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Compensation  of  inspectors  of  castoms,  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  transmittinf;  a  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  proposing  an  alteration  of  certain  sections 

of  the  Revised  Statutes  fixing  the 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  annual  report  of 

Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  reporfc  of  agffregat«  resoarces  and 
liabilities  of  national  banks  from  October,  1863,  to  October, 

1877 

Contingent  expenses,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting estimate  of  exi>enditure  of  con- 
tingent fund  for  the  department 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
concerning  deficiency  in  the,  of  the 

General  Land  Office 

Contingent  fund  of  the  Interior  Department,  letter  from  the 
Secretary,  transmittins  detailed  account  of  the  ex])euditore 

of  the  contingent  fund  of  Interior  Department 

Currency,  annual  report  of  Comptroller  of 

Customs,  report  of  Commissioner  of 

Customs  officers,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury, 

transmitting  a  statement  of  emoluments 

and  fees  of 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  letter  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  proposing  an  altera- 
tion in  the  Revised   Statutes  fixing  the 

compensation  of  inspectors  of  customs 

Customs  revenue,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

transmitting  draught  of  a  bill  to  prevent  frauds  in 

Customs  service,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  papers  relative  to  the  investigation  of  the 
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Deaf  and  Dumb,  annual  report  of  the  officers  of  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  (vol.  1) 

Decrease  of  receipts  from  internal  revenue,  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  communication 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  showing  a  de- 
crease in  the  receipts  of 

Deficiencies  in  certain  appropriations  for  the  Army 

Deticiencies  in  appropriations  for  1878  and  prior  yearn,  letter 
from  the  Secretai*y  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  estimates 
of 

Deticiency  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  General  Land- 
Office,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ccmcerniug.. 

Director  of  the  Mint,  report  of 

Directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Disbursing  clerk,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  rec- 
ommending that  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  department  be 
relieved  from  responsibility  of  the  payment  of  certain  forged 
vouchers 

Disbursements  made  from  appropriations  for  the  Indian  De- 
partment   

Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  government  in 

Distribution  of  United  States  troops,  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  showing  the *. . 

District  of  Colombia,  annual  report  of  Commissioners  of 

annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  . .. 

Dredge-boat  McAllister,  letter  Ixom  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
relation  to  the  disappearance  of ....^. 

Duties  upon  foreign  imports,  comparative  exhibit  of,  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  answ^er  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  relative  to 
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K<]ncatioD,  aoDDal  report  of  the  CommissioDer  of 

El  Pa«o  troubles  in  Texas,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  reaponse  to  a  reaolotioD  of  the  House,  trauRniittiog  re- 
ports of  the  coiniuiaaion  appointed  to  investigate  the 

£1  Paso  tronblea,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmit- 
ting report  from  Colonel  Hatch  on 

Emannel,  Victor  I,  King  of  Italy,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Italian  minister,  rela- 
tive to  the  respect  shown  the  memory  of 

Employes  of  the  War  Department,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Honse,  transmitting 
s  list  of,  who  have  rendered  service  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  theUnitod  States 

Employ^  of  the  Navy  Department,  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  list  of  civil  employes  for  the 
year  1877 

Euploy6e  in  the  Interior  Department,  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary, transmitting  a  list  of  all  employ^  who  were  honorably 
discharged  from  the  military  or  naval  service  for  disability 
arising  from  sickness  or  wounds  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty.. 

Eogioeers,  report  of  the  Chief  of  (vol.  2,  parts  1  and  2) 

IXimates  of  appropriations.    (See  Appropriatious.) 

Expenditures  and  receipts  of  the  United  States,  an  account  of, 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1873 

Expenditurea  and  receipts  of  the  United  States,  an  account  of, 
for  the  year  ening  June  30, 1874 

Exiienditorea  in  the  State  Department,  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  tranamitting  statement  of  contingent  fund  for 
the  department 

£\plo(»iona,  ateam-boiler,  message  from  the  President,  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  under  act  of 
March  3, 1673,  relative  to  the  causes  of 
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>Ves  of  customs  officers,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  statement  of 14 

Fire,  security  of  public  buildings  against,  message  from  the 
President,  transmitting  report  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  security  of,  in  the  city  of  Washington ..  10 

Fishery  Commission,  award  of  the  Halifax,  of  1877,  with  docu- 
ments and  proceedings  (3  volumes)  18,19,20 

Flushing  Bay,  New  York,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  report  relative  to  improvement  of 17 

Forage*  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  recommending  an 
ameodment  of  the  statutes  in  relation  to  commutation  of. ..  10 

Fureigu  relations,  papers  relating  to 1 

Appendix,  containing  correspondence  rela- 
tive to  the  improvement  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries,  preceded  by  a  list 
of  papers  and  followed  by  an  index  of  per- 
sons and  subjects 1 

Fur<'i){o  c«>tt II tries,  report  upon  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
I'Dited  States  with,  for  the  year  1877 22 

Fmhery  Commission,  documents  and  proceedings  of  the  Haii-  , 
lax(3voU.) 18,19,20 

Farcatry,  message  from  the  President  of  the  United   States, 
tranamitting  a  special  roport  npon  the  subject  of,  by  the 
Conmisaioner  of  Agriculture 10 

Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  reoom- 
mendlDg  appropriations  for  six  new  buildinfi^  at 14 

Franda  in  enstoms  revenue,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treuarvt  transmitting  draught  of  a  bill  to  prevent 17 
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Geological  and  geographical  surveys,  a  letter  from  the  ^ecre- 
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documents  and  proceedings  of,  under  the  treaty  of  Washing-  j 

ington  of  May  8, 1871,  in  three  yolumes ;  18, 19, 20 

Harbor  at  Cincinnati,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  trans 
mitting  a  report  of  engineer  concerning  protection 

of,  from  ice 

Norfolk,  Hampton  River,  Pagan  Creek,  and  the 
Chickahominy  and  Black  water  Rivers  in  Virginia, 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  re- 
port of  engineer  on  improvement  of 

Hampton  River,  letter  of  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  re- 
ports of  engineer  upon  the  improvement  of 

Hayden,  Pro^ssor  F.  V.,  preliminary  report  of  the  field-work  of 
the  United  States  geological  and  geographical  survey  of  the 

Territories  by 

Hot  Springs  (Arkansas)  Commission,  report  of  the 

Hnrtt,  Captain  F.  W.,  assistant  quartermaster,  testimony  and 
papers  in  case  of,  transmitted  by  Secretary  of  War 

I. 

Illinois,  survey  of  lake-beds,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Interior 
in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  in  refereuce  to  the 

survey  of 

Indian  Afiairs,  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  (vol.  1) 

papers  accompanying 

report  of  the  Commissioner  of,  of  disbursements 
for  the  Indian  Department  for  year  ending 

June  30,  1877 

Indiana,  survey  of  lake-beds,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Interior 
in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  House,  in  reference  to  the 

survey  of 

Indians,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  response  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  House  concerning  the  protection  of  the 

residents  of  Colorado  against  the 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative  to 
land-entries  by,  in  Michigan,  and  certain  frauds 

practiced  upon 

Informers,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 
mitting a  detailed  report  of  the  sums  allowed  as  compensa- 
tion to  officers  of  customs  and 

Insane,  Government  Hospital  for,  report  of  the  operations  of, 

by  the  board  of  visitors  (vol.  1) 

Inspectors  of  customs,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmittiug  letter  from  Commissioner  of  Customs  pro- 
posing an  alteration  of  certain  sections  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes fixing  the  compensation  of 

Interest  paid  to  national  banks,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  statement  of  the  sums  paid  to.. 

Internal  Revenue,  Commissioner  of,  annual  report  of 

Interior  Department,  accountability  of   disbursing-clerk  of, 

letter  from  the  Secretary,  recommend- 
ing that  he  be  relieved 
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btuior  Department,  emploj-^  vho  have  lerTAd  id  tbe  miti- 
tar;  and  naval  service,  letter  from  the  | 

Secretary,  traDsmitting  a  list  of , 

coDtingent  tnad  of,  tetter  from  the  Sec-  | 
retar;  of,  tranBiuittinfc  detailed   ac-  | 

ooanl  of  eipenditara  of 

Idterior,  Secretary  of  the,  an naal  report  of  tbe  (toI.  1) 

Idler  Ihiiii,  relating  to  taod  entrita  by  Indians  in  Miuhi- 


uf  the  Ooneral  Land 


.rr: 


dial)  chief  Sitt 


inying  tile  same  (vol.  1) j 

D  appdiuted  to  meet  the  Sionx  In- 
;-Biill.  with  a  vieiv  to  avert  boatile  ' 
le  territory  of  the  Uuited  States 

from  tbe  Dominion  of  Canada  (vol.  1)... 

Tcport  of  the  CommiKioner  of  PeDBiooa 

irport  of  the  field-work  of  tbe  United  fitataa  geological 

and  geographical  survey  of  the  Territories  nuder 

Professor  Hayden  (vol.  1) 

[ri>ort  on  the  geological  aud  Keographical  survey  of  the 

Bocky  Mountain  region  by  J.  W.  Powell  (vol.  1) , 

Tvport  of  the  commission  appointed  nnder  act  of  March,  < 

It^T,  regarding  the  Hot  Springs  reservation  in  the 

3t»t«of  .lrkanBas(Yol.  1). I 

report  of  the  government  directoia  of  the  Union  Paoilic  I 

BailToad(vol.  1} 

lepi^  npoQ  the  Yellowstone  National  Park(vol.l). 

tcitart  of  the  Colombia  Institntion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

(vol.1) 1 

report  npon  Freedman's  Hospital  and  Asylnm  (vol.  1). . 
report  npoit  the  Colnmbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lyin 

in  Aaylnm  (vol.1) 

teport  of  the  board  of  visitors  npon  the  operations  of  thH 

(3ovemment  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (vol.  1).... 

Xrt  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
lar  statements  of  tbe  disbnrsements  made  from  the 
appropriations  for  the  Indian  DopartmeDt  for  the 
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INDEX. 


Subject. 


Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  sarvey  of  lake-belds  in  Indiana  and 

Illinois,  letter  from  the  Secretary 
in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the 

House,  in  reference  to  the 

employds  in  the  Interior  Department  who  have  served  in 
military  and  naval  service,  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary, transmitting  St  list  of 

ravages  of  the  locusts,  letter  from  the  Secretary,  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  commission  of  enton;ologi8ts 

on  the,  in  Western  States  and  Territories 

Iron,  steel,  and  other  metals,  report  of  board  for  testing,  trans- 
mitted by  President 

Italy,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting  a  letter 
from  the  Italian  minister  concerning  the  marks  of 
respect  shown  to  the  memory  of  Victor  Emanuel  I, 
late  King  of 

J. 

Jetties,  South  Pass,  Mississippi  River,  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  relative  to  report  of  M.  K.  Brown,  engineer,  re- 
lating to  the  work  on 

Joint  com  mission,  report  of  the,  created  to  direct  and  super- 
vise the  completion  of  the  Washington  Monument 

Judge-Advocate-G^neral,  report  of 
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Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  letter  from  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States,  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  House 
in  relation  to  suits  against  the ' 

Khedive  of  Egypt,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  oonoeming  j 
a  decoration  conferred  upon  Assistant  Surgeon  Wilson,  United 
States  Army,  by  the ! 

King  Victor  Emanuel,  of  Italy,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  , 
State,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Italian  minister  concern-  > 
ing  the  marks  of  lespect  shown  to  the  memory  of I 

L. 

Lake-beds,  survey  of,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  , 
House  in  reference  to ! 

Lake  Michigan  and  Sturgeon  Bay  Ship  Canal,  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  report  of  engineer  on  the 
improvement  of • 

Land-grant  railroads,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  rela- 
tive to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  matter  of 
pavmente  to 

Land  entries  by  Indians  in  Michigan,  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  relating  to 

Land  Office,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  concern  ing 
deficiency  for  contingent  expenses  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Land  Office,  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  (vol.  1) 

Lauds  granted  to  the  State  of  Michigan  for  railroad  purposes, 
letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  infor- 
mation concerning  lands  granted  to 

Leavenworth  military  prison,  report  concerning  (vol.  1) 

Legal-tender  notes,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  reference  to  sale  of  United  States  bonds  for  outstanding  .. 

Locnst»,  ravages  of,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  report  from  commission  of  entomologists  on  the ... 

Loss  of  the  steamer  Metropolis,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  the  Life-Saving  Service 
in  reference  to 

Louisiana,  commission  sent  to,  by  the  President,  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  transmitting  correspondence,  &-o 
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IX 


Subject. 


M. 

Mul  steamship  service,  letter  from  the  Postmaster-Qeneral, 
in  eompUftQoe  with  the  resolotion  of  the  Hoaae,  transmittioj^ 

a  tabaliir  statement  of  the  ocean,  of  foreign  countries 

Mails,  offer  f«ir  carrying  land  and  water,  established,  &c 

McAllister,  dredg«>-boat,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in 

relation  to 

Metrical  system,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

transmitting,  in  response  to  a  resolalion 
of  the  House,  reports  concerning  adoption 

of  the,  of  weights  and  measures 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 

regard  to  the  above 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  in  regard  to 

the  above 

Metropolis,  loss  of  steamer,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trsasory,  transmitting  report  of  the  Life-Saving  Service  in 

reference  to 

Michigan,  land  granted  to,  for  railroad  purposea,  lettw  from 
Secretary  of  Interior,  transmitting  information  con- 
cerning  

letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relating  to 

land  entries  by  Indians  in  the  State  of 

Military  Academy,  report  of  visitors  to  (vol.  1) 

letter  from  the  Attorney -General,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  resolution  of  the  House  in 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  cadets  to 

the  Naval  and,  by  the  President 

Military  posts,  abondonment  of  certain,  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  concerning .-.. 

Military  poet,  site  for  in  Texas,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War  relative  to  th^  donation  of  land  as  a 

Military  roade  in  Arizona,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 

io  relation  to  certain 

Mint,  report  of  the  Director  of 

Missiflsippi  River,  jetties,  Soath  Pass,  letter  from  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  report  of  M.  R.  Brown, 
engineer,  relating   to  the  work  of    Mr. 

Eads  at 

iniprovement  of  Soath  west  Pass  of,  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting 
report  of  engineer  upon  the  improvement 

of 

Sonth  Pats  of,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  transmitting  a  report  upon  the  im- 
provement of 

reservoirs  to  improve  the  navii^ation  of,  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmit- 
ting information  concerning  the  effect  of. . 
improvement  of,  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  transmitting  report  of  Chief  of 

Engineers  upon  the  necessity  for 

Sonth  Pass  of,  report  of  the  engineer  on  the 

improvement  of 

Mississippi,  veto  of  the  bill  for  special  term  of  United  States 
ooort  in,  message  from  the  President  of  the  Uuited  States 

assigning;  reasons  for 

liiflsonri  River,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting 

report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  on  the  improvement  of 

Molioe  Water-Power  Company,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  transmitting  commnnicatioo  from  the  president  of,  of 
Moline,  III.,  with  a  report  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  thereon . . 
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INDEX. 


Subject. 


Volume.     No.  '  Part. 


N. 

National  bauks,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Treasiiry,  traue- 
mittiug  astatemeDtof  the  sums  paid  for  iuterebt  in  coin  and 
currency  upon  bonds  held  by 

Naval  Academy,  appointment  of  cadets  to,  letter  from  Attor- 
ney-General in  reference  to 

Navy  Department,  civil  employees  in,  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Navy,  transmitting  a  list  of  civil  employes  in  that  depart- 
ment for  year  ending  December  31.1^77 

Navy,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  response  to  a  res- 
olution of  House,  transmitting  ali^t  of  persons  in  the  em- 
ploy of  that  department  who  have  reudeted  service  in  the 
Army  or 

Navy,  Secretary  of,  annual  report  of  the 

transmits  list  of  civil  employes  in  his  de- 
partment   

Navy,  State,  and  War  Department  buildings,  report  of  the 
engineer  upon  the  state  or  (vol.  1) 

New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  reports  on  lines  of  communication  betweeu  .... 

New  York,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  report 
relative  to  improvement  of  Flushing  Bay 

Norfolk  Harbor,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting 
a  report  of  engineers  upon  the  improvement  of 

O. 

Ocean  mail  steamship  service,  letter  fi*omthe  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House,  trans- 
mitting a  tabular  statement  of,  of  torei§[n  countries 

Officers,  commutation  allowed  in  certain  cities,  letter  from  Sec- 
retary of  War,  transmitting  a  list  of,  who  received 

Ordnance,  Chief  of,  annual  report  of  (vol.  3) 

P. 

Pacific  Railroad,  Kansas,  letter  from  the  Attorney-General,  in 
response  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  in  relation  to  suits 

against  the 

Pagan  Creek,  Virginia,  letter  from  Secretary  of  War,  trans- 
mitting reports  of  engineers  upon  the  improvement  of,  &o  .. 
Painting,  message  from  the  President,  informing  Congress  that 
he  had  delivered  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson  a  copy  of  the 

joint  resolution  accepting 

Pardons,  letter  from  the  Attorney-General,  in  response  to  a 
resolution  of  the  House,  transmitting  a  list  of,  by  the  Presi- 
dent between  March  4, 1877,  and  May  20,  1876  ...• 

Park,  Yellowstone  National,  lett«)r  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  regard  to  the  better  protection  of  the 

Patents,  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Paymaster-General,  annual  report  (vol.  1) 

Payments  to  informers,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  detailed  report  of  the  sums  allowed  as 

compensation  to  officers  of  customs 

Pensions,  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  (vol.  1) 

Pennsylvania  avenue,  letter  from  the  President,  transmitting 

report  of  Commissioners  upon  the  repavement  of 

Postmaster-General,  report  of  the 

transmits    a    tabular    statement  of   the 
ocean  mail  steamship  service  of  foreign 

countries 

offer  for  cairying  mailf),  land  and  water 

mails  estaolished,  &o 

Powell,  J.  W.,  report  on  the  geographical  and  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 

(vol.  1) 

on  the  arid  regions  of  the  United  States.. 
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INDEX. 


XI 


Subject. 


President  of  the  United  States,  transmits  anDoal  message  and 

accompanying  docomeots, 
second  session,  Forty-fifth 
Congress 

transmits  papers  relating  to 
the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  preceded  by  a 
list  of  papers  and  followed 
by  an  index  of  persons  and 
sabjects 

transmits  report  of  the  joint 
commissicn  created  to  direct 
and  supervise  the  completion 
of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment   

transmits  report  of  the  commis- 
sion appointed  to  examine 
into  the  security  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  in  the  city  of 
Washington  against  fire .... 

transmits  report  of  commis- 
sioners upon  the  repavement 
of  Pennsylvania  avenue 

transmits  a  special  report  upon 
the  subject  of  forestry,  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture   

transmits  the  recent  correspon- 
dence between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Venezuela  and  the 
United  Stfites,  in  relation  to 
the  Venezuelan  Mixed  Claims 
Commission,  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  the  House 

transmits  a  report  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General, in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  the  House,  upon 
the  operation  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  and  its 
branches 

transmits  report  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  under  the 
act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3, 1873,  relative  to  the 
causes  of  steam-boiler  explo- 
sions   

informs  Congress  that  he  has 
delivered  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Thompson  a  copy  of  the  joint 
resolution  accepting  a  paint- 
ing tendered  by  her , 

communicates,  by  message,  his 
reasons  for  withholding  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  (H.  R.  1093) 
entitled  '*An  act  to  author- 
ize the  coinage  of  the  stand* 
ard  silver  dollar  and  to  re- 
store its  legal-tender  char- 
acter"  

communicates,  by  messsge,  his 
reasons  for  withholding  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  (H.  R.  3072) 
of  the  House  authorizing  a 
special  term  of  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  southern  district  of  Mis- 
sissippi   
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Sabjeot. 


Preudent  of  the  United  States,  transmits,  in  response  to  a  res- 
olution of  the  House,  a  re- 
port from  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  reference  to  the 
seizure  of  the  steamer  Vir- 
ginins 

transmits  the  document's  and 
proceedings  of  the  Halifax 
Commission,  1877  (Fishery 
Commission),  under  the 
treaty  of  Washington  of  May , 
1871,  in  three  volumes 

transmits,  by  message,  a  com- 
munication from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  response  to  a 
resolution  of  the  House,  in 
relation  to  the  convention 
for  establishing  an  interna- 
tional bureau  of  weights  and 
measures 

transmits  letter  from  the  Attor- 
ney-General, in  reference  to 
the  appointment  of  cadets 
to  the  Naval  and  Military 
Academies  by 

transmits  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting 
correspondence,  &c.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  commission 
appointed  by  the.  to  visit 
Louisiana,  in  April,  1877 

transmits  report  of  the  board 
for  testing  iron,  steel,  and 

other  metals 

Public  buildings,  rejK>rt  of  the  commission  appointed  to  exam- 
ine into  the  security  of  the  pablio  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Washington  against  fire 

Q. 


Quartermaster-General,  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Quarters,  commutation  of,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
recommending  an  amendment  of  the  statutes  in  relation  to.. 
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Railroads,  land-grant,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  rela-  i 
tive  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the 

matter  of  payment  to | 

lands  granted  the  State  of  Michigan  for,  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Interior,  transmitting  informa-  [ 

tion  concerning > 

Union  Pacific  and  its  branches,  message  from  the  I 
President,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House,  ' 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  Attorney-General 

upon  the  operation  of ' 

location  of  Southern  and  Texas  Pacific,  letter  from  | 
the  Secretary  of  War  concerning  the,  through 
Fort  Yuma  reservation  and  across  the  Colorado  | 

River ! 

Reappropriations  for  1875  and  prior  years,  letter  from  the  Sec-  i 

retary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  estimates  of | 

Receipts,  decrease  of,  from  internal  revenue,  letter  from  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  showing 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  an  account  of,  for  the  year  ending  ! 
June  30, 1873 . 
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EKripn  ud  eipenditures,  «d  acootint  of,  for  the  year  euiliDg  ' 

jBDe3P,  187* 

Srfiiis  on  th«  Speideo  bnildiofc,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

Wu,  recon  men  ding  »d  apptopriation  for 

lipiTeinent  of  Pennsylvania  avenne,  report  of  the  oommis-  ' 

■anenQpoD  the 

lomoin,  to  promote  the  naviestioo  of  the  HiasiBSlppi  River, 
kits'  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  trangraitting  iuforniation 

conMniiDg  the  effect  of 

BcicDDi,  prerentioD  of  fraods  in  aantonis,  letter  from  the  Seo-  i 
retuy  of  the  Tieaaary,  transmitting  dranght  of  a 

bill  to  preveot 

JDvestigatioD  of  the  enstonis  wrrice,  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaary,  traDSiuiltlog  papera  ' 

relativa  to 

Eobert«,Mir«liallO.,  report  of  the  QnartemiMter-Qeueral,  rela- 
i)i«  to  the  names,  agee,  &o.,  of  the  aleamahips  porcbaaed  of,  I 
udoTDedin  part  or  whole  by 


SigiuT  Biver,  propoaed  bridge  orer,  letter  from  the  Seere-  ■ 

tiiy  of  War,  trxnamitting  report  relative  to 

3»iBt  Croii  Hiver,  letter  froin  the  Secretary  of  War,  tran»- 

Bittjng  report  npon ,. 

Gtl*  nf  Lnited  States  bonds  for  ontstandiog  le^al-tender  notes,  ' 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasary,  in  reepODse  toreso- 

[ndoo  of  tbe  Hoqmi  coneeming ' 

StuwD,  certificates  of  citieensbip  to,  during  year  ending  De- 

tcaber,  31, 1977,  letter  &om  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  trans-  ' 

■ittiag  nnmber  of 

Stcnritj  of  pnblio  bnildiag«  against  fire  in  the  city  of  Wash-  ' 

bjgton,  report  of  commission ' 

SifDsI  Officer,  annnal  report  of  Chief  (voV.  i) I 

Silrabill,  reto  of.  message  from  the  President,  awlgning  rea-' 

Murnr  withholding  hlBsignatnre  to  (H.  R.  1093) • 

Sming  Bull,   report   of  the   commission   appointed  to  Tisit 

l'<rt.ll I 

SoidiCTs' Home,  report  of  the  board  of  commieeioner*  (vol.  I)..' 
Snilb  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  River,  improvement  of,  rep(»t 

of  tD|^iieer(vol.  1) ' 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  on  above.. ! 

Stotliwest  Pass  of  the  yississippi  River,  letter  from  the  Secre-  ' 

Isrjof  War  on  the  improvement  of I 

3Mlb*m  Pacific  Railroad,  location  of,  letter  from  the  Secretary 

tlVu ...I 

Sptiden  bnildlog,  repairs  of I 

Bute,  War.  and  Navy  Department  bnilding,  report  of  engiaeere  I 


»r  fh>m  the  Secre-  i 

expeDdltnrea  In  his  | 

itams  made  by  the 
of  the  Domber  of  | 
ved  oertifieales  of  < 

7 

le  ItsDan  miDist«r, 
respect  shown  tbe 
lanuel  1,  late  King 

o«,  dee..  Id  coonec- 
•eioo  appointed  by 
Loulaiaoa  In  April, 
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INDEX. 


Subject. 


Yolame. 


Steamer  Virgin ius,  message  from  the  President,  transmitting  a 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  reference  to  seizure  of 
the 

Suits  against  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  letter  from  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to 

Surgeon-General,  annual  report  of  the,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1877  (vol.  1) 

Snrzeon  at  West  Point,  New  York,  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  transmitting  leportof 

Surveys,  geological  and  geo^aphical,  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transnutting  report  of  Professor  Hayden 
npon ' 

Surveys  of  lake-beds  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  reference  to 

Surveys  by  the  War  Department  for  the  last  ten  years,  letter 
from  the  Secreta.ry  of  War  relating  to 

T. 

• 

Territories,  preliminary  report  of  the  field-work  of  the  U  nited 

States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  (vol  1)  . .. 

Texas,  letter  from  the  Secret-ary  of  War,  transmitting  report 

of  Colonel  Hatch  on  the  subject  of  £1  Paso  trouolea 

in 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  reports 
of  the  commission  ai)pointed  to  investigate  the  El 

Paso  troubles  in 

Texas  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  concerning  the  location  of,  through  Fort 

Yuma  reservation  and  across  the  Colorado  River 

Texas,  site  for  a  military  post  in,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative,  to  the  donation  of  lands  for 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  letter  from  the  President,  in- 
forming Congress  that  he  had  delivered  a  copy  of  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  accepting  a  painting  tendered  by  her 

to 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  annual  report  of,  for  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1877 

Treasury,  Secretary  of,  annual  report  of,  on  the  state  of  the 

finances 

Papers  accompanying  the  above : 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint 

Report  of  the  First  Comptroller 

Report  of  the  First  Auditor 

Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afifairs 

Report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury 

Treasury,  Secretary  of,  transmits  estimates  of  apppropriations 

for  fiscal  year  ending  J  une  30, 1879.. . 
transmits  a  statement  in  reference  to 
the  interest  of    the  government  in 

the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal 

transmits  papers  relative  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  customs  service 

transmits  report  of  the  sums  allowed  as 
compensation  t^o  oflScers  of  customs 
and  informers  for  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30, 1877 

transmits  estimates  of  appropriations 
for  payment  of  claims  due  prior  to 

July  1,  1875 

transmits  list  of  claims  allowed  under 
the  act  of  July  4, 1864 
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Treasaiy,  SecretAry  of,  transinits  answer  to  reeolation  of  the 

House,  with  statement  of  the  sums 
paid  for  interest,  in  coin  and  currency, 
upon  bonds  held  by  national  banks.. 

transniita  an  account  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1873 

transmits  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  relative  to 
the  compensation  of  inspectors  of 
customs 

transmits  an  account  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1874 

transmits  estimates  of  deficiencies  in 
appropriations  for  the  year  1878  and 
prior  years 

transmits  estimates  of  amount<s  to  be 
reappropriated  for  the  year  1875,  and 
for  prior  years 

transmits  a  communication  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
showing  a  decrease  of  receipts  for 
the  cnrrent  fiscal  year 

transmits  report  of  the  Life-Saving 
Service,  relative  to  the'  loss  of  the 
Steamer  Metropolis 

transmits  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
the  House  in  reference  to  the  sale  of 
United  States  bonds  for  outstanding 
legal-tender  notes 

transmits  a  statement  of  emoluments 
and  fees  of  customs  officers 

communicates,  in  response  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  House  relative  to  the 
adoption  of  the  metrical  system,  and 
transmits  certain  reports  in  reference 
thereto  

communicates,  in  response  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House,  relative  to  duties 
on  foreign  imports 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill  to  prevent 
frauds  in  customs  revenues 

transmits  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of 
Bureau  of  Statistics 

U. 

Vuion  Pacific  Railroad,  message  from  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
House,  a  report  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral upon  the  operation  of  the 

report  of  the  government  directors  of 
the,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1877,  (vol.  1) 

Kill  red  States  troops,  commuuication  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  s^bowing  the  distribution  of 

V. 

Ven«-za«lan  Mixed  Claims  Commi^ion,  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident, in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House,  transmitting 
tbe  r«c«Qt  correspondence  between  the  Qovernments  of  Ven- 
ezoela  and  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 

Veto  of  the  silver  bill,  message  of  .the  President,  with  his  rea- 
BCMBS  for  withholding  his  approval  of  the  silver  bill  (H.  R. 
I0O3) 


14 

34 

15 

1 

35 

14 

36 

14  I 

39 

14 

4.') 

14 

4(> 

14 

r.o 

14 

3C5 

14 

G:] 

14 
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14 


17 

78 

17 
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14 

90 

10       32 


6         5 


14       55 
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INDEX. 


Sabject. 


Volume 


Veto  of  the  bill  for  special  term  of  United  States  court  in  Mis- 
sissippi.   Message  from  the  President,  assifcning  his  reasons^ 
for  withholding  his  approval  of  said  bill  (H.  K.  307*2) 

VirginiuB,  steamer,  message  from  the  Prestdent^t  ransmitting, 
in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House,  a  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  reference  to  the  seizure  of 


W. 

Wftr  Department,  surveys  by  the,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the 
House,  relating  to  surveys  conducted  by, 

for  the  last  ten  years 

list  of  clerks  in  the,  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  transmitting 

War  Department  building,  report  of  the  engineers  in  charge  of. 

War,  Secretary  of,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Papers  accompanying  the  above : 

Report  of  theOeneral  of  the  Army 

Report  of  the  Judge- Advocate-General 

Report  of  the  Quartermaster-Oeneral 

Report  of  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence 

Report  of  the  Surgeon-Gtoneral 

Report  of  the  Paymaster-General 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Soldien>' 

Home 

Report  on  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Department  buildings. 
Reports  upon  the  improvement  of  the  South  Pass  of  the 

Mississippi  River 

Report  concerning  Leavenworth  military  prison 

Report  of  the  Ireedmen's  branch  of  theAdjutant-G«^nerHrs 

Office 

Report  of   the  Chief  of  Engineers  (volume  tj,  parts   1 

.and  2) 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  (volume  3) 

Report  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  (volume  4) 

War,  Secretary  of,  transmits  reports  of  chiefs  of  bureaus  upon 

the  adoption  of  the  metrical  system,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  resolntion  of  the  House 

transmits  report  of  the  Adjutant- General  in 

the  case  of  George  A.  Armes 

communicates  relative  to  the  donation   of 
laud   as  a  site  for    a    military  post  in 

Texas 

communicates,  recommending  an  appropri- 
ation to  repair  the  Speiden  building ...... 

transmits  list  of  clerks  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment     

communicates,  recommending  an   amend 
meut  of  the  statutes  in  relation  to  commu- 
tation of  quarters,  fuel,  and  forage 

transmits  estimates  of  appropriations  for 
certain  defieienoies  in  the  appropriations 

for  the  Army 

communicates  relative  to  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  the  matter  of  pay- 
ments to  land  grant  railroads \ 

communicates  relative  to  certain  military 

roads  in  Arizona 

transmits  report  of  Chief  of  Engiueers  upon 
the  necessity  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas 
Rivers 
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War,  Secretary  of,  commuuicates  concerning  a  decoration  con- 
ferred upon  Assistant  Snri;eon  Wilson, 
United  States  Army,  by  the  Kliedive  ot 
Egypt 

transmits  the  report  of  the  surgeon  at 
West  Point,N.  Y 

commnnicates  concerning  the  location  of 
tbe  Southern  Pacific  and  Texas  Pacific 
Railroads  through  Fort  Yuma  reserva- 
tion and  across  the  Colorado  Hiver , 

communicates  relative  to  the  report  of  M. 
R.  Brown,  captain  of  engineers,  relative 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Eads  at  South  Pass, 
Mississippi  River 

transmits  reiM)rt  of  the  engineer  concerning 
the  best  method  of  protecting  tho  harbor 
of  Cincinnati  from  ice 

communicates,  recomtrondiiig  an  ap[iropri- 
ation  for  six  low  buildings  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe, Virginia 

transmits  report  of  the  engineer  on  the  im- 
provements of  Stur«;eon  Bay  and  Lake 
Michigan  Ship  Canal  and  Harbor 

transmits  a  list  of  officers  who  received 
commutation,  fuel,  forage,  and  quarters 
in  certain  cities 

transmits  information  concerning  the  effect 
of  reservoirs  upon  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  River 

transmits  a  report  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  South  Pass  of  tho  Mississippi  River. 

transmits  report  upon  Saint  Croix  River 

communicates,  showing  the  distribution  of 
United  States  troops 

transmits  re|>ort  of  engineer  upon  the  im- 
provement of  the  "  Gnt "  opposite  Bath, 

transmits  report  of  engineer  upon  bridging 
tbe  Saginaw  River,  at  East  Saginaw, 
Mich 

transmits  report  of  engineer  upon  the  im- 

Brovement  of  Norfolk  Harbor,  Hampton 
tiver,  Pagan  Creek,  and  the  Chicka- 
homony  and  Blackwater  Rivers,  in  Vir- 
ginia . 

transmits  report  of  engineer  upon  the  im- 
provement of  tbe  Southwest  Pass  of  the 
Mississippi  River 

transmits  reports  on  lines  of  communication 
between  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 

commnnicates  in  relation  to  the  disappear- 
anoe  of  the  United  States  dredge-boat 
McAllster , 

transmits  report  relative  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Flushing  Bay,  New  York , 

commnnicates  concerning  the  abandonment 
of  certain  military  posts 

transmits  report  of  Colonel  Hatch  on  the 
snl^ect  of  the  £1  Paso  troubles 

transmits  testimony  and  papers  in  case  of 
Captain  F.  W.  Hortt,  assistant  qnarter- 
master 

transmits  communications  from  the  presi- 
dent of  tbe  Moline  Water  Power  Com- 
pany, of  Moline,  111.,  with  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  thereon 

H.  Ex. n 
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Subject. 

Volume. 
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Parts. 

War,  Secretary  of,  coiuDiunicates,  in  response  to  a  resolution 

of  the  House,  giving  information  concern- 
ing the  surveys  conducted  by  the  depart- 
ment in  the  last  ten  vears ...-- 

17 
17 

17 
17 

17 
17 

17 

10 

10 

17 

8 

88 
91 

92 

93 

99 
101 

96 

28 

23 

75 
1 

communicates,  in  response  to  a  resolution 
of  the  House,  concerning  the  protection 
of   the   residents  of  Western  Colorado 
acrainst  the  Indians - 

transmits  report  of  the  Qnartermaster-Gen- 
eral  relative  to  the  names,  ages,  &c.,  of 
the  steamships  purchased  of  nnd  owned, 
in  part  or  whole,  by  Marshall  0.  Roberts, 
of  New  York 

transmits  report  of  commission  on  El  Paso 
troubles  in  Texas ...-. 

1 

transmits  a  list  of  persons  in  the  employ  of 
the  departments  who  have  rendered  serv- 
ice in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 
States 

k 

transmits  report  of  survey  of  Connecticut 
River 

Weights  and  measures,  international  bureau  of,  message  from 
the  President,  transmitting  a  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  relation  to  the  convention  for  re-estab- 
lishinflT..  -..-- 

' 

West  Point,  N.  Y.,  sanitary  report  of  surgeon  at,  transmitted 
bv  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Wilson,  W.  J.,  assistant  surgeon  United  States  Army,  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  concerning  a  decoration  conferred 
upon,  by  the  Khedive  of  Esrypt ., 

Y. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior  in  regard  to  the  better 

protection  of,  from  injury 

renort  on  the ( vol,  1). ............ 

5 

iSm  CONGBESS, )    HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIYES.     (  Ex.  Doo. 
2d8etaion.       f  \   No.  89. 
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MESSAGE 

FROM  THS 


PRESIDENT  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


TRANSMITTING 


A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  relation  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Fishery  Commission. 


IfAT  16,  1878. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  herewith  transmit  for  yonr  appropriate  action  a  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject  of  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Fishery  Commission,  appointed  under  certain  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  with  the  accompanying  documents. 

Article  XXII  of  the  treaty  provides  that  any  sum  of  money  which 
the  Commissioners  may  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  in  a  gross  sum«  within  twelve  months  after  such  award  shall 
have  been  given. 

The  Commission  announced  the  result  of  its  deliberations  on  the  23d 
day  of  November,  last  year,  and  an  appropriation  at  the  present  session 
of  Congress  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  government  to  make  the 
payment  provided  for  in  the  treaty. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  record  of 
the  transaction,  as  presented  upon  the  papers,  and  recommend  an  appro- 
priation of  the  necessary  sum  with  such  discretion  to  the  executive  gov> 
emment  in  regard  to  its  payment  as,  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  the 
pablic  interests  may  seem  to  require. 

H.  S.  HA  YES. 
EiBCUTiVE  Mansion,  May  17,  1878. 
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Department  of  State,  May  16,  1878. 

I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  the  papers  which  relate  to  the 
subject  of  the  fisheries  as  submitted  to  the  determination  of  a  Com- 
mission by  certain  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  as  con- 
sidered before  such  Commission  in  evidence  and  argument,  and  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission,  as  announced  by  the 
Commissioners  at  the  conclusion  of  their  labors.  These  papers  embrace 
all  the  authentic  documents  of  the  transaction,  commencing  with  .the 
negotiation  of  the  pertinent  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  run- 
ning through  the  conduct  of  the  investigation  before  the  Commission 
to  the  result  reached  by  the  Commissioners,  and  closing  with  the  report 
of  the  Agent  of  the  United  States  of  such  proceedings  before  the  Com- 
mission and  their  result.  When  communicated  to  Congress  they  will 
present  to  its  attention  such  materials  for  legislative  action  in  the 
premises  as  are  in  the  possession  of  the  department. 

The  selection  of  the  three  Commissioners  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
by  the  treaty  had  been  completed  by  my  distinguished  predecessor  in 
offiee,  just  before  I  entered  upon  my  duties,  and  the  Agent  on  the  part 
of  this  Government  ^*  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  Commission,"  as  provided  in  the  treaty,  had  receiv  d  his  ap- 
lH>inment  some  years  before.  The  treaty  enjoined  upon  the  Commis- 
sioners that  they  should  proceed  with  the  organization  of  the  Commis- 
sion '^at  the  earliest  convenient  period  after  they  have  been  respectively 
named,^  and  I  deemed  it  important  that  counsel  as  competent  and  suit- 
able as  I  could  command  from  the  profession  should  be  promptly  placed 
at  the  service  of  our  Agent,  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  case  of  the 
United  States  before  the  Commission.  I  thought  the  government  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  secure  the  professional  aid  of  lawyers  of  such 
general  ability  and  special  qualifications  as  Mr.  Dana,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Trescot,  of  South  Carolina.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  record 
of  the  proofs  and  arguments  made  before  the  Commission,  I  am  happy 
to  concur  in  the  judgment  which  our  Agent,  Mr.  Foster,  expresses  in 
bis  report  as  to  the  merit  and  value  of  the  labors  of  these  accomplished 
counsel  in  the  conduct  of  the  case,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  ability, 
fidelity,  vigilance,  and  circumspection  shown  by  Mr.  Foster  himself  in 
the  preparation,  the  production,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  deserve  and  will  receive  the  fullest  approval  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  government  that  shall  have  occasion  to  give  the  sub- 
ject any  consideration. 

In  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the  proofs,  I  was  able  to  make 
use  of  the  unrivalled  knowledge  and  complete  intelligence  of  the  whole 
subject  of  fish  and  fisheries  possessed  by  Professor  Baird,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  who  gave  to  the  agent  and 
consul  of  the  United  States,  during  the  session  of  the  Commission  at 
Halifax,  the  benefit  of  his  attendance  and  scientific  instruction  in  the 
selection  and  production  of  evidence  on  our  part,  and  in  criticism  and 
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correction  of  that  adduced  by  the  British  agent  and  counsel.  It  gives 
me,  also,  pleasure  to  concur  in  Mr.  Foster's  praise  of  the  valuable!serv- 
ices,  in  connection  with  the  case  of  the  United  States,  of  Mr.  Baoson, 
the  collector  of  customs  at  Gloucester,  the  principal  fishing  port  of  the 
country,  and  of  Mr.  Jackson,  our  experienced  and  excellent  consul  at 
Halifax. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  conduct  of  the  case  of  the  United  States 
before  the  Commission,  I  am  not  able  to  discover  any  failure  of  ability 
or  attention  on  our  part  in  any  matter  calculated  to  secure  a  just  and 
satisfactory  determination  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  matter  submitted 
to  them.  If  that  determination,  as  announced  by  the  Commissioners, 
shall  fail  to  satisfy  our  sense  of  right,  as  a  disposition  of  the  matter  in 
contention  before  the  Commission,  the  disappointment  cannot  be  charged 
to  any  fault  or  omission  on  the  part  of  our  Agent  and  counsel  in  the 
presentation  of  our  case. 

In  proceeding  to  lay  before  you  the  actual  result  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Commission  for  communication  to  Congress,  with  such  recom- 
mendation in  respect  to  its  action  thereupon  as  may  seem  to  you  expe- 
dient, I  find  it  necessary  to  precede  such  observations  upon  the  result 
Itself,  as  seem  to  me  appropriate,  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  essential 
points  of  the  contention  between  the  two  countries  on  the  subject  of  the 
fisheries,  and  of  the  method  which,  it  was  hoped,  had  been  happily  pro- 
vided by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  for  solving  the  dispute. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  dispute  about 
the  fisheries,  which  was  put  at  rest  while  that  treaty  was  in  operation, 
was  remitted  to  its  old  and  troublesome  elements.  When  the  subject 
was  taken  up  in  the  negotiations  which  produced  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, it  appears  from  the  protocol  of  the  conferences  on  this  subject 
which  will  be  found  among  the  papers  now  submitted,  that  the  High 
Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  regarded  the  participa- 
tion in  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  (the  matter 
under  negotiation),  asof  very  moderate  pecuniary  value,  justifying  only 
an  offer  of  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the  right  in  perpetuity,  to  save  the 
irritations  and  strifes  inseparable  from  the  vague  and  uncertain  water- 
line  of  demarcation  of  privileges  provided  by  the  convention  of  1818, 
which  had  been  so  fruitful  of  controversy  between  the  two  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  High  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Brit- 
ain evidently  looked  upon  the  possession  of  our  markets  for  the  products 
of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  and  adjacent  parts  free  of  duty,  as  the 
desirable  consideration  in  exchange  for  our  participation  in  their  fish- 
eries, with  such  make-weights  in  the  negotiation  in  the  way  of  further 
free  trade  as  they  might  be  able  to  persuade  us  to  concede  therewith. 
They  persisted,  therefore,  in  rejecting  pecuniary  measures  of  the  value 
of  a  participation  in  the  inshore  fisheries  and  struggled  for  the  renewal 
of  free  importations  into  this  country,  which  had  been  enjoyed  under 
the  Keciprocity  Treaty,  to  as  large  an  extent  as  might  be.  The  result 
of  the  conferences  is  shown  in  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV  of  the  Treaty, 
and  disposed  of  the  matter  as  follows : 

I.  A  participation  in  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence is  conceded  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  for  a  term  of 
years,  to  wit:  for  twelve  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  right. 
(Articles  XVIII  and  XXXIII.) 

II.  A  participation  in  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  United  States  north 
of  thirty -ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  is  conceded  to  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  same  term  of  years.    (Article  XIX.) 

III.  Free  importation  into  the  United  States  of  fish  and  fish-oil  of  all 
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kinds  (except  of  inland  lakes,  and  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except 
fish  preserved  in  oil),  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  or  of  Prince  Edward  Island  was  conceded  for  the  same  term 
of  years.     (Article  XXI.) 

IV.  Upon  an  assertion  by  the  Oovernment  of  Great  Britain  that  the 
privileges  accorded  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII 
are  of  greater  value  than  those  accorded  by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  to 
British  subjects,  which  was  not  admitted  by  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  ^'  agreed  that  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  to 
determine,  having  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  States 
to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated  in  Articles  XIX  and 
XXI  of  this  treaty,  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which,  in  their 
opinion,  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  return  for  the  privileges 
accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII  of 
this  treaty ;  and  that  any  sum  of  money  which  the  said  Commissioners 
may  so  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Government,  in  a  gross 
sum,  within  twelve  months  after  such  award  shall  have  been  given.'' 
(Article  XXII.) 

The  appointment  of  the  ^'  Commissioners  "  was  arranged  as  follows : 

One  CommiflsioDer  shall  be  uamed  bv  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  by  Her 
BiiUnnic  Miyeety  and  a  third  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Her  Britannio 
Ifj^esty  conjointly ;  and  in  case  the  third  commissioner  shall  not  have  been  so  named 
wiUiin  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  date  when  this  article  shall  take  effect,  then 
the  third  commissioner  shall  be  named  by  the  representative  at  London  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hnngary.    (Article  XXIII.) 

The  order  of  procedure  before  the  Commission  is  prescribed,  and  it  is 
provided  that  ^*  the  case  on  either  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  Commissioners  shall  be  requested  to  give  their  award  as  soon  as  pos- 
wble  thereafter."    (Article  XXIV.) 

The  Commission  as  organized  consisted  of  Mr.  Manrice  Delfossee,  the 
Belgian  minister  at  Washington,  named  by  the  Austrian  ambassador 
at  London,  presiding ;  the  honorable  Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  named  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  Sir  Alexander  T.  Oalt,  namM  by 
Her  Britannic  Majesty.  It  held  its  first  conference  on  the  15th  June, 
1877 ;  the  case  on  both  sides  was  concluded  at  the  seven ty-seventh  con- 
ference, held  on  the  21st  November,  1877,  and  the  result  of  its  delibera- 
tions was  annoanced  at  the  succeeding  conference,  held  on  the  2dd  day 
of  the  same  month.  This  result  is  stated  in  the  protocol  of  that  confer- 
ence, as  follows : 

The  nnderfiiffped,  Commissioners  appointed  under  Articles  XXII  and  XXIII  of  the 
treaty  of  Wfabington,  of  the  8th  of  May,  1871.  to  determine  having  regard  to  the  priv- 
ileges accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  snojects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated 
in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  said  treaty,  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which  in  their 
opinion  oufht  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government 
of  Her  Bn tannic  Majesty  in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  nnder  Article  XYIII  of  the  said  treaty, — ^having  carefully  and  impartially 
eTamined  the  matters  referred  to  them,  according  to  iustioe  and  equity,  in  conformity 
with  the  solemn  declaration  made  and  sabscribed  by  them  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
Jane,  one  tbonsand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven, — 

Awwd  the  sum  of  Sve  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  j;old,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  to  the  Gfovemment  of  Her  Bntannio  Mig^Bty,  in 
ftccordiaoce  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty. 

Signed  at  Halifax,  this  twenty-third  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-seven. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
A.  T.  GALT. 
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The  United  States  Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  the  advantages  accruing  to  Great 
Britain  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  are  greater  than  the  advantages  conferred  on 
the  United  States  by  said  treaty,  and  he  cannot  therefore  concur  in  the  conclusions 
announced  by  his  colleagues. 

And  the  American  Commissioner  deems  it  his  duty  to  state  further  that  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  it  is  competent  for  the  board  to  make  an  award  under  the  treaty 
except  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  its  members. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG, 

Commisnoner. 

Upon  the  anuoancement  of  this  resalt,  Mr.  Foster,  the  agent  of  the 
United  States,  addressed  the  Oommission,  saying : 

I  have  no  instructions  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued  in  the  contingency  of  such  a  result  as  has  just  been  announced.  But  if  I 
were  to  accept  in  silence  the  paper  signed  by  two  Commissioners,  it  might  be  claimed 
hereafter  that,  as  agent  of  the  United  States,  I  had  acquiesced  in  treating  it  as  a  valid 
award.  Against  such  an  inference  it  seems  to  be  my  duty  to  guard.  I  therefore  make 
this  statement  which  I  desire  to  have  placed  upon  record. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER, 
Agent  of  the  United  States, 

The  question  arising  npon  the  actual  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Commission,  in  manner  and  form  as  announced  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  suggested  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Kellogg,  ^^  whether  it  is  competent 
for  the  board  to  make  an  award  under  the  treaty,  except  with  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  its  members,"  is  one  that  can  be  treated  and  deter- 
mined only  between  the  two  governments.  The  Commission  could  not 
adjudicate  upon  its  own  powers  nuder  the  treaty,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  do  so.  No  consideration  of  this  question  has,  as  yet,  arisen  between 
the  two  governments.  Quite  in  advance  even  of  the  organization  of  the 
Commission,  in  a  debate  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  March,  1875, 
upon  a  motion  "  for  an  address  praying  for  correspondence  in  reference 
to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  to  Canada,  under 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  for  the  right  of  fishing  in  Canadian  waters," 
the  requirement  of  unanimity  of  the  Commission,  in  any  valid  award, 
was  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Blake,  minister  of  justice.  He  said  '^  that 
the  amount  of  compensation  that  we  would  receive  from  oar  fisheries 
must  *be  an  amount  nnanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  must  be  willing  to  accept  such  compensation  as 
the  American  Commissioner  would  be  willing  to  concede  to  us,  or  we 
should  receive  nothing." 

While  the  Commission  was  in  session,  an  equally  distinct  declaration 
of  the  British  opinion  of  the  requirements  of  the  treaty,  on  this  point, 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  leading  newspaper  of  that  country.  The 
London  Times  announced  in  its  issue  of  July  6,  1877,  in  the  most  un- 
qualified terms,  that  "  on  every  point  that  comes  before  it"  [the  Fishery 
Commission]  ''  for  decision,  the  nnanimous  consent  of  all  its  members  is, 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  necessary  before  an  authoritative  verdict  can 
be  given." 

In  this  country  no  public  discussion  on  this  point  seems  to  have  arisen 
nntil  since  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  Commission.  It  will  be 
quite  competent  for  Congress,  in  considering  an  appropriation  to  meet 
the  proper  obligations  of  the  government  under  the  treaty,  to  waive  or 
to  insist  upon  this  objection  to  the  validity  of  the  award  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  nonconformity  to  the  requirements  of  the  treaty.  In  the 
absence  of  any  declaration  by  Congress  adverse  to  the  validity  of  the 
award,  it  will  not  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  raise  any  discussion 
with  tne  British  Government  upon  this  point.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Congress  should  accompany  the  appropriation  with  an  expression  of  its 
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opinion  that  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  should  be  drawn 
to  the  subject,  the  actnal  payment  of  the  award  might,  so  far  as  this 
point  is  concerned,  well  be  made  to  depend  apon  the  view  which  that 
government  should  maintain  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  in  this 
regard.  I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  neither  the  peoi)le  of  this  coun- 
try nor  any  branch  of  this  government  will  desire  to  seek  exemption 
from  a  money  payment  upon  any  judgment  of  its  own  upon  a  point  of 
this  nature  under  this  beneficent  treaty,  unless  it  be  so  well  founded  as 
to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  other  High  Oontracting  Party. 

I  pass  now  to  an  examination  of  serious  importance,  that  is  to  say,  a 
GompansoD  between  the  award  of  the  Commission  in  its  substance,  with  the 
rabmission  thereto  under  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  and 
the  limitation  of  its  i)ower  over  the  matter  in  contention,  between  the 
two  countries,  are  defined.  That  an  award  should  comport  with,  and 
not  transcend,  the  submission  of  the  parties  is  a  vital  principle  of  all 
arbitrations,  whether  public  or  private,  and  its  firm  maintenance  is  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  this  beneficent  method  of  settling  con- 
troversies between  nations  and  individuals.  Too  ready  or  too  severe  an 
application  of  this  rule,  in  reference  to  international  arbitrations,  is 
easily  avoided  by  a  recognition  of  certain  manifest  propositions.  In 
tbe  first  place,  the  largeness  of  the  subjects  and  the  generality  of  the 
elements  of  controversies  between  nations  preclude  the  vitiation  of  an 
award  far  exceeding  the  submission,  unless  upon  a  measure  of  disparity 
which  cannot  reasonably  Xre  overlooked  and  which  cannot  fairly  be  dis- 
puted. In  the  second  place,  the  absence  of  any  possible  resort  to  a 
common  paramount  judgment  as  to  tbe  rectitude  of  the  objection  to  au 
international  award,  ^iPd  tbe  necessar}' renewal,  therefore,  or  aggravation 
of  the  orginal  controversy  as  the  consequence  of  impugning  the  award 
may  well  be  trusted  to  deter  a  government  from  attempting  such  criti- 
cism, except  upon  most  certain  and  adequate  grounds,  and  under  tbe 
most  urgent  motives  of  avoiding  still  more  serious  mischiefs  to  the 
public  interests. 

The  mass  of  testimony  and  the  amplitude  of  argument  produced  be- 
fore tbe  commission,  and  submitted  herewith,  however  carefully  explored, 
will,  I  think,  leave  no  doubt  upon  tbe  main  features  of  tbe  controversy 
apon  which  the  award  should  be  tested  in  respect  to  its  conformity  to 
the  submission.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  tbe  protocols  of  the 
conferences  have  preserved  no  record  of  tbe  steps  in  tbe  investigation, 
or  of  tbe  methods  of  reasoning  by  which  the  widely  diverse  conclusions 
of  the  two  Commissioners  that  concurred  and  tbe  Commissioner  that  dis- 
sented, respectively,  were  reached.  The  promulgation  of  the  judgments 
of  the  several  Commissioners  followed  immediately  upon  the  closing  of 
the  arguments,  and  was  accompanied  by  no  exposition  whatever  of  the 
grounds  of  such  judgments.  In  the  absence  of  direct  instructions  from 
these  sources  it  is  necessary  to  unfold,  from  tbe  proofs,  the  practical 
nature  and  character  of  tbe  pecuniary  interests  which  constitute  the  sub- 
jects to  be  compared  in  money  value  by  tbe  Commissioners,  under  Arti- 
cles XVIII,  XIX,  and  XXI,  of  the  Treaty,  to  reach  tbe  result  of  a  pe- 
cuniary award  under  Article  XXII. 

I.  It  will  appear,  indisputably,  upon  the  proofs  that  the  practical 
measure  of  the  concession  to  tbe  United  States  of  Article  XVIIl,  was  the 
grant  of  a  participation  by  our  citizens  in  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Gulf 
of  Saint  Lawrence;  that  is  to  sa^^,  of  a  free  and  equal  right  to  take  part 
io  the  fisheries  within  the  three  miles  line  instead  of  being  excluded 
therefrom,  as  under  the  convention  of  18L8.  It  also  appears  from  the 
proofty  tliat  the  fishery  thus  opened  to  us  was  the  mackerel  fishery,  within 
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that  line.  This  concession,  then,  constituted  the  whole  subject  and 
measare  of  any  pecaniary  value  which  could  enter  into  any  award 
against  the  United  States.  What  the  pecuniary  value  of  this  participa- 
tion in  the  inshore  mackerel  fishery  was  fairly  estimable  at,  constituted 
the  exterior  limit  of  any  possible  award  against  the  United  States. 

II.  But  when  this  first  term  of  the  pecuniary  calculations  had  been 
reached,  there  remained  for  the  Commission  a  similar  estimate  of  the 
pecuniary  value  of  the  concessions  made  frj<  the  United 'States  under 
Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  the  treaty.  Whatever,  upon  a  fair  estimate, 
should  seem  to  be  the  pecuniary  value  of  these  concessions,  was  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  concession  to  the  United 
States  under  Article  XVIII,  and  the  balance,  as  thus  produced,  and  that 
only,  should  constitute  the  award  justifiable  under  Article  XXII. 

As  the  result  of  this  pecuniary  problem,  submitted  by  the  treaty  to 
this  commission.  Commissioners  Delfosse  and  Gait  have  given  the  sum 
of  85,500,000  as  the  superior  value  of  the  enjoyment  for  twelve  years  by 
the  United  States  of  tbe  concession  under  Article XVIII,  over  the  enjoy- 
ment for  the  same  period  by  British  interests  of  the  concessions  under 
Articles  XIX  and  XXI.  Commissioner  Kellogg,  on  the  other  hand, 
finds  <'  that  the  advantages  accruing  to  Great  Britain  under  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  are  greater  than  the  advantages  conferred  on  the  United 
States  by  said  treaty,"  and  could  concur,  therefore,  in  no  pecuniary 
award  against  the  United  States  under  Article  XXII. 

Tbe  first  impression  on  comparing  this  ^'  award  "  of  two  Commissioners 
with  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  contention  between  the  governments 
by  the  Joint  High  Commissioners,  and  the  treaty  ^<  submission"  of  a 
single  point  in  that  contention  not  finally  disposed  of  by  the  treaty 
itself,  is  of  almost  irresistible  force  that  the  pecuniary  measure,  an- 
nounced by  the  two  Commissioners,  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  very 
limited  subject  submitted  to  the  Commission  for  admeasurement.  If 
the  High  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  considered 
$1,000,000  as  a  liberal  sum  for  the  purchase  in  perpetuity  of  the  whole 
privilege  of  the  inshore  fishery,  without  any  further  advantageous  con 
cessions  in  exchange  therefor,  and  if  the  High  Commissioners  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  considered  the  exemption  of  the  products  of  the 
Canadian  fisheries  from  duties  on  importation  in  this  country  so  valua- 
ble that  such  concession,  on  our  part,  could  not  be  dispensed  with  as  an 
element  in  the  negotiation,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  these  emi- 
nent persons  could  have  had  in  mind  in  the  <^  submission"  of  Article 
XXII  of  the  treaty  the  same  subject  of  valuation  which,  in  the  minds 
of  the  two  Fishery  Commissioners,  formed  the  basis  of  the  valuation  in 
their  "award." 

The  allowance  of  $5,500,000  for  twelve  years'^  enjoyment  of  what  one 
High  Contracting  Party  valued  in  negotiation  at  less  than  $1,000,000  in 
perpetuity^  and  this  over  and  above  the  privilege  of  free  importation, 
which  the  other  High  Contracting  Party,  in  negotiation,  stipulated  for 
as  indispensable  to  its  interests,  is  not  easily  reconcilable  with  that  es- 
sential identity  between  the  matter  of  the  submission  and  the  matter  of 
the  award  on  which  the  whole  system  of  arbitration  rests.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  judgment  of  Commissioner  Kellogg  seems  quite  conformable 
with  what  was  manifestly  both  the  object  of  the  treaty  negotiations  and 
their  apparent  result.  This  object  and  this  apparent  result  was  to  ad- 
just equivalents  by  the  treaty  itself,  and  leave  but  the  narrowest  margin 
of  debate  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  adjustment,  to  be  the  province  and 
area  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fishery  Commission. 

Giving  the  largest  range  for  divergent  and  conflicting  evidence,  where 
evidence  rests  on  opinion,  and  assuming  the  largest  measure  of  value  to 
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the  concession  of  Article  XYIII,  and  the  smallest  measure  of  valae  to 
oor  set-offs  of  Articles  XIX  and  XXI,  when  we  come  to  definite  criteria 
of  the  valne  of  each,  the  result  seems  incompatible  with  the  required 
identity  between  the  matter  of  the  submission  and  the  matter  of  the 
award. 

It  happened  that  before  the  Commission  at  Halifax  had  concluded  its 
labors,  five  fishing  seasons  of  the  treaty  period  had  already  elapsed, 
aDd  the  actnal  statistics  of  the  privileges  reciprocally  conceded,  were  at 
hand,  to  replace  conjectural  estimates  by  actual  results  of  the  enjoy- 
ment-,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  other,  of  the  reciprocal  concessions.  Upon 
these  statistics  it  was  disclosed  that  the  whole  mackerel  catch  of  the 
United  States,  for  these  five  seasons,  in  the  Oulf  of  Saint  Lawrence, 
both  within  and  without  the  three-mile  line,  was  167,945  barrels.  The 
Canadian  estimates  claimed  that  three  quarters  of  this  cat«h  was  within 
the  three-mile  line,  and  so  to  be  credited  to  the  privilege  conceded  by 
Article  XVIII.  The  United  States  estimate  placed  the  proportion  at 
less  than  a  quarter.  Allowing  even  the  Canadian  claim,  the  product 
of  these  Ave  years  of  inshore  fishery  would  be  125,961  barrels.  It  was 
established  upon  Canadian  testimony  that  the  price  which  mackerel 
bore  in  the  provinces  was  $3.75  per  barrel.  This  would  give  as  th 
value,  cured  and  packed,  of  the  American  catch  under  the  privilege  of 
Article  XYIII  (upon  the  Canadian  claim  of  three-quarters  being  inshore) 
1472,353.  But  in  this  value  are  included  the  barrel,  the  salt,  the  expense 
of  catching,  curing,  and  packing,  all  of  which  must  be  deducted  before 
the  profity  which  measures  the  value  of  the  fishery  privilege,  is  reached. 
Upon  the  evidence  a  dollar  a  barrel  would  be  an  excessive  estimate  of 
such  profit  This  would  give  a  profit  to  the  United  States  from  the  en 
Joyment,  for  these  five  seasons  of  the  fishery  privilege  conceded  under 
Article  XVIII,  of  but  $25,000  a  year. 

The  st^itistics  of  importation  of  the  product  of  the  Canadian  fish- 
eries, ander  the  privilege  of  Article  XXI,  show  that  the  duty  exacted 
prior  to  this  concess  on,  if  imposed  upon  the  Canadian  importations 
under  that  privilege,  would. have  produced  a  revenue  of  about  $200,000 
per  annnm  upon  mackerel  alone,  and  of  $300,000  upon  all  kinds  of  fish 
(mackerel  included)  and  fish  oil. 

Upon  these  figures  it  is  quite  obvious  that  were  the  profits  of  the 
fishery  privilege  enjoyed  by  our  people  under  Article  XVIII  ten-fold 
what  the  statistics  show,  or  $250,000  per  annum,  and  were  the  conces- 
sion of  duty  treated  as  but  one-half  of  it,  or  $150,000  per  annum,  a 
gain  to  the  Canadian  fisheries  under  Article  XXI,  there  would  be  but 
the  som  of  $100,000  per  annum  as  a  support  of  the  two  Commissioners' 
award  of  nearly  $500,000  per  annnm  as  the  balance  of  benefit  to  the 
United  States.  Another  and  quite  independent  criterion  for  testing  the 
oompetenc3'  of  the  two  Commissioners'  award,  is  furnished  by  the  his- 
tory of  this  fishery  privilege  during  some  years  intervening  between  the 
repeal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  The  Provincial  Government  in  these  years  adopted  a 
license  system  by  which  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  inshore  fishery  upon  the  payment  of  fees  for  the  season  at 
the  rate  of  so  much  per  ton.  The  experience  of  this  system  showed 
that,  under  an  exaction  of  50  cents  per  ton,  our  fishing  fleet  generally 
took  oat  licenses:  that  when  the  fee  was  raised  to  $1  per  ton  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  fell  off  about  one-half ;  and  when  a  fee  of  $2  per  ton  was 
exacted  but  few  licenses  were  taken  out.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  sug- 
gest a  more  practical  or  trustworthy  measure  of  the  pecuniary  value  to 
oar  fishermen  of  a  participation  in  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence,  than  a  fair  experiment  of  the  license  system  would 
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afiford.  Assaming,  even,  that  the  tounage  liceDsed  at  the  lowest  rate, 
to  wit,  50  cents  per  ton,  would  have  borne  the  largest  rate  attempted, 
to  wit,  92  per  ton,  and  the  result  places  the  proprietary  value  of  the 
privilege  at  an  inconsiderable  sum.  This  tonnage  was  about  32,000 
tons,  which,  at  92  per  ton,  would  have  produced  a  revenue  to  the  prov- 
inces of  but  $64,000  per  annum.  If  against  this  measure  of  the  value 
of  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII, 
there  be  setoff  the  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  exemption  from  duty, 
as  hereinbefore  stated,  at  $150,000  t)er  annum,  the  concession  made  by 
the  United  States  under  Article  XKI,  the  balance  of  advantage  of  the 
reciprocal  concessions  appears  clearly  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  interests. 

In  the  review  of  the  transaction  of  the  Fishery  Commission,  as  re- 
corded in  the  papers  herewith  submitted,  which  it  was  necessary  for  this 
government  to  make,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  limits  of  the 
subject  submitted  to  the  Commission  had  been  adhered  to  or  transcended 
by  the  two  Commissioners'  award,  I  have  assumed  the  construction  of 
the  evidence,  bearing  upon  the  values  involved,  most  favorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  award. 

The  result,  however,  of  my  examination  of  the  case  satisfies  me  that 
the  two  Commissioners  must  have  taken  into  account  some  very  indefi- 
nite and  quite  illusory  elements  of  calculation,  wholly  outside  of  the 
narrow  submission  of  the  treaty,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  weighty  bal- 
ance of  advantage  to  the  United  States  which  their  award  expresses- 
As  the  Commissioners  have  given  no  information  as  to  the  steps  or 
methods  of  calculation,  respecting  either  of  the  privileges  which  were 
to  be  measured  and  compared  by  them,  which  led  to  the  award  they  have 
made,  I  am  unable  to  correct  my  own  view  of  the  evidence  by  any  in- 
struction from  that  source. 

It  will  be  for  Congress  to  determine  in  making  an  appropriation  to 
meet  the  proper  obligations  of  the  government  under  the  treaty,  whether 
the  question  of  the  non-conformity  of  the  awardto  the  submission,  should 
be  presented  to  the  attention  of  the  British  Government,  and  be  made 
the  subject  of  consideration  between  the  two  governments.  The  ques- 
tion between  the  two  countries  is  of  much  more  serious  import  than  the 
present  money  payment  involved.'  The  subject  of  valuation  will  remain 
as  an  occasion  of  controversy,  after  the  brief  treaty  period  covered  by 
this  award  has  expired.  Seven  years  hence,  if  no  final  negotiation  shall, 
in  the  mean  time,  have  extinguished  this  opportunity  for  umbrage  and 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  countries,  the  subject  of  the  inshore 
fisheries  will  again  vex  the  patience  of  the  governments,  and  disturb 
their  relations.  The  mischief  of  an  extravagant  and  inexplicable  meas- 
ure of  value,  if  acquiesced  in  by  a  payment  of  this  award,  without  an 
absolute  and  firm  protest  against  its  measure  of  the  fishery  privilege 
involved,  will  then  present  itself,  and  may  grow  into  an  unmanageable 
element  in  future  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  interest  of  justice  and 
peace. 

By  Article  XXIIof  the  treaty  the  award  is  made  payable  within  twelve 
months  after  it  shall  have  been  given  ;  that  is,  on  or  before  the  23d  day 
of  November,  in  the  present  year.  While  the  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress will  need  to  be  made  at  the  present  session,  there  will  be  abund- 
ant time,  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  British  Government  the  sentiments  of  this  government,  as  they  shall 
be  expressed  by  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  the  award,  and  its  payment, 
and  the  measure  of  value  of  the  fishery  privilege  involved  therein. 
BespectfuUy  submitted, 

WM.  M.  EVABTS. 

To  the  Pbesident. 


TRBA.TY  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

ARTICLES  RELATING  TO  THE  FISHERIES. 

Concluded  Majf  Sj  1871 ;  ratifioationa  exchanged  June  17, 1871 ;  pro- 
claimed July  4tj  1971. 

Article  XVIIL 

It  is  agreed  by  tbe  High  Oontracting  Parties  that,  la  addition  to  the 
liberties  secared  to  tbe  CTnited  States  fishermen  by  the  Oouventiou  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  at  London  on  the 
20th  day  of  October,  1818,  of  taking,  cnring,  and  drying  fish  on  certain 
coasts  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies  therein  defined,  tbe  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  shall  have,  in  common  with  the  subjects 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  tbe  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned 
in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  Treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except 
ifaell-flsfa,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  barbonrs,  and 
creeks  of  the  Provinces  of  Qnebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brnnswick^ 
and  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of  the  several  islands 
thereto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore, 
with  permission  to  land  npon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and 
also  npon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  pnrpose  of  drying  their  nets 
and  cnring  their  fish ;  provided,  that  in*  so  doing  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  British  fishermen,  in  the 
peaceable  nse  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occnpancy  for  the 
same  purpose. 

II  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the 
Bea>ftshery,  and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries 
in  rivers  and  ttie  months  of  rivers,  are  reserved  exclusively  for  British 
IMiennen. 

AUTICLB  XIX. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  that  British  subjects 
shall  have,  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  liberty, 
for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  Treaty,  to 
lake  Ash  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  tbe  eastern  sea-coasts  and 
shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north 
latitode,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacenti 
and  in  the  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasts  and  shores 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  said  islands,  without  being  restricted 
to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  npon  the  said 
coasts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  islands  aforesaid,  for  the  pnrpose 
of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided  that,  in  so  doing, 
thegr  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  the 
fishermen  of  the  United  States  in  the  peaceable  nse  of  any  part  of  the 
■aid  ooasts  ki  their  occnpancy  for  the  same  purpose. 

R  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the 
sea^fishervy  and  that  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries 
ID  rivers  and  mouths  of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exd naively  for  fish- 
emeu  of  the  United  States. 
If 
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Article  XX. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  places  desigDated  by  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  5th  of  June,  1854^ 
upon  the  coasts  of  Her  Britannic  Miyesty's  Dominions  and  the  United 
States,  as  places  reserved  from  the  common  right  of  fishing  under  that 
treaty,  shall  be  regarded  as  in  like  manner  reserved  from  the  common 
right  of  fishing  under  the  preceding  articles.  In  case  any  question 
fihould  arise  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  as  to  the  common  right  of  fishing  in  places  not  thus 
-designated  as  reserved,  it  is  agreed  that  a  Commission  shall  be  appointed 
to  designate  such  places,  and  shall  be  constituted  in  the  same  manner, 
and  have  the  same  powers,  duties,  and  authority  as  the  Commission 
-appointed  under  the  said  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  5th  of  June, 
1854. 

Article  XXI. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII 
^f  this  treaty,  fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of  the  inland 
lakes,  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in 
oil),  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  shall  be  admitted 
jnto  each  country,  respectively,  free  of  duty. 

Article  XXII. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty that  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  Article  XVIII  of  this  treaty  are  of  greater  value  than  those  ac- 
corded by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  this  Treaty  to  the  subjects  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  this  assertion  is  not  admitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Uuit^  States,  it  is  further  agreed  that  Commissioners  shall 
be  appointed  to  determine,  having  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by 
the  United  States  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated 
in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  this  Treaty,  the  amount  of  any  compensa- 
tion which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  in  return 
for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under 
Article  XY III  of  this  Treaty ;  and  that  any  sum  of  money  which  the 
said  Commissioners  may  so  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
Government,  in  a  gross  sum,  within  twelve  months  after  sueh  award 
shall  have  been  given. 

Article  XXIIL 

The  Commissioners  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say:  One  Commissioner  shidl 
be  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  by  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  a  third  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  coivjointly;  and  in  case  the  third  Commissioner  shall 
not  have  been  so  named  within  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  date 
when  this  article  shall  take  effect,  then  the  third  Commissioner  shall  be 
named  by  the  representative  at  London  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Hungary.  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  inca- 
pacity of  any  Commissioner,  or  in  the  event  of  any  Commissioner  omit- 
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t\ug  or  ceasing  to  act,  the  vacancy  shall  be  fLIled  in  the  manner  herein- 
before provid^  for  making  the  original  appointment,  the  period  of  three 
months  in  case  of  snch  sabstitution  being  calculated  from  the  date  of 
the  happening  of  the  vacancy. 

The  Commissioners  so  named  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  in  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  earliest  convenient  period  after  they 
have  been  respectively  named,  and  shall,  before  proceeding  to  any  busi- 
Bees,  make  and  sabscribe  a  solemn  declaration  that  they  will  impartially 
and  carefully  examine  and  decide  the  matters  referred  to  them  to  the 
best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  jastice  and  equity;  and  such 
declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  also  name  one  person  to 
attend  the  Commission  as  its  agent,  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  mat- 
ten  connected  with  the  Gommission. 

Article  XXIV. 

The  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  such  order  as  the  Gommis- 
sioners  appointed  under  Articles  XXII  and  XXIII  of  this  treaty  shall 
determine.  They  shall  be  bound  to  receive  such  oral  or  written  testi- 
mony as  either  government  may  present.  If  either  party  shall  offer 
oral  testimony,  the  other  party  shall  have  the  right  of  cross-examination, 
onder  snch  rules  as  the  Commissioners  shall  prescribe. 

If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  either  party  shall  have 
specified  or  alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive  pos- 
session, without  annexing  a  copy,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the  other 
party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to  furnish  that  party  with  a  copy 
thereof,  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other,  through  the  Commis- 
skmers,  to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  papers  ad- 
duced as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as 
the  Commissioners  may  require. 

The  case  on  either  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Gommission,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  requested  to  give  their  award  as  soon  as  possible  there- 
after. The  aforesaid  period  of  six  months  may  be  extended  for  three 
months  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  Oommissioners 
under  the  circumstances  contemplated  in  Article  XXIII  of  this  Treaty. 

Artiole  XXV. 

The  Commissioners  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  and  correct  minutes 
or  notes  of  all  their  proceedings,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  may  ap- 
point and  employ  a  secretary  and  any  other  necessary  officer  or  officers 
to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  which  may  come  before 
them. 

Bach  of  the  High  Gontracting  Parties  shall  pay  its  own  Commissioner 
and  agent  or  counsel ;  all  other  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two 
governments  in  equal  moieties. 

Arttole  XXVL 

The  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  ascending  and  descending, 
from  the  forty-flfth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where  it  ceases  to  form 
the  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea,  shall 
foraver  remadn  free  and  open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the  citi- 
xens  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  any  laws  and  regulations  of  Oreat 
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Britain  or  of  the  DomiQion  of  CaDada,  not  inconsiBtent  with  Bach  [>rlY- 
ilege  of  free  navigation. 

The  navigation  of  the  rivers  Yukon,  Porcupine,  and  Stikine,  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea,  shall  forever  remain  free 
and  open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the  snhjects  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  any  laws 
and  regulations  of  either  country  within  its  own  territory,  not  incon- 
sistent with  such  privilege  of  free  navigation. 

aeticxe  xxvrr. 

The  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  urge  upon  the 
Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  use  of  the  Welland,  St.  Lawrence,  and  other  canals 
in  the  Dominion  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Dominion ;  and  the  Government  of  the  ITnited  States  engages  that  the 
subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  enjoy  the  use  of  the  St.  Clair 
Flats  Canal  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  and  further  engages  to  urge  upon  the  State  governments  to 
secure  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  the  use  of  the  several 
State  canals  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  or  rivers  trav- 
ersed by  or  contiguous  to  the  boundary-line  between  the  possessions  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States. 

Article  XXVIII. 

The  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan  shall  also,  for  the  term  of  years 
mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty,  be  free  and  open  for  the 
purpose  of  commerce  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  subject 
to  any  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  States  bor 
dering  thereon  not  inconsistent  with  such  privilege  of  free  navigation. 

Article  XXIX. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII 
of  this  Treaty,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  arriving  at  the  ports  of 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Portland,  and  any  other  ports  in  the  United 
States  which  have  been  or  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  specially  desig- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  destined  for  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Possessions  in  North  America,  may  be  entered  at 
the  proper  custom-house  and  conveyed  in  transit,  without  the  payment 
of  duties,  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  under  such  rales, 
regulations,  and  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe; 
and,  under  like  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise may  be  conveyed  in  transit,  without  the  payment  of  duties, 
from  such  Possessions  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States  for 
export  from  the  said  ports  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  further  agreed  that,  for  the  like  period,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise arriving  at  any  of  the  ports  of  H^r  Britannic  Majesty's  Posses- 
sions in  North  America,  and  destined  for  the  United  States,  may  be 
entered  at  the  proper  custom-house  and  conveyed  in  transit,  without  the 
payment  of  duties,  through  the  said  Possessions,  under  sach  rules  and 
regulations,  and  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  as  the 
Governments  of  the  said  Possessions  may  fram  time  to  time  prescribe; 
and,  under  like  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
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cbandise  may  be  conveyed  in  transit,  without  payment  of  duties,  from 
the  United  States  through  the  said  Possessions  to  other  places  in  the 
United  States,  or  for  export  from  ports  in  the  said  Possessions. 

Article  XXX. 

It  18  ajcreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIEE 
of  ihie  Treaty,  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  may  carry  in  British 
▼essels,  without  payment  of  duty,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  firom 
one  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  upon  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  rivers  connecting  the  same,  to 
another  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  as  afore- 
said :  Provided,  That  a  portion  of  such  transportation  is  made  through 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  land-carriage  and  in  bond,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  may,  for  the  like  period,  carry  in  United 
Statee  vessels,  without  payment  of  duty,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
from  one  port  or  place  within  the  Possessions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
in  North  America  to  another  port  or  place  within  the  said  Possessions : 
Provided,  That  a  portion  of  such  transportation  is  made  through  the 
territM^y  of  the  United  States  by  land-carriage  and  in  bond,  under  such 
rales  and  regulations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Government 
<rf  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  further  engages  not  to  impose 
any  export  duties  on  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  carried  under  this 
article  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  engages  to  urge  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada and  the  legislatures  of  the  other  colonies  not  to  impose  any  export 
duties  on  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  carried  under  this  article;  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  may,  in  ease  such  export  duties 
are  imposed  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  suspend,  during  the  period 
that  such  duties  are  imposed,  the  right  of  carrying  granted  under  this 
article  in  favor  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  Crovemment  of  the  United  States  may  suspend  the  right  of  carry- 
ing granted  in  favor  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  under  this 
article,  in  case  the  Dominion  of  Canada  should  at  any  time  deprive  the 
citiieDs  of  the  United  States  of  the  use  of  the  canals  in  the  said  Domin- 
ion on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion,  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  XXVIL 

Article  XXXL 

The  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  further  engages  to  urge 
«pon  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Legislature  of 
New  Brunswick,  that  no  export  duty,  or  other  duty,  shall  Im  levied  on 
l«mb^  or  timber  of  any  kind  cut  on  that  portion  oi  the  American  ter- 
ritory in  the  State  of  Maine  watered  by  the  river  St.  John  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  floated  down  that  river  to  the  sea,  when  the  same  is  shipped 
to  the  United  States  from  the  Province  of  Sew  Brunswick.  And,  in 
case  any  such  export  or  other  duty  continues  to  be  levied  after  the 
ex|rfration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratiflcaitions 
of  this  treaty,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
wu^  snapend  the  right  of  carrying  hereinbefore  granted  under  Article 
XXX  of  this  treaty,  for  such  period  as  such  export  or  other  duty  may 
be  levied. 
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Article  XXXII. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  provisioDS  and  stipulations  of  Articles 
XVIII  to  XXY  of  this  Treaty,  inclusive,  shall  extend  to  the  Colony  of 
Kewfonndland,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable.  But  if  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland,  or  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  shall  not  embrace  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  in  their  laws 
enacted  for  carrying  the  foregoing  articles  into  effect,  then  this  article 
shall  be  of  no  effect ;  but  the  omission  to  make  provision  by  law  to  give 
it  effect,  by  either  of  the  legislative  bodies  aforesaid,  shall  not  in  any 
way  impair  any  other  articles  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  XXXIII. 

« 

The  foregoing  Articles  XYIII  to  XXY,  inclusive,  and  Article  XXX 
of  this  Treaty,  shall  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  carry 
them  into  operation  shall  have  been  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  and  by  the  Legislature 
of  Prince  Edward's  Island  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  other.  Such  assent  naving  been  given,  the  said 
articles  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
at  which  they  may  come  into  operation ;  and,  farther,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years  after  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have 
given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the  same ;  each  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  being  at  liberty  to  give  such  notice  to  the 
other  at  the  end  of  the  said  period  of  ten  years  or  at  any  time  afterward* 


Mr.  Foster  to  Mr.  EvarU. 

Washington,  December  13, 1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  yon  the  complete  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Halifax  Commission,  under  Articles  XVIII  to  XXIII 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  signed  May  8, 1871,  together  with  the  resalt 
arrived  at  by  the  Commissioners. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  A.  D.  1877,  the  Commission  met  and  organized. 
On  that  day  the  rules  of  procedure  were  adopted,  and  the  case  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  was  filed.  The  Commission  adjourned  from  Jane 
16  to  July  28,  during  which  interval  I  prepared  and  filed  the  answer  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  a  reply  to  the  answer  was  filed  by  the 
British  Agent. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  Commission  began  on  the  28th  of  July,  and 
the  time  was  occupied  until  the  18th  of  September,  principally  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses  and  reading  of  affidavits  in  sapport  of  the 
case  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Daring  that  time,  two  interloootory 
discussions  took  place  of  considerable  importance. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  the  counsel  of  the  United  States  made  ft 
strenuous  effort  to  obtain  some  arrangement  by  which  the  argnments 
should  be  so  alternated  as  to  give  them  fair  notice  of  the  groands  to  be 
taken  and  positions  to  be  maintained  in  the  final  reply  on  behalf  of 
Great  Britain,  especially  as  regards  the  bearing  of  their  testimony  and 
statistics,  as  to  which  their  case  filed  would  be  of  little  use.  This  was 
particularly  important,  because  no  oral  opening  whatever  had  been 
made  by  the  Agent  or  counsel  of  Her  Majesty.    Although  the  mles  of 
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proeedore  seemed  clearly  to  contemplate  an  opening  npon  the  evidence, 
they  did  not  in  terms  reqaire  one.  This  application  was  refused  by  a 
majority  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Kellogg  dissenting.  And  the  final 
result  was,  that  the  three  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
were  compelled  to  be  made  first,  and  were  followed  by  three  arguments 
on  behalf  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was,  and  is,  the  opinion  of  the  counsel  and  Agent  of  the  United 
States  that  it  would  have  been  fairer  and  more  consonant  with  usage 
to  have  arranged  some  order  of  arguments,  by  which  the  counsel  for  the 
United  States  might  hear  something  from  the  British  counsel  as  to  the 
bearing  and  use  to  be  made  of  the  evidence  before  their  own  arguments 
were  completed,  reserving  to  the  British  Government  the  advantage  of 
the  final  reply. 

Daring  the  progress  of  the  evidence  ofi'ered  for  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
it  became  obvious  that  a  very  large,  if  not  the  greater,  part  of  the 
British  claim  was  based  npon  alleged  advantages  of  a  commercial 
character,  which,  whether  valuable  or  not,  were  certainly  not  secured 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1871. 

I  therefore,  on  the  1st  of  September,  made  the  following  motion,  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  these  pretended  advantages  from  considera- 
tion, and  thus  relieving  us  from  the  necessity  of  swelling  an  already 
enormoas  volume  of  testimony  by  evidence  on  points  clearly  irrelevant 
to  tJie  true  issue : 

The  ooansel  and  Agent  of  the  United  States  ask  the  honorable  Commissioners  to  rule 
and  declare  that  it  is  not  competent  for  this  Commission  to  award  any  compensation 
for  oommereial  intereonrse  between  the  two  conntriesi  and  that  the  advantages  resnlt- 
iag  from  the  practice  of  purchasing  bait,  ice,  supplies,  Ao.,  and  from  being  allowed  to 
transship  cargoes  in  British  waters,  do  not  oonstitnte  a  foundation  for  award  of  com  - 
pensation,  and  shaU  be  wholly  excladed  from  the  consideration  of  this  tribunal. 

On  the  5th  and  6th  September  this  motion  was  fully  argued  on  both 
rides,  and  at  the  close  of  the  argument  the  Gommission  unanimously 
rendered  the  following  decision : 

The  Commission,  having  considered  the  motion  submitted  by  the  Agent  of  the 
United  States  at  the  conference  held  on  the  1st  instant,  decide : 

That  it  is  not  within  the  competence  of  this  tribunal  to  award  compensation  for 
eonoiercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  nor  for  purchasing  bait,  ice,  sup- 
plies, Ae,f  nor  for  permission  to  transship  cargoes  in  British  waters. 

The  British  case  had  (page  29)  made  the  following  emphatic  statement : 

Freedom  to  transfisr  cargoes,  to  outfit  vessels,  buy  supplies,  obtain  bait,  and  traffic 
generally  in  British  ports  and  harbors,  or  to  teausact  other  busiikess  ashore,  not  neces- 
sarily oonnested  with  fishing  pursuits,  are  secondary  privileges,  which  materially  en- 
hance the  principal  concessions  to  United  States  citizens.  The9e  advantages  are  indU' 
jmMoMe  to  the  9U€ce$$  of  foreign  ftshina  on  Canadian  ooaeU  ;  Moiihout  euch  faeiliiieSf  fishing- 
opermUonSfhotk  inoide  and  outside  of  the  in-shores,  cannot  he  conducted  on  an  extensive  and 
remmmeratUfe  scale, 

Natnrally,  therefore,  the  Agent  and  counsel  of  the  United  States  felt 
that  this  decision  of  the  Gommission  eliminated  from  the  British  claim 
its  largest  element  of  value,  and  that  they  were  not  only  at  liberty  but 
bound  to  confine  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  what  was  left, 
namely,  the  value  of  the  specific  fisheries  which  had  been  opened  to  the 
dtisens  of  the  United  States  by  the  XYIIL  Article  of  the  treaty  of 
1871 ;  and  in  this  opinion  they  were  confirmed  by  the  language  of  Sir 
Alexander  Gait,  one  of  the  Oommissioners,  in  expressing  his  concur- 
rence in  the  decision : 

I  listened  with  very  neat  pleasure  to  the  extremelv  able  arguments  m  ide  on  botb 
iideSi  and  I  find  that  the  enect  of  this  motion  and  of  the  arf(ttmeot  which  has  been 
given  opoo  ii  is  to  limit  the  power  of  this  tribunal  to  certain  specified  points.    Thia 
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definition  is  nndonbtedly  important  in  its  conFeaneooee.  It  eliminateft  from  the  oon- 
Bideration  of  the  CommiBsion  an  important  part  or  the  case  submitted  on  behalf  of  Her 
Mijesty's  Government,  and  this  is  ondoubtedly  the  ease,  so  far  as  this  part  forms  a 
direct  elaim  for  compensation. 

The  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  oommenoed  on  the  19th. 
day  of  September  and  closed  on  the  24  th  of  October.  Daring  that  time 
seventy-eight  witnesses  were  examined  orally,  nearly  all  of  whom  came 
ftom  the  fishing-towns  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  had  been  prac- 
tical fishermen  and  commanders  of  fishing-schooners.  Among  them, 
however,  were  a  number  of  the  largest  fish-dealers  and  owners  of  fish- 
ing-vessels in  the  United  States. 

I  also  introdaced  two  hundred  and  eighty  afiSdavits  and  a  fi^eat  mass 
of  statistics  gathered  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the 
custom-house  of  Boston  and  Gloucester,  and  the  returns  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts inspector-general  of  fish. 

Much  use  was  made  of  Canadian  public  documents  and  of  the  diplo- 
matic and  legislative  discussions  of  questions  connected  with  the  British. 
North  American  fisheries,  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  use  them  under  the  convention  of  1818,  and  the  limitations  of  those 
rights  by  the  terms  of  that  convention,  and  upon  the  degree  of  impor- 
twee  of  the  extension  of  fishing-rights  conferred  on  the  United  States 
by  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty  and  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  value  to  the  Canadians  of  the  remission  of 
duties  upon  fish  and  fish-oil  and  of  free  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  during  the  period  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty ;  of  the  dis- 
astrous effect  of  the  abrogation  of  that  treaty  upon  the  fishing  interests 
of  the  Dominion ;  of  the  revival  of  those  interests  directly  after  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  went  into  operation ;  of  their  present  flourishing 
and  prosperous  condition;  and  of  their  favorable  prospects  for  the 
future,  seemed  to  me  very  fhll  and  conclusive. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared,  without  contradiction,  that  ever  since 
that  treaty  took  effect,  July  1, 1873,  United  States  fishing  in  British 
waters  had  steadily  declined  ]  that  it  had  become  unprofitable,  and  was 
being  gradually  well-nigh  abandoned.  In  addition  to  such  direct  testi- 
mony, no  uncertain  evidence  of  the  practical  participation  of  United 
States  fishermen  in  the  fisheries  within  the  territorial  waters  of  Canada 
and  of  the  real  value  of  such  fishing  was  furnished  by  the  history  of 
the  system  of  licenses  adopted  by  the  Dominion  (Government  during 
the  years  intervening  between  the  termination  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
of  1854  and  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  During  these 
years,  from  1866  to  1870,  the  Dominion  issued  licenses  permitting  United 
States  fishermen  to  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit  upon  payment  of  a 
fixed  tonnage-fee,  which,  at  first,  was  50  cents  per  ton,  and  was  after- 
ward raised  to  f  1  and  then  to  $2  per  ton. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  that,  at  50  cents  per  ton,  licenses  were  almost 
universally  taken,  and  when  tne  fee  was  increased  to  $1,  the  taking  of 
licenses  was  reduced  about  one-half,  and  that  when  ic  reached  $2,  hanlly 
any  were  procured,  that  amount  being  a  tax  too  onerous  for  reasonable 
profit ;  and  when  the  licenses  were  taken,  the  fee  was  paid,  not  as  rep- 
resenting the  mercantile  value  of  the  right,  but  largely  to  escape  annoy-, 
ance,  litigation,  and  the  uncertanties  arising  out  of  the  claim  of  the 
Canadians  to  draw  lines  of  exclusion  between  headlands.  The  largest 
number  of  United  States  vessels  taking  out  licenses  during  any  of  these 
years  was  454,  which,  at  the  high  average  of  70  tons  a  vessel,  would  be 
31,780  tons.  Putting  these  licenses  at  the  highest  point,  f  2  per  ton, 
that  would  make  an  amount  of  $63,560  annually.    This  indicates  what 
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tbe  DomioioQ  Govennn^nt  waa  willinc?  to  accept  as  the  price  of  that 
privilege,  and  the  conviction  of  the  United  States  fishermen  that  they 
ooald  not  aCTord  to  pay  saoh  an  amoont,  and  preferred  exclusion  from 
the  limits  to  its  payment. 

The  mackerel-fishery  is  tbe  on\y  one  pursued  by  United  States  flsher- 
Bien,  to  any  considerable  extent^  within  Canadian  territorial  waters. 
And  as  to  this  the  evidence  seemed  to  me  to  show  conclusively  that 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  mackerel  taken  in  the  Oalf  of  Saint 
Lawrenoe  or  elsewhere  adjacent  to  the  British  Korth  American  posses- 
sions has  ever  been  canght  within  the  three-mile  zone.  Upon  a  care- 
fol  review  of  all  the  evidence,  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  annual 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  which  two  of  the  Oommissioners 
have  attempted  to  award  far  exceeds  the  commercial  value  of  all  the 
fish  drawn  from  Canadian  waters  by  American  fishermen  after  they  are 
cangbt  and  landed  upon  shore.  If  it- were  a  simple  question  how  much 
should  be  |)aid  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  within  these  limits,  the  result 
arrived  at  by  the  two  Commissioners  would  be  an  erroneously  exagger- 
ated valuation. 

But  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  Commissioners  were  enjoined,  by 
way  of  offset,  to  have  regard  to  the  value  of  the  concession  of  a  vested 
right  to  import  fish  and  fishoil  duty  free  into  the  United  States.  The 
direct  pecuniary  gains,  accruing  to  the  Canadians  from  this  concession, 
were  shown  to  amount  to  between  three  hundred  thousand  and  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  and  to  be  constantly  increasing. 

I  am  oonstrained  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
must  have  wholly  disregarded  this  element  in  their  conclusion,  though 
upon  what  grounds  they  did  so  I  am  quite  unable  to  conjecture. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  I  thought — and  in  this  opinion 
the  eminent  counsel  associated  with  me  in  the  conduct  of  the  case  fully 
agreed — that  it  had  been  proved  conclusively  that  the  mackerel-fishery 
of  tbe  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  was  so  variable  that  it  offered  no  cer* 
tainty  of  profit ;  that  the  fishing  by  United  States  vessels  in  Cana- 
dian territorial  waters  was  only  occasional,  and  in  amount  bore  but  a 
small  proportion  to  their  fishing  in  the  body  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence which  is  a  part  of  the  open  sea  and  free  to  all  mankind,  and  in 
the  inshore  fisheries,  which  were  free  to  them  under  the  convention  of 
1818;  that  the  developmeiitof  tiie  United  States  coast  fishery  has  offered, 
and  would  continue  to  offer,  a  more  profitable  field  for  the  industry  and 
capital  of  United  States  fishermen }  that  the  supply  of  fish  from  the 
lakes  and  tbe  transport  of  fresh  fish  far  into  the  interior,  were  super- 
seding the  use  of  salted  mackerel  as  an  article  of  food  $  that  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  had  always  been,  and  from  the  nature  of 
things  must  continue  to  be,  indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of  their 
own  fisheries  by  the  Canadians,  and  that  the  gain  to  them  by  the  remis- 
sion of  duties  had  been  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
Urs  aoanally  and  was  steadily  increasing. 

The  decision  of  September  6  having,  in  the  language  of  Sir  Alexander 
Gait,  <*  eliminated  an  important  part  of  Her  Majest.y's  case,  so  far  as 
that  part  found  a  direct  claim  for  compensation,"  we  felt  that  if  tbe  Com- 
missioners were  to  be  governed  by  the  law  and  the  evidence,  they  ooght 
not  to  make  any  awai^  against  the  United  States,  and  we  are  of  the 
same  opinion  still. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  tbe  result  arrived  at  by  a  majority  of  the 
Commissionera,  whether  it  does  or  does  not  constitute  a  valid  award  under 
the  treaty,  should  never  be  accepted  as  a  valuation  of  the  inshore  fish- 
eriesi  entitled  to  weight,  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  embraced  in 
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the  treaty.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  my  associates,  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  universal  opinion  of  the  United  States  fishermen,  fish-dealers, 
and  owners  of  fishing- vessels.  The  importance  to  the  Canadians  of  access 
to  the  United  States  markets  is  so  indispensable,  that  the  control  over 
fish  importations  will  constitute  the  means  of  eventaally  securing  to 
this  country  an  indemnity  against  any  injustice  which  we  may  have 
received  in  this  measure  of  the  value  of  the  inshore  fisheries,  and  of  pre- 
venting any  further  exposure  to  such  injustice. 

If  the  United  States  fishermen  in  the  Oulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  had  been 
promptly  and  fully  protected  from  illegal  molestations  while  exercising 
the  rights  enjoyed  under  the  convention  of  1818,  very  little  would  ever 
have  been  heard  about  the  importance  to  them  of  fishing  in  British  ter- 
ritorial waters. 

You  will  observe  that  two  of  the  (3ommi8sioner8  agreed  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  sum  of  15,500,000  as  due  by  the  United  States,  while  the 
third  expressed  the  opinion  that  nothing  was  due  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  advantages  exchanged  were  completely  equalized  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  itself. 

Having  no  specific  instructions  for  such  a  contingency,  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be  my  duty  to  receive  this  communication  simply  for  transmission^ 
and  to  preserve  for  the  government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
United  States  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  a  decision 
not  unanimous  on  its  face  was  a  proper  and  valid  award  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  my  language  as  recorded  in  the  final  protocol 
will  be  found  apt  and  snfiBcient  for  the  purpose. 

I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  industry  and  fidelity  with 
which  the  counsel  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Richard  H.  Dana,  jr.,  and 
Hon.  William  Henry  Trescot,  performs  their  share  of  the  labor  of  the 
trial,  and  to  the  thoroughness  and  ability  of  their  final  arguments.  It 
was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  have  the  responsibilities  devolved  upon 
me  shared  by  such  able  coadjutors. 

I  also  received  important  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  evidence 
from  F.  J.  BabsoD,  esq.,  collector  of  the  port  of  Gloucester. 

The  presence  at  Halifax  of  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  United  States  Fish 
Oommissioner,  and  his  staff  of  assistants  was  of  great  value. 

From  the  time  when  I  was  first  employed  by  the  government  in  1873 
down  to  the  end  of  the  sessions  of  the  Commission,  I  received  constant 
assistance  irom  Judge  M.  M.  Jackson,  United  States  consul  at  Halifax, 
who  in  familiar  and  thorough  knowledge  of  all  questions  relating  to  the 
fisheries  is  surpassed  by  no  one,  and  who  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  his 
other  official  duties,  has  represented  the  interests  of  his  country  most 
faithfully,  ably,  and  honorably. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DWIGHT  FOSTER, 
Agent  of  the  United  Statee  before  the  Halifax  Commissi&n. 

Hon.  William  M.  Evabts, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Sir  Alexander  T.  Oalt,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  named  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  Hon.  Dwight  Foster  attended  the  conference  as  Agent  of  the 
United  States,  and  Francis  Glare  Ford,  esq.,  attended  as  Agent  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty. 

The  Hon.  Ensign  H.  Kellogg  then  proposed  that  M.  Delfosse  should 
preside  over  the  labors  of  the  mission ;  and 

M.  Delfosse  having  expressed  his  acknowledgments,  assumed  the 
Presidency. 

Sir  A.  T.  Gait  then  requested  M.  Delfosse  to  name  some  suitable  per- 
son to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Oommission.  M.  Delfosse  named  J.  H* 
G.  Bergne,  esq.,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  London,  who  accepted  the  position. 

The  Gommissioners  thereupon  proceeded  to  make  and  subscribe  the 
following  solemn  declaration,  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and 
signed  in  duplicate  by  each  of  the  Gommissioners : 

^'  We,  the  undersigned,  namely,  His  Excellency  Monsieur  Maurice 
Delfosse,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  at  Washington,  etc.,  etc,  etc.,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ambassador  in  London  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria-Hungary ; 

**  The  Honorable  Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  etc..  etc,  etc.,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  and 

<<  Sir  Alexander  Tillock  Gait,  K.  0.  M.  G.,  etc,  etc.,  etc.,  appointed 
by  Her  Britannic  M%jest^; 

'^  Having  met  at  Halifax  as  Gommissioners  under  Article  22  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  of  the  eighth  of  May,  1871,  to  determine,  having 
regard  to  the  privileges  accord^  by  the  United  States  to  the  subjects 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated  in  Articles  19  and  21  of  the  said 
Treaty ;  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought 
to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  tiie  Government 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  Article  18  of  the  said  Treaty,  do 
hereby  solemnly  declare  that  we  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine 
and  decide  the  matters  referred  to  us,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  and 
according  to  justice  and  equity; 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  this 
fifteenth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven." 

MAUBIOE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

Mr.  Ford  then  produced  his  commission  as  Agent  of  Her  Britannic 
Mi^esty,  which  was  found  to  be  in  due  form.  Mr.  Foster  also  produced 
his  commission  as  Agent  of  the  United  States,  which  was  likewise  found 
to  be  in  due  form. 

Mr.  Foster  then  produced  a  draft  of  rules  proposed  for  the  procedure 
of  the  Oommission,  which  had  been  submitted  to  htm  by  Mr.  Ford.  To 
these,  he  said,  that  in  the  main  he  agreed,  but  took  exoeption  to  oertaia 
of  them  which  contemplated  the  appearance  of  counsel  on  either  side, 
as  well  as  the  accredited  Agents.  He  submitted  to  tiie  Oommissionera 
that  no  person  other  than  the  Agent,  on  either  side,  should  be  permitted 
to  address  the  court. 

Mr.  Ford  objected  to  this  view,  and  contended  that  counsel  should  be 
permitted  to  address  the  court. 

Mr.  Foster,  in  reply,  gave  his  reasons  for  maintaining  his  contention.. 

The  Commissioners  thereupon  retired  to  deliberate,  and  on  their  return 
M.  Delfosse  announced  the  following  decision  : 
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^The  GomnilssioDers  having  coDsidered  the  statemeDts  made  by  the 
Agents  of  the  respective  goveromeDts ;  decide,  That  each  Agent  may 
be  beard  personally  or  by  oonnsel,  bat  in  the  case  of  the  British  Agent 
be  shall  be  limited  to^ve,  as  representing  the  Maritime  Provinces  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  British  North  America ;  and  in  the' case  of  the 
Agent  of  the  United  States  he  shall  be  allowed  a  similar  nnmber." 

Mr.  Ford  then  stated  that  he  desired  to  raise  an  important  point,  viz. : 
whether  ex  parte  affidavits  shonld  be  admitted  as  written  testimony, 
under  the  terms  of  Article  24  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  He  con- 
tended that  snch  ex  parte  affidavits  shonld  not  be  admissible  before  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Foster,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  snch  ex  parte  affidavits 
shonld  be  admitted  as  written  testimony,  the  Commissioners  being  left 
to  attach  to  them  snch  valne  as  they  might  think  fit. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  maintained  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Ford  on  this  point. 

The  Commissioners  then  retired  to  deliberate,  and  on  their  retam, 
M.  Delfosse  annoanced  that  the  Commissioners  had  decided  that  affi- 
davits shonld  be  admitted. 

The  Commissioners  then  again  retired  for  deliberation,  and  on  their 
retnm,  M.  Delfosse  stated  that  the  following  rnles  had  been  adopted  for 
the  prooednre  of  the  conrt ;  and  directed  them  to  be  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary:— 

BUI^BB  FOB  THE  FBOOKDUBB  OF  THE  HALIFAX  COMMISSION. 

I.  When  the  Commissioners  shall  have  completed  all  necessary  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  the  British  Agent  shall  present  a  copy  of  the 
^  Case  ^  of  Her  Majesty's  Ctovemment  to  each  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  duplicate  copies  to  the  United  States  Agent. 

IL  The  conrt  shall  thereupon  adjonm  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  on 
the  expiration  of  one-half  of  which  period,  the  United  States  Agent  snail 
deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  at  least  twelve  copies  of  the 
Goonter-case  of  the  United  States  Covemment.  The  British  Agent 
shall,  three  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  conrt,  after  snch  adjonm- 
ment^  deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  at  least  twelve  copies 
of  the  ♦*  Reply  ^  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

III.  The  evidence  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  British  Case 
must  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six  weeks  after  the  case  shall  have 
been  opened  by  the  British  counsel,  unless  a  further  time  be  allowed 
by  the  Commissioners  on  application.  The  evidence  brought  forward 
in  support  of  the  United  States  Counter-case  must  be  closed  within  a 
similar  period,  after  the  opening  of  the  United  States  Case  in  answer, 
onlesB  a  further  time  be  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  on  application. 
A  pmod  of  fourteen  days  shall  then  be  allowed  for  the  evidence  in  re- 
ply on  the  British  side,  unless  a  further  time  be  allowed  by  the  Com- 
misaloDers  on  application.  But  as  soon  as  the  evidence  in  support  of 
the  British  Case  is  closed  that  in  support  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
commenced,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  closed  the  evidence  in  reply  shall  be 
commenced.  After  which^  arguments  shall  be  delivered  on  tibe  part  of 
the  United  States,  in  writing,  within  a  period  of  ten  days,  nnless  a 
further  time  be  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  on  application,  and  argu* 
meats  in  closing  on  the  British  side  shall  be  delivered  in  writing  within 
a  further  period  of  ten  days,  unless  a  further  time  be  allowed  by  the 
Commlseiooers  on  applicatien.  Then  the  case  on  either  side  shall  be 
considered  as  flnsHy  dosed,  unless  the  Commissioners  shall  direct  further 
arguments  upon  the  especial  points,  the  British  Government  having  in 
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such  case  the  right  of  general  reply ;  aod  the  GoanDissionera  shall  at 
onoe  proceed  to  consider  their  award.  The  periods  thus  allowed  for 
hearing  the  evidence  shall  be  without  connting  any  days  of  acUournment 
that  may  be  ordered  by  the  Commissioners. 

lY.  The  t/ommissioners  shall  meet  from  day  to  day  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed, anless  otherwise  adjourned. 

Y.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Oom- 
mission  upon  each  day  of  its  session,  which  shall  be  r^d  at  the  next 
meeting,  and  signed,  after  approval,  by  the  Commissioners,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  Agents. 

YL  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  Notice  Book,  in  which  entries  may  be 
made  by  the  Agent  or  Counsel  for  either  Ck>vernment,  and  all  entries 
in  such  book  shall  be  due  notice  to  the  opposing  Agent  or  Counsel. 

YII.  The  minutes  of  proceedings  and  evidence  shall  be  kept  in  dupli- 
cate, one  of  which  will  be  delivered  to  the  Agent  of  each  Govemmeat 
at  the  close  of  the  proceedings. 

YIIL  One  Counsel  only  shall  be  allowed  to  examine  a  witness,  and 
one  Counsel  only  to  cross-examine  the  same  witness,  unless  otherwise 
allowed  by  the  Commissioners. 

IX.  The  oral  evidence  shall  be  certified  by  the  reporters  taking  the 
same. 

X.  The  Secretary  will  have  charge  of  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
Commission,  and  no  papers  shall  1^  withdrawn  from  the  flies  or  taken 
from  the  office  without  an  order  of  the  Commission.  The  Agent  or 
Counsel  on  either  side  shall,  however,  be  allowed  access  to  such  books 
and  papers  for  purposes  of  reference,  and  at  the  close  of  the  proceed- 
ings books  and  papers  filed  shall  be  returned  to  the  respective  parties 
who  may  have  produced  them. 

XI.  All  witnesses  shall  be  examined  on  oath  or  solemn  affirmation, 
and  ex  parte  affidavits  are  to  be  admitted. 

XII.  The  Award  shall  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  and  copy  be  pre- 
sented to  respective  Agents  of  the  two  Governments. 

XIII.  The  Commissioners  shall  have  power  to  alter,  amend,  add  to, 
suspend,  or  annul,  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  as  may  seem  to  them  ex- 
pedient during  the  course  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Ford  then  proceeded  to  name  the  British  Counsel,  as  follows  : 
Joseph  Doutre,  esq.,  Q.  C,  of  Montreal. 
S.  B.  Thomson,  esq.,  Q.  C,  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
Hon.  W.  Y.  Whiteway,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
Hon.  Louis  H.  Davies,  of  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
K.  L.  Wetherbe,  esq.,  Q.  C,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Mr.  Foster  stated  that  he  would  request  permission  to  name  the  coun- 
sel on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  after  such  adjournment,  as  might 
be  decided  on  after  the  presentation  of  the  '^  Case  "  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  which  request  was  acceded  to  by  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Ford  then  presented  to  each  of  the  Commissioners  a  copy  of  the 
^<  Case"  of  Her  Majesty's  Government*,  and  duplicate  copies  to  the  United 
States  Agent,  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  Documents  to  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  in  support  of  the  '^  Case."    (See  Appendix  A.) 
,  The  Commission  thereupon  adjourned  until  the  next  day,  the  six- 
teenth June,  at  noon. 

MAUBICB  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCI8  CLABE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 
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Pbotoool  II. 

Beecrd  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  second  confer- 
enecy  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  I6th  day  of  June^  1877. 

The  conference  was  held  parsnant  to  adjoarnment. 
The  three  CommissioDers,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

The  President  haviug  directed  the  Secretary  to  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  these  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  commission  was  thereupon  adjonrned  until  Saturday,  the  28th 
day  of  July,  at  11  a.  m. 

MAUBIOE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotocol  III. 

Record  of  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  fAa  third  conference^ 
held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  28tA  day  of  July ^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  three  Commissioners  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  during  the  acyonmment  the  United 
States  Agent  had,  in  compliance  with  the  second  rule  adopted  for  the 
procedure  of  the  Commission,  delivered  to  him  twelve  copies  of  the 
'^Answer  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Case  of  fler 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government."    (Appendix  B.) 

This  ^*  Answer"  was  accompanied  by  a  <'  Brief  for  the  United  States 
opon  the  question  of  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  inshore  fisheries  and 
territorial  waters  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  British  Korth  America." 
(Appendix  C.) 

Copies  of  both  documents  were  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  on  Mon- 
day, the  9th  July,  to  each  of  the  Commissioners. 

In  conformity  with  the  same  rule,  the  British  Agent  had  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  twelve  copies  of  the  ^^  Reply  on  behalf  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  Answer  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
(Appendix  D.) 

A  copy  of  this  document  was  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  to  each  of 
the  Commissioners,  on  the  26th  day  of  July. 

The  Secretary,  by  direction  of  the  President,  then  read  the  records  of 
the  last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commis- 
Bioners,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  then  proceeded  to  name  the  counsel  retained  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  as  follows :  Mr.  William  H.Trescot,  of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Biebard  H.  Dana,  jr.,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Foster  added  that  he  might  possibly,  although  not  probably,  name 
others  at  a  later  day. 

The  Secretaix  then  informed  the  President  that,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioners,  the  services  of  Mr.  George  B.  Bradley, 
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and  of  Mr.  John  A.  Lamsden,  had  been  secared  as  stenographic  re- 
porters of  the  proceediogd  of  the  Oomtnission.  The  Comtnissioners  were 
pleased  to  express  their  approval. 

The  President  next  requested  the  Secretary  to  reconl  the  fact  that  the 

proceedings  of  the  Oommission  would  be  of  a  strictly  private  character. 

Mr.  Ford  then  proposed  that  the  sittings  of  the  Gomoiission  shoald, 

unless  otherwise  ordered^  be  held  daily,  from  noon  to  4  p.  m.,  Saturday , 

and  Sundays  excepted. 

Mr.  Foster  concurred  in  the  proposed  arrangement,  which  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Oommissioners,  on  the  understanding  that  if  time  were  tbnnd 
to  press  the  hours  of  the  daily  sittings  should  be  lengthened. 
The  Ck>rumission  then  adjourned  until  Monday,  theSOth  July,  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotocol  IV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheriee  Commission  at  the  fourth  confer- 
enccj  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  30th  day  of  Jultfj  1877. 

The  Oommission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  t^e  OommissionerSy 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  then  requested  permission  to  introduce  Mr.  J.  S.  D.  Thom- 
son, of  Halifax,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Foster,  of  Boston,  who  would  attend 
the  Ck>mmission  to  perform  such  duties  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
as  might  be  assigned  to  them.  He  added  that  Mr.  Henry  A.  Blood,  of 
Washington,  would  also  attend  to  render  clerical  assistance. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson,  rising  to  open  the  case  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government,  stated  that  he  proposed  to  commence  by  reading  the 
printed  ^^Case'^  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  Government. 

This  he  proceeded  to  do,  and  the  documents  therein  referred  to  were 
read  in  due  order  by  the  Secretary.  These  will  be  found  in  a  collective 
form  in  Appendix  E. 

Mr.  Foster  then  proceeded  to  read  the  ^'Answer  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Case  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  (Govern- 
ment," printed  copies  of  which  had  already  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners. He  stated,  however,  that  such  reading  formed  no  part  of 
his  opening,  in  course  of  which  he  proposed  to  quote  extracts  from  the 
"Answer." 

The  reading  of  the  << Answer "  was  unfinished  at  4  p.  m.,  when  the 
Commission  adjourned  till  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELPOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Protocol  V. 

Record  of  ike  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifth  confer* 
enee,  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  31st  day  of  July^  1877. 

The  conference  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  GommissionerSf  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  Secretary  next  read  an  entry  which  had  been  made  in  the  notice- 
book  by  the  United  States  Agent,  requesting  the  prodnction  of  certain 
doenments. 

Mr.  Foster  then  continued  the  reading  of  the  '^Answer  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Case  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government,"  on  the  conclusion  of  which,  Mr.  S.  S.  Thomson  read  '^  The 
Bepiy  on  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  to  the  Answer 
of  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  Secretary  read  in  due  order  <<  The  Instructions  to  Her  Majesty's 
High  Commissioners,  and  Protocols  of  Conferences  held  at  Washington 
between  February  27  and  May  6, 1871,  so  far  as  this  paper  relates  to  the 
fisheries."    (No.  16,  Appendix  E.) 

Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson,  on  concluding  the  reading  of  the  ''  Reply,"  said 
that  the  ^^  Case  of  Her  Majesty's  Gk>vernment,"  the  ^'Answer  of  the 
United  States,"  and  the  ^^  Reply  of  Her  Majesty's  Government "  having 
now  been  read,  he  would  leave  the  case,  as  brought  out  in  evidence,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  who,  he  was  confident,  would  carefully 
and  impartially  decide  upon  it.  By  arriving  at  a  fair  and  equitable  de- 
cision they  would  remove  a  source  of  irritation  between  Oreat  Britain 
sod  the  United  States,  and  earn  a  lasting  title  to  the  gratitude  of  two 
great  and  friendly  nations. 

The  Commission  then  proceeded  to  take  evidence  in  support  of  the 
"Case  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Oovernment." 

Simon  Chivirie,  a  fisherman,  residing  at  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
ieqairy.    (No.  1,  Appendix  F.) 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  following  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICB  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
BWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Pbotoool  VI. 

Record  of  ike  proceedings  of  ike  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixth  confer- 
enee^  keld  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  1st  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners) 
the  Secretary,  and  tlie  Agents. 
2F 
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The  examination  of  Simon  Ohiyirie,  of  SoariSf  Prince  Edward  Island, 
was  resumed  by  Mr.  Bavies. 
Mr.  Foster  cross-examined  the  witness. 

Mr.  James  E.  Maclean,  of  Souris,  merchant,  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence 
on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqniry.    (No.  2,  Appendix  F.) 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  VIL 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventh  con- 
ference^ held  at  Halifaxy  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2d  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  James  R.  Maclean  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  John  F.  Campion,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  trader 
principally  in  fish,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evi- 
dence on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  3,  Appendix 
F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  Joseph  Campbell,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  fisherman 
by  trade,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  4,  Appendix  F.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  following  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  eighth  con- 
ferencey  held  at  Haltfax^  if  ova  Scotia^  on  the  3rd  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present 
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By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Davies. 

The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  William  S.  McNeil,  of  Bastico,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  jastice 
of  the  peace,  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  local  legislature,  engaged 
in  the  fishing  business,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  5,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  Stanislaus  P.  Perry  (or  Poirier),  of  Tignish,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
a  member  of  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  a  farmer,  mill-owner, 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  6,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Joseph  Campbell  was  recalled  and  re-examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Davies  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 
by- 
Mr.  Alexander  W.  MacNeil,  of  Cavendish,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a 
jastice  of  the  peace,  farmer,  and  fisherman  (No.  1,  Appendix  6),  and  by 
Mr.  Hugh  John  Montgomery,  of  New  London,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
merchant  (No.  2,  Appendix  O). 

The  Commission  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  August,  at 
Doon. 

MAURICE  DELF088E. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

PBANCI8  CLABE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Protocol  IX. 

Bec4>rd  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  ninth  con- 
ferenoej  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  6th  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  Secretary  then  report>ed  that  the  services  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bussell 
bad  been  secured  as  an  additional  short-hand  reporter,  and  the  President 
expressed  his  approval. 

The  Secretary  next  requested  permission  to  withdraw  from  the  archives 
the  affidavits  filed  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  them  at  conven- 
ieut  periods.    This  permission  was  granted. 

M.  George  William  Howlan,  of  Cascumpec,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a 
wnator  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  formerly  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  consular  agent  of  the  United 
States  at  Cascumpec,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (Appen- 
dix P,  No.  7.) 
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The  witness  was  examiDed  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Trescot. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Thomson  then  proceeded  to  read  affidavits  made  by  the  fol- 
lowing persons  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqniry : 
Mr.  John  D.  White,  of  AIbertx)n.    (No.  3,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Sylvain  F.  Arsineaux,  of  Tignish.    (No.  4,  Appendix  6.) 
Mr.  Alexander  Francis  Larkin,  of  Nail  Pond.  (No.  5,  Appendix  O.) 
Mr.  James  Conroy,  of  Kildare.    (No.  6,  Appendix  O.) 
Mr.  James  F.  White,  of  Alberton.    (No.  7,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Meddie  Gallant,  of  Big  Mimnigast.    (No.  8,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  Skerry,  of  Oascumpec.    (No.  9,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Champion,  of  Cascumpec.    (No.  10,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Sebastian  Davidson,  of  Tignish.    (No.  11,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  Champion,  of  Cascumpec.    (No.  12,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  McDonald,  of  East  Point.    (No.  13,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  H.  Davidson,  of  Tignish.    (No.  14,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Joseph  Campbell,  of  Soaris.    (No.  15,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Alexander  Chivirie,  of  Soaris.    (No.  16,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  F.  Morrisay,  of  Tignish.    (No.  17,  Appendix  G.) 
The  Commission  adjoarned  at  4  p.  m.  nntil  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICB  DBLFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FEANCIS  CLAEB  FOED. 

DWIGHT  FOSTEE. 

J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Protocol  X. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  tenih  confer- 
enocj  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  7th  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners^ 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  proce^ed  to  read  a  collection  of  "Official  corre- 
spondence from  the  years  1827  to  1872,  inclusive,  showing  the  encroach- 
ments of  United  States  fishermen  in  British  North  American  waters 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  convention  of  1818.^    (Appendix  H.) 

Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  then  read  affidavits  made  by  the  following  per- 
sons, on  matters  connected  with  the  inqniry : 
Mr.  E.  Hackett,  of  Tignish.    (No.  18,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  M.  O'Connor,  of  Kildare  Cape.    (No.  19,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Alexander  Larkin,  of  Alberton.    (No.  20,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Gilbert  Perry,  of  Frog  Pond.    (No.  21,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  A.  J.  Gaudet,  of  Nail  Pond.    (No.  22,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  S.  Larkin,  of  Nail  Pond.    (No.  23,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Michael  Foley,  of  Alberton.    (No.  24,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Marshal  Pacquet,  of  Sonris.    (No.  25,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Peter  Deagle,  of  Bollo  Bay.    (No.  26,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Samuel  Prowse,  of  Murray  Harbor.    (No.  27,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Daniel  McPhee,  of  Big  Pond.    (No.  28,  Appendix  G.) 
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Mr.  Malcolm  McFayden,  of  Marray  Harbor.    (No.  29,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Gbarles  W.  Dann,  of  Marray  Harbor.    (No.  30,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  Howlett,  of  Georgetown.    (No.  31,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Graham,  of  Cavendish.    (No.  32,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  B.  McDonald,  of  St.  Margaret's.    (No.  33,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Colin  McKenzie,  of  French  River,  New  London.    (No.  34,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
Mr.  Alphonse  Gilroan,  of  Malpeqne.    (No.  35,  Appendix  G.) 
The  Commission  adjonrued  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOS8E. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XI. 

Bdcord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  eleventh  con- 
ference^  held  at  Halifax^  Ifova  Scotia^  on  the  Sth  day  of  Atngust^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  George  Harbour,  of  Sandy  Beach,  Ga8p6,  a  farmer  and  fisherman, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inqairy.    (No.  8,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Doatre  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  William  Sinnett,  of  Griffin's  Cove,  Gasp6  County,  a  fisherman, 
was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  9,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Doutre  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Gregoire  Grigny,  of  Newport,  Gasp^  County,  a  fisherman,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  10,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Doutre  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  William  McLeod,  of  Port  Daniel,  in  the  county  of  Gaspe,  a  farmer 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  11,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson. 

The  Gommission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Peotoool  XIL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  ttcelfth  confer* 
encCj  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  9ih  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  according  to  appointment. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  United  States,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  William  McLeod  was  resumed  by  Mr.  S.  B. 
Thomson. 

The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Philip  Vibert,  of  Perc6,  in  the  county  of  Gasp6,  a  general  insor- 
ance  and  commission  agent,  Lloyd's  agent,  and  formerly  high  sheriff 
for  the  county  of  Oasp^,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  12,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Doutre  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  then  proceeded  to  read  affidavits  made  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry  by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  £.  Marshall,  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti.    (No.  36,  Api^endix  6.) 

Mr.  James  A.  Nickerson,  of  Margaret's  Bay.    (No.  37,  Appendix  6.) 

Mr.  J.  L.  Ingraham,  of  North  Sydney.    (No.  38,  Appendix  6.) 

Mr.  Foster  then  read  the  following  statement : 

^'  Beferring  to  page  20  of  the '  Answer  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,' 
and  to  Chapter  VI  of  the  *  Beply  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment,' thereto,  the  Agent  of  the  United  States  desires  to  state  that  upon 
an  examination  of  the  full  text  of  the  correspondence  and  instructions 
referred  to  therein,  which  have  been  kindly  furnished  to  him  by  the 
Agent  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  appears  to  be  true,  as  asserted 
in  the  '  Beply,'  that  the  offer  cited  in  the  ^  Answer '  was  a  part  of  a  gen- 
eral proposition  as  to  commercial  relations.  The  ^Answer' was  pre- 
pared without  access  to  the  original  documents  since  furnished,  and 
referred  only  to  the  letter  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  the  extract  therein 
inclosed,  which  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  Agent  of  the  United 
States  the  suggestion  of  an  alternative  negotiation,  the  one  contem- 
plating a  general  reciprocity,  the  other  an  arrangement  confined  to  the 
fisheries,  and  proposing  a  narrower  equivalent. 

^'An  obvious  error  of  citation  also  arose  in  copying  or  printing,  which 
escaped  attention  in  reading  the  proof." 

The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DBLFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLABE  FOBD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER 

J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Protocol  XIII. 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirteenth  con- 
ference, held  at  Halifax^  Kova  Scotia,  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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The  Secretary,  by  direction  of  the  President,  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  John  James  Fox,  of  Amherst,  Magdalen  IslandR,  collector  of 
enstoms,  registrar  of  shipping,  and  overseer  of  fisheries,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  13, 
Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Dontre  then  proceeded  to  read  afSdavits 
made  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry  by  the  following  persons : 
M.  John  J.  McPhee,  of  Big  Pond,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  39,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  McDonald,  of  Ohepstow.    (No.  40,  Appendix  O.) 
M.  James  Nowlan,  of  Sonris,  P.  B.  L    (No.  41,  Appendix  6.) 
Mr.  John  G.  McNeil,  of  North  Bnstico,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  42,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  George  McKenzie,  of  French  Biver,  P.  £.  I.    (No.  43,  Appendix  G.) 
The  Commission  then  adjonrned  till  Monday,  the  13th  day  of  Angnsty 
at  11  a.  m. 

MAUBIGE  DELF08SB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANOIS  GLABE  FOBD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 

J.  H.  G.  BEBGNB. 


Protocol  XIV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  CommissioH  at  the  fourteenth  coH' 
feremse^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  pnrsnant  to  adjournment. 
The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  George  McKenzie,  of  New  London,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inqniry.    (No.  14,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  Thomas  Boberts  Bennett,  judge  of  the  district  court  at  Harbor 
Grace,  Newfoundland,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  15,  Appendix  F.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  2  p.  m.  until  the  following  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICB  DPLFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLABE  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 
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Protocol  XV. 

Eecord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Oommi89um  at  the  fifteenth  eon- 
ferencey  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  lUh  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  nooD,  as  appointed. 

The  tbree  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Bennett  was  resumed  by  Mr.  White- 
way. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 
Mr.  William  Killigrew,  of  Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  merchant,  was 
next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  16,  Appendix  F.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DBLFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLABE  FOED. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEE. 
J.  H.  G.  BEEGNE. 


Protocol  XVI. 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixteenth  con- 
ference, held  at  Halifax,  Nova  ScoHa,  on  the  Ibth  day  of  August,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  W.  Killigrew  was  resumed  by  Mr.  White- 
way. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 
Mr.  James   Oliphant  Eraser,  of  the  board  of  works  department. 
Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath,  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  17,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Whiteway,  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  following  day  at  noon. 

MAUEICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KBLLOG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FEANCIS  CLAEE  FOED. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEE. 
J.  H.  G.  BEEGNE. 
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Protocol  XVII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  ihe  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventeenth  con- 
ferencej  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  16th  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  GommissioD  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Angns  Grant,  of  Port  Hawkesbary,  in  the  Strait  of  Canso,  a  mer- 
chant, and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
OD  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (Sio,  18,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  James  McKay,  deputy  inspector  of  fish,  at  Port  Malgrave,  in  the 
Strait  of  Caoso,  a  fisherman,  was  next  called  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  19,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thompson.  No  cross-exami- 
Dation  was  desired. 

Mr.  James  Purcell,  of  Port  Mulgrave,  Strait  of  Canso,  a  revenue  offi- 
cer and  collector  of  light  dues,  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  20, 
Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Pbotoool  XVIIL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  eighteenth 
conferenccj  held  at  Halifax^  Ifova  Scotia^  on  the  llth  day  of  August^ 

1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Captain  E.  Hardinge,  C.  B., R.  N.,  aid-decamp  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  21,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  John  Nicholson,  of  Lonisburg,  Cape  Breton,  a  fisherman,  was  next 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  22,  Appendix  F.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Doatre  and crossexamined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  John  Magaire,  of  Steep  Greek,  Strait  of  Canso,  a  trader,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry.   (No.  23,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  then  proceeded  to  read  an  affidavit  made  relative  to 
the  present  inquiry  by  Mr.  Peter  Paint,  sr.,  of  Port  Hawkesbury. 
(N0..44,  Appendix  6.) 

Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Port  Medway,  Nova  Scotia,  a  fisherman,  was 
next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  24,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.  No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  ia- 
quiry  by  the  following  persons  : 

Mr.  George  C.  Lawrence,  of  Port  Hastings,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  45, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  B.  Hadley,  of  Port  Mulgrave,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  46,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Michael  Grispo,  of  Harbor-au-Bouche,  in  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  47, 
Appendix  G.) 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  Monday,  the  20th  day  of 
August,  at  noon. 

MAUEIGB  DBLF08SB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Pbotocol  XIX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  nineteenth 
conferenocj  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  20th  day  of  Augtut^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  pursuant  to  acyournment. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  James  W.  Bigelow,  of  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia,  a  merchant*  and 
formerly  United  States  consular  agent  at  Cape  Canso,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  25, 
Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross  examined  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  John  Stapleton,  of  Port  Hawkesbury,  hotel-keeper,  and  formerly 
a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  26,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Michael  Wrayton,  of  Barrington,  Nova  Scotia,  ice-merchant,  was 
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Dext  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
iDqoiry.     (No.  27,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Daniel  G.  Stuart,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  hotel-keeper,  and  for- 
merly captain  of  a  merchant-ship,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  28,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe.  No  cross-examination 
was  desired. 

Mr.  Whiteway  then  proceeded  to  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the 
present  inquiry  by  the  following  persons: 

Mr.  Bobert  S.  Munn,  of  Harbor  Grace,  Newfoundland.  (No.  48,  Ap- 
pendix 6.) 

Mr.  James  S.  Hayward,  of  St  John's,  Newfoundland.  (No.  49,  Ap- 
pendix 6.) 

(For  table,  see  Appendix  I.) 

Mr.  James  S.  Hayward,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  (No.  50,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  J.  J.  Bogerson,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  (No.  51,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Deneflf,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  (No.  52,  Appen- 
dix O.) 

Mr.  William  H.  Mulloy,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    TNo.  53,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  George  Bose,  of  Little  Bay,  Newfoundlana.  (No.  54,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  John  Evans,  of  Englisli  Harbor,  Newfoundland.  No.  55,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  John  Bose,  of  Belloram,  Newfoundland.    (No.  56,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Philip  Hubert,  of  Harbor  Breton,  Newfoundland.  (No.  57,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  George  J.  B.  Snellgrove,  of  Saint  Jacques,  Newfoundland.  (No. 
58,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Henry  Giovanninni,  of  Bencontre,  Newfoundland.  (No.  59,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  James  P.  Snook,  of  Fortune,  Newfoundland.    (No.  60,  Appendix 

Mr.  William  G.  Bennett,  of  Fortune,  Newfoundland.  (No.  61,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Hickman,  of  Grand  Bank,  Newfoundland.  (No.  62, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Henry  Benning,  of  Lamalin,  Newfoundland.    (No.  63,  Appendix 

Mr.  James  Beeves,  of  Saint  Lawrence,  Newfoundland.  (No.  64,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Hugh  Vavasor,  of  Saint  Lawrence,  Newfoundland.  (No.  65,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 
Mr.  Thomas  Winter,  of  Burin,  Newfoundland.  (No.  66,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Philip  Pine,  of  Burin  Bay,  Newfoundland.  (No.  67,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  Collins,  of  Burin,  Newfoundland.  (No.  68,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Owen  Pine,  of  Burin  Bay,  Newfoundland.  (No.  69,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Bichard  Paul,  of  Burin  Bay,  Newfoundland.    (No.  70,  Appendix 

Mr.  Francis  Berteaux,  of  Burin,  Newfoundland.  (No.  71,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Bichard  McGrath,  of  Oderin,  Newfoundland.    (No.  72,  Appendix 

6.) 
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Mr.  Henry  Pennell,  of  Trepany,  Newfoandland.  (No.  73,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Patrick  Leary,  of  Renews,  Newfoundland.  (No.  74,  Appendix  Q-.) 
Mr.  Garrett  Jackman,  of  Eenews,  Newfoandland.    (No.  75,  Appendix 

G.) 
Mr.  John  White,  of  Ferrylaud,  Newfoundland.    (No.  76,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Bobert  Morry,  of  Gaplin  Bay,  Newfoundland.    (No.  77,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Peter  Winser,  of  Aquaforte,  Newfoundland.    (No.  78,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Eichard  Gashen,  of  Cape  Broyle,  Newfoundland.    (No.  79,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 
The  Com  mission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  following  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSE. 
E.  U.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

PRANOISS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Pbotocol  XX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  twentieth  con* 
ferenoCj  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2ist  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry  by 
the  following  persons : 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Roberts,  of  Cape  Canso,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  80,  Appen^ 
dix  G.) 

Mr.  James  S.  Richard,  of  Getson's  Cove,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  81,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Jacob  Groser,  of  Lower  La  Have,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  82,  Appea- 
dixG.) 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Gost,  of  Lunenburg  Town,  Nova 'Scotia.  (No.  83,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Charles  Smith,  of  Lunenburg  Town,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  84, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Benjamin  Wentzler,  of  Lower  Harbor,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  85, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  George  Conrad,  of  South  Village,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  86,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Cook,  of  Rose  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  87,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Daniel  G^tson,  of  Getson's  Cove,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  88,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  D.  Riser,  of  Rose  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  89,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  W.  Spearwater,  of  New  Dublin,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  90, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  A.  Zwicker,  of  Lunenburg  Town,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  91, 
Appendix  G.) 
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Mr.  Isaac  Lohnes,  of  Middle  La  Have,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  92.  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  James  McLean,  of  Letite,  coanty  of  Charlotte,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, merchant,  was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
coDnected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  29,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  James  Lord,  of  Deer  Island,  Charlotte  County,  New  Brunswick, 
a  fisherman,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  30,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Dana. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DBLFOSSB. 
B.  H.  KBLLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  OLABB  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  F08TBB. 
J.  H.  G.  BBBGNB. 
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« 

Beeard  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheriee  Oommieeion  at  the  twenty -first  con- 
ference^ held  at  Halifaxy  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  22d  day  ofAugusty  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  ana  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  McLaughlin,  of  Grand  Manan,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
lighMceeper,  fishery  overseer,  and  county  counsellor  for  Charlotte 
County,  was  called  and  gave  evidence  on  oath,  on  matters  connected 
with  the  enqairy.    (No.  31,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Whiteway  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  en- 
qairy, by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  Lawrence  Fortune,  of  Toad's  Cove,  Newfoundland.  (No.  93,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Carew,  of  Shore's  Cove,  Cape  Broyle,  Newfoundland. 
(No.  94,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Barnes,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  [(No.  95,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Philip  Grouchy,  of  Pouch  Cove,  Newfoundland.  (No.  96,  Ap* 
pendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  Talk,  of  Portugal  Cove,  Newfoundland.  (No.  97,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  James  Picot,  of  Portugal  Cove,  Newfoundland.  (No.  98,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Tucker,  of  Broad  Cove,  Newfoundland.  (No.  99,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Philip  Lewis,  of  Holyrood,  Newfoundland.  (No.  100,  Appendix 
G.) 
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Mr.  Edward  O'Brien,  of  Gat's  Gove,  Newfoandland.    (No.  101,  Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  Edward  Wade,  of  Gat's  Gove,  Newfoundland.    (No.  102,  Appea- 
dix  G.) 

Mr.  George  Bntler,  of  Northern  Gnt,  Newfoundland.    (No.  103,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Stephen  Parsons,  of  Bay  Roberts,  Newfoundland.    (No.  104,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  John  Barrett,  of  Spaniard's  Bay,  Newfoundland.    (No.  105,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Alfred  Hopkins,  of  Heart's  Gontent,  Newfoundland.    (No.  106, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Newhook,  of  New  Harbor,  Newfoundland.    (No.  107,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Edward  Morse,  of  Dildo,  Newfoundland.    (No.  108,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Alexander  McKay,  of  North  Sydney,  Nova  Scota.    (No.  109,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  James  McLeod,  of  Gabaras,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  110,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  William  Nearing,  of  Main-a-Dien,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  Ill,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Lahey,  of  Main-a-Dieu,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  112,  Appea- 
dix  G.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Goodwin,  of  Gape  Oanso,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  113,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

The  Gommission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBIGE  DELFOSSE. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FEANGIS  GLARE  FOED. 

DWIGHT  FOSTEE. 

J.  H.  G.  BBEGNE. 
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Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  twenty-second 
conferenoe^  held  at  ffalifaxj  UTova  Scotia,  on  the  2Sd  day  of  AugusL 
1877. 

The  Gommission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Gommissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the  last 
conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Gommissioners,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Thomas  Savage,  of  Gape  Gove,  Gasp4,  merchant  and  ship-owner, 
a  member  of  the  local  legislature  for  the  Gulf  Division,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  32, 
Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  James  Baker,  of  Gape  Gove,  Gasp6,  a  trader  and  fisherman,  was 
next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  33,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 
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Mr.  James  Jessop,  of  Newport,  G^sp6,  a  builder  and  farmer,  and 
formerly  a  fisherman,  was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  34,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  William  Flynn,  of  Perc6,  county  of  6asp6,  customs  officer  and 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  county,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  35,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Josef  Couteur,  of  Gape  Despair,  6asp6,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  36, 
Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  in  French  by  Mr.  Doutre,  who  translated 
the  replies. 
The  Commission  ai^ourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELF08SE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BBRGNE. 


Pbotocol  XXIII. 

Beowd  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  twenty-third 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  24:th  day  of  August^ 
1S77. 

Tlie  Commision  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  ttiree  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commis- 
siooers,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  T.  J.  LaMontaigne,  of  St.  Anne  des  Monts,  in  the  county  of 
Oasp^,  a  merchant,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  37, 
Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Trescot. 

Mr.  John  Short,  of  the  village  of  Gasp6,  representative  of  the  county 
in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  formerly  sheriff  of  the  county,  en- 
gaged in  the  fishing  business,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  38,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Josef.  O.  Birois,  of  Grande  Rivier^,  in  the  county  of  Gasp6,  a 
merchanty  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  was  called,  and  gave  evi- 
dence on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  39,  Ap- 
pendix F ) 

The  witness  was  examined  in  French  by  Mr.  Doutre,  who  translated 
the  replies. 

Hr.  A.  Lebron,  of  Perc6,  in  the  county  of  Gasp^,  a  fish  merchant,  was 
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called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqniry. 
(No.  40,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Louis  Boy,  of  Gape  Ghalte,  in  the  county  of  Oasp^,  a  fish  mer- 
chant, and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  41,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Doutre.  No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  then  read  aflOidavits  made  relative  to  the  present 
inqniry  by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  William  Kelly,  of  Lingan,  Cape  Breton.    (No.  114,  Appendix  6.) 

Mr.  Isaac  Archibald,  of  Oow  Bay,  Gape  Breton.  (No.  115,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Joseph  Dobson,  of  South  Sidney,  Gape  Breton.  (No.  116,  Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  John  Peach,  of  Cow  Bay,  Gape  Breton.    (No.  117,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  Fraser,  of  South  Bar,  Gape  Breton.  (No.  118,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  John  Ferguson,  of  Gow  Bay,  Gape  Breton.  (No.  119,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  John  Murphy,  of  Lingan,  Gape  Breton.    (No.  120,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Angus  Matheson,  of  South  Sydney,  Gape  Breton.  (No.  121,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  William  H.  Sweet,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  (No.  122,  Ap- 
pendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  Archibald,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  (No.  123,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Bichard  Thomas,  of  Booth  Bay,  Maine,  U.  S.  A.  (No.  124,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  John  R.  Hamilton,  of  New  Garlisle,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No. 
125,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Baptiste  Goutoure,  of  Grande  River,  county  of  Gasp^.  (No.  126, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Hall,  of  New  Garlisle,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  127, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  E.  Gardiner,  of  Lonisburg,  Gape  Breton.  (No.  128,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

The  Gom  mission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  Monday,  the  27th  day  of 
August,  at  noon. 

MAURIGE  DBLFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  GLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Pbotocol  XXIV. 

Beoord  of  the  proceedings  of  ihe  Fiaheriee  Commission  at  the  twentyfourtk 
conferencey  held  at  Saitfax^  J/ova  Scotia^  on  the  27tA  day  of  AugusL 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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By  directioii  of  the  PresideDt,  the  Secmetary  read  the  records  of  the 
lastoonference,  which  were  approTed,  and  signed  by  the  GommissioDers, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  John  F.  Taylor,  of  Isaac's  Harbor,  coanty  of  Gaysborongh, 
Nova  Scotia,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  42,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Foster  then  requested  permission  to  examine  as  witnesses  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  two  or  three  captains  of  United  States  fish- 
iogvessels  at  present  in  Halifax  Harbor.  This  he  desired  to  do  during 
the  course  of  the  day's  proceedings,  in  ca^e  the  witnesses  might  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  port. 

This  permission  was  granted. 

Mr.  James  Eisenhauer,  of  Lunenburg  Town,  a  fish  merchant,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  43,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  James  Bradley,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  U.  8.  A.,  a  fisherman, 
was  called  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
00  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  1,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
3.  R.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Edward  Stapleton,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
aod  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
2,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe  and  by  Mr.  Whiteway,  by  joint  consent,  with  regard  to 
Newfoundland. 

Mr.  George  Bomeril,  of  Perc6,  agent  of  Messrs.  Charles  Bobins  & 
Co.,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiiy.    (No.  44,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Poster. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  5.30  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 
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Record  of  ike  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Oommission  at  the  ticenty -fifth 
eoitferencej  held  at  HalifajOj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2Sth  day  of  August^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commiseioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
3p 
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Mr.  William  Macdonnell,  of  Argyle,  Yarmoath  Goanty,  If  ova  Scotia, 
a  trader,  ^nd  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  45,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  John  Holliday,  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  A. 
Fraser  &  Go.,  fish-merchants,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  46,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Davies  then  read  aflSdavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inqairy 
by  the  following  persons : 
Mr.  Philip  L.  Montais,  of  Arichat.    (No.  129,  Appendix  O.) 
Mr.  Ghristopher  Smyth,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  130,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Ingham  Brand,  of  Pabnico.    (No.  131,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Edward  Hirtle,  of  Lunenbarg  Town.    (No.  132,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Bufas  Biser,  of  Bose  Bay,  county  of  Lunenburg.    (No.  133,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 
Mr.  John  Morien,  of  Port  Medway.    (No.  134,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Smeltzer,  of  Lunenburg  Town.    (No.  135.  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Elias  Bichards,  of  Getson's  Gove,  county  of  Lunenburg.    (No. 

136,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  Getson,  of  Getson's  Gove,  county  of  Lunenburg.    (No. 

137,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  Publicover,  of  New  Dublin,  county  of  Lunenbarg.  (No. 
338,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Donald  McDonald,  of  Main-a-Dieu,  Cape  Breton.  (No.  139,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  John  Bagnall,  of  Gabarus,  Gape  Breton.    (No.  140,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Peter  Bosdet,  of  West  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  141,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  James  Marmean,  of  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  142,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  David  Grouchy,  of  Descousse,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  143,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Isidore  Leblanc,  of  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  144,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Bryan  Murphy,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  145,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Simon  Ferris,  of  West  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  146,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  William  Greighton,  of  West  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  147, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Isaac  Levesconte,  of  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  148,  Appendix 

G.) 

Mr.  William  Wentzell,  of  Moose  Harbor.    (No.  149,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Pardon  Gardner,  of  Port  Mouton.    (No.  150,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  George  McLeod,  of  Brooklyn,  Queens  Gounty.    (No.  151,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  John  Lloyd,  of  Port  Mouton.    (No.  152,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  J.  McDonald,  of  Port  JoUie,  Queens  Gounty.    (No.  153,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  William  Frehel,  of  Arichat.    (No.  154,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Philip  Diggdon,  of  Port  Medway.    (No.  155,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Michael  McDonald,  of  Whitehaven,  county  of  Guysboro.    (No. 
156,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  George  Murphy,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  157,  Appendix  G.) 
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Mr.  James  Pbelan,  of  Arichat,  Nova  Sootia.    (No.  158,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Trescot  then  stated  that  he  desired  to  make  a  motion  for  the  con- 

udeiatioo  of  the  Commissioners,  which  he  read  in  the  following  terms : 

Mr.  pRCsiDEMT  AND  Gentlembn  OF  THE  COMMISSION  :  As  the  time  is  now  approach- 
ing when  the  eTideoce  in  support  of  the  British  case  will  be  closed,  and  we  will  be 
retmired  to  open  the  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  we  wonld  ask  leave  to 
make  a  slight  change  in  the  order  of  onr  proceediog,  as  it  has  been  at  present 
arranged. 

According  to  the  present  arrangement  it  will  be  onr  dnty  to  open  onr  case  in  advance 
of  the  testimony,  by  laying  before  yon  the  general  scheme  of  onr  argnment,  and  indi- 
cating the  points  upon  which  evidence  will  be  submitted  in  its  snpi>ort. 

The  chanteter  of  the  testimony  which  has  been  now  submitted  in  support  of  the 
British  case,  and  the  tenor  of  that  which  we  will  offer  (as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
eridenoe  of  the  tw6  witnesses  whom  we  were  allowed  to  examine  ont  of  order),  have 
impTcssod  ns  with  the  conviction  that  a  practical  discussion  of  the  real  issues  will  be 
fflors  certainly  aeeared,  and  the  time  and  patience  of  the  Commission  will  be  more 
wisely  eeonomized,  if  we  are  allowed  to  submit  such  views  as  it  may  be  our  duty  to 
maintain,  at  the  close  instead  of  in  advance  of  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

As  we  understand  the  wish  of  both  governments  to  be  that  the  whole  discussion 
shall  be  as  frank  and  fhll  as  possible,  it  nas  occurred  to  ns  that  you  might  be  disposed 
to  allow  us  to  adopt  such  an  arrangement  as  wonld  in  our  Judgment  best  enable  us  to 
lay  before  yon  a  complete  presentment  of  the  opinions  of  the  government  we  repre- 
aeot.  And  we  feel  more  assured  in  that  opinion  as  this  privilege  deprives  counsel  on 
the  other  side  of  no  advantage  which  they  now  possess.  For  bemdes  the  right  to  reply 
to  the  printed  argament,  which  they  now  have,  we  would  of  course  expect  that  they 
would  also  be  aUowed  the  right  of  oral  reply  if  thev  desired  to  exercise  it. 

An  opening  speech  is  not  necessary,  as  the  counsel  for  the  other  side  have  shown » but 
it  would  be  obviously  improper  to  snbmit  this  case  without  a  careful  review  of  the 
testimony  which  wlU  have  been  offered  on  both  sides.  And  this  can  be  done  with  more 
convenience  and  thofonghness  by  an  oral  speech  than  by  a  written  argument.  To  say 
ill  that  it  may  be  our  duty  to  say  in  a  printed  argament  would  be  impossible  without 
tweUing  it  into  a  volume  of  unreadable  proportions. 

It  is  onr  purpose  to  make  the  printed  argument  a  complete  but  concise  summary  of 
the  contention,  a  clear  statement  of  the  principles  involved,  and  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to,  accompanied  by  an  analysis  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  testimony.  This  we 
can  do,  80  as  to  make  it  an  efficient  help  to  you  in  your  own  examination  of  the  case, 
if  we  are  not  compelled  to  overload  it  with  all  the  discussion  which  the  evidence  and 
the  case  itself  suggest,  but  which  we  wonld  sufficiently  dispose  of  in  oral  argument. 

We  wonld  themore  request  permission  so  to  distribute  the  argument  on  onr  side  as 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  submitting  our  views  oraUy,  upon  toll  comparison  of  all 
the  teolimooy  taken.  It  Is  no  small  inducement  to  make  this  request  that  we  believe 
that  upon  the  close  of  the  testimony  we  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  much  argument 
which  we  can  scarcely  avoid  in  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  the  testimony. 
Bespectfolly, 

RICH.  H.  DANA,  Jr., 
WM.  HENRT  TRESCOT, 

CauMelfar  United  States. 

Mr.  Foster  supported  the  application. 

Mr.  Doutre  stated  that  the  matter  shonld  receive  consideration,  and 
requested  permission  to  defer  giving  a  definite  answer  until  the  next 
meeting. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  following  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

J^'EANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Pbotoool  XXVI. 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheriei  Commissian  at  Ihe  twetUy-sixth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  29th  day  of  Auguetj 
1877. 

The  Oommission  wet  at  hood,  as  appointed. 

The  three  GommissioDers,  aud  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Oreat  Britain^  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  aud  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  aud  the  Agents. 

Mn  James  A.  Tory,  of  Guysborough,  Nova  Scotia,  customs  officer,  and 
formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  47,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weathert>e  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  then  rose  to  reply  to  the  motion  made  at  the  last 
conference  by  Mr.  Trescot.  He  stated  that  the  British  Agent  was  will- 
ing to  consent  to  the  following  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  point  in 
qnestion,  namely,  that  if  the  United  States  coausel  desired  to  make  oral 
arguments  in  closing,  the^e  mnst  be  submitted  simultaneously  with  the 
written  arguments  on  the  United  States  side  required  by  the  rules 
adopted  for  the  procedure  of  the  Gommissiou ;  after  which  it  sliould  be 
competent  for  the  British  side  to  reply  both  orally  aud  in  writing,  if 
both  methods  of  reply  were  desired  by  them. 

Mr.  Trescot,  in  reply,  said  that  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Thomson  did  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  counsel  of  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  the 
object  of  their  motion  was  to  have  the  oral  reply  of  the  British  counsel 
to  their  oral  arguments,  then  to  file  the  United  States  printed  argument, 
leaving  to  the  British  counsel  their  right  of  final  priuted  reply  to  the 
printed  argument  of  the  United  States.  What  they  desired  was  a  full 
statement  of  the  case  as  regarded  by  the  British  counsel,  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
son's  proposal  did  not  accomplish  that;  which  they  deemed  a  fair  request. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  replied,  and  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  Foster,  and  Mr.  Doutre 
subsequently  addressed  the  Commissioners.    (See  Appendix  J.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Trescot  handed  in  the  following 
amendment  which  he  proposed  should  be  made  in  Rule  III: 

"  Ordered  by  the  Commissioners,  That  the  third  paragraph  of  the  third 
rule  shall  be  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  ^  the  evidence  in  re- 
ply shall  be  commenced'  the  following:  *when  the  whole  evidence  is 
concluded,  either  side  may,  if  desirous  of  doing  so,  address  the  Com- 
missioners orally,  the  British  government  having  the  right  of  reply.'" 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  Commissioners  would  take  the 
matter  into  consideration  and  give  an  early  decision  upon  it. 

Mr.  Robert  MacDougall,  of  Port  Hood,  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Inverness,  in  Cape  Breton,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  48,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  M.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  in- 
quiry by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  J.  E.  Robinson,  of  Griffin's  Cove,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  159, 
Appendix  6.) 

Mr.  Daniel  West,  of  Grand  Greve,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  160, 
Appendix  G.) 
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Mr.  Michael  M olnaes,  of  Port  I>aQiel,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  161, 
Appendix  O.) 
The  Commisaton  a^onrned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELF0S8E. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


PboTOGOL  XXVII. 

Beetn-d  of  ike  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  OommissUm  at  the  iwenlff'Sevenih 
eofiferemeej  heid  at  Halifax^  Nova  Sostiaj  on  ike  SOth  day  of  August^ 

1877. 

The  Gooimission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  tbe  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Se<(»7etary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Dr.  Pierre  Fortin,  M.  D.,  of  the  city  of  Qaebec,  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  formerly  commander  of 
a  Canadiaii  cruiser  employed  in  the  protection  of  the  fisheries,  was  called , 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
49,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Doutre  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Jamea  Hickson,  of  Bathurst,  fishery  overseer  for  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  New  Brunswick,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  50,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  cross-examiued 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Enos  Gardner,  of  Tusket,  in  the  county  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, fishery  overseer,  and  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
51,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Whiteway  then  read  affidavits  made  by  the  following  persons  rela- 
tive to  the  present  inquiry : 

Mr.  J.  J.  Rogerson,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  (No.  162,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Isaac  Mercer,  of  Bay  Roberts,  Newfoundland.  (No.  163,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Samuel  Fiander,  of  Coomb's  Cove,  Newfoundland.  (No.  164,  Ap- 
pendix 6.) 

Mr.  George  Bishop,  of  Burin,  Newfoundland.    (No.  165,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  G.  A.  Hickman,  of  Grand  Bank,  Newfoundland.  (No.  166,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  John  Lake,  sr.,  of  Fortune,  Newfoundland.    (No.  167,  Appendix 

Mr.  (George  Simms,  of  Grand  Bank,  Newfoundland.  (No.  168,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
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Mr.  Henry  T.  Holman,  Harbour  Breton,  Newfoandlaud.    (No.  169, 
Appendix  O.) 
The  Oommisdion  adjonrned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBIOE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  GLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Record  of  the  prooeeding$  of  ike  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  twenty -eighth 
conferenoe^  held  at  HaUfaXj  Nova  Sootiaj  on  the  31st  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Doutre  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry  by  the 
following  persons : 

Mr.  John  LeGresley,  of  Point  St  Peter.    (No.  170,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  John  B.  Fauvel,  of  Point  St.  Peter.    (No.  171,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  John  LeGros,  of  Point  St.  Peter.    (No.  172«  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Adolphns  E.  Collas,  of  Point  St.  Peter.    (No.  173.  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Orange,  of  Paspebiac,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  174, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Joshua  Mourant,  of  Paspebiac,  Province  of  Quebec  (No.  175, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Frank  Leblanc,  of  Port  Daniel,  Province  of  Quebec  (No.  176, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Remon,  of  Little  Pabos,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No. 
177,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  O'Connor,  of  Little  Pabos,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  178, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  John  W.  Luce,  of  Grande  Greve,  Province  of  Quebec  (No.  179, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Henry  Price,  of  Grande  Greve,  Province  of  Quebec  (No.  18), 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  Hymon,  mayor  of  the  township  of  Cape  de  Rosier, 
Grande  Greve.    (No.  181,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Abraham  Gavey,  of  Grande  Greve,  Province  of  Quebec  (No. 
182,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Peter  Ferguson,  of  L'Ance  au  Beaufils,  Province  of  Quebec. 
(No.  183,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Christopher  Baker,  of  Cape  Cove.    (No.  184,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  David  Phillips,  of  Peninsula,  Province  of  Quebec  (No.  185, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Richard  Miller,  of  Peninsula,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  186, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  Rooney,  of  Perce,  Province  of  Qaebec  (No.  187,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Francis  Le  Bran,  of  Jersey,  at  present  residing  at  Perce.  (No. 
188,  Appendix  G.) 
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Mr.  William  Johnstone,  of  Hoase  Harbor,  Magdalen  Islands.    (No. 

189,  Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Charles  Fonmier,  of  Magdalen  Biver,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No. 

190,  Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Alexis  Noil,  of  Pox  Eiver,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  191,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr,  John  Packwood,  of  Cape  Bosier,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No.  192, 
Appendix  6.) 

Mr.  Mesiah  Tapp,  of  Fox  Eiver,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  193,  Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  James  Samuel,  of  Fox  Biver,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  194,  Ap- 
pendix 6.) 

Mr.  Edward  Trachey,  of  Perce,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  195,  Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  Edward  Barn,  of  Fox  Biver,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  198,  Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Payson,  of  Westport,  Digby  County.    (No.  197,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Cook,  of  Cape  Canso,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  198,  Appen- 
dix Q.) 
Mr.  W.  Wise,  of  Chatham,  New  Brunswick.    (No.  199,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  S.  F.  Cheney,  of  Nantucket  Island,  Grand  Manan,  a  fisherman, 
was  called  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  3,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster,  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.  R.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Davies  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry, 
by  the  following  persons : 
Mr.  James  Flynn,  of  Perce.    (No.  200,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Edmund  Flynn,  of  Perce.    (No.  201,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Vardon,  of  Malbay.    (No.  202,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  G.  Dumaresq,  of  Fox  Biver.    (No.  203,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Alexander  Campion,  of  Magdalen  Biver.    ( No.  204,  Appendix  G. ) 
Mr.  Alexis  Malonin,  of  Griffin's  Cove.    (No.  205,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Charles  Gaul,  of  Douglas  Town.    (No.  206,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Bobert  Tapp,  of  Fox  Biver.    (No.  207,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Lnke  MoCanley,  of  Douglas  Town.    (No.  208,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Thomas  MoBay,  of  Gaspe.    (No.  209,  Appendix  G.) 
Tbe  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DBLFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  OLABE  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Peotocol  XXIX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  twenty-ninth 
conference^  held  at  HaUfojiy  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  1st  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  decision  : 

(<The  Commissioners  having  considered  the  motion  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Dana  and  Trescot,  decided  that — 

'<  Having  dae  regard  to  the  right  of  Her  Msvjesty's  Government  to 
the  general  and  final  reply,  the  Commissioners  cannot  modify  the  rules 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  impair  or  diminish  such  right.  Each  party 
will,  however,  within  the  period  fixed  by  the  rules,  be  allowed  to  offer 
its  concluding  argument,  either  orally  or  in  writing;  and  if  orally,  it 
may  be  accompanied  by  a  written  resume  or  summary  thereof,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Commissioners,  such  resume  or  summary  being  fur- 
nished within  the  said  period. 

<<  Mr.  Kellogg  dissenting." 

Mr.  Foster  then  read  the  following  notice  of  motion  : 

^^  The  Counsel  and  Agent  of  the  CTuited  States  m jve  the  honorable 
Commissioners  to  rule  and  declare  that — 

<<  It  is  not  competent  for  this  Commission  to  award  any  compensation 
for  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  that  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  practice  of  purchasing  bait«  ice,  supplies, 
&c.,  and  from  being  allowed  to  transship  cargoes  in  British  waters,  do 
not  constitute  good  foundation  for  an  award  of  compensation,  and  shall 
be  wholly  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  this  tribunal." 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  Monday,  the  3d  of  September,  at 
noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FEAIifCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotocoi,  XXX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirtieth  con- 
ference^ held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  3d  duy  of  September^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Ford  then  presented  to  the  Commissioners,  and  to  the  Agent  of 
the  United  States,  copies  of  the  '^  Brief  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
-ernment"  in  reply  to  the  ^' Brief  for  the  United  States  upon  the  questioa 
•of  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  inshore  fisheries  and  territorial  waters  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  of  British  North  America."    (Appendix  K.) 

Mr.  Doutre  next  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 
by  the  following  persons : 
Mr.  Francis  Noil,  of  Fox  River.    ^No.  210,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  Jessop,  of  Newport.    (No.  211,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  S.  B.  Hammond,  of  Lockeport.    (No.  212,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  Lloyd,  of  Lockeport.    (No.  213,  Appendix  G.) 
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Mr.  James  Alexander,  of  Point  St.  Peters.    (I^o.  214,  Appendix  O.) 
3Ir.  George  Prevel,  of  St.  George  of  Malbay.    (I^o.  215,  APPdi^dix  G.) 
Mr.  Daniel  Devot,  of  the  Basin,  Amherst  Island,  Magdalen  Islands. 
(No.  216,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Joseph  Sinette,  of  Griffiu'a  Oove.    (No.  217,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Phelan,  of  Port  Daniel.    (No.  218,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Sixte  Laivancey  of  Amherst  Uaobor,  Magdalen  I^laud».    (No. 

219,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Gabriel  Cormier,  of  Amherst  fiarbor,  ]\((agdalen  Islands.    (No. 

220,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  A.  Conway,  of  Gasp^.    (No.  221,  Appendix  G  ) 
Mr.  Philias  Sirois,  of  L'Lslet,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No.  222,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  John  Benouf,  of  Carlisle,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  223,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
Mr.  William  F.  Bower,  of  Point  St.  Peter.    (No.  224,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Hippolyte  Bondman,  of  Ssqnimanx  Point.   (No. 225,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Francois  Cormier,  of  Esqnimaax  Point.    (No.  226,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Placide  Doyle,  of  Esquimaux  Point.    (No.  227,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Gabriel  Cormier,  of  Esquimaux  Point.    (No.  228,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Bondman,  of  Esquimaux  Point.    (No.  229,  Appendix 

Mr.  Julias  Boudrean,  of  Esquimaux  Point.    (No.  230,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Philip  loazel,  of  Sheldrake,  ProTinoe  of  Quebec.    (No.  231,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 
Mr.  Samuel  Bouchard,  of  Amherst  Harbour,  Magdalen  Islands.    (No. 

232,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Gabriel  Seaboyer,  of  Lower  LaHave,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  233,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 
Mr.  Patrick  Mnllins,  of  South  Bar,  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  234, 

Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Michael  Booney,  of  Douglas  Town,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No.  235, 

Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Peter  Briord,  of  Douglas  Town,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  236, 

Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Andrew  Kennedy,  of  Douglas  Town,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No. 

237,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Pierre  Brochu,  of  Seven  Islands,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No.  238, 

Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Isaac  Chouinard,  of  Cape  Chat,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  239, 

Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Austin  Locke,  of  Lockeport.    (No.  240,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Daniel  McAdams,  of  Lockeport.    (No.  241,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Messie  Fournier,  of  Grand  Vallee,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No.  242, 

Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  Haddon,  of  Grande  Isle,  Magdalen  Islands.    (No.  243, 

Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Carter,  of  PortMouton.    (No.  244,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  McLeod,  of  Port  Daniel.    (No.  245,  Appendix  G  ) 
Mr.  Allen  Matthews,  of  East  Biigged  islands.    (No.  24G,  Appendix 

G.) 
Mr.  Daniel  Murray,  jr.,  of  Port  Mulgrave.    (No.  247,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Thomas  Coodon,  of  Guysborough.    (No.  248,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Alexander  McKenzie,  of  Crow  Harbor,  county  of  Guysborough. 

(No.  249,  Appendix  G.) 
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Mr.  Michael  Bobertson,  of  Port  Jollie,  Queen's  County.    (No.  250, 
Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Oeoffrey  H.  Publicover,  of  Cletton's  Cove,  Lunenburg.    (No.  261, 
Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  James  S.  Seaboyer,  of  Bose  Bay,  Lunenburg.    (So.  252,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
Mr.  Thomas  Bitcey,  sr.,  of  Lower  LaHare.    (No.  253,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  D.  Smith,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  25i,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Archibald  B.  Skinner,  of  Port  Hastings.    (No.  255,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  B.  Munroe,  of  Whitehaven.    (No.  256,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Matthew  Munroe,  of  Whitehaven.    (No.  257,  Appendix  G.) 
The  Oommission  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUKIOE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

PBANOIS  CLARE  FOBD. 

DWIGHT  POSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Protocol  XXXI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirty -first  con- 
ferencej  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  ^th  day  of  September,  1877. 

The  Oommission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  was  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Doutre  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 
by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  Isaac  W.  Rennels,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  258,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  John  Mc  Adams,  of  Port  Jollie.    (No.  259,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Donald  Campbell,  of  Port  Mouton.    (No.  260,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  John  D.  Richard,  of  LaHave  Island,  and  now  of  Getson's  Cove. 
(No.  261,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Colin  McLeod,  of  Brooklyn,  Queen's  County.  (No.  262,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  James  Buscher,  of  Port  Mouton.    (No.  263,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  Boss,  collector  of  customs  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  was 
then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  52,  Appendix  F.y 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Charles  Creed,  of  Halifax,  a  general  broker,  and  secretary  to  the 
Halifax  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  53,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  John  Dillon,  of  Steep  Creek,  Strait  of  Canso,  a  flsh  merchant  and 
formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  54,  Appendix  F.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe.    No  cross-examioatioa 
was  desired. 

Mr.  Dootre  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  iaqairjr 
by  the  following  persons : 
Mr.  John  P.  Gardiner,  of  Gape  Sable  Island.    (No.  264,  Appendix  O.) 
Mr.  Alexander  Gillies,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  265,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Henry  Hemlow,  sr.,  of  Liscomb,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  266,  Api^en* 
dixO.) 
Mr.  William  Watts,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  267,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Joshua  Smith,  of  Port  Hood  Island.    (No.  268,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Livingston  Ooggins,  of  Westport,  Digby  Ooanty.    (No.  269,  Ap> 
peodix  O.) 
Mr.  Martin  Wentzell,  of  Lower  LaHave.    (No.  270,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  B.  Christian,  of  Prospect,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  271,  Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  Alexander  McDonald,  of  Port  Hood  Island.    (No.  273,  Appendix 
G.) 
Mr.  Angns  Gillies,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  273,  Appendix  G.) 
The  CJommissioQ  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  dav  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  POSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotocol  XXXII. 

Beeard  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirty  seconcC 
e&ftferenoe^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  Mh  day  of  September y 
1877- 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  read  the  notice  of  motion  which  had  been  filed  by  him  at 
the  conference  of  the  1st  of  September  (see  Protocol  No.  XXIX),  and 
Bopported  the  application  made  therein  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  3.  R.  Thomson,  Mr.  Dontre,  Mr.  Weatherbe,  and  Mr.  Whiteway 
answered  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Mr.  Trescot  and. 
Ur.  Dana  replied.  (No.  3,  Appendix  J.) 
The  Commission  then  adjoarned  till  4  p.  m.  the  next  dav  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Fbotoool   XXXIU. 

Rjcord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  BHsheriea  Commieeion  at  the  thirty-third 
conference^  held  at  Halifasf^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  6th  day  of  September j 

1877. 

The  Commissiou  met  at  doou,  as  appointeil. 

The  three  CommiBsioQers,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference ;  which  were  improved,  and  signed  hy  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  read  certain  docnments  relative  to  the  liability  to  confis- 
cation of  United  States  vessels  for  obtaining  supplies,  transshipping 
cargoes,  &c.    (No.  3,  Appendix  J.) 

The  matter  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  S.  £.  Thomson,  and 
Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Dana  then  resumed  his  speech,  left  unfinished  at  the  close  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  previous  day. 

The  Commission  then  retired  to  deliberate,  and  on  their  return  the 
President  read  the  following  decision  : 

'^  The  Commission  having  considered  the  motion  submitted  by  the 
Agent  of  the  United  States  at  the  conference  held  on  the  1st  instant, 
decide — 

^^Tbat  it  is  not  within  the  competence  of  this  tribunal  to  award  com- 
pensation for  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  nor  for 
the  purchasing  of  bait,  ice,  supplies,  &c.,  nor  for  the  permission  to 
transship  cargoes  in  British  waters." 

Sir  Alexander  Gait  stated  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  decision,  which  was  unanimous."  (See  No.  3,  Appen- 
dix J.) 

Mr.  Marshal  Paquet,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  farmer  and 
fisherman,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  55^  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  hy  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  Barnaby  Mclsaac,  of  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  farmer 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  56,  Appendix  F.) 

Tbe  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Joseph  Tierney,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  master  mar- 
iner and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  57,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr* 
Poster. 

Mr.  James  McPhee,  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  farmer  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  58,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.  No  cross-examination 
was  desired. 

Mr.  Whiteway  read  an  affidavit  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 
t)y  Mr.  J.  O.  Eraser.    (No.  274,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Whiteway  also  handed  in  a  certified  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the 
Earl  of  Kimberley  to  Governor  Hill,  dated  the  7th  July,  1871,  relative 
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to  the  adtniftsion  of  United  States  flsbermeD  to  the  Newfoandlaud  waters. 
(Appendix  N.) 

Mr.  John  Maeilonald,  of  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  farmer 
aad  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  59,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  whs  examined  by  Mr.  Da  vies.    No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 
The  Commission  adjonmed  at  5  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUEIOB  DBLFOS8E. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGflT  FOSTER. 
^    . .™  mm  J.  H.  G.  BBRGNE. 

vi  _ 

Pkotocol  XXXIV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  tl^  thirty-fourth 
conference^  held  at  Haltfax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  1th  day  of  September^ 
187T. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference ;  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
en,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Pattillo,  of  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia,  a  flsh-merchanr, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inqairy.    (No.  60,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Thomson  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  John  R  Macdonald,  of  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  fish- 
ennaoi  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inqairy.    (No.  61,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  John  D.  Macdonald,  of  Soaris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  fSarmer 
ud  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  theinqniry.    (No.  62,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  Peter  S.  Richardson,  of  Chester,  Lnnenbarg  Connty,  a  fisherman, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  63,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-exarnined  by 
Xr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Nass,  of  Chester,  Lanenbnrg  Connty,  a  fisherman,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy. 
(No.  64,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Xr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Robert  Yoang,  of  Caraqaette,  New  Brunswick,  a  fish-merchant, 
vas  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inqairy.    (No.  65,  Appendix  F.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Eonald  Macdooald,  of  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a 
farmer  and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  f^ave  evidence  on  oath  on  mat- 
ters conuected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  66,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  Holland  0.  Paysoo,  of  Westport,  Digby  County,  fishery  overseer, 
was  called,  and  Rave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  67,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Clement  McTsaac,  of  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  farmer 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inqairy.    (No.  68,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.  No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 

Mr.  Laaghlin  Macdonald,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  fisher- 
man, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  69,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.  No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 

Mr.  Joseph  Beaton,  of  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  farmer 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  ^ave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con  - 
nected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  70,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.  No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 

Mr.  James  Mclnnis,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  fisherman, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  71,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  captain 
of  a  coBSting-schoOner,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave 
evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  72,  Ap- 
pendix F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.  No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 

Mr.  John  McLellan,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  fisherman, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  73,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Champion,  of  Alberton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  74,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

The  Commission  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  17th  September  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELIX)GG. 
A.  T.  OALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Protocol  XXXV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirty-fifth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  nth  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Commissiou  met  at  noon,  parsuant  to  acljoariiinent. 

The  three  Ooinmissioners,  aud  the  Agents  of  the  Uuited  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  resiiectively,  were  present 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
]a9t  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
tbe  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  John  C.  Canningham,  of  Gape  Sable  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  a  mas- 
ter mariner,  engaged  in  the  Ashing  business,  was  called,  and  gave  evi- 
dence on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  75,  Appen- 
dix F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Bofrgles,  of  Westport,  Digby  County,  Nova  Scotia, 
customs  officer,  was  call^,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
Dected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  76,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
3ir.  Dana. 

Mr.  Josiah  Hopkins,  of  Barrington,  Nova  Scotia,  fish-merchant,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  77,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster; 

Mr.  Weatherbe  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present 
inquiry  by  the  foUowingpersons : 

Mr.  John  Bethel],  of  West  Bancrow,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  275,  Appen- 
dix 6.) 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Tremain,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  276,  Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Robert  Ourrie,  of  Louis  Harbor,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  277,  Appen- 
dix O.) 

Mr.  Parker  Matthews,  of  Black  Point,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  278,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Robert  Deagle,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island.  (No.  279, 
Appendix  G). 

Mr.  James  Carey,  of  Port  Mulgrave,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  280|  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Pinkham,  of  Booth  Bay,  State  of  Maine.  (No.  281,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Reuben  Harlow,  of  Shetburne,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  282,  Appendix 
6.) 

Mr.  Judah  C.  Smith,  of  Barrington,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  283,  Appendix 
6.) 

Mr.  Amos  H.  Outhouse,  of  Tiverton,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  284,  Appen- 
dix O.) 

Mr.  John  Merchant,  of  Hardwicke,  Northumberland  County.  (No. 
285.  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Wallace  Trask,  of  Little  River,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  286,  Appendix 
6.) 

Mr.  George  B.  Mosley,  of  Tiverton,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  287,  Appendix 
6.) 
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Mr.  Charles  H.  Paysoo,  of  Wesfcport,  Nova  Bootia.    (No.  288.  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Bleazer  Growell,  of  Clarke's  Harbor,  Nova  Sootia.    (No.  289, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Daniel  V.  Kenny,  of  Cape  Sable  Island,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  290, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Gilbert  Merritt,  of  Sandy  Cove,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  291,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Denton,  of  Little  Biver,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  292, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Denton,  of  Little  Biver,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  293,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  John  McKay,  of  Tiverton,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  294,  Appendix  G  ) 

Mr.  Whitefleld  Outhoose,  of  Tiverton,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  295,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  John  W.  Snow,  of  Di^by,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  296,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  Patterson,  of  Port  Williams,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  297,  Ap- 
pendix  G.) 

Mr.  Byron  P.  Ladd,  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  298,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Abram  Thurston,  of  Sanford,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  299,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Saronel  M.  Byerson,  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  300,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Bobert  G.  Eakins,  jr.,  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  301, 
Appendix  G.) 

The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DELFOSSE. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

PBANCIS  CLABB  FOBD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 

J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Protocol  XXXVL 

Jteoard  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirty  sixth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  ISth  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  William  H.  Harrington,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a  commission 
and  fish  agent,  ^as  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  78,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  John  Purney,  of* Sandy  Point,  Shelbnme,  Nova  Scotia,  a  fish-mer- 
chant, was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  79,  Appendix  F.) 
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• 

The  witnefis  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomsoa  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Noble,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a  commission  and  fish 
agent,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  80,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  James  Barry,  of  the  cnstoms  department  at  Ottawa,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No. 
81,  Appendix  F.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Davies  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inqniry 
by  the  following  persons : 
Mr.  Daniel  Boss,  of  North  Bastico,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  302,  Appendix  O.) 
Mr.  John  A.  McLeod,  of  Kensington,  P.  E.  L    (No.  303,  Appendix  O.) 
Mr.  James  McDonald,  of  Chepstow,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  304,  Appendix  6.) 
Mr.  Donald  McCormack,  of  Black  Bush,  P.  E.  L    (No.  305,  Appen- 
dix 6.) 
Mr.  Angus  B.  McDonald,  of  Souris,  P.  E.  L    (No.  306,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Peter  McDonald,  of  Souris,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  307,  Appendix  O.) 
Mr.  John  Mclntyre,  of  Fairfield,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  308,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Michael  McDonald,  of  French  Biver,  J?.  E.  L    (No.  309,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
Mr.  Thomas  Welsh,  of  Souris,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  310,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Dominick  Doviant,  of  North  Bustico,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  311,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
Mr.  Kobert  Carson,  of  North  Bustico,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  312,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Charles  McEachan,  of  Township  No.  46.    (No.  313,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Daniel  G.  McLean,  of  Black  Bush,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  314,  Appendix 
G.) 
Mr.  Daniel  Mclntyre,  of  Black  Bush,  P.  E.  I.    rNo.  315,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Thomas  Milner,  of  Parker's  Cove,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  316,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  James  W.  Cousins,  of  Digby  Town,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  317,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  David  Swain,  of  Port  Clyde,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  318,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Bobert  Henry  Bolman,  of  Sand  Point,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  319, 
Appendix  G.) 

This  closed  the  case  of  Her  Miyesty's  Grovernment,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  witnesses,  expected  at  a  later  date,  permission  to  examine 
whom,  during  the  course  of  the  United  States  evidence,  was  asked  and 
obtaioed. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  3.30  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DELPOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLABE  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTBB. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 
4f 
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PROTOOOI/  XXXVII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Catnmission  at  the  thirty-seventh 
conference^  held  at  Halifauo.  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  I9th  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster,  in  commencing  the  case  of  the  United  States,  stated  thfit 
he  did  not  propose  to  make  any  formal  opening,  but  that  before  pro- 
ceeding to  examining  witnesses,  he  wonid  hand  in  certain  statistical 
documents  relating  to  the  fisheries  and  the  trade  in  fish  between  the 
United  States  and  British  North  America. 

These  statistics  were  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  as  to  their  correct- 
ness by  the  compiler,  Mr.  Hamilton  Andrews  Hill,  of  Boston.  (Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  David  Ingersoll,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  waa  then 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  4,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  S. 
B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  E.  Attwood,  of  Provincetown,  iiiass.,  a  manufacturer 
and  dealer  in  cod-liver  oil,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  5, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Protocol  XXXVIII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirty-eighth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  2{)th  day  of  September , 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Attwood  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Foster.  Mr. 
S.  R.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Whiteway,  by  consent,  cross-examined. 

Mr.  Barziliai  Kemp,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fisher- 
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man,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  6^  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 
The  Commission  adjoarned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLF088B. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

D WIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BBRGNE. 


Protocol  XXXIX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Ooinmission  at  f!ie  thirty  ninth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  \st  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  tihree  Commissioners  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Barzillai  Kemp  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Foster. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Attwood  was  recalled,  and  handed  in  a  statement  of 
baok-fishing  vessels  belonging  to  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Mr.  Francis  M.  Freeman,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  fish  merchant  and 
oatfitter,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inqniry.    (No.  7,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Thomson.  Mr.  Whiteway  farther  cross-examined  the  witness  by 
consent. 

Mr.  Henry  Cook,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  an  owner  of  fishing- vessels 
and  oatfitter,  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqniry.    (No.  8,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Whiteway. 
The  Commission  adjoarned  nntil  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peoctocol  XL. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fortieth  con- 
ferenccj  held  at  Halifax  j  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  22d  day  of  September  j  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Joshaa  Paine,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  merchant  and  president 
of  an  insurance  company,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  9,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Nathan  D.  Freeman,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  merchant,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry.   (No.  10,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Bangs  A.  Lewis,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  merchant  and  out- 
fitter of  vessels,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  II,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  Monday,  the  24th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT, 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Protocol  XLI. 

Record  of  ike  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty  first 
conference,  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2Uh  day  of  September , 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  James  W.  Graham,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  12,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Foster  then  handed  in  a  statement  showing  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  vessels  of  the  United  States  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries,  from  1866  to  1876  inclusive.    (No.  2,  Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Davies  requested  that  similar  returns  might  be  produced  show- 
ing the  statistics  for  the  years  1856  to  1866. 

Mr.  Daniel  0.  Newcomb,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  13,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examine*!  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 
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Mr.  Moses  Pettingell,  of  Newbnryport,  Mass.,  inspector  of  cnstoms, 
and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  14,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Isaiah  0.  Yonng,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  an  oatfitter  of  vessels,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry.    (No.  16,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Timothy  A.  Daniels,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
aod  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  16,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Oliver,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
17,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Davies. 
The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUKIOB  DELFOSSE. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A,  T,  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLAEE  FORD. 
D WIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BBRGNE. 


Peotocol  XLII. 

Seeord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-second 
conference,  held  at  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  25th  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  George  Friend,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman  and  sailmaker, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  18,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe,  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr«  Charles  Henry  Ome,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  19,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Tfescot  and  cross-examined  .by 
Hr.  Davies,  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Maddocks,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fish-dealer,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
20,  Appendix  L.) 
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The  witneBS  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  eroBS-ezamined  by  Mr. 
Dontre,  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUKICE  DELFOSS£. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLABE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


PROTOOOIi  XLIII. 

Beeord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty  third 
conference,  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2dth  day  of  Sq^tember^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Maddocks  was  resumed  by  Mr.  White- 
way. 

Mr.  Andrew  Leighton,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  and  mem- 
ber of  a  fishing  firm,  was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  21,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Dana  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry  by 
the  following  persons : 
Mr.  Cristopber  C.  Poole,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  234,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Russell  D.  Terry,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  235,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  William  Herrick,  of  Swan's  Island.  Me.    (No.  236,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  White,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  237,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Charles  Lee,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  238,  Appendix  M.) 
[N.  B. — Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  United  States  affidavits  had 
been  already  printed  in  Boston,  but  not  as  yet  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission.] 
The  Commission  a<\journed  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotocol  XLIV. 

Beeord  of  the  proceedings  of  thfi  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-fourth 
conference,  held  at  Halifax,  Nova  ISootia,  on  the  21th  day  of  September , 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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By  direotioQ  of  the  Presideiit,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
lastooDfereace,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissionera, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Aaron  Biggs,  of  Gloucester,  Mase.,  a  master  mariner  and  fisher- 
man,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
tbe  inqairy.    (No.  22,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr, 
Da  vies. 

Mr.  John  J.  Bowe,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.  (No. 
23,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross  examined  by  Mr. 
Da  vies. 

Mr.  John  H.  Gale,  of  Gloncester,  Mass.,  packer  and  depnty  inspector 
of  mackerel  for  the  city  of  Gloucester,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  24,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
The  Commission  adjoamed  at  4.10  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 
B.  H.  KBLLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLABE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XLV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-fifth 
wnferenee^  held  at  Halifax j  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  2Sth  day  of  September ^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
tbe  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  John  S.  Evitt,  of  Bay  of  Islands,  Newfoundland,  a  master  mar- 
iner and  dealer  in  fish,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  25,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies,  and  by  consent  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  Davies  requested  permission  to  examine  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Her  Majesty's  (rovernment.    The  request  was  granted ;  and 

Mr.  William  B.  Smith,  of  Cape  Sable  Island,  Barrington,  Nova  Scotia, 
a  master  mariner  and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  82,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  William  B.  Smith  was  recalled  and  cross-examined  on  certain 
poiDta. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Cook,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  inspector  of  customs, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inqairy.    (No.  26,  Appendix  L.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  of  Oloncester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  27,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  Monday,  the  1st  day  of 
October,  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Peotocol  XL VI. 

Becard  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-sixth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  1st  day  of  October , 
i877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  judgment  of  His  Honor  Judge 
Hazen  in  the  case  of  the  White  Fawn.    (No.  1,  Appendix  P.) 

Mr.  John  Mclnnis,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No  28,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Joseph  O.  Procter,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  engaged  in  the  fishing 
business,  was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  29,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescott  and  cross-examined  by 
M.  Davies  and  re-examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGBT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XLVII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  at  the  forty-second 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2d  day  of  October^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Sydney  Gardner,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  inspector  of  cnstoms,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry.   (No.  30,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Martin,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
ftsherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inqniry.    (No.  31,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr*  Michael  Macanley,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  32,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Martin  was  recalled  and  re-examined  by  Mr.  Dana.  Mr. 
Weatherbe  cross-examined. 

Mr.  Ezra  Turner,  of  Isle  of  Haut,  State  of  Maine,  a  fisherman,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  33,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MADKIOB  DELFOSSE. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BBRGNE. 


Peotocol  XLVIIL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-eighth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  3d  day  of  October j  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Ezra  Turner  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Samuel  T.  Rowe,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
34,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Moses  Tarr,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman  and  fish-merchant, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  35,  Appendix  L.) 
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The  witneas  was  examined  by  Mr.  Tresoot  and  oross-ezamined  by 
Mr.  Weatberbe. 

Mr.  BeDJamin  Asbby,  jr.,  of  Noank,  Good.,  a  flshermao,  was  called, 
■and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry*  (No. 
36,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XLIX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fortif-ninth 
oon/ereneCi  held  at  Haltfax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  Uh  day  of  October j  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
-Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretai:y,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Davies  handed  in  reports,  extracted  from  Canadian  newspapers, 
of  judgments  delivered  by  Sir  William  Young,  in  the  vice-admiralty 
■court  of  Halifax,  on  the  following  cases: 

The  Wampatuck,  6th  December,  1870.    (Ko.  2,  Appendix  P.) 

The  A.  H.  Wanson,  10th  February,  1871.    (No.  3,  Appendix  P.) 

The  A.  J.  Franklin,  10th  February,  1871.    {So.  4,  Appendix  P.) 

The  J.  H.  Nickerson,  November,  1871.    (No.  5,  Appendix  P.) 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Brown,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oatk  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  37,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatberbe. 

Mr.  Peter  H.  Mills,  of  Deer  Isle,  Me.,  a  farmer  and  fisherman,  was 
•called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  oonuected  with  the  inquiry. 
{So,  38,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  William  H.  McDonald,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was 
<M^11ed,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry.   (No.  39,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Whiteway. 

Mr.  William  A.  Dickey,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
^ave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  40 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined- by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Doutre. 

Mr.  Alvarado  Gray,  of  Brooksville,  State  of  Maine,  a  fisherman,  was 
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oilled,  aud  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(So.  4L,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe  and  by  Whiteway. 
The  Commission  adjoarned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOOa 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  6.  BERQNE. 


Peotocol  L. 

Seeardofihe  proceedings  of  the  Msheries  Commission  at  the  fiftieth  conference^ 
held  at  Ralifaa^  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  5th  day  of  October j  1877. 

The  Gommisfiion  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  GommissionerSi  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Hulbert,  of  Gloncester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  and  pilot 
of  the  United  States  steamer  Speedwell,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence 
<m  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.    (No  42,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  partially  examined  by  Mr.  Foster,  who  requested 
permission  to  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  examination  antil  some  fish- 
ermen at  present  in  the  port  of  Halifax  had  given  their  testimony. 

Mr.  Gastanns  M.  Smalley,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.  (So. 
43.  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Googins,  of  Portland,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
aod  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
44^  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross^xamined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Isaac  Bnrgess,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave 
evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  45,  Ap- 
pendix L ) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Oharlee  H.  Brier,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  46, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dontre. 

Mr.  Dexter  F.  Walsh,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  47, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
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Mr.  Lawrence  Londrigan,  of  St  Mary's  Bay,  FewfouDdland,  a  fish- 
erman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  48,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Richard  Hopkins,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  49, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  James  O.  Clark,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  50, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
The  Commission  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  8th  of  October,  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty-first 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  eighth  day  of  October^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Groat  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  presented  to  the  Commissioners  and  to  the  Agents  of  Great 
Britain  copies  of  2^  affidavits  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  which 
had  been  printed  in  Boston.    (Appendix  M,  1  to  233.) 

The  President  inqnired  whether  these  affidavits  were  pnt  in  without 
being  read  by  consent  of  the  British  side. 

Permission  was  requested  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  to  state  next  day  what 
course  the  British  side  desired  to  pursue  in  this  respect. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Robert  H.  Hulbert  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Fos- 
ter.   The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  James  Currie,  of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  a  master  mariner  and  fisher- 
man, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  51,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Thomson. 

Mr.  William  Perry,  of  Sheet  Harbor,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a  seaman 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  52,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Doutre. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Warren,  deputy  collector  of  cnstoms,  of  Deer  Isle,  State 
of  Maine,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  53,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Wilford  J.  Fisher,  of  Eastport,  Me,  express  and  commission 
agent,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  54,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  ciiARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotocol  LII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty-second 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  9th  day  of  October, 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  8.  B.  Thomson  stated  that  Her  Majesty's  Agent  had  no  objection 
to  the  affidavits  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  being  Aled  without 
being  read. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Wilford  J.  Fisher  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Tres- 
cot   The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lakeman,  of  Grand  Manan,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  55, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
8  R.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Sylvanus  Smith,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  an  owner  of  vessels  and 
oatfitter,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  56,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 
The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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FSOTOOOL  LIII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fieheries  Commiseum  a;t  ike  fifty4h%rd  eon- 
ferenee^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  l^th  day  of  Octolnsfj  1877. 

The  Com  mission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Oommissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners^ 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
The  examination  of  Mr.  Sylvan ns  Smith  was  resnmed  by  Mr.  Foster. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 
Mr.  Oilman  S.  Williams,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  police  officer,  and 
formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No  57,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr* 
S.  E.  Thomson. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  nntil  the  next  dav  at  noon. 

MAURICK  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KEILOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


PEOTOCOL  LIV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty  fourth  con- 
ference, held  at  HalifaXy  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  Uth  day  of  October ^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  aiivl  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Williams  was  resnmed  by  Mr.  S.  R. 
Thomson. 

Mr.  David  W.  Low,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  postmaster,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  68, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Pbotocol  LV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  I^heries  Commission  at  the  flfttf -fifth  eon- 
ferenoe^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  SooUaj  on  the  12th  day  of  October^  1877. 

The  CommissioQ  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
The  examination  of  Mr.  David  W.  Low  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Dana. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 
The  Commission  adjoarned  at  4  p.  m.  until  Monday,  the  15th  day  of 
October,  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLF08SE. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

D  WIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Protocol  LVI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty  si<cth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  15th  day  of  October,  1877.. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  pnrsaant  to  adjoarnment. 
The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  David  W.  Low  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Davies  and  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

The  witness  was  re-examined  by  Mr.  Dana,  and  again  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Davies  and  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Foster  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the 
present  inquiry  by  the  following  persons : 
Mr.  Joseph  McPhee,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  239,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  William  Parsons,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  240,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Solomon  Pool,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  241,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Benjamin  Swim,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  242,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Carter,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  243,  Appendix  M.) 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Peotoool  LVII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty -seventh 
conferences  held  at  Halifax j  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  16th  day  of  October^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Gommissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Eliphalet  W.  French,  of  Eastport,  Me.,  a  fish-merchant,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry.   (No.  59,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Foster  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inqniry 
by  the  following  persons  : 

Mr.  Winthrop  Thnrston,  of  Bockport,  Mass.    (No.  244,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  James  A.  Colson,  of  Oloncester,  Mass.    (No.  245,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  Henry  O.  Coas,  of  Gloucester,  Ma«s.    (No.  246,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Tnpper,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  247,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  William  Davis,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  ^,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  William  O.  Cook,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
61,  ^pendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Edward  Hill,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  62, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  John  Conley,  of  Bockport,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
63,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  John  C.  Knowlton,  of  Bockport,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqniry. 
(No.  64,  Api)endix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Thomson. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBIOE  DELB'OSSB. 
£.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLABB  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 
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Protocol  LVni. 

Record  of  ike  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty-eighth  con- 
ferenoej  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  nth  day  of  October j  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary^nd  the  Agents. 

Mr.  James  H.  Myriok,  of  Boston,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  was 
caHed,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  65,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Foster  then  read  an  affidavit  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 

by  Mr.  Hanson  B.  Joyce,  of  Swan's  Island,  Me.    (No.  243,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  Cbresten  Nelson,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman  and  sail-maker, 

was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 

mqairy.    (No.  66,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.R.  Thomson. 

Mr.  James  W.  Pattillo,  of  North  Stoughton,  Mass.,  a  retired  fisher- 
man^ was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.     (No.  67,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.15  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSB. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotocol  LIX. 

Secord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty-ninth  con- 
ference^ held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  ISth  day  of  October^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  James  W.  Pattillo  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Tres- 
cot.   This  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson. 

Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tate,  at  Washington,  and  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fish- 
eries, was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  68,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

The  examination  of  Professor  Baird  was  interrupted  in  order  to  call 
a  witness  at  present  in  Halifax  Harbor. 

6f 
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Mr.  William  J.  Nass,  a  master  mariner  and  fisherman,  of  Chester, 
Nova  Scotia,  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  69, 
Appendix  D.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
The  Commission  then  adjonmed  antil  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

£.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotocol  LX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fiaheriee  Commission  at  the  sixtieth  con- 
ference^ held  at  RaUfax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  idth  day  of  October j  1977. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Professor  Baird  was  resumed  by  Dana.    The  wit- 
ness was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Churchill,  of  Rustico,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  United 
States  citizen,  fish-merchant^  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  70,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Isaac  C.  Hall,  of  Winthrop,  Mass.,  and  of  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  a  fish-merchant,  was  called  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  71,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  5.10  p.  m.  until  Monday,  the  22d  Octo- 
ber, at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protoool  LXI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixty  first  con- 
ferencCi  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  22d  day  of  October^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
bst  conference,  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners^ 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Fait,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  engaged  in  the  fishing  basi- 
wmsj  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inqoirj.    (No.  72,  Apt)endiz  L.) 

The  witness  ^as  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross  examined  by 
Mr.  8.  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Pew,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
John  Pew  &  Sons,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  73, 
Appendix  L.) 

nie  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Da  vies. 

Mr.  George  W.  Plumer,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  commission  merchant 
tnd  fish-dealer,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con* 
aected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  74,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.15  p.  m.  until  the  next  dav,  noon. 

MAURICE  DELF0S8E. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BEKGNE. 


PSOTOOOL  LXII. 

Seeord  of  the  proceedUgs  of  the  Fisheries  Ojinmisnion  at  the  sixty-second 
eanference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  'ZM  day  of  October^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
hst  conference,  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
tbe  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examtuatiou  of  Mr.  Grcorge  W.  Plumer  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Dana. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  James  A.  Pettes,  of  Grand  Manan,  a  hotel-keeper  and  fisherman, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
isqoiry.    (No.  75,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross  examined  by  Mr. 
8.  R.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Joseph  Rowe,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  an  owner  and  fitter  of  fishing 
Tnaels,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  oh  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  tfaKD  inquiry.    (No.  76,  Appendix  L.) 

Tbe  witness  was  examined  by' Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Roger  W.  Wonson,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  engaged  in  the  fishing 
liQitoess,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
vith  the  inquiry.    (No.  77,  Appendix  L.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Thomson. 
The  Oommission  then  adjourned  until  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELPOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LXIII. 

Becard  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Oommission  at  the  sixty-third 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotta^  on  the  2Uh  day  of  Octobery 

1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretaiy  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Fitz  J.  Babson,  collector  of  customs  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
78,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescott  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Babson  produced  a  statement,  collected  by  Inspector  Blatchford, 
of  the  results  of  fishing  operations  of  certain  Gloucester  firms. 

Upon  the  presentation  of  this  paper  objection  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Thouifioh  and  Davies  to  its  being  received,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
statements  therein  included  were  not  sworn  to. 

Mr.  Foster  submitted  that  under  the  treaty  he  had  the  right  to  file 
this  return  as  evidence,  to  go  for  what  it  was  worth  before  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  Commissioners  so  decided,  and  the  paper  was  accordingly  filed. 
(No.  4,  Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Foster  then  filed  thirty-two  affidavits,  made  by  various  persons, 
relative  to  the  present  inquiry.  (Nos.  249  to  280,  inclusive.  Appendix 
M.) 

Mr.  Foster  also  handed  in  a  statement  of  the  mackerel  inspected  at 
Portsmouth  and  Newcastle  for  the  years  1869  to  1877,  inclusive.  (No. 
5,  Appendix  O.) 

Also  a  summary  of  the  annual  returns  of  the  inspector-general  of  fish 
for  the  State  of  Maine  for  the  years  18GG  to  1873,  inclusive.  (No.  6,  Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  Foster  then  stated  that  the  case  of  the  United  States  was  now 
closed,  with  the  exception  of  certain  returns  of  the  inspector-general  of 
fish  of  Massachusetts,  which,  by  agreement,  were  to  be  introduced  when 
received. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Browne,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a  retired  navigating 
lieutenant  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  and  now  a  clerk  in  the  marine  and  fish- 
eries department  of  Canada,  was  then  called  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  83,  Appendix  F.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
\>j  Mr.  Foster. 

This  closed  the  direct  evidence  on  behalf  of  Her  M^jesty^s  Govern- 
ments 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  nntil  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  GLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Trotocol  LXIV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixty-fourth 
eonferencey  held  at  Ralijaxj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  25th  day  of  October ^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  rebattal  evidence  on  behalf  of  Her  Mtyesty's  Government  was 
commenced. 

Mr.  Henry  Yonle  Hind,  M.  A.,  of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
1,  Appendix  Q.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  by  Mr.  Whit^ 
way. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  nntil  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LXV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixty  fifth  con* 
ferencej  held  at  Ralijax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2Qth  day  of  October ^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Henry  Yonle  Hind  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Whiteway.  The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  by  Mr. 
Foster. 
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Mr.  Whiteway  then  read  an  a£9davit  made  relative  to  the  present 
inquiry  by  Mr.  Thomas  Enmsey,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoondland.  (ISo.  l. 
Appendix  Q.) 

Mr.  Foster  filed  a  copy  of  an  insarance  policy  in  the  Gloncester  Ma- 
tnal  Fishing  Insurance  Company,  accompanied  by  the  by-laws  of  the 
said  company.    (Nos.  1  and  2,  Appendix  B.) 

Mr.  Fostet  also  filed,  by  consent,  a  copy  of  a  fishing  shipping  paper 
(No.  3,  Appendix  B) ; 

And  presented  returns  of  the  mackerel  inspected  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  several  years. 
A  summary  of  these  will  be  found  in  No.  7,  Appendix  O. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  Thursday,  the  Ist  of  November, 
at  noon. 

MADBICE  DBLFOSSB. 

B.  H.  KBLTiOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FEANCIS  CLAEE  FOBD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTBB. 

J.  H.  G.  BEBGNB. 


Pbotocol  LXVI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheriee  Cofnmissitm  at  the  sixty-sixih 
conferenecy  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  l»t  day  of  NovembeTj 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Whiteway  read  affidavits,  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry^ 
by  the  following  persons  resident  in  Newfoundland : 
Mr.  Bobert  Inkpen,  of  Burin.    (No.  2,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Stephen  Power,  of  Placentia.    (No.  3,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Stephen  Fiander,  of  CoomVs  Cove.    (No.  4,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Philip  Thornhiil,  of  Anderson's  Cove.    (No.  5,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  George  Bose,  of  Jersey  Harbor.    (No.  6,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Maurice  Bonia,  of  Placentia.    (No.  7,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Humphrey  Sullivan,  of  Placentia.    (No.  8,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Doutre  then  stated  that  the  case  of  Her  Mty'esty's  Gtovemment 
was  now  altogether  closed. 

Mr.  Foster  stated  that  he  hoped  to  be  prepared  to  address  the  court 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  November,  and  the  Commission  accordingly  ad- 
journed until  that  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICB  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FEANCIS  CLAEE  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEE* 
J.  H.  G.  BEEGNE. 
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Pbotoool  LXVII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixty  seventh 
eonferencey  held  at  Halifaxj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  bth  day  of  November^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  pnrsaant  to  adjoaroment. 
The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  commenced  the  closing  argument  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.    (No.  4,  Appendix  J.) 
The  Commission  adjoarned  at  3.30  p.  m.  nntil  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUEICB  DBLFOSSE. 
£.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLABE  FORD. 
D WIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LXVIII. 

Reeord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixty  eighth 
eonferenoej  held  at  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  6th  day  of  Novemberj 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  oonferenoe,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
Mr.  Foster  resumed  his  address  left  nnfinished  the  previous  day. 
On  the  ooQclnsion  of  his  speech  Ikfr.  Foster  requested  permission  to 
be  absent  for  a  few  days  on  urgent  private  affairs.    He  suggested  that 
during  his  absence  the  records  should  be  signed  on  his  behalf  by  Mr. 
B.  H.  Dana,  Junr. 
The  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Commissioners. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  Thursday,  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
RICH.  H.  DANA,  JuiNR. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Protocol  LXIX. 

Beoord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixty-ninih 
conferenoey  held  at  Halifax^  Kova  Scotia^  on  the  Sth  day  of  November j 
1877. 

The  GommiasioQ  met  at  dood,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 
B.  E.  Dana,  jr.,  acting)  and  of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  pres- 
ent. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Trescot  addressed  the  Commissioners  in  continuation  of  the 
closing  argnments  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.    (No.  5,  Appendix  J.) 
On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Trescot's  address,  the  Commission  adjourned 
nntil  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUEICE  DELFOSSE. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG- 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
RICH.  H.  DANA,  JUNR. 
J.  H,  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LXX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventieth  con- 
ferencCf  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  9tA  day  of  November ^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 

R.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  acting)  and  of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 

last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 

the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Dana  addressed  the  Commissioners  in  continuation  of  the  closing 
arguments  on  behalf  of  the  United 'States.    (No.  6,  Appendix  J.) 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  nntil  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


PROTonoL  LXXI. 

Beoord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission^  at  the  seventy-first 
conference^  held  at  Halifax j  Nova  Scotia^  oti  the  lOth  day  of  November^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 
B.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  acting)  and  of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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By  direction  of  tbe  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
tbe  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
Mr.  Dana  resumed  his  speech  left  unfinished  the  previous  day. 
This  concluded  the  final  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Thomson  then  stated  that  the  British  counsel  would  be  prepared 
to  commence  the  closing  arguments  on  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Oovemment  on  Thursday, the  15th  of  November;  and  the  Commission 
accordingly  adjourned  until  that  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
D WIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LXXII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy-see- 
ond  conference^  held  at  Mali/ax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  15th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 

B.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  acting)  and  of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 

last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 

the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Whiteway  commenced  the  closing  arguments  on  behalf  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government.    (No.  7,  Appendix  J.) 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  ciiARB  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LXXIII. 

Beeord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy  third 
confer ence,  held  at  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia^  on  tli^  Vjth  day  of  November ^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Dontre  addressed  the  Commission  in  continuation  of  the  closing 
arguments  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Gfovernment.  (No.  8,  Appen- 
dix J.) 
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The  Gotflmission  adjourned  until  Satardaji  the  17th  November,  at  3 

MAFRIOB  DBLP08SB. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

PBANOIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BBRGNB. 


Protocol  LXXIV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy-fourth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  17th  day  of  November, 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  3  p.  m.,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
Mr.  Dontre  resumed  his  speech  left  unfinished  the  previous  day. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.20  p.  m.  until  Monday,  the  19th  of 
November,  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLPOSSB. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BBRGNB. 


Protocol  LXXV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy-fifth 
conference,  held  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  19th  day  of  November, 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the  last 
conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  addressed  the  Commissioners  in  continuation  of 
the  closing  arguments  on  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Miyesty's  Govern- 
ment.   (No.  9,  Appendix  J.) 
The  Commission  adjourn^  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A,  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BBRGNB. 
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Protocol  LXXVL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy-sixth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Sootiay  on  the  20th  day  of  November^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners,, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  8.  B.  Thomson  resumed  his  address  left  unfinished  the  previoas- 
day. 
The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  It  a.  m. 

MAUBICE  DELFOSSE. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCI8  CLABE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  F08TEB. 
J.  H.  G.  BBBGNB. 


Protocol  LXXVIL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy-seventh 
oonfereMey  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2lst  day  of  November ^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  TTnited  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
lut  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  resumed  his  address  left  unfinished  the  previous 
day,  and  on  its  conclusion  stated  that  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  having  been  concluded,  that  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  waa 
iM>w  finally  closed. 

The  President  then  requested  the  Secretary  to  enter  on  the  minutea 
that  the  Commissioners  desired  to  record  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Bergne  for 
his  services  as  Secretary  to  the  Commission,  and  their  sense  of  the  zeal,, 
intelligence,  and  accuracy  which  had  marked  the  discharge  of  his  duties.. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  Friday,  the  23d  of  November,  at  2 

MAUBICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLABE  FOBD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 

J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 
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Protocol  LXXVllI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy-eighth 
conference,  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  23d  day  of  November^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  2  p.  m.,  parsaant  to  adjoarnment. 

The  three  Commissioaers,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  President  first  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Commissioners  to  Mr. 
Foster  and  to  Mr.  Ford  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  had  con- 
ducted the  proceedings,  and  his  best  wishes  for  the  wel£ire  of  all  those 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  inquiry. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  Award : 

The  nnderaigned  Commiasionere  appointed  nnder  Articles  XXII  and  XXni  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  of  the  8th  or  May,  1871,  to  determine,  having  resard  to  the 
priyile^  accorded  by  the  United  States  u>  the  subjects  of  Her  BritannlolI%je8tv,  as 
stated  m  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  said  treaty,  the  amount  of  any  compensation  wnioh 
in  their  opinion  onght  to  be  paid  by  the  (Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Her  Britannic  Mi^esty,  in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens 
•of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII  of  the  said  treaty ; 

Having  carefully  and  impartially  examined  the  matters  referred  to  them  aocordine 
to  Justice  and  equity,  in  conformity  with  the  solemn  declaration  made  and  subscribed 
by  them  on  the  tifteenth  day  of  June,  one  thoosand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-«even : 

Award  the  sum  of  five  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  gold,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty. 

Signed  at  Halifax,  this  twenty-third  day  of  iNovember,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-seven. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  the  advantages  accruing  to  Great 
Britain  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  are  greater  than  the  advantages  conferred 
on  the  United  States  by  said  treaty,  and  he  cannot  therefore  concur  in  the  conclusions 
announced  by  his  colleagues. 

And  the  American  Commissioner  deems  it  his  duty  to  state  further  that  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  it  is  comxietent  for  the  board  to  make  an  award  under  the  treaty, 
except  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  its  members. 

£.  H.  KELLOGG,  Commisnoiidr. 

Mr.  Foster  then  addressed  the  Gommission  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Commission  :  I  have  no  instructions  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  contingency  of  such  a  result  as 
has  just  been  announced. 

But  If  I  were  to  accept  in  silence  the  paper  signed  by  two  Commissioners,  it  mi^ht 
be  claimed  hereafter  that,  as  Agent  of  the  United  States,  I  had  acquiesced  in  treating 
it  as  a  valid  award.  Against  snch  an  inference  it  seems  my  duty  to  guard.  I  therefore 
make  this  statement,  which  I  desire  to  have  placed  upon  record. 

Mr.  Kellogg  next  expressed  bis  tbanks  and  those  of  Sir  A.  T.  Gait  to 
Mr.  Delfosse  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  Commission. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  Commission  was  adjourned 
sine  die. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  lajing  the  caae  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  beloi^  the  Commis- 
sionerH,  it  will  be  desirable  to  commence  by  a  brief  history  of  the 
fisheries  qaestion  siace  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Indepeadence  ia 
1775. 

Before  the  commencemeat  of  this  war  all  British  coloDists  enjoyed 
eqaal  privileges  in  matters  connected  with  fishing,  but  at  its  dose,  and 
on  the  conclnsion  of  peace,  it  became  a  question  how  far  snch  privileges 
should  be  restored  to  those  who  had  separated  from  the  British  Grown. 
The  matter  was  very  fully  discussed  in  the  negotiations  which  preceded 
the  treaty  of  the  3d  September,  1783,  and  though  Great  Britain  did  not 
•deny  the  right  of  the  American  citizens  to  fish  on  the  Great  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  I^wrence,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
open  sea,  she  denied  their  right  to  fish  in  British  waters,  or  to  land  in 
British  territory  for  the  purpose  of  drying  or  curiiig  their  fish.  A  com- 
promise was  $tt  length  arrived  at,  and  it  was  agreed  that  United  States 
fishermen  should  be  at  liberty  to  fish  on  snch  part  of  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland as  British  fishermen  could  use,  but  not  to  dry  or  cure  their 
fish  on  that  island ;  and  they  were  also  to  be  allowed  to  fish  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  other  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
and  to  dry  and  cure  their  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors, 
«nd  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so 
long  as  they  should  remain  unsettled;  but  so  soon  as  any  of  them 
became  settled,  the  United  States  fishermen  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
use  them  without  the  previous  permission  of  the  inhabitants  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  ground. 

The  III.  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  3d  of  September,  1783, 
is  as  follows : 

It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continae  to  ei^oy  an  molested 
the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  on  all  the  other  hanks  of 
Ifewfoandland ;  also  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea, 
where  the  inhahitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish ;  and  aLso 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  sball  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind 
on  snch  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use  (but  not  to 
drv  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island),  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all 
other  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America ;  and  that  the  American  fish- 
ermen shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbora. 
and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the  same  shall 
remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  snch  settlement  without  a  pre- 
vious agreement  fur  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of 
the  ground. 
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It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  rights  cooceded  to  the  IJDited 
States  flshennen  ander  this  treaty  were  by  do  means  so  great  as  those 
which,  as  British  snbjeets,  they  had  enjoyed  previoas  to  the  War  of 
iDdei^endeace,  for  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  land  to  dry  and  care 
\heiT  fish  on  any  part  of  Newfoundland,  and  only  in  those  parts  of  Nova 
Seotia,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador  where  no  British  aettle- 
•ent  had  been  or  might  be  formed,  expressly  exclnding  Cape  Breton, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  other  places. 

So  matters  stood  until  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  when,  of  necessity, 
the  right  of  American  citizens  to  fish  in  British  waters,  and  to  djy  and 
cure  their  fish  on  British  territory,  terminated.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
B^^tiations  which  preceded  the  peace  of  1814,  this  question  was  re- 
lived, and  the  alleged  right  of  American  citizens  to  fish  and  cure  fish 
vithin  British  jurisdiction  was  fully  gone  into  by  the  British  and  Amer- 
lean  commissioners  who  were  assembled  at  Ghent  for  the  purpose  of 
dbrawing  up  the  articles  of  peace.  At  that  time,  however,  the  circum- 
itaoces  had  very  considerably  changed  since  the  Treaty  of  1783  had 
be^i  cooduded.  The  British  North  American  possessions  had  become 
Bore  thickly  populated,  and  there  were  fewer  unsettled  bays,  harbors, 
and  creeks  in  Nova  Scotia  than  formerly.  There  was  consequently 
peater  risk  of  collision  between  British  and  Auiericiin  interests ;  and 
the  €x>lonists  and  English  merchants  engaged  in  the  fisheries  petitioned 
itroDgly  against  a  renewal  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  treaty  of 
1783  to  the  American  fishermen. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  negotiations  for  peace  were 
cDtered  into.  At  the  first  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, 18U,  the  British  commissioners  stated  **  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment did  not  intend  to  grant  to  the  United  State  gratuitously  the  priv- 
deges  formerly  granted  to  them  by  treaty  of  fishing  within  the  limits 
of  British  territory,  or  of  using  the  shores  of  the  British  territories  for 
purposes  connecte^l  with  the  fisheries."  They  contended  that  the  claim 
advanced  by  the  United  States,  of  immemorial  and  prescriptive  right, 
▼30  quite  untenable,  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
bad  until  quite  recently  been  British  subjects,  and  that  the  rights  which 
they  possessed  formerly  as  such  could  not  be  oontiaued  to  them  after 
tfaej  had  become  citizens  of  an  independent  state. 

After  much  discussion,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  omit  all  mention  of 
this  question  from  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Ghent  on  the  24th 
December,  1814,  and  which  contains  no  reference  to  the  fisheries  ques- 

tiOD. 

Orders  were  now  sent  out  to  the  governors  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies  not  to  interfere  with  citizens  of  the  United  States 
eogaged  in  fishing  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks,  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence,  or  on  the  high  seas,  but  to  prevent  them  from  using  the 
British  territory  for  purposes  connected  with  the  fishery,  and  to  exclude 
tiieir  fishing-vessels  from  the  harbors*  bays,  rivers,  and  creeks  of  all  Her 
Majesty's  Possessions.  Orders  were  also  given  to  the  British  naval 
effic^ers  on  the  Halifax  station  to  resist  any  encroachment  on  the  part 
of  American  fishermen  on  the  rights  of  Great  Britain.  The  result  was 
tke  capture  of  several  American  fishing-vessels  for  trespassing  within 
British  waters ;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  1818  pro- 
posed to  the  Prince  Begent  that  negotiations  should  be  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  in  an  amicable  manner  disputed  points  which  had 
arisen  connected  with  the  fisheries.  Commissioners  were  accordingly 
tppointed  by  both  parties  to  meet  in  London,  and  theOonvention  of  20th 
Ckstober,  1818,  was  eventually  signed. 
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Article  1  of  this  Couvention  is  in  these  words : 

Whereas  differeooes  have  arisen  respecting  the  liherty  claimed  by  the  United  States 
for  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dnr^  and  core  fish  on  certain  coasts,  bays,  harboars, 
and  creeks  of  His  Britannick  Mugestv's  dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed  between  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States  shall  have, 
forever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His  Britannick  Mi^esty,  the  liberty  to  take 
fish  of  every  kind  on  thst  part  of  the  sonthem  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extenda 
fW)m  Cape  Ray  to  the  Ramean  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  New- 
fonndland,  from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Qnirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bfagda- 
len  Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbonrs,  and  creeks  from  Monnt  Jolly,  on 
the  sonthem  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  thence 
northwardly  indefinitelv  along  the  coast,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the 
exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Companv ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall 
also  have  liberty,  forever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  hiirboarB, 
and  creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  hereabove  described,, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador;  but  so  soon  as  the  same  or  any  portion  thereof  shall  be 
settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawiul  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion 
so  settled,  without  previous  agreement  for  such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprie- 
tors, or  possessors  of  the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  f«  revc^r,  any 
liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  euro 
fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of 
His  Britannick  Ms^jesty's  dominions  in  America  not  included  within  the  above-men- 
tioned limits.  Provided,  however,  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to 
enter  such  bays  or  harbours  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  there- 
in, of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  pnrpoHC  wharever. 
But  they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking, 
drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privilegea 
hereby  reserved  to  them. 

Subsequent  to  the  coDclasion  of  this  GouventioDf  id  couseqaence  of 
muneroas  complaiats  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  en- 
croachments on  their  waters  by  American  fiBhermen,  the  United  States 
Government  issned  a  notice  warning  their  subjects  that  they  were  ^^  ta 
observe  strictly  the  limitn  assigned  for  taking,  drying,  and  curing,  fish 
by  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  under  the  Ist  Article  of  the  Oon- 
vention  of  the  20th  of  October,  1818,''  a  copy  of  which  was  annexed  to 
the  circular  notice. 

This  was  the  state  of  aflPaira  until  the  year  1847,  when,  in  consequence 
of  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Queen  by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  nego* 
tiations  were  opened  between  the  two  governments  for  the  establish- 
ment of  reciprocal  tree  trade  between  Oanada  and  the  United  States; 
and  on  the  1st  of  November,  1849,  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  who  was  then  about 
to  proceed  to  Washington  as  British  Minister,  was  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  by  which  access  to  the  fisheries  of  all  the  ooloniea 
(except  Newfoundland,  which  refused  to  consent  on  any  terras)  should 
be  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  return  for  reciprocity 
of  trade  with  the  United  States,  in  all  natural  productions,  such  as  fish, 
wheat,  timber,  &c. 

The  proposal  was  favorably  received  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, but  some  delay  occurred,  owing  to  the  death  of  General  Taylor  in 
1850.  The  new  President,  however,  doubted  whether  it  was  a  proper 
subject  for  a  Treaty,  and  thought  that  it  should  be  done  by  legislation, 
and  accordingly  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  purpose.  The  bill  was, 
however,  thrown  out,  and  from  one  cause  or  another  nothing  was  done 
from  that  time  until  1852,  when  a  desire  was  evinced  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  come  to  an  arrangement  on  the  sut^i^^ 
and  a  draft  convention  having  been  prepared,  a  copy  thereof  was  sent 
home  by  the  British  Minister  on  the  19th  December,  1852,  together  with 
remarks  made  by  the  President  thereon. 

A  good  deal  of  correspondence  passed  between  the  two  Governmenta 
OH  the  subject,  but.  owing  to  difficulties  connected  with  the  question 
of  Tariff,  the  United  States  Government  appeared  anxious  to  have  the 
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Fisheries  Qaestion  dealt  with  separately,  bat  to  this  the  British  Govern- 
woald  not  assent.  The  fishing  season  of  1853  accordingly  opened  with- 
oat  any  agreement  having  been  come  to  with  the  United  States,  and 
fortonately,  owing  to  the  measures  taken  by  both  Governments  for  the 
preservation  of  British  rights,  came  to  a  close  without  the  occurrence 
of  further  causes  of  dissatisfaction. 

In  the  mean  time,  negotiations  for  a  Treaty  had  been  continued  by 
tke  two  Governments ;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1854,  Lord  Elgin,  who 
vu  on  his  way  to  resume  his  duties  as  Governor-General  of  Her  Miyes- 
tj'8  North  American  Provinces,  received  instructions  to  visit  Washing- 
toD,  and  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
if  any  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself,  to  conclude  a  Treaty  on 
the  subject.  So  successfully  were  Lord  Elgin's  negotiations  conducted, 
that  in  a  letter  dated  12th  June,  1854,  he  was  able  to  announce  that  he 
had  executed  a  Treaty  with  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy  relative  to  Fisheries 
asd  Eteoiprocity  of  Trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Provinces  in  North  America.  This  was  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  signed  on 
the  5th  Jnne,  1854,  and  confirmed  by  the  United  Stales  Senate  on  the 
3d  August  of  the  same  year.    Its  main  provisions  were  as  follows: 

British  waters  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America  were  thrown  open 
to  United  States  citizens,  and  United  States  waters  north  of  the  36th 
degree  of  north  latitude  were  thrown*  open  to  British  fishermen;  except- 
iog  always  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries  (which  were  exclusively  re- 
served  to  the  subjects  of  each  country),  and  certain  rivers  and  mouths 
of  rivers  to  be  determined  by  a  Gommission  to  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  Certain  articles  of  produce  of  the  British  Colonies  and  of  the 
United  States  were  admitted  to  each  country,  respectively,  free  of  duty. 
The  Treaty  was  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  and  further  for  twelve 
Bonths  after  either  party  should  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its 
vish  to  terminate  the  same. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  regard  to  Newfoundland,  but  at 
leogth  a  clause  was  agreed  to,  providing  that  if  the  Imperial  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Provincial  Parliament  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  agree  that  Newfoundland  should 
be  included,  all  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  shoold  apply 
to  that  Colony. 

The  Commission  for  the  designation  of  the  places  reserved  to  each 
country  from  the  common  right  of  fishing  met  subsequently,  and  was 
engaged  for  some  years  in  determining  the  places  to  which  the  exclu- 
sire  right  of  fishing  applied.  It  is,  however^  unnecessary  here  to  do 
more  than  notice  this  iact,  as  the  reservations  m  question  are  expressly 
mentioned  under  Article  XX  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871. 

From  the  year  1854  until  1865  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  continued  in 
force,  and  no  further  difficulties  appear  to  have  arisen  on  questions  con- 
ueeted  with  the  Fisheries;  but  on  the  17th  of  March  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Adams,  the  United  States  Minister  in  England,  informed  the  British 
Government  that  he  was  instructed  to  give  notice  that  at  the  expiration 
of  twelve  months  from  that  day  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was  to  termi- 
nate. This  notice  was  given  in  pursuance  of  a  Besolution  of  Congress 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Efforts  were  made  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  toward 
a  renewal  of  the  treaty,  but  these,  from  various  reasons,  proving  unsuc- 
cessful, the  Treaty  came  to  an  end  on  the  17th  of  March,  1866;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  of  1818  revived  on  the 
same  day,  and  remain  in  effect  at  the  present  moment,  except  in  so  far 
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as  tbey  are  affected  by  tbe  stipalations  of  tbe  Treaty  of  WaahiDgton  of 
1871. 

In  tbe  mean  time  anotice  bad  been  ismied  by  Lord  Monck  warninf^  tbe 
citizens  of  tbe  United  States  tbat  tbeir  rigbt  to  fish  in  British  waters 
wonld  cease  on  tbe  17 tb  of  Marcb,  1866 ;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
consider  wbat  measures  sbonld  be  adopted  for  tbe  protection  of  Britii^ 
ligbts.  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  very  desirons  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  tbe  injury  and  loss  wbicb  most  be  inflicted  npon  citieen8 
of  tbe  United  States  by  a  sadden  withdrawal  of  tbe  privileges  enjoyed 
by  tbem  for  twelve  years;  but  with  every  desire  in  this  direction,  tbey 
fonnd  themselves  bound  by  acts  both  of  tbe  imperial  and  Oolonial  Leg- 
islatures to  enforce  severe  penalties  upon  all  persons,  not  being  British 
subjects,  who  might  be  found  fishing  within  British  jurisdiction. 

Eventually,  however,  on  tbe  suggestion  of  Lord  Monck,  it  was  de- 
cided tbat  American  fishermen  should  be  allowed  during  tbe  year  1866 
to  fish  in  all.  provincial  waters  upon  tbe  payment  of  a  nominal  license 
fee,  to  be  exacted  as  a  formal  recognition  of  rigbt.  This  system^  after 
being  maintained  for  four  years,  was  discootipued,  owing  to  tbe  neglect 
of  American  flsbenuen  to  provide  themselves  with  licenses;  and  in  1870 
it  again  became  necessary  to  take  strict  measures  for  the  enforcement 
of  British  rights.  Orders  were  given  to  Admiral  Wellesiey  to  dispatch 
a  sufficient  force  to  Canadian  waters  to  insure  the  protection  of  Cana- 
dian fishermen  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  to  instruct  tbe  senior 
oflSoer  of  such  force  to  co-operate  cordially  with  any  United  States  force 
sent  on  the  same  service.  It  was  also  found  necessary  to  employ  a  local 
marine  police  force  for  tbe  same  purpose. 

Tbe  result  of  these  measures  was  tbe  capture  and  forfeiture  of  several 
American  vessels  for  infringing  tbe  provisions  of  the  Convention  of 
1818,  both  by  fishing  within  British  waters  and  by  frequenting  Cana- 
dian ports  for  objects  not  permitted  by  tbe  ConventioD,  and  notwith- 
standing the  steps  taken  by  tbe  British  Government  to  mitigate  as  far 
as  possible  the  stringency  of  tbe  orders  given  for  tbe  exclusion  of  Ameri- 
can  fishermen  from  British  waters,  it  was  found  at  tbe  close  of  tb« 
season  of  1870  tbat  many  seizures  of  American  vessels  bad  been  made 
by  cruisers  both  of  tbe  Imperial  and  Dominion  Oovemmeots. 

Tbe  difficulties  caused  by  these  untoward  events  subsequently  led  to 
the  reopening  of  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  questions  connected 
with  the  Fisheries. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  relate  tbe  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  tbe  Joint  High  Commission  in  1871.  Suffice  it  to  say 
tbat,  towards  the  end  of  1870  Sir  John  Bose,  having  been  commissioned 
to  proceed  in  an  unofficial  character  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  views  of  tbe  United  States  on  the  subject,  was  able 
in  tbe  month  of  February,  1871,  to  announce  tbat  the  United  States 
Government  were  prepared  to  refer  all  questions  between  tbe  two 
countries  to  a  Joint  High  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  held  tbeir  first  meeting  at  Wa^iugton,  on  the 
27tb  February,  1871,  and  tbe  treaty  was  signed  on  tbe  8tb  aii  May  of 
the  same  year. 
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FISHERY  ARTICLES  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  articles  in  this  treaty  relatiDg  to  the  Fisheries,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  this  commission  is  constitat^,  are  Articles  XYIII,  XIX,  XX, 
XXF,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV,  XXXIl,  and  XXXIII.    They  are 

as  follows : 

Article  XYIU. 

Il  is  t4f;ntd  by  the  Hiefa  Contraoting  Partiw,  that  in  addition  to  the  liberty  seoarod 
to  the  United  States  fishermen  by  tne  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  signed  at  London  on  the  dOth  day  of  October,  1818,  of  taking,  onring, 
ttd  drying  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies  therein  de- 
fioed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shaU  hare,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of 
Her  Britannic  Biajesty,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII 
of  this  treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-6sh,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores, 
ind  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  Froviuces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Xew  Bmnswick,  and  tbe  Colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of  the  several  islands 
Uwrennto  abjaoent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  per- 
oinion  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Mag- 
dden  Islands,  for  tbe  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided  that, 
is  80  doin^,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  British 
flflhermen,  m  the  peaceable  nse  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy  for 
tlie  aame  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  a{>plies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery, 
nd  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries  and  aXi  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  the  month 
of  rirers,  are  hereby  reserved  ezolnsively  for  British  fishermen. 

Article  XIX. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  High  Oontraotinc  Parties  that  British  snbjeets*  shaU  have^  in 
eonmoD  with  the  oiiia«)ns  of  the  United  States,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  mton- 
tiooed  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  sheU-fish, 
on  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirtv*ninth 
pirsllel  of  north  latitude)  and  on  the  shores  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  acyaoent, 
asd  in  the  bays,  barbors,  and  creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasto  and  shores  of  the  United 
Ststes  and  of  the  said  islands,  without  being  restrioted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore, 
with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  islands 
aibreaaid,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided  that,  in 
•0  doing,  thev  do  not  interfere  with  tbe  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  the  fisher- 
men of  the  United  States,  in  the  peaceable  nse  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their 
oceupaaoy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  IS  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery, 
asd  that  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  mouths  of  riv- 
en, are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  fisihermen  of  the  United  States. 

Articlb  XX. 

It  is  aoreed  that  the  places  designated  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the 
Ut  Article  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  concluded  at 
Wishington  on  tbe  5th  of  June,  18f>4,  upon  the  coasts  of  Her  Britannic  Mi^esty's  Do- 
minions and  the  United  States,  as  places  reserved  from  the  common  right  of  fishing 
seder  that  treaty,  shall  be  regarded  as  In  like  manner  reserved  from  the  common 
rifht  of  fishing  under  the  preceding  articles.  In  case  any  question  shonld  arise  be- 
tween the  Qovemments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  as  to  the 
eommon  right  of  fishing  in  places  not  tbus  designated  as  reserved,  it  is  agreed  that  a 
CoomissioQ  shall  be  appointed  to  designate  such  places,  and  shall  be  constituted  in 
tbe  same  manner,  and  have  the  same  powers,  duties,  and  antbority  as  the  Commission 
appointed  under  the  said  1st  Article  of  the  treaty  of  the  5tb  of  June,  1854. 

Article  XXI. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII  of  tbis  treaty, 
finh-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of  the  inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling 
uito  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in  oil),  being  the  produce  oi  the  fisheries  of  tbe 
roited  States,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  shall  be 
admitted  into  each  country  respectively  free  of  duty. 
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Abticlb  XXII. 

laasmacb  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  Goyeniment  of  Her  BritaDnic  Migesty  that  the 
privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII  of  this 
treaty  are  of  greater  value  than  those  accorded  by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  this 
treaty  to  the  snbjects  of  Her  Britannic  Mi^esty,  ana  this  assertion  is  not  admitted  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  fnrther  agreed  that  Commissioners  shall  be 
appointed  to  determine,  having  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  States 
to  the  snbjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated  in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  this 
treaty,  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Mi^eet^  in 
return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article 
XVIII  of  this  treaty ;  and  that  aoy  sum  of  money  which  the  said  Commissioners  may 
so  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Government,  in  a  gross  sum,  within 
twelve  months  after  such  award  shall  have  been  given. 

Article  XXIII. 

The  Commissioners  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  appointed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  that  is  to  say ;  One  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  one  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  third  by  Her  Britannic  Maj- 
esty and  the  President  of  the  United  States  conjointly ;  and  in  case  the  third  Commis- 
sioner shall  not  have  been  so  named  within  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  date 
when  this  article  shall  take  e£fect,  then  the  thira  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  the 
Representative  at  London  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Kiog  of  Hun- 
gary. In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  any  Commissioner,  or  in  the 
event  of  any  Commissioner  omitting  or  ceasing  to  act,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in 
the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  for  making  the  original  appointment,  the  period  of 
three  months  in  case  of  snch  suhstitntion  being  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  hap- 
pening of  the  vacancy. 

The  Commissioners  so  named  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  in  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  at  the  earliest  convenient  ^riod  after  they  have  been  respectively  named, 
and  shall,  before  proceeding  to  any  business,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  deolaratlon 
that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide  the  matters  referred  to 
them  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  justice  and  equity;  and  such 
declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  also  name  one  person  to  attend  the  Com- 
mission as  its  Agent,  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

Akticle  XXIV. 

The  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  such  order  as  the  Commissioners,  appointed 
under  Articles  XXII  and  XXIII  of  this  treaty,  shall  determine.  They  shall  be  bound 
to  receive  such  oral  or  written  testimony  as  either  government  may  present.  If  either 
party  shall  offer  oral  testimony,  the  other  party  shall  have  the  right  of  cross-examina- 
tion, under  such  rules  as  the  Commissioners  shall  prescribe. 

If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  either  party  shall  have  specified  or 
alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive  possession,  without  annexing 
A  copy,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the  other  party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to 
furnish  that  party  with  a  copy  thereof ;  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other, 
through  the  Commissioners,  to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  papers 
adduMd  as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  Commis- 
sioners may  require. 

The  case  on  either  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  organization  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Commissioners  shall  be  requested  to 

Sive  their  award  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.    The  aforesaid  period  of  six  months  may 
a  extended  for  three  mouths  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  Commission- 
ers under  the  circumstances  contemplated  in  Article  XXIII  of  this  treaty. 

Article  XXV. 

The  Commissioners  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  and  correct  minutes  or  notes  of  all 
their  proceedings,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  may  appoint  and  employ  a  Secretary 
and  any  other  necessary  officer  or  officers  to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness which  may  come  before  them. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  pay  its  own  Commissioner  and  Agent  or 
Counsel  ]  all  other  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two  governments  in  equal  moie- 
ties. 
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Article  XXXII. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  provisions  and  Btipalations  of  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV 
of  this  treaty,  incloslve,  shall  extend  to  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  so  far  as  they  are 
applicable.  But  if  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland,  or  the 
Coogreas  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  embrace  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  in  their 
iaws  enacted  for  carrying  the  foregoing  articles  into  effect,  then  this  article  shall  be  of 
no  effect,  bnt  the  omission  to  make  provision  by  law  to  give  it  effect,  by  either  of  the 
ifKislative  bodies  aforesaid,  shall  not  in  any  way  impair  any  other  articles  of  this 
treaty. 

Article  XXXin. 

The  foregoing  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV,  inclusive,  and  Article  XXX,  of  this  treaty 
ibll  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  carry  them  into  operation  shall  have 
Wn  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
tad  by  the  Jjegislature  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  on  the  other.  Such  assent  having  been  given,  the  said  articles 
•ball  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  at  which  they  may  come 
ioto  operation ;  and  fnrther,  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  either  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  ehiUl  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the 
ttme ;  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  being  at  liberty  to  give  such  notice  to  the 
other  at  the  end  of  the  said  period  of  ten  years,  or  at  any  time  afterward. 

The  acts  Decessary  to  enable  these  articles  to  be  carried  into  efifect 
vere  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  on  the  6th 
Aagust^  1872;  by  the  parliament  of  Canada  on  the  14th  Jane,  1872 ;  by 
the  legislature  of  Prince  Edward  Island  (which  did  not  at  that  time 
form  part  of  the  Dominion)  on  the  29th  Jane«  1872 ;  and  by  the  United 
States  Congress  on  the  25th  of  February,  1873.  A  proclamation,  dated 
Washington,  7th  June,  1873,  fixes  the  Ist  of  July  of  that  year  as  the  day 
OQ  which  these  articles  should  come  formally  into  operation. 

Some  difficulties  having  arisen  in  the  case  of  Newfoundland,  it  was  not 
until  the  28th  of  March,  1874,  that  the  necessary  act  was  passed  by  that 
colony ;  and  a  proclamation  issued  on  the  29th  of  May,  of  the  same 
jear,  fixed  the  Ist  day  of  June,  1874,  as  the  day  on  which  the  Fishery 
Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Newfound- 
!^d,  should  come  into  effect. 

In  the  case  of  Canada,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  admit  American 
fishermen  to  the  practical  use  of  the  privileges  specified  in  the  treaty 
Id  advance  of  the  formal  legislative  acts  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
Aq  official  communication  to  that  effect  was  made  early  in  1873,  and  by 
a  circular  from  the  United  States  Treasury  Department^  dated  Ist  April, 
1873,  American  fishermen  at  once  availed  themselves  of  the  freedom  of 
Canadian  inshore  waters.  This  was  fitly  acknowledged  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  '*a  liberal  and  friendly"  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Dominion  Government.  A  similar  concession  had  been  previously  made 
by  the  government  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  who  admitted  American 
fishernien  to  the  practical  freedom  of  their  waters  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1871. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  having  been  ratified,  it  became  necessary 
to  take  steps  for  the  constitution  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  meet 
at  Halifax,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  treaty,  and  in  the  mean 
vhile,  Her  Majesty's  Government  having  appointed  their  Agent  to  the 
Commission,  he  proceeded.to  Washington,  and  some  negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  a  view  to  substitute  an  arrangement  with  respect  to 
reciprocal  free  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  for  the 
award  of  the  Commissioners,  as  provided  under  Article  XXII  of  the 
treaty;  it  being  always  distinctly  understood  that,  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  such  negotiationEi,  the  rights  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  re- 
^ct  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  shouM  in  no  way  be  pre- 
jodiced.    These  negotiations  having  led  to  no  result,  it  bccatue  iicces- 
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sary  to  revert  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  to  take  steps  for  tbo  con- 
stitatioD  of  the  Commission  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  it. 

Having  thns  stated  the  circnmstances  which  led  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Fishery  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  having  recited  those 
articles  and  enumerated  the  legislative  enactments  which  have  been 
passed  for  the  parpose  of  rendering  them  affective,  it  is  submitted  that, 
in  order  to  estimate  the  advantages  thereby  derived  respectively  by 
subjects  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  the  following  basis 
is  the  only  one  which  it  is  possible  to  adopt  under  the  terms  of  the  first 
portion  of  Article  XVIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  of  1871,  viz : 
That  the  value  of  the  privileges  granted  to  each  country  respectively  by 
Articles  XYUI,  XIX,  and  XXI  of  that  treaty,  which  were  not  enjoyed 
under  the  Ist  Article  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  October j  1818,  is  that 
which  this  Commission  is  constituted  to  determine. 

Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  October,  1818,  provides  that — 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have  forever,  in  common  with  the  anb- 
Jeots  of  His  Britannic  Migesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of 
the  sonthem  coast  of  Newfoondland  which  extends  from  Cape  Bay  to  the  Bameaa 
Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  mm  toe  said  Cape  Ray 
to  the  Qoirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Masdalen  Islands,  and  also  on  the  ooaata, 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and 
through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  thence  northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast ; 
without  pr^udioe,  however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty  forever  to  dnr  and  care 
fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  hereabove  described,  and  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but  so  aoon  aa  the 
same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fisher- 
men to  dry  or  core  fish  at  such  portions  so  settled  Mrithout  previous  agreement  for 
such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground.  Aad  the 
United  States  hereby  renounce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by 
the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  drv,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of 
any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in 
America  not  included  within  the  above-mentioned  limits  :  Provided^  however.  That  the 
American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  purpose  of 
shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any  other 
manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them. 

Suoh  was  the  respective  position  of  each  coaatoy  under  the  Conven- 
tion of  1818  on  matters  connected  with  the  fisheries;  and  it  now  remains 
to  state  precisely  what  additional  liberties  are  acquired  by  each  under 
the  Treaty  of  Washin^on. 

Article  XYUI  and  XXI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  superadd  to  the 
privileges  confeired  upon  United  States  citizens  by  the  Convention  of 
1818— 

(1.)  The  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  except  shell-fish  on  the  sea-coasta  and 
shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  colony  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  of  the  several  islands 
thereunto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  per- 
mission to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Bfagda- 
len  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  or  curing  their  fish :  Provided,  That  in 
so  doing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property  or  with  British 
fishermen  in  the  peaceable  nse  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  ooonpanoy  for  the 
same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea-fishery, 
and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  the  months 
of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 

(2.)  The  admission  into  Canada  of  "  fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of  the 
inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in  oil),  being 
the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States,"  free  of  duty. 

(3.)  The  enjoyment  of  these  privileges  to  continue  during  a  period  of  twelve  years 
certain. 

Similar  privileges  are  granted  by  Article  XXXII  in  regard  to  the  colony  of  New- 
oundland. 
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Articles  XIX  and  XXI  confer  the  following  privileges  upon  British 
SQbjects: 

(1.)  The  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  eastern  sea-ooasts 
and  ^ores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north  iatitade,  and 
on  the  shoves  of  the  sevoml  islands  therennto  ad|acont,  and  in  the  bays,  harbocs,  and 
creeks  <ii  the  aaid  sea-coast  and  shores  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  said  islands, 
witboQt  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon 
the  ssid  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  islands  aforesaid,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
dryiDg  their  nets  and  cnring  their  fisn :  Providedf  That  in  so  doinf  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  private  property  or  with  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  in 
the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  ooast  in  their  occupancy  lor  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  nnderstood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea-fishery, 
and  that  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries,  in  rivers  and  months  of 
rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exolnsivelv  for  fishermen  of  the  United  States. 

(2.)  The  admission  into  the  United  States  of  '*  fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except 
fish  of  inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  exoept  fish  preserved  in 
oil),  beiag  the  piodaee  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  of  Prince  Edward 
lalaod,"  me  of  daty. 

(3.)  The  eqioyment  of  these  privili^ges  to  continue  during  a  period  of  12  years  cer- 
tain. 

Article  XXXn  extends  the  above-mentioned  privileges,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable 
to  the  colony  of  Newfiiandland. 

Upon  this  basis  Great  Britain  asserts  that  the  privileges  specified  in 
Article  XYUI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  8th  May,  1871,  exceed 
in  yaloe  the  privileges  specified  in  Articles  XfX  and  XXI.  This  asser^ 
lion  is  made  npon  the  following  grounds,  which,  fbr  convenience  of 
argument,  have  been  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I  deals  exclusively 
with  the  case  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Part  II  deals  exclusively 
with  the  case  of  the  colony  of  Newfoundland. 

PART  I.— CANADA. 

Chapter  I. — Extent  and  value  of  Canadian  fisheries. 

It  will  probably  assist  the  Commission  in  arriving  at  a  just  estimation 
of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  concuirent  fishing  privileges  accorded  to 
United  States  citizens  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  sea-coast  fisheries  of  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Canada,  as  evidenced  in  part  by  the  profitable  operations  of  British 
fifliiermeB. 

The  districts  within  which  British  subjects  carry  on  Ashing  on  the 
ooftsts,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Canada,  extend  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Golf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  inclusive.  The  superficial 
area  of  these  extensive  fishing  grounds,  as  shown  on  the  aceompanying 
map,  comprises  many  thousan<&  of  square  miles,  forming  the  home  of 
a  greatjvariety  of  the  most  prolific  and  vsrfuable  of  sea-fish,  the  capture 
of  which  contributes  in  an  important  degree  to  British  and  American 
conmeree,  Mid  supplies  vast  quantities  of  food  to  several  millions  of 
people.  The  chief  of  these  fish,  in, the  pursuit  of  which  British  subjects 
and  United  States  citizens  now  participate  in  common  under  treaty  ar- 
rangements, are  mackerel,  codfish,  herring,  halibut,  haddock,  hake,  pol- 
lack, and  many  of  the  Mnaller  varieties  taken  principally  for  bait. 

It  appears  by  the  subjoined  statement  (Appendix  A)  that  the  produce 
of  tiiese  fisheries  caught  by  British  subjects  has  greatly  increased  during 
seven  yaars  past,  llieir  steady  development  and  increasing  wealth,  as 
shown  by  tiiiis  retnni,  proves  that  a  very  considerable  'amount  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  Is  embarked  therein,  and  also  that  they  are  datable 
oi  atill  fiirther  expansion.  This  marked  improvement  in  their  condition 
and  yield  fbr  the  period  specified  in  the  table  is  an  important  circum. 
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stance  in  relation  to  the  present  inqairy.  It  shows  that,  as  an  aritcle 
of  commerce  and  a  source  of  food,  their  actual  prodnotiveness  keeps 
pace  with  the  yearly  increasing  demand  made  on  them  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  foreign  and  domestic  trade  and  of  local  consumption.  Also, 
they  are  now  of  much  greater  value  than  they  were  during  the  existence 
of  the  reciprocity  treaty.  The  admission  of  American  fishermen  to  con- 
current rights  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  is,  therefore,  in  every 
respect  highly  advantageous  to  the  United  States  citizens. 

Chapter  IL — Advantages  derived  by  United  States  citizens. 

1.  Liberty  of  fishing  in  British  waters. 

Liberty  to  prosecute  freely  the  sea  fisheries  <<on  the  coasts  and  shore- 
and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks^  of  Canada  is  in  itself  a  very  valus 
able  concession  to  United  States  citizens.  It  concedes  the  common  use 
of  extensive  and  productive  fishing-grounds,  which  are  readily  accessi- 
ble to  American  fishermen,  and  are  advantageously  situated  as  regards 
their  home  market.  The  full  value  of  this  important  concession  can  be 
but  imperfectly  determined  by  reference  merely  to  the  precise  number 
of  vessels  and  fishermen  engaged  in  the  business  of  fishing  in  these 
waters,  or  to  the  exact  quantity  of  fish  taken  therefrom  in  the  course  of 
each  successive  season.  Doubtless  the  amount  of  capital  thus  invested, 
the  employment  afforded^  the  trade  and  industry  thereby  promoted,  and 
the  necessary  food  supplied  will  be  justly  regarded  by  the  Commission 
as  forming  material  elements  iti  the  calculation  of  probable  benefits  de- 
rived by  the  American  nation ;  but  as  it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  such 
specific  data  as  may  fairly  establish  the  equitable  foundation  and  prac- 
ticid  character  of  the  present  claim,  we  propose  to  show,  by  such  evi- 
dence as  the  case  admits — 

(1)  The  number  of  United  States  fishing-vessels  frequenting  these 
waters: 

(2)  The  kinds  and  quantities  of  fish  it  is  customary  for  them  to  take, 
and  the  profits  accruing  to  them  thereby ; 

(3)  The  amount  of  capital  embarked  in  these  operations,  and  other 
advantages  accruing  to  United  States  citizens  thereby. 

First.  The  official  records  of  the  United  States  Government  show 
that  in  1868  the  '^  enrolled  and  licensed  "  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fisheries  numbered  2,220 ;  in  1869  there  were  1,714  vessels  so 
employed ;  in  1870  their  numbers  were  2,292 ;  in  1871  there  were  2,426 
vessels  thus  engaged ;  and  in  1872  there  were  2,385. 

The  classification  of  decked  fishing-vessels  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
fined nominally  to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  but  no  doubt  includes 
such  vessels  as  embark  also  in  the  herring,  halibut,  haddock,  hake, 
pollack,  and  bait  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Canada.  There  are  certainly 
fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of  vessels  engaged,  as  well 
as  in  the  success  of  their  respective  voyages,  but  there  is  a  remarkable 
concurrence  in  the  statements  made  by  various  informants  that  an  aver- 
age number,  ranging  between  700  and  1,200,  of  the  United  States  vessels 
have  annually  resorted  to  British  waters  for  fishing  purposes  for  many 
years  past. 

These  vessels  are  variously  occupied  on  the  shores  of  Canada  through- 
out each  season.  Some  of  them  resort  to  the  Oulf  of  Saint  Lawrence 
from  early  springtime  to  late  autumn  in  pursuit  of  cod,  mackerel,  her- 
rings, and  halibut  Others  frequent  the  western  coast  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  throughout  the  season.  During  the  existence  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  when  free  access  was  afforded  to  British  waters, 
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it  was  admitted  by  an  American  anthority,  Mr.  E.  H.  Derby,  that  aboat 
600  of  these  vessels  fished  every  year  for  mackerel  alone  on  the  galf 
coasts  of  Canada;  and  it  is  probable  that  as  many  more  fished  along 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Canada,  and  also  on  the  banks  and  ledges  off 
shore.  Captain  Scott,  E.  N.,  commanding  the  marine  police,  and  Cap- 
tain Nickerson,  of  the  same  force,  both  state  that  as  many  as  1,200 
United  States  fishing- vessels  have  been  known  to  pass  through  the  Gat 
of  Canso  in  a  single  season.  Inspector  Yenning  states  that  daring  the 
existence  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  the  annaal  namber  was  from  1,200 
to  1,500.  The  execative  coancil  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  a  minate 
dated  17th  February,  1874,  states  that  1,000  sail  of  United  States  ves- 
sels were  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery  alone  in  the  year  1872.  The 
former  commander  of  the  government  cruiser  La  Canadienne,  in  his  re- 
port for  1865,  estimates  that  there  were  in  that  year  from  1,050  to  1,200 
American  vessels  engaged  exdasively  in  the  mackerel  fishery  of  the  Oalf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  Sal^«qaently,  in  1866,  the  actual  number  of  United 
States  vessels  duly  licensed  by  the  Canadian  Oovemment,  on  passing 
through  the  Gut  of  Canso  for  the  inshore  mackerel  fisheries,  was  454  as 
shown  by  official  returns  of  the  local  collectors  of  castoms.  The  exact 
namber  of  other  vessels  which  then  refused  to  take  out  licenses  on  the 
pretext  that  they  intended  fishing  in  outside  waters,  was  not,  of  course, 
recorded ;  bat  we  are  justified  in  assuming  from  the  observations  of 
quaKAed  persons,  whose  oral  or  written  testimony  will  be  offered  to  the 
Commission  if  required,  that  at  least  600  more  were  also  engaged  in  the. 
mackerel  and  ottier  fisheries  in  British  waters. 

It  is  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  1871  that  ^'  The  district  of  Olonoester  is  most  extensively 
engaged  in  this  occupation ;  her  cod  and  mackerel  fleet,  amounting  to 
548  vessels,  28,569  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  97  vessels  since  June 
30, 1870."  The  same  authority  states  in  the  annual  report  for  1872  that 
*^  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  has  increased 
somewhat  for  the  past  three  years." 

Thirty-nine  new  fishing-vessels  were  built  at  the  port  of  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  alone,  in  1874,  and  about  fifty  more  were  to  be  built  in  the 
next  following  year ;  and  as  there  are  several  other  important  out- 
fitting ports  in  the  same  State,  besides  many  others  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  it 
is  jbir  to  infer  that  a  corresponding  Increase  in  the  fishing-fleet  from 
these  numerous  ports  will  also  take  place  now  that  the  Canadian  fisheries 
are  reopened  to  their  vessels.  These  five  States  added  243  schooners  to 
their  fishing-fleet  in  1866,  when  the  inducements  to  build  were  less  cer- 
tain. There  is  therefore  good  reason  to  anticipate  that  in  the  course  of 
the  twelve  years  stipulate  in  the  present  treaty,  a  still  greater  impetus 
will  be  given  to  the  fishing  industry  and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Such  a  result  may  be  more  confidently  expected  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  population  and  extension  of  settlements,  the  more 
numeroos  markets  opened  up  by  railway  enterprises,  and  the  growing 
demand  for  fish-food  from  the  seaboard  to  replace  the  failing  supplies 
from  inland  waters. 

The  withdrawal  of  New  England  tonnage  firom  the  whale  fishery,  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  decline  of  that  pursuit  as  a  paying  adventure, 
will  most  likely  have  the  effect  of  engaging  other  sail  in  the  more  lucra- 
tive branehes  of  marine  industry.  Mr.  B.  D.  Cutts,  in  an  able  report  to 
the  United  States  Oovemment  on  the  political  importance  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  fisheries,  expresses  some  apprehension  of  the  imminent 
failure  of  the  cod  and  other  fisheries  on  the  Grand  Banks.    Should  such 
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ensne,  it  would  ];Mroberly  engage  additiooal  tonnage  in  tlie  inshore  fish- 
eries around  the  ooasts  of  Canada. 

We  are  therefore  warranted  in  reckoning  a  yearly  average  number  of 
vessels  as  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges  aocorded  to  United  States 
citizens  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  at  about  lyOOO,  reserving  the  right 
Co  show  the  probability  of  a  still  larger  number  being  so  engaged.  ^ 

Second.  American  fiabermen  pursue  their  calling  around  the  islands 
and  in  the  harbors  of  the  Bay  of  Faudy,  and  along  parts  of  the  ooasts 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Kew  Brunswick  bordering  the  said  bay ;  down  the 
soath  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  around  the  island  of  Gape  Breton ; 
thence  through  the  Strait  of  OansQ,  along  the  north^n  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick ;  thence  through  the  Strait  of  Northomber- 
land,  and  all  around  Priace  £id ward  Islaad,  particularly  on  its  western, 
nortbei^n,  and  eastern  coasts,  resorting  especially  to  the  bays  and  bar- 
bws  of  the  aaotbern  shoi^  to  traoaship  cargoes  and  procure  supplies ; 
thence  into  Miramichi  Bay,  the  Bay  of  Ohaleur,  and  6aap6  Bay ;  thence 
around  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  Anticosti  Island ;  thence  up  the  south 
shore  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  to  Father  Point,  and  down  the  north 
shore  of  the  river  and  gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  from  Point  des  Monts  to 
Blanc  Sablon  Bay.  These  localities  aboond  with  codfish,  mackerel,  her- 
rings, halibut,  haddock,  pollack,  hake,  and  a  variety  of  other  and  smaller 
fishes  usedexpressly  for  bait,  such  as.spring-herring,capelin,  smelts,  aand- 
lannce,  gaspereauz,  also  such  bait  as  squid  and  clams.  These  are  the 
principal  descriptions  of  fish  captured  by  United  States  citizens  in  Brit- 
ish waters.  They  generally  frequent  the  inshores,  and  are  there  caoght 
in  the  largest  quantities  and  of  the  finest  quality,  and  with  gsreater  oer- 
tainty  and  facility  than  elsewhere.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  cod- 
fish taken  by  American  fishermen  is  doubtless  caught  on  the  banks  and 
ledges  outside,  such  as  Green,  Miscou,  Bradelle,  and  OrphMi  Baaks, 
and  within  treaty  limits  aroundlihe  Magdalen  Islands,  and  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Labrador.  Latterly  it  has  been  the  practice  to  use  cod- 
seines  close  inshore,  and  to  fish  with  trawls  and  lines  near  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  Anticosti.  There  is  also  a 
small  portion  of  the  other  fishes  named  taken  at  various  distances  from 
the  shore. 

A  minority  of  the  fishing-fleet  frequenting  British  waters  being  fitted 
almost  exclusively  for  the  mackerel  fishery,  that  pursuit  will  he  first 
considered  as  to  the  qnantity  taken  by  each  vessel.  In  an  ordiaaiy 
voyage  or  ^^trip"  from  an  American  port  to  the  Gulf  fishing-gcoands 
and  back,  without  the  liberty  of  resorting  freely  to  the  bays,  ere^,  and 
harbors  and  the  inshores  generally,  to  fish,  refit,  transship,  &c.,  but  with 
only  illicit  opportunities  to  use  these  privileges,  the  profits  of  each  ves- 
sel would  be  comparatively  insignificant ;  but  being  privile^^ed  to  fish, 
and  to  land  and  refit,  and  to  transfer  each  fare  to  steama*s  or  railways 
in  Qanaday  and  afterward  to  replenish  stores  and  resume  operations, 
the  vessels  would  retnr^  immediately,  while  the  fishing  was  good,  to 
catch  a  second  fare,  which  is  similarly  disposed  of,  and  would  often 
make  a  third  trip  before  the  season  closes.  Gaptain  P.  A.  Scott,  B.  N.,  of 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  states  that  these  facilities,  combined  with  freedom 
of  inshore  fishing,  enable  each  mackerelman  to  avera^ge  about  800  bar- 
rels per  season,  worth  $12,100.  Gaptain  D.  M.  Brown,  B.  N.,  of  Halifax, 
makes  the  same  statement.  Ge^tain  J.  A.  Tory,  of  Ouysboro,  Nova 
Scotia,  states  that  it  is  common,  with  soch  advantages,  iar  each  vesael 
to  catch  from  1,000  to  1,500  hairels  of  mackerel  in  three  trips.  Mr.  B.  H. 
Derby  estimates  the  catch  of  vessels  ^^  in  the  mackerel  business  from  500 
to  700  barrels.''    Mr.  William  Smith,  late  controller  of  customs  at  St. 
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Jobu,  New  Branswiok,  now  depaty  mioister  of  mariue  aod  fisheries, 
compates  the  catch  of  mackerel  by  American  vessels  at  10  barrels  per 
too.  The  late  Mr.  M.  H.  Perley,  Her  Majesty's  Oommissioner  under  the 
treaty  of  1354,  reports  in  1849  having  accosted  five  United  States  vessels 
actively  fishing  about  three  miles  from  !Paspebiac,  iu  Ghaleur  Bay,  and 
several  iu  Miramichi  Bay,  having  upward  of  900  barrels  of  mackerel 
each.  It  appears  from  a  return  made  by  the  collector  of  jcu^toms  at  Port 
Malgrave,  in  the  Out  of  Ganso,  that  among  13u  vessels  of  the  American 
maakerel  fleet  which  were  casually  spoken  at  that  port  iu  1873,  the 
names  of  which  he  gives,  there  were  33  having  over  300  barrels  apiece,  55 
having  over  400  barrels  each,  28  having  over  5Q0  barrels  each,  12  hav- 
ing over  600  barrels  each,  and  7  having  over  700  barrels  apiece.  Prob- 
ably these  were  not  the  largest  fares  secured,  as  the  vessels  were 
reported  before  the  ^1  fishery  (usually  the  best)  had  taken  place.  In 
the  year  1874, 1(M  United  States  fishing-vessels  took,  at  the  east  point 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  383  barrels  per  vessel.  The  catch  of  mackerel 
in  that  season  by  the  island  fishermen,  who  are  few  in  numbers,  and 
fish  Bostly  m  open  boats  and  with  seines,  was  altogether  inshore,  and 
amounted  to  27,317  barrels. 

We  may  confidently  state  that,  at  a  very  moderate  computation,  each 
American  fishing- vessel  frequenting  British  waters  obtains,  through  the 
privileiges  conferred  by  the  treaty,  a  catch  of  at  least  300  barrels  of 
mackerel  alone,  worth  $12  per  barrel,  at  Qach  trip,  or  a  gross  value  of 
$3,600  per  vessel. 

The  proportion  of  codfish  taken  and  forming  part  of  the  mixed  fares 
would  be  comparatively  small  when  distribute  among  a  large  number 
of  vessels  fishing  principally  for  mackerel  and  herring.  It  is  estimated 
that  vessels  fishing  for  cod,  herring,  and  other  fish  during  the  intervals 
of  maekereling  usually  take,  of  herring,  300  barrels ;  codfish,  100  quin- 
tals; halibut,  200  quintals;  haddock,  pollack,  and  hake,  100  quintals, 
and  bait-fishes  (exclusive  of  herring,  used  fresh),  $200  worth,  each  ves- 
sel averaging  about  $2,000  worth  in  all.  Many  of  these  vessels,  or 
otiiers  of  smaller  tonnage,  are  engaged  in  fishing  around  the  western 
coasts  ci  li'ova  Scotia  ana  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  both  before  and  after 
their  segolar  voyages  to  the  eastern  and  Gulf  fishing-grounds.  But  the 
maximom  number  of  vessels  h^nd  the  value  of  catch  reckoned  in  this 
claim,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  a  basis  of  computation,  without  preju- 
diee,  oowever,  to  whatever  addition  to  the  number  of  vessels  engaged 
and  tiie  quantity  and  value  of  fish  caught  may  be  substantiated  in  fur- 
ther evidence,  does  not  ^eoifieally  include  the  catch  of  those  smaller 
vessels  which  are  constantly  occupied  in  the  inshore  fishings  of  the 
western  eoasts  of  the  maritipie  provinces  for  other  kinds  besides  mack- 
erel. This  reservation  is  necessarily  due,  if  not  to  the  moderation  of  the 
claim  involved,  at  all  events  to  the  obvious  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
with  exactness  the  movements  and  operations  of  a  fleet  of  foreign  ves- 
sels, of  varied  tonnage,  numbering  between  1,000  and  3,000,  besides  the 
many  small  boats  attached,  which  are  continually  moving  about  in  dif- 
ferent an4  distant  localities,  or  frequenting  throughout  each  season  the 
countless  indentations  of  a  sinuous  coast  nearly  4,000  miles  in  linear 
extent. 

In  reoapitulation  of  the  above,  It  is  estimated  that  e^icli  United  States 
fishing-vessel  will,  on  a  moderate  computation,  take  within  British 
Canadian  waters  $3,600  worth  of  mackerel,  and  $2,000  worth  of  oth^ 
fish ;  or  a  total  of  $5,600  worth  of  flsh  of  all  kinds  as  an  average  for 
each  trip.  This  estimate  is,  however,  made,  as  stated  in  the  case  of  the 
number  of  vessels  engaged,  without  prejudice  to  any  larger  catch  per 
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vessel,  which  we  may  be  able  to  substantiate  in  evidence  before  the 
Oommission. 

Third.  The  estimated  amount  of  capital  embarked  in  this  business  by 
United  States  citizens  exceeds  $7,000,000.  Mr.  Lorenzo  Sabine,  for- 
merly president  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  estimates  it  at  $7,280,000. 
It  employs  abont  16,000  men  afloat,  besides  many  others  ashore.  That 
the  investment  is  a  profitable  one  is  proved  by  the  large  amount  of  ves- 
sels and  men  engaging  in  it,  and  also  the  more  costly  appliances  which 
are  provided  in  these  fishing  pursuits.  If  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  vessels  for  the  various  fisheries  which  United  States  citizens  so 
persistently  follow  in  British  waters  was  not  proved  to  be  highly  ad- 
vantageous, it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  would  cease  to  engage  a 
large  amount  of  capital,  for  the  use  of  which  so  many  other  attractive 
enterprises  exist.  It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  inshore 
fisheries  afford  never-failing  occupation  for  men  and  money  preferable 
to  many  other  lucrative  industries. 

The  advantages  resulting  to  the  commerce  and  supply  of  United 
States  citizens  generally  from  the  privileges  to  which  American  fisher- 
men are  admitted  by  this  treaty  are  most  important.  The  demand  for 
fish-food  in  all  parts  of  the  American  Union  is  yearly  increasing,  and 
immense  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  supply  this  want.  A  popula- 
tion already  exceeding  40,000,000,  constantly  augmenting  in  numbers 
by  immigration  from  foreign  countries,  and  where  the  people  consume 
the  products  of  the  sea  to  a  very  large  extent,  requires  much  more  of 
this  kind  of  food  than  the  failing  fisheries  of  the  United  States  can  now 
produce.  Their  productive  power  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  consumptive 
capacity  of  the  nation.  The  rapid  means  of  transport,  and  the  improved 
methods  of  preservation  now  available,  are  fast  bringing  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  interior  practically  within  easy  reach  of  the  seaboard ;  and 
fish  of  all  kinds,  even  the  most  inferior  descriptions,  and  qualities  not 
hitherto  saleable,  are  required  to  supply  the  public  want.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  present  fish-trade  of  the  United  States  is  hardly  conceivable 
from  the  meagre  and  partial  statements  derived  from  official  returns. 
These  tables  publish  only  the  <<  products  of  American  fisheries  received 
into  the  customs  districts,''  which  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
enormous  quantities  of  fish  landed  from  United  States  boats  and  ves- 
sels, and  much  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  seacoasts  of  Canada. 

We  have  referred  elsewhere  to  reports  made  by  American  officials  re- 
garding the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  fisheries,  on  the  coasts  of  the 
New  England  States.  They  affirm  that  owing  to  such  decline  <<  the 
people  are  obliged  to  resort  to  far-distant  regions  to  obtain  the  supply 
which  formerly  could  be  secured  almost  within  sight  of  their  homes." 
The  above  state  of  things  already  renders  it  necessary  for  United  States 
citizens  to  secure  access  to  Canadian  fisheries ;  and  the  growing  demand 
for  local  consumption  before  mentioned,  apart  from  the  requirements  of 
their  foreign  trade,  must  tend  greatly  to  increase  this  necessity. 

Were  United  States  citizens  unable  to  supply  such  an  extensive  de- 
mand inconsequence  of  being  precluded  from  fishing  in  British  Canadian 
waters,  it  would  no  doubt  be  supplied  through  British  subjects,  who 
would  also  catch  more  fish  in  their  own  exclusive  waters  than  if  fishing 
in  the  same  limits  concurrently  with  American  fishermen.  This  consid- 
eration, therefore,  forms  an  additional  reason  for  the  compensation 
which  we  now  claim. 

2.  Liberty  to  land  for  tlie  purposes  of  drying  netSy  curing  Jishy  &c. 

The  privileges  secured  to  United  States  subjects  in  this  respect  by 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  are  the  liberty  to  land  for  purposes  connected 
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with  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  the 
other  portions  of  the  seaboard  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  As  the 
rights  Urns  seonred  to  United  States  fishermen  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years  vary  somewhat  in  the  dififerent  localities  above  named,  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  them  s^>arately. 

Under  the  convention  of  1818,  United  States  citizens  were  privileged 
to  fiah  on  certain  parts  of  the  coast  of  Labrador,  bat  were  restricted  in 
the  liberty  of  drying  and  curing  fish  to  unsettled  places.  Snch  districts 
as  were  then  occapied,  or  might  sabseqaently  become  settled,  were  re- 
served for  the  exdnsive  use  of  British  fishermen,  and  rights  and  proper- 
ties poMMMl  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  likewise  reserved  from 
common  user.  Gradual  settlement  during  fifty  years  past  has  filled  up 
nearly  all  available  landing  places  along  the  southern  coast  of  lAbra- 
dor,  between  Blanc  Sablon  and  Mount  Joly ;  and  the  establishments 
maiDtained  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  whose  rights  and  privileges 
are  now  acquired  by  Canada,  have  confirmed  the  exclusive  occupancy 
contemplated  by  the  Convention.  Under  such  altered  circumstances 
United  States  fiishermen  might  have  been  excluded  under  the  terms  of 
the  Convention  from  using  these  landings,  without  the  free  use  of  which 
the  fisheries  cannot  be  profitably  pursued.  The  fish  taken  in  these  wa- 
ters include  herring,  codfish,  and  sometimes  mackerel,  which  are  seined 
on  the  main  shore,  and  among  the  islands  throughout  that  region,  and 
the  famous  ^^  Labrador  herring,"  which  abounds  there. 

The  Convention  of  1818  entitled  United  States  citizens  to  fish  on  the 
shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  but  denied  ttiem  the  privilege  of  land- 
ing there.  Without  such  permission  the  practical  use  of  the  inshore 
fisheries  was  impossible.  Although  such  permission  has  tacitly  existed, 
as  s  matter  of  su£ferance,  it  might  at  any  moment  have  been  withdrawn. 
and  the  operations  of  United  States  fishermen  in  that  locality  would 
thus  have  been  rendered  inefi'ectual.  The  value  of  these  inshore  fish- 
eries is  great :  mackerel,  herring,  halibut,  capelin,  and  launce  abound, 
Mnd  are  caugnt  inside  of  the  principal  bays  and  harbors,  where  they 
resort  to  spawn.  Between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  United 
States  fishing- vessels  yearly  frequent  the  waters  of  this  group,  and  take 
large  quantities  of  fish,  both  for  curing  and  bait  A  single  seine  has 
been  known  to  take  at  one  haul  enough  of  herrings  to  fill  3,000  barrels. 
Seining  mackerel  is  similarly  productive.  During  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer fishery  of  the  year  1875,  when  the  mackerel  were  closer  inshore  than 
osnsly  the  comparative  failure  of  the  American  fishermen  was  owing  to 
their  being  unprepared  with  suitable  hauling-nets  and  small  boats, 
their  vessels  being  unable  to  approach  close  enough  to  the  beaches. 

In  the  ease  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  seaboard  of  Canada,  the 
terms  of  the  Convention  of  1818  debarred  United  States  citizens  from 
landing  at  any  part  for  the  pursuit  of  operations  connected  with  fishing. 
This  privilege  is  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  both  the  in- 
shore and  dieep-sea  fisheries.  By  it  they  would  be  enabled  to  prepare 
their  fish  in  a  superior  manner,  in  a  salubrious  climate,  as  well  as  more 
expeditiously,  and  they  would  be  relieved  of  a  serious  embarrassment 

regards  the  disposition  of  fish  offals,  by  curing  on  shore  the  fish 
otherwise  would  have  been  dressed  on  board  their  vessels,  and 
the  refuse  thrown  overboard. 

All  the  advantages  above  detailed  have  been  secured  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years  to  United  States  fishermen.  Without  them,  fishing  opera- 
tions on  many  parts  of  the  coast  would  be  not  only  unremunerative  but 
impossible ;  and  they  may  therefore  be  fairly  claimed  as  an  important 
item  in  the  valuation  of  the  liberties  granted  to  the  United  States  under 
Article  XVIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
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3.  Transshippififf  cargoes  and  obtaining  supplieij  dkc. 

Freedom  to  transfer  cargoes,  to  ontfit  vessels,  bay  supplies,  obtain  ice, 
engage  sailors,  prooare  bait,  and  traffic  generally  in  British  ports  and  har- 
bors, or  to  transact  other  business  ashore,  not  necessiarily  connected  with 
fishing  pnrsnits,  are  secondary  privileges  which  materially  enhance  the 
principalconcessionstoUnitedStatescitizens.  These  advantages  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  success  of  foreign  fishing  onOanadian  coasts;  Withoot 
such  facilities^  fishing  operations^  both  inside  and  outside  of  theinshores^ 
cannot  be  conducted  on  an  extensive  and  remunerative  scale.  Under 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  these  conveniences  proved  very  important,  more 
particularly  as  respects  obtaining  bait  and  transferring  cargoes.  The 
American  fishermen  then  came  inshore  everywhere  along  the  coast,  and 
caught  bait  for  themselves,  instead  of  requiring,  as  previously,  to  buy, 
and  preserve  it  in  ice,  saving  thereby  much  time  and  expense.  They 
also  transshipped  their  fish  and  returned  with  their  vessels  to  the  fishing- 
ground  ;  thus  securing  t^o  or  three  fares  in  one  season.  Both  of  these,, 
therefore,  are  distinct  benefits.  There  are  other  indirect  advantages 
attending  these  privileges,  such  as  carrying  on  fishing  operations  nearer 
the  coasts,  and  thereby  avoiding  risks  to  life  and  property,  as  well  while 
fishing  as  in  voyaging  homeward  and  back ;  also  having  always  at  com* 
mand  a  convenient  and  commodious  base  of  operations.  They  procure 
cheap  and  regular  supplies  without  loss  of  time,  enabling  them  always- 
to  send  off  their  cargoes  of  fish  promptly  by  rail  and  steamiers  to  meet 
the  current  market  demand  for  domestic  consumption  or  foreign  export,, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  "  beat  up"  to  Gloucester  or  Boston  with 
eaefa  cai^,  seldom  returning  for  a  second ;  and  it  may  be  renarked 
that  all  their  freight-business  in  fish  fi^m  provincial  ports  is  carried  on 
in  American  bottoms,  thus  creating  a  profitable  business  for  United- 
States  citizens. 

The  advantages  above  described  of  being  abto  to  make  second  and' 
third*  full  fares,  undoubtedly,  in  most  instances,  double  the  catch  which 
can-  be  made  in  British  Oanadian  waters  by  a  vessel  during  one  season,, 
and:  it  therefore  may  be  reasonably  estimated  that  it>  enables  United 
States  fishermen  to  double  their  profits. 

4;  FimnatiMk  vf  jUhlfng  e^tiObliskments. 

The  privilege  of  establishing  permanent  fishing  stations  on  the  shores 
of  Canadian  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors,  akin  to  that  of  landing  to  dry 
atnd  core  fish,  is  of  material  advantage  to  United  States  citisens.  Be- 
fi>re  the  Treaty  th&  comtaion  practice  with  American  vessels  was  to  take' 
away  their  cargoes  of  codfish  in  a  green  stltte  and  to  dry  them  at 
home.  Those  codfish  caught  on  the  banks  offshore  are  usually  fine, 
welt-conditioned  fish,  but,  being  cured  in  bulk  instead  of  being  cured  or 
packed  ashore,  are  of  inflerior  value.  Apart  from  the  fishing  facilities 
and  business  conveniences,  thus  afforded  to  Americans  for  prosecuting 
both  thedeep'sea  and  inshfore  fisheries,  there  are  climatic  advatrtages 
eonniected  with  this  privilege  of  a  peculiar  nature,  \rhich  attach  to  it 
a  special  value.  It  is  a  fact  uaiversaflly  knotm  and  ntidispnted;  that 
codfish,  for  exannple,  cured  on  our  coasts,  commaml  a  much  higher 
price  in  foreign  markets  than  those  curled  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  due  in  a  gri^at  measure  to*  the  salubrity  of  the  clMate  and  tlie  prox- 
imity of  the  fishing  grounds.  Permanent  curing  establiishmeifts  ashore 
also  enable  the  Afifherm^n  to  obtain  more  frequent  ^^fares,"  and  the 
dealers  to  carty  on  the  busitiess^f  curing  and  shi(yf»ingon  a  much  more 
extensive  and  eeottotnic  scale,  tban  if  their  opefafions  wene  coitduete<1 
a#oat.  Thene  are  further  advantages  derivable  from  permanent  estab- 
H«havents  ashore,  such  as  the  aecnnrulation  of  stock  ami  fre^sh  fish  pre- 
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served  ia  snow  or  ice,  and  others  kept  i a  fi'ozen  and  fresh  state  by  arti- 
ficial freezing ;  also,  the  preservatioa  of  fish  in  ca»s  hermetically  sealed. 
The  great  saving  of  cost  and  of  stibstance,  and  the  rapid  preparation  of 
a  more  salable,  more  portable,  and  more  nutritive  tirtide  of  food,  whidi 
commend  these  improved  methods  of  treating  edible  fishes  to  general 
adoption,  will,  nadoabt^dly,  indnce  enterprising  dealers  to  avail  them- 
selves very  extensively  of  the  remarkable  opportanitiee  which  free  access, 
and  an  aeeared  footing  on  Canadian  coasts,  are  calenlated  to  afford.  The 
broad  efll^ct  of  these  increased  facilities  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  abundant  and 
increasing  supply  to  the  American  public  of  cheap  and  wholesome  fish, 
which  supply  wonld  certainly  diminish  ot  fail  without  the  advantages 
secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

5.  Convenience  of  reciprocal  free  market. 

A  reeiprooal  fi^e  market  for  any  needful  commodity,  such  as  fish^ 
entering  extensively  into  daily  consumption  by  rich  and  poor,  is*  so  man- 
ifest an  advantage  to  everybody  concerned,  the  producer,  the  freighter, 
the  seller,  and  consumer  alike,  that  the  remission  of  Canadian  duties  on 
Ameriean^caught  fish  imported  into  Canada  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  form 
a  very  material  element  for  consideration.  The  benefits  conferred  by  a 
cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  food  are  evident,  especially  to  countries 
where,  aa  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  (Mef  neces8iu*ies  of  life' 
are  expensive,  and  it  is  so  desirable  to  cheapen  the  means  of  living  to 
the  working  classes. 

6;  Partieipaiion  in  improvemente  reeuUing  frwn  the  Piriierie^  Proieetion 
Service  of  Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  statutory  enactments  protecting  the  Canadian  fin- 
eries against  foreigners,  and  regulating  partieipaiion  in  them  by  the 
United  Slatea  dtieens,  under  treaty  stipulations,  the  provincial  govern- 
ments  have  for  many  3'ear»  past  applied  an  organieed  system  of  munici- 
pal protection  and  restriction  designed  to  preserve  them  from  injury  and 
ro  render  them  more  produetive.  A  marked  increase  in  their  prodaee 
during  the  last  decade  attests  the  gratifying  results  of  these  measures. 

A  large  number  of  fishery  officers  is  employed  by  the  (Government  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  maritime  states  at  an  ani^ual  cost  of  about  $75,000.  This 
staff  is  actively  engaged  under  an  organized  system  controlled  by  th^e 
department  of  marine  and  fisheries,  in  fostering  and  superintending  fl)ih 
culture  in  the  rivers  and  estuanes;  Begalationci  are<  enfof oed  for.  the 
protection  of  these  nurseries,  and  considerable  expense  haebeen  incnrred 
in  adapting  and  improving  the  streams  for  the  reproduction  of  river  flshw 

The  intimate  connection  between  a  thriving  condition  of  river  and 
estuary  fishings  and  an  abundant  supply  in  the  neighboring  deep«sea 
'fisberies  has  not,  perhaps,  as  yet  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  It  is, 
however,  obvious  that  the  supply  of  bait-fishes  thus  produced  attraieta 
the  deep-sea  fish  in  large  numbers.  Their  resort  is  coneequently  nearer 
inshore  than  formerly,  and  the  catch  of  the  fishermen  who  have  the 
privilege  of  inshore  ^hing  is  proportionately  increaeed,  while  they  pur- 
i^ne  their  operations  in  safer  waters  and  within  easier  reaeh  of  supplies. 
In  addition  to  the  measures  above  described  for  the  increase  of  the  fiiEih- . 
eries,  npeeial  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  protection  of  the  spawning- 
gronnda  of  sea  fishes,  and  the  inshores  now  swai^m  with  valMble  ft»hiof 
all  kinds,  which,  owing  to  the  exiiense  incurred  by  the  Canadian  Oov- 
emment,  are  now  abundant  in  plaoes*  hitherto  almost  deserted^ 

It  will  also  be  necessary  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  these  invprove^ 
meuts  and  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  fiMnng-^grounds,  as  well 
in  the  intemt  of  the  United  States  as  of  the  Canadian  fifAiermen,  to 
supplement  the  existing  fisheries  service  by  an  additional  number  of 
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officers  and  men,  which  will  probably  entail  an  increase  of  at  least 
$IOOyOOO  on  the  present  expenditure. 

In  all  these  important  advantages  produced  by  the  restrictions  and 
taxation  imposed  on  Canadians,  United  States  fishermen  will  now  share 
to  the  fullest  extent,  without  having  as  yet  in  any  way  contributed  toward 
their  cost;  it  may  then  fairly  be  daimed  that  a  portion  of  the  award  to 
be  demanded  of  the  United  States  Government  shall  be  in  considera- 
tion of  their  participation  in  the  fruits  of  additional  expenditure  borne 
by  Canadians  to  the  annual  extent,  as  shown  above,  of  nearly  $200,000. 

8UHMABY. 

The  privileges  secured  to  United  States  citizens  under  Article  XYIII 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  have  been  above  described  particu- 
larly and  in  detail,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  liberty  of  fishing  in  all  inshore  waters  of  the  Dominion ;  the 
value  of  which  shown  by  the  kinds,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  fish  an- 
nually taken  by  United  States  fishermen  in  those  waters,  as  well  as  by 
the  number  of  vessels,  hands,  and  capital  employed. 

2.  The  liberty  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  drying  nets  and  curing  fish, 
a  privilege  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  fishing  operations. 

3.  Access  to  the  shores  for  purposes  of  bait,  supply,  &c.,  including 
the  all-important  advantage  of  transferring  cargoes,  which  enables 
American  fishermen  to  double  their  profits  by  securing  two  or  more  full 
fares  during  one  season. 

4.  Participation  in  the  improvements  resulting  from  the  fish^ies  serv- 
ice maintained  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion. 

The  above  privileges  may  be  considered  as  susceptible  of  an  approx- 
imate money  valuation,  which  it  is  respectfully  submitted  should  be 
assessed  as  well  with  reference  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  fish  taken, 
and  the  fishing-vessels  and  fishermen  employed,  as  to  other  collateral 
advantages  enjoyed  by  United  States  citizens. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  portions  of  this  chapter  that  an 
average  number  of  at  least  1,000  United  States  vessels  annually  fre- 
quent British  Canadian  waters.  The  gross  catch  of  each  vessel  per  trip 
has  been  estimated  at  $5,600,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  net 
profit,  resulting  from  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  treaty. 

These  privileges  profitably  employ  men  and  materials  representing  io 
industrial  capital  several  millions  of  dollars ;  the  industries  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  which  they  conduce  support  domestic  trade  and  foreign 
coipmerce  of  great  extent  and  increasing  value ;  they  also  serve  to  make 
a  necessary  and  healthful  article  of  food  plentiful  and  cheap  for  the  • 
American  nation.  It  is  not  merely  the  value  of  ^'raw  material"  in  fish 
taken  out  of  British  Canadian  waters  which  constitutes  a  fair  basis  of  com- 
pensation ;  the  right  of  this  fishery  was  an  exclusive  privilege,  the  sole 
use  of  which  was  highly  prized,  and  for  the  common  enjoyment  of  which 
we  demand  equivalents  to  be  measured  by  our  just  estimation  of  its 
worth;  we  enhance  the  main  concession  on  this  point  by  acoordiug 
kindred  liberties  and  indispensable  facilities,  all  of  which  are  direct  ad- 
vantages ;  and,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  assessable  value  of  the  grant, 
we  adduce  certain  data  relating  to  the  number  of  United  States  fishing- 
vessels  more  immediately  interested,  and  the  gross  quantity  and  value 
of  their  catch  in  British  Canadian  waters. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  above  recited,  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners is  respectfully  drawn  to  the  great  importance  attaching  to 
the  benefioisd  consequences  to  the  United  States  of  honorably  acquiring 
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for  their  flsbennen  fall  freedom  to  parsae  their  adventoroas  calling  with- 
out incurring  constant  risks,  and  exposing  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
coaiitrymen  to  the  inevitable  reproach  of  wiUfally  trespassing  on  the 
riicbtfal  domain  of  friendly  neighbors.  Paramoant^  however,  to  this 
oonsifleration  is  the  avoidance  of  irritating  disputes,  calcnlated  to  dis- 
quiet the  pnblic  mind  of  a  spirited  and  enterprising  people,  and  liable 
always  to  become  a  cause  of  mutual  anxiety  and  embarrassment* 

It  was  repeatedly  stated  by  the  American  members  of  the  Joint  High 
Commission  at  Washington,  in  discussing  proposals  regarding  the  Cana- 
dian fisheries,  '^  that  the  United  States  desired  to  secure  their  enjoy- 
ment, not  for  their  commercial  or  intrinsic  value,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  a  source  of  irritation."  This  commendable  desire  evidently 
was  reciprocated  by  the  British  Commissioners  in  assenting  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  matter  of  disagreement  as  regards  a  money  equivalent 
**  sboald  be  referred  to  an  impartial  Commission.''  It  should  not  be  lost 
si^ht  of  that  an  offer  for  the  reciprocal  free  admission  of  coal,  salt,  fish, 
and  lamber  had  previously  been  made  by  the  (Tnited  States  Commis- 
sioners, ^*  entirely  in  the  interest  of  a  peaceful  settlement,"  but  was  de- 
clined by  the  British  Commissioners  as  inadequate.  It  is  now  shown 
that  the  oontentiou  of  the  British  Commissioners  regarding  the  *^  great 
value"  of  these  fisheries  was  well  founded,  and  that  the  privileges  sub- 
sequently accorded  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  as  in  part  compensa* 
tory  are  of  no  appredable  value. 

It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  the  concessions  made  by  Great 
Britain  io  the  interests  of  American  fishermen,  quite  irrespective  of  their 
commercial  value,  are  indeed  extremely  valuable  to  the  United  States. 
Prouably  it  will  be  said  that  in  this  respect  there  is  an  international 
gain.  But  it  seems  impossible  for  British  subjects,  if  unmolested  in 
tbeir  rights  and  privileges,  to  occasion  any  such  irritation  as  the  United 
States  Commissioners  expressed  their  anxiety  to  avoid.  The  provoca- 
tion would  be  confined  entirely  to  foreign  intruders  seeking  their  own 
gains  at  the  cost  and  injury  of  British  fishermen,  thereby,  perhaps,  in- 
Tolving  both  nations  in  serious  difficulties  and  incalculable  expense. 
Tbe  doty  (with  its  attendant  cost)  of  guarding  against  any  such  vexa- 
tions on  the  part  of  United  States  citizens  devolves  solely  on  the  Ameri- 
can  Government  If,  to  avoid  the  onerous  responsibility  of  fulfilling  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  for  the  inhabitants  and  trade  of  the 
coontry  the  concurrent  use  of  these  valuable  privileges,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  requires  to  pay  fair  equivalents,  it  certainly  can- 
■ot  be  expected  that  Oreat  Britain  would  abate  the  just  estimation 
placed  on  them  because  of  a  mere  assertion  by  the  United  States  as 
beneficiary  **  that  their  value  is  overestimated,"  or  that  any  further  meas- 
ure of  concession  is  due  to  international  amity.  Great  Britain  claims 
to  have  fully  reciprocated  the  desire  expressed  by  the  United  States 
Commissioners;  and  being  in  possession  of  proprietary  rights  of  special 
laiportauce  and  value  to  herself,  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  which  was 
voluntarily  sought  on  behalf  of  United  States  citizens,  we  are  justified 
m  asking  the  present  Commission  to  consider  these  circumstances  in 
determining  the  matter  thus  referred  to  equitable  assessment  under  the 
present  treaty. 

Chaptbb  III. — Advantages  derived  by  British  suhfects. 

1.  Liberty  of  fishing  in  United  States  waters  and  other  privileges  eon- 
mecUd  therewith. 
The  privileges  granted  to  British  subjects  by  Article  XIX  of  the 
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Treaty  of  Washington  are  the  same  right  of  fishing  and  landing  for 
purposes  connected  with  fishing  in  United  States  waters,  north  of  the 
39th  parallel  of  north  latitade,  as  are  granted  to  United  States  citizens 
in  British  North  American  waters.  It  may,  at  the  ontset,  be  stated 
that  this  concession  is  absolutely  valaeless. 

That  the  several  kinds  of  sea  fishes  formerly  abundant  on  the  north- 
eastern sea-coasts  of  the  United  States  have  not  merely  become  very 
scarce,  but  are  in  some  localities  almost  extinct,  is  an  nnqnestionable 
fact.  An  ezhanstive  investigation  into  the  causes  of  their  decline  was 
commenced  in  1871  by  Professor  Baird,  the  chief  of  the  United  States 
Fisheries  Commission,  and  is  still  in  progress.  This  eminently  thorough 
and  scientific  investigator  reports,  substantially,  that  the  failing  supply 
of  edible  coast  fishes  is  mainly  due  to  overnetting  and  incessant  fishing 
by  other  means.  These  causes,  joined  to  continuous  havoc  made  by 
predaceons  fishes,  have  considerably  exhausted  the  coast  fisheries  along 
the  southern  and  northeastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States.  The 
Fishery  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Maine,  in  their  reports  for  1872-74, 
indorse  the  official  statements  of  the  Federal  Commissioner,  that  the 
sea  fishes  on  the  coasts  of  New  England  have  ^  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared," and  that  ^^  the  people  are  obliged  to  resort  to  far-distant  regions 
to  obtain  the  supply  which  formerly  could  be  secured  almost  within 
sight  of  their  homes." 

The  following  extracts  A:om  Professor  Baird's  report^  published  in 
1873,  are  conclusive : 

In  view  of  the  facte  adduced  in  reference  to  the  shore  fisheries,  there  ean  be  no  hes- 
itation in  accepting  the  statement  that  there  has  been  an  enormous  diminntion  in  their 
namber,  althongh  this  had  already  occarred  to  a  considerable  degree,  with  some  sp«>- 
cies,  by  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  testimony  everywhere,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  both  from  line-men  and 
trappers,  was  that  the  whole  hnsiuess  of  fishing  was  pretty  nearly  at  an  end,  and  that 
it  wonld  scarcely  pay  parties  to  attempt  to  continue  the  work  on  a  large  scale  in  WX 

When  the  above  statements  are  fairly  considered,  and  when  we  also 
consider  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  decline  is  to  diminish  the 
numbers  and  restrict  the  catchment  powers  of  fishing-engines  in  use,  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  any  foreigner  will  resort  to  these  waters  for 
fishing  purposes. 

In  a  geographical  sense,  the  fishery  grounds  thus  formally  opened  to 
British  subjects  comprise  about  2,000  square  miles,  distant  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  which,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  are  practically  unavail- 
able to  the  British  fisherman.  It  is  shown  above  that  the  best  United 
States  authorities  concur  in  opinion  that  these  fisheries  are  rapidly  be- 
coming exhausted,  affording  scarcely  remunerative  employment  for 
American  fishermen,  who  have  been  themselves  obligecl  to  abandon 
these  grounds  and  resort  in  large  numbers  to  the  more  productive  waters 
of  Canada.  It  is  as  impossible  to  conceive  in  theory  that  British  fisher- 
men should  forsake  tbeir  own  abundant  waters  to  undertake  a  long  and 
arduous  voyage  to  those  distant  and  unremunerative  fisheries,  as  it  is  an 
undisputed  matter  of  fact  that  they  do  not,  and,  in  all  probability,  never 
will  do  so. 

A  similar  concession  embodied  in  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  of  1854, 
which  embraced  three  degrees  more  in  a  southerly  direction,  extending 
along  the  coasts  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  part  of  North 
Carolina,  to  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  proved,  during 
the  twelve  years  it  existed,  of  no  practical  value  whatsoever,  not  a 
single  British  fisherman  having  utilized  it. 

The  question  of  bait  must  now  be  considered,  as  some  importance  may 
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perhaps  be  attached  by  the  United  States  to  the  sapposed  advantages 
derived  in  this  respect  by  British  subjects.  It  might  appear,  at  first 
sight,  that  the  privilege  of  resorting  to  the  inshores  of  the  Enstern 
States  to  procare  bait  for  mackerel  fishing  was  of  practical  ase.  Men- 
haden are  said  to  be  foand  only  in  United  States  waters,  and  are  used 
extensively  in  the  mackerel  fishing,  which  is  often  successfully  pursued 
with  this  description  of  bait,  especially  by  its  use  for  feeding  and  attract- 
ing the  shoals.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  indispensable;  other  fish* 
bsiits,  plentiful  in  British  waters,  are  quite  as  successfully  used  in  this 
particular  kind  of  fishing  business,  and  very  generally  in  other  branches, 
both  of  deep-sea  and  inshore  fishing,  as,  for  example,  iresh  herrings, 
alewives,  capelin,  sandlauuce,  smelts,  squids,  clams,  and  other  small 
fishes  caught  chiefly  with  seines  close  inshore.  British  fishermen  cau 
thus  find  snfllcient  bait  at  home,  and  can  purchase  from  American  deal- 
ers any  quantities  they  require  much  cheaper  than  by  making  voyages 
to  United  States  waters  in  order  to  catch  it  for  themselves.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  for  six  years  past  American  fishermen  have  boughc 
from  Canadians  more  herring-bait  alone  than  all  the  menhaden  bait  im- 
ported into  Canada  during  the  same  period.  The  menhaden  bait  itself 
can  also  be  bred  and  restored  to  places  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  existed  up  to  the  time  ot  its  local 
extermination. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  supply  both  of  food  and  bait  fishes  has  be- 
come alarmingly  scarce  along  the  United  States  coast.  At  Gloucester 
alone  some  thirty  vessels  are  engaged  during  about  six  months  in  each 
year  catching  menhaden  for  bait.  They  sell  about  $100,000  worth  an- 
nually, and,  by  catching  them  immoderately  in  nets  and  weirs  for  sup- 
plying bait  and  to  furnish  the  oil-mills,  they  are  rapidly  exterminating 
tliem.  The  Massachusetts  Fishery  Commissioners,  in  their  report  for 
1872,  state  that  '*  It  takes  many  hands  working  in  many  ways  to  catch 
bait  enough  for  our  fishing  fleet,  which  may  easily  be  understood  when 
it  18  remembered  that  each  George's  man  takes  fifteen  or  twenty  barrels 
for  a  trip;  and  that  each  mackereler  lays  in  from  75  to  120  barrels,  or 
even  more  than  that."  One  of  the  principal  modes  for  the  capture  of 
bait  and  other  fishes  on  the  New  England  coast  is  by  fixed  traps  or 
pounds  on  the  shore.  By  means  of  these,  herrings,  alewives,  and  men- 
haden are  caught  as  bait  for  the  sea  fishery,  besides  merchantable  fish 
for  the  markets,  and  the  coarser  kinds  for  the  supply  of  the  oil  factories. 
There  are  upward  of  sixty  of  these  factories  now  in  operation  on  the  New 
England  coast  The  capital  invested  in  them  approaches  $3,000,000. 
Tiiey  employ  1,197  men,  383  sailing-vessels,  and  29  steamers,  besides 
numerous  other  boats.  The  fish  material  which  they  consume  yearly  is 
enormous,  computed  at  about  1,191,100  barrels,  requiring  whole  fishes 
to  the  number  of  about  300,000,000.  These  modes  of  fishing  for  menhaden 
and  other  bait  are  furthermore  such  as  to  preclude  strangers  from  par- 
ticipating in  them  without  exceeding  the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  and  even 
without  this  difficulty,  it  must  be  apparent  that  such  extensive  native 
enterprises  would  bar  the  competition  and  suffice  to  insure  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  foreignera. 

The  attention  of  the  Commissioners  is  therefore  respectfully  drawn  to 
the  following  points: 

1.  The  ^sea  fishery"  is  distant  and  unproductive. 

2.  The  inshores  are  occupied  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and  the 
supply,  especially  in  the  matter  of  bait,  is  rapidly  becoming  exhausted. 

3.  British  fishermen  have  not,  either  during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
or  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  availed  themselves  of  the  freedom  of  fish- 
ing iu  the  United  States  waters. 
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A  careftil  cansideration  of  these  points  will,  we  believe,  lead  to  the 
eonvictioo  that  iu  this  respect  no  advantage  whatever  accrues  to  British 
sabjects. 

2.  Customs  remissions  by  the  United  States  in  favor  of  Canada. 

The  privilege  of  a  free  market  in  the  United  States  for  the  prodaoe 
of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  excepting  fish  of  the  inland 
lakes  and  tribntary  rivers,  and  fish  preserved  in  oil,  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  forms  the  only  appreciable  concession  afforded  by  the  treaty 
for  the  right  of  free  fishery  in  British  waters,  and  the  collateral  advan- 
tages derived  by  United  States  citizens.  We  have  already  adverted 
in  paragraph  5  of  chapter  2  of  this  Oase  to  the  matnal  benefit  of  a 
reciprocal  free  market  for  fish.  This  is  so  clearly  an  advantage  to  all 
concerned,  and  particularly  to  the  nation  comprising  the  largest  uanaber 
of  fishermen,  traders,  and  consumers,  that  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
in  this  respect  any  a(lvantafi;e  is  conceded  to  Canada  which  is  not  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  United  States. 

COMCLX78ION. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  Her  Majesty's  Government,  for  the  con- 
cession of  these  privileges  in  respect  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  claim, 
over  and  above  the  valne  of  any  advantages  conferred  on  British  sab- 
jects nnder  the  Fishery  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  a  fo^ss 
snm  of  $12,000,000,  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty. 

PART  n.— NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Chapteb  I. — Introduction  and  description  of  Newfoundland  fisheries. 

It  has  been  already  submitted,  on  page  15  of  the  introductory  portion 
of  this  case,  that  the  following  basis  is  the  only  one  which  it  is  possible 
to  adopt  nnder  the  terms  of  the  first  part  of  Article  XVIII  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  1871,  namely,  that  the  valne  of  the  privileges  granted 
to  each  country  respectively  by  Articles  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XXI  of  that 
treaty,  which  were  not  enjoyed  under  the  1st  Article  of  the  Convention  of 
the  2hth  of  October^  1818,  is  that  which  this  Commission  is  constituted  to 
determine. 

The  position  occupied  by  Newfoundland  in  regard  to  the  right  of  fish- 
ing enjoyed  by  the  ITnited  States  citizens  on  her  coasts  is,  however,  in 
many  points  distinct  from  that  of  Canada,  and  it  is  desirable  to  state 
precisely  how  the  case  stands. 

By  Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  1818  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  acquired  ^<  forever  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  that 
part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends  from  Cape 
Bay  to  the  Rameau  Islands;  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  New- 
foundland from  the  said  Cape  Bay  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  and  also  on 
the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belle- Isle,  and  thence 
northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast,  and  the  liberty  forever  to  dry 
and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  hereabove  described,  and 
the  coast  of  Labrador;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof, 
shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dtj  or 
cure  fish  at  such  portions  so  settled  without  previous  agreement  for 
such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the 
ground ;  and  the  United  States  renounced  forever  any  liberty  hereto- 
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fore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  iohabitaQts  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  care 
finh  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  ooaAts,  bays,  creeks, 
or  harbors  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  in  America  not  ioclnded  within 
the  above-mentioned  limits;  provided,  however,  that  the  United  States 
fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  saoh  bays  or  harbors  for  the  par- 
pose  of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  parchasing  wood 
and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever;  bat  they 
shall  be  nnder  sach  restrictions  as  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  tbeir 
taking,  drying,  or  caring  fish  therein*or  in  any  other  matter  whatever 
abasing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them." 

la  addition  to  the  privileges  so  enjoyed  nader  the  Convention  of  1818, 
Articles  XVIII  and  XXI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  granted  to  United 
States  citizens : 

(I.)  The  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  coast  of  Newtbnndland,  with  liberty  to  land  on 
the  said  coast  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  caring  their  fish; 
provided,  that  in  so  doing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate  property  or  with  British  fishermen  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part 
of  the  said  coast  in  their  occnpancy  for  the  said  purpose;  the  salmon 
and  shad  fisheries  aod  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  months  of  rivers 
being  reserved  exclnsively  for  British  fishermen. 

(2.)  The  admission  into  Newfoundland  of  fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds, 
except  fish  of  the  inland  lakes  and  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except 
fish  preserved  in  oil,  being  the  produce  of  fisheries  of  the  United  States, 
free  of  duty. 

The  enjoyment  of  these  privileges  to  continue  for  the  period  of  twelve 
years  certain. 

In  retom  for  the  privileges  so  granted  to  United  States  citizens, 
British  sobjects  acquired  onder  the  same  treaty — 

1.  Similar  rights  of  fishing  and  landing  on  United  States  coasts  north 
of  the  39th  parallel  of  north  latitude ;  and, 

2.  The  admission  into  the  United  States  of  fishoil  and  fish  of  all 
kinds,  except  fish  preserved  in  oil,  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of 
Newfonndland,  free  of  duty. 

These  privileges  are  also  to  continue  for  a  period  of  twelve  years 
certain. 

A  reference  to  the  accompanying  map  will  show  that  the  coast,  the 
entire  freedom  of  which  for  fishing  purposes  has  thus  been  acquired  by 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  embraces  that  portion 
extending  from  the  Bameau  Islands  on  the  southwest  coast  of  the 
island  eastward  and  northwardly,  to  the  Quirpon  Islands.  This  coast 
contaios  an  area  of  upwards  of  11,000  square  miles,  including  admit- 
tedly the  most  valuable  cod-fisheries  in  the  world.  Fish  of  other  de- 
Rcriptioos,  namely,  herring,  capelin,  and  squid,  which  are  by  far  the 
beat  bait  for  the  saooesstnl  prosecution  of  the  cod-fisheries,  can  be  taken 
in  anlimited  qoantities  close  inshore  along  the  whole  coast,  whilst  in 
some  parts  are  turbot,  halibut,  and  lance. 

The  subjoined  tables  (Appendix  B)  of  the  exports  of  fish  from  New- 
foaodland  for  the  past  seven  years  will  show  the  enormous  and  increas- 
ing valne  of  these  fisheries ;  and  the  census  returns  also  annexed  (Ap- 
pendix C)  afford  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  catch  is  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men,  vessels,  and  boats  engaged  in  fishing 
operatioas  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  which  have  been  thrown  open 
to  United  States  citizens  onder  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  value,  as  shown  above,  of  the  inshore  fisheries,  the 
proximity  of  die  Bank  fisheries  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  forms  a 
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very  important  element  in  the  present  inqniry.  These  fisheries  are  sit- 
nated  at  distances  varying  from  35  to  200  miles  from  the  coast  of  New- 
foandland,  and  are  pro<luotive  in  the  highest  degree*  Although  they 
are  open  to  vessels  of  all  nations,  their  successfal  prosecution  depends 
Hlmost  entirely  in  securing  a  commodious  and  proximate  basis  of  opera- 
tions. Bait,  which  can  be  most  conveniently  obtained  in  the  inshore 
waters  of  Newfoundland,  is  indispensable,  and  the  supply  of  capeliu, 
squid,  and  herring  is  there  inexhanstible  for  this  purpose. 

With  reference  to  the  importance  which  has  from  earliest  times  been 
attached  to  the  value  of  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  a  great  portion  of  the  articles  in  the  treaties  of  1783  aud 
1BI8  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  devoted  to  careful 
stipulations  respecting  their  enjoyment ;  and  it  will  not  escape  the  ob- 
nervation  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  privileges  granted  to  United 
States  fishermen  in  those  treaties  were  always  limited  in  extent,  and 
did  not  confer  the  entire  freedom  for  fishing  operations  which  is  now 
accorded  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  even  on  those  portions  of  tbe 
coast  which  were  then  thrown  open  to  them.  Thus,  whilst  according^ 
the  privilege  of  fishing  on  certain  portions  of  the  coast,  the  treaty  of 
1783  denied  the  right  of  landing  to  dry  and  cure  on  the  shore,  and  the 
result  was  that,  so  far  as  concerned  dried  codfish,  the  concession  to  the 
United  States  was  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  them.  It  was  iudispen- 
Hable  to  the  production  of  a  superior  article  of  dried  codfish  that  there 
should  be  a  speedy  landing  and  curing  in  a  suitable  dimate.  The 
climate  of  the  United  States  is  not  adapted  for  this  purpose,  whilst  that 
of  Newfoundland  is  peculiarly  suitable.  This  fact  is  evidenced  by  the 
United  States  having  never  competed  with  Newfoundland  in  foreign 
markets  in  the  article  of  dried  codfish,  whilst  they  were  debarred  from 
landing  on  Newfoundland  shores.  Again,  it  is  necessary  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  fisheries,  with  reasonable  prospects  of  lucrative  results, 
that  the  fishermen  should  be  in  proximity  to  their  curing  and  drying 
establishments. 

The  treaty  of  1783  was  annulled  by  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  stipula- 
tions of  Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  quoted  in  exteMO  on  page 
4*  of  this  case,  made  important  modifications  in  the  privileges  hereto- 
fore enjoyed  by  United  States  fisbermen.  Although  they  had,  under 
this  convention,  the.liberty  of  drying  and  curing  fish  upon  the  southern 
coast  of  Newfoundland  from  the  Bameau  Island  to  Gape  Bay,  it  was 
confined  to  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  within  these  limits, 
aud,  it  being  provided  that  so  soon  as  any  portion  thereof  should  be 
settled,  the  liberty  should  cease,  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States 
have  been  prevented,  by  the  coast  becoming  generally  settled,  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  liberty  so  conceded.  Previously,  therefore, 
to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  United  States  fishermen  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Newfoundland  fishermen  as  regards  the  article  of  dried 
codfish,  although  they  prosecuted  the  herring-fishery  at  Bonne  Bay  and 
Bay  of  Islands  on  the  western  coast. 

The  question  of  the  privileges  of  fishing  on  certain  portions  of  the 
Newfoundland  shores  enjoyed  by  French  fishermen  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  Commission,  yet  a  passing  allusion  may  be  made  to  it« 
These  privileges  consist  in  the  freedom  of  the  inshore  fisheries  from 
Ca|)e  Bay  northwardly  to  Quirpon  Islands,  and  from  thence  to  Cape 
John,  on  parallel  50^  of  north  latitude;  and  the  value  attached  to  this 
light  by  the  French  Government  is  attested  by  their  solicitude  in  main- 
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taiuiDg  it,  and  by  the  amoout  of  French  capital  embarked  in  the  prose* 
cation  of  these  fisberiea.  This  affords  another  proof  of  the  prodac- 
tivenesa  of  the  waters  of  the  island. 

Chaptsb  II. — Advantages  derived  by  United  Stales  citizens. 

It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  there  shoald  be  an  absence  of 
exact  statistical  information  when  the  facts  are  taken  into  consideration 
that,  nntil  the  Washington  Treaty,  this  vast  extent  of  fishery  was 
exdasively  used  by  the  |)eople  of  Newfoundland — sparsely  scattered 
over  a  long  range  of  coast,  for  the  most  part  in  small  settlements,  he* 
tween  the  majority  of  which  the  only  means  of  communication  is  by 
water,  and  where,  op  to  the  present  time,  there  was  no  S|)ecial  object 
in  collecting  statistical  details.  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  show,  by  such 
evidence  as  will,  it  is  lielieved,  satisfy  the  Commissioners,  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  These  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  heads,  as  follows: 

I.  The  entire  freedom  of  the  inshore  fisheries. 

II.  The  privilege  of  procnring  bait,  refitting,  drying,  transshipping, 
and  procuring  supplies. 

III.  The  advantage  of  a  free  market  in  Newfonndland  for  fish  and 
fisboil. 

The  privileges  granted  in  retnrn  to  British  subjects  will  be  treated 
Mibsequently,  and  consist  of— 

1.  The  liberty  of  prosecuting  fishing  operations  in  United  States 
waters  north  of  the  39th  parallel  of  north  latitude ;  and, 

2.  The  advantages  of  a  free  market  in  the  United  States  for  fish  and 
flsh-oiL 

L  The  entire  freedom  of  the  inshore  fisheries. 

Newfonndland,  from  that  part  of  its  coast  now  thrown  open  to 
United  States  fishermen,  yearly  extracts,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
$5,4)00,000  worth  of  fish  and  fish-oil,  and  when  the  value  of  fish  used  for 
bait  and  local  consumption  for  food  and  agricultural  purposes,  of  which 
there  are  no  returns,  is  taken  into  accoant,  the  total  may  be  fairly 
auted  at  $6,000,000  annually. 

It  may  possibly  be  contended  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that 
their  fishermen  have  not  in  the  past  availed  themselves  of  the  New- 
fonndland inshore  fisheries,  with  but  f^w  exceptions,  and  that  they< 
woald  and  do  resort  to  the  coasts  of  that  island  only  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  bait  for  the  Bank  fishery.  This  may  up  to  the  present  time, 
to  some  extent,  be  true  as  regards  codfish,  but  not  as  regards  herring, 
torbot,  and  halibut.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that,  possessing  as  they 
now  do  the  right  to  take  herring  and  capelin  for  themselves  on  all  parts 
of  the  Newfonndland  coasts,  they  will  continue  to  purchase  as  hereto-. 
lore,  and  they  will  thus  prevent  the  local  fishermen,  es|>eoially  those  of 
Fortune  Bay,  from  engaging  in  a  very  lucrative  employment  which, 
formerly  occupied  them  duriug  a  portion  of  the  winter  season  fur  the 
supply  of  the  Uuitetl  States  market. 

The  words  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  eompensation,  make  up  allusion  to  what  use  the  United  States  may 
or  do  make  of  the  ptivileges  granted  them,  but  simply  state  that,  inas-. 
much  as  it  is  asserted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  privileges 
accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII  Hre 
of  greater  value  than  those  accorded  by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  to  the 
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Bubjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  this  is  not  admitted  by  the 
EJnited  States,  it  is  farther  agreed  that  a  Commission  shall  l>e  appointed, 
having  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  States  to  Her 
Britannic  Majesty^s  subjects  in  Articles  Nos.  XIX  and  XXI,  the  amount 
of  any  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  Ghovernment  of  the  United  States 
to  that  of  Her  Majesty  in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the 
United  States  under  Article  XVIIL 

It  is  asserted,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment,  that  the 
actual  use  which  may  be  made  of  this  privilege  at  the  present  moment 
is  not  so  much  in  question  as  the  actual  value  of  it  to  those  who  may,  if 
they  will,  use  it.  it  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  United  States 
fishermen  may  at  any  moment  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  fish- 
ing in  Newfoundland  inshore  waters  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  they 
do  at  present ;  but  even  if  they  should  not  do  so,  it  would  not  relieve 
them  from  the  obligation  of  making  the  just  payment  for  a  right  which 
they  have  acquired  subject  to  the  condition  of  making  that  payment. 
The  case  may  be  not  inaptly  illustrated  by  the  somewhat  analogous  one 
of  a  tenancy  of  shooting  or  fishing  privileges ;  it  is  not  because  the 
tenant  fails  to  exercise  the  rights  which  he  has  acquired  by  virtue  of 
his  lease  that  the  proprietor  should  be  debarred  from  the  recovery  of 
his  rent. 

There  is  a  marked  contrast,  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States 
citizens,  between  the  privilege  of  access  to  fisheries  the  most  valuable 
and  productive  in  the  world,  and  the  barren  right  accorded  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Newfoundland  of  fishing  in  the  exhausted  and  preoccupied 
waters  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  in  which  there  is  no  field  for  lucrative  operations  even  if  British 
subjects  desired  to  resort  to  them ;  and  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  year  by  year,  as  Unit4)d  States  fishermen  resort  in  greater 
numbers  to  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  bait 
and  supplies,  they  will  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
resources  of  the  inshore  fisheries  and  their  unlimited  capacity  for  ex- 
tension and  development.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  United  States  vessels 
have,  since  the  Washington  Treaty  came  into  operation,  been  sncoess- 
fully  engaged  in  these  fisheries ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that,  as  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them  become  more  widely 
known,  larger  numt>ers  of  United  States  fishermen  will  engage  in  them. 

A  participation  by  fishermen  of  the  United  States  in  the  freedom  of 
these  waters  must,  notwithstanding  their  wonderfully  reproductive 
capacity,  tell  materially  on  the  local  catch,  and,  while  affording  to  the 
United  States  fishermen  a  profitable  employment,  must  seriously  inter- 
fere with  local  success.  The  extra  amount  of  bait  also  which  is  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  United  States  demand  for  the  bank  fishery  mast 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  supply  of  cod  for  the  inshores,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  the  presence  of  that  fish  is  cansed  by  the  attraction 
offered  by  a  large  quantity  of  bait  fishes,  and  as  this  quantity  diminishes 
the  cod  will  resort  in  fewer  number  to  the  coast.  The  effect  of  this 
diminution  may  not  in  all  probability  be  apparent  for  some  years  to 
come,  and  whilst  United  States  fishermen  will  have  the  liberty  of  enjoy- 
ing the  fisheries  for  several  years  in  their  present  teeming  and  remu- 
nerative state,  the  effects  of  overfishing  may,  after  their  right  to  parti- 
cipate in  them  has  lapsed,  become  seriously  prejudioial  to  the  interests 
of  the  local  fishermen. 
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II. — The  privilege  of  procuring  bait  and  suppUes^  refitiingf  drying^  tranS' 

Bhipping,  &e. 

Apart  from  the  immense  valne  to  UDited  States  fishermen  of  partici- 
patioD  in  the  Newfonndland  inshore  fisheries,  mnst  be  estimated  the 
important  privilege  of  procuring  bait  for  the  proseoaiion  of  the  bank 
and  deep-sea  fisheries,  which  are  capable  of  anlimited  expansion.  With 
NewfoQudland  as  a  basis  of  operations,  the  right  of  procuring  bait,  re« 
fitting  their  vessels,  drying  and  cnring  fish,  procuring  ice  in  abundance 
ibr  the  preservation  of  bait,  liberty  of  transshipping  their  cargoes,  &c., 
an  almost  continaons  prosecution  of  the  bank  fishery  is  secured  to  them. 
By  means  of  these  advantages  United  States  fishermen  have  acquired, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  all  the  requisite  tacilities  for  increasing 
their  fishing  operations  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  enable  them  to  supply 
the  demand  for  fish  food  in  the  United  States  markets,  and  largely  to 
furnish  the  other  fish-markets  of  the  world,  and  thereby  exercise  a  com- 
petition which  must  inevitably  prejudice  Newfoundland  exporters.  It 
must  be  remembered,  in  contrast  with  the  foregoing,  that  United 
States  fishing  craft,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, could  only  avail  themselves  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  for 
obtaining  a  supply  of  wood  and  water,  for  shelter,  and  for  necessary 
repairs  in  case  of  accident,  and  fivr  no  other  purpose  whatever;'  they 
therefore  prosecuted  the  bank  fishery  under  great  disadvantages,  not- 
withstanding which,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  United  States  local 
fisheries,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  providing  new  fishing  grounds, 
the  bank  fisheries  have  developed  into  a  lucrative  source  of  employ- 
ment to  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States.  That  this  position  is  ap- 
preciated by  those  actively  engaged  in  the  bank  fisheries  is  attested  by 
the  statements  of  competent  witnesses,  whose  evidence  will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Commission. 

It  is  impossible  to  oifer  more  convincing  testimony  as  to  the  value  to 
United  States  fishermen  of  securing  the  right  to  use  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland as  a  basis  of  operations  for  the  bank  fisheries  than  is  contained 
in  the  declaration  of  one  who  has  been  for  six  years  so  occupied,  sailing 
from  the  ports  of  Salem  and  Gloucester,  in  Massachusetts,  and  who 
declares  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  United  States  fisher- 
men to  procure  from  Newfoundland  the  bait  necessary  for  those  fish- 
eries, and  that  such  benefits  can  hardly  be  overestimated ;  that  there 
will  be,  during  the  season  of  1876,  upwards  of  200  United  States  ves- 
sels in  Fortune  Bay  for  bait,  and  that  there  will  be  upwards  of  300 
veiisels  from  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  Grand  Bank  fishery; 
that  owing  to  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  run  into  Newfound- 
land for  bait  of  diflferent  kinds,  they  are  enabled  to  make  four  trips 
during  the  season;  that  the  capelin,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  bait 
peculiar  to  Newfoundland,  is  the  best  which  can  be  used  for  this  fish- 
ery, and  that  a  vessel  would  probably  be  enabled  to  make  two  trips 
during  the  capelin  season,  which  extends  over  a  period  of  about  six 
weeks.  The  same  experienced  deponent  is  of  opinion  that  the  bank 
fisheries  are  capable  of  immense  expansion  and  development,  and  that 
the  privilege  of  getting  bait  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

As  ao  instance  of  the  demand  for  bait  supplies  derived  from  the  New* 
foondland  inshore  fisheries,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that  the  average 
amount  of  this  article  consumed  by  the  French  fishermen,  who  only 
prosecute  the  Bank  fisheries  during  a  period  of  about  six  months  of  the 
year,  is  fh>m  9120,000  to  $100,000  annually.    The  herring,  capelin,  and 
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sqaid  amply  meet  these  requirements  and  are  supplied  by  tbe  people  of 
Fortune  and  Placentia  Bays,  tbe  produce  of  the  Islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon  being  insufficient  to  meet  tbe  demand. 

It  is  evident  from  tbe  above  considerations  that  not  only  are  the 
United  States  fishermen  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  bait  supply 
from  Newfoundland,  now  open  to  tbem  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  Bank  fisheries,  but  also  that  they  are  enabled,  through  tbe  privi- 
leges conceded  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  to  largely  increase 
the  number  of  their  trips,  and  thus  considerably  augment  the  profits  of 
the  enterprise.  This  substantial  advantage  is  secured  at  the  risk,  as 
before  mentioned,  of  hereafter  depleting  the  bait  supplies  of  the  New* 
foundland  inshores,  and  it  is  but  just  that  a  substantial  equivalent 
should  be  paid  by  those  who  profit  thereby. 

We  are  therefore  warranted  in  submitting  to  the  Commissioners  that 
not  only  should  the  present  actual  advantages  derived  on  this  head  by 
United  States  fishermen  be  taken  into  consiileration,  but  also  the  prob- 
able effect  of  the  concessions  made  in  their  favor.  The  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  these  concessions  will  be  to  attract  a  larger  amount  of 
United  States  capital  and  enterprise  following  the  profits  already  made 
in  this  direction,  and  the  effect  will  be  to  inflict  an  injury  on  tbe  local 
fishermen,  both  by  the  increased  demand  on  their  sources  of  supply  and 
by  competition  with  them  in  their  trade  with  foreign  markets. 

III. — The  advantage  of  a  free  market  for  fish  and  fish-oil  in  Newfound- 

land. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  from  the  return  of  fish  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Newfoundland  that  this  privilege  was  of  little  or  no 
value ;  indeed,  the  duties  when  collected  on  this  article  were  of  insig- 
nificant amount.  There  is,  however,  an  important  benefit  conferred  by 
it  on  United  States  fisberdaen  engaged  in  the  Bank  fisheries.  In  fish- 
ing on  the  banks  and  deep-sea,  heretofore  large  quantities  of  small  fish 
were  thrown  overboard  as  comparatively  useless,  when  large  fish,  suita- 
ble for  the  United  States  market,  could  be  obtained  in  abundance ;  this 
practice  was  highly  prejudicial  to  the  fishing  grounds. 

Under  the  Washington  Treaty,  two  objects  are  attained:  first,  a 
market  for  the  small  fish  at  ramunerative  prices  in  Newfoundland;  and 
secondly,  the  preservation  of  the  fishing  grounds. 

It  is  evident  that,  althongh  at  the  present  time  United  States  fisher- 
men have  been  in  enjoymen]b  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  only  ibr  a  short  period,  and  may  not  have  availed  them- 
selves to  the  full  extent  of  this  privilege,  the  actual  profits  derived 
thereby,  and  which,  in  certain  instances,  will  be  substantiated  before 
the  Commissioners  by  the  evidence  of  competent  witnesses,  will  be  more 
fully  appreciated  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
right,  and  this  item  must  form  a  part  of  the  claim  of  Newfoundland 
against  the  United  States. 

Chapteb  m. — Advantages  derived  by  British  subjects* 

Having  now  stated  the  advantages  derived  by  United  States  fisher* 
men  under  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  it  remains  to  es- 
timate the  value  of  the  privileges  granted  thereby  in  return  to  the  peo* 
pie  of  Newfoundland. 

In  the  first  place,  the  value  of  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  United 
States  coast  conceded  to  them  must  be  considered.    This  consists  iu 
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the  liberty  of  fishiD^  operations^  with  certain  exceptions  already  Bet 
forth,  ou  that  part  of  the  United  States  coast  north  of  the  39th  parallel 
of  north  latitude. 

The  arguments  on  this  head  contained  in  section  1  of  chapter  3,  in 
thi)  ^*  case"  of  Canada,  will,  it  is  believed,  have  satisfied  the  Goujinisslon- 
ers  that  no  possible  benedt  can  be  derived  by  the  fishermen  of  New- 
foundland in  this  res|)ect.  Indeed,  all  that  has  been  said  with  regard 
to  Canada  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the  more  distant  colony  of 
Newfoundland.  Evidence  has,  however,  been  collected,  and  will  be 
laid  before  the  Commissioners,  if  required,  to  prove  that  no  fishermen 
trom  Newfoundland  resort  to  United  States  waters  for  fishing  opera- 
tions. 

Second,  and  finally,  the  remission  of  the  duty  by  the  United  States 
on  Newfoundland  exports  of  fish  and  fish-oil  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  this,  no  doubt,  will  be  viewed  as  the  most  important  item  of 
set-off  to  the  privileges  conferred  on  United  States  citizens. 

This  privilege  is,  however,  reciprocal,  and  enables  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  dispose  of  their  fish  in  Newfoundland  markets.  When 
the  comparatively  small  export  of  Newfoundland  fish  and  fish-oil  to  tbe 
United  States  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  amount  of  duty  remitted 
thereon  is  so  insignificant  that  it  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  entertained  as  an  offset  for  a  participation  in  the  privileges  accorded 
under  Article  XVIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

The  tables  annexed  (Appendix  D)  will  show  not  only  the  small  amount 
of  exports  of  this  article  from  Newfoundland  to  the  United  States,  but 
also  the  large  and  increasing  trade  with  other  countries.  Even  if  a  pro- 
hibitory duty  were  imposed  in  the  United  States  on  exports  of  fish  from 
Newfoundland,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  small  moment  to  that  colony, 
which  would  readily  find  a  profitable  market  for  the  small  quantities  of 
fish  which  would  otherwise  be  exported  in  that  direction. 

Again,  upon  an  article  so  largely  consumed  as  fish  is  in  the  United 
States,  a  remission  of  duty  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  benefit  to  the 
community  remitting  the  duty,  as  in  reality  it  relieves  tbe  consumer, 
while  it  affords  no  additional  remnneration  to  the  shipper ;  and  this,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  has  been  particularly  the  case  as  regards  Newfound- 
land fish  shipments  to  the  United  States. 

The  opening  up  of  tbe  fishing-grounds  in  Newfoundland,  and  their 
bait-supply  to  United  States  enterprise,  enables  tbe  people  of  that 
country  to  meet  the  demand  for  fishfood  in  their  markets ;  already  an 
appreciable  falling  off  has  taken  place  in  the  exports  to  that  country  of 
Newfouudlaudcaught  fish  (which  has  always  been  very  limited),  and 
which,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed,  will  soon  cease,  owing  to 
the  extension  of  United  States  fishing  enterprise. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  that  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  there 
has  been  conceded  to  the  United  States — 

First.  The  privilege  of  an  equal  participation  in  a  fishery  vast  in  area, 
teeming  with  fish,  continuously  increasing  in  productiveness,  and  now 
yielding  to  operatives,  very  limited  in  number  when  considered  with 
reference  to  the  field  of  lal)or,  the  large  annnal  return  of  upwards  of 
$6,000,000,  of  which  20  per  cent  may  be  estimated  as  net  profit,  or 
•  i.200,000. 

It  IS  believed  that  the  claim  on  the  part  of  Newfoundland  in  respect 
of  this  portion  of  the  privileges  acquired  by  United  States  citizens  un- 
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der  the  Treaty  of  WashiDgton  will  be  confined  to  the  moat  moderate  di- 
mensions when  estimated  at  one-tenth  of  this  amount,  namely,  $120,000 
per  aiHinm,  or,  for  the  twelve  years  of  the  operation  of  the  treaty,  a  total 
sum  of  $1,440,000. 

Secondly.  There  has  also  been  conceded  to  the  Uoited  States  the 
enormous  privilege  of  the  use  of  the  Newfoundland  coast  as  a  basis  for 
the  prosecution  of  those  valuable  fisheries  in  the  deep  sea  on  the  banks 
of  that  island  capable  of  unlimited  development,  and  which  develop- 
ment must  necessarily  take  place  to  supply  the  demand  of  extended  and 
extending  markets.  That  the  United  States  are  alive  to  the  importance 
of  this  fact,  and  appreciate  the  great  value  of  this  privilege,  is  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  valuable  fishing-vessels  already  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  the  fisheries. 

We  are  warranted  in  assuming  the  number  at  present  so  engaged  as 
at  least  300  sail,  and  that  each  vessel  will  annually  take,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,  fish  to  the  value  of  $10,000.  The  gross  annnal  catch  made  by 
United  States  fishermen  in  this  branch  of  their  operations  cannot, 
therefore,  be  valued  at  less  than  $3,000,000,  and  of  this  at  least  20  per 
cent.,  or  $600,000  per  annum,  may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  net  profit ;  of 
this  profit  Newfoundland  is  justified  in  claiming  one-fifth  as  due  to  her 
for  tbe  great  advantages  derived  by  the  United  States  fishermen  under 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  securing  Newfoundland  as  a  basis  of  op- 
erations and  a  source  of  bait-supply  indispensable  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  Bank  fisheries.  An  annual  sum  of  $120,000  is  thus 
arrived  at,  which,  for  the  twelve  years  of  the  operation  of  the  treaty 
would  amount  to  $1,440,000,  which  is  the  sum  claimed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Oovemment  on  behalf  of  Newfoundland  in  this  respect 

In  conclusion,  for  the  concession  of  the  privileges  shown  above,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  claim,  in  respect  of  the  colony  of  Newfound- 
land, over  and  above  any  alleged  advantages  conferrect  on  British  sub- 
jects under  the  fishery  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  a  gross 
Sum  of  $2,880,000,  to  t>e  paid  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

SUUMABT. 

In  Part  I  of  this  case,  the  claim  of  Her  Majesty's  (Government  in 
respect  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been  stated  at  a  sum  of 
$12,000,000 ;  their  claim  in  respect  of  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  has 
been  stated  in  Part  II  at  a  sum  of  $2,880,000 — or  a  gross  total  of 
$14,880,000 — which  is  the  amount  which  they  submit  should  be  paid  to 
them  by  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  XXII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  the  8th  May,  1871. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


VALUK8. 


Conntriet. 


United  Kingdom  . . . . 
Britith  West  Indies . 
Dominion  of  CanadA. 

Spain 

Portngal 

Italy 

Sicily 

Ionian  lalanda 

Greece. 


Hamburg 

Foreign  w  eat  Indies 

SaintPierre 

BrasU 

United  States  of  America 

Gibraltar 

France 

Madeira 


Total  Taloes. 


1868. 


1611, 491 

305^533 

66,469 

513, 413 

590,699 

58,913 

S3, 475 

7,959 

38,000 

1.500 

187,650 

1,308 

727,567 

873,505 


1869. 


1990,985 

884,319 

80,353 

647, 113 

640,848 

857,180 

37,800 

40,958 


70,915 

1,500 

655,040 

191,346 


3.478,789   4.086,890 


18/0. 


1981,658 

311.963 

168,811 

785.093 

535,316 

837,100 

73,043 

81.166 

10,860 


65,739 


918, 475 

171, 643 

9,130 

4,156 


4,380,843 


1871. 


1600,605 
336,831 
872,477 
811,097 
660,888 
847,007 
10,640 
48,188 


1,300 
119,864 


988,796 
189,731 


3,019 


4,370.987 


1873. 


•646.753 
368,105 
6i873 
811.384 
734,618 
157,784 


48,133 
8.064 

»  «  •  •  ■      •  • 

186,039 


964.996 
179,343 


6,400 


1873. 


1874. 


•694,379 
310,190 
163,315 
887,160 
679,586 
196,315 


17,676 


860 
137.353 


985,874 
114,839 


6,430 


4,100,884  ,4,108,307 


•564,813 
403.688 
153,986 
899,333 
883,930 
433,925 
18.318 


8,394 
1T3,074 


1,839,!V53 
994.574 

75,589 
8.571 


5,077.938 
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List  of  documents  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Salifnx  Commission  in 
support  of  the  Case  of  Her  Majesty^s  Government 

1.  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783. 

2.  Treaty  of  Ghent,  1814. 

3.  Convention  of  October  20, 1818. 

4.  Beciprocity  Treaty,  1854. 

5.  Instractions  to  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioners  and  Protocols  of 

the  Conferences  held  at  Washington  between  February  27  and 
May  26, 1871. 

6.  Treaty  of  Washington,  May  8, 1871. 

7.  Imperial  Act  of  Angnst  6, 1872. 

8.  Canadian  Act,  Jane  14, 1872. 

9.  Prince  Edward  Island  Act,  Jane  29, 1872. 

10.  Proclamation  issned  at  Washington,  Jane  7, 1873. 

11.  Proclamation  issned  at  Washington,  May  29, 1874. 

12.  Docnments  admitting  United  States  fishermen  by  Prince  Edward 

Island  in  1871. 

13.  Annex  A.    (Attached  to  <<  Case.") 

14.  United  States  Trade  and  Navigation  Reports,  1868-'69,  '70,  '71,  '72. 

15.  Mr.  E.  H.  Derby's  Report 

16.  Minutes  of  Executive  Council  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  February 

17, 1874. 

17.  Report  of  Commander  of  <^  La  Canadienne  "  in  1865. 

18.  Schedule  of  Fishing  Licenses  issued  to  United  States  citizens,  1866, 

'67,  '68,  '69. 

19.  Cape  Ann  Advertiser,  March  6, 1874. 

20.  United  States  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  1866. 
2L  Col.  R.  D.  Cutt's  Report,  1869. 

22.  Mr.  W.  Smith's  Report,  1866  (p.  27). 

23.  Mr.  Perley's  Report,  1852  (pp.  28,  33, 44,  49.  52,  56). 

24.  Report  of  Collector  of  Customs  at  Port  Mulgrave,  1873. 

25.  Mr.  Lorenzo  Sabine's  Report,  1865. 

26.  Professor  Baird's  Report,  1871-'72. 

27.  Report  of  the  State  Commissioners  for  Maine,  1872-'74. 

28.  Mr.  Carrie's  Report,  1873. 

29.  Mr.  Andrew's  Report,  1852. 

^.  Canadian  Fishery  Reports  for  last  ten  years. 

31.  Report  of  Massachusetts  Fishery  Commissioners,  1872  (p.  39). 

32.  Annex  B.    (Attached  to  "Case.") 

33.  Annex  C,  Census  Returns  of  Newfoundland.    (Attached  to  <^  Case.") 

34.  Annex  D,  Exports  from  Newfoundland  to  Foreign  Countries.    (At- 

tached to  "  Case.") 


^PI^ENDIX   B. 


ANSWER  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
TO  THE  CASE  OF  HER  BRITANNIC  MAJESTY'S  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

I. 

Before  proceeding  to  conaider  the  case  which  has  been  presented  on 
behalf  of  Her  M^jestyi  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  is  first  called 
to  the  precise  question  which,  and  which  only,  they  have'been  appointed 
and  are  aathorieed  to  determine. 

By  Article  XYin  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  have  acquired,  for  the  term  of  twelve  years,  which 
oommenoed  July  1,  1873,  liberty  *'  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  eioept 
shell-fish,  on  the  sea  coasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and 
ereeks  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  of  the  several  islands 
tberennto  adjacent',  without  being  restrieted  to  any  distance  fi*om  the 
shore;  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and 
islaods,  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided  that,  in  so  doing,  they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  British  fishermen 
in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy 
for  the  same  parpose. 

^'  It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to 
the  sea  fishery ;  and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other 
fisheries  in  rivers  and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  are  reserved  exclusively  for 
British  fishermen." 

By  Article  XXII  provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  Gommis- 
sioB^v  to  determine  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which,  in'  their 
opinion,  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
that  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XYIII  of  the  treaty. 

Compensation  can  be  awarded  only  for  such  new  privileges  as  the 
United  States  acquired  by  virtue  of  Article  XYIII.  It  is  not  competent 
tor  the  Commissioners  to  award  compensation  for  those  rights  which  the 
fishermen  of  the  United  States  enjoy  in  common  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  nor  for  the  liberty  secured  to  them  by  the  Convention  of  1818 ; 
nor  for  any  rights,  privileges,  liberties,  or  advantages  to  which  the 
United  States  are  entitled  by  virtue  of  any  other  articles  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington.  Nothing,  except  the  privileges  newly  acquired  by  virtue 
of  Article  XVIII,  foils  within  the  claim  for  compensation  which  Her 
Majesty's  Gh>vernment  is  entitled  to  make,  and  upon  the  validity  and 
amount  of  which  the  Commission  has  jurisdiction  to  d0termine. 

These  are,  Ist.  The  privilege  to  fish  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  and 
10  the  iHiys,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  without  being 
restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore. 

2d.  The  permission  to  land  on  said  coasts,  shores,  and  islands,  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  nets  and  curing  fish ;  provided  that  they  do  not  inter- 
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fere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  the  occupancy  of  British 
fishermen. 

These  are  the  only  privileges  accorded  for  which  any  possible  com- 
pensation can  be  demanded.  The  liberty  extends  only  to  the  sea  fishery ; 
the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  moutbs 
of  rivers,  are  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 

It  becomes  necessary  at  the  outset  to  inquire  what  rights  American 
fishermen,  and  those  of  other  nations,  possess,  independently  of  treaty, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  sea  is  the  common  property  of  all  mankind. 
For  the  purposes  of  fishing,  the  territorial  waters  of  every  country  along 
the  sea-coast  extend  three  miles  from  low-water  mark ;  and  beyond  is 
the  open  ocean,  free  to  all.  In  the  case  of  bays  and  gulf's,  such  only  are 
territorial  waters  as  do  not  exceed  six  miles  in  width  at  the  mouth,  upon 
a  straight  line  measured  from  headland  to  headland.  All  larger  bodies 
of  water,  connected  with  the  open  sea,  form  a  part  of  it.  And  wherever 
the  mouth  of  a  bay,  gulf,  or  inlet  exceeds  the  maximum  width  of  six 
miles  at  its  mouth,  and  so  loses  the  character  of  territorial  or  inland 
waters,  the  jurisdictional  or  proprietary  line  for  the  purpose  of  exolading 
foreigners  from  fishing  is  measured  along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  accord- 
ing to  its  sinuosities,  and  the  limit  of  exclusion  is  three  miles  from  low- 
water  mark. 

The  United  States  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  these  rules ;  believ- 
ing them  to  conform  to  the  well-established  principles  of  international 
law,  and  to  have  received  a  traditional  recognition  from  other  powers, 
including  Great  Britain. 

Moreover,  the  province  of  the  present  Oom mission  is  not  to  decide 
upon  questions  of  international  law.  In  determining  what,  if  any,  com- 
pensation Great  Britain  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  United  States, 
for  the  privilege  of  using  for  twelve  years  the  iu-shore  sea  fisheries,  and 
for  the  permission  to  land  on  unoccupied  and  desert  shores  for  the  par- 
pose  of  curing  fish  and  drying  nets,  it  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  treat  the  question  practically,  and  proceed  upon  the  basis 
of  the  status  actually  existing  when  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was 
adopted. 

The  Commissioners  who  framed  the  Treaty  of  Washington  decided 
not  ^<lo  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  respective  rights  of  the  two 
countries  under  the  treaty  of  1818  and  the  general  law  of  nations,  but  to 
approach  the  settlement  of  the  question  on  a  comprehensive  basis.'' 

What,  then,  was  the  practical  extent  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
American  fishermen  at  and  before  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton! 

Even  before  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  adopted  June  5, 1854,  the  extreme 
and  untenable  claims  put  forth  at  an  earlier  day  had  been  abandoned  ; 
and,  directly  after  its  abrogation,  the  colonial  authorities  were  instructed 
^April  12, 1866)  *<  that  American  fishermen  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  either  by  notice  or  otherwise,  unless  found  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore,  or  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  mouth  of  a  bap  or 
creek  which  is  less  than  ten  geographical  miles  in  widths  in  conformity  with 
the  arrangement  made  with  France  in  1839." 

After  that  time,  till  1870,  the  Canadian  Government  issued  licenses  to 
foreign  fishermen.  And  when  that  system  was  discontinued  (May  14, 
1870),  the  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries  gave  orders  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  government  vessels  engaged  in  protecting  th«  fisheries, 
not  to  interfere  ^'  with  any  American  fishermen,  unless  found  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  across  the 
mouth  of  a  bay  or  creek  which  is  less  Uutn  ten  geographical  miles  in  width. 
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In  the  caae  of  any  other  bay — as  the  bay  of  Chaleurs,  for  example — you 
will  not  admit  any  UDited  States  fisbiog-vessel  or  boat,  or  any  Aireri- 
can  fishermen,  inside  of  a  line  drawn  across  at  that  part  of  such  bay 
tckere  iU  toidth  does  not  exceed  ten  miles.^  It  is  not  apprehended  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  Commission,  there  woald  be  any  appre- 
ciable practicid  difierenee  between  extendinp^  tbe  headland  doctrine  to 
bays  ten  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  limiting  it  to  those  which  are 
only  six  miles  wide. 

But,  as  soon  as  these  instructions  were  received  in  England,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  made  haste  to  telegraph  to  the  Governor-General 
its  hope  ^*  that  the  United  States  fishermen  will  not  be  for  the  present 
prevented  from  fishing,  except  within  three  miles  of  land,  or  in  bays 
which  are  less  than  six  miles  broad  at  the  month."  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Peter  Mitchell,  the  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries,  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  his  former  instructions,  and  to  give  new  ones,  as  follows,  under 
the  date  of  June  27,  1870 : 

Until  farther  instmcted.  therefore,  you  will  not  interfere  with  ftoj  American  fishermen, 
luless  fonnd  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  across  the 
nootb  of  a  bay  or  creek,  uihieky  though  in  pttrts  more  than  six  miles  wide,  is  less  than  six 
gmgrapkieal  miUs  in  undth  at  its  mouth.  In  the  case  of  any  other  bay — as  Bay  des  Chalenrs 
for  example — ^yon  will  not  interfere  with  any  United  States  fishing  vessel  or  boat,  or  any 
fishermen,  unless  they  are  found  within  three  mUes  of  the  shore,  , 

In  connection  with  and  as  a  part  of  this  case,  the  United  States  sub- 
mit to  the  Oommission  a  brief,  exhibiting  more  fully  the  history  of  this 
controversy,  and  the  authorities  .upon  it,  which  conclusively  show  that 
the  instructions  just  quoted  correspond  exactly  with  the  well-established 
rales  of  international  law.  It  is  not  doubted  that  the  instructions  given 
were  carefully  framed  with  a  view  to  precise  conformity  with  these  rules, 
and  in  order  that  Great  Britain  might  claim  no  more  than  it  was  pre- 
pared to  concede  to  all  foreign  governments  in  dealing  with  a  question 
of  fcreat  practical  importance. 

The  United  States  believe  that  Her  Majesty's  Governmetit  are  now  in 
full  accord  with  their  own  on  this  subject,  and  that  all  more  extensive 
claims  formerly  made  are  regarded  by  it,  in  the  recent  and  forcible 
laogoageof  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  <<as  vain  and  extravagant 
pretensions,  which  have  long  since  given  way  to  the  influence  of  reason 
and  common  sense.  •  «  •  These  assertions  ofsovereignty  were  mani- 
festly based  on  the  doctrine  that  the  narrow  seas  are  part  of  the  realm 
of  England.  But  that  doctrine  is  now  exploded.  Who  at  this  day  would 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  sovereignty  thus  asserted  in  those  times  now 
exists  t  What  English  lawyer  is  there  who  would  not  shrink  from  main- 
taining, what  foreign  jurist  who  would  not  deny,  what  foreign  govern- 
ment which  would  not  repel,  such  a  pretension  f 

11. 

Having  ascertained  the  extent  and  limits  of  tbe  privileges  accorded 
to  the  United  States  by  Article  XVIII,  it  is  next  necessary  to  state 
what  are  the  privileges  accorded  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects  by  Articles 
XiX  and  XXI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  For  Article  XXII,  which 
defines  tbe  powers  and  duties  of  this  Commission,  and  constitutes  its 
sole  aothority  to  act,  expressly  directs  it  to  have  '<  regard  to  the  privi- 
leges accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  aa  stated  in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI." 

By  Article  XIX,  British  subjects  acquire,  for  the  same  term  of  years, 
identically  the  same  privileges,  and  upon  the  same  restrictions  of  land- 
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ing  to  cure  fish  and  dry  nets,  and  of  flshinic  on  the  eastern  ooaets  and 
shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north 
latitade,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  acyaoent  islands,  and  in  the  bays, 
harbors,  and  creeks  of  said  sea  coasts  and  shores,  withoat  being  re- 
stricted to  any  distance  firom  the  shore,  as  by  Article  XVIII  bad  been 
accorded  to  United  States  fishermen  in  regard  to  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  British  North  America.  Mutatis  mniandis^  tbe 
privileges  conceded  by  each  side  to  the  other  are  of  the  same  oharacter, 
and  expressed  in  precisely  the  same  language. 
Article  XXII  is  as  follows : 

It  IB  airraed  that,  for  tbe  tenn  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty,  fisb- 
oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of  tie  inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them, 
and  except  fish  preserved  in  oil),  betn|^  the  prodnce  of  the  fi»heries  of  the  UnitM  Slates,  or 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  £dward*s  Island,  shall  be  aduikted  into  each 
country,  respectively,  free  of  dnty. 

The  right  to  ddmit  fish  and  fish-oil,  free  of  daty,  from  tbe  United 
States  into  Canada  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  is  regarded  in  the 
treaty  as  of  such  insignificant  and  inappreciable  importance  that  no  ac- 
couut  is  to  be  taken  of  it  in  the  estimate  and  adjostment  of  equivi^enta 
which  the  Gomniissioners  are  directed  to  make.  Bat  the  right  gn»ated 
to  four  millions  of  people,  a  large  portion  of  whom  find  their  chief  in- 
dustrial interest  and  source  of  wealth  iu  the  fisheries,  to  import  fii^h  and 
fiah-oil  for  twelve  years,  dnty  free,  into  the  markets  of  a  nation  of  forty 
millionsof  inluabitants,  the  Oommissiouers  are  directed  to  weigh  and  ap- 
preciate. The  magnitude  and  value  of  this  privilege  will  be  considered 
hereafter. 

In  regard  to  Newfoundland,  no  special  remarks  seem  to  be  required 
at  this  point,  except  that  by  Article  XXXII  the  provisions  and  sttpn- 
lations  of  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV  inclusive  are  extended  to  that 
ii^laud,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable.  But  there  is  no  previous  mention 
of  Newfoundland  in  the  treaty ;  and  it  seems  a  strained  and  annatoral 
construction  of  Article  XXXII  to  hold  that,  by  this  general  language, 
it  was  intended  to  make  the  provisions  as  to  this  Commission  applicable 
thereto.  The  United  States  assert  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners does  not  extend  to  inquiring  whether  compensation  should  be 
made  for  the  inshore  fisheries  of  that  island,  both  because  the  language 
of  the  treaty  does  not  authorize  t^m  to  do  so,  and  because  the  exten- 
sive rights  to  the  inshore  fisheries  of  that  island,  and  to  dry  and  cure 
fish  upon  its  shores,  already  possessed  by  the  United  States  under  Hie 
Convention  of  1818,  render  it  extremely  improbable  that  any  idea  of 
possible  compensation  to  that  island  could  have  been  entertained  by 
either  of  the  high  contracting  powers  when  the  treaty  was  framed. 

III. 

It  is  proposed  next  to  consider  the  value  of  the  advantages  which  the 
United  States  derive  from  the  provisions  of  Article  XVII.  This  will  be 
done  in  the  light  of  the  principles  already  laid  down,  which,  it  is  trusted, 
have  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  only  material  concession  is  that  of  fishing  within  British  terri- 
torial waters  over  which  jurisdiction  exists  to  such  an  extent  as  to  au- 
thorize the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Such  jurisdiction  only 
exists  within  three  miles  from  low-water  mark,  both  on  the  shores  of 
the  sea  and  within  bays  less  than  six  miles  wide  between  their  head- 
lands,  for  all  bays  and  gulfs  of  larcrer  size  are  parts  of  the  open  ocean ; 
and  whatever  lies  beyond  is  the  gift  of  Ood  to  all,  incapable  of  being 
monopolized  by  any  kingdom,  or  state,  or  people. 
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Tbe  neoessity  ci  reiterating  and  empbasizing  these  positions  arises 
from  the  surprising  ciroomstance  that  the  Case  ^  Her  Mi^esty's  Govern- 
meat  thronghoat  oompletely  and  studiously  ignores  any  such  distinction. 
'^  From  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  indnsive," 
over  *^  an  area  of  many  thousands  of  square  miles,^  it  elaims  the  whole 
as  British  property  (p.  18).  This  is  notdone,indeedyin  formal  and  explicit 
terms ;  if  it  had  beeUi  the  pretension  would  have  been  more  easily  re* 
futed,  or  rather  its  extravagance  would  have  refuted  itself.  But  all  the 
assertions  as  to  value,  and  all  the  statistics  of  the  case,  tAioogh  vague 
and  indefinite,  nevertheless  are  based  constantly  upon  this  untenable 
and  long  since  exploded  theoiy.  The  afiSrmative  lies  upon  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  show  the  valae  to  American  fishermen  of  the  inshore 
fisheries  as  separated  and  distinguished  from  those  of  the  deep  sea  f 
but  this  distiDCtion  the  British  Case  nowhere  attempts  to  draw.  Tbe 
United  States  insist  that  the  true  issue  cannot  be  evaded  thns ;  and 
that  tbe  party  claiming  compensation  is  bound,  by  every  principle  of 
law,  eqaity,  and  jastice,  to  show,  with  some  de(»*ee  of  definiteness  and 
precision,  wherein  consist  the  privileges  which  are  made  the  foundation 
of  an  enormous  pecuniary  demand. 

(1)  The  fisheries  pursued  by  the  United  States  fishermen  iu  the 
waters  adjacent  to  the  British  provinces  on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  the  * 
faalibot  and  cod  fishery,  and  the  mackerel  and  herring  fishery.  The 
halibut  and  cod  fisheries  include  hake,  haddock,  cask,  and  pollack. 
These  fish  are  caught  exclusively  on  the  banks,  far  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tioDof  any  nation.  Tkecod-fiihery^  therefore^  ifsolelyadeep-ieaJUkery,  and 
not  a  itibjeei  fcithin  the  cognizance  of  this  Commission.  This  appears  even 
by  the  inspectioo  of  the  maps  attached  to  the  British  Gase,  highly  col- 
ored and  partial  as  those  are  believed  to  be,  they  having  been  drawn 
and  marked  withoot  any  discrimination  between  ternVoriskl  waters  and 
the  open  sea.  Moreover,  it  will  appear  in  evidence,  con<dusively,  that 
there  is  substantially  no  inshore  cod-fishing  done  by  the  AmericauH. 

Nor  do  they  land  on  the  shores  to  dry  their  nets  or  oure  their  fish. 
These  customs  belonge<l  to  the  primitive  mode  of  catching  codfish  prac- 
ticed by  former  generations  of  fishermen,  and  have  been  disused  for 
many  years  past.  Godfish  are  now  salted  for  temporary  preservation  on 
shiplxMird,  but  are  cured  in  large  establishments  at  home  by  fish  packers 
and  carers,  who  make  this  a  separate  business,  and  to  whom  the  fish 
are  sold  from  the  vessels  in  a  green  state. 

(2)  Nor  do  the  American  c^  fishermen  fish  for  bait  to  any  consider- 
able extent  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  British  dominions.  Their 
vessels  are  so  large,  and  their  outfit  is  so  expensive,  that  they  find  it 
more  economical  when  the  first  supply  of  bait,  which  is  always  brought 
from  home,  is  exhaosteil,  to  purchase  fresh  bait  of  the  Ganadians,  who 
fish  for  it  in  open  boats  or  small  craft  near  their  own  homes,  to  which 
they  return  every  night  The  beat  bait  for  cod  and  other  similar  fish  is 
the  frozen  herring,  large  quantities  of  which,  of  a  quality  too  poor  for  any 
other  use,  are  taken  iu  seines  by  the  Canadians  and  sold  to  the  United 
States  fishermen.  The  importance  of  this  and  other  kinds  of  traffic  to 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  tbe  Ganadian  fishing  villages,  and  the  destitution 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  when,  from  motives  of  policy,  and  to  afiect 
the  negotiations  between  the  two  governments,  it  was  broken  up  by  the 
Ganadian  authorities,  will  appear  from  their  own  testimony  and  from 
oiBcial  documents.  This  subject  will  receive  attention  hereafter.  Suffice 
it  now  to  obsetpe  that  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  be  compensated  for 
alhwing  United  States  fishermen  to  buy  bait  and  other  supplies  of  British 
subjects  finds  no  semblance  of  foundation  in  the  treaty^  by  which  no  right 
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t)/  traffic  is  conceded.  The  United  States  are  not  aware  that  the  former 
inhospitable  statutes  have  ever  been  repealed.  Their  enlorcemeut  may 
be  renewed  at  any  moment ;  and  the  only  security  against  such  a  coarse 
is  the  fact  that  such  uncivilized  legislation  is  far  more  inconvenient  and 
injurious  to  the  Canadians  than  it  can  possibly  be  to  American  fisher- 
men. It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
that  portion  of  the  Canadians  who  reside  on  the  seacoast,  the  benefits 
of  such  commercial  intercourse  are  at  least  as  great  to  themselves  as 
to  foreign  fishermen. 

(•^)  It  is  further  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  fishery  claims  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  have  already  been  in  formal  operation  daring 
four  years,  one-third  of  the  whole  period  of  their  continuance;  while 
practically  both  fishing  and  commercial  intercourse  have  been  carried 
on  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  ever  since  it  was  signed,  May  8,  1871. 
After  that  date,  the  provincial  authorities  desisted  from  the  syatem  of 
seizures  and  other  molestations  by  which  foreign  fishermen  had  been 
previously  annoyed.  And  what  has  been  the  result,  to  each  party,  of 
the  liberal  policy  inangurated  by  the  treaty!  Under  its  benign  infla- 
ences,  as  the  British  case  declares,  ^Hhe  produce  of  the  fisheries  caaght 
by  British  subjects  has  greatly  increased  during  seven  years  past.^ 
'  But  while  the  result  to  them  has  been  one  of  "steady  development  and 
increasing  wealth,"  the  United  States  cod  fishery,  even,  has  declined  in 
amount  and  value,  not,  to  be  sure,  to  such  an  extent  as  the  mackerel 
fishery,  but  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  that  the  American  fisheries  for 
halibut,  cod,  haddock,  pollack,  and  hake,  have  not  been  benefited  by 
any  privileges  conceded  to  the  United  States  under  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington; and  that,  in  respect  to  these  fisheries,  no  just  claim  for  compen- 
sation can  be  maintained  before  this  Commission. 

(4)  Almost  the  only  fish  ever  taken  by  Americans  within  the  three- 
miles  limit  off  the  coast  of  the  British  provinces  are  the  mackerel ;  and 
of  the  entire  catch  of  this  fish,  only  a  very  small  fractional  part  is  so 
taken.  They  abound  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  May  north- 
wrad ;  great  quantities  of  them  are  found  in  the  deep  sea ;  and  the 
chief  use  made  of  the  inshore  fisheries  on  the  Canadian  coast  by  Ameri- 
can fishermen  is  to  follow,  occasionally,  a  school  of  fish  which,  in  its 
progress,  chances  to  set  in  towards  the  shore. 

The  method  of  taking  them  formerly  was  by  hand  lines  with  the  jig 
hooks ;  and  this  method  is  still  the  one  principally  practiced  off  the 
British  coast.  Within  the  past  few  years,  the  nse  of  purse-seines  has 
become  the  method  most  approved  and  most  generally  adopted  by 
United  States  fishermen.  By  means  of  them  the  schools  offish  can  be 
controlled  and  caught,  whether  they  are  inclined  to  take  bait  or  not. 
And  this  new  mode  of  taking  fish  hais  revolutionized  the  business,  since 
American  fishermen  now  require  no  bait,  and  are  enabled  to  take  an 
abundant  supply  of  mackerel  in  American  waters  throughout  the  whole 
fishing  season. 

The  migration  of  mackerel  in  the  spring  begins  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  a  point  as  far  south  as  Cape  Hatteras.  The  first-comers  reach 
Provincetown,  Mass.,  about  May  10.  Here  they  begin  to  scatter,  and 
they  are  foand  during  the  entire  season  along  the  New  England  coast. 

Whfttever  may  be  the  theory  of  others  on  the  subject  [says  Professor  Baird],  the  Ameri- 
■can  mackerel  fisher  knows  perfectly  well  that  in  sprinf,  about  Mfty»  he  will  find  the  schools 
of  mackerel  off  Cape  Hatteras,  and  that  he  can  follow  tnem  northward,  day  by  day,  as  they 
move  in  countless  rovriads  on  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  into  the  Golf  of 
Saint  Lawrence.  They  may  be  occasionally  lost  sight  of  by  their  sinking  below  the  sur- 
face ;  but  they  are  sure  to  present  themselves  shortly  after  to  those  who  look  for  them  far- 
ther north  and  east. 
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Leaving  it  to  nataralists  to  account  for  the  reasons,  the  fact  is  uni- 
versally  acknowledged  that,  for  a  nnmber  of  years  past,  the  value  of  the 
macberel  fisheries  in  British  waters  has  diminished,  while,  during  the 
same  period,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  these  fish  taken  off  the  coast 
of  New  England  has  greatly  improved. 

As  early  as  1868,  the  following  statement  appears  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  marine  and  fisheries : 

Owing  to  iome  onknowD  cause,  the  net  m  well  as  the  bait  mackerel  fisher j  has  nearl^ 
fiuled  on  our  coasts.  As  already  stated,  the  spring  fishing  at  Magdalen  Islands  had  yielded 
almoat  nothing  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  foreign  schooners  whicn  resorted  there  to  pursue 
the  same  fishing  had  barely  covered  the  coet  of  outfit.  According  to  general  opinion, 
mackerel  appealed  but  in  very  small  numbers  in  Pleasant  Bay.  However  bad  this  fishery 
bftd  been,  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  results  of  the  summer  fishery.  There  was,  how. 
ever,  to  be  further  disappointment  in  this  instance.  Mackerel,  it  is  true,  was  seen  on  the 
sboree  of  Magdalen  Islands,  Gasp^,  and  Bay  Des  Chaleurs,  but  in  such  limited  numbers 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  caught  for  bait,  a  very  limited  quantity  was  taken  at  the 
Islands  and  at  Qasp^  Bay  and  Basin.  The  mackerel  would  not  take  bait  at  the  surface  of 
the  water ;  and,  after  trying  every  means  for  several  weeks  to  induce  the  fish  to  come  to  the 
snrfiioe  by  means  of  bait,  the  American  schooners  left  the  islands  and  shores  of  Qasp6 
with  only  a  few  barrels  taken.  I  have  since  ascertained  that,  at  the  end  of  August  or  be- 
ginning of  September,  mackerel  had  been  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Prince  £dward*s 
Island,  and  that  the  schooners  which  had  resorted  there  had  done  well.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  report  was  true,  as  otherwise  the  loss  incurred  by  our  own  and  foreign  schooners 
mnat  have  oeen  very  large,  if  this  fishing  had  been  a  failure  everywhere.  The  cost  of  outfit 
is  heavy,  and  to  compensate  for  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  most  of  the  vessels  it  was 
necuesary  that  there  should  be  at  least  a  middling  success.  The  scarcity  of  mackerel  was, 
tbenfofe,  the  reason  why  I  met  so  very  few  American  schooners  near  our  shores.  In  June, 
Jaly,  September,  and  October,  however,  when  the  results  of  this  fishing  were  still  uncertain, 
several  schooners  were  seen  in  Bay  Des  Chaleurs,  Paspebiac,  Port  Daniel,  and  Perce.  From 
what  I  could  ascertain,  about  one-third  had  licenses,  out  the  rest,  dreading  a  bad  season, 
prefened  fishing  only  on  the  Banks,  at  Magdalen  Islands,  or  outside  the  limits,  rather  than 
to  pay  for  a  license.  Moreover,  from  information  obtained,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  few 
were  seen  fishing  inside  of  the  three-mile  limits ;  and  even  those  may  have  been  provided  with 
lieenaes.  During  the  whole  of  my  cruise  in  August,  I  saw  none  of  them  acting  in  con- 
ttavention  of  the  law ;  and  the  owners  of  schooners  whom  I  met  without  a  license  had 
left  without  infringing  the  act,  after  being  notified.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that,  having 
fine  mod  costly  vessels,  of  which  they  are  for  the  most  part  owners,  they  can  iU  afford 
tbe  risk  of  losing  them,  especially  thisyear,  by  fishing  within  the  three-mile  limits.  (Re- 
port of  Theophile  Tetn,  esq.,  on  the  Fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence ;  Annual 
beport  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  1868,  p.  54.) 

The  same  deterioration  of  inshore  mackerel  Ashing  has  steadily  con- 
tinaed  down  to  the  present  time : 

Is  ft  not  an  extraordinary  thing  [says  the  report  of  the  same  department  for  1876],  that 
iialibat  and  mackerel,  which  have  only  a  comparatively  inferior  value  in  our  markets,  are 
always  qnoted  at  a  high  price  with  our  neighbors  f  They  are  difficult  fish  to  cure,  and  this  may 
explain  the  difference  in  price  between  both  markets ;  and,  as  this  fishery  is  ver^  uncertain, 
our  people  dare  not  enter  in  it,  on  account  of  the  possibility  ot  heavy  losses  in  time  and 
monev.  With  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  Magdalen  Islands  and  some  three  or 
four  fishermen  from  Gasp6,  nobody  in  the  whole  division  placed  under  ray  charge,  takes 
any  interest  in  either  of  tnese  fisheries.  The  inijportance  of  this  fishery,  even  as  carried  on 
by  strangers,  has  greatly  diminished.  Out  of  five  or  six  hundred  schooners  which  formerly 
frtquentA  Baf  des  ChaUmrSj  Magdalen  Islands,  ^c,  in  search  of  mackerel^  hardly  one  hun- 
dred  are  now  counted.  One  schooner  only,  the  W.  Merchant,  of  Oloucester,  was  this  year 
engaged  in  halibut  fishing:  and,  when  I  visited  her  at  Esquimaux  Point,  she  had  caught 
nothing,  not  even  one  barrel  of  herring.  The  restrictions  to  which  foreigners  fishing  in  our 
waters  were  subjected  during  past  years,  and  the  seizures  of  vessels  which  were  the  conse- 

3nenoe  of  violations  of  Canadian  fisnery  laws,  must  undoubtedly  have  contributed  a  great 
n\  to  deter  Americans  from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  and  compelled  them  to  take  another 
direction,  where  thev  verv  likely  find  more  remunerative  results.  In  the  course  of  a  con- 
vearsation  with  the  United  States  consul  at  Gasp^,  he  handed  me  a  newspaper  from  Glou- 
cester, Mass.,  which  explains  in  a  few  words  this  decrease  of  American  schooners  in  our 
waters.  *•  Our  large  firms."  said  that  paper,  *•  far  from  curtailing  their  fishing  outfits,  have 
increaaed  t)  em.  Most  of  them  have  added  another  vessel  to  the  number  already  possessed. 
Tbe  attention  of  oatfitters  seems  now  to  be  solely  bent  upon  cod-fishing.  In  former  times 
their  whole  feliance  was  nlaoed  upon  mackerel  fishing,  which  was  practiced  on  shore  on 
George*s  Bank,  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence ;  but  very  little  notice  is  taken  of  it  n  jw 
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BO  mnoh  no  that  the  total  catch  of  mackerel  by  onr  yessels  is  now  reduoed  to  one-teiith  of 
what  it  ased  to  be.  Seveiml  causes  have  been  addaced  to  explain  this  change ;  bat  the 
first  is  undoubtedly  the  use  of  seines.  It  is  almost  an  impossible  thing  now  to  catch  mack- 
erel, as  formerly,  with  hook  and  line,  and  seining  Is  so  uncertain  that  most  of  the  masten 
were  compelled  to  abandon  this  fishery.  Mackerel  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence 
formerly  constituted  the  occupation  of  the  whole  Gloucester  fleet  during  the  fall 


but  now  hardly  fifty  or  sixty  schooners  are  met  within  its  waters."    The  above  statenents 

ith  ' 


agree  perfectly  with  the  observations  I  hare  made  during  the  past  season.  A  few 
ago,  no  more  than  half  a  dozen  Gloucester  schooners  were  engaged  cod-fishing  on  the 
banks;  now  there  are  two  hundred.  No  attention  whatever  was  then  given  to  eod-fishing, 
but  now  it  has  attracted  the  notice  of  the  trade  of  Glonoester.  Halibut  fishing  is  another 
pursuit  which  is  daily  growing  more  and  more  important  for  Gloucester  fishermen ;  but 
the  latter  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  Gulf,  or  rather  the  grounds  wluch  these  fiah 
formerly  frequented.  Several  of  the  finest  and  swifWst  sailers  of  that  fleet  were  employed 
during  the  whole  year,  and  fitted  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  these  fisb,  fresh  or  salted.  The 
above  will  explain  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  American  schooners  from  our  waters. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  American  mackerel  aniformly  com- 
mand a  higher  price  than  the  colonial  catch,  the  difference  varying  from 
four  to  six  dollars  per  barrel.  The  average  excess  in  price  io  favor  of 
the  catch  off  the  coasts  of  tlie  United  States  is  at  least  Ave  dollars  per 
barrel. 

The  evidence  to  belaid  before  the  Ck>mmi88ion  will  fully  establish  the 
position  taken  by  the  American  Commissioners  who  frained  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  that  the  valne  of  the  inshore  fisheries  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  United  States  have  desired  to  secure  the 
privilege  of  using  them,  not  for  their  commercial  or  intrinsic  value,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  source  of  irritation. 

The  simple  trnth  is,  that  all  American  fishermen  would,  at  the  date  of 
the  treaty,  and  ever  since,  have  gladly  abandoned  all  fishing  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  Oanada,  rather  than  have  been  anbjeotod  to  com- 
petition on  equal  terms  with  the  Canadian  fishermen. 

(5).  As  for  the  herring  fishery  by  Americans  in  British  waters,  it 
amounts  to  nothing.  Hardly  any  trace  of  its  existence  can  be  found. 
Herring  are  pnrohiued  but  not  fished  for  by  United  States  flsbermea  in 
British  territorial  waters. 

The  United  States  call  upon  the  British  Agent  to  produce,  and  upon 
the  Commissioners  to  require  at  his  hands,  tangible  evidence  of  the 
actual  practical  value  of  the  privilege  of  fishing  by  Americans  in  Bri^ 
ish  territorial  waters  as  it  has  existed  under  the  treaty  for  four  years 
past,  as  it  exists  today,  and  as,  judging  of  the  future  by  the  paat,  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  continue  during  the  ensuing  eight  years 
embraced  in  the  treaty.  It  is  insisted  that  the  Commissioners  have  no 
right  to  proceed  upon  vague  and  general  claims  and  assertions  as  un- 
substantial as  the  fog-banks  along  the  coast,  and  therefore  as  difficult 
to  refute  as  it  would  be  to  dissipate  a  fog.  Bspeoially  are  they  bound 
not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  untenable  and  exploded 
theory  that  the  portion  of  the  high  seas  which  is  a(^acent  to  the  Brit- 
ish provinces  constitutes  a  part  (rf  their  dominions. 

IV. 

It  is  next  proposed  to  consider  the  advantages  derived  by  British 
subjects  from  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

In  the  first  place,  the  admission  of  American  fishermen  into  British 
waters  is  no  detriment,  but  a  positive  advantage,  to  colonial  fishermen; 
they  catch  more  fish,  make  more  money,  and  are  improved  in  all  their 
material  circumstances,  by  the  presence  of  foreign  fishermen.  The 
large  quantities  of  the  best  baft  thrown  over  from  American  vessels 
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attract  myriads  of  fish,  so  that  Canadians  prefer  to  fish  side  by  side  with 
them;  and,  when  doing  so^  make  a  larger  batch  than  they  otherwise 
ooold.  The  returns  of  the  prodact  of  the  British  fisheries  conclasiTely 
show  that  the  presence  of  foreign  fishermen  cannot  possibly  have  done 
them  any  injury. 

Seeoudly.  The  incidental  l>enefits  arising  from  traffic  with  American 
fishermen  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  mari- 
time provinces.  When,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
the  Canadian  aathorities  saw  fit  to  prohibit  such  commercial  intercourse, 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  ensued  are  thus  depicted  by  the  Hon. 
Stewart  Campbell,  M.  P.,  in  his  letter  to  the  department  of  marine  and 
fisheries,  iu  1869 : 

Th«  prineipAl  source  of  inconyenietice  and  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  Britlth  traders  and 
subjects,  eeoeralljiin  the  Diaritime  proviDces,  who  are  connected  with  the  fisheries,  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  great'chanfl^  of  circamstances  broae ht  about  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty.  During  the  existence  of  that  treaty,  the  entire  freedom  with  whioh  that  branch  of 
industry  represented  by  the  fisheries  was  pursued,  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  coaxts  of  the  British  provinces,  naturally  brought  these  foreigners 
into  most  intimate  business  relations  with  merchants,  traders,  and  others,  in  many  localities 
of  the  maritime  portion  of  the  Dominion,  and  especially  at  and  in  the  yicinity  of  the  Straits 
of  Canso.  The  great  body  of  the  large  fl  et  of  American  fishermen,  numbering  several 
hundred  vessels,  which  annually  passed  through  that  strait  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrenoe,  in 
the  prosecntinu  of  the  fisheries,  and  especial^  the  mackerel  fishery,  was  invariably  in  the 
habit  of  procuring  much  of  the  requisite  supplies  for  the  voyage  at  the  several  ports  in  that 
atraat  The  business  thus  created  largely  benefited  not  onn^  those  directly  engaged  in 
commercial  nursuits,  but  was  also  of  immense  advantage  to  other  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  several  of  the  adjacent  connties  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  constant  demand  for,  and  ready 
disposal  at  femunerative  prices  to  the  American  fishine  vessels  of,  a  lar?e  quantity  of  farm 
prodace,  a'ld  other  products  of  industry  in  the  shape  of  barrels,  hoops,  lumber,  w<  od,  &c., 
wae  at  once  the  character  and  result  of  the  intercourse  which  subsisted  during  the  existence 
of  the  Reeipfocity  Treaty. 

And  here  I  may  offer  some  observations  as  to  what,. in  my  judgment,  would  be  the  prob- 
able eilaeta  of  dealing  with  the  American  fishermen  iu  the  more  liberal  spirit  of  cheap 
licenses.  Iu  a  former  part  of  this  eommuaioaftion,  I  ha^w  referred  to  the  active  and  advan- 
lageoQs  buitfiness  relations  subsisting  between  them  and  the  merchants,  traders,  and  others, 
in  the  eastern  connties  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  particularly  at  the  Strait  of  Canso,  during  the 
aziaienee  of  the  Beciprodty  Txeaty,  and  pointed  out  the  very  prosperons  condition  of  our  . 
own  people  during  that  period.  Much  depression  has  prevailed  since  its  abrogation,  caused 
principally  by  Uie  azactJon  of  a  high  rate  of  tonnage  dues,  which  has  induced  the  Americans 
to  traosler  their  former  business  relations  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  the  terms  of  the 
Convention  of  1S18  are  practically  permitted  to  be  unrecognized. 

The  vBlne  of  *this  trade  during  the  period  of  that  treaty  is  thus  stated 
by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in  the  debate  in  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
May  3, 1872 : 

The  people  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  other  provinces  found  that  the  trenty,  while  it  yielded 
a  nominal  right,  confbrred  many  and  solid  advantages.  A  great  trade,  which  they  had  never 
anticipated,  sprung  up  in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  American  fishermen ;  and,  in- 
stead of  the  ruin  they  feared,  they  eained  so  much  in  every  respect  that  they  desired  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  treaty,  and  lamented  its  repeal.  It  was  found,  too,  that  the  people  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  aUo  axnerienond  a  gn»at  advantage  firom  the  treaty,  in  respect  to  trade  in 
coarse  grains  with  the  United  States,  which  was  largely  increased  by  the  permission  granted 
to  AnsrieaBa  to  fteqnant  their  eoasis  for  fishing  purposes.  In  that  colony,  too,  there  had 
been  aaprahanakaia^and  ha  donbted  not  they  were  sinoers— that  the  treaty  wonld  not  be 
inaUy  nwialiflial  to  tha  peopla;  but  when  the  privileges  given  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
wein  ftnely  anioyad  by  them,  thay  in  return,  Dnmsht  so  many  benefits  that  we  heard  no  com- 
pUinta  frMB  the  oolony.  No  injury  was  dona  to  the  fishermen  of  the  island ;  on  the  con- 
traiT,  the  trade  which  grair  up  was  fonnd  to  be  profitable  in  many  different  ways.  Mors 
goode  were  imparted  than  ever  before;  commerce  waa  brisk ;  storas  were  opened,  and  profits 
made  whiah  aevnr  wonld  have  been  realised  but  for  the  azistenoe  of  the  treaty. 

In  the  same  debate,  Mr.  Power,  of  Halifax,  who  was  described  by 
another  speaker  as  *'a  man  who  hsMi  devoted  his  whole  life  to  enterprises 
connecred  with  the  fisheries  of  the  maritime  provinoes,  who  had  given 
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them  the  most  careful  stady  aad  attention,  and  had  become  possessed 
of  every  information  concerning  them,"  declared  thati — 

The  harbors  on  the  entire  line  of  coast  were  visited  bj  United  States  ressels,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  obtaining  supplies  of  bait,  ice,  &c.,  for  the  deep-sea  and  other  fisheries  ;  and,  if  we 
wished  to  have  the  protection  effectnal,  we  would  prevent  this.  Ht  might,  however,  sajf  that 
he  had  always  been  opposed  to  United  States  vessels  being  prevented  from  obtaining  these  sup- 
plies from  our  people.  It  looheti  too  much  like  the  cutting  off  the  nose  to  be  revenged  on  the 
face.  The  value  of  articles  supplied  in  this  way  was  very  large^  and  the  revenue,  as  weU  as  the 
inhabitants,  was  benefited  by  it ;  while  the  only  injury  that  would  be  done  to  the  Americans 
b J  prohibiting  the  trade  was  to  oblige  them  to  bring  the  supplies,  with  them  from  home,  or 
drive  them  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  where  every  facility  was  readily  given  them.  He 
had  understood  that,  until  the  treaty  was  finally  ratified,  it  was  the  Intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  prevent  American  vessels  from  landing  their  catch  in  ports  of  the  Dominion.  He 
much  doubted  the  wisdom  of  this  restriction.  It  might  be  all  well  enouf?h  if  they  were  not 
permitted  to  do  so  in  Prince  Edward's  Island.  That  island  lay  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
fishing-grounds  ;  and  there  they  were  allowed  to  take  all  supplies  they  might  require,  and 
land  their  fish,  which  was  reshipped  in  American  steamers  that  plied  weeklv  between  Char- 
lottetown  and  Boston.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  would  hardly  form  any 
restriction  to  the  Americans  while  they  had  rrince  Edward's  Island  open  to  them,  and  would 
only  deprive  our  people  of  the  Strait  of  Canso  of  the  advantage  of  storage  and  harbor  attend- 
ant on  the  landing  oi  cargoes,  and  our  vessels  of  the  benefit  of  the  freighting  of  them  to  the 
United  States. 

The  condition  of  things  in  1870  appears  from  the  reports  of  Vice- Ad- 
miral Fanshawe,  and  the  other  officers  in  command  of  the  war  vessels 
cruising  off  the  Canadian  coast,  for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries.  (Ca- 
nadian Beport  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  1870,  pp.  324, 
338, 339, 341,  and  349.)    Admiral  Fanshawe  says : 

The  strong  interest  that  both  the  resident  British  traders  and  the  United  States  fishermen 
have  in  maintaining  the  trade,  would,  in  my  opinion,  render  its  suppression  extremely  diffi- 
cult, even  were  it  thought  judicious  to  continue  the  attempt;  while  tne  eombination  between 
these  two  bodies  to  evMe  British  law,  and  the  sympathies  arising  therefrom,  must  be  Tery 
undesirable. 

The  commander  of  Her  Majesty's  gnnboat  Britomart,  in  his  report  on 
the  fisheries  of  the  Bay  of  Fandy,  says : 

The  inhabitants  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  from  St.  Mary^s  Bay  to  Cape  Sable,  I  believe, 
prefer  the  Americans  coming  in ;  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  them  stores,  bait,  and 
ice,  and  give  them  evenr  information  as  to  my  movements. 

Wherever  I  went,  I  round  the  people  most  anxious  whether  the  Americans  were  still  going 
to  be  allowed  to  come  and  purchase  the  frozen  herrings ;  if  Uiey  were  not,  they  had  no  other 
market  for  them,  and  the  duty  was  so  heavy  they  could  not  afford  to  take  them  into  Ameri- 
can ports  themselves,  At  the  same  time,  they  wished  to  have  the  Americans  prevented 
from  fishing  on  their  coasts.  * 

The  commander  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Plover,  in  his  report  from 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  in  the  same  year,  says : 

Every  facility  is  given  in  the  ports  of  this  island  to  foreigners  for  obtaining  and  replen- 
ishing their  stock  of  stores  and  necessaries  for  fishing.  This,  if  the  treaty  is  intended  to  be 
strictly  enforced,  should  not  be  allowed  ;  as,  if  it  is  wished  to  drive  the  United  States  fisher- 
men from  these  waters,  they  will  then  be  obliged  to  return  home  for  supplies. 

H.  £.  Betts,  commander  government  schooner  Ella  O.  McLean,  says : 

I  anchored  off  port  Mulgrave  and  procured  wood  and  water.  Here  the  feeling  is  very 
much  against  the  law  that  prevents  the  American  fishermen  procuring  supplies,  such  as  bait, 
barrels,  provisions,  &c.  One  house,  whose  receipts  in  1864  and  1666  were  about  $80,000 
each  year,  this  year  was  reduced  to  | J 0,000,  the  principal  part  of  which  was  *' stolen.'* 
They  advocate  the  return  to  the  license  system,  doing  awav  with  the  twenty-four  hours* 
notice  there  used  to  be,  and  having  these  schooners  to  rigidly  enforce  the  law,  and  to  in- 
stantly seize  any  vessel  fishing  inside  the  limits  without  a  license.  They  suggest  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  licenses  might  be  used  as  a  set-off  against  the  American  duty  of  $2  a  barrel, 
by  dividing  it  at  so  much  per  barrel  amongst  our  fishermen,  as  a  bounty ;  thus  putting  our 
fishermen  on  nearly  equal  terms  with  the  Americans  as  regards  a  market  for  their  fish. 

The  anticipations  that  the  Treaty  of  Washington  would  so  operate  as 
to  remove  the  distress  existing  in  the  maritime   provinces  at    the 
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date  of  its  negotiation  have  been  fally  realized,  as  will  appear  by  the 
testimony  to  be  laid  before  the  Commission.  It  also  appears  that  sev- 
eral thoasands  of  British  firshermen  find  lucrative  employment  on 
board  American  fishing-vessels. 

The  benefits  thns  far  alluded  to  are  only  indirectly  and  remotely 
within  the  scope  and  cognizance  of  this  Commission.  Tbey  are  broaght 
to  its  attention  chiefly  to  refute  the  claim,  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
Cnited  States  to  be  able  to  enter  the  harbors  of  the  provinces  and 
trafifio  with  the  inhabitants.  No  doubt  all  snch  advantages  are  mutual 
and  reciprocal.  Tbey  only  show  that,  in  this  instance  as  in  so  many 
otbeni,  a  system  of  freedom,  rather  than  one  of  repression,  proves  the 
best  for  all  mankind. 

V. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  consider  the  specific  benefits  which  the  treaty 
directs  the  Commission  to  regard  in  its  comparison  and  adjustment  of 
equivalents. 

First.  What  do  British  subjects  gain  by  admission  to  the  fishing- 
grounds  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north 
latitude  T 

All  descriptions  of  fish  found  in  British  waters  ateo  abound  along  this 
portion  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  They  are  nearly  as  extensive 
territorially  and  equally  valuable.  If  the  provincial  fishermen  in- 
vested the  same  amount  of  capital  in  the  business,  and  exerted  equal 
enterprise,  industry,  and  skill,  they  would  find  the  American  waters. 
fully  as  valuable  to  them  as  theirs  now  are  to  the  fishermen  of  the 
United  States. 

Off  the  American  coast  is  found  exclusively  the  menhaden  or  porgies,. 
by  far  the  best  bait  for  mackerel.  This  is  well  stated  by  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  who  says : 

It  18  also  true  that  in  American  waters  the  favorite  bait  to  catch  the  mackerel  is  found,  and  it 
is  so  much  the  fayorite  bait  that  one  fishing-vessel  havin^^  this  bait  on  board  woald  draw  a 
whole  school  of  mackerel  in  the  very  face  of  vessels  having  an  inferior  bait.  Now,  the  value 
of  the  privilege  of  entering  American  waters  for  catching  that  bait  is  very  great.  If  Cana« 
dian  fishennen  were  excluded  from  American  waters  by  any  combination  among  American 
fishermen,  or  by  any  act  of  Conferees,  thev  would  be*  deprived  of  getting  a  single  ounce  of 
the  bait  American  fishermen  might  combine  for  that  object,  or  a  law  might  be  passed  by 
Congress  forbidding  the  exportation  of  menhaden  ;  but  by  the  provision  made  in  the  treaty 
Canadian  fishermen  are  allowed  to  enter  into  American  waters  to  procure  the  bait,  and  the 
eoneaqoence  of  that  is  that  no  such  combination  can  exist,  and  Canadians  can  purchase  the 
bait  and  be  able  to  fish  on  equal  terms  with  the  Americans.  (Speech  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
doDald,  May  3,  ISTi.) 

These  statements  were  based  upon  the  Canadian  official  reports  pre- 
vioasly  pablished^  which  say  : 

For  mackerel  fishing,  the  Americans  use  *'  porgies  **  and  clams,  chopped  fine,  as  bait. 
The  '*  porgies  "  are  found  only  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and,  when  imported  into 
the  Dominion,  cost  about  six  dollars  per  barrel. 

l*he  bait  with  which  the  Americans  are  supplied  is  far  superior  to  any  which  can  be  pro- 
cured in  this  country,  to  which  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  the  success  of  the 
Americans  previously  to  the  recent  restrictions,  although  even  now  the  local  fishermen  com* 
plain  that  they  have  no  chance  while  an  American  shooner  is  fishing  near  them.  (Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  for  the  year  ending  June,  1870,  pp.  312, 

The  menhaden  fishery  has  within  ten  years  grown  into  an  immense 
business.  Formerly,  they  were  taken  only  for  bait,  and  were  either 
ground  in  hand-mills  for  mackerel,  or  used  in  what  is  called  *'  slivers  " 
for  codfish  bait.  There  is  now  a  large  fleet  of  steamers  and  sailing- ves- 
sels engaged  in  this  fishery.   Large  factories  have  been  erected  on  shore 

9  F 
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for  extractiDg  the  oil.  As  these  fish  are  not  valuable  until  they  are  fat, 
which  is  in  August  and  September,  they  are  not  much  taken  in  their 
spawning  time ;  and  they  will  not  therefore  be  exterminated.  They  are 
caught  solely  with  seines,  near  the  shore,  their  food  being  a  kind  of 
marine  seed  which  floats  upon  the  waters;  consequently,  they  will  not 
take  the  hook.  This  fishery  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  fish- 
eries, the  oil  being  used  for  tanning  and  currying  extensively  at  home 
and  being  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  refuse  of  the  fish,  after  be- 
ing pressed,  is  used  for  manufacturing  guano  or  fish  phosphate,  and  is 
very  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  This  fishery  is  purely  an  American  fish* 
ery,  no  menhaden  ever  being  found  north  of  the  coast  of  Maine.  It  is 
entirely  an  inshore  fishery,  the  fish  being  taken  within  two  miles  from 
the  shore. 

The  United  States  inshore  fisheries  for  mackerel,  in  quality,  quantity, 
and  value,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  They  are  within  four 
hours'  sail  of  the  American  market,  and  many  of  the  mackerel  are  sold 
fresh  at  a  larger  price  than  when  salted  and  packed.  The  vessels  fitted 
with  mackerel  seines  can  use  the  same  means  and  facilities  for  taking 
menhaden,  so  that  both  fisheries  can  be  pursued  together.  And  they 
combine  advantages,  compared  with  which  the  Dominion  fisheries  are 
uncertain,  poor  in  quality,  and  vastly  less  in  quantity.  The  Canadian 
fisheries  are  a  long  voyage  from  any  market  whatever,  and  involve  far 
more  exposure  to  loss  of  vessels  and  life.  These  fisheries  along  the 
shores  of  the  United  States  are  now  open  to  the  competition  of  the 
cheap-built  vessels,  cheap-fed  crew,  and  poorly  paid  labor  of  the  Do- 
minion fishermen,  who  pay  trifling  taxes,  and  live,  both  on  board  their 
vessels  and  at  home,  at  less  than  half  the  expense  of  American  fisher- 
men. It  is  only  from  lack  of  enterprise,  capital,  and  ability,  that  the 
Dominion  fishermen  have  failed  to  use  them.  But  recently  hundreds 
of  Dominion  fishermen  have  learned  tlieir  business  at  Gloucester  and 
other  American  fishing  towns,  and  by  shipping  in  American  vessels. 
They  have  in  United  States  waters  today  over  thirty  vessels,  equipped 
for  seining,  which,  in  company  with  the  American  fleet,  are  sweeping 
the  shores  of  Kew  England. 

Second.  The  enormous  pecuniary  value  of  the  right  to  import  fish 
and  fish-oil,  free  of  duty,  into  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  must 
be  admitted  by  every  candid  mind.  Testimony  from  all  quarters  can 
be  adduced,  of  the  most  convincing  character,  on  this  subject. 

In  June  24, 1851,  long  before  the  adoption  of  the  lieciprocity  Treaty, 
the  British  minister  at  Washington,  Lord  Elgin,  wrote  to  Mr.  Webster, 
that  if  the  United  States  would  admit  ^^all  fish,  either  cured  or  fresh, 
imported  from  the  British  Korth  American  possessions,  in  vessels  of 
any  nation  or  description,  free  of  duty,  and  upon  terms  in  all  respects 
of  equality  with  fish  imported  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,''  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  ^<  to  throw  open  to  the  fishermen 
of  the  United  States  the  fisheries  in  the  waters  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  with  permission  to  those  fishermen  to  land  on  the 
coasts  of  those  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  caring 
fish ;  provided  that,  in  so  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  owners 
of  private  property,  or  with  the  operations  of  British  fishermen." — 
Docnments  accompanying  President's  Message,  December,  1851,  part  1, 
pp.  89,  90. 

And  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty,  in  1867,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Nova  Scotia  legislature  earnestly  recommended  *'  that, 
instead  of  levying  a  x>ecuniary  license  fee,  steps  be  taken  to  arrange,  if 
practicable,  with  the  American  Oovernment,  for  the  admission  of  the 
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prodacts  of  colonial  fishermen  into  the  American  market  free,  or  nnder 
a  more  reduced  tariff  than  that  now  imposed." — Report  of  Committee  of 
Legislatare  of  Nova  Scotia,  1867,  qaoted  in  Knight's  Beport  on  the 
Fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia,  p.  14. 

"  Under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,"  said  Mr.  Stewart  Campbell,  in  the 
memoraudam  already  quoted  from,  "  the  total  exemption  from  duty  of  all 
jUk  exported  from  the  maritime  provinces  to  the  markets  of  the  United 
StateSy  woi  also  a  boon  of  inestimable  value  to  the  very  large  class  of  Brit- 
ish subjects  directly  and  indirectly  connected  with  our  fisheries  and  its  re- 
sulting trade.  This  state  of  things,  which  was  beneficial  also  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  subjects  of  the  United  States,  undoubtedly  created  a  con- 
dition of  general  prosperity  and  contentment  among  the  classi^n  of  Brit- 
ish subjects  referred  to,  such  as  had  never  previously  existed." 

Un  this  subject  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
Dominion,  thus  expressed  himself: 

I  may  be  liable  to  the  charfi^e  of  injuring  onr  owq  case  in  discussing  the  advantages  of 
the  arrangements,  becanse  every  word  used  by  me  may  be  quoted  and  used  as  evidence 
against  us  hereafter.  The  statement  has  been  so  thrown  broadcast  that  the  arrangement  is 
«  bad  one  for  Canada,  that,  in  order  to  show  to  this  House  and  the  country  that  it  is  one 
that  can  be  accepted,  one  is  obliged  to  run  the  risk  of  his  language  being  used  before  the 
Commissioners  to  settle  the  amount  of  compensation,  as  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  treaty 
to  us.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  looking  at  toe  treaty  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  look- 
ing at  the  qnestion  whether  it  is  right  to  accept  the  articles,  we  have  to  consider  mainly  that 
interest  which  is  most  peculiarly  affected.  Now,  unless  I  am  greatly  misinformed,  the  fish- 
ing interests  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  for  local  reasons,  are  altogether  in 
favor  of  the  treaty.  Tliey  are  so  anxious  to  get  free  admission  for  their  fish  into  the  Ameri- 
can market,  that  they  would  view  with  great  sorrow  any  action  of  this  House  which  would 
exclude  them  from  that  market :  that  they  look  forward  with  increasing  confidence  to  a  large 
development  of  their  trade,  and  of  that  great  industry ;  and  I  say,  that  that  being  the  case, 
if  it  be  to  the  interest  of  the  fishermen,  and  for  the  advantage  of  that  branch  of  national  indns- 
tiy,  setting  aside  all  other  considerations,  we  ought  not  wilfully  to  injure  that  interest  Why, 
air,  what  is  the  ft»ct  of  the  case  as  it  stands  f  The  onlf  mmrkei  for  the  Canadian  No,  1  mackerel 
in  the  world  is  the  United  States.  That  is  our  only  market,  and  toe  are  practieallp  excluded  from  it 
Sf  the  praent  duty.  The  eonsetfuenee  of  that  duty  is  that  our  fishermen  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Ameruan  fishermen.  They  are  made  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  for  the 
Americans.  They  are  obliged  to  seU  their  fish  at  the  Americans*  own  price.  The  American 
Jishermem  purchase  their  fish  at  a  nominal  value,  and  control  the  American  market.  The  great 
pfiofits  of  the  trade  are  handed  over  to  the  American  fishermen,  or  the  American  merchants 
«agaged  in  the  trade,  and  they  profit  to  the  loss  of  our  own  industry  and  our  own  people. 
Let  any  one  go  down  the  8t.  Lawrence  on  a  summer  trip,  as  many  of  us  do,  and  call  from 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  to  a  fisherman  in  bis  boat,  and  see  for  what  a  nominal  price  yon  can 
secare  the  whole  of  his  catch ;  and  that  is  from  the  absence  of  a  market,  and  from  the  fact  of 
the  Canadian  fisherman  being  completely  under  the  control  of  the  foreigner.  With  the  duty 
off  Canadian  fish,  the  Canadian  fisnerman  may  send  his  fish  at  the  right  time,  when  he  can 
obtain  the  best  price,  to  the  American  market,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  opening  a  profita- 
ble trade  with  toe  United  States  in  exchange.  If,  therefore,  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  including  that  portion  of  Quebec  which  is  also  largely  interested  in  the 
fisheriee,  that  this  treaty  should  be  ratified,  and  that  this  great  market  should  be  opened  to 
tbeflu,  on  what  gnmnd  should  we  deprive  them  of  this  right?  Is  it  not  a  selfish  argument 
that  the  fisheries  can  be  used  as  a  lever  in  order  to  gain  reciprocity  in  flour,  wheat,  and  other 
oeraah  f  Are  yon  to  shot  onr  fishermen  ont  of  this  great  market  in  order  that  you  may 
ooeree  the  United  States  into  giving  you  an  extension  of  the  reciprocal  principle  f 

I  have  beard  the  fear  expressed  that,  with  this  treaty,  the  Americans  would  come  down 
into  oar  waters  and  take  the  fish  away  ifrom  onr  people.  This  was  a  groundless  fear.  Why 
bad  not  this  oeeorred  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  under  which  toe  Americans  enjoyed 
IiiUt  eqoal  privileges  to  those  they  wcmld  have  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  f  Did  we 
find  them  interfering  with  our  fishermen  T  We  did  not;  and  with  the  United  States  mar- 
kets open  to  OS  on  the  same  terms  as  to  its  own  fishermen,  could  any  intelligent  man  sup- 
pOM  that  they  could  come  down  four  or  five  hundred  miles  in  vessels  costing  more  to  build, 
equip,  and  sail  than  our  vessels,  and  compete  with  our  people,  who  took  the  fish  almost  at 
their  own  doors  f  In  Mr.  Knight*s  report  on  the  working  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  drawn 
np  in  the  year  1SS7,  was  found  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Guys* 
boroagh  :  **  Tbeilsherfflen  in  this  locality  have,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  say  for  the  past  ten  years,  made  more  money  than  during  any  ten  years  pre- 
vious, from  the  fact  that  they  had  a  free  market  in  the  United  States,  which  is  the  only 
market  where  m  Urge  proportion  of  our  fish  will  sell  to  advantage ;  and,  although  fish  have 
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not  been  so  abandant,  the  extra  price  has  more  than  compensated  for  the  deficiency  in  the 
catch.  If  A  heavy  duty  were  put  upon  our  mackerel  and  herrings  in  the  United  States,  the 
fishery  would  not  be  remuneratiye ;  and/'  he  added,  **  the  American  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
ermen  have  not  interfered  with  us  nor  injured  our  fisheries  during  the  past  ten  years,  and 
our  fishermen  caught  more  mackerel  in  J  864  than  in  any  previous  year."  It  would  be  seen 
that  we  need  have  no  fears  that  the  Americans  would  do  us  any  greater  injury  under  this 
treaty.  He  also  found  in  Mr.  Knight's  report  that  the  value  of  fish  exported  from  the  Prov- 
ince of  Nova  Scotia  from  lti55  to  1865,  during  the  existence  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  had 
increased  from  $1,940,127  to  $3,476,461,  and  was  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  a  proportionate 
increase  would  take  place  under  the  Washington  Treaty  7 

Those  opposed  to  the  treaty  seemed  to  set  great  value  upon  what  we  were  asked  by  it  to  sur- 
render. *'  O,"  said  they,  **  why  should  we  give  up  our  valuable  fisheries,  such  important  priv- 
ileges, and  for  so  small  a  consideration  T  "  Had  those  who  talked  in  this  way  studied  the 
casef  I  believe  they  had  not,  else  they  would  form  a  different  opinion.  That  our  fisheries 
were  valuable,  I  am  well  aware.  Their  value  under  favorable  conditions  could  not  be  over- 
estimated ;  but  that  value  would  be  great  or  small  just  in  proportion  to  the  markets  we  p|OB- 
sessed.  By  this  treaty  we  surrendered  very  little,  and  gained  in  many  ways ;  for,  in  addition 
to  our  own  fishing  grounds,  which  we  still  retained,  we  had  the  privilege,  if  we  chose  to 
avail  ourselves  of  it,  of  going  into  United  States  waters  to  fish,  and  would  gain  a  free 
market,  which  would  have  the  efiect  of  increasing  the  valne  of  our  own  fisheries  to  a  most 
important  extent.  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  had  given  strong  indica- 
tions that  they  would  ratify  this  treaty ;  and  Americans  having  free  access  to  the  fishing- 
grounds  of  the  former,  they  would  be  quite  independent  of  us  in  the  herring  and  cod  fisher- 
ies. Prince  Edward's  Island's  ratifying  it  would  give  them  access  to  the  mackerel  fishery  of 
that  island;  and,  with  the  rieht  which  they  now  possessed,  under  the  treaty  of  181b,  to 
take  all  kinds  of  fish  when  and  where  they  pleased  at  the  Magdalen  Islands— and  the  islands 
comprise,  both  for  herring  and  mackerel,  about  the  best  fishing-ground  of  the  Dominion — 
the  Americans  need  care  very  little  for  any  privileges  that  we  might  have  the  power  to  with- 
hold from  them,  which  would  amount  to  but  a  few  miles  of  an  inshore  mackerel  fisherv ;  in 
return  for  which  the  markets  of  the  entire  United  States  were  thrown  open  to  us  free  for  all 
the  fish  and  products  of  the  fisheries  of  the  whole  Dominion. 

In  tbe  same  debate  of  May  13, 1872,  Mr.  Power,  of  Halifax,  said : 

He  was  in  favor  of  accepting  the  treaty  even  as  it  was,  and  the  following  were  some 
of  his  reasons;  they  were  not  merely  theoretical,  but  the  result  of  years  of  practical  expe- 
rience and  careful  observation.  In  the  spring  of  each  year,  some  forty  or  nfty  vessels  re- 
sorted to  the  Magdalen  Islands  for  herring,  and  he  had  known  the  number  to  be  greater. 
These  vessels  carried  an  average  of  900  barrels  each.  So  that  the  (quantity  taken  was  gen- 
erally in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000  barrels.  During  the  existence  ot  the  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
no  United  States  vessels  went  after  these  fish.  All  the  vessels  engaged  in  that  fishery  be- 
longed to  some  one  of  the  provinces  now  forming  this  Dominion.  Sioce  tbe  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  and  the  imposition  of  the  duty  of  a  dollar  per  barrel  by  the  United  States,  the  case 
had  become  entirely  changed.  Vessels  still  went  there ;  but  they  were  nearly  all  American. 
Now,  under  this  treaty  we  would  get  that  important  branch  of  trade  back  again.  The  lower 
provinces,  Nova  Scotia  in  particular,  had  a  large  herring  trade  with  Newfoundland.  Ves- 
sels went  there  with  salt  and  other  supplies,  and  brought  back  cargoes  of  herring  in  bulk. 
Employment  was  thus  given  to  the  cooper  and  laborer  in  preparing  the»e  fish  for  export: 
and,  as  the  business  was  proeecuted  mostly  in  the  winter  months,  when  other  employment 
was  difiicult  to  obtain,  it  always  proved  a  great  boon  to  the  industrious.  We  lost  this  trade 
also  when  we  lost  the  Reciprocity  Treaty ;  but  it  would  return  to  us  under  the  treaty  now 
offered  for  our  acceptance.  A  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  two  vessels  belonging  to  tbe 
Province  of  Quebec  arrived  in  Halifax,  from  Labrador.  They  had  between  them  3,400  bar- 
rels of  herring.  Not  finding  sale  for  them  in  Halifax,  they  proceeded  to  New  York,  where 
they  sold.  The  duty  on  these  two  cargoes  amounted  to  $3,400  in  gold.  Under  a  treaty  of 
this  kind,  this  $3,400  wonld  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  owners  and  crews  of  the  vessels,  in- 
stead of  into  the  United  States  Treasury ;  and  cases  of  this  kind  occurred  almost  every  day. 
The  same  reason  applied  to  the  mackerel  fishery ;  but  with  still  greater  force,  the  duty  being 
two  dollars  per  barrel.  There  was  another  feature  connected  with  this  fishery,  which  ought  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  weight  with  this  House,  in  favor  of  the  treaty.  American  vessels  following 
the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  were  manned  in  great  part  by  natives  of  some  part  of  this  Do- 
minion. The  chief  cause  of  this  was,  that,  as  the  hands  fished  on  shares,  vis,  oue«half  of  what 
ihey  caught,  those  employed  on  board  of  United  States  vessels  got  theirs  in  free  of  duty ;  while 
tbe  men  employed  in  the  vessels  of  the  Dominion  had  to  pay  the  duty  on  theirs.  A  hand 
catching  twenty-five  barrels  of  mackerel  to  his  share,  on  ooard  of  a  United  States  vessel, 
would  receive  $50  more  than  he  would  receive  tor  the  same  quantity  taken  in  one  of  our  own 
vessels.  A  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  best  men  went  on  board  the  American  vessels, 
and  our  vessels  had  to  put  up  with  the  less  capable.  ludeed,  should  the  present  state  of 
things  continue  much  longer,  our  people  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  hook-and-line 
fishing  altogether  ;  for  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  continue  to  compete  against  the 
duty  and  tbeir  other  disadvantages.    During  the  existence  of  the  Reciprocity  ^^aty,  the 
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number  uf  vessels  followindf  tbejbook-and-line  mackerel-fishery  bad  increased  to  about  sixty 
in  the  coonty  of  Lunenburf^  alone.  Since  the  termination  of  the  treaty,  the  number  had 
been  ffradually  fallini^  off,  until,  during  last  session,  no  more  than  half  a  dozen  yessels  en> 
gagea  in  that  business  ;  and  he  believed  that,  should  this  treaty  not  be  ratified,  there  would 
not  be  a  single  vessel  fitted  out  in  that  county  for  the  mackerel-fishery  the  approaching  sea- 
son. He  had  been  assured  by  vessel-owners  in  Mavre  au  Bouehe — an  enterprising  settle- 
ment at  the  eastern  end  of  the  county  of  Antigonlsh — and  also  by  those  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Strait  of  Canso,  in  the  county  of  Guysboro  (from  both  of  which  places  the  mackerel 
and  herring  fisheries  had  been  extensively  prosecuted),  that  the  business  will  not  more  than 
pay  expenses ;  and  that,  unless  something  was  done  to  relieve  those  fish  from  the  present 
doty,  they  wonld  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  .business  altogether.    This  need  create  no  sar- 

J»rise,  when  it  is  considered  that,  at  the  present  value  of  mackerel  and  herrings,  the  dn^y  is 
ally  equal  to  fifty  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  advantages  ofifered  by  the  American  vessels  over 
our  provincial  vessels  engaged  in  fishing,  not  only  were  our  best  men  induced  to  give  their 
skill  to  the  Americans  in  fishing,  but  in  many  cases  they  remained  away,  and  their  industry 
was  lost  to  the  provinces.  They  went  to  the  States  in  the  vessel  the  last  trip,  in  order  to  get 
settled  up  for  the  season's  work,  and  generally  remained  there  to  man  the  nshing  and  other 
▼essels  of  the  Republic.  Why,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oloucester  and 
other  fishing  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine  were  natives  of  some  of  the  provinces  of 
this  Dominion.  Now,  with  this  treaty  the  inducements  to  give  a  preference  to  American 
vessels  would  be  removed,  and  our  own  vessels  wonld  be  able  to  select  good  hands,  who 
woald  remain  at  home :  the  temptation  to  emigrate,  as  he  had  just  explained,  being  removed. 
Ht  hOB  hemrd  ii  said  that  the  oonsmmer  paid  the  duty.  Now,  uhilst  thii  might  be  the  ease 
with  $0me  mrtieleg,  it  wot  not  $o  with  the  artieU  of  our  fish.  In  our  cose  in  this  butineett  our 
Jitlurmen  Jished  tide  bf  side  with  their  American  rivah,  both  carrying  the  proceeds  of 
ikeir  catch  to  the  same  market,  where  our  men  had  to  contend  against  the  free  fish 
ef  the  American  Jiskermen.  Let  him  illustrate  this.  An  American  and  a  provincial  vessel 
took  500  barrels  of  mackerel  each ;  both  vessels  were  confined  to  the  same  marketi  where  they 
sold  ai  tke  same  price.  One  had  to  pay  a  duty  of  $1,000,  while  the  otker  had  not  to  do  so, 
IVho  tken  paid  the  f  1,000  f  Most  certainly  not  the  purchaser  or  consumer,  but  the  poor,  hard' 
soorkod  fisherman  of  this  Dominion;  for  this  $1,000  was  deducted  from  his  account  of  sales. 
Those  who  contended  that  in  this  case  the  consumer  paid  the  duty,  ought  to  be  able  to 
show  that,  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  in  the  United  States,  the  selling  price  there  would  be 
redaced  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  or  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  trade  to  cause  any  person  who  understands  to  believe  that  this  would  be  the 
case ;  and  therefore  U  would  be  seen  that  at  present  our  fishermen  labored  under  disadvantages, 
ssAacA  w^ade  it  eUmost  impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  their  rivals  in  the  United  States ;  and 
thai  tke  removal  of  the  duty,  as  proposed  by  this  treaty,  would  be  a  great  boon,  and  enable  them 
tadj  a  good  business  where  they  now  were  but  struggling^  or  doing  a  losing  trade, 

Iq  the  same  debate'Dr.  Tapper,  of  Halifax,  said: 

While  in  1854  American  fishermen  were  able  to  compete  with  Canadians,  because  they 
bad  no  high  taxes  to  pay,  and  the  cost  of  outfit  was  much  less  than  at  present,  the  war  and 
Ihe  burdens  it  had  left  t>ehind  had  so  changed  their  position  in  relation  to  this  question, 
that  every  Canadian  fisherman,  who  had  the  fish  in  the  sea  at  his  own  door,  with  all  the  ad- 
Tuitages  of  cheap  vessels  and  cheap  equipment,  if  he  belonged  (as  no  one  doubted)  to  the 
same  courageous  and  adventurous  class  as  the  Americans,  would  enter  into  the  competition 
with  an  advantage  of  40  or  50  per  cent,  in  his  favor.  *  «  '^  Who  would  say  that  the 
CanadiaD  fisherman  was  deserving  of  any  consideration,  if  he  was  not  able,  with  that  pre- 
miam  in  his  favor,  to  meet  the  competition,  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  world  7 
Why,  then,  instead  of  the  treaty  surrendering  our  fishermen  and  fisheries  to  the  destructive 
competition  of  the  foreigner,  the  result  would  be — and  mark  his  words,  the  facts  would  soon 
show  it — that  the  American  fishermen  who  employed  their  industry  in  the  waters  of  Canada 
wonld  become  like  the  American  lumbermen  who  engaged  in  that  trade  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ottawa;  they  would  settle  upon  Canadian  soil, bringing  with  them  their  character  for  enter- 
prise and  energy ;  and  would  become  equally  good  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  would  give  this 
coontrv  the  benefit  of  their  talents  and  their  enterprise  and  their  capital.  IVas  there  anybody  who 
could  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  removing  the  duty  which  was  now  levied  of  two  dollars  per  barrel 
upon  mackerel  and  one  dollar  upon  herrings,  ^taking  off  this  enormous  bounty  in  favor  of  the 
Ami riean  fishermen,  and  leaving  our  fishermen  free  and  unrestricted  access  to  the  best  market 
for  them  in  the  world  ?  Was  there  any  one  who  could  doubt  that  the  practical  result  would 
be  to  leave  the  Canadians,  in  a  very  short  time,  almost  without  any  competition  at  all  7 
The  opposition  for  a  lou^  time  held  out  the  idea  that  Parliament  and  the  government  must 
protect  the  poor  struggling  and  industrious  fiHhermen  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  other  prov- 
inces against  the  operation  of  this  treaty,  which,  it  was  held,  would  be  ruinous  to  them  in 
every  wav.  Gradually,  however,  light  began  to  break  in  upon  them,  until  at  last  they  dis- 
covered this  extraordinary  fact,  that  while  the  clauses  of  this  treaty  which  related  to  Canada 
were  held  by  every  intelligent  fisherman  to  be  a  ereat  boon,  as  something  which  would  take 
the  taxes  off  them,  and  relieve  them  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  tribute  that  they 
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were  now  compelled  to  pay  to  a  foreign  natioD,  the  fiBbermen  of  the  United  States  were,  on 
the  other  bana,  ju8t  as  much  averse  to  the  treaty  as  our  own  people  were  anxious  that  it 
should  be  carried  into  effect.  How  different  would  the  fature  be  under  this  treaty  from 
what  it  would  certainly  be  if  the  present  state  of  affairs  were  to  continue  !  What  was  the 
result  now  f  Why,  many  of  our  fishermen  were  compelled  to  go  to  the  United  States, 
abandoning  their  homes  in  Canada,  in  order  to  place  themseives  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  Amoricans.  The  member  for  West  Durham  stated  that,  if  Canada  had  continued  the 
policy  of  exclusion,  the  American  fisheries  would  very  soon  have  utterly  fuled,  and  they 
would  have  been  at  our  mercy.  This  was  a  great  mistake.  Last  summer  be  went  down  in 
a  steamer  from  Dalhousie  to  Plctou,  and  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  American  fishing-ves- 
sels, which  had  averaged  three  hundred  barrels  of  mackerel  in  three  weeks,  and  had  never 
been  within  ten  miles  of  the  shore. 

The  Hon.  S.  Campbell,  of  Nova  Scotia,  said : 

Under  the  operation  of  the  system  that  had  prevailed  since  the  repeal  of  the  treaty  of  1654, 
the  fishermen  of  Nova  Scotia  had,  to  a  large  extent,  become  the  fishermen  of  the  United 
States.  They  bad  been  forced  to  abandon  their  vessels  and  homes  in  Nova  Sootia,  and  ship 
to  American  ports,  there  to  become  engaged  in  aiding  the  commercial  enterprises  of  that  coun- 
try. It  was  a  melancholy  feature  to  see  thousands  of  young  and  hardy  fishermen  compelled 
to  leave  their  native  land  to  embark  in  the  pursuits  of  a  foreign  countnr,  and  drain  their  own 
land  of  that  aid  and  strength  which  their  presence  would  have  secured.  There  was  another 
evil  in  connection  with  this  matter,  that  not  only  were  they  forced  to  aid  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  anolbeijcountry,  but  they  were,  by  being  so,  gradually  alienated  from  the  land  of  their 
biith,  and  Ifd  to  make  unfortunate  contrasts  and  comparisons,  to  the  detriment  of  the  oountnr 
to  which  they  belonged;  because,  in  the  country  to  which  they  departed,  they  derived 
benefits  that  were  unattainable  in  their  own.  Another  evil  of  the  present  state  of  thin» 
was  the  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  ship-building  by  the  depression  caused  in  the 
business  of  the  country.  While  Nova  Scotia  had  mechanics  who  were  able  to  build  vessela 
that  would  compete  in  every  important  respect  with  those  built  by  our  American  neighboia* 
the  commercial  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  Americans  fishing  in  Canadian  waters 
had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  ship-building  interest.  It  had  been  said  that  the  conces- 
sions obtained  by  the  Dominion  were  not  equivalent  to  the  concessions  which  were  granted 
to  the  United  States.  Upon  that  point  he  regarded  what  had  been  said  by  the  Minister 
of  Justice  about  the  privileges  of  Canadians  resorting  to  American  waters  for  the  pni|MMe 
of  procuring  bait  as  being  of  great  importance.  He  believed  that  to  be  a  very  valuable  and 
of  important  concession.  He  did  not  regard  the  American  inshore  fisheries  as  of  such  little 
value  as  had  been  represented,  for  he  knew  that  frequently  American  fishermen  left  oor 
coast  and  resorteil  to  their  own  waters,  where  they  received  a  valuable  recompense  for 
changing  their  venue  and  base  of  operations.  By  the  treaty  of  1618  American  fishing- 
vessels  were  not  permitted  to  enter  our  harbors,  except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  wood, 
water,  and  shelter.  This  limitation  had  produced  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  and  did 
injustice  to  our  shore  population.  During  the  reciprocity,  those  vessels  were  constantly 
in  our  wafers,  engagdd  m  a  mutually  aovantageous  business  with  the  merchants  who 
lived  on  shore.  Both  parties  desired  a  renewal  of  that  relation,  which  would  decidedly 
be  to  the  advantage  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  because  he  desired  to  restore  to  the  people 
of  Nova  Scotia  the  advantages  of  that  reciprocal  trade  that  he  was  ardently  anxious  for 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty.  To  use  a  phrase  that  had  been  emploved  on  both  aides  of 
the  House,  his  constituents  had  '*set  their  hearts  upon  it";  and,  as  far  as  his  voice  and 
vote  went,  they  would  surely  have  it. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Nova  Scotia,  reiparked : 

The  honorable  member  for  Halifax,  who  addressed  the  House  a  few  days  ago  (Mr. 
Power)  has  told  what  effect  the  high  duty  on  mackerel  in  the  States  has  had  on  this 
hook-and-line  fishing.  The  number  of  vessels  fitted  out  for  it  from  Lunenburg  County 
has  decreased  from  sixty  to  seventy  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  Until  last  year,  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  venlured  to  engage  in  it,  finding  the  high  duties  made  it  unprofitable.  Last 
year  nearlv  all  that  fine  fleet  of  vessels,  after  returning  from  Labrador,  instead  of  going 
out  again  for  mackerel,  were  compelled  to  lay  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  idly  swinging 
at  their  anchors,  in  the  harbors  and  coves  around  the  coast;  while  the  young  men  who 
should  have  formt-d  their  fishing  crews  were  either  compelled  to  remain  at  home  or  seek 
other  employment  elsewhere;  some  of  them,  perhaps,  on  board  American  vessels,  where  the 
fish  they  caught  were  worth  more  than  if  taken  on  board  their  own  vessels,  because  they 
would  be  fre«3  of  duty  under  the  American  flag.  It  was  thus  of  vital  importance  to  the  fish- 
ing people  of  that  county  that  the  fishery  articles  of  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  ;  because 
they  believed,  and  he  judged  they  rightly  believed,  they  would  then  be  placed  on  a  much 
better  footing  than  they  occupied  at  the  present  time.  Not  only  were  his  constituents  deeply 
interested,  but  the  w^hole  people  of  Nova  Scotia  were  immediately  concerned.  He  read  from 
statistics  to  show  the  mnguitude  and  importance  of  the  fishing  interest,  the  number  of  men 
it  eniplo.'ied,  and  the  value  uf  (he  products.  In  lHr>3,  the  year  b««f<)re  the  onmrni^ncement  of 
the  Keciprocity  Tri^aty,  the  tutul  value  of  the  piodiicts  of  the  fisheries  in  Nova  Scotia  wa^ 
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iioin«Uiir|p  leM  than  two  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  only  aboat  30  per  cent,  or  less  than 
$5(8,038  worth,  found  a  market  in  the  United  States.    In  1865,  the  total  yield  of  the  fish- 
eries bad  risen,  with  Tarions  fluctuations,  to  an  agg^re^ate  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions ; 
and  it  was  found  that  the  exports  to  the  States  had  not  only  kept  pace  with  that  aggregate 
increase,  hot  had  largely  exceeded  it,  the  exports  to  the  States  in  that  year  being  about  43  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  cateh,  or  near  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.    Thus  it  would  be  seen 
that,  nnder  toe  old  Reciprocity  Treaty,  our  fishermen  lost  nothing  by  allowing  their  Amer- 
ican neighbors  to  fish  in  our  waters.    On  the  contrary,  they  had  gained  in  every  way.    The 
inflnenee  of  a  free  market  had  acted  as  a  stimulant  on  their  energies ;  so  that,  although  their 
fishing-grounds  were  shared  by  American  fishermen,  their  total  catch  had  increased  50  per 
cent;  and  so  beneficial  was  that  free  market  found  to  be,  that  the  exports  to  the  States  had 
increased  over  150  per  cent,  in  the  twelve  years.    Nothing  could  more  clearly  establish  the 
two  important  facts,  that  our  fishermen  have  nothing  to  fear  from  fair  competition  with  Amer- 
ican fisnermen  in  our  own  waters,  and  that  the  free  access  to  the  markets  of  that  country  is 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  us.    A  comparison  of  the  last  three  years  of  the  Rieci- 

Srodty  Treaty  with  three  years  since  its  abrogation,  shows  that  the  exports  of  fish  to  the 
fates  have  fallen  off  7  per  cent  since  the  treaty  was  abrogated^^tnother  proof  of  the  value 
of  that  treaty  to  our  fishermen.  Give  us  this  tieatv,  and  what  happened  before  will  happen 
agmin.  Give  ns  a  free  market  in  the  States,  and  the  energies  of  our  fishermen  will  be  stim- 
nhkted  anew  into  life  and  activity,  and  an  increased  aggregate  yield,  together  with  a  largely 
increased  export  to  the  States,  would  show  that  our  people  were  fully  equal  to  competing  on 
fair  terms  in  our  own  waters  with  their  American  neiehoors. 

There  was  one  important  consideration,  which  haa  been  overlooked  in  weighing  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  treaty ;  and  that  was  that  the  admission  of  Britisn  vessels 
to  fish  in  American  waters  would  enable  Americans  to  purchase  vessels  in  provincial  ports, 
where  the  cost  of  construction  was  much  less  than  in  the  United  States.  It  was  true  they 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  American  registers,  but  they  could  take  out  British  registers. 

The  privilege  given  by  the  new  treaty  to  vessels  carrying  the  British  flag  to  nsh  in  the 
United  States  waters,  it  would  be  found,  was  no  barren  prixilege,  as  has  been  asserted ; 
for  besides  the  privilege  of  fishing  there,  which  our  people  might  avail  themselves  of  if  they 
choose,  we  should  now  build  fishing*  vessels  for  our  neighbors.  The  fishings  masters  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,  when  they  find  that  they  can  get  as  good  a  vessel  built  in  Lunen- 
burg, or  Shelboume,  or  Yarmouth,  for  9^,000  as  they  can  in  Gloucester  for  |!),000,  will  not 
be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  thus  placed  within  their  reach ;  they  will  not 
throw  away  the  extra  cost  of  the  vessel  on  any  mere  sentiment  about  the  flag,  when  the  less 
costly  vessel  will  suit  their  purpose  as  well,  and  the  flag  of  their  own  nation  does  not  secure 
to  them  any  special  advantages.  He  considered  this  a  very  material  point,  and  be  believed 
that  Americans  would  largely  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  would  thus  be 
offered  of  obtaining  vessels  at  much  less  cost  thau  they  now  paid. 

Tke  kanarable  ffentleman  knows  that  for  ike  heat  brands  of  maokerely  No.  1  and  No.  2,  we 
had  UUraily  mo  market,  except  the  United  States  ;  while  for  the  iufenor  fish.  No.  3,  we  had 
also  a  market  there,  as  well  as  farther  south. 

Remove  the  doty,  as  is  proposed  by  the  Washington  treaty,  and  our  fishermen  will  have 
these  valuable  fields  of  industry  restored  to  them.  He  justified  the  statement  made  by  the 
president  of  the  council  to  the  effect  that  the  duty  on  pickled  fish  in  the  United  States  was 
equal  to  a  tax  of  9600,000  last  year  on  the  fishing  industry  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  member 
for  Hsli&x  (Mr.  Jones)  had  denied  this,  and  stated  that  the  duty  on  mackerel  and  herring 
shipped  to  the  States  in  1871  was  only  about  $90,000.  That  was  another  of  that  gentleman*s 
facto  that  was  made  to  do  duty  for  a  misstatement.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  duty  on  our 
fish  exported  to  that  market  last  year  would  only  have  amounted  to  about  $90,000 ;  but  that 
only  proved  that  the  duty  was  so  nearly  prohibitory  as  to  prevent  the  export  of  larger  quan- 
tities. He  rMuI  from  a  return  to  show  that  the  value  of  the  fish  caught  in  Nova  Scotia  last 
year  amounted  to  over  $5,000,000.  Of  this  quantity  there  were  228,152  barrels  mackerel 
and  201,()(K)  barrels  herring,  the  duty  on  which,  if  shipped  to  the  States,  would  be  over 
$650,000;  so  that  the  statement  made  by  the  president  of  the  privy  council  was  more  than 
justified  by  the  facts.  If  there  was  so  small  a  proportion  of  this  total  sold  in  the  States,  it 
was  because  the  duty  was  almost  prohibitory.  Remove  the  duty  and  the  cast  jui-house 
retoms  offish  shipped  to  that  market  will  show  a  much  larger  result. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  extracts  relate  in  part  to  other 
points  than  the  value  of  the  right  which  the  Canadians  have  acquired, 
of  free  access  to  the  markets  of  the  Daited  States.  But  it  seems  most 
convenieDt  to  present  them  together. 

Evideoce  will  be  laid  before  the  Commission  conclusively  showing 
that  the  remission  of  duties  to  the  Canadian  flshermeu  during  the  four 
years  which  bave  already  elapsed  under  the  operation  of  the  treaty, 
baa  amooQted  to  about  $400,000  annually.  But  this  subject,  by  the 
British  case,  is  disposed  of  summarily  in  two  or  three  passing  sen- 
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tences,  ander  the  head  of  the  convenience  of  reciprocal  free  markets ; 
in  which  it  seems  to  be  tacitly  assumed,  rather  than  expressly  asserted, 
that  the  removal  of  the  duty  has  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  American 
fish  consumers,  and  not  the  Canadian  fishermen.  Such  a  claim  can  be 
fully  refuted  in  various  ways.  In  point  of  fact,  as  will  appear  by  proof, 
prices  were  not  cheapened  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  when 
ihe  fishery  clauses  of  the  treaty  took  effect.  And  there  has  been  no 
subsequent  gain  thus  produced  to  the  consumer.  The  reasons  are  ob- 
vious :  the  American  catch  has  always  fixed  the  price  in  the  United 
States  markets.  It  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  importations  from  the 
British  provinces,  and  the  business  is  almost  exclusively  in  American 
hands.  Consequently,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty, 
the  duties  levied  on  fish  and  fish-oils  at  the  custom-houses  of  the  United 
States  were  a  direct  tax  on  Canadian  fishermen,  who  could  not  add  any 
part  of  the  duties  paid  by  them  to  the  price  of  their  shipments. . 

When  a  tax  or  duty  is  imposed  upon  only  a  small  portion  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  any  commodity  from  which  the  great  body  of  its  producers 
are  exempt,  such  tax  or  duty  necessarily  remains  a  burden  upon  the 
producers  of  the  smaller  quantity,  diminishing  their  profits,  and  cannot 
be  added  to  the  price  and  so  distributed  among  the  purchasers  and  con- 
sumers. 

Statesmen  of  every  age  and  nation  have  striven  to  secure  to  their 
people,  by  treaties,  free  access  to  large  foreign  markets.  The  British 
Government,  Canadian  statesmen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
provinces,  all  regarded  this  right,  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  as 
^'  an  inestimable  boon." 

The  last  four  years  have  been  a  period  of  commercial  depression  all 
over  the  world.  Nevertheless  the  benefits  already  reaped  by  the  British 
provinces  from  the  Treaty  of  Washington  have  been  immense;  and 
they  are  destined  to  increase  during  the  next  eight  years  in  a  rapid 
ratio  of  progression. 

In  recapitulation,  the  United  States  maintain  : 

First.  That  the  province  of  this  Commission  is  limited  solely  to  estimatiag^  the  value,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  of  new  rights  accorded  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
to  the  fisheries  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  British  North  American  provinces  on  the 
Atlantic  coast ;  which  comprise  only  that  portion  of  the  sea  lying  within  a  marine  league 
of  the  coast,  and  also  the  interior  of  such  bavs  and  iolets  as  are  less  than  six  miles  wide 
between  their  headlands  ;  while  all  larger  bodies  of  water  are  parts  of  the  free  and  open 
ocean,  and  the  territorial  line  within  them  is  to  be  measured  along  the  contour  of  the  shore, 
according  to  its  sinuosities,  and  within  these  limits  no  rights  existing  under  the  convention 
of  1818  can  be  made  the  subject  of  compensation. 

Second.  That  within  these  limits  there  are  no  fisheries,  except  for  mackerel,  which  United 
States  fishermen  do  or  advantageously  can  pursue ;  and  that,  of  the  mackerel  catch,  only  a 
small  fractional  part  is  taken  in  British  territorial  waters. 

Third.  That  the  various  incidental  and  reciprocal  advantages  of  the  treaty,  such  as  the 
privileges  of  traffic,  purchasing  bait,  and  other  supplies,  are  not  the  subject  of  compensa- 
tion ;  because  the  Treaty  of  Washington  confers  no  such  rights  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  who  now  enjoy  them  merely  by  sufferance,  and  who  can  at  any  time  be  de- 
prived of  them  by  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws,  or  the  re-enactment  of  former  oppress- 
ive statutes.  Moreover,  the  treaty  does  not  provide  for  any  possible  compensation  for  such 
privileges ;  and  they  are  far  more  important  aud  valuable  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty 
than  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  That  the  inshore  fisheries  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  north  of  the 
thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  are  intrinsically  fully  as  valuable  as  those  adjacent  to 
the  British  provinces  :  and  that  British  fishermen  can,  and  probably  will,  reap  from  their 
use  as  great  advantages  as  the  Americans  have  enjoyed,  or  are  likely  to  enjoy,  from  the 
right  to  fish  in  British  waters. 

Fifth.  That  the  right  of  importing  fish  and  fish-oil  into  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
is  to  British  subjects  a  boon  amounting  to  far  more  than  an  equivalent  for  any  and  all  the 
benefit.1  which  the  treaty  has  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  In  respect  to  Newfoundland,  the  United  States,  under  the  Convention  of  1818,  en- 
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jored  exftensiTe  pmilei^.  But  there  are  no  fisheries  in  the  territorial  waters  of  that  island 
of  which  the  Americans  make  an/  use.  There,  as  everywhere  else,  the  cod-fisherj  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  open  sea,  beyond  the  territorial  waters  of  Great  Britain.  No  herrinj^,  mackerel, 
or  other  fisheiy  ia  there  pursued  by  Americans  within  thejurisdictional  limits.  The  only 
practical  connection  of  Newfoundland  with  the  Treaty  of  Washington  is  the  enjoyment,  by 
its  inbabitanta,  of  the  privilege  of  free  importation  of  fish  and  fish-oil  into  the  United  States 
maAetc  The  advantages  of  the  treaty  are  all  on  one  side — that  of  the  islanders,  who  are 
immenaelr  benefited  by  the  opening  of  a  valuable  traffic,  and  by  acquiring  free  access  to  a 
market  of  forty  millions  of  people. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  and  others  to  be  more  fally  developed  in 
evidence  and  argument,  the  United  States  deny  that  this  Commission 
oaght  to  award  any  sam  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty ; 
and  assert  that  the  advantages  conferred  on  her  subjects  are  vastly 
isreater  than  any  that  have  ^n  or  will  be  realized  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  under  the  fishery  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER, 
Agent  of  the  United  States  Government 


A^PPENOIX    C. 


BRIEF  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  UPON  THE  QUESTION  OF 
THE  EXTENT  AND  LIMITS  OF  THE  INSHORE  FISHERIES 
AND  TERRITORIAL  WATERS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST 
OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  artideB  relating  to  tbe  fisheries  in  this  treaty  are  the  following : 

Articlb  XYin. 

It  IS  agmd  by  tbe  High  Coirtniotinir  Partiesy  that,  in  addition  to  ike  liberty  aecnred 
to  the  Uoited  Slatea  fisheimen  by  the  oon^wntion  between  tbe  United  States «Dd  Oreat 
Britain,  signed  nt  London  on  the  90th  day  of  Oetober,  1818,  of  talLinc,  cariDg,  and  dry- 
inc  fish,  on  eertain  ooasts  of  the  British  North  ikmeriean  Colonies  tuerein  defined,  the 
inhabitants  of  tbe  United  States  shall  have,  in  oommon  with  the  subjects  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  tbe  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this 
tresty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  se»-coasts  and  shores,  and  in 
tbe  bays*  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  Proyinoesof  Qnebeo^  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of  the  several  islands  thereanto 
adjacent,  wtthont  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to 
Isod  upon  tbe  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided,  that,  in  so  doin|;, 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  jproperty,  or  with  British  fishermen,  lu 
the  peaceable  oae  of  any  part  of  the  said  ooasts  m  their  occupancy  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  onderstood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea-fishery ; 
and  that  Uie  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  riv^^rs  and  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  are  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fiahermen. 

Article  XIX. 

It  is  agreed  by  tbe  High  Contraeting  Parties  that  British  subjects  shall  have,  in 
eooHMNi  with  the  eitisens  of  the  United  States,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  men- 
tiooed  in  Artiole  XXXIII  of  this  treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fisb, 
on  the  eastern  eeA-ooasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirtv-ninth 
psrallel  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adiaoent, 
and  in  tbe  bars,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  said  islands,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore, 
with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  islands 
sforeaaid,  for  tbe  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided  that,  in 
to  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  the  fisher- 
men of  tbe  United  States,  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  tbe  said  coasts  in  their 
oceapancy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  IS  nnderatood  that  the  al>ove*mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  tbe  sea-fishery ; 
sod  that  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  mouths  of 
riveis,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  fishermen  of  the  United  States. 

AiiTlCLS  XX. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  places  designated  by  tbe  Comniissioners,  appointed  under  tbe 
first  article  of  tbe  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  concladed  at 
Washington  on  the  .5th  of  June,  1854,  upon  the  coasts  of  Her  Britannic  Migesty's  do- 
minions and  the  United  States,  as  places  reserved  from  the  common  right  of  fishing 
onder  that  treaty,  shall  be  regarded  as  in  like  manner  reserved  from  tbe  common  right 
of  fishing  under  tbe  preceding  articles.  In  case  any  question  should  arise  between 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  to  the  common 
right  of  fishing  in  places  not  thus  designated  as  reserved,  it  is  agreed  that  a  Commis- 
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sicm  shall  be  appointed  to  designate  snch  places,  and  shall  be  constituted  in  the  same 
manner,  and  have  the  same  powers,  duties,  and  anthority,  as  the  Commiasioo  appointed 
under  the  said  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  5th  of  June,  1854. 

Article  XXI. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty, 
fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of  the  inland  lakes  and  of  the  rtTera  fisUing 
into  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in  oil),  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  shall  be 
admitted  into  each  country,  respectiyely,  free  of  duty. 

Article  XXII. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Mi^eety,  that  the 
priyj  leges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVI 1 1  of  this 
treaty  are  of  greater  value  than  those  accorded  by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  this 
treaty  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  this  assertion  is  not  admitted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  further  ajcreed  that  Commiasionen  shall 
be  appointed  to  determine,  having  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United 
States  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated  in  Articles  XIjl  and  XXI  of 
this  treaty,  the  amount  of  an^  compensation  which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  u>  be  paid 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Statica  under  Arti- 
cle XVIII  of  this  treaty ;  and  that  any  sum  of  money  which  the  said  Commisaionem 
may  so  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Government  in  a  gross  sum  within 
%  twelve  months  after  sucn  award  shall  have  been  given. 

Article  XXIII. 

The  Commissioners  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  appointed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner ;  that  is  to  say,  one  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  one  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  a  third  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  conjointly ;  and  in  case  the  third  Commia- 
sioner  shall  not  have  been  so  named  within  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  date 
when  this  article  shall  take  effect,  then  the  third  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  the 
representative  at  London  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary. 
In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  any  Commissioner,  or  in  the  event  of 
any  Commissioner  omitting  or  ceasing  to  act,  the  vacancy  shall-  be  filled  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  provided  tor  making  the  original  appointment,  the  period  of  three  months 
in  case  of  such  substitution  being  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  happening  of  the 
vacancy. 

The  Commissioners  so  named  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  in  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  at  the  earliest  convenient  period  after  they  have  been  respectively  named  ; 
and  shall,  before  proceeding  to  any  business,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  deolaration 
that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide  the  matters  referred  to  them 
to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  justice  and  equity;  and  such  declara- 
tion shall  be  entered  on  the  record  ef  their  proceedings. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  also  name  one  person  to  attend  the  Com- 
mission as  its  Agent,  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Com- 
miesion. 

Article  XXIV. 

The  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  such  order  as  the  Commissionera  appointed 
under  Articles  XXII  and  XXIII  of  this  treaty  shall  determine.  They  shall  be  bound 
to  receive  such  oral  or  written  testimony  as  either  government  may  present.  If  either 
party  shall  offer  oral  testimony,  the  other  party  sh^l  have  the  right  of  cross-examina- 
tion, under  snch  rules  as  the  Commissioners  shall  prescribe. 

If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  either  party  shall  have  specified  or 
alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive  possession,  without  annexiDg 
a  copy,  snch  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the  other  party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to 
furnish  that  party  with  a  coi)y  thereof ;  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other, 
through  the  Commissioners,  to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  papers 
adduced  as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  Commis- 
sioners may  require. 

The  case  on  either  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  organization  of  the  Commission ;  and  the  Commissioners  shall  be  re<][ueated  to 
give  their  award  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.    The  aforesaid  period  of  six  months 
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maj  be  extended  for  three  moDths,  in  oaae  of  a  vacancy  occnrring  among  the  Com- 
misaioners  aader  the  circnmstances  contemplated  in  Article  XXIII  of  this  treaty. 

Article  XXV. 

The  CommifleioneTB  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  and  correct  minntes  or  notes  of  all 
their  pioceedingSy  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  may  appoint  and  employ  a  secretary, 
and  any  other  necessary  officer  or  officers',  to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  basi- 
DCHs  which  may  come  before  them. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  pay  its  own  Commissioner  and  Agent  or 
ooonsel ;  all  other  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two  govemments  in  eqnal  moieties. 

Abticlb  XXXII. 

It  is  farther  agreed  that  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  Articles  XYIII  to  XXV 
of  this  treaty,  inclnsive,  shall  extend  to  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  so  far  as  they 
are  applicable.  Bat  if  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland,  or 
the  Coogress  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  embrace  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  in 
their  laws  enaoted  for  carry inj^  the  foregoing  articles  into  effect,  then  this  article  shall 
be  of  no  effect ;  bat  the  omission  to  make  provision  by  law  to  give  it  effect,  by  either 
of  the  legislative  bodies  aforesaid,  shall  not  in  any  way  impair  any  other  articles  of 
this  treaty. 

Article  XXXIII. 

The  foregoinn^  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV,  inclusive,  and  Article  XXX  of  this  treaty, 
shall  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  carry  them  into  operation  shall  have 
been  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
aod  by  the  leinBlature  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  on  the  other.  Sach  assent  having  been  given,  the  said 
articles  sh^  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  at  which  they 
may  come  into  operation ;  and,  further,  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  either 
of  the  High  Contraoting  Parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  ter- 
minate the  same ;  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  being  at  liberty  to  give  such 
notice  to  the  other,  at  the  end  of  the  said  period  of  ten  years  or  at  any  time  uterward. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (February  10,  1763)  France  yielded  up  to 
Great  Britain  all  th.e  possessions  fonneriy  held  by  her  in  North  America, 
with  the  exception  of  some  small  islands;  and  Great  Britain  thus  ac- 
qoired  the  fisheries  along  the  shores  of  the  North  American  Provinces. 

From  that  time  antil  the  Bevolution,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
being  under  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  enjoyed  the  fisheries 
equally  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire. 

By  the  treaty  of  1783,  in  which  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  the  American  fishermen  were 
permitted  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  North  American  Provinces,  and 
to  use  certain  parts  of  their  coast  for  drying  and  curing  fish. 

Article  III  of  the  treaty  is  as  follows,  viz: 

It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  contlnne  to  enjoy,  nnmolested, 
the  rieht  to  take  fish  of  eveij  kind  on  the  Grand  Baok  and  on  all  other  banks  of  New- 
foandlsad ;  also  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence^  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea 
where  the  inhabitants  of  both  oonntries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish  ;  and  also 
that  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on 
Mieh  part  of  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  nse,  bat  not  to  dry 
or  care  the  same  on  that  island;  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  His 
Britannic  Mi^esty's  dominions  in  America;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  have 
liberty  to  dry  and  onre  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova 
^otia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  as  long  as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled. 
Bnt  as  soon  as  the  same,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
Ksid  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement,  without  a  previous  agreement  for 
that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground. 

The  fisheries  were  among  the  questions  discussed  b}'  the  Commission* 
era  who  framed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812.    The 
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United  States  CommissioDers  claimed  that  the  treaty  of  1783  conferred 
no  new  rights  upon  the  United  States ;  that  it  was  merely  an  agreement 
as  to  a  division  of  property,  which  took  place  on  the  division  of  the  Brit- 
ish  Empire  after  the  success  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  was  in  no 
respect  abrogated  by  the  war.  The  British  Commissioners,  on  the  other 
hand,  held,  that  while  the  treaty  of  1873  recognized  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  the  deep-sea  fisheries,  it  conferred  privileges  as  to  the 
inshore  fisheries^  and  the  use  of  the  shores  which  were  lost  by  declara- 
tion of  war.  The  Commissioners  were  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  December  24, 1814,  did  not  allude  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  fisheries,  which  remained  unsettled. 

Until  the  year  1818,  the  American  fishermen  carried  on  the  fisheries 
as  before  the  war  of  1812,  but  were  harassed  and  troubled  bv  the  British 
cruisers;  and  several  were  captured  and  carried  into  Halifax,  for  alleged 
infringement  of  the  fishing  laws,  although  the  American  government 
still  claimed,  under  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  right  to  fish  anywhere  on 
the  coasts  of  the  British  provinces.  In  a  long  correspondence  with 
Lord  Bathurst,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  maintains  the  claims  of  the 
United  States.  American  State  Papers^  Foreign  Relations^  vol,  iiij  page 
732  et  seq.  In  1818,  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  the  minister  to  France,  and 
Mr.  Bichard  Bush,  the  minister  to  Great  Britain,  were  empowered  by 
the  President  to  treat  and  negotiate  with  Great  Britain  concerning  the 
fisheries,  and  other  matters  of  dispute  between  the  two  governments. 
Mr.  Frederick  John  Bobinson  and  Mr.  Henry  Goaibnrn  were  the  British 
Commissioners ;  and,  after  a  long  conference,  the  Convention  of  October 
20, 1818,  was  agreed  upon,  the  article  of  which  concerning  the  fisheries 
and  the  subject  of  the  present  discussion  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Artiolv  I. 

Whereas  differeiioes  have  arisen  respectinfc  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  Uuited 
States  for  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish  on  oertaia  coasts,  bays, 
harbors,  and  creeks  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed 
between  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States 
shall  have  for  ever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Mfi^eety,  the  Uber^ 
to  take  fish  of  any  kind,  on  that  part  of  the  soathem  coast  of  Newtbnndland  which 
extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Kamean  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of 
Newfoundland  nom  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Magdalen  Islands ;  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks.  fh>m  Meant  Joly 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  thence 
northwardly,  indefinitely  along  the  coast ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shaU  Abo 
have  the  liberty  for  ever  to  dry  and  care  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbon,  and 
creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  hereinbefore  described,  and 
of  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Bat  as  soon  as  the  same,  or  auy  portion  thereof,  shall  be 
settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion  so 
settled,  without  previous  agreement  for  such  purpose  with  the  inabitants,  proprietors, 
or  possessors  of  the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renonnees  for  ever  any 
liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  oore 
fisfa,  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  oreeks,  or  nartNiva  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America^  not  inoladed  within  the  above^nea- 
tioned  limite!  /VDOklid,  AolMVef ,  That  the  Ameriean  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to 
enter  such  bays  orhariiots  for  tlie  purpose  of  shelter,  of  repairing  damages  therein, 
of  purchasing  wood^  and  of  ol>talning  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  'Whatever.  But 
they  shall  be  under  such  reatvietions  as  shall  be  neeessarj  to  prevont  tlMlir  taldng^  diy- 
ing,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  aboalDg  the  privileges 
hereby  secured  to  them. 

Tbe  constrnction  placed  apon  this  article  by  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  has  been  formerly  :  First,  that  American  fishermen  are  thereby 
excluded  from,  and  have  given  up  all  rights  to,  tbe  fisheries  in  the  large 
bays ;  such  as  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  the  Bay  of  Chalenrs,  and  the  Bay  of 
Miramichi.    Second,  that  a  straight  line  should  be  drawn  from  head- 
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land  to  beadland,  across  the  mouths  of  all  bays,  gulfs,  or  indentations 
of  the  shcve,  and  from  this  line  the  three  marine  miles  mentioned  in  the 
convention  should  be  measured ;  and  that  this  was  the  limit  within 
which  the  Americans  were  forbidden  to  prosecute  the  fisheries.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  Government  has  always  insisted  that  the 
three-mile  limit  should  follow  the  coast  parallel  to  its  sinuosities,  and 
shoald  be  measured  across  the  months  of  bays  only  when  the  distance 
from  headland  to  headland  did  not  exceed  six  miles. 

Alter  1818  there  appears  to  have  been  no  correspondence  between  the 
two  governments  nntil  1824,  and  during  these  six  years  American  fish- 
ermen nsed  the  fisheries  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  and  more  than  three  miles 
beyond  the  line  of  low- water  mark  along  the  shores,  without  molestation 
or  interference. 

In  September,  1824,  Mr.  Brent  writes  to  Mr.  Addington,  cJmrgS 
^Affaires  from  Great  Britain  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  three  memorials,  from  sundry  citizens  of  the 
United  States  belonging  to  the  State  of  Maine^  accompanied  by  seven  protests  and  affi- 
darits,  which  exhibit  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  facts  referred  to  by  the  memorialists, 
complaining  of  the  interraption  which  they  have  experienced,  daring  the  present 
season,  in  tlieir  accastomed  and  lawful  employment  of  taking  and  curing  fish  in  the 
Bay  of  (^indy  and  upon  the  Grand  Banks  by  the  British  armed  brig  Dotterel,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Hoare,  and  another  vessel,  a  provincial  cutter  of  New  Brunswick, 
acting  under  ine  orders  of  that  officer;  and  earnestly  soliciting  the  interposition  of  this 
government  to  procure  them  suitable  redress. 

This  complaint  of  the  Americaa  Qovernment  was  caased  by  the 
fieiznre  of  two  vessels,  the  Beindeer  and  the  Bnby,  on  Jnly  26, 1824,  at 
Two-Island  Harbor,  Grand  Menan.  The  correspondence  does  not  show 
what  the  precise  caase  of  the  seizare  was.  The  report  of  Captain  Hoare 
merely  says  ^Mnfiringing  the  treaty."  These  two  vessels  were  afterward 
rescned  by  the  fishermen  and  carried  into  the  harbor  of  Bastport. 

Alterward,  in  answer  to  this,  Febrnary  19, 1825,  Mr.  Addington  writes 
to  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State : 

It  will,  I  tmst,  sir,  most  conclusively  appear  to  yon  that  the  complainants  have  no 
jost  ground  of  accusation  against  the  officers  of  the  Doterel,  nor  are  entitled  to  repa- 
ration for  the  loss  thej  have  sustained;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  rendered  them- 
aelvea^  by  the  irregularity  of  their  own  conduct,  Justly  obnoxious  to  the  severity  exer- 
cised againat  them,  having  been  taken,  some^^ante  delicto,  and  others  in  such  a  posi- 
tion and  under  such  oircumstanoes  as  rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  that  they  could 
bare  had  any  other  intention  than  that  of  pursuing  their  avocations  as  fishermen, 
within  the  lines  laid  down  by  treaty  as  forming  boundaries  within  which  such  pursuit 
interdicted  to  them. 


The  evidence  regarding  the  seizure  of  these  and  various  other  Ameri- 
can vessels  is  appended  to  this  letter,  and  will  be  found  in  full,  with  the 
affidavits  of  the  American  seamen,  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  100,  32d  Con- 
gress, Ist  session. 

The  next  correspondence  was  January,  1836,  when  Mr.  Charles  Bank- 
bead,  ehargS  iPaffaireSy  writes  to  Mr.  Forsyth  concerning  the  encroach- 
ments ^^  on  the  limits  of  the  British  fisheries  carried  on  in  the  river  and 
Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence." 

At  this  time  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  Americaa  fishermen,  enjoining  them  to  observe  the  limits  of  the 
treaty,  bat  withoat  saying  what  these  limits  were.  The  claim  of  the 
provincial  authorities  to  exclude  American  fishermen  from  the  great 
bays,  sach  as  Fundy  and  Ghaleurs,  and  also  from  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  determined  by  a  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland  across 
their  moaths,  was  not  attempted  to  be  enforced  until  the  years  1838 
and  1839,  when  several  of  the  American  fishing  vessels  were  seized  by 
the  British  cruisers  for  fishing  in  the  large  bays.    On  July  10, 1839,  Mr. 
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Vail,  the  acting  Secretary  of  State,  writes  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Fox,  complaining 
of  seizures  in  tlie  Bay  of  Fandy  by  the  British  Government  vessel,  the 
Victory. 

A  letter  from  Lientenant-Gommander  Paine  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary 
of  State, dated  December  29, 1839,  sums  up  the  matters  in  dispute  thus: 

The  anthorities  of  Nova  Scotia  seem  to  claim  a  riebt  to  exolade  Americans  from  all 
bays,  inolndlDg  sacb  larse  seas  as  the  Bay  of  Fandy  and  the  Bay  of  Chalenrs ;  and 
also  to  draw  a  line  from  neadland  to  headland,  the  Americans  not  to  approach  within 
three  miles  of  this  line.  The  fishermen,  on  the  contrary,  believe  they  have  a  right  to 
work  anywhere,  if  not  nearer  than  three  miles  from  the  land. 

With  the  exception  of  the  vessels  seized  in  the  Bay  of  Fandy,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Yail,  this  construction  of  the  clause  in 
the  treaty  was  not  rigidly  enforced.  Indeed,  the  orders  of  Admiral  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy,  as  stated  by  himself,  were  only  to  prevent  American 
vessels  fishing  nearer  than  three  miles  from  shore. 

In  February,  1841^  Mr.  Forsyth  writes  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  Ameri- 
can minister  at  St.  James,  desiring  him  to  present  formally  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government  the  demand  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  right 
of  fishing  off  the  Canadian  coast. 

Mr,  FarBjfih  to  Mr»  Stevenson,  Fthruary  20,  1841. 

The  first  article  of  the  Convention  of  1818  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  contains  the  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  the  snbjecti  is  so  explicit  in  its 
terms  that  there  would  seem  to  be  little  room  for  misapprehending  them ;  and,  indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  confliotiDg  questions  of  right  between  the  two  governments 
have  arisen  out  of  differences  of  opinion  between  them  regarding  the  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  article.  Yet  in  the  actual  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  com- 
mitted, on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  hands  of  subordinate  agents,  snbjeet  to  and 
controlled  by  local  legidation.  difficulties  growing  out  of  individual  acts  have  sprung 
up  from  time  to  time ;  and,  oi  these,  perhaps  the  most  grave  in  their  character  are  the 
recent  seizures  of  American  vessels  made,  it  is  believed,  under  color  of  a  provincial  law 
entitled  William  IV,  chap.  8, 1836,  enacted,  doubtless,  with  a  view  rigorously  to  res- 
trict, if  not  intended  to  directly  aim  a  fatal  blow  at,  eur  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia.  From  information  in  the  possession  of  the  department,  it  appears  that  the 
provincial  authorities  assume  a  right  to  exclude  American  vessels  from  all  their  bays, 
even  including  those  of  Fundy  and  Chaleurs,  and  to  prohibit  their  approach  within 
three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland. 

Our  fishermen  believe — and  they  are  obviously  right  in  their  opinion,  if  uniform 
practice  is  any  evidence  of  correct  construction — tnat  they  can  with  propriety  take 
fish  anywhere  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  provinces,  if  not  nearer  than  three  miles  to 
land,  and  resort  to  their  ports  for  shelter,  wood,  water,  &c. ;  nor  has  this  claim  ever 
been  seriously  disputed,  based  as  it  is  on  the  plain  and  obvious  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion, while  the  construction  attempted  to  be  put  upon  that  instrument  by  the  author- 
ities of  Nova  Scotia  is  directly  in  conflict  with  its  provisions,  and  entirely  subversive 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  our  citizens.  It  is  one  which  would  lead  to  the  abandon- 
ment, to  a  great  extent,  of  a  highly  important  branch  of  American  industry,  and  can- 
not for  one  moment  be  admitted  by  this  government. 

Mr.  Stevenson y  in  his  official  note  to  Lord  Palmerston,  states  the 
matter  in  disi)ute  and  the  claims  of  the  United  States  very  strongly : 

It  also  appears,  from  information  recently  received  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  provincial  authorities  assume  a  right  to  exclude  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  from  all  bays,  even  including  those  of  Fundy  and  Chalenrs ;  and  like- 
wise to  prohibit  their  approach  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  from  headland  to 
headland,  instead  of  from  the  indenls  of  the  shores  of  the  provineee.  They  also  assert  the 
right  of  excluding  them  from  British  ports,  except  in  actual  distress ;  warning  them 
to  depart,  or  get  under  weigh  and  leave  harbor,  whenever  the  provincial  custom-house 
or  British  naval  officer  shall  suppose  that  they  have  remained  a  reasonable  time,  and 
this  without  a  full  examination  of  the  circamstances  under  which  they  jnay  have 
entered  the  port.  Now,  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  believe — and  it  would  seem 
that  they  are  right  in  their  opinion,  if  uniform  practice  is  any  evidence  of  correct  con- 
etraction — ^that  they  can  with  propriety  take  fish  anywhere  on  the  coasts  of  the  British 
provinces,  if  not  nearer  than  three  marine  miles  from  land,  an^  have  the  right  to  resort 
to  their  ports  for  shelter,  wood,  and  water ;  nor  has  this  claim,  it  is  believ^,  ever  been 
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serioDsly  disputed » baaed  as  it  is  on  the  plain  and  obvions  terms  of  the  convention. 
Indeed,  the  main  object  of  the  treaty  was  not  only  to  secare  to  American  fishermen,  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  employment,  the  right  of  fishing,  bnt  likewise  to  insure  tbem  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  conveniences  afforded  by  the  neiehboriog  coasts  of  British 
settlements  as  might  be  reconcilable  with  the  just  rights  and  interents  of  British  sub- 
jects and  The  due  administration  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  The  construction,  there- 
fore, which  has  been  attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  by  the 
anthorittes  of  Nova  Scotia  is  directly  m  conflict  with  their  object,  and  entirely  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  aud  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  one, 
moreover,  which  would  lead  to  the  abandonment,  to  a  ffreat  extent,  of  a  highly  im- 
portant branch  of  American  iudnstry,  which  could  not  tor  a  moment  be  admitted  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Lord  PalmerBton  acknawledges  tbe  receipt  of  this  note,  and  states 
that  he  has  referred  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial 
Department.  Here  the  matter  rested,  no  definite  auderstanding  seem- 
ing to  have  arisen  between  tbe  two  governments. 

On  May  lU,  1843,  the  American  schooner  Washington,  belonging  to 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  was  seized  in  the  Bay  of  Fandy  by  an  officer  of 
the  provincial  customs,  and  carried  into  Yarmonth,  Nova  Scotia,  on 
aooonnt  of  alleged  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  Wash- 
ington was,  at  the  time  of  her  seizure,  within  the  Bay  of  Fuiidy,  bat 
distant  ten  miles  from  the  shore,  as  appears  from  the  deposition  of  Will- 
iam Bragg,  one  of  her  crew : 

I  further  depose  and  say  that  at  no  time  while  I  was  on  board  said  schooner  did  we, 
or  any  of  us,  take  or  attempt  to  take  fish  within  ten  miles  of  the  coast  of  Nora  Sootia, 
Ntm  Brvnswiekf  or  of  tbe  islands  belonging  to  either  of  those  provinces;  that  the  place 
where  said  soboooer  was  taken  possettsion  of  as  aforesaid  was  opposite  to  a  place  on 
tbe  ooastH  of  Nova  Sootia  called  Gulliver's  HtAe^  aud  is  distant  from  Annapolis  Out 
about  fifteen  miles,  the  said  GuUiver's  Hole  being  to  the  southwestward  of  said  Annap- 
olis Gat. 

This  seizure  of  the  Washington  was  the  cause  of  a  special  message  of 
Pieeident  Tyler  to  the  United  States  Senate,  February  28,  1845. 

Tbe  correspondence  between  Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minister,  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  shows  the  positions  taken  by  the  two  governments. 

Mr.  BvereU  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  Augmsi  10,  1843. 

The  nndersiiniedy  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  8>  ate  for  Foreign  Affairs,  tue  accompanying  papers  relating  to  the 
seiznre,  on  the  10th  of  May  last,  on  tne  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  an  officer  of  tbe  pro- 
vincial customs,  of  tbe  American  fishing-schooner  Washington,  of  Newbnryport,  in  the 
State  of  Massachnsetts,  for  an  alleged  infraction  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Convention 
of  tbe  SDth  of  October,  1818,  betwe«in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

It  appt'ars  from  the  deposition  of  William  Brag^,  a  seaman  on  board  the  Washing- 
ton, Uuit  Ski  the  time  of  her  seizure  she  was  not  within  ten  miles  of  ttie  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia.  By  the  first  article  of  tbe  convention  alluded  to,  the  United  States  renouuce 
any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  their  iu habitants  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish 
on  or  within  three  marine  milesof  any  ooas&of  Her  M^feety's  dominions  iu  America  tor 
which  express  provision  is  not  made  in  the  said  article.  This  renunciation  is  tbe  ouly 
limitation  existing  on  the  right  of  fishiuK  upon  the  coasts  of  Her  H  gesty's  domintons 
in  Amerie*  aecared  to  the  pM>ple  of  the  United  States  by  tbe  third  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1763. 

The  nghty  therefore,  of  fishing  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Sootia,  at  a  greater 
diatanoe  Uiao  three  miles,  is  so  plain,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  ooncelve  on  what 
gronnd  it  could  be  drawn  in  question,  had  not  attempts  been  already  made  by  the 
provincial  authorities  of  Her  Mi^esty's  colonies  to  interfere  with  its  exereise.  These 
attenpta  have  formed  the  subject  of  repeated  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  tha  United  States,  as  will  appear  from. several  notes  addressed  by  the  prede- 
oeasor  of  tbe  nadersi^ned  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

From  the  conatraction  attempted  to  be  placed,  on  former  occasions,  upon  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  by  the  colonial  authorities,  the  undersigned  supposes  that 
the  Washington  was  seised  beoanae  she  was  found  fishing  iu  the  Ba^  of  Fundy^  and 
on  the  ground  thai  the  lines  within  whioh  Amerioan  vessels  are  forbidden  to  fi^n  are 
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to  run  from  headland  to  headland,  and  not  to  follow  the  shore.  It  is  plain,  howoTer, 
that  neither  the  words  nor  the  spirit  of  the  oonventloD  admits  of  any  saoh  constroe- 
tioD ;  nor,  it  is  believed,  was  it  set  np  by  the  provinoial  anthorities  for  several  yeacs 
after  the  negotiation  of  that  instrnment.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  Lord  Aber- 
deen that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  great  extent  of  the  sea-ooasts  of  Her  lit- 
est y's  poftses^inns  in  Aiiierioa  in  which  the  right  of  an  American  vessel  to  fish  can  be 
snjeot  to  lesfi  dunbt  than  that  in  which  the  Washington  was  seized. 

For  a  full  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  complaints  which  have,  from  time  to  time, 
be^n  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
colonial  anthorities  of  Great.  Britain,  the  undernigned  invites  the  attention  of  Lord 
Al>erdepn  to  a  nott^  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  addressed  to  Lord  Palmerston  on  the27tb  March, 
1841.  The  receipt  of  this  note  was  acknowledged  by  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  2d  of 
April;  snd  Mr.  Stevenson  was  informed  that  the  sabject  was  referred  by  bis  lordahip 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department. 

On  tlie  28th  of  the  samt)  mouth,  Mr.  Stevenson  was  further  informed  b^  Lord  Palmer- 
ston that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Colonial  Department,  acquainting  his  lord- 
ship that  Mr.  Stevenson's  commnnication  would  be  forwarded  to  Lord  FAlklaod,  with 
instrnctions  to  iuquire  into  the  allegations  contained  therein,  and  to  furnish  a  detailed 
report  npon  the  subject.  The  undersigned  does  not  find  on  the  files  of  this  legation 
any  further  coniujuuicatiou  from  Lord  Palmerston  in  reply  to  Mr.  Stt-venson's  letter 
of  the  27th  March,  1{<41 ;  and  he  believes  that  letter  still  remains  unanswered. 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Washington,  and  those  of  a  similar  nature  which 
have  formerly  occurred,  the  undersigned  cannot  but  remark  npou  the  impropriety  of 
the  conduct  of  the  colonial  authorities  in  undertaking,  without  directions  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  to  set  np  a  new  construction  of  a  treaty  between  the  United 
StatcH  and  England,  and  in  proceeding  to  act  upon  it  by  the  forcible  seizure  of  American 
vesvels. 

Such  a  summary  procedure  could  only  be  Justified  by  a  case  of  extreme  necessity, 
and  where  some  grave  and  impending  mischief  required  to  be  averted  without  delay. 
To  proceed  to  the  capture  of  vessels  of  a  friendly  power  for  taking  a  few  fish  within 
limits  alleged  to  be  forbidden,  although  allowed  by  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  very  objectionable  streteh  of  provincial  authority.  The  case  is 
obviously  one  for  the  consideration  of  the  two  governments,  and  in  which  no  disturb- 
ance of  a  right,  exercised  without  question  for  fifty  years  from  the  treaty  of  1783, 
ought  to  be  attempted  by  any  subordinate  authority.  Even  Her  Migesty's  Govern- 
ment, the  undersigned  is  convinced,  would  not  proceed  in  such  a  case  to  violent 
measures  of  suppression  without  some  understanding  with  the  (government  of  the 
United  States,  or,  in  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  come  to  an  understanding,  without 
due  notice  given  of  the  course  intended  to  be  pursued. 

The  undersigned  need  not  urge  upon  Lord  Abenleen  the  desirableness  of  an  author- 
itative intervention  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  put  an  end  to  the 
proceedings  complained  ol  The  President  of  the  United  States  entertains  a  confident 
expectation  of  an  eariy  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
now  for  so  long  a  time  under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  This 
expectation  is  the  result  of  the  President's  reliance  upon  the  st^nse  of  justice  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  the  fact  that,  from  the  year  1818,  the  date  of  the  conven- 
tion, until  some  years  after  the  attempts  of  the  provincial  authorities  to  restrict  the 
right's  of  American  vessels  by  colonial  legislation,  a  j)rac/toa2  construction  was  giveo  to 
the  fiist  article  of  the  convention  in  accordance  with  the  obvious  purport  of  its 
terms,  and  settlinff  its  meaning  as  understood  by  the  United  States. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  tender  to  Lord  Aberdeen  the 
assurance  of  his  distinguished  consideration. 

Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Eperett,  April  15, 1844. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  submitting  this  case,  does  not  cite  the  words  of  the  treaty,  bnt 
states  in  general  terms  that,  by  the  first  article  of  said  treaty,  the  United  States  re- 
nounce any  liberty  heret^ifore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  their  inhabitants  to  take,  dry,  or 
cure  fish  on  or  within  three  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in 
America.  Upon  reference,  however,  to  the  words  of  the  treaty,  it  will  be  seen  that 
American  vessels  bave  no  right  to  fish,  and,  indeed,  are  expressly  debarred  from  fish- 
ing* in  any  bay  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  words  of  the  treaty  of  October,  1818,  Article  1,  run  thus:  ''And  the  United 
States  hereby  renounce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  in- 
habitants thereof  to  to^,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  marise  miles  of  any  coasts, 
'hayel  creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  not  included 
within  the  above-mentioned  limits ;  that  is,  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  other  parts 
separate  from  Nova  Scotia:  Provided^  Aotrevfr,  That  the  American  fishermen  shall  be 
-admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,"  &c. 
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It  is  tbm  clesrly  provided  that  American  flshermen  shall  not  take  fleh  within  three 
marine  miles  of  any  bay  of  Nova  Scotia,  Ao,  If  the  treaty  was  intended  to  stt palate 
simply  that  American  fishermen  should  not  take  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia,  dtc,  there  was  no  occasion  for  using  the  word  **  bay  "  at  all.  Bat  the 
proTiso  at  the  end  of  the  article  shows  that  the  word  *'  bay ''  was  ased  ddsif(aedly ; 
for  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  proviso  that,  ander  certain  circa mstances,  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  may  enter  hays;  by  which  it  is  evidently  meant  that  they  may,  under 
those  drenmstanoes,  pass  the  sea-line  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  The  under- 
signed apprehends  that  this  constrnotion  will  be  admitted  by  Mr.  Everett. 

ifr.  EcereU  to  Mr.  Aherdem,  May )»,  1844. 

The  undersigned  had  remarked,  in  his  note  of  the  10th  of  August  last,  on  the  im- 
propriety of  the  conduct  ot  the  colonial  authorities  in  proceeding,  in  reference  to  a 
qaestion  of  construction  of  a  treaty  pending  between  the  two  countries,  to  decide  the 
qaestion  in  their  own  Cavor,  and,  in  virtue  of  that  decision,  to  order  the  capture  of 
tlie  vessels  of  a  friendly  State.  A  summary  exercise  of  power  of  this  kind,  the  under- 
signed is  sure,  would  never  be  resorted  to  by  Her  Mi^esty's  Ooverument,  except  in  an 
extreme  case,  while  a  negotiation  was  in  train  on  the  point  at  issue.  Such  a  proced- 
ure on  the  part  of  a  local  colonial  authority  is,  of  course,  highly  obiectionable ;  and 
the  nndersigned  cannot  but  again  invite  the  attention  of  Liora  Aberaeeu  to  this  view 
of  the  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  main  qaestion,  of  the  right  of  American  vessels  to  fish  within 
the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  Bay  of  Fuody,  it  is  necessary,  for  a  clear  undeistand- 
Ina:  of  the  case,  to  go  back  to  tb<^  treaty  of  1783. 

By  this  treaty  it  was  provided  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  be  allowed 
"  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fisher- 
men shall  use,  bat  not  to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island ;  and  also  on  the  coasts, 
bays,  and  cricks  of  all  other  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America;  and 
that  the  American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the 
unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador, 
so  long  as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  either  of  them, 
shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such 
settlement,  witnout  a  previous  agreement  f jr  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  pro- 
prietors, or  possessors  of  that  ground." 

These  privileges  and  conditions  were,  in  reference  to  a  country  of  which  a  consider- 
able portion  was  then  unsettled,  likelv  to  be  attended  with  differencas  of  opinion  as  to 
what  should,  in  the  progress  of  time,  be  accounted  a  settlement  from  which  American 
fishermen  might  be  excluded.  These  differences  ia  fact  arose;  and,  by  the  year  1818, 
the  state  of  tbinp  was  so  far  changed  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  thought  it  neces- 
sary, in  negotiattoff  the  conve  ition  of  that  year,  entirely  to  except  the  P.ovince  of 
Nova  Scotia  from  the  number  of  the  places  which  might  be  freqneuted  by  Americans, 
aa  being  in  part  unsettled,  and  t<o  provide  that  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States 
should  not  parsue  their  occupation  within  three  miles  of  the  shores,  bays,  creeks,  and 
harbors  of  that  and  other  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  possessions  similarly  situated.  The 
privilege  reserved  to  American  fishermen  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  of  taking  fish  in  all 
waters,  and  drying  them  on  all  the  unsettled  portions  of  the  coast  of  these  possessions, 
was  aecordingly,  by  the  convention  of  1818,  restricted  as  follows : 

^  The  UoitMi  States  hereby  renouuce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  eajoyed  or  claimed 
by  the  luhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles 
of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britaanio  Mi^esty's  dominions  in 
America,  not  ioclailed  within  the  above-mentioned  limits :  Provided^  however.  That  the 
American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  purpose  of 
aheltering  and  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever."   ' 

The  existing  donbt  as  to  the  construction  of  the  provision  arises  from  the  fact  that 
n  broad  arm  of  the  sea  mns  ap  to  the  northeast  between  tne  provinces  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Sootia.  This  arm  of  the  sea,  being  commonly  called  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
iboagh  not  In  reality  possess! og  all  the  characers  usually  implied  by  the  term  **  bay," 
has  of  late  years  been  claimed  by  the  provincial  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia  to  be  in- 
elnded  among  '*  the  oossts,  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors  "  forbidden  to  American  fishermen. 

An  examination  of  the  map  is  sufllcient  to  show  the  doubtful  nature  of  this  construc- 
tioo.  It  was  notoriously  the  object  of  the  article  of  the  treaty  in  question  to  put  an 
end  to  the  diflcnlties  which  &ad  grown  ont  of  the  operations  of  the  fishermen  from  the 
Uoited  States,  along  the  coasts  and  upon  the  shores  of  the  settled  portions  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  fyr  that  parpose,  to  remove  their  vessels  to  a  distance  not  exceeding  three 
miles  from  the  same.  In  estimating  this  distance,  the  undersigned  admits  it  to  be  the 
intent  of  the  treaty,  as  it  is  itself  reasonable,  to  have  regard  to  the  general  line  of  the 
eoast ;  and  to  eonslaer  its  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors—that  is,  the  inaentations  usually 
so  aecoonted-HW  Inclnded  within  that  line.    But  the  undersigned  cannot  admit  it  to 
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be  Teasonable,  Instead  of  thvs  ft>llowin|^  the  general  directions  of  the  ooaet,  to  draw  a 
line  from  the  eoathweetemmoet  point  of  Ifova  Scotia  to  the  termination  of  the  north- 
eastern boundary  between  the  United  States  and  New  Bmnswick ;  and  to  ooosider  the 
arms  of  the  sea  which  will  thas  be  oat  off,  and  which  cannot  on  that  line  be  lees  than 
sixty  miles  wide,  as  one  of  the  bays  on  the  coast  from  which  American  Tessels  are  ex- 
cluded. By  this  interpretation,  the  Ushermen  of  the  United  States  would  be  ahat  oat 
from  the  waters  distant,  not  three,  bat  thirty  miles  from  any  part  of  the  colonial  coast. 
The  nnderaign^  cannot  perceive  that  any  assignable  object  of  the  restriction  impmed 
by  the  CouTention  of  I8I0  on  the  fishmg  privilege  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  requires  such  a  latitude  of  construction. 

It  is  obvious  that,  by  the  t  rms  of  tlie  treaty,  the  farthest  distance  to  which  fishing- 
vessels  of  the  United  States  are  obliged  to  hold  tbem»'elves  from  the  colonial  coasts  and 
bays  is  three  miles.  But,  owing  to  the  peouliar  configiiration  of  these  coasts,  there  is 
a  succeasion  of  bays  indenting  thn  shores  both  of  New  Bfonswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
within  any  distance  not  less  than  thren  miles — ^a  privilege  from  the  enjoyment  of  which 
they  will  be  wholly  excluded— in  this  part  of  the  coast,  if  the  broad  arm  of  the  sea 
which  flows  op  between  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  is  itself  to  lie  considered  one 
of  the  forbidden  bays. 

Lastly — and  this  consideration  seems  to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt — the  constmc- 
tion  set  up  by  Her  Majesty's  colonial  authorities  would  altogether  nullify  another,  and 
that  a  most  important,  stipulation  of  the  treaty,  about  which  there  is  no  controversy, 
viz,  the  privilegCH  reserved  to  American  fishing- vessels  of  taking  shelter  and  repairing 
damages  in  the  bays  within  which  they  are  forbiddeu  to  fish.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
shelter  nor  means  of  repairing  damages  for  a  vessel  entering  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  itself 
coubidered.  It  is  necessary,  before  reliefer  succor  of  any  kind  can  be  had,  to  traverse 
that  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  and  reach  the  bays  and  harbors  (properly  so  called)  which 
indent  the  coast,  and  which  are  no  doubt  the  bays  and  harbors  referred  to  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1818.  The  privilege  of  entering  the  latter  in  extremity  of  weather,  reserved 
by  the  treaty,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  enables  the  fisherman,  whose  equips^ 
is  always  very  slender — that  of  the  Washington  was  four  men  all  told — to  pursue  his 
laborious  occupation  with  comparative  safety,  in  the  assurance  that,  in  one  of  the  sud- 
den and  dangerous  changes  of  weather  so  frequent  and  so  terrible  on  this  iron-boond 
coast,  he  can  take  shelter  in  a  neighboring  and  friendly  port.  To  forbid  him  to  approach 
within  thirty  miles  of  that  port,  except  for  shelter  in  extremity  of  weathi^r,  is  to  forbid 
him  to  resort  there  for  that  pnipose.  It  is  keeping  him  at  such  a  distance  at  sea  as 
wholly  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  privilege  expressly  reeerved. 

In  fact,  it  would  follow,  if  the  construction  contended  for  by  the  British  colonial 
authorities  were  sustained,  that  two  entirely  different  limitations  would  exist  in  refer- 
ence to  the  right  of  shelter  reserved  to  American  vessels  on  the  shores  of  Her  M^iesty's 
colonial  possessions.  They  would  be  allowed  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  place  of 
shelter  along  the  greater  part  of  the  coast ;  while,  in  reference  to  the  entire  extent  of 
shore  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  they  would  be  wholly  prohibited  from  fishing  along 
the  coast,  and  would  be  kept  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  tbirty  miles  from  any  place  of 
refuge  in  case  of  extremity.  There  are  certainly  no  obvious  principles  which  render 
such  a  construction  probable. 

In  August,  1844,  the  Americaii  scbooner  Argns  was  seized  while  fish- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Gape  Breton,  nnder  exactly  similar  circamstances 
with  the  seizare  of  the  Washington* 

Mr.  Everett,  at  the  request  of  tlie  United  States  Gk>vernment,  called 
this  seizare  to  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  reiterates  the 
arguments  previously  used  with  reference  to  the  Washington : 

Mr.  Everett  to  the  Earl  of  Aherdeem,  Oohber  9, 1844. 

The  BBdersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Earl  of  Al)erdeen,  Her  Mi^esty's 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  aCEsirs,  the  accompanying  papers  relating  to 
the  capture  of  an  American  fishing-vessel,  the  Argus,  by  a  governmeot  cotter  mm 
HallAkx,  the  Sylph,  on  the  6th  of  July  last. 

In  addition  to  the  seisnre  of  the  yessel,  her  late  commander,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  wiU 
perceive  from  his  deposition,  complains  of  harsh  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  capton. 

The  grounds  assigned  for  the  capture  of  this  vessel'  are  not  stated  with  great  dis- 
tinctness. They  appear  to  be  connected  partly  with  the  constrnction  set  np  by  Her 
Majesty's  provincial  authorities  in  America  that  the  line  within  which  vessela  of  the 
United  States  aro  forbidden  to  fish  is  to  be  drawn  from  headland  to  headland,  and  sot 
to  follow  the  indentations  of  the  coast,  and  partly  with  the  regulations  established 
by  those  authorities  in  consequence  of  the  annexation  of  Cape  Braton  to  Nova  Scotia. 

With  respect  to  the  former  point,  the  nndersigned  deems  it  aaneoeosaiyi  od  Uiis 
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ooeasioii,  to  add  aoythlng  to  the  obaervatton  oontained  io  his  note  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
of  the  ^th  of  May,  on  the  sabject  of  limitations  of  the  riffht  secared  to  American 
&*hing-yefiseU  by  the  Treaty  of  1783  and  the  Convention  of  1818,  in  reply  to  the  note 
of  hie  lordship  of  the  15th  of  April  on  the  same  subject.  As  far  as  the  capture  of  the 
ArgDS  was  made  under  the  same  authority  of  the  act  annexing  Cape  Breton  to  Nova 
Seoiia,  the  nadersigned  would  observe  that  he  is  under  the  impression  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legality  of  that  measure  is  still  pending  liefore  the  Judicial  committee  of 
Her  Ifajeety'tt  privy  oounoil.  It  would  be  very  doubtful  whether  rights  secared  to 
AmerieaQ  veasela  under  public  oompacte  oould,  under  any  cireumstanoee,  be  impaired 
by  acts  of  aobeequent  domestic  legislation ;  but  to  proceed  to  capture  American  ves- 
sels in  virtue  nf  snoh  acta,  while  their  legality  is  drawu  in  qneettou  by  the  home  gov- 
ernment, seeme  to  be  a  measure  as  unjust  aa  it  is  harsh. 

Without  enlarging  i^n  these  views  of  the  subject,  the  undersigned  would  invite  the 
attantioii  of  the  £arl  of  Aberdeen  to  the  severity  and  ii^ostice  which  in  other  respects 
charaeterise  the  laws  and  regulations  adopted  by  Her  M^Ji^sty's  provincial  authorities 
againat  the  flahtug- vessels  of  the  United  States.  Sume  of  the  provisions  of  the  pro* 
vineial  law  in  raferenoe  to  the  seisurea  wbieh  it  authorizes  of  American  vessels,  were 
pronoanoed,  in  a  note  of  Mr.  Stevenson  to  Viscount  Palmerston,  of  the  27th  of  March, 
1841,  to  be  ^  violations  of  well-eatablished  priueiples  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
and  of  the  principles  of  the  just  laws  of  well-civilized  nations'';  and  this  strong  lan- 
guage was  uaed  by  Mr.  Stevenson  under  the  express  instructions  of  his  government. 

A  demand  of  security  io  defend  the  snit  from  pereons  so  little  able  to  furnish  it  as  the 
captains  of  small  fishing-echooners,  and  so  heavy  that,  in  the  language  of  the  consul 
at  Halifax,  **  it  is  generally  bettt9r  to  let  the  suit  go  by  default,"  must  be  regarded  as  a 

groviaion  of  this  description.  Others  still  more  oppressive  are  pointed  out  in  Mr. 
tevenson's  note  above  referred  to,  in  reference  to  which  the  ondersigued  finds  him- 
self obligvd  to  repeat  the  remark  made  in  his  note  to  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the  10th  of 
Angoat,  1843,  that  he  believes  it  still  remains  unanswered. 

It  is  fitated  by  the  captain  of  the  Argus  that  the  commander  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
sehoooer  by  which  he  was  captured  said  that  he  was  within  three  miles  of  the  line 
beyond  which,  **  on  their  oonstruction  of  the  treaty,  we  were  a  lawful  prize,  and  that 
ha  setaed  na  to  settle  the  question." 

The  ondevsigned  again  feels  it  his  duty,  on  behalf  of  his  government,  formally  to 
prptoat  against  an  act  of  this  description.  American  vessels  of  trifling  size,  and  pur- 
satng  a  braneh  of  industry  of  the  most  harmless  description,  which,  nowever  benefi- 
cial to  themselves,  occasions  no  detriment  to  others,  instead  of  being  turned  off  the 
debatable  fiahing-groond— a  remedy  fully  adequate  to  the  alleged  evil— are  proceeded 
against  aa  if  engaged  in  the  most  undonbted  infractions  of  municipal  law  or  the  law 
of  nations ;  captured  and  sent  into  port,  their  crews  deprived  of  their  clothing  and 
pefsonal  eflEeets,  and  the  vessels  subjected  to  a  mode  of  procedure  in  the  courts  which 
amonnta  in  many  eases  to  oonfisoation ;  and  this  is  done  to  settle  the  construction  of 


A  eoafae  so  violent  and  nnneoessarily  harsh  would  be  regarded  by  any  government 
aa  a  Jnat  oaoaa  of  oomplaint  against  any  other  with  whom  it  might  differ  in  the  con- 
st raot  ion  of  a  national  compact.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  these  are  the  acts  of 
a  proTioeial  government,  with  whom  that  of  the  United  States  has  and  can  have  no 
ioteroonrae,  and  that  they  contiooe  and  are  repeated  while  the  United  States  and 
Offeat  Britain,  the  only  parties  to  the  treaty  the  purport  of  whose  provinions  is  called 
in  qaestion,  are  amioably  disenssing  the  matter,  with  every  wish  on  both  sides  to  bring 
it  to  a  reasonable  aettlement»  Lord  Aberdeen  will  perceive  that  it  becomes  a  subject  of 
eompliiiut  of  the  most  serious  kind. 

Aa  aocbt  the  nodefaigned  is  instructed  again  to  bring  it  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  notice, 
and  to  espreas  the  oonfideot  hope  that  such  measures  of  redress  as  the  urgency  of  the 
requires  will,  at  the  instance  of  his  lordship,  be  promptly  resorted  to. 


March  10, 1845,  Lord  Aberdeen  writes  to  Mr.  Everett,  informing  him 
that,  althoagh  the  British  Oovernment  still  adhered  to  their  previous 
oonatmction  of  the  treaty,  and  denied  any  right  of  American  fishermen 
to  fish  irithin  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland 
across  the  months  of  the  bays  on  the  Canadian  coast,  yet  the  rule  would 
be  relaxed  so  far  that  American  vessels  would  be  permitted  to  fish  in 
the  Bay  of  Fnndy  at  any  part  not  less  than  three  miles  from  shore,  and 
*'  provided  they  do  not  approach,  except  in  the  cases  specified  in  the 
tfeaty  of  1818,  within  three  miles  of  the  entrance  of  any  bay  on  the 
ooast  of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Branswick." 

Mr.  Everett,  March  25, 1845,  thanks  Lord  Aberdeen  for  ^Hhe  amicable 
disposition  evinced  by  Her  Majesty's  Government;"  but  be  still  main- 
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tains  tbe  American  constrnction  of  the  treaty ;  saying  that  be  does  this, 
not  <*  for  the  sake  of  detracting  from  the  liberality  evinced  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  relaxing  from  what  they  regard  as  their  right, 
but  it  wonld  be  placing  his  own  government  in  a  false  position  to  accept 
as  mere  favor  that  for  which  they  have  so  longand  strennonsly  contended 
as  due  to  them  from  the  Convention." 

Id  the  case  of  the  Washiogton,  whioh  formed  the  aabject  of  the  Dote  of  the  ander- 
aigned  of  the  25th  of  May,  1844,  to  whioh  the  preaent  oommanioation  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen is  a  reply,  the  captare  complained  of  was  in  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fnndy.  The 
principal  portion  of  the  argument  of  tbe  nndersigned  was  addressed  to  that  part  of  the 
subject. 

In  tbe  case,  however,  of  the  Argns,  which  was  treated  in  tbe  note  of  the  nnderaigned 
of  the  9th  of  October,  the  capture  was  in  the  waters  which  wash  the  northeastern  coast 
of  Cape  Breton,  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  intercepted,  indeed,  between  a  straight 
lioe  drawn  from  Cape  North  to  the  northern  head  of  Cow  Bay,  bat  possessing  none  of 
the  characters  of  a  bay  (far  lees  so  than  the  Bay  of  Fnndv),  and  not  called  a  <*bay  " 
on  any  map  which  the  nndersigned  has  seen.  Tbe  aforesaid  line  is  a  degree  of  latitude 
in  length ;  and,  as  far  us  reliance  can  be  placed  on  tbe  only  maps  (English  ones)  in  tbe 
possession  of  the  undersigned  on  which  this  coast  is  distinctly  laid  down,  it  would  ex- 
clude vessels  from  fishing-grounds  which  might  be  thirty  miles  from  tbe  shore. 

But  if  Her  Majesty's  provincial  authorities  are  permitted  to  rejgard  as  a  *'  bay  "  any 
portion  of  the  sea  whicn  can  be  cut  off  by  a  direct  line  connecting  two  points  of  the 
coast,  however  destitute  in  other  respects  of  tbe  character  usually  implied  by  that 
name,  not  only  will  the  waters  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  but  on  many 
other  parts  of  the  shores  of  tbe  An^lo- American  dependencies  where  such  exclusion  has 
not  yet  been  thought  of,  be  prohibited  to  American  fishermen.  In  fact,  the  waters 
which  wash  the  entire  southeastern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  Cape  Sable  to  Cape 
Canso,  a  distance  on  a  straight  line  of  rather  less  than  three  hnndred  miles,  would  in 
this  way  constitute  a  bay,  mm  which  United  States  fishermen  wonld  be  excluded. 

The  undersigned,  however,  forbears  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  being  far  from  oertain, 
on  a  compariHon  of  all  that  is  said  in  the  two  notes  of  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the  10th  in- 
stant, as  to  the  relaxation  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  embrace  the  waters  of  the  northeastern  coasts  of  Cape  Breton,  as  well  aa 
the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  British  colonial  fishermen  possess  considerable  advantages  over  those  of  tbe 
United  States.  The  remoter  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  are  eontiiderably 
more  accessible  to  the  colonial  than  to  the  United  States  fishermen.  Tbe  fishing- 
grounds  on  the  coasts  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  abounding  in  ood,  mack- 
erel, and  herring,  lie  at  the  doors  of  tbe  former.  He  is,  therefore,  able  to  pursae  his 
avocation  in  a  smaller  cla8S  of  vessels,  and  requires  a  smaller  outfit ;  he  is  able  to  use 
the  net  and  the  seine  to  great  advantage  in  the  small  bays  and  inlets  along  tbe  coast 
from  which  the  fishermen  of  tbe  UuitMl  States,  under  any  construction  of  the  treaty, 
are  excluded. 

AH,  or  nearly  all,  the  materials  of  sbipbuiVMng— timber,  iron,  cordage,  and  canvas — 
are  cheaper  in  the  colonies  than  in  tbe  United  States;  as  are  salt,  books,  and  lines. 
There  is  also  a  great  adviintage  enjoyed  by  the  former  in  reference  to  the  supply  of 
bai^  and  curing  the  fish.  These  and  other  causes  have  enabled  tbe  colonial  fiahermen 
to  drive  those  of  tbe  United  States  out  of  many  foreign  markets,  a^d  might  do  so  at 
home  but  for  the  protection  aflforded  by  the  duties. 

It  may  be  added,  that  tbe  highest  dnty  on  the  kinds  of  fish  that  would  be  sent  to 
American  market  is  less  than  a  half-penny  per  i>ound,  which  cannot  do  more  than 
counterbalance  the  numerous  advantages  possessed  by  tbe  colonial. 

The  undersigned  supposes,  though  be  has  no  particular  ioformation  to  that  effect, 
that  equal  or  higher  duties  exist  in  the  colonies  on  the  importation  of  fish  from  the 
United  States. 

Tbe  nndersigned  requests  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  accept  the  assuranoe  of  his  high 
consideration. 

On  the  same  date,  March  25, 1845,  Mr.  Everett  writes  to  Mr.  Gal- 
honn,  reporting  the  communication  of  Lord  Aberdeen  granting  Amer- 
ican fishermen  permission  to  fish  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy : 

Ton  are  aware  that  the  constrnction  of  the  first  article  of  the  Convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Unvted  States,  of  1R18,  relative  to  tbe  right  of  fishing  in  the 
waters  of  the  Anglo-American  dependencies,  has  long  been  in  discussion  between  the 
two  governments.  Instructions  on  this  subject  were  several  times  addressed  by  Mr. 
Forsyth  to  my  predecessor,  particularly  in  a  dispatch  of  the  20th  of  February,  1841, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  an  able  and  elaborate  note  from  Mr.  Stevenson  to  Lord 
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Pa1m«nioOy  of  ibe  87th  of  the  ibllowioff  month.  Mr.  Stevenson's  representations  were 
sekDOwledged,  and  referred  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  provinoiol  government  of 
Nova  Seotia;  bat  no  other  answer  was  returned  to  them. 

The  exclusion  of  American  fishermen  from  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  was  the 
most  prominent  of  the  grievances  complained  of  on  behalf  of  the  united  States.  Hav- 
ing received  instmotions  from  the  department  in  reference  to  the  seizare  of  the  Wash- 
ington, of  Newbnryport,  for  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  I  represented  the  case  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  a  note  of  the  10th  of  Angast,  1643.  An  answer  was  received  to  this  note 
on  the  15th  of  April  following;  in  which  Lord  Aberdeen  confined  himself  to  stating 
that,  by  the  terms  of  the  convention,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  not  allowed 
to  fish  within  three  miles  of  any  bay  npon  the  coast  of  the  British  American  colonies, 
and  eonld  not,  therofore,  be  permitted  to  parsue  their  avocation  within  the  Bay  of 
Fandy.  I  roplied  to  this  note  on  the  25th  of  May  folio  «ring,  and  endeavored  to 
show  that  it  was  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  first  article  of  the  Convention  of  18H  to 
reserve  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  right  of  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the 
coast.  Some  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  controversy  at  that  time  will  be  foand  in  my 
dispatch  No.  130,  of  the  26th  of  May  last. 

On  the  9th  of  October  last,  in  obedience  to  yonr  instructions,  No.  105,  I  addressed  a 
note  to  Lord  Aberdeen  in  rereronce  to  the  case  of  the  Argus  of  Portland,  which  was 
captured  while  fishing  on  St.  Anne's  Bank,  off  the  northeastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton. 
The  papers  relative  to  this  case  left  the  precise  grounds  of  the  seizure  of  the  Argus  in 
some  uncertainty.  It  was,  however,  sufficiently  apparent  that  they  were  to  some  ex- 
tent, at  least,  similar  to  those  for  which  the  Washington  had  been  captured. 

I  received  a  few  days  since,  and  her«)with  transmit,  a  note  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  con- 
taining the  satisfactory  intelligence,  that  after  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  al- 
though the  Queen's  Oovemment  adhero  to  th^  oonstructijn  of  the  convention  which 
they  have  always  maintained,  they  have  still  come  to  the  fietermination  of  relaxing 
from  it»  so  far  aa  to  allow  American  fishermen  to  pursue  their  avocations  in  the  Bay  of 
Fnndy. 

I  thought  it  proper,  in  replying  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  note,  to  recognize  in  ample  terms 
the  liberal  tpint  evinced  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  relaxing  from  what  they 
consider  their  right.  At  the  same  time,  I  felt  myself  bound  to  say  that  the  United 
States  eonld  not  accept  as  a  mere  favor  what  they  had  always  claimed  as  a  matter  of 
right,  securad  by  the  treaty. 

Jfr.  Everett  to  Mr.  Buehafian,  April  23,  1845. 

With  my  dispatch  No.  278,  of  25th  Maroh,  I  transmitted  the  note  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
of  the  lOtb  of  Maroh,  communicating  the  important  information  that  this  government 
had  come  to  the  determination  to  concede  to  American  fishermen  the  right  of  pursuing 
their  ooeopation  within  the  Bay  of  Fnndy.  It  was  left  somewhat  uncertain,  by  Lord 
Aberdeen's  note,  whether  this  concession  was  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  Bay  of 
Fnndy,  or  to  extend  to  other  portions  of  the  coast  of  the  Anglo-American  possessions, 
to  which  the  principles  contended  for  by  the  Government  of  the  Uuited  States  equally 
applv,  and  particularly  to  the  waters  on  the  northeastern  shores  of  Cape  Breton,  where 
the  Arsaa  was  captured.  In  my  notes  of  the  25th  ultimo  and  2d  instant,  on  the  subject 
of  the  waaliington  and  the  Argus,  I  was  careful  to  point  out  to  Lord  Aberdeen  that 
all  the  reaaons  for  admitting  the  ri^ht  of  Americans  to  fish  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  apply 
to  those  waters,  and  with  superior  force,  inasmuch  as  they  are  less  landlocked  than 
the  Bay  of  Fnndy ;  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  concession  was  meant  to  extend 
to  them,  which  there  was  some  reason  to  thioh,  from  the  mode  in  which  Lord  Aber- 
deen  expreaaed  himself,  was  the  case. 

I  received  last  evening  the  answer  of  his  lordship,  infonning  me  that  my  two  notes 
had  been  referred  to  the  Col'^nial  Office,  and  that  a  final  reply  could  not  be  returned 
tall  be  shoold  be  made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  that  reference ;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  concession  must  be  understood  to  be  limited  to  the  Bay  of  Fuody. 

The  merits  of  the  question  are  so  clear,  that  I  cannot  but  anticipate  that  the  decision 
of  the  Colonial  Office  will  be  in  favor  of  the  liberal  construction  of  the  convention.  In 
the  mean  time  I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that,  in  any  public  notice  which  may  be  given 
that  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  is  henceforth  open  to  Amencan  fishermen,  it  should  be  carefully 
stated  that  the  extension  of  the  same  privilege  to  the  other  great  bays  on  the  coast  of 
the  Anglo-American  dei>endencies  is  a  matter  of  negotiation  between  the  two  govern- 
menta. 

After  an  iDeffectaal  attempt  to  induce  the  United  States  to  conclnde 
a  Beciprocity  Treaty  with  the  Britinb  provinces,  Mr.  Cramptou  gave 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Webster,  July  5, 1852,  that  a  force 
of  war-Bteamers  and  sailing-vessels  was  coming  to  the  fishinggrouuds 
to  prevent  encroachments  of  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  on  the  flshing-grounds  reserved  to  Great  Britain. 
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Angnst  23, 1852,  tbe  Provinoial  Secretary  issued  a  notice,  that  *<do 
American  fishing- vessels  are  entitled  to  commercial  privileges  in  provin- 
cial ports,  bnt  are  subject  to  forfeitare  if  toand  engaged  in  traffic  The 
colonial  collectors  have  no  antbority  to  permit  freight  to  be  landed  from 
sach  vessels,  which,  under  the  convention,  can  only  enter  our  ports  for 
the  purposes  specified  therein,  and  for  no  other." 

Under  the  clauses  of  tbe  GonvAntion  of  February  8, 1863,  the  case  of 
the  ^*  Washington"  came  before  the  Joint  Commission  for  settlement  of 
claims,  in  London,  and,  on  the  disagreement  of  the  Oommissioners,  was 
decided  by  the  umpire,  Mr.  Jonbua  Bates,  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  ground  that,  by  the  construction  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  the  United 
States  fiftbermen  had  the  right  to  fish  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  and  the 
other  bays  of  the  coast  of  British  li^orth  American  Provinces,  as  long  as 
they  did  not  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  coasL  The  full  text  of  the 
decision  is  as  follows,  viz: 

Bates,  Umpire : 

The  BobooDer  WashingtoD  was  seised  by  tbe  revenae  schooner  Jalia,  d^taia  Darby, 
while  fishing  in  tbe  Bay  of  Fondy,  ten  miles  from  the  shore,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1643, 
on  the  charge  of  violating  tbe  treaty  of  1818.  She  was  carried  to  Yarmoatta,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  there  decreed  to  be  forfeiteid  to  the  crown  by  the  judge  of  tbe  vice>admiralty 
conrt,  and,  with  her  stores,  ordered  to  1^  sold.  The  owners  of  the  WasAitngton  olsim 
for  the  yalne  of  the  vessel  and  appartenanoes,  ontfir«,  and  damages,  ^483,  and  for 
eleven  years'  interest,  $1,638,  amonnting  together  to  $4,121.  By  the  recent  reoiprooity 
treaty,  happily  concladed  between  the  United  States  and  Qreat  Britain,  there  seenw  do 
chance  for  any  farther  dispute  in  regard  to  the  fisheries. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  that  treaty,  provision  was  not  made  for  settling  a  few 
small  claims  of  no  importaoce  io  a  pecuniary  sense,  which  were  then  existing ;  bnt,  as 
they  have  not  been  settled,  they  are  now  brought  before  this  Commission. 

The  WaHhington  fisbing-schoooer  was  seized,  as  before  stated,  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndj, 
ten  miles  from  the  shore,  off  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  treaty  of  1783  between  Qreat  Britain  and  the  United  States 
that  the  citizens  of  the  latter,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  the  former,  enjoyed  tbe 
1  ight  to  take  and  cure  fish  on  the  shores  of  all  parts  of  Her  Mijestv's  dominions  in  Amer^ 
ica  used  by  British  fishermen ;  bnt  not  to  dry  fish  on  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  which 
latter  privilege  was  confined  to  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  following  words: 
"And  American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  on  any  of  the  unset- 
tled bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but,  as  soon  as  said  shores  shall  become 
settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement  without  a  previous 
agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  tbe 
ground." 

The  treaty  of  1818  contains  the  following  stipulations  in  relation  to  tbe  fishery : 

*'  Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  United  States 
to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish  on  certain  coasts^  harbors^  and  orse^  of  His  Britannic  Mijes- 
ty's  dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall 
have,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  right  to  fish  on  .cer- 
tain portions  of  the  southern,  western,  and  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland ;  and,  also, 
on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  from  Mount  Joly,  on  tJie  southern  coast  of 
Labrador,  to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle;  and  thence,  northwardly,  indefi- 
nitely along  the  coast ;  and  that  American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure 
fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  said  described  coasts  until  the 
same  become  settled,  and  the  tJnited  States  renounce  the  liberty  heretofore  enjojfed  or 
claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  marine 
miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Maiesty's  domin- 
ions in  America,  not  included  in  the  above-mentioned  limits:  Provided,  however,  That 
the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining 
water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reservMl  for  them." 

The  question  turns,  so  far  as  relates  to  tbe  treaty  stipulations,  on  the  meanlag  given 
to  the  word  '*  bays''  in  the  treaty  of  1783.  By  that  treaty  the  Americans  had  no  right 
to  dry  and  cure  fish  on  the  shores  and  baifs  of  Newfoundland ;  but  they  had  that  right 
on  the  shores,  coasts,  bay$,  harbortf  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and,  as  they  mnst  land 
to  cure  fish  on  the  shores,  bays,  and  creeks,  they  were  evidently  admitted  to  the  shores 
of  the  haySf  &c.  By  the  treaty  of  1818  the  same  right  is  granted  to  onre  fish  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  d&c,  of  Newfoundland;  but  the  Americana  relinquished  that  right,  aatf 
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ikt  right  to  JUik  wUXh^  ikree  ndUB  of  the  eoasU,  haWf  d&o.,  of  Nova  8eoHa.  Tftkine  it  for 
graoted  that  %he  irmmera  of  the  treaty  iDtended  that  the  word  *'  bay  "  or  "  baya ^should 
have  the  aame  meaning  in  all  oaseAi  and  no  mention  being  made  of  headlands,  there 
a]»pean  no  donbt  that  the  Washington,  in  fishing  ten  miles  from  the  shore^  violated  no 
stiimlations  of  the  treaty. 

II  was  orged,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Ooremment,  that  1^  **  ooaato,"  ^'  bays/'  &o.,  is 
understood  an  imaginary  line  drawn  along  the  coast  from  headland  to  headland,  and 
that  the  Jarisdiction  of  Her  Mi^esty  extends  three  marine  miles  ootside  of  this  line; 
tbns  elosing  all  the  bays  on  the  coast  or  shore,  and  that  great  body  of  water  called  the 
Bay  of  Fnndv,  against  Americans  and  others,  making  the  latter  a  British  bay.  This 
doctrine  of  the  headlands  is  new,  and  has  received  a  proper  limit  in  the  convention  bo- 
tween  France  and  Great  Britain  of  2d  of  Aagnst;  1839;*  in  which  '*it  is  agreed  that 
the  distance  of  three  miles,  fixed  as  the  general  limit  for  the  exdnsive  right  of  fisherv 
opon  the  coasts  of  the  two  conntrieii,  shall,  with  respect  to  bays  the  months  of  which 
do  not  exceed  ten  milea  in  width,  be  measured  from  a  straight  line  drawn  fh>m  bead- 
and  to  headland." 

The  Bay  of  Pandy  is  from  65  to  75  miles  wide  and  130  to  140  miles  long ;  it  has  sev- 
eral bays  on  its  coast ;  thos  the  word  '*  bay."  as  applied  to  this  great  body  of  water, 
has  the  same  meaning  as  that  applied  to  tne  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  over 
which  no  nation  can  have  the  right  to  assume  sovereignty.  One  of  the  heaolands  of 
the  Bay  of  Fondy  is  in  the  United  States,  and  ships  bound  to  Passamaqaoddy  must 
sail  through  a  large  space  of  it.  The  Islands  of  Grand  Menan  (British)  and  Little 
Meoao  (Amerioan)  are  sitaated  nearly  on  a  line  from  headland  to  headland.  These 
islands,  as  represented  in  all  geographies,  are  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  in  my  mind,  irresifttible  that  the  Bay  of  Fand^  is  not  a  Brit- 
ish bay,  nor  a  bay  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  need  in  the  treaties  of  1783  and 

llie  owners  of  the  Washington,  or  their  legal  repreaentatives^  are,  therefore,  entitled 
to  compensation ;  and  are  hereby  awarded,  not  the  amount  oi  their  claim  (which  la 
excessive),  bnt  the  sum  of  |3,000,  doe  on  the  15th  of  January,  1855. 

The  intentiou  of  the  framers  ot  the  Convention  of  1818  appears  from 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Richard  Hash,  one  of  its  negotiators,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Julj  18, 1853,  referriog  to  that  instrament :  ^'  In  signing  it, 
we  believed  that  we  retained  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  sea,  whether 
called  a  tNty,  galf,  or  by  whatever  term  designated,  that  washed  any 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  with  the 
simple  exception  that  we  did  not  come  within  a  marine  league  of  the 
shore.  We  inserted  the  clanse  of  renunciation.  The  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries did  not  desire  it" 

The  conclusion  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty,  June  6, 1854,  rendered  con- 
troversy of  DO  importance,  and  disposed  of  all  the  other  questions,  for 
the  time  being.  During  the  time  when  this  treaty  was  in  force,  no  com- 
plaints of  any  kind  were  made  by  the  Canadians,  who  were  fully  satis- 
fied that  the  benefits  derived  from  the  treaty  were  far  more  valuable 
than  any  loss  they  received  from  the  using  of  their  inshore  fisheries  by 
the  Americans.  The  United  States,  however,  perceiving  that  the  value 
of  the  fisheries  did  not  equal  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the  duties  on 
Canadian  goods  imported  into  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  Cana- 
dian fishermen,  by  their  nearness  to  the  fishing  grounds  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  labor  and  materials  for  building  boats  in  the  provinces,  rend- 
ered anpioAtable  the  prosecution  of  ti^e  fisheries  by  the  Americans, 
gave  notice,  March  17, 1865,  to  abrogate  the  treaty  in  one  year  from 
the  time  of  the  notice. 

April  12,  1866,  the  following  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
naval  officers  on  the  coast  of  the  North  American  Provinces  were  sent 

*  This  eoQT«Dtkin  hetween  Franoe  and  Great  Britain  extended  the  headland  dootrine 
to  haya  ten  mllea  wide ;  thaa  fcoing  heyond  the  general  rale  of  international  law,  ao- 
eording  to  which  no  haya  are  treated  as  within  the  territorial  Jnrisdiotion  of  a  State 
which  are  more  than  six  miles  wide  on  a  straight  line  measnied  fiEom  one  headland  to 
the  other. 
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ftom  the  Beoretary  of  State  for  the  Oolonies  to  the  Lpids  of  the  Ad- 
miralty : 

Even  before  the  oonolnslons  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  Her  Mi^esty's  Govemment 
had  consented  to  fore^  the  exercise  of  its  strict  right  to  exolade  American  flshermen 
fiom  the  Bay  of  Fnndy ;  and  thev  are  of  opinion  that,  during  the  present  season,  that 
riffht  shoold  not  be  exercised  in  the  body  of  the  Bay  of  Fnndy ;  and  that  American 
fishermen  should  not  be  interfered  with,  either  by  notice  or  otherwise,  unless  they  are 
found  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  across  the 
month  of  a  bar  or  creek  which  is  less  than  ten  gjeographical  miles  in  width,  in  con- 
formity with  the  arrangement  made  with  France  m  1839. 

Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  do  not  desire  that  the  prohibition  to  enter  British  bays 
should  be  ^^nerally  insisted  upon,  except  when  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  some 
substantial  invasion  of  British  rights.  And,  in  particular,  they  do  not  desire  American 
▼essels  to  be  prevented  from  navigating  the  Gnl  of  Canso,  from  which  Her  Mijeety's 
Govern n I ent  are  advised  they  may  lawfully  be  excluded,  unless  it  shall  appear  that 
this  permission  is  used  to  the  injury  of  the  colonial  fishermen  or  for  other  improper 
objects. 

The  OaDadian  Govern ment  then  resorted  to  the  syBtem  of  issaing 
licenses  permitting  American  fishermen  to  fish  in  the  inshore  fisheries* 
The  number  of  licenses  taken  oot  the  first  year,  1866,  was  354,  at  fifty 
cents  per  ton.  The  license  fee  for  the  next  year  was  one  dollar  per  ton  ; 
and  the  number  of  licenses  diminished  to  281.  In  1868  the  license  fee 
was  raised  to  two  dollars  per  ton,  and  only  56  licenses  were  taken  oat. 
In  1869,  only  25  licenses  were  taken  out. 

In  1870,  the  Ganadian  Ctovemment  having  decided  to  issue  no  more 
licenses  to  foreign  fishermen,  the  following  correspondence  ensued  be- 
tween the  two  governments : 

Mr.  IU\  to  Mr.  TkomUm,  April  1, 1870. 

Information  has  reached  this  department  to  the  effect  that  it  was  announced,  on  be- 
half of  the  Canadian  minister,  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  the 
9th  ultimo,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  goremment  to  issue  no  more  licenses  to 
foreign  fishermen,  and  that  they  were  taldng  every  step  possible  to  protect  their 
fish^es. 

Mr.  TAcmton  to  Mr.  tUk,  Aprtt  2, 1870. 

In  reply  to  your  note  of  yesterday's  date,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that, 
although  I  am  aware  of  the  announcement  recently  made  by  the  Canadian  Goyern- 
ment  of  their  intention  to  issue  no  more  licenses  to  foreign  fishermen,  I  have  received 
no  official  information  to  that  effect  from  the  governor-general  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Fi9h  to  Mr.  Thornton^  JprU  81, 1870. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  14th  instant.  I 
must  invite  your  attention,  and  that  of  Her  Mi^esty's  authorities,  to  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  order  in  council  of  the  8th  of  January  last,  as  quoted  in  the  memoran- 
anm  of  the  prime  minister  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  accompanying^  the  dispatch 
of  his  excellency  the  governor-general ;  which  paragraph  is  in  the  following  language, 
to  wit :  "  That  the  system  of  granting  fisbinff  license  to  foreign  vessels,  under  tne  act 
31  Vict.,  c.  61,  be  discontinued,  anil  that  heno^orth  dllformgnjlthermm  be  prevented  from 
JUhiftg  in  the  watert  of  Canada."  The  words  underscored  seem  to  contemplate  an  in- 
terference with  the  rights  granted  to  the  United  States  under  the  first  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1818,  which  secures  to  American  fishermen  the  right  of  fishing  in  certain 
waters  which  are  understood  to  be  claimed  at  present  as  belonging  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Thornton  to  Mr.  FUh,  April  82, 1870. 

I  am  forwarding  a  eopy  of  your  note  to  the  govemor^general  of  Canada ;  butt  in  the 
mean  time,  I  be^  yon  will  allow  me  to  express  my  conviction  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  intention  in  issuing  the  above-mentioned  order  to  abridge  citixens  of  the 
United  States  of  any  of  the  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  treaty  of  Octo> 
ber  80, 1818,  and  which  are  tacitly  acknowledged  in  the  Canadian  law  of  May  88, 
1866,  a  copy  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  forwara  to  you  in  my  note  of  the  14th  instant. 
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iff.  TkamUm  to  Mr.  lUh^  Mmg  26,  1870. 

I  hftT«  the  hooofr  to  indoie,  for  the  information  of  the  GoTemment  of  the  Unitecl 
Steles,  eopiee  of  lettera  which  hare  heen  addreesed  hy  ttie  admiralty  to  Vice-Admiral 
George  G.  Welleeley,  commanding  Her  Mi^esty's  naval  forces  on  tlie  Nortli  American 
end  West  Indiee  station,  and  of  a  letter  from  the  colonial  department  to  the  foreign 
oflBoe^from  wliioh  yon  will  see  the  nature  of  the  instrnotions  to  be  given  to  Her  Males- 
ty's  ixna  the  Canadian  officers,  who  will  be  employed  in  maintaining  order  at  the  fish- 
eries in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eoaets  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Boffen  to  ti^  Beorekury  of  the  admiraUjff  April  90,  1870. 

In  Mr.  Secretary  Caldwell's  letter  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,,  of 
the  13th  of  AmU,  1866^  it  was  stated  that  American  vessels  should  not  be  seised  for 
violating  the  Canadian  fishing  laws,  ^  except  after  wiilfnl  and  persevering  neglect  of 
the  warnings  which  they  may  have  receivea ;  and,  in  case  it  shonld  become  necessary 
to  proceed  to  forfeiture,  cases  shonld,  if  possible,  be  selected  for  that  extreme  step  in 
which  the  oflfense  has  been  committed  within  three  miles  of  the  land." 

The  Canadian  Government  has  recently  determined,  with  the  ooncnrrence  of  Her 
Msjesty's  ministers,  to  increase  the  stringency  of  the  existing  practice  of  dispensing 
with  the  warnings  hitherto  given,  and  seizing  at  once  any  vessel  detected  in  violating 
the  law. 

In  view  of  this  change,  and  of  the  questions  to  which  it  may  {[[Ive  rise,  I  am  directed 
hy  Lord  Granville  to  request  that  yon  will  move  their  lordships  to  instruct  the  offi- 
cers of  Her  Majesty's  ships  employed  in  the  protection  of  the  fisheries,  that  tl^ey  are 
Doi  to  seize  any  vessel,  unless  it  is  evident  and  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  offense 
of  fishing  has  been  committed,  and  the  veesel  itself  captured  within  three  miles  of 
land. 

May  14,  1870,  the  following  iDStrnotioiis  as  to  the  jurisdietion  were 
given  by  Mr.  Peter  Mitchell,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  to  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  government  vessels  engaged  in  the  protection 
of  the  fisheries: 

The  limita  within  which  yon  will,  if  necessary,  exercise  the  power  to  exclude  United 
States  fishermen,  or  to  detain  American  fishing  vessels  or  boats,  are  for  the  present  to 
be  exceptional.  Difficulties  have  arisen  in  former  times  with  respect  to  the  question, 
whether  the  exclusive  limits  should  be  measured  on  lines  drawn  parallel  everywhere  to 
the  coast,  and  deacribing  its  sinuosities,  or  on  lines  produced  from  headland  to  head- 
land across  the  entrances  of  l>ays,  creeks,  or  harbors.  Her  M^esty's  Qovemment  are 
clearly  of  opinion,  that,  by  the  Convention  of  1818,  the  United  States  have  renounced 
the  right  of  fishing,  not  only  within  three  miles  of  the  colonial  shores,  but  within 
three  milee  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  mouth  of  any  British  bay  or  creek.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  neither  to  ooncede,  nor  for  the  present  to 
enforce,  an^  rights  in  this  respect  which  are  in  their  nature  open  to  any  serious  ques- 
tion. Until  further  instructed,  therefore,  you  will  not  interfere  with  any  American 
iisbermen,  asless  found  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  within  three  miles  of  a  lino 
drmtm  aeroeo  the  momth  of  a  boy  or  oreeh  which  i$  leee  than  ten  geograghiodl  milee  in  width. 
In  the  ease  of  any  other  bay —as  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  for  example— you  will  not  admit 
any  United  States  fishing  vessel  or  boat,  or  any  American  fishermen,  inside  of  a  line 
drawn  acroas  at  that  part  of  snoh  bay  where  ite  wiM  doee  not  eaxeed  ten  milee.  (Sessional 
Pspers,  No.  12, 1871.) 

This  reassertion  of  the  headland  doctrine  did  not  seem  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  home  government.  Jane  6, 1870,  Lord  Oranville  tele- 
graphs to  the  governor-general,  *^Her  Miyesty's  Government  hopes 
that  the  United  States  fishermen  will  not  be  for  the  present  prevented 
from  fishing,  except  within  three  miles  of  land,  or  in  bays  which  are 
less  than  six  miles  broad  at  the  moath.^ 

In  oonaeqaence  of  this  telegram,  on  Jane  27, 1870,  Mr.  Mitchell  gives 
to  the  commanders  of  the  government  vessels  new  instmctions,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  linlta  within  which  yon  will,  If  necessary,  exereise  the  power  to  exclude  United 
States  flsbermen,  or  to  detain  Ameiican  fishing  vessels  or  boats,  are,  for  the  present,  to 
be  exoeptionaL  Difficulties  have  arisen  in  former  times  with  respect  to  the  question 
whether  the  exclusive  limits  should  be  measured  on  lines  drawn  parallel  everywhere 
to  the  eoaat  and  deacribing  its  sinnosities,  or  on  lines  produced  from  headland  to  head- 
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land  aero88  the  entrances  of  bays,  oreeke,  or  harbors.  Her  Mafesty's  Goyernment  are 
dearly  of  opinion  that,  by  the  Convention  of  1818,  the  United  States  have  renonnoed 
the  right  of  fishing,  not  only  within  three  miles  of  the  oolonial  shores,  bat  within  three 
miles  of  a  line  drawn  aoross  the  month  of  any  British  bay  or  creelL  It  is,  however, 
the  wish  of  Her  Mijesty's  Government  neither  to  conceive,  nor  for  the  present  to  en* 
force,  any  rights  in  this  respeet  which  are  in  their  nature  open  to  any  serion«  qaestion. 
Until  fhrther  instrncted,  therefore,  yon  will  not  interfere  with  any  American  fisher- 
men, nnless  fonnd  within  three  milesof  the  shore,  or  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn 
across  the  month  of  a  bay  or  creek  which,  though  im  part$  more  tkam  n»  mUe$  wide,  i$  kn 
than  dx  geographical  milee  in  width  at  its  nututh.  In  the  case  of  any  other  bay — as  Bay 
des  Chafenrs,  for  example— yon  will  not  interfere  with  any  United  States  fishing- vessel 
or  boat,  or  any  American  fishermen,  unlme  (heg  are  found  within  three  miles  of  tie  shore. 

The  trae  dootrine  on  the  sabject  is  laid  down  by  the  Government  of 
Oreat  Britain  in  a  '^Memoraudnm  from  the  foreign  office  respecting  a 
commission  to  settle  the  limits  of  the  right  of  exclusive  fishery  on  the 
coast  of  British  North  America."  (Sessional  Papers  7  to  IS,  vol.  iL.  No. 
4, 1871.) 

The  right  of  Oreat  Britain  to  ezclnde  Amerloao  fishermen  from  waters  within  three 
miles  of  tne  coast  is  nnambignons,  and,  it  is  believed,  n  neon  tested.  Bat  there  appeared 
to  be  some  donbt  what  are  the  waters  described  as  within  three  miles  of  bays,  creeks, 
and  harbors..  When  a  bay  is  less  than  six  miles  broad,  its  waters  are  within  tue  three 
miles'  limit,  and  therefore  clearly  within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty;  but  when  it  is 
more  than  that  breadth,  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  a  ba^  uf  Her  Britannic  Mi^esty 's 
dominions.  This  is  a  qnestion  which  has  to  be  oonsidered  m  each  particnlar  case  with 
regard  to  international  laws  and  usage.  When  such  a  bay,  Ac,  is  not  a  bay  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  the  American  fishermen  will  be  entitled  to  fish  in  it,  except  within 
three  miles  of  the  "  coast" :  when  it  is  a  bay  of  Her  Mi^esty's  dominions,  they  will  not 
be  entitled  to  fish  within  ttiree  miles  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  presumed,  within  three 
miles  of  a  line  dcawn  from  headland  to  headland. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  accepted  as  an  accurate  and  satisfactory 
definition  of  the  rights  of  the  two  governments  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention  of  1818.  The  quegUan  i€^  What  are  tey«  of  Her  Mofeety'i 
daminitms  f 

On  this  subject  we  will  examine  the  authorities. 

The  latest  and  most  authoritative  expositions  of  the  law  of  England 
as  to  what  are  territorial  waters,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  jnrisdiotion,  for 
any  purposes,  beyond  low- water  mark,  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  the 
Franconia,  decided  in  November,  1876,  before  all  the  judges  of  England. 
(QuMs  V.  Ke^A^  L.  B.,  2  Bxch.  Div.,  63.) 

The  opinions  of  the  dififerent  judges  are  a  repertory  of  nearly  all  the 
learning,  ancient  and  modern,  English,  American,  and  Oontinental, 
which  could  be  collected  Irom  treatises  and  reports.  The  immediate 
question  did  not  relate  to  headlands,  but  was  whether  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  England  extended  to  a  crime  committed  by  a  foreigner 
on  a  foreign  vessel  within  three  miles  of  the  English  coast. 

The  case  is  remarkable  for  the  unanimous  and  emphatic  repudiation, 
by  all  the  judges,  of  fbrmer  English  claims  of  jurisdiction  or  sovereignty 
over  portions  of  the  sea.  All  od  the  opinions  should  be  read  and  stud* 
ied  by  whoever  desires  to  master  the  subject. 

A  f&w  citations  are  subjoined.    Sir  Robert  Phillimore  says : 

Whatever  may  haye  been  the  claims  asserted  by  nations  in  times  past — and  perhaps 
no  nation  has  been  more  extravagant  than  England  in  this  matter — it  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  an  nnqnestionable  proposition  of  international  Jurispnidenoe^  that  the  high 
sessaieof  right  n«vimji>le  by  the  ships  of  aU  states.    •    •    • 

The  qnestion  as  to  dominion  over  portions  of  the  seas  inclosed  within  headlands  or 
contignons  shores,  snch  as  the  King's  Chambers,  is  not  now  nnder  consideration.  It 
is  enongh  to  say  that  within  this  term  *' territory"  are  oertainly  eompiised  the  ports 
and  harbors,  and  the  spaoe  between  the  flnx  and  seflnx  of  tide,  or  the  land  np  to  the 
&rthest  point  at  which  tiie  tide  recedes. 

With  respect  to  the  second  qneation,  the  distanoe  to  which  the  tenritorial  wateia 
extend,  it  appean,  on  an  ezaminatiim  of  the  aothocitiesi  that  the  distanoe  baa  varied 
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(aeliiDg  Mide  even  more  ttctmraffant  elftlow)  from  one  faandnd  to  tbreo  mUm,  the 
pfwenilimifc.    •    *    • 

The  aonnd  oooclosions  which  lesnlt  from  the  inTostigations  of  the  authorities  which 
beve  been  referred  to  appear  to  me  to  he  Iheee: 

The  eomseifmB  of  oivilieed  iodepeodent  states  has  reoognized  a  maritime  extenston  or 
frontier  to  the  distance  of  three  mUee  from  low-water  mark,  becaosesaoh  a  frontier  or 
belt  of  wat^r  is  necessary  for  the  defense  and  seeority  of  the  a^aeent  state. 

It  is  for  the  attainment  of  these  paitiealar  ohjeete  that  a  dominion  has  been  granted 
orer  this  portion  of  the  high  seas. 

Lindley,  J.,  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

The  controyersy  between  GrotinS;  in  his  *'  Mare  Libemm,"  and  Selden,  Id  his  '*  Mare 
dansam,"  has  been  obserred  upon  by  almost  every  writer  on  international  law  since 
their  day;  and  the  rssalt  has  been  that,  while  theextraragant  propositions  contended 
ibr  by  each  of  these  e^ebrated  men  have  been  long  ago  exploded,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  now  agreed,  by  the  most  esteemed  writers  on  international  law,  that,  subject  to  the 
right  of  all  ships  freely  to  navigate  the  high  seas,  every  state  has  fall  power  to  enact 
and  enforce  what  laws  it  thinks  proper,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  protec- 
tion of  its  own  interests,  over  those  {larts  of  the  hiffb  seas  which  a4Join  its  own  coasts 
and  are  within  three  miles  thereof ;  bat  that  beyond  this  limit,  or,  at  all  events,  beyond 
the  rea'-h  of  artillery  on  its  own  coasts,  no  state  has  any  power  to  legislate,  save  over 
sobjects  and  over  persons  on  hoard  ships  carrying  its  flag. 

It  is  eooo«^ed  that  even  in  time  of  peace  the  territoriality  of  a  foreign  merchant  ship, 
within  three  miles  of  the  coast  of  any  state,  does  not  exempt  that  ship  or  its  crew 
from  the  operation  of  those  laws  of  that  slate  which  relate  to  its  revenoe  or  fisheries. 

Grove,  J. : 

The  propnpition  that  a  belt  or  zone  of  three  miles  of  sea  sorronnding  or  washing 
the  shores  of  a  nation,  what  is  termed  ^  territorial  water/'  is  the  property  of  that  nation, 
ss  a  river  flowing  throagh  its  land  wonld'  be,  or,  if  not  property, is  snbjeet  to  its  iuris- 
diction  and  law,  is  not  in  its  terms  of  ancient  date;  but  this  defined  limit,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  a  maritime  country  like  England  is  concerned,  is  rather  a  restriction  than  an 
enlargcmeot  of  its  earlier  claims,  which  were  at  one  time  sought  to  be  extended  to  a 
general  dominion  on  the  sea,  and  subsequently  over  the  channels  between  it  and  other 
coontriea,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  '*  the  narrow  seas."  The  origin  of  the  three-mile 
•one  appears  andoabted.  It  was  an  assamed  limit  to  the  rang^e  w  cannon,  an  assumed 
distance  at  which  a  nation  was  snpposed  able  to  exercise  dominion  from  the  shore. 

The  prineipal  aotborities  may  be  conveniently  arranged  as  follows: 

1.  Those  who  affirm  the  right,  in  what  are  generally  termed  **  territorial  waters,'^  to 
extend  at  least  t4>  the  distance  at  which  it  oan  be  commanded  from  the  shore,  or  as  far 
as  arras  can  protect  it. 

S.  Thoee  who,  assigning  the  same  origin  to  the  right,  reeogniaed  it  as  being  fixed  at 
a  marine  league,  or  three  geographical  miles,  from  the  shore. 

3.  Those  who  affirm  the  right  to  be  absolote  and  the  same  as  over  an  inland  lake,  or 
(allowing  for  the  diiference  of  the  snbject^matter)  as  over  the  land  itself. 

4.  Thoae  who  regard  the  right  as  qualified. 

And  the  main,  if  not  only,  qoalification  that  seems  to  me  fairly  dednoible  from  the 
aathoritiea  is,  that  then  is  a  right  of  transit  or  passage,  and,  as  incident  thereto,  pos- 
sibly a  right  of  anchorage,  when  safety  or  convenience  of  navigation  requires  it,  in  the 
territorial  waters,  for  foreign  s^ips. 

Pnffendorf,  Bynkerslmek,  Casaregis,  Hoser,  Aanni,  Kliber,  Wheaton,  Hantefeoille, 
and  Kaltenbom,  though  not  all  placing  the  limit  of  territorial  jnrisdiction  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  shore,  none  of  them  Ax  it  at  a  smaller  distance  than  a  cannon-shot, 
or  aa  fsr  off  as  arms  oan  command  it.  They  also  give  no  qualification  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion, but  aeem  to  regard  it  as  if  (having  regard  to  the  diflerenee  of  land  and  water)  it 
were  an  absolute  territorial  possession.  Chancellor  Kent  seems  also  to  reoogniae  an 
exdoaive  dominion.  Haotefeoille  speaks  of  the  power  of  a  nation  to  exclude  others 
from  the  parts  of  the  sea  which  wash  its  territory,  and  to  punish  them  for  infraction 
of  ita  laws,  and  this  as  if  it  were  dealing  with  its  land  dominion. 

Wheat<Mi,  Calvo,  Halleek,  Massey,  Bishop,  and  Manning  give  the  limit  as  a  marine 
league,  or  three  miles.  Henter  mentions  this  limit,  but  says  it  may  be  extended.  Orto- 
lan, Calvo,  and  Mass^  put  the  right  as  one  of  jorisdictioo,  and  not  of  property,  bat  do 
not  limit  it  farther  than  that  the  former  writer  ssys  that  the  laws  of  police  and  surety 
are  there  obligatory,  aad  Mass^  also  writes  of  police  jurisdiction.  Blnatsohli  says  the 
tecritorial  watera  are  aubJect  to  the  military  and  police  aathorities  of  the  place. 
Faaslin  Helie  speaks  of  crimes  in  these  waters  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  land  to  which  they  belong.  Unless  these  words,  *'  military*  police, 
and  •araty,''  be  taken  to  impose  a  limit,  no  Iraait  to  tbe  jurisdiction  of  a  country  over 
its  territorial  watera,  beyond  a  right  of  passage  for  foreign  ships,  is  mentioned,  as  far 
aa  I  eoald  gather  tnm  the  numeroas  aothontieB  oited,  except  by  Mr.  Manning,  who 
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confines  it  (tho«gh  not  by  words  expressly  ne|[:ativing  other  riffhts)  to  fisheries,  ens- 
toms.  harbors,  liffht-honses,  daes,  aud  protection  of  territory  daring  war.  Grotins, 
Ortolan,  Blnntscbii,  Schmaltz,  and  Mass^  consider  there  is  a  right  of  peaceable  psssny 
for  the  ships  of  other  nations ;  and  Vattel  says  that  it  is  the  duty  of  nations  to  permit 
this,  bnt  seems  to  thiok  that,  as  a  matter  of  absolnte  right,  they  may  prohibit  it. 

Snch  are  the  condosions  of  the  principal  publicists,  most  of  whom  are  of  Yery  high 
authority  on  qnestions  of  international  law. 

The  rosvlt  of  them  is  to  show  that,  as  in  the  ease  of  maoy  other  rights,  a  territorial 
jarisdiotioo  over  a  neighboring  belt  of  sea  had  its  origin  in  might,  its  limits  being  at 
first  doabtfal  and  contested;  oat  ultimately,  by  a  concession  or  comity  of  nations,  it 
became  fixed  at  what  was  for  a  long  time  the  supposed  range  of  a  cannon-shot,  vis, 
three  milec^  distance. 

In  addition  to  the  authority  of  the  publicists,  this  three-mile  ranse,  if  not  expressly 
recognised  as  an  absolute  boundary  by  international  law,  is  yet  Axed  on,  apparently 
without  dispute,  in  acts  of  Parliameut,  in  treaties,  and  in  Judgments  of  conrts  of  law 
in  this  country  and  America. 

Brett,  J.,  ases  the  following  language : 

What  are  the  limits  of  the  realm  should,  in  general,  be  declared  by  Pariiameot.  Its 
declaration  would  be  conclusive,  either  as  autnority  or  evidence.  But,  In  this  ease  ot 
the  open  sea  there  is  no  sueh  declaration ;  and  the  question  is  in  this  case  necessarily 
left  to  the  judges^  and  to  be  determined  on  other  evidence  or  authority.  Such  evidence 
miffht  have  consisted  of  proof  of  a  continuous  public  claim  by  the  crown  of  England, 
enrorced,  when  practicable,  by  arms,  bnt  not  consented  to  by  other  nations.  I  should 
have  oonsidered  snch  proof  sufficient  for  English  Judges.  In  England,  it  caunot  be 
admitted  that  the  limits  of  England  depend  on  the  consent  of  any  other  nation.  Bnt 
no  such  evidence  was  offered.  The  only  evidence  suggested  in  this  case  is,  that  by 
law  of  nations  every  country  bordered  by  the  sea  is  to  be  held  to  have,  as  part  of  its 
territory  (meaning  thereby  a  territory  in  which  its  law  is  paramount  and  exolusive), 
the  three  miles  of  open  sea  next  to  its  coast;  and,  thererore,  that  England,  among 
others,  hss  snch  territory.  The  question  on  both  sides  has  been  made  to  depend  on 
whether  such  is  or  is  not  proved  to  be  the  law  of  nations. 

I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  substantially  all  the  foreign  Jurists  are  in  accord 
in  asserting  that,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  nations,  each  which  is  bordered  by  an 
open  sea  has  over  three  a^acent  miles  of  it  a  territorial  right.  And  the  sense  in  which 
they  all  use  that  term  seems  to  me  to  be  fully  explained  by  Vattel  (lib.  i,  o.  18,  i  9(^). 
He  says: 

"  Lorsqu'une  nation  s'empare  d'nn  pays  qui  n'appartient  encore  k  personne,  die  est 
€ens^  y  ooonper  l^mpire,  on  la  souverainet^,  en  mdme  temps  que  le  domaine.  Tout 
I'espaoe  dans  lequel  une  nation  ^tend  son  empire  forme  le  ressort  de  sa  Juridiction,  et 
s'apppelle  eon  terriroire."  At  lib.  ii,  $  84 :  '*  L*empire,  uni  an  domaine,  etablit  la  Juri- 
diction de  la  nation  dans  le  pays  qui  lui  appartient,  dans  son  territoire." 

This  seems  plain  ;  sovereignty  and  dominion  necessarily  give  or  import  Jurisdiction, 
and  do  so  throughout  the  territory. 

Applying  this  to  the  territorial  sea,  at  lib.  i,  c.  83,  $  3SI&,  he  says : 

*'  Quaud  une  nation  s'empare  de  certaines  psrties  de  la  mer,  elle  y  oocupe  Tempire 
aussi  bien  que  le  domaine,  Ac  Ces  parties  de  la  mer  sent  de  la  juridiction  do  terri- 
toire  de  la  nation.  Le  souverain  y  commando ;  il  y  doune  des  lois,  et  pent  reprimer 
oenx  qui  les  violent;  en  an  mot  il  y  a  tons  les  m^mes  droits  qui  lui  appartlennet  snr 
la  terre,''  &c 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is,  in  reality,  a  Hir  representation  of  the  accord  or  agree- 
ment of  substantially  all  the  foreign  writers  on  international  law ;  and  that  they  all 
agree  in  asserting  that,  by  the  consent  of  all  nations,  each  which  is  bordered  by  open 
sea  has  a  right  over  such  acUsoent  sea  as  a  territorial  sea ;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  part  of 
its  territory ;  and  that  they  all  mean  thereby  to  assert  that  it  follows,  as  a  consequence 
of  such  sea  being  a  part  of  its  territory,  that  each  snch  nation  has,  in  general,  the  same 
right  to  legislate  and  to  enforce  Its  legislation  over  that  part  of  the  sea  as  it  has  over 
its  land  territorv. 

Considering  the  authorities  I  have  cited,  the  terms  used  by  them,  wholly  inconsist- 
ent, as  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  idea  that  the  adjacent  country  has  no  property,  no  do- 
minion, no  sovereignty,  no  territorial  right,  and  considering  the  necessary  foandation 
of  the  admitted  rights  and  duties  of  the  adjacent  country,  as  to  neutrality,  which  have 
always  been  made  to  depend  on  a  right  and  duty  as  to  its  territory,  I  am  of  opinion 
l^at  It  is  proved  that  by  the  laws  of  nations,  made  by  the  tacit  consent  of  substantially 
all  nations,  the  open  sea  within  three  miles  <]^  the  coast  is  a  part  of  the  adjacent  nation, 
as  much  and  as  completely  as  if  it  were  land  and  a  part  of  the  territory  <df  such  nation. 
By  the  same  evidence  whieh  proves  this  proposition,  it  is  equally  proved  that  evenr 
nation  which  possesses  this  water  territory  has  agreed  with  all  other  nations  that  all 
shall  have  the  right  of  free  navigation  to  pass  through  such  water  territory,  if  such 
navigation  be  with  an  innocent  or  harmless  intent  or  purpose.    The  right  of  free 
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naTigatioo  cftonot,  according  to  ordinary  principles,  be  withdrawn  without  common 
oooaent :  bat  it  by  no  means  derogates  from  the  sovereign  anthority  oyer  all  its  ter- 
ritofy  of  the  state  which  has  agr^d  to  grant  this  liberty  or  easement  or  right  to  ail 
the  world. 

Lord  Chief  Jastioe  Oookbarn  delivered  the  jadgment  of  thecoart,  from 
which  the  following  passages  are  extracted : 

By  the  old  oommon  law  of  England  every  offense  was  triable  in  the  oonnty  only  in 
which  it  had  been  oommitted,  as  from  that  county  alone  the  *'  pais/'  as  it  was  termed, 
in  other  words,  the  Jarors  by  whom  the  &ot  was  to  be  ascertained,  oonld  oom^.  Bot 
only  so  much  of  the  land  of  the  enter  coast  as  was  nncovered  by  the  sea  was  held  to 
be  within  the  body  of  the  a4joining  county.  If  an  offense  was  committed  in  a  bay, 
gulf,  or  estnary,  inter  fauces  Urra.  the  common  law  could  deal  with  ir,  because  the 
parts  of  the  sea  so  cironmstance(l  were  held  to  be  within  the  body  of  the  adjacent 
connty  or  ooanties;  but,  along  the  coast,  on  the  external  sea,  the  Jarisdictlon  of  the 
common  law  extended  no  further  than  to  low-water  mark. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  admiral,  however  largely  asserted  in  theorv  in  ancient  times, 
being  alMudoned  as  untenable,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  to 
have  reoouTse  to  a  doctrine  of  comparatively  modem  growth,  namely,  that  a  belt  of 
sea,  to  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  o<»ast,  though  so  far  a  portion  of  the  high  seas 
as  to  be  stiU  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  admiral,  is  part  of  the  territory  of  the  realm, 
so  as  to  make  a  foreigner  in  a  foreign  ship,  within  such  belt,  though  on  a  voyage  to  a 
foreign  port,  sniject  to  our  law,  which  it  is  clear  he  would  not  be  on  the  high  sea 
beyond  such  limit.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  old  assertion  of  Jurisdiction  and  that  of 
toHday  essentially  distinct ;  and  it  should  be  bone  in  mind  that  it  is  because  all  proof 
of  the  actaal  «xereise  of  any  Jurisdiction  by  the  admiral  over  foreigners  in  the  narrow 
sees  totally  fails  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  to  the  three-mile  zone  the  character 
of  territory,  in  order  to  make  good  the  assertion  of  Jurisdiction  over  the  foreigner 
therein. 

Now,  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  position  that  the  sea 
within  the  belt  or  xone  of  three  miles  from  the  shore,  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  open  sea,  forms  part  of  the  realm  or  territory  of  the  Crown,  is  a  doctrine  unknown  to 
the  ancient  law  of  England,  and  which  has  never  yet  received  the  sanction  of  an  En- 
glish criminal  court  of  Justice.  It  is  true  that  from  an  early  period  the  kings  of  England, 
ponessing  more  ships  than  their  opposite  neighbors,  and  being  thenoe  able  to  sweep 
the  channel,  asserted  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  narrow  seas,  as  appears  from  the 
oommissiona  imned  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of  which  examples  are  given  in  the  4th  In- 
stitute, in  the  chapter  on  the  court  of  admiralty,  and  others  are  to  be  found  in  Seiden's 
**  Mare  Claosara,"  book  2.  At  a  later  period  still  more  extravagant  pretensions  were 
advanced.  Selden  does  not  scruple  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  England 
over  the  sea  as  far  as  the  shores  of  Norway ;  in  which  he  is  upheld  by  Lord  HiQe  in 
his  treatise  *'  De  Jure  Maris."    (Hargrave's  Law  Tracts,  p.  10.) 

All  these  vain  and  extravagant  pretensions  have  long  since  given  way  to  the  influ- 
enoe  of  reason  and  common  sense.  If,  indeed,  the  sovereignty  thus  asserted  had  a  real 
eiisteoee,  and  could  now  be  maintained,  it  would  of  course,  independently  of  any  ques- 
tions as  to  the  three-mile  sone,  be  conclusive  of  the  present  case.  But  the  claim  to 
such  sovereignty,  at  all  times  unfounded,  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  No  one  would 
now  dream  of  asserting  that  the  sovereign  of  these  realms  has  any  greater  right  over 
the  snrronndiug  seas  than  th<9  sovereigns  on  the  opposite  shores ;  or  that  it  is  the  es- 
pecial duty  and  privilege  nf  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  to  keep  the  peace  in  these  seas ; 
or  that  the  Court  of  Admiralty  could  try  a  foreigner  for  an  oftense  committed  in  a  for- 
eign vessel  in  all  parts  of  the  channel. 

The  amtemnu  of  Jurists,  which  has  been  so  much  insisted  on  as  authority,  is  perfectly 
nnaairooos  aa  to  the  noo* existence  of  any  such  iurisdiction.  Indeed,  it  is  because  this 
daim  of  sovereignty  is  admitted  to  be  untenable  tbat  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  theory  of  the  three-mile  zone.  It  is  in  vain ,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  assertion  of 
sovereignty  over  the  narrow  seas  is  invoked  to  give  countenance  to  the  rule  now  sought 
to  be  established,  of  Jurisdiction  over  the  thtee-mile  zone.  If  this  rule  is  to  prevail,  it 
must  be  on  altogether  different  grounds.  To  invoke  as  its  foundation  or  in  ite  support  an 
assertion  of  sovereignty,  which,  tor  all  practical  purposes,  is,  and  always  has  been,  idle 
aod  nnftmnded,  awl  the  invalidity  of  which  renders  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  new  doctrine,  involves  an  inconsistency  on  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell. 
I  most  confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend  how,  when  the  ancient  doctrine  as  to  sov- 
ereignty over  the  narrow  seas  is  adduced,  its  operation  can  be  conflned  to  the  three- 
mile  zone.  If  the  argument  is  good  for  anything,  it  must  apply  to  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  seaa.  Bnt  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  evidently  shrank  from  applying  it  to 
this  extent.  Such  a  pretension  would  not  be  admitted  or  endured  by  foreign  nations. 
That  it  is  oat  of  this  extravagant  assertion  of  sovereignty  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
thrse-nile  Jorisdlotion,  asserted  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  which,  the  older  daim 
being  necessarily  abandoned,  we  are  now  called  upon  to  consider,  has  sprung  up,  I 
rsaOfiy  admit. 
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From  the  review  of  these  anthorities,  we  arrive  at  the  following  resnlts.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  engf^estion  of  Bynkerehoek|  that  the  sea  enrroandtog  the  coast 
to  the  extent  of  can  non-range  should  be  treated  as  belonging  to  the  state  owning  the 
coast*  has,  with  bnt  very  few  exceptions,  been  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  pnbltctsts 
who  nave  followed  him  dnrioj^  the  last  two  centnries.  Bat  it  is  equally  ctear  that, 
in  the  practical  application  or  the  rule  in  respect  of  the  particular  of  distance,  as  also 
in  the  still  more  essential  particular  of  the  character  and  degree  of  sovereignty  and 
dominion  to  be  exercised,  great  difference  of  opinion  and  uncertainty  have  prevailed, 
and  still  continae  to  exist. 

As  reoards  distance,  while  the  majority  of  aothors  have  adhered  to  the  thre»-mile 
Eone,  others,  like  M.  Ortolan  and  Mr.  Halleok,  applying  with  greater  consistency  the 
principle  on  which  the  whole  doctrine  rests,  insist  on  extending  the  distance  to  the 
modern  range  of  cannon — ^in  other  words  doubling  it.  This  differeoce  of  opinion  may 
be  of  lirtle  praotioHl  importance  in  the  present  instance,  inasmach  as  the  plaeeat 
which  the  offense  occnrred  was  within  the  lesser  diutanoe;  hot  it  is,  nevertheless)  not 
immaterial,  as  showing  how  unsettled  this  doctrine  still  is.  The  qnestion  of  sover- 
eignty, on  the  other  hand,  is  all-iruponaot.    And  here  we  have  every  shade  of  opinion. 

One  set  of  writers,  as,  for  instance,  M.  Haatefenille,  ascribe  to  the  state  territorial 
property  and  Mvereignty  over  the- three  miles  of  sea,  to  the  extent  of  the  right  of  ex- 
clnding  the  ships  of  all  ether  nations,  even  for  the  purpose  of  passage;  a  doctrine 
flowing  immediately  from  the  principle  of  territorial  property,  bnt  which  is  too  mon- 
Btrons  to  be  admitted.  Another  set  concede  territorial  property  and  aovereignty, 
bnt  make  it  subject  to  the  right  of  o^her  nations  to  use  theiie  waters  for  the  purpose 
of  navtgatjon.  Others  again,  like  M.  Ortolan  and  M.  Calvo,  deny  any  right  of  territo- 
rial property,  but  oonoede  ''Jurisdiction'' ;  by  which  I  andersiaud  iheui  to  mean  the 
power  of  applying  the  law,  applioable  to  persons  ou  the  land,  to  all  who  are  within  the 
territorial  warer,  and  the  power  of  legislating  in  respect  of  it,  so  as  to  bind  every  one 
who  oomes  within  the  Jurisdiction,  whether  subjects  or  foreigners.  Some,  like  M. 
Ortolan,  would  conflne  this  Jarisdiotion  to  parposes  of  ** safety  and  police"  ;  by  which 

I  shonld  be  disposed  to  understand  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  territory,  and 
for  the  regulation  of  the  navigation  and  the  use  of  harbors  and  roadsteads,  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  among  the  shipping  therein,  rather  than  the  general  application 
of  the  oriminal  law. 

Other  anthors — for  instance,  Mr.  Manning— would  restrict  the  Jurisdiction  to  certain 
specified  purposes  in. which  the  local  state  has  an  immediate  interest;  namely,  the 
protection  of  its  revenue  and  fisheries,  the  exacting  of  harbor  and  light  daes,  and  the 
protection  of  its  coasts  in  time  of  war. 

Some  of  these  anthors — for  instance.  Professor  Blnntschli — make  a  most  important 
distinction  betwe^i  a  commorant  and  a  passing  ship.  Acoording  to  this  anthor,  while 
the  commorant  ship  is  liable  to  the  local  jarisdiotion  only  in  matters  of ''  military  and 
police  regnlationa  made  for  the  safety  of  the  territory  and  popalation  of  the  coast," 
none  of  these  writers,  it  should  be  noted,  discnss  tbequeslion  whether,  or  go  the  length 
of  asserting  that,  a  foreigner  in  a  foreign  ship,  using  the  waters  in  question  for  the 

Enrpose  of  navigation  solely,  on  its  way  to  another  country,  is  liable  to  the  oriminal 
iw  of  the  acUoining  country  for  an  offense,  committed  on  board. 
To  those  who  assert  that,  to  the  extent  of  three  miles  from  the  coast,  the  sea  forma 
part  of  the  realm  of  England,  the  question  may  well  be  put.  When  did  it  become  sof 
Was  it  so  from  the  beginning  f    It  oerrainl^  was  not  deemed  t » be  so  as  to  a  thrde«mile 
Eone,  any  more  than  as  to  the  rest  of  the  high  seas,  at  the  time  the  statates  of  Richard 

II  were  passed.  For  in  those  statates  a  elear  distinction  is  made  between  the  realm 
and  the  sea,  as  also  between  the  bodies  of  counties  and  the  sea;  the  jurisdiction  of  Uie 
admiral  beiog  (subject  to  the  exception  already  stated  as  to  murder  and  mayhem)  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  latter,  and  its  exercise  **  within  the  realm  "  prohibited  in  terms. 
The  language  of  the  first  of  these  statutes  is  especially  remarkable :  "  The  admirals 
and  their  depntiea  shall  not  meddle  ft*om  henceforth  with  any  thing  done  wUhim  the 
rtalm  of  Engla^d^  hut  only  with  thin§$  dime  upon  ike  aso." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  distinction  here  taken  between  the  realm  of 
England  and  the  sea ;  or,  when  the  two  statutes  are  taken  together,  not  to  see  that 
the  term  *^  realm,"  used  in  the  first  statute,  and  "  l*odies  of  counties,"  the  term  used 
in  the  second  statute,  mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  In  these  statutes,  the  jariadic- 
tion  of  the  admiral  is  restricted  to  the  high  seas,  and,  in  respect  of  murder  aud  may- 
hem, to  the  great  rivers  below  the  bridges ;  while  whatever  is  within  the  realm,  in 
other  words,  within  the  body  of  a  county,  is  left  within  the  domain  of  the  oomuon 
law.  But  there  is  no  distinction  taken  between  one  part  of  the  high  sea  aud  anotber. 
The  tbree-niUe  eone  is  no  more  dealt  with  as  withiu  the  realm  than  the  seas  at  larg». 
The  notion  of  a  three-mile  sone  was  in  those  day*  in  the  womb  of  time.  When  its 
origin  is  traced,  it  is  fonnd  to  be  of  comparatively  modem  growth. 

For  centuries  before  it  was  thought  of;  the  great  landmarks  of.  oor  judicial  system 
had  been  set  faat;  the  jarisdiotion  of  the  common  law  over  the  land,  and  the  inland 
waters  contained  within  it,  forming  together  the  realm  of  England;  that  of  the 
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•dmind  over  Englisb  Teasels  ou  the  seas,  the  common  property  or  highway  of  man- 
kind. 

Bat  to  what,  after  all,  do  these  ancient  anthorities  amount  f  Of  what  avail  are 
they  towards  establishing  that  the  soil  in  the  three-mile  zone  is  part  of  the  territorial 
domain  of  the  Crown?  These  assertions  of  sovereignty  were  manifestly  based  on  the 
doctrine  that  the  narrow  seas  are  part  of  the  realm  of  England.  But  tnat  doctrine  is 
BOW  exploded.  Who  at  this  day  wonld  veotare  to  affirm  that  the  sovereignty  thns 
assertea  in  those  times  now  exists  f  What  English  lawyer  is  there  who  would  not 
shrink  from  maintaining,  what  foreign  jurist  who  would  not  deny,  what  foreign  gov- 
ernment which  would  not  repel,  such  a  pretension  f  I  listened  carefully  to  see  whether 
any  such  assertion  would  be  made ;  but  none  was  made.  No  one  has  gone  the  length 
of  suggesting,  much  less  of  openly  asserting,  that  the  Jurisdiction  still  exists.  It 
seems  to  me  to  follow,  that,  when  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  from  which  the 
property  in  the  soil  of  the  sea  was  inferred  is  gone,  the  territorial  which  was  suggested 
to  be  consequent  upon  it  must  necessarily  go  with  it. 

Bnt  we  are  met  here  by  a  subtle  and  ingenious  argument.  It  is  said  that,  although 
the  doctrine  of  the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  admiral  over  foreigners  on  the  four 
•eas  has  died  out  and  can  no  longer  be  upheld,  yet,  as  now,  by  the  consent  of  other 
nations,  sovereignty  over  this  territorial  sea  is  conceded  to  us,  the  jurisdiction 
fornierly  asserted  may  be  revived  and  made  to  attach  to  the  newly-acquired  domain. 
I  am  unable  to  adopt  this  reasoning.  Ex  amcessi;  the  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  in 
foreign  ships  never  really  existed ;  at  aU  events,  it  has  long  been  dead  and  buried ; 
STen  the  ghost  of  it  has  been  laid.  But  it  is  evoked  from  its  grave,  and  brought  to 
life,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  a  part  of  the  sea  which  was  included  in  the 
whole,  as  to  which  it  is  now  practically  admitted  that  it  never  existed.  From  the 
time  the  Jurisdiction  was  asserted  to  the  time  when  the  pretension  to  it  was  dropped, 
it  was  asserted  over  this  portion  of  the  sea  as  part  of  the  whole,  to  which  the  Jurisdic- 
tion was  said  to  extend.  If  it  was  bad  as  to  the  whole  indiscriminately,  it  was  bad  as 
to  everr  part  of  the  whole.  But  why  was  it  bad  as  to  the  whole?  Simply  because 
the  Jurisdiction  did  not  extend  to  foreigners  in  foreign  ships  ou  the  high  seas.  But 
the  waters  in  question  have  always  formed  part  of  the  high  seas.  They  are  alleged  in 
this  indictment  to  be  so  now.  How,  then,  can  the  admiral  have  the  jurisdiction  over 
them  contended  for,  if  he  had  it  not  before?  There  having  been  no  new  statute  con- 
ferring it,  how  has  be  acquired  it  ? 

First,  then,  let  us  see  how  the  matter  stands  as  regards  treaties  It  may  be  asserted, 
without  fear  of  oontradiction,  that  the  rule  that  the  sea  surrounding  the  coast  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  adjacent  t<>rritory,  so  that  the  State  shall  have  exclusive 
dominion  over  it,  and  that  the  law  of  the  latter  shall  be  generally  applicable  to  those 
paasing  ovtr  it  in  the  ships  of  other  nations,  has  never  been  made  the  subject-matter 
of  any  treaty,  or,  as  matter  of  acknowledged  right,  has  formed  the  basis  of  any  treaty, 
or  has  even  been  the  subject  of  diplomatic  discussion.  It  has  been  entirely  the  crea- 
tion of  the  writers  on  international  law.  It  is  true  that  the  writers  who  have  been 
cited  constantly  refer  to  treaties  in  support  of  the  doctrine  they  assert.  Bnt  when  the 
treaties  they  refer  to  are  looked  at,  they  will  be  found  to  relate  to  two  subjects  only — 
the  observance  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  neutrality,  and  the  exclusive  right  of 
fishing.  In  fixing  the  limits  to  which  these  rights  should  extend,  nations  have  so  far 
followed  the  writers  on  international  law  as  to  adopt  the  three-mile  range  as  a  con- 
venient distance.  There  are  several  treaties  by  which  nations  have  engaged,  in  the 
event  of  either  of  them  being  at  war  with  a  third,  to  treat  the  sea  within  three  miles 
of  each  other's  coasts  as  neutral  territory,  within  which  no  warlike  operations  should 
be  carried  on,  instances  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  various  treaties  ou  international 
law. 

Again,  nations  possessing  opposite  or  neighboring  coasts,  bordering  on  a  common  sea, 
have  sometimes  found  it  expedient  to  agree  that  the  subjects  of  each  shall  exercise  an 
exclusive  right  of  fishing  to  a  given  distance  from  their  own  shores,  and  here,  also, 
have  accepted  the  three-mile  as  a  convenient  distance.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the 
treaties  made  between  this  country  and  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  fishery  off 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  those  between  this  country  and  France  in  relation  to 
the  fishery  on  their  respective  shores ;  and  local  laws  have  been  passed  to  give  effect 
to  these  engagements. 

Bnt  in  all  these  treaties  this  distance  is  adopted,  not  as  a  matter  of  existing  right 
established  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  but  as  matter  of  mutual  concession  and 
ron  vention.  Instead  of  upholding  the  doctrine  contended  for,  the  fact  of  these  treaties 
having  been  entered  into  has  raUier  the  opposite  tendency  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that,  if 
the  territorial  right  of  a  nation  bordering  on  the  sea  to  this  portion  of  the  adjacent 
waters  had  been  established  by  the  common  assent  of  nations,  these  treaty  arrange- 
ments would  have  been  wholly  superfluous.  Each  nation  would  have  been  bounds 
independently  of  treaty  engagement,  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  other  in  these 
waters  as  much  as  in  its  inland  wateni.  The  foreigner  invading  the  rights  of  the 
local  fishermen  would  have  been  amenable,  consistently  with  international  law,  to 
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local  legislation  prohibiting  suoh  infringement,  without  any  stipulation  to  that  effect 
by  treaty.  For  what  object,  then,  have  treaties  been  resorted  tof  Manifestly  in 
order  to  obyiate  all  questions  as  to  concurrent  or  conflicting  rights  arising  under  the 
law  of  nations.  Possibly,  alter  these  precedents  and  all  that  has  been  written  on  this 
snbject,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  independently  of  treaty,  the  three-mile 
belt  of  sea  might  at  this  day  be  taken  as  belonging,  for  these  purposes,  to  the  local 
state. 

So  much  for  treaties.  Then  how  stands  the  matter  as  to  usage,  to  which  rAferenoe 
is  so  frequently  made  by  the  publicists  in  support  of  their  doctrine?  When  the  mat- 
ter is  looked  into,  the  only  usage  found  to  exist  is  such  as  is  connected  with  naviga- 
tion, or  with  revenue,  local  fisheries,  or  neutrality ;  and  it  is  to  these  alone  that  the 
usage  relied  on  is  confined. 

It  may  well  be,  I  say  again,  that,  aft-er  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  in  this 
respect,  after  the  instances  which  have  been  mentioned  of  the  adoption  of  the  three- 
mile  distance,  and  the  repeated  assertion  of  this  doctrine  by  the  writers  on  public 
law,  a  nation  which  should  now  deal  with  this  portion  of  the  sea  as  its  own,  so  as  to 
make  foreigners  within  it  subject  to  its  law,  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
offenses,  would  not  be  considered  as  infri oiling  the  rights  of  other  nations.  But  I 
apprehend  that,  as  the  ability  so  to  deal  with  these  waters  would  result,  not  from  any 
original  or  inherent  right,  but  from  the  acquiescence  of  other  states,  some  outward 
manifestation  of  the  national  will,  in  the  shape  of  open  practice  or  municipal  If^sla- 
tion,  so  as  to  amount,  at  least  constructively,  to  an  occapatiou  of  that  which  was 
before  unappropriated,  would  be  necessary  to  render  the  foreigner  not  previously 
amenable  to  our  general  law  subject  to  its  control. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  branch  of  the  argument,  namely,  that  the  juris- 
diction having  been  asserted  as  to  the  narrow  seas  at  the  time  the  statute  passed, 
it  must  be  taken  to  have  been  transferred  by  the  statute.  The  answer  to  such  a  con- 
tention is  that,  no  reference  being  made  in  the  statute  to  this  now  exploded  claim  of 
sovereignty,  we  must  read  the  statute  as  having  transferred— as,  indeed,  it  could 
alone  transfer — such  jurisdiction  only  as  actually  existed.  Juristis  are  now  agreed 
that  the  claim  to  exclusive  dominion  over  the  narrow  seas,  and  consequent  jurisdic- 
tion over  foreigners  for  offenses  committed  thereon,  was  extravagant  and  unfounded, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  three-mile  jurisdiction  has  taken  the  place  of  all  such  preten- 
sions. In  truth,  though  largely  asserted  in  theory,  the  jurisdiction  was  never  practi- 
cally exercised  in  respect  of  foreigners. 

Hitherto,  legislation,  so  far  as  relates  to  foreigners  in  foreign  ships  in  this  part  of 
the  sea,  has  been  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  neutral  rights  and  obligations,  the 
prevention  of  breaches  of  the  revenue  and  fishery  laws,  and,  under  particular  otronm- 
stances,  to  cases  of  collision.  In  the  two  first.,  the  legislation  is  altogether  irrespective 
of  the  tbree-mile  distance,  being  foundt'd  on  a  totally  different  principle,  namely,  the 
right  of  a  State  to  take  all  nece8i«ary  measures  for  the  protection  of  its  territory  and 
righte,  and  the  prevention  of  any  breach  of  its  revenue  laws. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  of  English  law  to-day  as  laid  down  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  state  or  country 
over  its  adjoining  waters  is  limited  to  three  miles  from  low-water  mark 
along  its  sea  coast,  and  the  same  rule  applies  equally  to  bays  aud  gulfs 
whose  width  exceeds  six  miles  from  headland  to  headland.  Property 
in  and  dominion  over  the  sea  can  only  exist  as  to  those  portions  capable 
of  permanent  possession  ;  that  is,  of  a  possession  from  the  laud,  which 
possession  can  only  be  maintained  by  artillery.  At  one  mile  beyond  the 
reach  of  coast-guns  there  is  no  more  possession  than  in  mid-ocean.  This 
is  the  rule  laid  down  by  almost  all  the  writers  on  international  law,  a 
few  extracts  from  whom  we  proceed  to  quote: 

At  present  [says  Vattel,  Law  of  Nations,  book  1,  ch.  xxiii,  $$  289,  291]  the  whole 
space  of  the  sea  within  cannon-shot  of  the  coast  is  considered  as  making  a  part  of  the 
territory  ;  and,  for  that  reason,  a  vessel  taken  under  the  guns  of  a  neutral  fortress  is 
not  a  good  prize. 

All  we  have  said  of  the  parte  of  the  sea  near  the  coast  may  be  said  more  partionlarly, 
and  with  much  greater  reason,  of  the  roads,  bays,  and  straite,  as  stiU  more  capable  of 
being  occupied,  and  of  greater  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  country.  But  I  speak 
of  tho  bays  and  straite  of  small  extent,  and  not  of  those  great  parte  of  the  Sr  a  to  which 
these  names  are  sometimes  given — as  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Straite  of  Magellau^-over 
which  the  empire  cannot  extend,  and  stiU  less  a  right  of  property.  A  bay  whose  en- 
trance may  be  defended  may  be  possessed  and  rendered  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  sov- 
ereign ;  and  it  is  of  importance  that  it  should  be  so,  since  the  country  may  be  much 
more  easily  insulted  in  such  a  place  than  on  the  coast,  open  to  the  winds  and  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  waves. 
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Professor  Blantsohli,  in  his  Law  of  Nations  (book  4,  §§  302, 309),  states 
the  rale  in  the  same  way: 

When  the  frontier  of  a  Btate  is  formed  by  the  oi)en  sea,  the  part  of  the  sea  over  which 
the  state  can  from  the  shore  make  its  power  respected — t.  e.,  a  x>ortion  of  the  sea  ex- 
tending as  far  as  a  cannon-shot  from  the  coast — is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  that  state.    Treaties  or  agreements  can  establish  other  and  more  precise  limits. 

NoTB. — ^The  extent  practiced  of  this  sovereignty  has  remarkably  increased  since  the 
invention  of  far-shooting  cannon.  This  is  the  oonseqnence  of  the  improvements  made 
in  the  means  of  defense,  of  which  the  state  makes  use.  The  sovereignty  of  states  over 
the  sea  extended  originally  only  to  a  stone's  throw  from  the  coast ;  later,  to  an  arrow's 
shot;  fire-arms  were  invented,  and  by  rapid  progress  we  have  arrived  to  the  far-shooting 
cannon  of  the  present  age.  Bat  still  we  preserve  the  principle,  ^^TerrcB  dominium  finitutf 
nbi  finitur  amiorvm  vt«.'" 

Within  certain  limits,  there  are  snbmitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  bordering  state — 
(a)  The  portion  of  the  sea  placed  within  a  cannon-shot  of  the  shore. 
(6)  HartK>rs. 

(c)  Onlfs. 

(d)  Roadsteads. 

Note. — Certain  portions  of  the  sea  are  so  nearly  joined  to  the  terra  firma  that,  in 
some  measnre  at  least,  they  onght  to  form  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  bordering 
state ;  they  are  considered  as  accessories  to  the  terra  firma.  The  safety  of  the  state, 
and  the  public  quiet,  are  so  dependent  on  them  that  they  cannot  be  contented|  in  cer- 
tsin  gnlfii.  with  the  portion  of  the  sea  lying  nnder  the  nre  of  cannon  from  the  coast. 
These  exceptions  from  the  general  rule  of  the  liberty  of  the  sea  can  only  be  made  for 
weighty  reasons,  and  when  the  extent  of  the  arm  of  the  sea  is  not  large;  thns,  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  evidently  are  a  part  of  the  open  sea.  No  one  disputes 
the  pi>wer  of  England  over  the  arm  of  the  sea  lying  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the 
English  coast,  which  conld  not  be  admitted  for  the  sea  lying  between  England  and 
Ireland;  the  English  admiralty  has,  however,  sometimes  maintained  the  theory  of 
''  narrow  seas  ",  and  has  tried,  but  without  success,  to  keep  for  its  own  interest,  under 
the  name  of  '*  King's  chambers,"  some  considerable  extents  of  the  sea. 

KIill)er  (Droit  des  Gens  Moderues  de  I'Europe,  Paris,  ed.  1831,  voL 
i,  p.  216) : 

An  territoire  maritime  d^in  ^tat  appartiennent  les  districts  maritimes,  on  parages 
siHceptibles  d'une  possession  exclusive,  sur  lesquels  T^tata  acquis  (par  occupation  on 
convention)  et  continue  lasouverainet<§.  Sont  de  ce  nombre,  (\)  Les  parties  de  I'oc^an 
qni  avoisinent  le  territoire  continental  de  l'6tat,  du  moins,  d'apr^s  ropinion  presqne 
g^c<^ralement  adoptee,  antant  qu'elles  se  tronvent  sous  la  portde  dn  canon  qui  serait 
plac6sur  le  rivage;  (2)  les  parties  de  Poc6an  qui  s'dtendent  dans  le  torritoire  conti- 
neotal  de  I'^tat,  si  ellen  penvent  dtre  gouvern6es  par  le  canon  des  denx  bords,  ou  que 
I'entr^e  senlement  en  pent  6tre  d^fendne  aux  vaisseaux  (golfes,  baic'^,  et  cales) ;  (3)  les 
dotroiis  qui  separentdenx  coDtinen8,et  qni  ^galenient  sou tMous  la  port6edu  canon  placd 
sur  le  rivage,  on  dont  Teuti'^e  et  la  sortie  peuvent  dtre  d^fenduus  (ddtroit,  canal,  bos- 
phore,sond).  Sont  encore  dn  mdme  nombre,  (4)  les  golfes,  d^troits,  et  mors  avoisinant 
le  territoire  continental  d'un  6tat,  lesquels,  quoiqn'ils  ne  soient  pasenti^rement  sous  la 
port^odn  canon,  sont  n^anmoins  reconnns  par  d'autres  puissances  comnie  nier  ferm^e ; 
c't^t-fi  dire,  comnie  sousmis  ^  une  domination,  et,  par  couH^quent,  inaccessibles  aux 
vaistteanx  Strangers  qui  n'ont  point  obtenu  la  permission  d'y  uavigner. 

Ortolan,  in  hi8  "  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer"  (pp.  145, 153,  ed.  1864),  after 
laying  down  the  rule  that  a  natioo  bad  control  over  the  navigation  in 
a  strait  or  road  whose  width  did  not  exceed  six  miles,  continues: 

On  doit  ranger  snr  la  m^me  ligne  que  rades  et  les  pDrtes  les  golfes  et  les  bales,  et  tons 
1m  enfoncemeiits  con  n  us  so  us  d'au  tree  denominations,  lorsqueces  enfoncements,  form^ 
par  les  terree  d'uu  m^me  ^tat,  ne  d^passent  pas  en  largeur  la  double  port4e  du  canon, 
ou  lorsque  Tentr^t*  {lent  en  dtre  gouvern^  par  Partillerie,  ou  qti'elleest  d^fendue  nata- 
rplleromit  par  des  lies,  par  des  bancs,  ou  par  des  roches.  Dans  tons  ces  cas,  en  effet,  il 
est  vrai  de  dire  qne  ees  golfes  on  ces  baies  sont  en  la  puissance  de  I'dtat  maltre  du  ter- 
ritoire qui  iea  enserre.  Get  6tat  en  a  la  (lossession:  tons  les  raisonnements  que  nous 
avons  fait  k  regard  des  radea  et  des  ports  peuvent  se  r^p^ter  ioi.  Les  bords  et  rivagea 
de  la  mer  qni  baigne  let  odtes  d'un  6tat  sont  les  limites  maritimes  naturellea  de  cet  ^tat. 
Mais  poor  la  protection  pour  la  defense  plus  efflcace  de  ct-s  limites  naturelles,  la  coa- 
tnme  gi6n^ra]e  dee  nations,  d'accord  aveo  beancoup  de  trait<^  publics,  permettre  tracer 
snr  mer,  k  ane  distance  oonvenable  des  odtes,  et  snivant  leurs  contours,  nne  ligne 
imajgtaaire  qat  doit  dtre  oonsid^r^  comme  la  fronti^re  maritime  artiticielle.  Toat 
Inltimeot  qm  se  troave  k  terre  de  ^ette  ligne  est  dit  dtre  dans  Us  eatuc  de  F^tat  dont 
elle  limite  le  droit  de  sonverainet^  et  de  jnridiotion. 
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Haatefeuille  (Droits  et  Devoirs  des  ]Sration8  ISeutres,  torn.  1,  tit.  1, 
ch.  3,  §  1) : 

La  mar  est  libre  d'ane  mani^re  absolue^  sanf  lee  eaax  baigoant  lea  cdtes,  qoi  font 
partie  du  domaine  de  la  nation  riveraiue.  Les  causes  de  oette  exception  aont,  (1) 
qne  ces  portions  de  Toc^an  sont  susceptibles  d'une  possession  oontinne;  (2)  qae  le 
people  qui  les  poss^de  pent  en  exclure  les  autres ;  (3)  qu'il  a  intdr^t,  soit  pour  sa 
s^curit^,  soit  pour  conserver  les  avantages  qn'il  tire  de  la  mer  territoriale,  k  prononcer 
cette  exclusion.  Ces  causes  oonnues,  il  est  facile  de  poser  les  limltes.  Le  domaine 
maritime  s'arr^te  k  I'endroit  oti  cesse  la  possession  continue,  oil  le  penple  proprietaire 
ne  pent  plus  exercer  sa  puissance,  &  Vendroit  oil  il  ne  peut  plus  exclure  les  Strangers, 
ennn  k  rendroit  oil,  leur  presence  n'^tant  plus  dangereuse  pour  sa  stlretd,  il  D*a  plus 
iut^rdt  de  les  exclure. 

Or,  le  point  oH  cessent  les  trois  causes  qui  rendent  la  mer  susceptible  de  possession 
priv^e  est.  le  mAme :  c'est  la  limit«  de  la  puissance,  qui  est  r^pr^sentde  par  les  machines 
de  guerre.  Tout  Vespace  parconrn  par  les  projectiles  lanc^  du  riyage,  prot^g6  et  de- 
fendu  par  la  puissance,  de  ces  machines,  est  territorial,  et  soumis  an  domaine  do  maltre 
de  la  c6te.  La  plus  grande  port^e  du  canon  mout^  h  terre  est  done  r6ellemeut  la  limits 
de  la  mer  territoriale. 

En  effet,  cet  espace  senl  est  r<Sellement  soumis  ik  la  puissance  du  sonyerain  territo- 
rial, \k,  mais  1^  seulement,  il  pent  faire  respecter  et  executer  ses  lois :  il  a  la  poissaDce 
de  punir  les  iufracteurs,  d'exclnre  ceux  qu'il  ne  peut  pas  admettre.  bans  cette  limits, 
la  presence  de  yaisseaux  Strangers  yeut  menacer  sa  s(kret6 ;  an  del4,  elle  est  indiff^rente 
pour  lui,  elle  ne  pent  lui  causer  aucnne  inquietude,  car,  an  del^  de  la  port^  du  oanon, 
lis  ne  peuveut  lui  nnire.  La  limite  de  la  mer  territoriale  est  r^llement,  d'apr^  le 
droit  primitif,  la  port^  d'un  canon  plac^  k  terre. 

Le  droit  seoondaire  a  sanotionn^  oette  disposition ;  la  plupart  des  traits  qoi  ont 
parie  de  cette  portion  de  la  mer  ont  adopts  la  mdme  r^gle.  Grotios,  Hobner,  Bjnker* 
sboek,  Vattel,  Galiani,  Azoni,  KlUber,  et  presqoe  toos  les  publicistes  modemes  les  plus 
jastement  estim^s,  ont  pris  la  port^  do  canon  comme  la  seole  limite  de  la  mer  terri- 
toriale qui  fot  rationelle  et  conforme  aox  prescriptions  do  droit  primitif.  Cette  limits 
oaturelle  a  6t6  reconnne  par  on  grand  nombre  de  peoples,  dans  les  lois  et  reglements 
interieurs.      •*♦*•*• 

Les  c6te8  de  la  mer  ne  presentent  pas  une  Hgne  droite  et  r^gnli^re;  elles  sont,  au 
contraire,  presque  tonjours  couples  de  baies,  de  caps,  etc.;  si  le  domaine  maritime 
deyait  toujonrs  dtre  mesurd  de  chacnn  des  points  du  riyage,il  en  r^snlterait  des  graves 
inconvenients.  Aussi,  est-on  conyenu,  dans  Tusage  de  tirer  nne  ligne  fictiye  d'nn  pro- 
montoire  k  I'autre,  et  de  prendre  cette  ligne  pour  point  de  depart  de  la  port^e  do  canon. 
Ce  mode,  adopts  par  presque  tons  les  peuples,  ne  s'appliqne  qu'aux  petites  baies,  et  noo 
anx  golfes  d'une  grande  etendue,  comme  le  golfe  de  Gascoigne,  comme  celni  de  Lyon, 
qui  sont  en  r^alite  de  grandes  parties  de  mer  compl^tement  ouyertes,  et  dont  il  est  im- 
possible de  nier  Passimilation  complete  avec  la  haute  mer. 

The  latest  English  writer,  Mr.  Amos,  in  his  edition  of  Manning's  Law 
of  Nations,  which  is  praised  and  quoted  with  approval  by  Lord  Cock- 
barn  in  Queen  v.  Keyuy  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  to  the  waters 
of  bays  whose  width  is  more  than  six  miles  and  less  than  ten: 

An  obyious  right,  enjoyed  by  eyery  state  equally,  is  the  claim  to  haye  an  equal  sbare 
in  the  enjoyment  of  such  things  as  are  in  their  nature  common  to  all,  whether  from  not 
being  susceptible  of  appropriation,  or  Irom  not  haying  been  as  yet,  in  fact,  appropriated. 
Such  a  thing,  pre-eminently,  is  the  open  sea,  whether  treated  for  purposes  of  nayiga- 
tion  or  fishing.  •  *  •  Neyertheless,  for  some  limited  purposes,  a  special  right  of 
jurisdiction,  and  eyen  (for  a  few'definite  purposes)  of  dominion,  is  conceded  to  a  state 
m  respect  of  the  part  of  the  ocean  immediately  adjoining  its  own  coast  line.  The  pur- 
poses for  which  this  jurisdiction  and  dominion  have  been  recognized  are,  (1)  the  regn- 
lation  of  fisheries ;  (2)  the  preyention  of  frauds  on  customs  laws ;  (3)  the  exaction  of 
harbor  and  light-house  dues;  and  (4)  the  protection  of  the  territory  from  yiolation  in 
time  of  war  between  other  states.  The  distance  from  the  coast  line  to  which  this 
qualified  priyilege  extends  has  been  yariously  measured ;  the  most  preyalent  distances 
being  that  of  a  cannon-shot,  or  of  a  marine  league  from  the  shore.  *  *  *  In  the 
case  of  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  it  is  a  well-recognized  custom,  proyided  the  opening 
be  not  more  than  ten  miles  in  width  as  measured  from  headland  to  headland,  to  take 
the  line  joining  the  headlands,  and  to  measure  from  that  the  length  of  the  distance  of 
a  cannon-shot,  or  of  a  marine  leasue.  The  limiting  proyision  here  introduced  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  great  width  of  some  of  the  American  bays,  such  as  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  Hudson's  Bay,  in  respect  of  which  questions  relating  especially  to  rights  of 
fishing  had  arisen.  At  one  time,  indeed,  the  distance  of  six  miles,  in  place  of  that  of 
ten  miles,  was  contended  for.  It  is  held  that,  in  the  case  of  straits  or  narrow  seas  less 
than  six  miles  in  breadth,  the  general  jurisdiction  and  control  is  equally  shared  by  all 
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theflUtei  the  tenitorieB of  which  form  the  coastlines;  and  that  all  the  states  are 
held  boood,  in  times  of  peace  at  any  rate,  to  allow  a  free  passage  at  all  times  to  the 
ships  of  war  of  all  other  states. 

Martens,  '^Pr^is  da  Droit  des  Gens  Modernes  de  I'Barope"  (Pin- 
heiro  Ferriera,  ed.  PatIh,  1864),  §§  40,  41 : 

Ce  qoi  Tient  d'Atre  dit  des  rivieres  et  des  lacs  est  ^galement  applicable  aax  d^troits 
de  mer  at  aax  golfrs,  sartont,  en  tant  qae  oeax-ci  ne  passent  pas  la  iargeur  ordinaire 
des  riyi^resi  on  la  doable  port^  da  canon. 

Bo  mMie  one  nation  pent  s'attribaer  nn  droit  exclnsif  snr  oes  parties  Toisines  de  la 
mer  {mar$  proMmmm)  sasceptibles  d'dtre  maintenues  du  ri vage.  On  a  ^nono^  di verses 
epinions  snr  la  distance  li  laqnelle  s'^tondent  les  droits  da  maltre  da  rivage.  Ai^ioar- 
d  hoi  tootes  les  nations  de  TEnrope  oonviennent  qae,  dans  la  r^gle,  les  d^troits,  les 
golfes,  U  mer  Toisine,  appartiennent  an  maltre  da  rivage,  poar  le  moius  jasqa'4  la 
port^  da  canon  oni  poarrait  Atre  plac^  sar  le  rivage. 

On  Terra  ci-apres  qne  le  pleine  mer  ne  pent  devenir  Vobjet  d'ane  propri^t^  pins  on 
moins  exclaeive,  d'ane  part  paroe  qae  son  asage  est  inlpaisable  et  innocent  en  Ini- 
m^nie,  d'antre  part  paroe  (^ne.  n'^tant  pas  de  nature  &  6tre  oocap6e,  person  ne  ne  peat 
t'opposer  h  son  asace ;  mais  de  ce  qae  la  mer  n'est  sasoeptible  de  I'appropriation  de 
Fbomme,  par  saite  de  I'impossibilit^  pour  lai  de  la  r^tenir  sons  son  ob^issance,  et  d'en 
exclare  lee  antres  hommes ;  at  aassi,  a  raison  de  son  immensity  et  de  sa  qaalit^  d'dtre 
in^pnisable,  il  r^alte  qae  poar  les  parties  de  Toc^an  qui  ne  r^unissent  pas  ces  condi- 
tions, pour  oelles  qni  par  lenr  nature  peavent  snbir  la  domination  de  I'homme  et  Tez* 
closion  des  antres,  poar  cellos,  enfin,  dont  Tasage  common  ne  sanrit  dtre  maintena 
ssDs  noire  4  la  nation  int^ress^,  et  qui  soot  sasceptibles  de  propri^t^,  le  i|rincipe  de 
la  liberty  s'efTace  et  disparalt.  Cela  a  lieu  notamment  poor  les  mors  territoriaies  et 
poar  les  mere  ferm^es.  Par  I'ezpression  de  '*  mere  territoriaies,''  11  fant  entendre  cellos 
qai  haignent  les  c6tes  d'nne  nation  et  la  servent  poar  ainsi  dire  de  fronti^re.  Ces 
men  sont  soamises  h  la  nation  maltresse  de  la  cdte  qa'elles  baignent,  et  peavent 
#tre  HMaites  sons  la  puissance  de  la  nation  propri^taire  qai  a  d^  lore  le  droit  d'en  ex- 
clare les  aatres.  La  possession  est  sootenue,  enti^re,  de  mdme  que  s'il  s'agissait  d'un 
(leave,  d'an  lac,  on  d'une  partie  de  territorie  continental.  Aussi  tons  les  trait^s  recon- 
naissent  aax  nations  dans  un  int^rdt  de  navigation,  de  p^che,  et  aussi  de  defense,  le 
dfoit  d'impooer  lenr  lois  dans  les  mere  territoriaies  qui  les  bordent,  de  mAme  que  tons 
les  poblioistes  s'acoordeot  pour  attribuer  la  propri^t^  de  la  mer  territorlale  h,  la  nation 
rivemioe.  Mais  oh  s*eet  longtemps  demand^  quelle  ^tait  V^tendne  de  cette  partie 
privil^i6e  de  la  mer.  Les  anciens  auteurs  portaient  tr^s-loins  les  limltes  du  terri- 
toiree  maritimes,  les  nns  k  soixante  milles,  c'^tait  I'opinion  g^n^rale  ao  qnatorzi^me 
sitele ;  lee  aatres  k  cent  milles.  Loccenius,  de  Jur,  Marit,,  lib.  v.  cap.  iv.  $  6.  parle  de 
deox  Joom6es  de  chemin ;  Valin,  dans  son  Commeniaire  ear  VOrdmnanoe  de  1661,  propose 
la  sonde,  la  port^  du  canon,  on  nne  distance  de  deox  lienes. 

D^aatres  anteurs  ont  pens^  qne  T^tendne  de  la  mert^rritorialene  poavaitdtrer6g16e 
d'ane  mani^rc  nniforme,  mais  devait  dtre  proportion4e  &  Timporfcance  de  la  natioa 
riveraine.  Aa  milien  de  ces  opinions  contradictoires  il  faat,  suivaot  Hautefeuille, 
**  Dr&ite  ei  Devcire  dee  SaHone  Neutree^*  2d  edit.  t.  i.  p.  83  et  suiv.,  pour  fixer  ces  prlnci- 
pes,  remonter  anx  causes  qui  ont  fait  exceptor  de  la  r^gle  de  la  liberty  des  mers,  lea 
eaux  baignent  les  cdtes,  et  qni  les  ont  fait  ranger  dans  la  domaine  de  la  nation  liye- 
raioe.  Ces  eanses*^tant  que  ces  portions  de  la  mer  sont  sasceptibles  d'ooe  possession 
continue;  que  le  people  qui  les  poss^de  pent  en  exclure  les  antres;  enfin,  qa'U  a 
int^r^t  4  proDoncer  cette  exclusion,  soit  pour  sa  H^carit<$,  soit  &  raison  des  avabtages 
que  lui  procnre  la  mer  territoriale,  le  domaine  maritime  doit  cesser  \ii  oh  cesse  la  pos- 
session continae,  Ik  oh  cessent  d'atteiudre  les  machines  de  guerres.  En  d'autres  termes, 
la  pins  grande  portiSe  du  canon  plac^  k  terre  est  la  liinite  de  la  mer  territoriale — terrce 
pelesCos  jiaiter, vM/nidir  arvMmmvie;  et  none  devons  ajouter  que  laplnpartdes  trait^s 
ont  adopts  oette  r^gle ;  beanconp  de  peuples  Tout  reconnue  dans  leur  luis  et  lenr 
r^glements  int^rienrs ;  presqae  tous  les  publiciHtes  I'ont  regard^e  comme  rationelle, — 
notamment  Grotias,  Hubner,  Bynkershoek,  Vattel,  Galiani,  Azuni,  Kltlber. 

Aa  reate,  le  domaine  maritime  ne  se  mesnre  pas  de  ohacno  des  points  da  rivage.  On 
tire  habitoellement  nne  ligne  fictive  d'nn  promontoire  k  Vaatre,  et  on  la  prend  comme 


•ent  et  4  Pentretien  d'oavrage  permanents,  tele  que  batteries  on  forts :  la  sonverainet^ 
de  la  mer  territoriale  n'est  pas  plus  snbordonee  k  son  mode  d'exercice  que  la  soave* 
rainei6  da  terrltoire  m^me. 

AJoatons  nn  mot  sar  les  mers  ferm^es  oo  interieares,  qui  sont  les  golfes,  rades,  baies, 
OQ  parties  da  mer  qui  ne  communiqnent  k  I'oc^an  que  par  un  d^troit  assez  resserr^ 
poar  Mre  r^pnt^M  faire  partie  du  domaine  maritime  de  I'^tat  mftitre  des  odtes.  La 
qoallM  de  mer  ferm^  est  snbordoon^e  k  nne  doable  condition :  il  fant  d'une  part  qoHl 
soit  impoasible  de  p6n^trer  dans  cette  mer  sans  traverser  la  mer  territoriale  de  I'^tat 
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et  sans  ezposer  h  son  canon ;  d'aatre  part,  il  fant  qne  toates  les  o6te«  soient  sonmisea 
ik  la  nation  m&itrease  da  d^troit. 

Mais  nne  nation  ne  pent-elle  acqa^rir  nn  droit  exclosif  sar  dos  flenves,  des  d^troits, 
des  golfes  trop  Urges  pour  dtre  converts  par  les  canons  dn  rivage,  oa  sar  les  parties 
d'nae  mer  adjacente  qai  passent  la  port6e  da  oanoD,  oa  mdme  la  distance  de  trois 
lieues  f  Nul  doute  d'abord  qo'an  tel  droit  ezdusif  ne  pnisse  dtre  acqais  oontre  une 
nation  individaelle  qai  consent  4  le  reconnalr.re.  Cependant  il  semble  mdoie  qne  ce 
consentement  ne  soit  pas  nn  requisite  essentiel  poor  nne  telle  acqaisition,  en  tantqae 
le  maltre  da  rivage  se  voit  en  ^tat  de  la  maint'Cnir  k  Paide  da  local,  oa  d'ane  flotte,  et 
que  la  s(iret6  de  ses  possessions  territoriales  offre  une  raison  jasticative  poar  I'exclnsion 
des  nations  ^trang^res.  8i  de  telles  parties  de  la  mer  sont  snsceptibles  de  dominatioo, 
c'est  une  question  de  fait  de  savoir  lesqaels  de  ces  d^troits,  golfes,  oa  men  a^acentes, 
sita^  en  Europe,  sont  libres  de  domination,  lesquels  sont  domiii^  {cUiMa)^  on  quels 
Hont  ceux  sar  la  libert<S  desquels  on  dispute. 

De  Gassy,  ^'  PYiases  et  Caases  Cel^bres  da  Droit  Maritime  des  Na- 
tions" (Leipzig,  ed.  1856),  liv.  i,  tit.  2,  §§  40,  41 : 

Mais  la  protection  dn  territoire  de  I'^tat  dn  c6t^  de  la  mer,  et  la  p^che  qui  est  la 
principals  ressonrce  des  habitants  du  littoral,  out  fait  oomprendre  la  n6ces8it6  de  recon- 
naltre  un  territoire  maritime.  Oa  mieuz  encore  une  mer  territoriale  dependant  de 
tout  ^tat  riverain  de  la  mer;  c'est-^dire,  une  distance  qealconqne  H  partir  de  la  cAte, 
qui  fnt  r^put6e  la  continuation  du  territoire,  et  k  laquelle  devait  s'6tendre  poar  toat 
^tat  maritime  la  souveraiuet^  sp^ciale  de  la  mer. 

Cette  souverainet^  s'^tend  aux  districts  et  parages  maritlmes,  tels  qne  les  rades  et 
bales,  les  golfes,  les  d^troits,  dont  Pentr^  et  la  sortie  peuvent  dtre  d^fendnes  par  le 
canon. 

Tons  les  golfes  et  d^troits  ne  sauraient  appartenir,  dans  la  totality  de  lenr  surface 
ou  de  leur  ^tendue,  k  la  mer  territoriale  des  ^tats  dont  ils  baignent  les  cAtes:  la  son- 
Terainet6  de  T^tat  reste  bom^e  sur  les  golfes  et  d^troits  d'une  grande  ^tendue  k  la 
distance  qui  a  6t6  indiqu^^e  an  pr^cMent  paragrapbe ;  an  del&,  les  golfes  et  d6troit8  de 
cette  categoric  sont  assimiMs  k  la  mer,  et  leur  usage  est  libre  pour  toutes  les  nations 

• 

Many  authorities  maintain  that  whenever,  ander  the  law  of  nations, 
any  part  of  the  sea  is  free  for  navigation,  it  is  likewise  free  for  fishing 
by  those  who  sail  over  its  surface.  But,  without  insisting  upon  this 
position,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that,  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  all  other 
nations,  could  rightfully  fish  in  the  open  sea  more  than  three  miles  from 
the  coast;  and  could  also  fish  at  the  same  distance  from  the  shore  in  all 
bays  more  than  six  miles  in  width,  measured  in  a  straight  line  from 
headland  to  headland. 

The  privileges  accorded  by  Article  XVIII  of  that  treaty  are,  to  take 
fish  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  British  North  American  colo- 
nies ;  and  the  limits  of  territorial  waters  have  been  thus  defined  by  the 
law  of  nations. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  thistt,  at  the  time  when  the  treaty 
was  framed,  the  privileges  actually  enjoyed  by  American  fishermen  cor- 
responded precisely  with  the  rules  of  international  law  as  hereinbefore 
set  forth.  And  it  is  apparent  that  the  present  Commission  was  not  con- 
stituted as  a  tribunal  to  decide  upon  grave  questions  of  international 
law,  but  simply  to  estimate  what,  if  anything,  is  the  greater  valne  of 
the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  Article 
XVIII  beyond  such  as  they  previously  practically  enjoyed,  over  and 
above  those  accorded  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  by  Articles  XIX 
and  XXI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  proceed  upon  the  basis 
of  the  status  existing  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  no  matter  what  were  the 
claims  or  pretensions  of  either  national  government.  Of  still  less  conse- 
quence is  it  what  were  the  claims  of  colonial  aathorities. 

By  the  orders  of  the  home  government,  before  and  at  the  date  of  the 
treaty,  the  American  fishermen  were  not  excluded  from  any  bays  ex. 
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oeeding  six  miles  in  width  from  headland  to  headland.  All  larger 
bodies  of  water  were  then  treated,  by  the  command  of  Her  Majesty,  like 
the  open  sea;  and  in  all  snch  bays  the  territorial  limit  was  measnred 
along  the  shore,  according  to  its  sinnosities  three  miles  from  low-water 
mark.  The  Oommissioners  are  bound  to  adopt  the  same  view.  This 
position  is  insisted  upon  becanse  of  its  practical  common  sense  and 
intriDsic  rectitnde,  and  not  becanse  any  donbt  is  entertained  as  to  the 
rules  and  principles  of  international  law^  by  which  the  honorable  Oom- 
mission  ought  to  be  governed. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER, 

Agent  of  the  United  States. 


A.PPENIDIX   T>. 


BBPLY  OX  BEBALF  OF  HER  BRITANNIC  MAJESTFS  GOV- 
ERNMENT  TO  THE  ANSWER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA. 

PART  L— CANADA. 

I. 

That  portion  of  the  Answer  which  first  claims  attention  embodies  the 
views  presented  by  the  United  States  as  to  the  area  of  the  British  North 
American  fisheries. 

Two  things  are  relied  on : 

First.  It  is  submitted  by  the  United  States  that  '^  independently  of 
treaty ,"  and  for  the  ^'pnrposes  of  fishing,"  the  territorial  waters  of  every 
country  extend  three  miles  from  low-water  mark,  to  be  measured  along 
the  contonr  of  the  shores  of  bays  according  to  their  sinaosities,  and  that 
the  rule  upon  which  this  assertion  is  maintained  is  believed  by  the 
United  States  to  have  received  a  traditional  recognition  from  other 
powers,  including  Great  Britain. 

Second.  It  is  urged  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  ^'  treat 
the  question  practically,  and  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  the  status  ac- 
toally  existing  when  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  adopted,"  according 
to  *<the  practical  extent  of  privileges  enjoyed  by  American  fishermen" 
at  and  before  that  date. 

The  Commissioners  are  thus  invited  to  dismiss  from  their  considera- 
tion all  claim  to  compensation  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  such  por- 
tions of  British  American  bays  greater  than  six  miles  in  width  at  their 
mouths  as  are  beyond  three  miles  from  the  shore. 

It  is  not  understood  that  the  Answer  either  raises  or  invites  the  dis- 
enssiou  of  any  rules  or  doctrines  of  international  law,  save  such  as  bear 
upon  the  question  of  what  are  to  be  considered  the  territorial  waters  of 
a  maritime  state  for  the  purposes  of  exclusive  fishing.  The  contention 
of  the  Answer  n  relation  to  these  doctrines  which  requires  special  at- 
teotion  is  that  which  asserts  that  Great  Britain  and  other  powers  have 
traditionally  recognized  a  rule  by  which  foreigners  were  excluded  from 
fishing  in  those  bays  only  which  are  six  miles  or  less  in  width  at  their 
mouths. 

It  is  distinctly  asserted,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  this  alleged  rule  is  entirely  unknown  to,  and  unrecognized  by.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  it  is  submitted  that  no  instance  of  such  recog- 
nition is  to  be  found  in  the  Answer  or  the  Brief  accompanying  the  same, 
and  that  none  can  be  produced. 

And  while  abundant  argument  supported  by  authorities  will  be  found 
in  the  Brief  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioners,  to  establish  the  view 
never  abandoned  by  Great  Britain,  and  entirely  adverse  to  that  now 
advanced  by  the  United  States,  the  admission  by  the  United  States 
that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  Commission  to  decide  upon  questions 
of  international  law,  does  not  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  views  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  present 
inquiry,  because  it  is  clear,  that  entirely  independent  of  the  unsettled 
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doctrines  of  international  law,  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  respectively,  are  to  be  ascertained  by  Gommissioners,  who  are 
directed  to  confine  their  inquiry  exclusively  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  and  the  1st  Article  of  the  Convention  of  1818. 

It  is  asserted  in  the  Answer,  at  page  3,  that  the  Commissioners  who 
framed  the  Treaty  of  Washington  ^^  decided  not  to  enter  into  an  exam- 
ination of  the  respective  rights  of  the  two  countries  under  the  Treaty 
of  1818  and  the  general  law  of  nations,  but  to  approach  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  on  a  comprehensive  basis."  It  is  submitted  that 
no  such  decision  was  ever  come  to  by  the  Commissioners,  and  in  proof 
of  this  assertion  attention  is  directed  to  the  Protocols  of  the  Joint  High 
Commission  preceding  the  treaty.  These  Protocols  prove  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  to  discuss  the  question  <'  either  in 
detail  or  generally,  so  as  either  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  re- 
spective rights  of  the  two  countries  under  the  Treaty  of  1818  and  the 
general  law  of  nations,  or  to  approach  the  settlement  of  the  question 
on  a  comprehensive  basis ;"  and  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Commissioners  as  to  what  in  the  latter  case  would  be  the 
proposition  of  the  British  Commissioners,  the  latter  replied,  ^'  the  restor* 
ation  in  principle  of  the  Keclprocity  Treaty  of  1854."  The  American 
Commissioners  having  declined  to  proceed  to  the  basis  of  the  Recipro- 
city Treaty,  negotiations  were  again  resumed  and  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  already  referred  to  in 
the  Case,  and  which,  as  if  to  remove  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  expressly 
make  the  Convention  of  1818,  and  tlie  respective  rights  of  the  two  coun- 
tries under  it,  the  basis  upon  which  the  value  if  the  new  concessions  is 
to  be  measured. 

The  words  of  Article  1  of  that  convention,  used  by  the  United  States 
in  renouncing  forever  all  liberty  previously  **  claimed  or  enjoyed  of 
taking  fish  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts^  hays,  creeks^  or 
harbors  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  in  America,"  seem  too  clear  and 
binding  for  disputCi  whatever  notions  may  have  previously  existed 
among  writers  as  to  the  territorial  jurisdictiou  of  a  nation  over  its  ad- 
jacent waters. 

This  privilege  so  renounced  forever  is  conceded  for  twelve  years  by 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  the  extent  of  territorial  waters  in  ques- 
tion is  easily  ascertainable. 

A  portion  of  the  first  section  of  the  Answer  is  devot/cd  to  extracts 
from  public  documents,  which  were  prepared  as  instructions  of  a  purely 
temporary  character  and  to  prevent  embarrassment  and  loss  to  United 
States  fishermen,  and  the  section  closes  with  an  extract  from  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  a  recent  criminal 
case. 

The  special  attention  of  the  Commissioners  is  directed  to  the  entire 
inapplicability  of  these  extracts. 

Had  the  word  <'  status  "  in  the  Answer  been  used  as  meaning  the  legal 
status  under  the  Convention  of  1818,  then  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  be  in  perfect  accord  with  that  of  the  United  States.  But,  as  it 
is  evidently  intended  to  mean  the  state  of  facts  existing  during  the 
periods  when  Her  Majesty's  Government  either  granted  fishing  licenses 
to  American  fishermen  or  otherwise  voluntarily  relaxed  for  a  time  their 
undoubted  rights,  then  Her  Majesty's  Government  entirely  dissents.  In 
the  latter  case  the  express  words  of  the  Convention  of  1818  would  be 
ignored,  and  the  Commissioners  asked  to  adopt  as  a  basis,  in  lieu  of 
that  convention,  certain  indulgences  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  pleased,  from  motives  of  good-will  and  friendship,  to  extend  to  the 
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United  States  fisbermen.  These  relaxations  of  legal  rights  were  only 
temporary  in  their  nature,  were  always  given  with  an  express  reserva- 
tion of  the  nndoabted  rights  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  cannot, 
on  any  principle  of  law,  justice,  or  equity,  be  considered  by  the  Oom- 
mission  with  the  object  of  prejudicing  the  government  ^so  temporarily 
conceding  them. 

As  an  instance  of  such  express  reservation,  attention  is  called  to  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  from  Lord  Clarendon  to  the  British  miuistt^r  at 
Washington,  protesting  against  the  terms  of  a  circular  from  the  Secret 
tary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  dated  May  16, 1870,  addressed  to 
collectors  of  customs,  notifying  them  that  the  Dominion  Oovernment 
had  terminated  the  system  of  granting  fishing-licenses  to  foreign  vessels, 
and  warning  American  fishermen  of  the  legal  consequences  of  encroach- 
ing npou  prohibited  limits. 

This  is  dated  June  7, 1870,  and  is  as  follows : 

Take  an  ofiportnnity  to  point  ont  to  Secretary  of  State  that  Mr.  BoatwelVs  circalar 
of  May  16, 1870,  respectio^  the  Canadian  inshore  fisheriesy  may  lead  to  fntnre  misnn- 
deiBtanding,  inasmoch  as  it  limits  the  maritime  Jarisdiction  of  the  Dominion  to  three 
marine  miles  of  the  shores  thereof,  withont  regard  to  international  usase,  which  extends 
SQch  inrisdiction  over  creeks  and  hays,  or  to  the  stipnlations  of  the  Treaty  of  1818,  in 
which  the  United  States  renounce  the  right  of  fishing  within  three  miles,  not  of  the 
eoaat  only,  but  of  the  hays,  creeks,  and  harbors  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  America. 

In  the  qnotation  given  in  the  Answer  from  the  instructions  issued  from 
time  to  time  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to  the  commanders  of  gov- 
ernment vessels  engaged  in  protecting  the  fisheries,  no  mention  of  the 
express  reservations  which  were  invariably  inserted  of  the  rights  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  under  the  Convention  of  1818  is  made  ^  and 
it  18  deemed  at  present  sufficient  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
to  these  omissions,  and  to  the  text  of  the  instructions  themselves,  where 
they  will  be  foand  fully  and  clearly  made. 

It  is  confidently  submitted  and  urged  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  it  is  not  'Hhe  manifest  duty  of  the  Commissioners" 
to  awanl  compensation  on  the  basis  of  '^  the  practical  extent  oftheprivi- 
leges  enjoyed  by  American  fishermen  at  and  h^ore  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
tony^  unless  those  privileges  were  enjoyed  legally,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  not  temporarily,  and  by  the  favor  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  fur- 
ther urged  that  the  true  and  equitable  basis  upon  which  the  Commis- 
sioners should  proceed  is  that  of  the  legal  status ,  at  the  date  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  of  American  fishermen  in  British  waters  under 
the  Convention  of  1818. 

The  qnotation  from  the  jadgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  En- 
gland in  the  case  of  the  Franconia,  already  alluded  to,  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  any  subject  involved  in  this  inquiry,  but  to  a  question  of 
an  entirely  different  character,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  to  the  judgment  itself  from  which  the  qnotation  is 
made,  reported,  L.  R.  2  Ex.  Division,  page  63,  to  prove  its  utter  irrele- 
vancy. 

The  attention  of  the  Commission  is  called  to  the  judgment  of  the  ju- 
dicial committee  of  the  privy  council,  delivered  February  14,  1877,  in 
the  case  of  the  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company  against  the  Anglo- 
American  Telegraph  Company,  in  which  judgment  the  following  lan- 
guage is  used:  ^' There  was  a  convention  made  in  1818  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  relating  to  the  fisheries  of  Labrador, 
Newfoundland,  and  His  Majesty's  other  possessions  in  North  America, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  should 
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have  the  right  to  fish  on  part  of  the  coast  (not  inclading  the  part  of  the 
Island  of  Newfoandland  on  which  Conception  Bay  lies),  and  ahoold  not 
enter  any  ^ bays'  in  any  other  part  of  the  coast,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter  and  repairing  damages,  aod  purchasing  wood,  and  obtaining 
water,  and  no  other  purposes  whatever.  It  seems  impossible  to  doabt 
that  this  convention  applied  to  all  bays,  whether  large  or  small,  on  that 
coast,  and  consequently  to  Conception  Bay." 

XL 

Section  2  of  the  answer  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  reciprocal 
privileges  accorded  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects  by  articles  19  and  21  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  contests  the  right  of  the  Colony  of  New- 
foundland to  be  considered  in  the  sum  to  be  awarded. 

In  this  section  it  is  contended  that  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
right  ^^to  admit  fish  and  fish-oil  free  of  duty  from  the  United  States 
into  Canada  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  the  estimate  and  adjustment 
of  equivalents  which  the  Commissioners  are  directed  to  make."  This 
proposition  is  not  assented  to,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  contended  that 
the  Commissioners  cannot  ignore  these  concessions  '^in  their  adjustment 
of  equivalents."  Article  22  of  the  treaty  provides  that  having  regard 
to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  subjects  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  as  those  privileges  are  stated  in  Articles  19  and  21, 
the  Commissioners  shall  determine  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  return  for  the  privileges  ac- 
corded to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  18.  It  is  con- 
tended in  the  answer  that  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  States 
to  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  and  having  regard  to  which  the  amount 
of  compensation  is  to  be  awarded,  are  the  absolute  benefits  which  Cana- 
dians will  derive  from  the  free  admission  of  their  fish  and  fishoil  into 
the  United  States,  without  regard  to  the  reciprocal  rights  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  the  free  admission  of  their  fish  and  fishoil  into 
Canada.  Such  a  contention  is  not  based  upon  a  proper  construction  of 
Articles  21  and  22.  Article  22  expressly  directs  the  Commissioners,  in 
making  their  award,  to  have  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the 
United  States  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  as  these  privileges  are 
stated  in  Articles  19  and  21.  The  right  or  privilege,  as  stated  in  the 
latter  article,  is  not  the  absolute  right  of  one  country  to  export  free  into 
the  other,  but  a  reciprocal  right  conferred,  and  to  be  enjoyed  in  com- 
mon. The  value  of  this  privilege  to  Canada  is  simply  the  reciprocal 
value  as  stated  in  the  article  itself,  and  in  putting  a  pecuniary  estimate 
upon  it  the  reciprocjl  character  of  the  privilege  caunot  be  ignored. 

III. 

The  advantages,  so  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  Case,  of  freedom  to  trans- 
fer cargoes,  outfit  vessels,  obtain  ice,  procure  bait,  and  engage  handsy 
&c.,  are  not  denied  in  the  Answer.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  these  privi- 
leges have  been  constantly  enjoyed  by  American  fishermen  under  the 
operation  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  Neither  is  the  contention  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  all  these  advantages  are 
necessary  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  inshore  or  outside  fisheries, 
attempted  to  be  controverted.  But  it  is  alleged  in  the  3d  section  of 
the  answer  that  there  are  statutes  in  force,  or  which  may  be  called  into 
force,  to  prevent  the  enjoyment  by  American  fishermen  of  these  indis- 
pensable privileges. 
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It  is  preeamed  that  by  these  ''  former  inhospitable  statates,"  as  they 
are  termed  by  the  United  States,  are  meant  the  following,  viz  : 

1.  The  Imperial  Act,  59  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  38. 

2.  The  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  31  Yic,  cap.  61,  passed  1868; 
33  Vic,  cap.  15,  passed  1870 ;  and  34  Vic,  cap.  33,  passed  1871. 

3.  The  Act  of  Parliament  of  Prince  Edward  Islaud,  6  Vic,  cap.  14, 
passed  1843. 

4.  The  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  New  Brunswick,  16  Vic,  cap.  69,. 
passed  1853. 

5.  The  Act  of  Parliament  of  Nova  Scotia,  27  Vic,  cap.  94,  passed 
1864. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  these  statutes  were  passed  liy 
the  several  parliaments  solely  to  enforce  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
Convention  of  1818,  and  they  are  entirely  suspended  for  the  period  dur- 
ing which  Great  Britain  has  conceded  the  fishery  privileges  under  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
following  enactments : 

1.  The  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  35  and  36  Vic,  cap.  45. 

2.  The  Act  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  35  V.,  cap.  2,  entitled  An  act 
relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871. 

3.  The  Act  of  Parliament  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  35  Vic,  cap.  2. 

PrevioQs  to  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  American  fisher- 
men were,  by  the  1st  Article  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  admitted  to 
enter  the  bays  and  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Dominions  in 
America  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of 
obtaining  water,  and /or  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

By  the  terms  of  Article  18  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  United  States 
fishermen  were  granted '*  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and 
shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish.'' 

The  words  ^^/or  no  other  purpose  whatever^  are  studiously  omitted  by 
the  framers  of  the  last-named  treaty,  and  the  privilege  in  common  witb 
the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  to  take  fish  and  to  land  for  fish- 
ing purposes,  clearly  includes  the  liberty  to  purchase  bait  and  supplies,, 
transship  cargoes,  &c.,  for  which  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  contend  it 
haa  a  right  to  claim  compensation. 

It  is  clear  that  these  privileges  were  not  enjoyed  under  the  Conven- 
tion of  1818,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  they  are  enjoyed  under  the 
Treaty  of  Washington. 

IV. 

In  Section  3  of  the  Answer  it  is  stated  that  the  fishing  pursuits  of 
American  fishermen  in  British  territorial  waters  are  limited  to  the- 
mackerel  and  hemng  fisheries ;  and  that  the  halibut  and  cod  fisheries, 
including  the  subvarieties  of  hake,  haddock,  cusk,  and  pollack,  belong 
^*  exdnsively ''  to  the  open  sea.  This  statement  is  altogether  erroneous,, 
as  evidence  will  fully  establish.  It  will  further  be  proved  not  only  that 
United  States  citizens  actually  fish  within  British  waters  for  the  various- 
kinds  of  fishes  and  baits  named  in  the  Case,  but  also  that  the  deep-sea 
fisheries  proper,  which  are  admittedly  pursued  in  the  vicinity  of  British 
American  coasts,  oould  not  be  carried  on  profitably,  if  indeed  at  all,  by 
American  fishermen  without  the  privilege  of  resorting  to  the  inshores. 
far  the  purpose  of  procuring  bait,  and  without  availing  themselves  of 
fiioilities  for  preserving  the  same  in  a  fit  state  for  effective  use,  which 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  affords.  It  is  admitted  on  page  8  of  the 
Answer  that  the  herring  thus  procured  forms  ^^  the,  best  bait  for  cod 
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and  other  similar  fish^''  bat  asserted  that  it  is  obtained  chiefly  by  par- 
chase,  becaase  the  American  fishermen  <*  find  it  more  economical  to  boy 
it  than  to  catch  it." 

It  has  been  shown  that  this  privilege  of  purchasing  bait  is  derived 
throngh  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  In  some  places  within  the  limits 
now  thrown  open  to  them,  as  will  be  proved,  United  States  citizens, 
since  the  Washington  Treaty,  catch  bait  for  themselves,  where  formeriy 
they  used  to  buy  it. 

Kotwithstanding  the  statement  to  the  contrary  at  page  8  of  the  An- 
swer, it  can  be  shown  in  evidence  that  the  American  fishermen  do  land 
on  the  British  shores  to  haul  and  dry  their  nets  and  cure  their  fish. 

On  page  9  it  is  alleged  that  the  increased  produce  of  the  fisheries  ob- 
tained by  British  subjects  during  the  past  seven  years  is  due  to  the 
"  benign  influences  "  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  This  Her  Majesty's 
Government  distinctly  deny,  and  contend  that  it  has  been  the  result' of 
progress  and  improvement,  from  increased  numbers  of  men  and  ma- 
terials, from  improved  facilities,  and  from  greater  development  coinci- 
dent with  the  system  of  protection  and  cultivation  applied  to  them. 

The  reciprocal  concession  of  fishing  privileges  in  American  waters 
being  absolutely  valueless,  as  set  forth  in  the  Gase,  cannot  be  taken 
into  account 

The  Gommissioners  will  readily  perceive,  on  referring  to  the  table 
appended  to  the  Gase — 

1.  That  the  increase  of  catch  by  British  subjects  consists  principally 
of  those  kinds  of  fish  which  are  not  affected  in  any  way  whatever  by 
the  remission  of  the  United  States  customs  duties  under  the  Treaty  of 
WaHhington,  inasmuch  as  fresh  fish  was  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  for  some 
time  previously. 

2.  That  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  fish  caught  by  British  subjects 
increased  in  much  greater  ratio  for  the  four  years  preceding  the  com- 
plete operation  of  the  treaty  than  for  sacceediug  years. 

3.  That  the  value  of  the  British  catch  in  1872 — the  year  before  the 
treaty  took  effect  as  regards  customs  duties — ^amounted  to  more  than 
double  that  of  1869,  while  the  value  of  1875  was  considerably  less  than 
that  of  1873. 

The  statement  made  in  the  Answer  that  since  the  date  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  the  American  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  have  declined, 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  asserteil  that 
they  have  shown  a  gradual  and  progressive  increase  over  the  average 
catch  of  those  years  which  i)receded  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 

The  important  statement  hazarded  on  page  20,  that  '^  almost  the  only 
fish  taken  by  the  Americans  within  the  three-mile  limit  off  the  coasts  of 
the  British  provinces  are  the  mackerel,  and  that  of  the  entire  catch  of 
these  fish  only  a  very  small  fractional  part  is  so  taken,"  Her  Majesty's 
Government  feel  called  upon  to  deny  in  the  strongest  terms.  Not  only 
will  it  be  shown  that  codfish  in  limited  quantities  and  herring  in  large 
quantities  are  so  taken,  but  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
catch  of  mackerel  in  British  waters  is  taken  within  ^'  the  three-mile 
limit,"  and  the  right  to  fish  in  the  entire  extent  of  waters  claimed  by  the 
United  States  as  ^'  the  open  ocean  free  to  all"  is  practically  valueless, 
when  not  coupled  with  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  Treaty  of  Wash* 
ington;  and,  further,  that  without  the  liberty  of  fishing  within  this  limit 
the  entire  fishery  would  have  to  be  abandoned  by  the  American  fleet 
as  useless  and  unremunerative. 

In  the  language  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  one  of  the  United  States 
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commissioners  at  Ghent,  in  a  work  published  by  him  so  long  ago  as 
1822 :  *^  The  Newfoaudland,  Nova  Scotia^  Galf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Labrador  fisheries  are  in  natnre  and  in  consideration  both  of  their  valae 
and  of  the  right  to  share  in  them,  one  fishery.  To  be  cat  off  from  the 
enjoyment  of  that  right  would  be  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  similar 
in  kind  and  comparable  in  degree  with  an  interdict  to  the  people  of 
Georgia  or  Louisiana  to  cultivate  cotton  or  sugar.  To  be  cut  off  even 
from  that  portion  of  it  which  was  within  the  exclusive  British  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  strictest  sense  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador  would  have  been  like  an  interdict  upon  the  people  of 
Georgia  or  Louisiana  to  cultivate  with  cotton  or  sugar  three-lourths  of 
those  respective  States." 

And  Andrews,  at  page  35  of  his  official  report,  1852,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Treasury,  says:  ^'A  free  participation  in  the  sea- 
fisheries  near  the  shores  of  the  colonies  is  regarded  as  the  just  prescript- 
ive privilege  of  our  fishermen.  Without  such  privilege  our  deep-sea 
fisheries  in  that  region  will  become  valueless." 

And  United  States  Commander  Shubrick,  in  1853,  reported:  ''The 
shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island  abound  with  fish  of  all  kinds.  The 
mackerel  strike  in  early  in  the  season  and  can  only  he  talcen  close  inshore,^ 
(Ex.  Doc.  I853-'54,  No.  21,  page  32.)  Numbers  of  similar  authorities  can 
be  produced. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  in  page  10  of  the  Answer,  that  for  a 
number  of  years  past  the  value  of  the  mackerel  fishery  iu  British  waters 
has  diminished,  while  during  the  same  period  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  these  fish  taken  off  the  coast  of  New  England  has  greatly  improved, 
it  is  sufftcient  to  mention  that  the  result  of  tbe  present  season's  tishing 
so  far,  in  American  waters,  has  been  very  small,  and  the  indications  are 
that  the  remainder  of  the  season  will  also  be  poor.  On  the  other  hand, 
tbe  waters  of  the  British  Canadian  territories  teem  with  mackerel,  as  in 
former  years. 

The  catch  of  mackerel  in  British  waters  by  Canadian  fishermen  has 
actually  increased  during  several  years  past.    Recent  reports  show  that 
the  prospects  for  the  current  season  are  good,  and  that  American  fishing- 
vessels  are  [ireparing  to  turn  them  to  profitable  account,  the  mackerel 
fishery  oflf  the  United  States  shores  having  failed  this  year.    The  Ca|>e 
Ann  Weekly  Advertiser  of  June  14,  1877,  notices  the  early  appearance 
of  mackerel  in  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  anticipates  ^*a  more 
successful  season  than  that  of  187<i,  and  that  quite  a  large  fleet  will 
engage  in  the  bay  fishery.''    The  same  journal  of  June  29, 1877,  records 
"a  good  mackerel  catch''  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Nova  Scotia.    The 
Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  of  July  7,  1877,  states  that  ^^  mackerel  are 
plenty'' at  Prince  Edward  Island,  also  that  "quite  a  large  fleet"  of 
mackerel  fishing  vessels  had  arrived  at  Boston  and  Gloucester  from  the 
United  States  coast,  "  but  most  of  them  report  no  catch,  and  the  aver- 
age will  not  exceed  a  few  barrels  per  vessel."    The  same  paper,  under 
date  of  July  14,  1877,  states  on  official  authority  that  tbe  catch  of 
mackerel  "is  very  light,"  the  returns  to  July  12,  this  year,  being  only 
28,043  barrels,  against  81,193  barrels  to  July  1,  last  year  (187G).    The 
Cape  Ann  Weekly  Advertiser  of  July  13,  1877,  contains  the  following 
announcement:  ^' A  few  small  mackerel  have  been  taken  off  shore,  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  local  demand  for  fresh  mackerel,  but  the  fleet  have 
met  with  ill  success,  and  none  of  consequence  have  been  landed.   •   •   • 
The  entire  receipts  for  July /row  a  large  fleet  will  not  exceed  800  barrels. 
*  *   *   The  schooner  Allen  Lewis,  from  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  Booth 
Bay,  reports  small  codfish  plenty  at  the  Magdalens,  and  numerous 
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schools  of  large  mackerel  in  the  North  Bay,  between  East  Point,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Port  Hood.  The  vessel  was  hove  to^  and  several 
large  mackerel  taken.  The  skipper  of  the  Allen  Lewis  thinks  the  pros- 
pects for  the  mackerel  fishery  in  the  bay  as  good  as  he  ever  knew  it.^ 
These  extracts  may  be  taken,  with  many  others,  as  proof  of  the  ancertain 
character  of  the  mackerel  fishery  on  the  American  coast,  although  the 
Answer  describes  it  as  being  *<  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world  "  (p.  19). 
They  at  the  same  time  afford  fresh  indications  of  the  continued  depend- 
ence of  the  American  mackerel  fishermen  on  the  British  inahores, 
which  really  are  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  yield  increased  returns 
every  year. 

Certain  expressions  used  in  the  Answer,  which  reflect  unjustly  on  the 
Dominion  fisheries  and  fishermen,  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
They  are  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

^<  Ail  descriptions  of  fish  found  in  British  waters  also  abound  along 
this  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States" — that  is,  down  to  the 
thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  ^'  If  the  provincial  fishermen  in- 
vested the  same  amount  of  capital  in  the  business,  and  exerted  equal 
enterprise,  industry,  and  skill,  tbey  would  find  the  American  waters 
fully  as  valuable  to  them  as  theirs  are  to  fishermen  of  the  United 
States  "  (p.  18).  This  admission  of  value  conflicts  with  the  kssumpiion 
(p.  13)  that  the  inshore  fisheries  possess  no  '^  commercial  or  intrinsic 
value.'' 

At  pages  19  and  20,  after  describing  the  United  States  inshore  fish- 
eries for  mackerel  as  being  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world,  it  is  said 
that  ^' they  combine  advantages  compared  with  which  the  Dominion 
fisheries  are  uncertain,  poor  in  quality,  and  vastly  less  in  quantity. 
The  Canadian  fisheries  are  a  long  voyage  from  any  market  whatever, 
and  involve  far  more  exposure  to  loss  of  vessels  and  life.  These  fisheries 
along  the  shores  of  the  United  States  are  now  open  to  the  competition 
of  the  cheap-built  vessels,  cheap-fed  crews,  and  poorly-paid  labor  of  the 
Bominion  fishermen,  who  pay  trifling  taxes,  and  live,  both  on  board 
their  vessels  and  at  home,  at  less  than  half  the  expense  of  American 
fishermen.  It  is  only  from  lack  of  enterprise,  capital,  and  ability  that 
the  Dominion  fishermen  have  failed  to  use  them." 

It  might  sufiice  to  remark,  in  answer  to  these  statements,  that  the 
conditions  are  not  at  all  analogous.  The  Dominion  fishermen  have  at 
their  own  doors  the  richest  fisheries  in  the  world.  They  produce  from 
them  an  annual  value  far  exceeding  that  of  the  fisheries  carried  on  by 
I^ew  England  fishermen  in  their  own  waters.  It  would  be  simply  ab- 
surd for  them*  therefore,  to  make  long  and  costly  voyages  to  American 
waters  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  there  in  fishing  operations  which 
fail  to  support  American  fishermen,  as  evidenced  by  their  annual  ap- 
pearance in  great  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  Canada.  It  will  be  shown 
that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  public  men  and  others  in  the  United 
States,  the  American  fisheries  in  former  years  have  been  on  the  verge 
of  ruin ;  that  American  fishermen  have  pursued  their  calling  in  despair, 
although  aided  by  liberal  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  allowanceS|  and 
that  their  business  has  been  in  a  ^^  sinking  state"  because  of  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  British  provinces.  It  seems, 
therefore,  somewhat  out  of  place  to  claim  for  them  such  superiority  at 
the  expense  of  others.  Particularly  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fishing 
classes  of  a  population  numbering  four  millions  produce  more  fish  from 
the  waters  of  Canada  than  the  New  England  contingent  of  forty  millions 
of  people  can  produce  in  their  own  fisheries,  which  are  said  to  be  (p.  18) 
<^  nearly  as  extensive,  territorially,  and  equally  valuable,"  as  those  of 
Canada,  abounding  in  <<  all  descriptions  of  fish  found  in  British  waters. 
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V. 

The  ADHwer  (pp.  18  and  19)  lays  much  stress  on  the  importance  to 
Canadian  fishermen  of  the  menhaden  bait  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  the 
New  England  States.  The  menhaden  is  here  represented  to  be  the  best 
bait  for  mackerel,  and  is  said  to  inhabit  exclnsively  the  American  coast. 
An  entirely  fictitious  value  has  been  attached  to  this  fishery.  British 
fishermen  do  not  freqneut  United  States  waters  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  bait  of  any  kind,  or  for  any  other  purposes  connected  with  fish- 
ing; consequently  the  privilege  of  entering  those  waters  to  catch  men- 
haden is  of  no  practical  value.  Any  bait  of  that  description  which  they 
require  may  be  purchased  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

There  are  not  now,  nor  have  there  ever  been,  treaty  stipulations  to 
prevent  British  fishermen  from  entering  American  waters  to  buy  bait, 
if  they  prefer  to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whatever  menhaden  bait 
British  fishermen  use  is  either  purchased  from  American  dealers  or 
from  Canadian  traders,  who  import  and  keep  it  for  sale  like  any  other 
merchandise.  Beference  is  made  in  the  Answer  to  the  possible  contin- 
gency of  legislation  prohibiting  the  exporter  sale  of  menhaden  bait,  the 
implied  consequence  being  a  serious  disadvantage  to  Canadian  fii^her- 
men  in  prosecuting  the  mackerel  fishery.  It  would  in  such  contingency 
be  necessary  to  use  other  baits  equally  good  or  resort  to  some  other 
method  of  fishing,  snch  as  that  described  at  page  10,  enabling  the  fish- 
ermen to  dispense  with  bait.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  menha- 
den are  now  caught  in  the  open  sea  many  miles  distant  from  the  Ameri- 
can coast.  The  Answer  asserts  at  page  19,  that  ^4t  is  entirely  an  in- 
shore fishery;"  also  that  menhaden  ^^are  caught  solely  with  seines  near 
the  shore."  It  can  be  proved  that  menhaden  are  chiefly  caught  off  shore, 
frequently  *^  out  of  sight  of  land." 

Mr.  S.  L.  Boardman,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  in  an  interesting  report  to 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  he  is  secretary,  published  in 
1875,  at  page  60,  says:  ^'Parties  engaged  in  taking  menhaden  now  go 
off  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  shore,  whereas  they  formely  fished  near  the 
coast,  and  they  now  find  the  best  and  most  profitable  fishing  at  that  dis- 
tance." This  fish  is  included  among  the  shore  fishes  described  by  Prof. 
S.  F.  Baird  as  having  suffered  ^<an  alarming  decrease'' along  the  in- 
shores  of  the  United  States,  owing  partly  to  excessive  fishing  through- 
out their  spawning  time  in  order  to  supply  the  oil  factories. 

Chapter  5  of  the  Answer  deals  with  ^*the  specific  benefits  which  the 
treaty  directs  the  Commission  to  regard  in  its  comparison  and  adjust- 
ment of  equivalents."  The  admission  of  British  subjects  to  United  States 
fishing  grounds  has  been  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  third  chapter  of 
the  Case.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Answer  on  this  subject  calling  for 
any  reply  excepting  the  statement  at  page  20,  that  Dominion  fishermen 
^^  have  in  the  United  States  waters  to-day  over  30  vessels  equipped  for 
seining,  which,  in  company  with  the  American  fleet  are  sweeping  the 
shores  of  New  England."  Leaving  out  of  question  the  ^^ American 
fleet,"  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter,  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  is  directly  challenged  in  so  far  as  it  implies  that 
theae  30  vessels  or  any  of  them  are  British  bottoms,  owned  by  Domin- 
ion fishermen ;  and  the  United  States  is  hereby  called  upon  to  produce 
evidence  in  its  support. 

VI. 

The  free  admission  of  fish  into  the  markets  of  the  United  States  is 
claimed  in  the  Answer  to  be  of  enormous  pecuniary  value  to  the  Oana 
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dian  exporter.  In  support  of  this  contention  certain  extracts  are  given 
on  page  20  purporting  to  be  contained  in  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Elgin  to 
Mr.  Webster,  dated  June  24, 1851,  and  in  quoting  these  extracts  it  is 
stated  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  to  throw  open  the 
fisheries  of  the  British  Korth  American  colonies,  to  the  United  States 
fishermen,  if  the  United  States  Government  would  admit  fish  free  of 
duty. 

The  quotations  given  are  not  contained  in  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Elgin, 
who  was  then  governor-general  of  Canada,  and  not  British  minister 
at  Washington,  but  in  an  extract  inclosed  in  a  despatch  addressed  on 
June  24, 1851,  by  Sir  BT.  Bulwer  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  being  given  with- 
out the  dispatch  in  which  they  were  inclosed,  are  made  to  convey  a 
meaning  at  variance  with  the  actual  proposal  made.  The  dispatch  with 
the  extract  is  as  follows : 

Washington,  June  24, 1^1. 

Sir  :  I  have  already  expressed  to  yon  at  different  periods,  and  especially  in  my  note 
of  the  22d  of  March  last,  the  disappointment  which  was  experienced  in  Canada,  when, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it  was  known  that  no  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  bill  which  had  been  brought  forward  for  three  years  snccessively,  for  re- 
ciprocating the  measure  which  passed  the  Canadian  Legislature  in  1847,  and  which 
granted  to  the  natural  produce  of  this  country  an  entry,  free  from  duty,  into  Canada, 
whensoever  the  Federal  Legislature  of  the  United  States  should  pass  a  measare  simi- 
larly admitting  into  the  Uuited  States  the  natural  produce  of  the  Canadas. 

This  disappointment  was  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  Canadian  Government  has  always 
adopted  the  most  liberal  commercial  policy  with  respect  to  the  United  States,  as  weU 
in  regard  to  the  transit  through  its  canals,  as  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  manufac- 
tured goods  coming  from  this  country. 

I  have  now  the  honor  to  inclose  to  you  the  copies  of  an  ojfficial  communication  which 
I  have  received  from  the  governor-general,  Lord  Elgin,  by  which  yon  will  perceive 
that  unless  I  can  hold  out  some  hopes  that  a  policy  willbe  adopted  in  the  United  States 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  Canada,  and  which  the  Canadian  authorities 
would  be  willing,  if  met  in  a  corresponding  spirit,  to  carry  out  still  farther,  the  Cana- 
dian Government  and  Legislature  are  likely  forthwith  to  take  certain  meaisures  which, 
both  in  themselves  and  their  consequences,  will  effect  a  considerable  change  in  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  Canadas  and  the  United  States. 

I  should  see  with  great  regret  the  adoption  of  such  measures,  and  I  aift  indnced  to 
hope,  from  the  conversations  I  have  recently  had  with  you,  that  they  will  be  unneces- 
sary. 

The  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  indeed,  would  be  rather  to  improve  than 
impair  all  relations  of  friendship  and  good  neighborhood  between  Her  Majesty's  Ameri- 
can possessions  and  the  Uuited  States,  and  I  feel  myself  authorized  to  repeat  to  yon 
now,  what  I  have  at  different  times  already  slated — to  Mr.  Clayton  and  yonrself — viz, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  see  with  pleasure  any  arrangement,  either  by 
treaty  or  by  legislation,  establishing  a  free  interchange  of  all  natural  productions  cot 
onlv  between  Canada  and  the  Unit^  States,  but  between  the  United  States  and  all  Her 
Majesty's  North  American  provinces;  and  furthermore,  I  am  willing  to  say,  that  in  the 
event  of  such  an  arrangement,  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  ready  to  open  to 
American  shipping  the  waters  of  the  nver  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  canals  a4joining, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Clayton,  on  tbe27tb 
March,  1850,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  you,  while  I  may  add  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would,  in  this  case,  be  likewise  willing  to  open  to  American 
fishermen  the  fisheries  alon^  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  according 
to  the  conditions  specified  in  the  inclosed  extract  from  instructions  with  which  I  am 
furnished. 

The  willin^rness  to  grant  to  American  citizens,  on  such  reasonable  conditions,  two 
important  privileges,  so  long  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  will 
testify  clearly  to  the  spirit  by  which  the  British  Government  is  on  this  occasion  ani- 
mated ;  and,  as  affairs  nave  now  arrived  at  that  crisis  in  which  a  frank  explanation 
of  the  views  of  either  party  is  necessary  for  the  interests  and  right  understanding  of 
both,  I  take  the  liberty  of  begging  yon  to  inform  me  whether  you  are  disposed,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  enter  into  such  a  convention  as  would  place  the  commer- 
cial relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  North  American  colonies  on  the  foot- 
ing which  I  have  here  proposed,  or  whether,  in  the  event  of  there  appearing  to  yon  any 
objection  to  proceed  by  convention  in  this  matter,  you  can  assure  me  that  the  United 
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States  Qovernment  will  take  the  earliest  opportaoity  of  argeDtly  recommending  Con- 
gress to  oarry  out  the  object  aforesaid  by  the  means  of  lejcislation. 
I  avail,  &c., 

H.  L.  BULWEK. 
Hon.  D.  Webster,  ^o.,  4^. 

[Extnct] 

Her  Majesty's  GoTemment  is  prepared,  on  certain  conditions,  and  with  certain  reser- 
TatioDs,  to  make  the  concession  to  which  so  mach  importance  seems  to  have  been 
attached  by  Mr.  Clayton,  viz,  to  throw  open  to  the  fishermen  of  the  Uoited  States  the 
fisheries  in  the  waters  of  the  British  North  American  colonies,  with  permission  to  those 
fishermen  to  land  on  the  coast  of  those  colonies,  for  the  pnrpose  or  drying  their  nets 
and  cnring  their  fish ;  provided  that  in  so  doing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  owners 
of  private  property,  or  with  the  operations  of  British  fishermen. 

Her  Majesty's  (Government  wonld  reqaire,  as  an  indispensable  condition,  in  return 
for  this  concessioq,  that  all  fish,  either  fresh  or  cured,  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  the  British  North  American  possessions,  in  vessels  of  any  nation  or  description, 
shonld  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  duty  free,  and  upon  terms  in  all  respects  of 
equality  with  fish  imported  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

N.  B. — ^As  the  concession  above  stated  applies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery,  the  fisheries 
in  estuaries  and  months  of  rivers  are  not  of  course  included. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  does  not  propose  that  any  part  of  this  arrangement  should 
apply  to  Newfoundland. 

How,  after  reading  the  above,  can  it  be  asserted  that  Her  Maj'esty's 
Government  made  an  ofifer  to  throw  open  the  fisheries  in  return  for  the 
free  admission  of  fish  f  This  offer  was  part  only  of  a  general  proposi- 
tion to  pat  the  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  North  American  colonies  upon  a  better  footing,  and  it  was  ex- 
pressly made  contingent  upon  the  establishment  of  the  reciprocal  Jree^ 
interchange  of  all  natural  productions. 

VIL 

The  fourth  section  and  a  very  large  additional  pirtion  of  the  Answer 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  alleged  to  be  derived 
by  British«subjects  from  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
These  are,  first,  increased  catch  of  fish  taken  by  colonial  fishermen  as 
the  result  of  the  admission  of  American  fishermen  into  British  waters; 
second,  incidental  benefits  arising  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oanadiau 
fishinjc  villages  and  others  on  the  coast  of  the  maritime  provinces  from 
traffic  with  American  fishermen. 

This  subject  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  any  com- 
pensation to  which  Great  Britain  may  be  entitled.  In  the  first  place 
these  alleged  benefits  are  not  founded  in  fact,  and,  secondly,  their  con- 
flideration  is  beyond  the  duty  of  the  Oommissioners  and  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry. 

The  attention  of  the  Commission  is  directed  to  the  entire  absence  of 
anything  whatever  in  the  treaty  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  this 
large  mass  of  extraneous  matter  in  the  Answer,  inasmuch  as  the  Gom- 
missioners,  when  estimating  any  advantage  which  may  accrue  to  Great 
Britain  under  the  treaty,  are  confined  to  the  subjects  named  in  Articles 
19  and  21. 

There  are,  it  will  be  apparent,  many  reciprocal  advantages  which  both 
nations  may  enjoy,  as  the  result  of  the  treaty  to  certain  classes  of  indi- 
viduals not  within  the  province  of  the  Commission  to  consider,  and 
those  above  alluded  to  are  clearly  and  unmistakably  among  the  number. 

To  support  these  assertions  in  the  Answer,  lengthy  extracts  are  quoted 
from  speeches  delivered  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
oocasioD  of  the  debate  on  the  adoption  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

The  speakers,  it  must  be  considered,  were  addressing  themselves  to 
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the  Treaty  of  Washington  as  a  whole,  and  not  simply  to  the  fishery 
clanses  of  that  treaty.  In  dealing  with  these  clauses  not  one  of  those 
speakers  ventured  the  assertion  or  opinion  that  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  Canada  were  in  any  way  or  sense  equivalent  to  those  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States.  They  spoke  and  the  assembly  by  them 
addressed  was  impressed  with  the  fall  knowledge  of  the  clauses  which 
provide  for  the  assessment  and  payment  to  Canada  of  full  compensation 
for  the  privileges  secured  by  Article  23  of  the  treaty. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  considering  especially  the  occasion  and 
circumstances  of  the  debate,  the  numerous  issues  there  raised  inapplica- 
ble to  the  present  discussion,  and  the  forcible  arguments  offered  in 
speeches  not  quoted,  that  the  Commissioners  will  only  give  such  weight 
to  opinions  as  are  relevant  to  and  consistent  with  the  testimony  to  be 
produced  before  them. 

The  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  subject  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  held  with  closed  doors,  and  thas  it  is 
not  possible  to  cite  the  opinions  then  offered.  It  may,  however,  be  men- 
tioned that  many  eminent  statesmen  and  public  writers  in  the  United 
States  maintain  that  free  access  to  the  British  American  fisheries  is 
highly  promotive  of  her  commerce  and  absolutely  essential  to  her  mer- 
cantile and  naval  greatness. 

And  when  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was  under  discussion  before  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  1852,  distinguished  American  statesmen  fully 
acknowledged  the  value  of  the  Canadian  fisheries  to  the  fishermen  of 
the  United  States.   Mr.  Secretary  Seward  said : 

Will  the  Senate  please  to  notioe  that  the  principal  fisheries  in  the  waters  to  which 
these  liihitations  apply  are  the  mackerel  and  the  herrinff  fisheries,  and  that  these  are 
what  are  called  **  shoal  fisheries ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  best  fishing  for  mackerel  and  her- 
rings is  within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  Therefore,  by  that  renunciation,  the  United 
States  renounced  the  best  mackerel  and  herring  fisheries.  Senators,  please  to  notice, 
also,  that  the  privilege  of  resort  to  the  shore  constantly  to  care  and  dry  fish,  is  rery 
important.  Fish  can  be  cnred  sooner,  and  the  sooner  cured  the  better  they  are,  and 
the  better  is  the  market  price.  This  circumstance  has  given  to  the  colonies  a  great 
advantage  over  us  in  this  trade.  It  has  stimulated  their  desire  to  abridge  the  Ameri- 
can fishing  as  much  as  possible ;  and,  indeed,  they  seek  naturally  enough  to  procure 
oar  exclusion  altogether  from  the  fishing-grounds. 

Further  on,  alluding  to  the  construction  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  as 
regards  large  bays,  Mr.  Seward  said : 

While  that  question  is  kept  up,  the  American  fisheries,  which  were  once  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition,  are  comparatively  stationary,  or  declining,  although  supported 
by  large  bounties.  At  the  same  time  the  Provincial  fisheries  are  gaining  in  the  quan- 
tity of  fish  exported  to  this  country,  and  largely  gaining  in  their  exportations  abroad. 

Our  fishermen  want  all  that  our  own  construction  of  the  convention  gives  tbem^  and 
want  and  must  have  more — they  want  and  must  have  the  privilege  of  fishing  within 
the  three  inhibited  miles,  and  of  curing  fish  on  the  shore. 

Senator  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  after  describing  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  the  American  fisheries  ^'  as  the  great  fountains  of  commer- 
cial prosperity  and  naval  power,"  declared  that  if  American  fishermen 
were  kept  out  of  these  inshore  waters,  the  ^'  immense  amount  of  prop- 
erty thus  invested  will  become  useless,  and  leave  them  in  want  and  beg- 
gary, or  in  prison  in  foreign  jails." 

In  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  Mr,  Scudder,  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
ferring to  the  mackerel,  said : 

These  fish  are  taken  in  the  waters  nearer  the  ooast  than  the  codfish  are.  A  oonstd- 
erable  proportion,  from  one-third  to  one-half,  are  taken  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  bays 
and  gulfs  of  the  British  Provinces.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Provinces  take  many  of 
them  in  boats  and  with  seines.  The  boat  and  seine  fishery  is  the  more  succeealnl  and 
profitable,  and  would  be  pursued  by  our  fishermen  were  it  not  for  the  etipnlations  of 
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the  Convention  of  1618,  betwixt  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  whioh  it  is 
eontended  that  all  the  flaheriea  within  three  miles  of  the  coasts,  with  few  nnimportani 
exoepiionsy  are  secnred  to  the  Proyinoes  alone. 

Mr.  Taok,  of  New  Hampshirey  said : 

This  shore  fishery  whieh  we  have  renounced  is  of  great  valae,  and  extremely  impor- 
tant lo  American  fishermen.  •••••*• 

From  the  first  of  September  to  the  close  of  the  season  the  mackerel  ran  near  the 
•bore,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  our  vessels  to  obtain  fares  without  taking  fish 
within  the  prohibited  limits.  #•••••• 

The  tmth  is,  onr  fishermen  need  abeolntely  and  must  hare  the  thousands  of  milea 
of  shore  fishery  which  have  been  renounced,  or  thev  most  alwavs  do  an  uncertain  busi- 
ness. If  onr  mackerel  men  are  prohibited  u-om  going  within  three  miles  of  the  shore» 
and  are  forcibly  kept  away  (and  nothing  but  force  will  do  it)^  then  they  may  as  weU 
give  up  their  business  first  as  last.    It  will  be  always  uncertain. 

They  (the  American  fishermen)  want  the  shore  fisheries.  They  want  a  right  to 
erect  ana  maintain  stractnres  on  shore  to  cnre  codfish  as  soon  as  taken,  thus  savins 
cost,  and  making  better  fish  for  market ;  and  believing  their  wishes  to  be  easy  ^ 
accomplishment,  thev  will  not  consent  to  the  endurance  of  former  restrictionSi  the 
annoyances  and  trouoles  of  whioh  they  have  so  long  felt. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  amply  sustained  by  reports  which  have 
been  pnblished  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  by  other  Amer- 
ican statesmen  and  writers  on  this  subject,  and  which  can  be  laid  before 
the  Commission. 

VIIL 

The  United  States  contend,  at  page  31  of  the  Answer,  that  the 
remission  of  duties  to  Canadian  fishermen  during  the  four  years  which 
have  already  elapsed  under  the  operation  of  the  treaty  has  amounted 
to  about  $400,000  annually ;  and  in  connection  with  this  statement  the 
following  principle  is  laid  down : 

When  a  tax  or  duijf  i$  iw^aed  upon  onljf  a  gmall  portion  of  ihe  producers  of  any  oommod- 
iijf,  from  wkiek  tiU  groat  body  of  its  producers  are  exempt,  suck  tax  or  duty  necessarily 
remains  a  hnrden  upon  the  producers  of  ike  smaller  quantity,  diminishing  their  profits,  and 
cannot  he  added  to  the  price  and  so  distributed  among  the  jmrchasers  and  consumers. 

Without  controverting  the  correctness  of  this  principle  in  its  appli- 
cation to  certain  conditions  of  international  commerce,  it  cannot  be 
admitted  to  be  universally  correct,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
that  the  remission  of  duties  has  amounted  to  $400,000  annually,  or  any- 
thing like  that  amount,  is  challenged.  In  the  United  States  the  demand 
for  mackerel  is  large,  but  not  unlimited.  That  demand  cannot  ordina- 
rily be  supplied  by  fish  taken  in  United  States  waters,  and  it  will  be 
proved  that  the  average  prices  obtained  by  the  Canadian  exporter  into 
the  United  States  during  those  years  in  which  foreign  fishermen  were 
excluded  from  British-American  waters,  in  face  of  the  duty  of  $2  per 
barrel,  have  been  quite  equal  to  the  prices  realized  since  these  waters 
have  been  thrown  open  to  American  fishermen  and  the  duties  removed. 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  facts  to  be  submitted,  the  Com- 
missioners will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  be  satisfied  that  the  remission 
of  duties  upon  mackerel,  coupled  with  the  throwing  open  of  Canadian 
fishing-grounds  to  the  American  fishermen,  has  not  resulted  in  pecuniaiy 
profit  to  the  British  fisherman,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  American 
dealer  or  consumer.  At  the  same  time  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  dur- 
ing those  periods  when  American  fishermen  enjoyed,  as  stated  in  page 
^  of  the  Answer,  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  Canadian  waters,  and  Cana- 
dian-caught fish  wAre  subject  to  duty,  that  duty  may  have  been  paid 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  exporter,  increasing  or  lessening  in  propor- 
tion as  the  catch  of  United  States  vessels  in  Canadian  waters  was  small 
or  great. 
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In  coDclnsion  it  is  submitted  tbat  the  principle  insisted  on  by  the 
United  States  on  page  31  of  the  Answer  in  regard  to  the  burden  ofduhf 
falling  upon  the  producer^  already  quoted,  is  conclusive  in  showing  the 
value  at  which  the  United  States  estimate  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
for  the  concessions  granted  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

In  this  relation  Her  Majesty's  Government  calls  particular  attention 
to  the  offer  made  by  the  United  States  Commissioners  during  the  nego- 
tiation preceding  that  treaty,  as  appears  from  the  protocols  of  the  Con- 
ference.   That  offer  is  expressed  in  the  following  words : 

That  inaamnch  as  Congress  had  recently  more  than  once  expressed  itself  in  favor 
of  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  coal  and  salt,  they  wonld  propose  that  coal,  salt,  and 
fish  be  reciprocally  admitted  free,  and  that  inasmuch  as  Congress  had  removed  the 
dnty  from  a  portion  of  the  lomber  heretofore  subject  to  duty,  and  as  the  tendency  of 
legislation  in  the  United  States  was  toward  the  reduction  of  taxation  and  of  duties  in 
proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  and  expenses,  they  would  further  pro- 
pose that  lumber  be  admitted  free  of  duty  from  and  after  the  Ist  July,  1874. 

The  British  Commissioners  declined  the  offer,  on  the  ground  of  its  in- 
adequacy, unless  supplemented  by  a  money  payment,  and  It  was  subse- 
quently withdrawn. 

This  offer  of  the  American  Commissioners  embraced  the  free  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States  of  fish  and  fish-oil,  coal  and  salt,  to  which 
lumber  was  to  be  added  after  the  1st  July,  1874. 

The  treaty,  as  subsequently  agreed  upon,  confined  the  reciprocal 
remission  of  duty  to  fish  and  fishoil. 

The  difference,  then,  between  the  offer  of  the  American  Commissioners 
and  the  actual  treaty  concessions  lies  in  the  free  admission  of  fish  and 
fish-oil,  while  coal,  salt,  and  lumber  are  still  subject  to  duty.  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  are  prepared  to  prove  that  upwards  of  $17,000,000 
would  have  been  the  aggregate  remissions  upon  these  three  last  named 
articles  for  the  term  of  years  over  which  the  treaty  extends,  after  de- 
ducting the  duties  upon  the  same  articles  when  imported  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  principle  enuuciated  as  an  axiom 
in  the  Answer  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  this 
sum  of  $17,000,000  is  the  value  which  the  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioners themselves  placed  upon  the  fishery  privileges  which  they  ob- 
tained for  their  country  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  over  and 
above  the  privileges  conceded  to  Great  Britain  and  now  enjoyed  under 
the  treaty. 

PART  IL— NEWFOUNDLAND. 

In  the  Answer  to  the  Case,  it  is  contended  that  *^  in  regard  to  New- 
foundland no  special  remarks  seem  to  be  required  at  this  point,  except 
that,  by  Article  32,  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  Articles  IS  to  25, 
inclusive,  are  extended  to  that  island  so  far  as  they  are  applicable.  But 
there  is  no  previous  mention  of  Newfoundland  in  the  treaty ;  and  it 
seems  a  strained  and  unnatural  construction  of  Article  32  to  hold  that 
by  this  general  language  it  was  intended  to  make  the  provisions  a^  to 
this  Commission  applicable  thereto.  The  United  States  assert  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  does  not  extend  to  inquiring  whether 
compensation  should  be  made  for  the  inshore  fisheries  of  that  island, 
both  because  the  language  of  the  treaty  does  not  authorize  them  to  do 
so,  and  because  the  extensive  rights  to  the  inshore  fisheries  of  that 
island,  and  to  dry  and  cure  fish  upon  its  shores,  already  possessed 
by  the  United  States  under  the  Convention  of  1818,  render  it  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  any  idea  of  possible  compensation  to  that 
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island  coald  have  been  entertained  by  either  of  the  High  Contracting 
Powers  when  the  treaty  was  framed." 

This  contention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  exclude  from  the 
jarisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  the  claim  of  the  Colony  of  Newfonnd- 
land  for  compensation  is  submitted  to  be  wholly  untenable,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  such  a  position  is  intended  to  be  seriously 
urged  by  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Article  32 
that  it  is  provided  that  '^  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  Articles 
18  to  25  of  this  treaty,  inclusive,  shall  extend  to  the  Colony  of  l^ew- 
foandland  as  far  as  they  are  applicable.^  If  it  had  been  contemplated 
to  exclude  Newfoundland  from  a  claim  for  compensation,  the  provisions 
and  stipulations  of  Articles  22  to  25,  inclusive,  which  have  reference 
only  to  the  assertion  of  the  British  claim  for  compensation,  and  the 
mode  of  adjustment  thereof,  would  not  have  been  expressly  extended 
to  Newfoundland,  but  the  Articles  18  to  21,  inclusive,  would  have  been 
alone  sufficient  for  securing  the  mutual  concessions  therein  contained. 
No  language  could  have  been  employed  more  plainly  providing  for  the 
right  of  Newfoundland,  conjointly  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to 
claim  compensation  for  the  greater  value  of  the  concessions  as  regards 
the  colony  made  to  the  ifuited  States  over  those  conceded  by  the  lat- 
ter to  Newfoundland.  The  assertion  made  that  the  United  States  pos- 
sessed extensive  rights  to  the  inshore  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  appears 
to  render  it  desirable  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  rights  should 
be  clearly  placed  before  the  Commissioners.  By  Article  13  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  A.  D.  1713,  it  is  stipulated : 

The  ialand  called  Newfoundland,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  shall,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, belong  of  right  wholly  to  Qreat  Britain ;  and  to  that  end  the  town  and  fortress 
of  Plaoentia  and  whatever  other  places  in  the  said  island  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
French  shall  be  yielded  and  given  up  within  seven  months  from  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  this  treaty,  or  sooner,  if  possible,  by  the  Most  Christian  King,  to  those 
who  have  a  commission  from  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  for  that  purpose.  Nor  shall 
the  Moat  Christian  King,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  or  any  of  their  subjects,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  lay  claim  to  any  light  to  the  said  island  and  islands,  or  to  any  part  of 
it  or  them.  Moreover,  it  shall  not  i>e  lawful  for  the  subjects  of  France  to  fortify  any 
place  in  the  said  island  of  Newfoundland,  or  to  erect  any  buildings  there,  besides 
stagea  made  of  boards  and  huts  necessary  and  usual  for  drying  of  fish,  or  to  resort  to 
the  said  island  beyond  the  time  necessary  for  fishing  and  drying  of  fish.  But  it 
shaU  be  aUowed  to  subjects  of  France  to  catch  fish  and  to  dry  them  on  land  in  that 
part  only,  and  in  no  other  besides  that,  of  the  said  island  of  Newfoundland  which 
stretches  from  the  place  called  Cape  Bonavista  to  the  northern  point  of  the  said  island. 
and  fkom  thence  running  down  the  western  side  reaches  as  far  as  the  place  called 
Point  Bicbe.  But  the  iuand  called  Cape  Breton,  as  also  all  others,  both  in  the 
DKNith  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  and  in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  shall  hereafter 
belong  of  right  to  the  French,  and  the  Most  Christian  King  shall  have  all  manner  of 
liberty  to  fortify  any  place  or  places  there. 

And  by  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  A.  D.  1783,  it  is  further 
agreed  that — 

Hia  Mi^esty  the  Most  Christian  King,  in  order  to  prevent  the  quarrels  which  have 
hitherto  arisen  between  the  two  nations  of  England  and  France,  consents  to  renounce 
the  right  of  fishing,  which  belongs  to  him  in  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  from  Cape  Bonavista  to  Cape  St.  John,  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  In  fifty  degrees  north  latitude;  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  consents,  on  his  part,  that  the  fishery  assigned  to  the  subjects  of  His 
Moat  Chriatiaa  Hi^esty  beginning  at  the  said  Cape  St.  John,  passing  to  the  north 
and  descending  by  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  shall  extend  to 
the  place  called  Cape  Ray,  situated  in  forty-seven  degrees  fifty  minutes  latitude.  The 
Freneh  fishermen  shall  enjoy  the  fishery  which  is  assigned  to  them  by  the  present 
article^  as  they  had  the  right  to  enjoy  that  which  was  assigned  to  them  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht. 
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The  declaration  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  accompanying  the  last- 
named  treaty  is  as  follows: 

The  King  having  entirely  agreed  with  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  upon  the  ariacles 
of  the  definitive  treaty,  will  seek  every  means,  which  shall  not  only  insure  the  ezeen- 
tion  thereof  with  his  aconstomed  good  faith  and  panotoality,  and  will  besides  give,  on 
bis  part,  all  possible  efficacy  to  the  principles  which  shall  prevent  even  the  least  foan- 
dation  of  dispute  for  the  future.  To  this  end,  and  in  order  that  the  fishermen  of  the 
two  nations  may  not  give  cause  for  daily  qnarrels,  His  Britannic  Majesty  will  take  the 
most  pnositive  measures  for  preventing  nis  subjects  from  intermpting  in  any  manner, 
by  their  competition,  the  fishery  of  the  French,  during  the  temporary  exercise  of  it 
which  is  granted  to  them  upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Newfoandland ;  but  he  will 
for  this  purpose  cause  the  fixed  settlements  which  shall  be  formed  there  to  be  removed. 
His  Britannic  Mfyesty  will  give  orders  that  the  French  fishermen  be  not  incommoded 
in  cutting;  the  wood  necessary  for  the  repair  of  their  scaffolds,  hnts,  and  fishing- vessels. 

The  thirteenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  the  method  of  carrying  on  the 
fishery,  which  has  at  all  times  been  acknowledged,  shall  be  the  plan  upon  wnioh  the 
fishery  shall  be  carried  on  there;  it  shall  not  be  deviated  from  oy  either  party ;  the 
French  fishermen  bnilding  only  their  scaffolds,  confining  themselves  to  the  repair  of 
their  fishing-vessels,  and  not  wintering  there ;  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
on  their  part;,  not  molesting  in  any  manner  the  French  fishermen  during  their  fishing, 
nor  injnnng  their  scaffolds  during  their  absence. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain,  in  ceding  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miqnelon  to  France, 
regards  them  as  ceded  for  the  pnrpose  of  serving  as  a  real  shelter  to  the  French  fisher- 
men, and  in  fall  confidence  that  these  possessions  will  not  become  an  object  of  jealousy 
between  the  two  nations ;  and  that  the  fishery  between  the  said  islands  and  that  of 
Newfoundland  shall  be  limited  to  the  middle  of  the  channel. 

The  *< extensive  rights  to  the  inshore  fisheries"  of  Newfoandland, 
alleged  to  be  possessed  by  the  United  States  prior  to  the  Washington 
Treaty,  consisted,  first,  of  a  right  to  participate  in  common  with  British 
snbjects  in  snch  rights  of  Ashing  on  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
the  coast,  between  Qairpon  Island  and  Oape  Bay,  as  British  sabjeets 
possessed  after  the  concessions  made  to  the  French  by  the  aforesaid 
treaties  of  A.  D.  1713  and  1783;  secondly,  the  liberty,  in  common  with 
British  subjects,  to  take  flsh  on  the  southern  coast  from  Gape  Bay  to  the 
Bamean  Islands.  The  first  is  of  very  limited  value,  considering  the 
large  concessions  previously  made  to  the  French,  and  the  second  extends 
over  a  comparatively  short  line  of  coast  only.  The  coast  of  Newfound- 
land from  the  Bamean  Islands  to  Cape  Bay  and  thence  north  to  Qairpon 
Island  is  too  remote,  and  is  not  suitable  as  a  basis  for  carrying  on  the 
deep-sea  and  Bank  fisheries,  the  eastern  and  southeastern  coasts,  now 
thrown  open  to  the  United  States,  being  the  parts  of  the  island  which 
can  be  alone  availed  of  for  that  purpose  with  real  advantage.  The  United 
States,  moreover,  undertook  by  treaty  with  France  in  1801,  article  27, 
that  *'  neither  party  will  intermeddle  in  the  fisheries  of  the  other  on  its 
coasts,  nor  disturb  the  other  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  which  it  now 
holds  or  may  acquire  on  the  coast  of  Newfoandland,  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  or  elsewhere  on  the  American  coast  northward  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries  shall  be  free  to  both  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world."  Therefore,  the  *^  extensive  rights"  of  the  United 
States  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  dwindle  down  to  the  mere  liberty, 
in  common  with  British  subjects,  to  take  fish  between  Oape  Bay  and  the 
Bamean  Islands,  and  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors, 
and  creeks  of  that  part  of  the  coast.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  important  privileges  conceded  by  the  Washington 
Treaty,  that  the  extremely  limited  rights  enjoyed  by  the  United  States 
nnder  the  Oonvention  of  1818  could  in  any  way  have  been  entertained 
by  the  High  Gontracting  Powers  as  operating  against  the  undoubted 
claim  of  the  Golony  of  Newfoundland  for  compensation.  It  is  asserted 
on  behalf  of  Newfoundland  that  the  United  States  have  never  claimed 
for  their  fishermen  the  right  to  enter  any  of  the  bays  of  that  island 
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other  than  those  between  Qairpon  Island  and  Cape  Bay,  and  thence  to 
the  Bameaa  Islands,  except  '^  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  repair- 
ing damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,"  as 
provided  by  the  Oonventiou  of  1818. 

It  will  be  shown  by  conclnsive  testimony,  that  whether  the  contention 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  limit  or  extent  of  terri- 
torial waters  and  the  rights  in  bays,  gulfs,  and  inlets,  be  maintainable 
or  not,  it  has  no  appreciable,  practical  effect,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
claim  for  compensation  made  by  Newfoundland,  inasmuch  as  the  cod 
and  other  fisheries  of  that  island  set  forth,  in  the  Case,  as  producing 
annnally  over  sis  million  dollars  by  the  labor  of  a  limited  number  of 
operatives,  and  which  are  now  by  Article  18  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton thrown  open  to  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  are  carried  on 
within  three  miles  of  the  coast  line  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  shore. 
The  bait  fishery,  Arom  which  the  United  States  fishermen  can  now,  by 
virtae  of  the  same  article,  procure  all  the  bait  requisite  for  the  success- 
fal  prosecution  of  the  deep-sea.  Bank,  and  inshore  fisheries,  is  also  car- 
ried on  within  the  said  three-mile  limit.  The  fact  that  such  a  large 
annaal  amount  of  produce,  principally  of  codfish,  is  drawn  from  the 
waters  along  our  coast  and  within  the  admitted  territorial  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  effectually  refutes  the 
assertion  by  the  United  States  that  ^^  the  cod-fishery  is  solely  a  deep- 
sea  fishery,  and  not  a  subject  within  the  cognizance  of  this  Commission." 
The  privilege  of  landing  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  for  the  purpose 
of  curing  fish,  drying  nets,  &c,  characterized  in  the  Answer  as  ^^  cus- 
toms belonging  to  the  primitive  mode  of  fishing,"  is  nevertheless  highly 
valued  by  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  its  insertion  has  always  been 
insisted  on  in  all  treaties  relating  to  the  fisheries  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  it  has  been  practically  availed  of,  and 
may  in  the  future  be  reasonably  anticipated  to  become  more  generally 
used ;  the  climate  of  Newfoundland  being  especially  adapt^  to  the 
production  of  the  best  quality  of  dry  codfish  suitable  for  southern  and 
tropical  markets. 

The  claim  preferred  by  Newfoundland  is  based  alone  upon  the  new 
privileges  conceded  by  the  Washington  Treaty,  and  does  not  embrace 
a  demand  under  any  other  treaty  or  convention.  And  it  is  submitted 
that  in  estimating  compensation,  the  commissioners  should  not  confine 
their  jurisdiction  and  consideration  merely  to  the  expressed  specific, 
bat  to  all  necessary  incidental  privileges,  which  before  could  not  be 
claimed,  and  were  not  enjoyed  as  they  have  been,  or  may  be,  under  this 
treaty. 

The  specific  and  consequential  concessions  have  already  been  set 
forth  in  the  Case,  and  ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  limits  proposed 
for  awarding  compensation  in  the  Answer. 

So  feu*  as  Newfoundland  is  concerned,  these  concessions  are  of  great 
value  to  the  United  States  and  of  corresponding  detriment  to  British 
fishermen  residing  on  the  coast. 

The  restrictions  in  the  Treaty  of  1818  cannot  be  considered  as  in  pres- 
ent operation  as  regards  the  rights  conferred  on  and  exercised  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Washington  Treaty. 

The  free  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  these  rights  by  the  United 
States  fishermen  on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  since  this  treaty  came  into 
effiocty  may  be  accepted  as  a  practical  proof  of  the  interpretation  placed 
by  the  United  States  upon  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

Evidence  will  be  submitted  to  prove  that  the  United  States  is  not  a 
market  for  Newfoundland  produce,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
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tbat  neither  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  nor  the  passing 
of  the  Washington  Treaty  did  in  any  way  affect  exports  of  the  colony 
to  the  United  States,  or  the  valne  of  its  produce,  as  the  shipments  of 
Newfoundland  fish  to  the  United  States  form  so  insignificant  au  item  of 
export.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  operation  of  the  present 
treaty,  fish  shipments  to  the  United  States  have  declined,  as  the  fisher- 
men of  that  nation,  from  the  increased  advantages  conferred  on  them, 
can  now  supply  their  own  markets.  The  assumption,  therefore,  that 
the  treaty  has  opened  up  to  Newfoundland  a  free  market  with  forty 
millions  of  people,  consumers  of  its  produce,  is  utterly  untenable,  this 
being  in  reality  but  a  barren  right,  as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  not  to  any  marked  extent,  as  compared  with  those  of  Great  Britaiu, 
the  Mediterranean,  West  Indies,  or  Brazil,  consumers  of  Newfoundland 
dry  codfish.  Only  in  years  of  great  scarcity  in  the  United  States 
markets  is  Newfoundland  hard  cured  fish  called  for  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. Having  shown  how  small  a  percentage  of  the  annual  exports 
of  Newfoundland  finds  its  way  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  plain  that  the  remission  of  duties  thereon,  trivial  in  amount  as  they 
will  be  shown  to  be,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  considered  as  any  adequate 
setoff  to  the  extensive  fishing  privileges  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Colony  of  Newfoundland. 

As  regards  the  herring  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  it  is 
availed  of  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  United  States  fishermen,  and 
evidence  will  be  adduced  of  large  exportations  by  them  in  American 
vessels,  particularly  from  Fortune  Bay  and  the  neighborhood,  both  to 
European  and  their  own  markets. 

The  presence  of  United  States  fishermen  upon  the  coast  of  Newfoand- 
land,  so  far  from  being  an  advantage,  as  is  assumed  in  the  Answer,  oper- 
ates most  prejudicially  to  Newfoundland  fishermen.  Bait  is  not  thrown 
overboard  to  attract  the  fish,  as  asserted,  but  the  United  States  Bank 
fishing  vessels,  visiting  the  coast  in  such  large  numbers  as  they  do,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  bait,  sweep  the  coves,  creeks,  and  inlets, 
thereby  diminishing  the  supply  of  bait  for  local  catch,  and  scaring  it 
from  the  grounds  where  it  would  otherwise  be  an  attraction  to  the  cod. 

No  incidental  benefits  have  heretofore  accrued  to  the  people  of  New- 
foundland from  traffic  with  United  States  fishermen  under  the  opera- 
tion of  any  treaty.  Since  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  it 
is  true,  as  stated  in  the  Answer,  that  large  numbers  of  United  States 
mackerel-fishing  vessels  have  been  diverted  from  that  fishery  to  the 
Bank  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  and  hence  the  presence  at  this  time  of 
a  large  fleet  of  United  States  cod-fishing  vessels  upon  the  coast  of  that 
island. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  Oase  that  no  Newfoundland  fishermen  ever 
visit  the  coast  of  the  United  States  for  fishing  purposes,  and  it  is  now 
asserted  that,  even  though  the  fisheries  there  may  bo  valuable  to  the 
United  States,  they  are  utterly  valueless  to  Newfoundland,  not  from 
lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Newfoundlanders,  as  alleged,  bat  be- 
cause they  have  a  teeming  fishery  at  their  own  door  and  could  not 
advantageously  resort  to  localities  so  remote.  The  contrary,  however, 
is  the  case  with  the  United  States,  whose  fishermen  are  compelled  to 
seek  foreign  fishing-grounds. 

The  assertion  that  the  United  States  cod-fishery  has  declined  in 
amount  and  value,  if  this  be  sustained,  can  hardly  be  admitted  as  an 
argument  against  the  claim  for  compensation,  but  it  may  very  fairly, 
and  with  force,  be  contended  that,  in  view  of  the  material  and  onqaes- 
tionable  benefits  conferred  upon  the  United  States  by  the  Washington 
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Treaty^  and  the  free  exercise  of  those  privileges,  the  falling^off  would 
liave  been  mnch  more  considerable  had  the  treaty  not  existed. 

The  allegation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  ^Hhat  they  desired 
to  secnre  the  privilege  of  using  our  fisheries,  not  for  their  commercial 
or  intrinslo  value,  but  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion,"  is  not  maintainable,  for,  while  the  Treaty  of  Washington  obviates 
the  necessity  of  a  continuance  of  that  vigilance  in  the  protection  of 
BritlBh  rights,  within  territorial  waters  of  the  island,  by  throwing  open 
all  its  preserves  to  the  firee  use  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it 
must  be  lemembered  that  such  necessary  protection  was  not  the  conse- 
quence of  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  but  the  Immediate 
result  of  a  system  of  encroachment  by  the  fishermen  of  that  country  in 
British  waters,  not  in  accordance  with  the  observance  of  international 
rights — ^for,  notwithstanding  the  Oonvention  ot  1818,  they  have  con- 
tinuidly  attempted  to  participate  in  privileges  exclusively  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  thus  causing  mnch  annoyance 
and  vexation  between  the  two  nations,  and  forcing,  as  it  were,  the 
present  arrangement,  to  avoid  difficulties  between  two  peoples  whose 
mercantile  as  well  as  social  and  hereditary  connections  should  be  char- 
acterized by  respect  for  mutual  rights. 


A.PPENI3IX    E. 


DOCimENTS  FILED  WITH  THE  SEOBETABY  OF  THE  HALIFAX  COMMIS- 
SION, Ain>  BEAD  AT  THE  SITTING  HELD  ON  THE  30TH  DAY  OF  JULY, 
1877,  IN  SUPPOET  OF  THE  "CASE  OF  HEB  BBITANNIO  MAJESTY'S 
OOYEBNMBNT.^ 

I. 

Extract  of  a  report  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Derby  to  the  Hon.  William  H.  Seward^ 

dated  Jam/uary^  1867,  p.  44, 

The  namber  of  vessels  in  the  fisheries  has  ranged  since  1850  from 
2,414  to  3,815  in  1862.  besides  boats  in  the  shore  fisheries.  Six  hundred 
sail  of  these  vessels  nave  in  a  single  season  fished  for  mackerel  in  the 
Oalf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Bay  of  Ohalenrs,  and  taken  fish  to  the  amount 
of  $4,500,000. 

IfOTE. — Nearly  one-fonrth  of  our  fishing-fleet,  with  a  tonnage  of  40,000 
to  50,000  tons,  worth  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000  annually,  fish  near  the 
three>mile  line  of  the  provinces. 

IL 

Extract  from  the  eame  report^  p,  78. 

In  1865  vessels  in  the  cod-fishery  are  estimated  to  average  from  80O 
to  1,000  quintals  of  dry  fish.  In  the  mackerel  business,  from  500  to  700 
barrels.  Dry  fish  are  now  worth  $8  to  $9  per  quintal,  and  mackerel  $12 
to  $15  per  barrel. 

in. 

Extract  from  ti^  same  report^  p.  79. 

Estimate  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  for  1859,  by  Hon.  L.  Sabine^ 

Secretary  of  Boston  Board  of  Trade. 

The  tonnage  alone  is  official.  The  sea  and  whale  are  estimated  on 
official  data;  the  shell,  lake,  river,  &c.,  rest  on  some  well-ascertained 
facts. 

Sea  (as  cod,  hake,  haddock,  mackerel,  halibut,  pollack,  and  sea-her> 
ring); 

Tonnage 175,306 

Value  of  fish  and  oil $6,730,000 

Capital  invested .....  $7,280,000 

NoTB. — ^The  official  tonnage  is  less.  The  difference  is  added  for 
boats  employed  in  the  shore  fisheries,  which  are  neither  enrolled  nor 
licensed. 
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IV. 

Fisheries  of  Prince  Edward  Island^  pursued  by  Americans. 

OOYERIOfENT  HOUSB,  CHARLOTTETOWN,  P.  B.  L, 

February  17,  1874, 

Sir]:  With  reference  to  yoar  dispatch  No.  510  on  297,  of  the  24th  of 
]^ovember  last,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  transmit  a  minute  of  the  es- 
ecntive  copncil  of  the  12th  Febraary,  instant,  on  the  snbject  of  the 
fisheries  and  fish  trade  of  this  province,  in  connection  with  the  claim  for 
compensation  provided  for  by  Article  XXII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, as  required  by  his  escellency  the  governor-general ;  together  wiUi 
a  copy  of  the  address  of  the  legislative  council  and  assembly  to  the 
Queen,  and  a  copy  of  minute  of  the  executive  council  of  the  2d  February, 
1873,  both  therein  referred  to. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yonr  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

B.  HODGSON, 
Administrator. 
The  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State, 

Ottawa. 

^Extracts  from,  minutes  of  ths  executive  council  of  Pnnoe  Edward  Island, 

Council  Chamber,  February  12, 1874. 

f  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  council  in  committee : 

^  Present:  Mr.Owen,Mr. Haviland,Mr. Brecken,Mr. Yeo,Mr. Lefurgy, 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Strong,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Arseneault. 

The  following  minute  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  presented  to 
his  honor  the  administrator  of  the  government: 

1.  The  executive  council  in  committee  having  had  under  consideration 
several  communications  from  the  government  of  the  Dominion  bearing 
date  respectively  the  15th  October,  16th  November,  and  12th  December, 
1873,  requesting  this  government  to  furnish  a  report  '^  regarding  the 
fisheries  and  fish  trade  of  this  island,  connected  with  the  claim  for  com- 
pensation provided  by  Article  22  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,"  beg  to 
report  as  follows : 

2.  That  in  any  estimate  which  may  be  made  of  the  value  of  our  island 
fisheries,  no  credit  can  be  given  or  allowance  made  for  the  nominal 
privileges  accorded  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  by  Articles  19  and 
21  of  said  treaty,  inasmuch  as  the  fisheries  in  and  around  this  island 
are  in  a  comparatively  primitive  state,  and  as  yet  undisturbed  by  the 
multifarious  appliances  of  bay-nets,  traps,  weirs,  &c.,  which  have  almost 
destroyed  the  sea-coast  and  inland  fisheries  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  situation  of  this  island  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  makes  it 
one  of  the  best  fishing  stations  in  the  world,  whilst  along  its  nearly  foar 
hundred  miles  of  sea-coast  every  mile  abounds  in  cod,  hake,  haddock, 
salmon,  and  mackerel,  as  well  as  other  fish,  during  the  proper  seasons* 

Thus  situated,  fishermen  are  induced  to  use  its  ports  in  preference 
to  other  ports  of  the  Dominion  on  the  mainland. 

4.  With  a  weekly  line  of  steamers  from  Gharlottetown  to  Boston,  and 
daily  communication  by  rail  with  the  different  outports  of  this  island, 
the  American  fisherman  will  be  enabled  to  place  his  catch  weekly  in  the 
United  States  market  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  per  barrel  from  all  ports  of 
this  island,  receive  new  outfits,  and  continue  his  fishing  during  the  sea* 
son,  thus  saving  the  long  and  dangerous  passage  of  each  trip  to  and 
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from  the  Uuited  States,  as  well  as  enabling  vessels  to  make  three  or  four 
saccessfal  trips  instead  of  one. 

5.  The  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  ^'free  fishery"  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  may  be  shown  by  the  decrease  in  their  tonnage 
and  men  from  1862  to  1868.  In  1862,  whilst  they  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854,  the  United  States  had  employed  in 
the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery  203,000  tons,  which  diminished  in  1868  to 
84,000  tons.  Last  year  the  United  States  had,  according  to  a  late  re- 
port, '^  one  thousand  vessels  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery  alone, 
worth  not  less  than  $5,000,000,  manned  by  more  than  12,000  seamen  ; 
and  the  town  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  alone  sent  out  more  than  400  of 
these  vessels." 

6.  In  connection  with  these  facts,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
state^  that  Mr.  Consul  Jackson,  in  his  ^'  Beport  on  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States,"  places  the  total 
provincial  fisheries  at  $11,759,530,  and  the  United  States  fisheries  at 
$7,000,000.  Owing  to  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  our  statistics 
have  been  collected,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  data  on  the  question, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  For  example,  in  the  report  above  referred 
to,  Prince  Edward  is  put  down  as  yielding  only  $169,580.90,  which  is 
below  our  export  alone  for  that  year.  Besides  this,  our  exports  could 
uot  possibly  show  what  fish  were  taken  inside  the  ^'  three-mile  line  "  by 
oar  own  fishermen,  much  less  by  foreigners. 

Annexed,  marked  A,  is  a  statistical  return  showing  the  description  of 
property  used  in  the  fisheries,  and  the  quantity  of  fish  caught  by  our  fish- 
ermen, within  the  three-mile  line,  for  the  year  1871,  by  which  it  appears 
that  only  about  two  per  cent,  of  our  population  are  engaged  in  fishing 
parsnits ;  that  the  average  value  catch  per  man  for  the  same  is  two 
hundred  dollars,  the  whole  catch  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  therein  1,646. 

7.  It  is  alleged,  as  we  believe  untruly,  that  the  great  portion  of  the 
mackerel  taken  by  the  United  States  fishing-fleet  is  obtained  or  caught 
oataide  the  '^  three-mile  line,"  but  this  we  do  uot  believe  to  be  the  fact, 
as  we  have  no  doubt,  from  information  obtained  from  persons  actually 
engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  that  '^  inside'*  and  *^  outside"  fishing 
are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  voyage,  and  that  the  inside  fishery 
in  general  is  more  productive  and  remunerative  than  the  outside  fish- 
ery. 

8.  From  the  1st  July  to  the  Ist  October  is  the  mackerel  season  around 
our  coasts,  during  which  time  the  United  States  fishing-fleet  pursues  its 
work  ;  and  as  it  has  been  shown  that  in  1872  over  one  thousand  sail  of 
Unitetl  States  schooners  from  40  to  100  tons  were  engaged  in  the  mack- 
erel fishery  alone,  from  this  fact,  together  with  our  experience  arising  from 
the  collection  of  ^'  Light  money  "  (now  abolished),  as  well  as  from  actual 
observation,  a  fair  average  of  United  States  vessels  fishing  around  our 
coast  during  the  season  referred  to  may  be  safely  stated  at  three  hun- 
dred sail ;  and  as  a  season's  work  is  usually  about  six  hundred  barrels 
per  vessel,  we  may  fairly  put  down  one-third  of  the  catch  as  taken  in- 
flid«  the  *'  three-mile  limit ;"  which  should  give  the  following  result:  300 
sail  at  200  barrels  each,  60,000  barrels,  at  say  $5  per  barrel  for  net  cost  of 
fish  above  $300,000,  as  the  yearly  value  of  the  mackerel  alone  taken 
from  onr  shores;  or,  as  has  been  shown  in  paragraphs,  each  one  of  our 
own  men  engaged  in  the  inshore  mackerel  fishing  in  boats  shared  two 
hundred  dollars  per  man. 

9.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  preceding  observations  relate  solely 
to  the  mackerel  fishery,  by  far  the  most  important  in  our  estimation ; 
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the  Other  descriptions  of  fisheries  within  the  three  mile  boandary,  the 
right  to  prosecute  which  is  accorded  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
we  conceive  to  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  supposed  privileges 
conceded  to  British  subjects  on  the  American  coasts. 

10.  This  government  trusts  that  one  of  the  most  important  matters 
will  not  be  overlooked  at  the  conference  about  to  take  place,  namely, 
the  preservation  of  our  fisheries,  by  making  effectual  provisions  against 
throwing  offal  on  the  fishing  grounds,  as  well  as  preventing  the  setting 
of  traps,  weirs,  &c.,  unless  under  very  stringent  regulations. 

11.  In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment the  annexed  minute  of  council,  bearing  date  the  2d  February, 
1873,  together  with  the  address  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
from  both  houses  of  the  local  legislature,  during  the  session  of  1873, 
respecting  the  claims  of  tbe  people  of  this  province  for  a  return  of  duties 
justly  due  to  them  from  tbe  United  States  Government  under  the  cir- 
cumstances detailed  in  said  minute  of  council  and  address,  in  order  that 
the  Government  of  the  Dominion  may  be  enabled  to  press  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  these  claims  by  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  justice  and  honor  of 
the  United  States  Government  through  tbe  instrumentality  of  the  Fish- 
ery Commission. 

A. — Statistics  of  abstract  returns  from  the  censm  taien  in  Prince  Edward 

Island  in  the  year  1871. 

Naraber  of  fishiDg  establishments 1.76 

Barrels  of  mackerel  cnred  last  year 16,047 

Barrels  of  herring  or  alewives 16,831 

Quintals  of  codfish  or  hake 15,649 

Pounds  of  hake  cured  last  year 12,522 

Gallons  of  fish-oil  made  last  year •        11,662 

Quantity  of  preserved  shell  and  other  fish  prepared  last  year lbs . .  6, 711 

Salmon  taken  last  year,  value  £366  IO9 $1,195.58 

Number  of  fish  barrels  manufactured  last  year 42,278 

Number  of  cooper-shops 65 

Number  of  boats  owned  for  fishing  purposes 1,163 

Number  of  men  engaged  in  fishing... 1,646 

Mackerel,  barrels  of,  increase 8,  e^ 

Herring  and  alewives,  decrease • 5,584 

Codfish,  quintals,  decrease 24,126 

Fish-oil,  decrease  in  gallons 5,947 

Certified. 

WILLIAM  C.  DESBRISAY, 
A»9i8tani  Clerk  Executive  CounoU. 


-^-s 


^     ,   •  Claim  for  refund  of  duties  on  fish  and  fish-oil. 

[Copy.] 

At  a  meeting  of  a  committee  of  the  execative  conncil  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  in  the  council  chamber,  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1872, 

Present :  The  honorable  Mr.  Pope,  the  honorable  Mr.  Macdonatd,  Mr. 
Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Bichards,  Mr.  Attorney -General,  Mr.  Lefargy. 

Tbe  following  minute,  addressed  to  the  Eight  Honorable  Earl  Kimber- 
ley,  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on  the 
subject  of  his  lordship's  dispatch,  No.  48,  of  date  the  30th  December, 
187 ly  to  Lientenaut-Oovemor  Robinson,  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
and  ordered  to  be  handed  to  tbe  lieutenant-governor  for  transmission 
to  the  Bight  Honorable  Earl  Kimberly,  Her  Majesty^s  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  &c. : 
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The  committee  of  the  execative  council  of  PriDce  Edward  Island  have 
had  ander  consideration  yonr  lordship's  dispatch,  No.  48,  dated  the 
30th  December,  1871,  addressed  to  Lieateuaut-Qovernor  Bobiusou,  on 
the  subject  of  the  "  refand  of  daties  collected  in  the  United  States  on 
flshoil  and  flsh  exported  from  Prince  Edward  Island  daring  the  season 
of  1871 ;"  also  dispatch,  No.  59,  dated  25th  July,  from  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Robinson  to  your  lordship  on  the  same  subject ;  also  copy  of 
a  dispatch  dated  at  Washington,  12th  May,  1871  ^  addressed  to  Earl 
Granville  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  British  Minister  at  Washington,  and 
inclosing  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Hamilton  Fish,  esq.,  of 
the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  dated  8th  May,  1871,  with  Sir 
E.  Thornton's  reply  thereto,  on  the  subject  of  a  proposed  provisional 
arrangement  he  wished  to  make  with  the  respective  colonies  named 
therein  until  legislative  action  could  be  had. 

In  Mr.  Fish's  letter  of  8th  May  last  he  proposed  to  Sir  Edward 
ThomtoD  in  the  following  words,  viz  : 

That  as  the  treaty  ooald  not  come  into  fall  operation  nntll  the  legislation  contem- 
plated in  that  instrnment  shall  liave  taken  place,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  interests  of  both  ffovernments,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  and  spirit  of  the 
treaty,  that  the  citizens  or  the  United  States  should  have  the  enjoyment  of  that  lil>- 
erty  dnrine  the  present  season,  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  express  to  you  his 
hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  prepared,  in  the  event  of  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  to  ntake  on  their  own  behalf  and  to  urge  the  goveroment  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  of  Newfoundland  to  make,  for  the 
season  referred  to,  within  their  renpective  jurisdictions,  such  relaxations  and  regula- 
tions as  it  may  respectively  be  in  their  power  to  adopt,  with  a  view  to  the  admiHsion 
of  Ameriean  fishermen  to  the  liberty  which  it  is  proposed  to  secure  to  them  by  the 
treaty.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  at  the  same  time  to 
admit  British  subjects  to  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  specified 
in  the  treaty ;  but  as  the  admission  into  the  Uoited  States,  free  of  duty,  of  any  ar-  , 
tides  which  are  by  law  subject  to  duty  cannot  be  alloo-ed  without  the  sanction  of 
Conferees,  the  President  will,  in  case  the  above  sugji^egtion  meets  the  views  of  the 
British  Government,  recommend  and  urge  npon  Congress,  at  their  next  session,  that 
any  dnties  which  may  have  been  collected  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  next  on 
fish-oil  and  fish,  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  shall  be  returned  and  refunded  to  the  parties  paying  the  same,  if  a 
similar  arrangement  is  made  with  respeoc  to  the  admission  into  the  Britsh  Possessions 
offish-oil  atMi  fish  (with  certain  exoeptions  as  in  the  treaty),  being  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States. 

The  propoaal  waa  agreed  to  by  the  government  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Her  Majesty's  Imperial  Government, 
and  on  the  24th  of  Jaly  last  an  order  was  issned  in  accordance  there- 
with. From  that  date  American  fishermen  had  free  use  of  the  inshore 
fisheries  of  this  island,  and  landed  fish  and  fish-oil  without  being 
charged  any  dnty  therefor ;  while  the  merchants  of  this  island,  placing 
fall  faith  and  confidence  in  Mr.  Fish's  proposal,  exported  their  fish  to 
the  United  States,  relying  implicitly  on  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  never  doubting  but  that  the  President  would 
recommend  to  and  urge  npon  Congress  the  expediency  of  making  pro- 
vision for  the  retandiug  of  the  duties  which  they  had  paid. 

The  committee  of  the  executive  council  now  learn  with  great  surprise 
that,  on  inqniries  btMngmade  on  the  snbject  of  refunding  those  dnties, 
the  tlnited  States  Government  have  replied  that  the  President  did  not 
intend  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Fish's  proposition,  it  would  appear  that  the  ground  taken  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  declining  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress the  introdnction  of  a  bill  having  for  its  object  the  refund  of  the 
daties  paid  on  British  fish  dnring  the  past  season  is,  that  his  ^'proposal, 
made  through  Mr.  Fish  in  May  last,  contemplated  the  united  action  of 
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all  the  British  coloDies,  and  that  it  woald  not  be  practicable  to  separate 
them,  and  carry  into  effect  for  one  what  the  President  was  willing  to 
recommend  for  all  those  colonies. 

The  committee  submit  that  the  Treaty  of  Washington  itself  recognizes 
the  power  of  each  colonial  government  or  legislatnre  to  act  for  itself 
independently  of  the  other ;  that  no  legislation  on  the  part  of  one  of 
those  governments  can  interfere  with,  or  affect,  or  bind  the  territory 
within  the  jarisdictiou  of  any  other  colonial  government. 

That  the  government  of  this  island  did,  on  the  recommendation  of  Her 
Majesty's  Imperial  Government,  on  the  24th  July  last,  issue  an  order  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Fish,  giving  effect  to  the  treaty  within  this  island,  and 
admitting  American  fishermen  to  the  free  use  of  it<s  fisheries  during  the 
season  of  1871 ;  that  American  fishermen  at  once  availed  themselves  of 
this  valuable  privilege,  and  during  the  season  of  1871  were  not  molested 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries  around  the  shores  of  this  island. 
That  the  United  States  consul  resident  here  was  duly  notified  of  the 
relaxations  made  in  favor  of  American  fishermen,  and  that  Sir  Edward 
Thornton  was  at  the  same  time  informed  by  telegraph,  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Bobinson,  that  the  pioposals  of  Mr.  Fish  were  agreed  to  by 
the  goveinment  of  this  island  ]  that  the  Government  of  the  CTnited 
States  accepted  all  the  advantages  thus  conferred  upon  their  fishermea 
during  the  whole  season  of  1871 ;  and  now  when  the  season  has  ended, 
and  application  to  them  to  iulfiU  their  part  of  the  agreement  thus  vir* 
tually  made,  they  repudiate  the  payment  of  the  equivalent  for  the  advan- 
tages they  received,  on  the  ground  that  the  whole  of  the  provinces  named 
did  not  virtually  accept  their  proposals. 

If  they  purposed  taking  this  course  they  should  at  once,  on  becoming 
aware  that  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  had  not  acceded 
to  their  proposals,  have  intimated  to  the  government  of  this  island, 
through  the  proper  official  channel,  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to 
fulfill  their  own  stipulations  unless  united  action  was  taken  on  them  by 
all  the  colonies,  and  have  forbidden  their  fishermen  to  fish  within  a 
marine  league  of  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Eefunding  those  duties  to  the  parties  who  pay  the  same  is,  by  Mr. 
Fish's  proposal,  made  contingent  only  on  the  suggestion  meeting  with 
the  approval  of  the  British  Government,  and  not  by  any  united  action 
of  colonial  governments.  That  it  did  meet  the  approval  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Imperial  Government  is  proved  by  your  lordship's  dispatch,  No. 
444,  dated  17ch  June,  1871,  addressed  to  Lord  Lisgar,  as  well  as  by 
the  action  of  the  government  of  this  island,  on  the  24th  July  last,  and 
by  the  free  admission,  during  the  present  season,  of  American  fish  and 
fish-oil  to  the  ports  of  this  Island,  and  of  American  fishermen  to  the 
privilege  of  the  inshore  fisheries  thereof. 

The  committee  of  the  executive  council,  therefore,  consider  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  call  the  special  attention  of  your  lordship  to  this  extra- 
ordiiiary  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government, 
by  which  our  mercantile  men  will  sustain  heavy  pecuniary  losses,  and 
they  trust  that  Her  Majesty's  Imperial  Government  will  cause  the  British 
minister  at  Washington  to  continue  earnestly  to  urge  upon  the  United 
States  Government  the  necessity  of  paying  a  claim  the  justice  of  which 
cannot  be  disputed. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  not  having  yet  been  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  provinces  named  therein,  the  moral  effect  of  the 
repudiation  by  the  United  States  of  the  provisional  arrangement  of  last 
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season  will,  if  saoh  a  coarse  be  persisted  in,  materially  strengthen  the 
opposition  to  measares  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  said  treaty. 

JAMBS  O.  POPE. 
J.  HEATH  HAVILAND, 

Colonial  Secretary. 
FBEDEBICK  BREKEN, 

A  ttomey-  Oeneral. 

A.  A.  Mcdonald. 

WM.  RICHARDS. 
JOHN  LEFURGY. 
(Certified.) 

WlIXIAM  O.  Desbbisay, 

A$$i8tant  Clerk  Executive  Council 

To  the  Queen-B  JUoMt  Excellent  Majesty: 

Most  Gracious  Sovbrbion  :  We,  Your  Majesty^s  dntifal  and  loyal 
sobjects,  the  legislative  coancil  and  hoase  of  assembly  of  Year  Majesty's 
islaod,  Prince  Eidward,  in  colonial  parliament  convened,  desire  to  ap- 
proach Year  Majesty  and  respectfally  sabmit  to  Year  Majesty  that,  in 
a  dispatch  dated  Dowling  street,  17  th  June,  1871,  addressed  by  the 
right  honorable  the  Earl  Kimberley,  Year  Majesty's  principal  secre- 
tary of  state  for  tlie  colonies,  to  the  lieatenantgovernor  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  with  which  dispatch  were  inclosed  copies  of  the  treaty 
signed  at  Washington,  on  May  8,  by  the  Joint  High  Commissioners :  of 
two  notes  which  had  passed  between  Sir  Edward  Thornton  and  Mr. 
Fish ;  and  of  a  dispatch  of  even  date  addressed  by  Earl  Kimberley  to 
the  governor-general  of  Canada,  stating  the  views  of  Her  Majesty 
on  these  important  documents,  Your  Majesty's  Imperial  Government 
strongly  urged  upon  the  government  of  Prince  Edward  Island  that,  for 
the  reasons  stated  in  the  dispatch  of  Earl  Kimberley  to  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  the  same  course  should  be  pursued  as  in  1854  ;  and 
the  application  made  by  the  United  States  Government  should  be  ac- 
ceded to  by  Prince  Edward  Island,  so  that  American  fishermen  should 
be  allowed,  during  the  season  of  1871,  the  provisional  use  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  them  by  the  treaty. 

That  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  your  Imperial  Government,  the 
government  of  this  island  promptly  sanctioned  the  admission  of  Ameri- 
can fishermen  to  the  liberty  which  was  intended  to  be  secured  to  them  by 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871. 

That  the  note  of  Mr.  Fish  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  dated  8th  May, 
1871,  was  considered  by  the  government  of  this  island  a  proposition  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  ^^  That  should  the 
government  of  Prince  Edward  Island  admit  American  citizens  to  fish 
within  the  territorial  waters  of  Your  Majesty  on  the  coasts  of  this 
island  dnring  the  year  of  1871,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  recommeud  and  urge  upon  Congress,  at  their  next  session, 
that  any  duties  which  should  be  collected  on  and  after  the  1st  July, 
1871,  on  fish-oil  and  fish,  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  should  be  returned  and  refunded  to  the  parties  paying  the  same, 
should  a  similar  arrangement  be  made  with  respect  to  the  admission 
into  Prince  Edward  Island  of  fishoil  and  fish  being  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States." 

That  several  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects  and  others,  citizens  of  the 
Unite<l  States,  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Prince  Edward 
Island,  dnring  the  year  1871,  quantities  of  fish-oil  and  fish,  the  produce 
of  the  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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That  althoap^h  anch  importers  of  fish-oil  and  fish  have  demaDded  the 
retnrn  of  the  duties  collected  by  the  United  States  Government  on  and 
after  Ist  Jaly,  1871,  apon  such  fishoil  and  fish,  snch  duties  have  not 
been  returned  to  them. 

That  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  we  believe,  allege  as  a 
reason  for  not  refunding  such  duties,  that  the  proposal  made  in  Mr. 
Fish's  note  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  in  Mh}',  1871,  contemplated  the 
united  action  of  all  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  separate  them,  or  carry  into  effect  for 
Prince  Edward  Island  what  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
willing  to  recommend  for  all  those  colonies. 

That  on  the  26th  September,  1871,  Mr.  Isaac  C.  Hall,  an  American 
merchant  largely  engaged  in  the  exportation  of  fish*oil  and  fish  from 
this  island  to  the  United  State.*^,  addressed  to  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  this  island  a  note,  in  which  he  stated  in  effect  that  recent  reports 
from  the  United  States  led  to  the  belief  that  the  refusal  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  to  give  effect  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington  might  work 
adversely  to  the  interests  of  this  islands,  and  prejudice  her  claims  to  a 
return  of  duties. 

That  to  this  note  of  Mr.  I.  C.  Hall,  Lieutenant-Governor  Bobioson 
replied,  in  a  note  dated  29th  September,  1871,  that  in  his  opiniou  Mr. 
Hall's  apprehensions  were  unfounded,  which  opinion,  we  believe,  was 
indorsed  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  speaking  for  your  Majesty's  Imperial 
Government. 

That  the  duties  paid  to  the  United  States  Government,  on  and  after 
the  1st  July,  1871,  on  fish-oil  and  fish,  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  for  that  season,  amount  to  $47,293,  or  there- 
abouts, of  which  sum  about  $22,212  were  paid  by  subjects  of  Your 
Majesty. 

We  most  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty,  that  those  of  Your 
Majesty's  subjects  who  in  the  year  1871  importe<l  fish-oil  and  fish  into 
the  United  States,  under  the  circumstances  hereinbefore  set  forth, 
believing  that  the  duties  collected  thereupon  by  the  United  States 
Government  would  be  refunded  to  them,  and  whose  claim  for  a  retnrn 
of  such  duties  has  been  refused  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  the  loss  of  snch  duties  by  reason 
of  the  United  States  Government  construing  the  offer  contained  in  Mr. 
Fish's  note  of  the  8th  May  differently  from  the  sense  in  \^hich  it  was 
accepted  and  acted  upon  by  the  government  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

That  inasmuch  as  neither  the  government  of  this  island,  nor  those  of 
Your  Majesty's  subjects  who  claim  the  return  of  such  duties,  have  the 
right  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  we  humbly  pray  that  Your  Majesty  will  take  the  premises 
under  your  gracious  consideration,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done 
those  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects  who  now  suffer  loss  by  reason  of  the 
United  States  Government  refusing  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment under  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  in  1871  per- 
mitted to  fish  within  the  territorial  waters  of  Your  Majesty  on  the 
coasts  of  this  island,  and  to  prosecute  the  fisheries  within  snch  waters, 
and  upon  this  island,  upon  equal  terms  with  the  subjects  of  Your 
Majesty. 
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Beoapitulation  of  ikeJUhing  Uoensea  i««M«d  to  American  ffeaseU  during  the  years  of  1866, 1807, 
1868,  and  1869,  in  the  several  provinces  forming  the  Dominion  of  Canada^  mik  ike  tannage 
and  amount  of  lioensefee. 


Number  of 
▼es«els. 

Tonnage. 

Amooni  of 
lioenaefee. 

1868. 
NoTft  Sootla 

354 

1 

10 
89 

18,779 
96 
599 
5.565^, 

19,389  90 
13  00 

New  Brunswick 

Qnebeo 

996  00 

PriiTO^ IEdwfu^lI«lAnd x.».,..xx.  w  ............ 

3,339  35 

i54 

94,962^V 

13.037  85 

1887. 
KoTft  Sootia 

969 

13.998 

13.998  00 

New  Bronawick 

Qnebeo 

Prfnce  TCdwftrd  lalJind 

96 

1.48»^ 

1,786«| 

995 

15.417^ 

15^714  9H 

1868. 

NoVffc  R<M>tlll .      xax                 u                 X. 

49 

9,345 

4,600  00 

New  fimnawiok 

Qnebeo 

7 
5 

969 
254^ 

594  00 

Jrlnoe EdwAnl  IslMid 

616  75 

• 

61 

8,8«liW» 

5.R94  75 

Nova  Scotia 

16 
9 

7 
6 

646 

9 

397 

«14^ 

1,999  00 
18  00 

Quebec 

794  00 

ftinoeBdward  Island u^^..... 

.513  851 

31 

i.MeiW» 

9,617  85i 

Licenses  issued  1866, 1867, 1868,  and  1869. 


NoTa  Sootia , 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec , 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Total 


688 

3 

94 

196 


841 


35,698 

35 

1,951 

7,593^J| 


K507^ 


98.999  50 

31  00 

1. 614  00 

0,950  87 


37.195  37 


DBPAimCBlIT  OF  IfABfin  AND  FiSHBBIBS, 

OUawOf  Deoenib^  31, 1876. 


W.  F.  WHITCHER, 

Oommisrionar  qf  Fithmits, 


VL 


Extraotfrom  annual  report  of  Pierre  Fortin^  esq.y  in  command  of  La  Oana- 

dienne^  during  the  season  of  1865  {p  51). 

Tbe  most  reliable  reports  give  not  less  than  from  1,200  to  1,500  schoon- 
ers as  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  employed 
in  the  mackerel  fishery  in  the  Onlf,  and  the  produce  is  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed 300,000  barrels  of  fish,  worth  2,000,000  of  dollars.  From  200  to 
300  of  these  schooners  resort  to  our  fishery-grounds,  either  oif  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands  or  on  the  coast  of  6asp4,  and  I  believe  that  the  annual 
take  of  mackerel  by  those  vessels  is  from  15,000  to  30,000  barrels.  The 
town  of  Oloncester,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  alone  sends  out  500 
or  600  schooners  to  this  fishery,  and  they  are  the  finest  vessels  of  the 
class  which  can  be  found  anywhere. 
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VII. 

Extract  /ram  a  report  from  Ooh  B.  D.  Outts  to  the  Hon.  W*  H.  Seward^ 
dated  Washingtony  January  7, 1869.  {See  pages  32  and  33  of  Senate  Ex. 
Doe.  No.  34,  Forty  eeeond  Congress^  second  session.) 

For  more  than  a  century  after  tbe  establishment  of  the  American 
Colonies  lar^e  numbers  of  whales  continued  to  freqnent  the  seas  ad- 
joining the  northern  coasts.  The  whale-fishery  was  commenced  by  New 
England  in  1690,  and  for  fifty  years  afterwards  was  prosecuted  by  boats 
from  the  shore.  Vessels  were  then  bnUt  and  equipped  for  the  more  dis^ 
tant  whaling-grounds,  and  in  1778  Massachusetts  is  reported  to  have 
had  304  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  28,000  tons,  engaged  in 
the  pursuit.  At  that  period  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Cape 
Cod  monopolized  the  business.  In  1783  New  Bedf(^  entered  the  arena, 
and,  soon  taking  the  lead,  advanced  far  ahead  of  her  home  competitors, 
and  for  the  last  thirty  years  her  whalers,  scattered  on  every  sea,  have 
been  more  numerous  and  more  daring  than  those  of  all  other  nations 
combined.  During  the  war  declared  against  Oreat  Britain,  in  1812,  the 
whale-fishery  was  gradually  suspended.  In  1817  it  was  reeommenced 
with  a  tonnage  of  5,000  tons,  and  increased  gradually  until  1846,  and 
then,  after  considerable  fluctuations,  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity 
io  1858,  when  tbe  registered  tonnage  employed  was  officially  reported 
at  198,593,  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  commercial  marine  of  either  Rus- 
sia or  Denmark.  Between  1858  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
tbe  tonnage  had  very  sensibly  decreased,  owing  to  the  lessening  de- 
mand for  oil  for  lighting  purposes ;  and  during  the  existence  of  the 
rebellion  tbe  decline  was  accelerated,  the  number  of  tons  employed  hav- 
ing fallen  from  145,734  in  1861,  to  84,233  in  1865,  or  to  about  the  same 
tonnage  which  was  similarly  engaged  thirty-five  years  previously. 
Since  1865  the  tonnage  has  slightly  increased. 

The  falling  off  in  the  whaling  business  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  more  general  introduction  of  gas,  and  especially  to  the  discovery  of 
petroleum.  During  the  year,  ending  June  30,  1867,  nearly  70,000,000 
gallons  of  refined  and  erude  petroleum,  valued  at  $24,000,000  currency, 
were  exported  from  the  United  States,  and  divided  more  generally  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  than  any  single  article  which  is  the  subject  of 
commerce.  •  In  addition  to  the  decline,  from  these  causes,  in  the  demand 
for  train  and  spermaceti  oil,  the  whaling  interests  have  suffered,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rebellion,  from  the  expenses  of  outfit,  which  have  trebled, 
from  the  increase  in  the  pay  and  cost  of  subsistence  of  oflicers  and  men, 
and  in  the  rate  of  insuranoe  from  4  to  7  per  cent.  Formerly  vessels 
ranging  in  capacity  from  300  to  400  tons  could  be  readily  obtained  from 
the  merchant-service  after  they  had  been  engaged  three  or  four  years 
in  the  carrying  trade,  and  these,  when  strengthened  and  recoppered, 
made  the  best  of  whalers.  "So  such  class  of  vessels  it  is  said  can  now 
be  purchased,  the  tonnage  of  merchantmen  being  greater  than  that 
required  for  the  fisheries,  and  the  building  of  new  vessels  is  enormously 
expensive  for  a  mere  adventure.  During  the  rebellion  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  whale  ships  were  purchased  by  the  government  for  the  stone 
blockade  of  Southern  ports,  and  in  one  week,  between  the  22d  and  29th 
of  June,  1865,  twenty-one  of  the  Arctic  whalers  of  the  best  class  were 
burned  by  Waddel  in  the  rebel  steamship  Shenandoah  in  the  Oulf  of 
Anadyr  and  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  entrance  to  Behring  Strait,  be- 
sides those  which  he  had  previously  burned  in  April  at  the  Island  of 
Ascension  and  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific.    It  may  be  also  added  that  the 
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shales,  t^aving  been  hotly  parsaed  by  nearly  600  whalers  daring  eaeh 
of  the  fifteen  years  preceding  1800,  had  become,  and  still  continued  to 
be,  wild,  restless  and  saspicions;  larger  numbers  of  them  seeking  a 
refuge  in  the  Polar  Basin.  From  this  last  cause  the  time  required  to 
^^fill  up"  has  been  greatly  increased.  A  relaxation  in  the  chase  or 
decrease  in  the  number  of  those  in  pursuit  will  bring  the  whales  back 
to  more  accessible  seas  and  make  them  less  suspioioas  at  the  sound  of 
the  oar. 

vni. 

Extract  of  report  of  Mr,  WiUiam  Smithy  controller  of  custome  and  lum- 
gation  laws  at  Saint  John^  New  BruMwicky  dated  2ith  September^  1866 
{p.  IS). 

A  practical  person  of  this  city  informs  me  that  he,  along  with  a  part- 
ner, bailt  a  new  vessel  last  year  expressly  for  the  mackerel  fishery  in 
the  Gulf  of  Ht.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Ohaleur.  The  vessel  was 
71  tons  register,  and  cost,  ready  for  sea,  $4,800.  Daring  last  season, 
when  she  was  employed  in  this  trade,  she  took  nearly  600  barrels  of 
mackerel,  which  realized  in  Halifax  and  Boston  (6,000;  after  deducting 
all  the  expenses  of  the  season,  amounting  to  (4,800,  she  left  to  the 
owners  a  net  profit  of  (1,200,  or  25  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  He 
states  the  average  catch  of  American  fishermen,  for  the  season,  to  be 
about  10  barrels  of  mackerel  to  the  ton,  and  as  the  license-fee  is  50  cents 
per  ton^  it  sulqects  the  American  fishermen,  if  they  take  oat  a  license, 
to  a  tax  of  about  5  cents  per  barrel  on  their  fish ;  but  our  fishermen  are 
subjected  to  a  duty  of  (2  per  barrel  on  taking  their  mackerel  into  ports 
in  the  United  States,  giving  an  advantage  to  American  fishermen  over 
our  own  people  of  f  1.95  per  barrel,  which  precludes  our  people  fh»m 
competing  with  the  Americans  in  the  mackerel  fishery,  as  the  States  is 
the  chief  market  for  this  description  of  fish. 


EMractfrom  «  rqm't  on  (he  sea  and  river  fisheries  of  New  Brunswick^  iy 
Jf.  H,  Perley^  esq.^  Rer  Majestjfs  emigration  officer  at  St.  John,  New 
Brunstoidk  {prwUed  in  1852). 

Page  28-9. — It  was  stated  that  early  in  Jaly  there  were  from  twenty  to 
thirty  sail  of  American  vessels  Ashing  in  Miramichi  Bay,  at  the  distance 
of  five  to  ten  miles  from  Portage  Island,  and  that  they  all  obtained  full 
fores  of  No.  3  mackereL  One  of  these  schooners  entered  the  Miramichi 
Biver,  and  went  up  as  far  as  Oak  Point,  trading  with  the  settlers  for 
salmon.  The  master  of  this  vessel  exchanged  two  barrels  of  superfine 
flour  for  each  barrel  of  salmon,  but  he  neither  entered  nor  paid  duties 
on  what  he  landed.  He  took  the  dimensions  of  the  various  nets  in  use, 
and  told  the  fishermen  he  would  furnish  them  next  year  with  similar 
nets  at  half  the  prices  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay*  These  Amer- 
ican fishing  vessels  have,  daring  the  last  three  years,  traded  at  Fox 
Island,  on  the  south  side  of  Miramichi  Bay. 

Page  33. — ^The  harbor  of  little  Shippagan  is  an  exceedingly  good  one, 
and  well  sheltered ;  it  is  much  resorted  to  by  American  fishing-vessels 
during  heavy  easterly  storms,  and  as  many  as  ninety  sail  of  these  ves* 
sels  have  been  observed  in  this  harbor  at  one  time. 

Page  4^. — Six  or  seven  American  schooners  had  been  cruising  oflF 
Grande  Ance  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  mackerel  fishing ;  they  had 
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all  taken  fall  fares  and  left  the  coast  They  fireqoently  came  in  close 
to  the  shorCi  While  they  were  asiug  their  pecaliar  mode  of  fishing,  the 
ood-flshers  coald  not  procure  any  mackerel  for  bait,  and  their  fisning 
suffered  in  conseqaence,  there  being  no  dams  here. 

Pages  49^  50.-— Several  American  vessels  were  off  this  place  during  the 
season,  and  obtained  full  fieures  of  mackerel ;  they  iojured  the  cod  fish- 
ing materially  by  depriving  the  fishers  of  their  bait. 

Page  52. — ^At  one  time  daring  the  past  summer  there  were  five  Ameii- 
ean  schooners  at  anchor,  about  a  mile  from  Messrs.  Bobins's  establish  ment. 
They  fished  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  point  of  the  beach 
for  mackerel,  and  obtained  full  fares }  some  of  the  vessels  bad  90D  bar- 
rels ;  while  they  were  fishing  they  destroyed  the  shore  fishery  for  cod, 
88  the  fishers  could  not  catch  a  sufficiency  of  mackerel  for  bait. 

Page  66. — ^A  fisherman  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  named  Wolff,  was 
met  at  Bichibucto;  he  had  been  out  fishing  for  five  weeks  in  a  small 
schooner,  having  on  board  two  men  and  a  boy.  They  had  fished  in  8 
to  30  fathoms  of  water,  and  had  caught  thirty  quintals  of  cod }  the  fish 
average  one  hundred  to  the  quintal.  Mr.  Oreelman,  of  Bichibucto,  who 
had  been  out  fishing  with  Wolff,  said  that  on  one  occasion  they  had 
taken  two  hundred  fish  in  two  hours  about  20  miles  from  Bichibucto. 
During  the  first  week  in  September  last  they  boarded  three  American 
vessels  off  the  west  cape  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  One  vessel  had 
then  450  barrels  of  mackerel,  chiefly  No.  2,  and  was  on  her  second  trip  } 
the  other  two  vessels  had  300  barrels  each  ^  one  schooner  was  from 
Newbuiyport,  having  on  board  four  men  and  four  boys ;  in  one  day 
they  took  65  barrels  of  mackerel.  The  skipper  of  this  vessel  said  he 
had  fished  for  mackerel  on  the  same  ground  in  1848,  and  his  share  of 
the  profits  that  year  was  $500. 
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JanmQ.Ttn... 


S.A.Parkhimt .... 

Anngr  Lflwla 

XleotrlorUah 

Witch  CraR 

OcaELorlBf 

C«let 

DkwnlD)!  Day 

ChwlMA.  RopM'... 
Uarj  Fruic« 


CanlaP.  Sisli... 
UstHtB.  W«M... 


WblU  Wlni 

TukeeUiiid 

Funis  I^Nay«... 

Pooakootiu 

Crj  Hal  Wave 

Curie  G.Cnvkr  .. 

AlbU  M°aiiii''". 

UarfKUcn 

KA-Lombwd.... 

John  Bonwa 

JohoNoje 

Gerlnula  Bnmmfn 
Edwmrd  S.  Norton 
Ellis  E.BylvMMr. 

Mar.  Snow 

LIule  W.  Hunnn 

G.U.HopklD* 

Ifltrll  WehMW.... 


D.  H.  IUdiIsM  . . 


Typhoon 

Golden  Hnm.... 
J.H.K-UBdj.... 
Klgbt  Bower 


U.  CnAj... 

Ton 

SvaDi^lBe 


aUCvllM.... 
Ardea  Ksena... 
Tiber 

Pnthaodec 

WaDODah 
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JMiini  9if  XJ^Ud  8taie$  nuuAerel-fisUng  vesieU,  ^c — Continued. 


D»ts. 

Vftine^ 

Plaoe. 

First 
trip. 

Second 
trip. 

1 

1873L 
J«]ie96 

Vialoii 

Hingham  ..................... 

BhU. 
190 
185 
385 
310 
840 
800 
150 
880 
350 
390 

Bhis. 

90 

175 

800 

350 

Lost 
130 
160 
850 
880 

Bhtt. 
980 

ciHiiinA ,,-.,-^..----. 

Cohasoet    x-..^ 

300 

Forest Qocon  ........•••.....•••■>••-• 

Gloucester 

585 

Pionsor «... 

......do  ....................... 

660 

XmnoA Brown 

Deer  Isle 

940 

Far  West 

Oloaoester ............ ........ 

900 

Qoeen  of  the  Cape 

(>>Ueotor 

Boston 

980 

Deer  Isle • 

440 

K 

Tfia  JL  Freeman ^ t 

Wellfleet 

600 

WW 

Fred  P. Frre.. 

Boston 

600 

McLeod... 

Cobasset 

850 

Witch  of  the  Wave 

Boston 

990 
340 

Lost 

990 

Golden  Raffle 

Deer  Isle  ..................... 

340 

19 

Wild  Flre7......... 

Gloucester 

695 

Oettisbnrff .........t- 

do 

340 
950 

360 
800 

700 

Klleo  Franeea......  .........t -- 

do 

450 

Kxohanire  ..........•••■..•■•.••*'..•■'- 

TTlngham 

9.*^ 

IHvtd  iT  Adams  ^I...,.-,-,-T--T,t 

Salem 

340 
400 
103 
365 

850 

800 

78 

400 

SOO 

CoL  SDs'worth 

Gloucester 

600 

NewbarvDort 

175 

Bnest  F.lforwood..... ............... 

Gloucester 

Camden 

765 

970 

P.L.  Whiton 

Hiosham 

•  •w 

880 

T^vflla  A.  IT«rvA«  . . 

Gloucester 

180 
950 
995 

890 
900 
990 

400 

JossBhine  SwAnton...... .............. 

Booth  Bay 

450 

Jaly    1 

Bdward  Everett .«. 

GloocestOT....... ....... ...... 

445 

Harr  It  Wharf r,, .-..-- 

WeUfleet 

330 

K.C.' Smith.......... 

Uo 

990 
950 
850 
330 

Lost 
ISO 

"iio* 

990 

Wm,  IL  Tborsion  ......r.^- - 

Gloucester 

400 

Oolden  Role 

flwAn'a  Inland 

950 

Oeo.S.  Boatwell t 

Gloucester............ ........ 

740 

4 

GoTemor... -•• 

Deer  Isle 

995 

Freedom 

Gloucester............ ........ 

195 
875 
335 
300 
800 
890 
300 
300 
300 
300 
110 

17S 
885 
995 
300 
850 
160 
870 
875 
830 
885 
90 

370 

O  leaner tr 

do   

500 

Clytie 

do 

560 

Otis  D.Dana  ........rr--,--T 

do 

600 

A»Ttwk  PArklns ................ ■r'M--*f 

Salem 

450 

Fleet  wood..... .............. -•.-....-. 

North  Haven 

380 

8 

Nevada          r.-r 

Gloucester 

570 

do 

57S 

Josetdi  0 

do ....................... 

590 

Aliee  HOonld 

Portland 

585 

Conotitatlon 

Gloucester 

900 

Peerless  .*...^............. 

do 

300 

14 

Wyomins  ......•.....«.•..•.....•.■.•■ 

do 

870 
390 
850 

350 
180 
830 

690 

Hattie&CIark 

do 

500 

Sarah  C  Wharf 

•  ••••> do  . ...... ...... .......... 

480 

Soow  Soaall .....it«.«..tt 

Deer  Isle  ...........r.....*-r- 

830 

Kate  HoClintock 

Booth  Bay 

885 
100 

Lost 
60 

995 

Xiicer 

Portland  r... 

160 

KobertSmmitt 

Gloucester.................... 

970 

Nevada  

North  EUiven 

890 
850 
890 
850 

ISO 

"iio' 

Lost 

370 

James  Pool 

Booth  Bav 

850 

Lookont ...••... 

Gloucester.... 

380 

Diploma  .............................. 

Booth  Bay 

850 

Lancet  ................................ 

Gloucester.............. 

440 

Herrimae 

Wellfleet 

850 

Gloucester ...............  .... 

880 

Wm.drBavmond ....... ..i..... 

do 

850 
840 
870 
300 
870 
850 
890 
850 
180 
850 
860 
140 
850 
850 
875 
850 
310 
860 
180 
380 
940 
1    170 

800 
900 

Lost 
170 
'2M 
990 

Lost 

Lost 

890 

150 

60 

Lost 
895 
175 
900 
990 
140 
180 
160 
190 

450 

SttaGolt 

do 

440 

Saronel  Cwwell 

do 

870 

D.  B.  Woodbnrv 

do 

470 

Phieulx 

do 

490 

Caileton 

do 

470 

West  Point 

do 

890 

Edmund  Bnrko 

Newbury  port 

850 

Jaliett 

do 

180 

FInaaea 

Gloucester............  ••.••... 

470 

S.L.IUiwe 

do 

410 

Utile  Kate 

do 

900 

Oliver  XldrldKe 

An|[le  H.  Friend 

do 

850 

do 

850 

8t«  of  the  Seat 

do 

500 

Abble  Dodice 

do 

499 

W.K  Terry 

do 

510 

AUee 

Salem 

480 

Sarah  E.  Baboon..  <.... ••«... 

NewburvDort ................. 

390 

Lottie  K.  Cook ', 

......  do    •  .....................a 

500 

▲.J.Frtffirtin, 

Gloucester ...... .......••.••.. 

400 

9m&gnj 

Newbnryport 

890 
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Sehim  of  UniUd  Statm  mMikerel-fisMmg  ve&BtU,  ^-^Continaed. 


Dato. 

Kame. 

Place. 

First 
trtp. 

Second 
trip. 

• 

1 

1873. 
July  14 

iij.sniott 

WelUleel .' 

SbU. 

.     950 

900 

910 

300 

leo 

175 
970 
900 
950 
930 
190 
990 
990 
300 
9d0 
950 
930 
985 
960 
850 
leO 
990 
ISO 
950 
300 
975 
560 
980 
990 
450 
900 
900 

BbU, 

iaii 

140 
900 

'i» 

"iM 

180 

60 

150 

Lost 

iib' 

75 
940 
990 
160 
160 

Lost 
960 
950 

'iTO 
180 

180* 

JBMa 

9B6 

H#»Ty  Binff 

Salem ............  ...... ..«x 

510 

Belle  of  the  Bay 

Gloucester 

350 

Belle  Ollmore 

Glonoester 

300 

Com  Greenwood 

Portland 

3S0 

18 

Corporal  Trim 

Orleans 

175 

Howard  Steele 

Gloucester................... 

490 

Alferatta 

do 

•0 

Georire  P.Roat 

do 

400 

(JeoTire  F. Keane 

Bremen 

410 

Matilda 

Newburyport 

180 

Charger 

Gloucester 

370 

do 

990 

Boval  Arch 

......  do  ....................... 

Lost 

Ariffonia 

Booth  Bay 

990 

AUSitk 

Glonoester 

950 

Gaels 

North  Haven 

380 

CMmmI  Templar 

Glonoester.......... 

300 

J.J.  Clarke 

do  ....................... 

500 

Wm.  Fivher  

PorUaad 

470 

BlihnBnrritt 

Gloucester 

340 

Georse  W.  Brown 

Newbnryport 

380 

SmhBllweU 

Glottceeter 

150 

Rebecca  S.  Warren 

Deer  Isle 

Lost 

Charles  H.  HUdreth 

Glonceeter 

590 

Hadawaska  Maid 

do 

Laura  A.  Dodd 

do 

560 

J.F.Allan 

do 

450 

Blisa  Jane 

do 

400 

Eonioe  Rich 

Boston 

450 

Game  Cook 

Hincham . 

Centurion 

Glouoestw.. 

900 

Joseph  Chandler .....»x. 

do 

350 

Onward 

do 

900 

"n 
(*) 

90 

350 

XlisaK.  Parker 

do 

990 

Fanny  R 

......do  ....................... 

975 

A.  H.'Whitaiore /,.... 

Deer  Isle 

310 

Janet  Middleton 

Glonoester.. 

975 

Annie  Harris 

A$P9DBftO  ■  •■•■••  •<■■••••»••••«•■  • 

Lost 
980 

Lost. 
90O 

H.B.  Stan  wood 

Gloucester... 

160 

440 

Sammie  S.MoKeown 

Booth  Bay 

Elisha  Crowell 

Gloucester.................... 

160 

460 

Vanguard 

Southport 

300 

Plooish  Boy 

Gloucester.. ...... ............ 

80 

Abigail.... 

...  -  do  .  ...................... 

too 

Jamfftt  G. Craiff ^^  ^ 

Portland 

" 

990 

SeddieCPyle 

Glouceeter... ................. 

900 

Hambolt 

Southport 

• ••• M» 

1H> 

W.  D.  Dalsley 

Boston 

970 

Alice  M.  Lewis 

Gloucester  .................... 

960 

George  S.Low 

do 

180 

Laurlna 

do 

990 

Georgianar  r.. 

do 

190 

Kaoer . 

do ....................... 

9B0 

Charles  H.  Prioe 

Salem 

180 

Annie Linwood 

Gloucester........... 

950 

Andrew  W.Dodd 

do 

do 

80 
190 

^■ry  Bvmham ,..x 

do 

930 

Delia  Hartwell ...1... 

do 

175 

Florenoe Reed  ........................ 

do 

Hattie  B.  Smith 

Newburvnort.  ................ 

975 

C.  C.  Pettincall 

SSemT^::". "...;..::.:::. 

Romeo 

Newbury  port...........— .... 

ISO 
950 
960 
300 
900 
160 
975 
190 
300 
950 
190 

"950* 

Lost 
Lost 

150 

Frank  Bkilling 

Portlawi T.r....  ..T...... 

930 

Abbie  Morse 

VInalhaTen 

Rebfwca  J.  RTans 

Newbarypori....... .......... 

900 

Deer  Isle 

900 

Beauty. 

Portland. 

100 

Mary  B.  Daniels 

Gloucester...... 

995 

J.  w.  Talbot 

Portland.... 

190 

George  B.  MeLellan 

»%p^m^^iP .  «*«■•*••«■«■•«••«••«•• 

300 

Xmma  L.Ri<A.. 

Wellfleet 

Boston 

990 

R.R.  Hifurins 

no 

Martha  ^Pike 

an 

Crown  Point 

......do • 

990 

Da'id  Bumham 

Gloucester... - 

sao 

Willie  Smith 

Portland j 

190 

Charlm  C  Dame .- 

Gloucester 1 

Lost 

Lost 

*Loe 

tsporo. 
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Bdurm  of  United  8tat€$  wuuikerel-fishing  vnseUf  4^. — Continaed. 


Date. 


187X 
Jaly  18 


Vame. 


EsprMR 

UlffhUnd  Chief..... 

RiMkUC 

TaUyHo 

SetagAiia 

Lanrm  T.  ChMtor . . . 

Grace  riarliog 

G«a«ralGmit 

Cejloa    

E.  K.  Nick^inon 

Ucleo  M.  Woodoian 

Sophmaia 

J.  P.  Haotreas 

Kambler    

D.  &  Webb 

Aaieri«*an  Bagle .... 

C.C.  Warren   

Schnyler  Colfax  .... 

an.  Smith 

WUliamA.Pen.... 


Total. 


Place. 


Glooeeater.... 

Boston 

OloQoester 

do 

do 

Traro 

Caroden 

Soatbport 

Camden 

Gloncefter . . . . 
Provinoetown. 
Gloncenter.... 

do 

do 

Deer  Iide 

Gloaoester.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


BhU. 


875 
Loet 

960 
Loets 

170 

185 
Loet. 

890 
Lost 

870 

300 


85U 


BbU. 


890 


Lost 


m 


BbU, 
895 
990 

4»5 


900 
Lost 
170 
195 


990 


150 


870 
450 
3110 
390 
850 
8P0 
850 
890 
990 


88,019 


Kofs.— 854  American  maokerel-oatchera,  averajire  per  Tesael.  348  barrels;  80  Xova  Scotia  Tessels, 
I.OIK^  barrsljk.  averafEe  per  reaael,  800  barrels.  Gloucester  lus  400  fishing  vessels.  Average  each  year, 
IM.OQO  barrt-k,  for  ie64-'65. 

llMDoran«tnio  of  price  per  barrel :  Halifax,  $10 ;  Boston,  $16 ;  average,  $13.  Total  valne,  88,018  bar- 
rels, at  $13,  $1,144,156. 

Biturn  of  Umiitd  Staito  mackerel-JUking  ve$seh  and  ikeir  oatck,  in  1874,  a»  reckoned  at  Par 
MulgrttrOf  Nova  Sootiaf  bjf  the  collector  of  oustoma  at  that  port. 


Data. 


Name. 


From  what  port 


1874. 
Jooe  0 
July  94 
Aoj{.  14 
Jane  6 
Aag.  «) 
(Irt.  17 
July  7 
8rpt  14 
Jdd^  9 
Sepl  10 
Oct.  90 
Joae  — 
S«^  10 
Jane  10 
Svpt.  99 
(Jet.  93 
June  19 
Oct.  23 
Jooe  14 
(M.  80 
Jooe  14 
<)ct.  19 
Jaae  14 
4»ct.  19 
Jaae  14 
(let.  90 
Joae  14 
Oec.  90 
Joae  15 
Aeg.99 

JVDff   15 

<trt.    85 
Joae  15 


Game  Cock 

do...- 

do.... 

Pocahontas 

do.... 

do 

Greyboand . 

do 

Lant 

do 

do.... 

A.  Paine..., 
do 


Hingham,  Mass . . 

do 

do 

Gloncester,  Mass. 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Provincetown,  Mass. 
do 


Cadet Gloucester,  Mass 


I  ; 


do 

do 

Victor 

do 

CoLCook 

do , 

Mary  Ellen 

do 

EleeiricFlaah... 

do 

GeorceO-Hovey. 

Ida  K. Barker.... 

do 

Alice  Cory Baltimore,  Mass. . 

do ; do 

Carl  Hehars i  Gloucester,  Mass. 

do ! do 

Dawning  Day do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 


£ 


a 


1st. 
9d  . 
3d  . 
Ist. 
9d  . 
3d. 
1st. 
9d. 
Ist. 
9d. 
3d  . 
Ist. 
9d. 
1st. 
2d. 
3d  . 
Ist. 
9d  . 
Ist. 
9d  . 
1st. 
2d  . 
Ist. 
9d  . 
1st. 
•id  . 
1st. 
9d. 
1st. 
9d  . 
Int. 
9d  . 
1st. 


hi 

0.9 


Landed 


Refllted.. 


Landed 


Landed 


Landed 


Landed 


Home... 


Landed . . , 
Landed . . 


Landed... 
Landed . . . 


Home..... 
Befitted'.* 


Home.. 
Landed 


Date. 


1874. 
July  19 


July    6 


Aug.  11 


Aug.  13 


July  16 
Aug.    6 


Aug.  19 


Sept    1 
Aug.  13 


Aug.  99 
Aug. '38* 


Aug.  11 
Jnly"a4 


Aug.  14 
Aug.'i9 


few 


0 


50 
140 

50 

None. 

160 

60 
850 
890 
805 
190 

80 
800 
140 
850 
100 

60 
318 
8.'M) 

3eo 

800 
850 
800 
490 
870 
960 
190 
315 
850 
65 
145 
490 
»i0 
900 


15  P 
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Beturn  of  -DniUd  States  fMcherel-fiBking  veneU,  ^o.— ConUnned. 


Date. 


1874. 

Sept.  10 

Oct.    25 

June  16 

Oct.    U 

Jane  18 

Oct    fiO 

Jane  18 

Oct.    90 

Jane  18 

Oct.    18 

Jane  S3 

Oct.    18 

Jane  S3 

Aog.  83 

Oct.    15 

Jane  83 

Oct    16 

Jane  84 

S^pt  30 

Oct    91 

Jane  84 

Oct    19 

Jaoe  84 

Oct    19 

Jone  94 

Oct    15 

Jane  94 

Oct    19 

Jaoe  94 

Oct    15 

Jane  94 

Oct    9U 

Juue  95 

Oct.    90 

Jane  95 

Oct    90 

Jane  95 

Oct    18 

June  95 

Oct    15 

Jate  95 

Oct    10 

Jane  96 

Ang.  95 

Oct      5 

Jane  36 

Oct    10 

Jane  86 

S4'pt  14 

Oct    10 

Jane  96 

Sept  19 

Jane  96 

Oct     9 

Jane  96 

Oct    10 

Jane  96 

Ang.  90 

Jane  96 

S«pt    5 

Jane  97 

Oct    15 

Jane  98 

98 

98 

Oct    90 

Jane  98 

Oct    20 

June  98 

Oct    90 

June  99 

Oct    20 

June  30 

Sept  10 

July    1 

Oct     5 


Name. 


From  what  port 


Dawning  Day 

—  do 

S.  A.  Parkbarst 

do 

Otis  D.Dana 

do 

Christie  Campbell 

do 

Ida  May 

.....  do 

AddieM.  Story 

do 

Areqaippa 

do 

do 

T.L.Mayo 

do 

Clytie 

do 

do 

Charles  A.  Ropes 

do 

SchoTler  Colfax 

do 

E.L.Rowe : 

do 

Finance 

do 

Wm.  A,Pew 

do 

Carrie  E.  Say  ward 

....    do 

M.E.  Torrey 

do 

Alfaretta 

do 

Eldorado 

do 

Hary  Louise 

do 

Webster 

do 

Sea  Spray 

Eliba  Barrett 

do 

Hiram  Powers 

do 

do 

Winfleld  Scott .^.... 

do 

Anner  Lewis 

do 

James  Bliss 

do 

Mary  J.Elliot 

do 

Market  Boat,  J.  Story,  Jon. 
do 

Joseph  O' 

do 

Cynosure ■ 

W.E.  Terry 

Dictation 

do    

Oliver  Eldridge 

do 

Freedom 

do 

BnolaC 

— do 

Barward 

do 

Clara  B.  Warren 

do 


Gloaoester,  Mass. 

do 

Salem,  Mass 

do 

Gloaoester,  Mass. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Salem,  Mass 

do 

Gloaoester,  Mass. 
do 


do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sedgwick,  Maine. . . . 

do 

Gloaoester,  Mass . . . . 

do 

Boston,  Mass 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass. . . . 

do 

Cape  Porpoise,  Me . . 

do .- 

Newburyport,  Mass 

do 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass  . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Truro,  Mass 

do...  

Deer  Isle,  Me 

do 

Gloucester,  Msss  . . . 

, do 

Booth  Bay,  Me 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass  . . . 

...  ..do 

do 

do 

Booth  Bay,  Me 

Gloucester,  Mass  . . . 
do 


.do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
.do 
.do 
do 
do 


15 

a 


8d. 
3d. 
1st. 
9d. 
1st. 
8d. 
1st. 
9d  . 
1st. 
9d. 
1st. 
3d. 
1st. 
2d. 
3d. 
1st. 
9d. 
1st. 
3d. 
3d  . 
1st. 
3d  . 
1st. 
9d  . 
1st. 
9d. 
1st. 
9d. 
Ist. 
9d. 
1st. 
9d. 
1st. 
9d. 
Ist. 
9d  . 
1st. 
9d  . 
1st. 
9d  . 
1st. 
9(1  . 

iKt. 

9d  . 
3d. 
1st. 
9d  . 
1st. 
9d  . 
3d  . 

iHt. 

2d  . 
1st. 
9d  . 
1st. 
2d. 
Ist. 
9d  . 

iNt. 

3d. 

Ist. 
9d  . 
Ist. 

iMt. 

1st. 
2d. 
Ist. 
9d  . 
1st. 
8d  . 
Ist. 
9d. 
1st. 
9d. 
1st. 
9d. 


O 


U 


Landed 


Luided 


Home. 


Home. 


Landed 


Landed . 
Refitted 


Home.... 
Home.... 
Refitted.. 
Landed . . 


Landed 


Landed 


Home. 


Home 


Home. 


Home. 


Home. 


Landed 


Landed 


Home. 


Landed 


Landed 


Home. 


Landed 


Landed.., 


Landed . . 


Home. 


Landed 


T«anded 


Home. 


Home.. 
Home  . 
Landed, 


Home. 


Landed. 


Landed 


Landed 


Landed 


Date. 


1874. 


Aag.  S6 
Ang.  13 


Aug.  IS 
Aug.  18 


Ang.  19 


Ang. 
Aug. 


19 

4 


Aug.  19 
Aug.  19 
Sept    3 


Aug.  93 
Sept'u 


Aug.  19 


Ang.  15 
An*g'.'i4 


Ang.  19 


Aug.    6 
Sept' 


] 


Aug.  97 


Ang.  19 


Aug.  84 
inly 'so 


Aug.  13 


Ang.  19 


Ang.  17 


Aug.  82 


Ang.  87 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  18 
Ang.  13 


Seining 
Aug.  87 
Aug.  97 


Aug.  29 


Aug.  93 


1^ 


Aug.  30 


Aag.  14 
Aug! '87 


9Q 
l» 
230 
800 
307 
300 


915 
175 
312 

leo 

830 
100 
900 
390 
830 
900 
l.'W 
150 
9li0 
1711 
9U0 
l.*iO 
300 
900 
275 
800 
303 
950 
875 
185 
300 
230 
230 
170 


SnO 
300 
215 
175 
1-25 
32D 
100 
150 
230 
170 
990 
100 


170 
150 


104 


830 
905 
120 
«S 
40 
875 
185 
400 
330 
^10 
920 
340 
850 


120 


810 

SO 

880 

120 
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Beimm  of  Untied  8iaU$  maokerel'fiMng  vesseh^  ^c—Continned. 


Dfttc. 


Hune. 


1874. 
Jiilj    I 
(let   91 
Julj   3 
3 
Oct   90 
Joly    i 
Sept  98  I 
Joljr   4 
Oet   92! 
Jaly    4  ' 
Sept  99  > 
Oet   19 
Jttly   6  1 
Oct   99 
Lett. 
Jnly    7  . 
Ort     5' 

90 
Jaly  7 
Oct  5 
Jniy  7 
Oct  90 
Joly  8 
Oct  90  ! 
July  9 
Oct  90 
July  9 
Sept  19 
July  9 
Oct  18 
July    9 

9  < 
Oet   19 
Jniy  10  I 
Oct    19  , 
jQly  10 
Oct    19  1 
July  10  I 
Ort    li 
Jaly  10 
(»ct    19 
JalT  10 
Srpi    4 
July  10  t 
Ort    94  I 
July  10  I 
(Art    94 
Jaly  10 
10  I 

to , 

Oct  6 
July  11 
Sept  4 
Jaly  11 
9epL  19 
July  11 
11 
II 
19 
^L  • 
July  19 
liept  18  . 
July  13 
Sopt  89 
Jaly  13 
13 
Oct  15 
Jnly  13 
Ort  19 
Jaiy  13 

Oct.  to 

J«l7  14 

15 

Oct.    18 

Jaly  U 


HwrietTorrey 

do 

Margaret 

Winiced  Arrow  . . . . 
......do  ............ 

6«iierftl  Soofck 

do 

BpeaTarr 

do 

Abby  Dodge 

do 

....*. do  ............ 

H.BwSUnwood  .... 

do 

Carrie  Frande 

NortheTDer 

do 

.....do  ............ 

&F.8ome« 

do 

MudftWMkaMaid.. 
......do  ............ 

SeeQaeen 

do 

&Bontwell. 


GeorBol 


BoatMatUda 

do 

Pioneer 

do 

Wm.  EL  BayiD<nid. 
Olive  H.  RobinaoB 

do 

Wm.  H.  Thuretoa . 

do 

Geo.  P.  Rust 

do 

Joahaa  Sandbom  . 

do 

Peter  D.  Smith 

do 

AbbieMorae 

do 

Sarah  C.^harf... 

do 

Unde  Joe 

do 

Arisona 

Taokee  Maid 

Cloud 


K»yii^< 


Carleioa 

do 

John  Gerard 

do 

Croirn  Point 

CoiDinerce .......... 

J.  O.  Friend,  j  an 

CharlealLHlldretb. 
do 


do 

Sabine 

do 

VenlUa 

William  Keaoe. 
do 

Catnlina 

do 


do 

WUliam  Ftaher . . 
Marj  S.  Danlela. 
do 


From  what  port. 


Glooceater,  Maae 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Provinoetown^  Maae 

do 

Glonoeeter,  Mass  . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do  

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Newbnryport,  Maes 

do    

Gloncester,  Hasa . . . 

do 

do 

PorUaud,  Me 

do 

Gloaceater,  Maaa  . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Vlnalhaven,  Me 

..  ..do 

Glooceeter,  Maaa  . . . 

do 

Booth  Bay.Me 

do 

G  lonoeater,  Maaa — 

Camden,  Me 

BoatoDiMaea 

do 

Q  lonoeater,  Maaa 

do 

Newbnryport,  Maaa. 

do 

do 

do 

Glouceater,  Maas — 

do 

do 

Salem.  Maaa 

do 

Gloaceater,  Maaa . . . . 

do 

Portland,  Me 

Bremen,  Me 

do 

Glonceater,  Maaa 

do 

do 

do 

Portland,  Me 

Gloaceater,  Maaa . . . . 

do 

do 


It 


lat. 
tat. 
lat. 
2d. 
lat. 
9d  . 
lat. 
9d. 
lat. 
lat. 
Ut. 
lat. 
Sd. 


3d I 

lat ;  Landed. 

*  All  of  the  fiah  loat ;  erew  aaTcd* 


Landed . 


Home. 
Home. 


Landed . . 


Landed 


Home. 


Home.... 


*L08t 

Landed . . . 


Home. 


Home. 


lat. 
Sd  . 
lat. 
lat. 
9d  . 
lat. 
9d. 
lat. 
9d  . 
lat. 
9d. 
3d. 
lat. 
9d  . 
lat. 
lat. 
Sd. 
3d. 
lat. 
Sd. 
lat. 
8d. 
lat. 
9d. 
lat. 
9d  . 
lat. 
Sd  . 
lat. 
Sd. 
lat. 

iKt. 

9d. 
lat. 
9d  . 
lat. 
Sd. 

lat Landed 

Sd. 
lat. 
Sd  . 
lat. 
Sd  . 
lat. 
Sd 


Landed 


Landed . . , 


Landed. 


Home. 


Home . . 
Landed 


Landed 


Home 


Landed . 


Landed 


Landed. 


lat Landed 

Sd 


Home... 
Home... 
Landed. 


Landed . . . 


Landed 


Landed 


lat Landed., 

Sd 


Landed. 


lat Landed 

3d.... 
lat..... 

lat 

3d  .... 

lat 

Sd.... 
lat.... 
Sd  .... 
lat.... 
lat.... 


Date. 


1874. 
Ang.  SI 


Aug.  31 
Ang.  31 


Ang.  IS 


Sept    1 


Ang.  16 


Ang.  17 


Ang.  33 


Aug.  33 


Ang.  34 


Aug.  10 


Ang.  32 


Aug.  13 


Aug.  31 


Sept.    3 
Sept.    3 


Aag.  32 


Ang.  36 


Sept  10 


Ang.  37 


Ang.  19 


Ang.  30 


Aag.  35 


Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 
Ang.  3S 


Aug.  30 


Sept    3 


Oct.  9 
Oct  9 
Oct  9 
Ang.  14 


Aag.  14 


Ang.  31 


Landed 


Landed. 


Landed . . . 
Landed . . . 


Ang.  31 
Sept    3 


Sept    7 
Sept  *9 


Sept    4 
Sept    1 


Ang.  18 


315 
300 

S60 
170 
370 
140 
360 
S60 
350 
330 

to 

320 

870 

320 

311 

310^ 

869 

370 

3.10 

370 

840 

300 

320 

365 

S-O 

is.n 

85 
320 
30(» 
315 
38U 

im 

363 
fiOO 
3tM> 
185 
260 
180 
340 
180 
900 

60 
370 
800 
300 
390 
850 
360 
840 
160 
320 
160 
840 
160 
473 
4.'>6 
400 
300 
160 
140 

80 
850 
120 
870 
830 
800 
840 
160 
350 
805 
310 
330 
347 
S40 
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Date. 


1874. 

Joly  15 

Oct.    18 

July  16 

Oct      4 

July  16 

Niv.    3 

July  16 

16 

16 

Oct.    15 

July  16 

Oct      5 

July  17 

18 

18 

18 

Oct      5 

July  18 

Oct    17 

July  19 

19 

Oct    17 

July  19 

Oct    17 

July  90 

Oct    17 

July  91 

Oct    17 

July  39 

Sept    3 

July  99 

Oct      1 

July  99 

99 

95 

Oct    10 

Joly  97 

Sept  30 

July  97 

98 

Oct     5 

July  99 

Oct    90 

July  30 

Oct    90 

July  31 

Sept  90 

Oct    19 

Aug.    9 

.Oct    16 

Aug.    9 

Oct    16 

Aug.    3 

Aug.    6 

Nov.    5 

Aug.    7 

9 

11 

15 

18 

18 

19 

19 

99 

9*2 

29 

99 

99 

23 

"Nov.     6 

Aug.  93 

25 

96 


Kftme. 


Trenton 

David  J.  Adams 

do 

O.  W.  Brown 

do 

Battler 

do 

Martha  A .  Brewer  . . . 

Lottie  F.  Babson 

Uettysburg 

do 

Waverly 

do 

Annie  £.  Lane 

MaryH 

A.  H.  Wfaiteroore 

Sarah  S.  Babaon 

do 

Alhambra 

do 

Flora  Temple 

Howard  Steele 

do 

Edmund  Burke 

do 

Grace  L.  Feara 

do 

Wyoming 

do 

George  B.  HcClellan. 

do 

Star  of  the  East 

do 

SAtagawa 

General  Grant 

Col.  EUaworth 

do 

Mary  Francis 

do 

Martha  F.Pike 

Fleetwood 

do 

Lottie  E.  Cook 

do 

Ocean  Ledge 

do 

Abden  Keene 

do 

do 

EttaGott 

do 

George  F.  Keene 

Deborah  B.*Webb. . . . 

Leaping  Water 

Knight  Templar 

do 

Vision 

Alice 

Mora  Castle  (new) . . 

T«>okjflpta 

KateMcClintock.... 

Vanguard 

B.  F.  Willard 

Gertie  Lewis 

Arizona 

James  Pool 

Hannah  Elldridge  .. 

Etta  £.  Tanner 

Water  Fall 

Alice  M.  Gould 

do 

Regalia 

Nellie  H 

General  Grant 


From  what  port 


Gloucester,  Mass 

Salem.Mass 

do 

Newburyport,  Mass. . 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass 

do 

Belfast,  Me 

Gloucester,  Mass 

do 

do    

do 

do 

do 

do 

Deer  Isle.Me 

Newburyport,  Mass. . 

do 

Gloucester,  Maas 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Newburyport,  Mass. . 

, do 

Gloucester,  Mass 

do 

do 

do 

Portland,  Me 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

Deer  Isle,  Me 

do , 

Newburyport,  Mass. . 
North  Haven, Mass.. 

do 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

do    

do 

do 

Bremen,  Me 

do 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass . . . 

do 

Bremen,  Me 

do 

Deer  Isle,  Me 

Vinalhaven,  Me 

Gloucester,  Mass .... 

do 

Hingbaro,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

Gloucester,  Mass.... 

Portland,  Me 

Booth  Bay,  Me 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Gloucester.  Mass. 

Southport  Me 

Portland,  Me 

do 

do    

Eaatport,Me 

Booth  Bay,  Me. . . 


s5 


S 


9d. 
1st. 
9d  . 
1st. 
9d  . 
1st. 
9d. 


1st. 

1st. 

9d. 

1st. 

9d. 

1st. 

Ist. 

1st. 

1st. 

9d. 

1st. 

9d  . 

1st. 

1st. 

9d  . 

Ift. 

2d. 

1st. 

9d. 

1st. 

9d. 

Ist. 

)td  . 

Ist. 

9d. 

1st. 

1st. 

1st. 

9d. 

1st. 

9d. 

1st. 

1st. 

9d. 

ist. 

9d. 

1st. 

9d. 

1st. 

9d. 

3d. 

1st. 

9d  . 

1st. 

9d. 

1st. 

1st. 

1st. 

9d. 

1st. 

Ist. 

Ist. 

1st. 

1st. 

1st. 

1st. 

1st. 

Ist. 

1st. 

1st. 

1st. 

1st. 

1st. 

9d. 

1st. 

Ist. 

Ist. 


o 


4 

n 


Home. 


Landed 


Landed 


Home  . 
Landed 


Landed 


Home.. 
Home. . 
Home. . 
Landed 


Landed 


Landed 


Landed 


Landed 


Landed 


Landed 


Hone . . . 
Home... 
Refitted 


Landed 


Home.. 
Landed 


Landed 


Landed 


Landed 


Landed 


Landed 


Home.. 
Home.. 
Landed 


Home. . 
Home.. 
Home.. 
Home.. 
Home. . 
Home. . 
Home. . 
Home.. 
Home.. 
Home.. 
Home. . 
Home. . 
Home. . 
Landed 


Home. 
Home. 
Home 


Dikta. 


1874. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
S«pt 


91 

SI 

9 


Oct    19 


Sept. 
Sept 


9 

d 


Aug.  19 


Home..*.. 
Home... 


Aug.  85 
Oct.  5 
Oct  10 
Aug.  16 


190 


Aug.  18 


Sept 
Aug. 


Aug.  99 


Sept  10 


Aug.  99 
Aug'*  17 


Aug.  99 


Oct  1 
Oct  1 
Sept    5 


Aug.  90 


Oct 
Aug. 


5 
90 


Sept  9 
Sept'i 
Aui'a 


Sept    1 
Sept'io 


Oct 

Sept 

Oct 


6 
6 
5 


Sept 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Ort 

Oot 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Oot 

Oct 


4 

15 
15 
15 
IS 
95 
95 
95 
95 
85 
95 
98 
97 
10 


Oct 
Oct 
Oot 


10 
90 
90 


900 

80 
460 

60 
460 
300 
320 
840 
970 
930 
975 
400 
dfi5 
1P« 

144 
940 
175 

136 
390 


150 

110 

»)0 
S»l 
850 
100 
300 
160 
400 
4A0 
370 
110 
SIS 
93 
3C5 
90O 
195 
300 
175 
160 
1:20 
950 
i:n 
100 
910 
800 
975 
935 
3» 
180 
340 
120 
810 
973 
490 
830 
840 
S25 
9^0 


ISO 
810 
990 
875 
890 
9» 
lan 
ITS 
8^0 
ttO 


•  Sent  fish  home  by  railroad ;  Shediao  took  load  potatoes  home. 
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Dale. 


Name. 


1674. 


S«pt 


1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
6 
6 
9 
13 
14 


SI 
Oet      3 


Xepbias 

A. McDonald 

NeUieHay 

Twilight 

LetUeS.  Reed 

Island  Queen 

Fraoklin  Hchenks. . . . 

CC.  Warren 

Charter 

Sarah  B.  Nlfcbtlngale 
Aaron  Bnmhain, Sod. 

Harj  Bamham 

Samuel  Wonaon 

Geor|e«i  Clarke,  Jan. . . 

Jobn  W.  Dodge 

Fijinff  Send 

E.  A.  Hurton 

ElVn  Fraacia 

C.R  Manning 

Peerieaa 

Alaaka 


Total. 


From  what  port. 


Rockportf  Maaa. . 

Portlaud,Me 

Salem,  Maaa   .... 
SoDttiport,  He . . . 

do 

do 

Bockport,  Maaa. . 
GloaceeCer,  Maaa. 

do 

EMBtport,Me 

61oaoeater«  Maaa. 
do 


do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 


B 

a 


let*.. 
Ist.... 
let.... 

iBt.... 

lat.... 
lat.... 
let.... 
lat.... 
let..., 
Int..., 
lat..., 
1st.... 
let.... 
lat..., 
lat.... 
lat.... 
lat..., 
lat.... 
lat.... 
1st.... 
lat... 


e 


Home. .. 
Landed. 
Hoioe... 
Home... 
Home... 
Home... 
Seining , 
Home... 
Home. . . 
Home... 
Home.. 


Date. 


1874. 

Oct  S 

Oct  18 

Oct  18 

Oct  18 

Oct  16 

Oct  18 

Oct  18 


Nov.  6 

Nov.  6 

Nor.  fl 

Nov.  6 


70 
5»0 
S30 
S20 
IHO 
800 
9-20 
2n^ 
935 
900 
185 
950 
940 
990 

too 

9.10 
175 
145 
975 
100 
195 


63,0781 


*  S jld  at  aaotlon  for  debt 


f  Befitted  for  herring. 


Frwaceetmnt— Total  nnrober  American  veaaela,  164.  Seventeen  Nova  Scotia  vesaela  averajre  about 
300  l»arrela  each ;  the  aotoal  haul  of  the  catoh  of  Nova  Sootia  vesaela  with  hook,  5,990,  one  veaael  with 
Bet4, 910  ss  5.500.  or  :i83  barrela  per  vessel 

Thia  b  sea-paeked  barrels;  they  fall  short  about  15  ponnda  per  barrel. 

The  moat  of  thoae  mackerel  were  caught  about  Prince  Edward  laland,  small-sise  mackerel ;  the  beat 
aad  larc^at  were  canght  at  Magdalen  Isund. 

ThIa  may  not  be  a  true  number  of  barrels;  only  gathered  this  from  the  veasel  men;  they  call  them 
that  qoantlty ;  It  la  not  out  of  the  way  much  either  way. 

The  datea  above  are  correct,  and  all  of  thoae  veaiiels  passed  tbroogh  the  Gat  of  Canso.  except  one ; 
that  (we  llahed  at  Sydney,  C.  B.— the  C.  C.  Warren.    The  moet  ox  the  bay  mackerel  were  oanght 
hMwe«n  Eaat  Point,  P.  E.  L,  and  Georgetown,  P.  E.  I.,  cloae  inahorCb 
Toar%  traly, 

DAVID  MURRAY. 

VoUedor  tj  Tort  Mulgraw. 

FKBBrABT  9,  187S. 

XL 


ExtraetB  of  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  sea-fisheries  of  the  south  coast  of 
yew  Etigland  in  1871  and  1872,  by  Spencer  F.  Bairdj  Commissioner. 

Page  7. — ^As  might  have  reasonably  been  inferred,  the  snpply,  which 
formerly  greatly  exceeded  the  demand,  now,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
and  in  certain  localities,  has  failed ;  and  the  impression  has  become 
prevalent  that  the  fish  themselves  are  diminishing,  and  that  in  time 
some  kinds  at  least  will  be  almost  or  quite  exterminated.  This  asser- 
tion 18  made  with  reference  to  several  species  that  formerly  constituted 
an  important  part  of  the  food  supply,  and  the  blame  has  been  alter- 
Dfttely  laid  apon  one  or  another  ot  the  causes  to  which  this  result  is 
aacribedi  the  &ct  of  the  decrease  being  generally  considered  as  estab- 
lished. 

Page  19. — ^Id  view  of  the  facts  adduced  in  reference  to  the  shore 
fishes,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  statement  that  there 
lias  been  an  enormous  diminution  in  their  iininber,  although  this  had 
already  occurred  to  a  considerable  degree  with  some  species  by  the 
beirinninir  of  the  present  century. 

Page  36. — ^The  testimony  every wherCi  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
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both  from  line-meD  and  trappers,  was  that  the  whole  busiDess  of  fishing 
was  pretty  Dearly  at  an  end,  and  that  it  would  scarcely  pay  parties  to 
attempt  to  contiuae  the  work  on  a  large  scale  iu  1873. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

Pages  38,  39, 40. — The  general  conclasions  at  which  I  have  arrived  as 
the  resalt  of  my  investigations  of  the  waters  on  the  south  side  of  Kew 
England  during  1871  and  1872  may  be  brifley  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  alleged  decrease  in  the  number  of  food  fishes  in  these  waters  mikin 
the  past  few  years  has  been  fully  substantiated. 

2.  The  short  fishes  have  been  decreasing  during  the  past  twenty  years^  grad- 
ually atfirsU  but  made  more  abruptly  from  about  the  year  1865,  the  reduc- 
tion by  the  year  1871  being  so  great  as  entirely  to  prevent  any  successful 
summer  fishing  with  the  hook  and  line^  and  leaving  to  the  traps  and  pounds 
the  burthen  of  supplying  the  markets.  This  statement  applies  also, 
but  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  blue -fish.  The  decrease  in  their 
numbers  first  manifested  itself  about  ten  years  ago,  and  is  going  ou 
quite  rapidly  untilnow. 

3.  This  period  of  decrease  represents  the  time  during  which  the  traps 
and  pounds  have  been  well  established,  their  operations  increasing  year 
by  year,  and  their  catch,  especially  in  the  early  spring,  being  always 
very  great. 

4.  In  1871  and  1872  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  fish  has  been  so 
great  as  to  reduce,  very  largely,  the  profit  formerly  derived  by  the 
traps. 

5.  The  appearance  in  1871  of  an  unusual  large  number  of  young  fish 
spawned  in  1870,  is  a  phenomenon  only  to  be  explained  by  the  probable 
escape  of  a  larger  number  of  breeding  fish  than  usual  during  the  previoas 
season,  an  abrupt  decrease  in  the  ravages  of  blue-fish  and  other  species, 
or  else  by  a  spontaneous  movement  northward  of  newly-hatched  fish 
that  ordinarily  would  have  remained  on  a  more  southern  coast.  While 
these  fish  will  probably,  for  several  years,  constitute  a  marked  feature 
in  the  fisheries,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  second  crop 
of  young  fish  corresponding  to  the  one  in  question. 

6.  The  decrease  of  the  fish  may  be  considered  as  due  to  the  combined 
action  of  the  fish  pounds  or  weira  and  the  blue-fish,  the  former  destroy- 
ing a  very  large  i)ercentage  of  the  spawning  fish  before  they  have  de- 
posited their  eggs,  and  the  latter  devouring  immense  numbers  of  young 
Ush  after  they  have  passed  the  ordinary  perils  of  immaturity. 

7.  There  are  no  measures  at  our  command  for  destroying  the  blue- 
fish,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  to  do  this,  in  view  of  their  value  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  alternative  is  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  i>onnds 
so  as  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  fish  during  the  spawning  season. 

8.  The  quickest  remedy  would  be  the  absolute  abolition  of  the  traps 
and  pounds.  This,  however,  would  be  a  harsh  measure,  and  their  proper 
regulation  will  probably  answer  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  supply, 
nltbough  a  greater  number  of  years  will  be  required.  Such  regulation 
may  consist  either  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  traps  or  pounds  during  the 
entire  season  of  the  spawning  of  fish,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
in  each  week  during  that  season. 

9.  As  the  principal  profit  of  the  pounds  is  derived  from  the  catch  of 
fish  during  the  spawning  season,  it  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  try  the 
experiment  of  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nets  from  Friday  night  until 
Monday  morning  of  each  week  of  the  spawning  season,  and  alter  thut 
no  restnotiou  need  be  imposed. 
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10.  It  is  desirable  that  tbe  re^alation  for  a  close  time  durinf]^  each 
week  be  passed  by  tbe  several  States;  and  if  this  caimot  be  effected, 
then  the  General  Oovernmeot  should  enact  absolute  prohibition,  or  at 
least  duriuR  the  spawning  season,  as  it  possesses  no  officers  who  could 
exercise  the  supervision  required  to  enforce  the  partial  closure,  or  before 
whom  complaints  conid  be  entered  and  the  penalty  exacted. 

11.  Any  marked  increase  in  the  Dumber  of  shore  fishes,  resulting 
from  their  protection  during  the  spawning  season,  will  probably  tend  to 
restore  tbe  blue-fish  to  their  original  numbers. 

12.  As  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  scup,  and  to  a  letss  degree  other 
sbore  fishes,  as  well  as  blue-fish,  have  several  times  disap|>eared  at  in- 
tervals to  a  greater  or  less  extent  within  the  historic  period  of  New 
England,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  use  of  traps  and  pounds  within 
the  last  ten  years  has  actually  produced  the  scarcity  complained  of. 
Tbe  fact,  however,  that  these  engines  do  destroy  the  spawning-fish  in 
80  great  numbers  renders  it  very  probable  that  they  exercise  a  decided 
influence.  No  vested  interest  or  right  will  suffer  by  the  experiment  of 
regulating  the  perioil  of  their  use,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show  that  a 
better  price  will  be  obtained  from  a  smaller  number  of  fish,  by  prevent- 
ing the  glutting  of  the  market,  and  the  consequent  waste  of  so  perish- 
able an  article  as  fresh  fish. 

13.  A  feeling  of  bitterness  entertained  by  the  line-fishermen  and  the 
general  public  against  traps  and  pounds,  and  those  who  own  and  profit 
by  them,  will,  in  a  measure,  be  allayed  if  the  experiment  of  regulation 
and  restriction  be  tried,  at  least  for  a  few  years. 

XII. 

Extract  from  eighth  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  the  State  of 

Maine  for  the  year  1874  (page  7.) 

Washington,  D.  0.,  November  16, 1872. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  asking  my  opinion  as 
to  the  probable  cause  of  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  supply  of  food 
fishes  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  especially  of  Maine.  The  fact, 
as  stated,  needs  no  question ;  it  is  too  patent  to  the  experience  of  every 
man  who  has  been  interested  in  the  fisheries,  whether  as  a  matter  of 
bosiness  or  as  an  amateur.  An  examination  of  the  early  records  of  the 
country  in  which  the  subject  is  refeixed  to,  cannot  fail  to  convince  the 
most  skeptical. 

We  are  all  very  well  aware  that  fifty  or  more  years  ago  the  streams 
and  rivers  of  New  England  emptying  into  the  ocean  were  crowded,  and 
almost  blockaded  at  certain  seasons,  by  the  numbers  of  shad,  salmon, 
and  alewives  seeking  to  ascend,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
spawn,  and  that  even  after  these  parent  Ash  had  returned  to  the  ocean, 
their  progeny  swarmed  to  an  almost  inconceivable  extent  in  the  same 
localities,  and  later  in  the  year  descended  to  the  sea  in  immense  schools. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  deep-sea  fisheries  of  the  coast  were 
also  of  great  extent  and  value.  God,  haddock,  halibut,  and  tbe  line-fish 
generally,  occupied  the  fishing  grounds  close  to  the  shore,  and  could  be 
caught  from  8mi»ll  open  boats,  ample  fares  being  readily  taken  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  fishermen's  abodes,  without  the  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  distant  seas.  Now,  however,  the  state  of  things  is  entirely 
different.  Tbe  erection  of  impassable  dams  upon  the  waters  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  especially  of  the  State  of  Maine,  has  prevented 
the  upward  course  of  the  anadromous  fishes  referred  tc^  and  their  num- 
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I>er8  have  dwindled  away,  antil  at  preseot  they  are  almost  ankoown  ia 
many,  otherwise,  most  favorable  localities. 

The  fact  has  been  observed,  too,  that  with  the  decrease  of  these  fish^ 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  dimination  in  the  nambers  of  the  cod' 
and  other  deep-sea  species  near  oar  coast;  bat  it  was  not  until  quite 
recently  that  the  relationship  between  the  two  series  of  phenooieDa 
was  appreciated  as  those  of  caase  and  efiiect.  Halibat,  it  is  believed, 
can  be  reduced  in  abundance  by  overfishing  with  the  hook  and  line,  bat 
experiences  in  Enrope  and  America  coincide  in  the  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  that  none  of  the  methods  now  in  vogue  tor  the  capture  of  fish 
of  the  cod  family  (including  the  cod,  haddock,  pollock,  hake,  liug,  &c), 
can  seriously  affect  their  numbers.  Fish,  the  females  of  which  deposit 
from  one  to  two  millions  of  eggs  every  year,  are  not  easily  exterminated 
unless  they  are  interfered  with  during  the  spawning  season,  and  as  this 
takes  place  in  the  winter  and  in  the  open  sea  (the  spawn  floating  near 
the  surface  of  the  water),  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  human  iuterfer- 
ence  with  the  process.  Still,  however,  these  fish  have  become  compara- 
tively very  scarce  on  our  coast,  so  that  our  people  are  forced  to  resort 
to  far  distant  regions  to  obtain  the  supply  which  formerly  could  be 
secured  almost  within  sight  of  their  homes. 

It  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  the  movements  of  the  fishes  of 
the  cod  family  are  determined,  first,  by  the  search  after  suitable  places 
lor  the  deposit  of  their  eggs ;  second,  by  their  quest  for  food.  Thus, 
the  cod,  as  a  summer  fish,  is  comparatively  little  known  on  the  coast  of 
Northern  Europe ;  but  as  winter  approaches,  the  schools  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Norway,  especially 
around  the  Loffoden  Islands,  arriving  there  finally  in  so  great  numbers 
that  the  fishermen  are  said  to  determine  their  presence  by  feeling  the 
sounding  lead  strike  on  the  backs  of  the  fish. 

Here  they  spend  several  months  in  the  process  of  reproduction,  the 
eggs  being  dei>osited  in  January,  and  the  fishery  being  prosecuteid  at 
the  same  time.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  men  are  employed  in 
this  business  for  several  months;  at  the  end  of  which  the  fish  disappear, 
and  the  fishermen  return  to  their  alternate  occupations  as  farmers  and 
mechanics.  The  fish  are  supposed  to  move  off  in  a  body  to  the  Grand 
Banks,  which  they  reach  in  early  summer,  and  where  they  fatten  up 
and  feed  until  it  is  time  for  them  to  return  again  to  the  northeast.  It 
is  believed  that  the  great  attraction  to  the  cod  on  the  Banks,  consists 
in  great  part  of  the  immense  schools  of  herring  or  other  wandering  fish, 
that  come  in  from  the  region  of  the  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  seas, 
and  which  they  follow  frequently  close  in  to  theshorei  so  that  they  are 
easily  captured. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  herring  determines 
the  abundance  of  hake  and  cod  on  the  Grand  Manan  Fishing  Banks, 
the  fishes  of  the  first  mentioned  family  having  a  peculiar  attraction  to 
carnivorous  fish  of  all  kinds.  It  is,  however,  the  anadromons  fishes  of 
the  coast  which  bring  the  cod  and  other  fishes  of  that  family  close  in 
upon  our  shores.  The  sea  herring  is  but  little  known,  outside  of  the 
region  of  the  Bay  of  Fnndy«  excepting  in  September  and  October,  when 
they  visit  the  entire  coast  from  Grand  Manan  to  Scituate,  for  the  pur- 
])Ose  of  depositing  their  spawn ;  this  act  depending  upon  their  finding 
water  sufiiclently  cold  for  their  purposes,  a  condition  which  of  coarse 
occurs  later  and  later  in  the  season,  in  going  south. 

In  early  spring,  the  alewives  formerly  made  their  appearance  on  the 
coast,  crowding  along  our  shores  and  ascending  the  rivers  in  order  to 
deposit  their  spawn,  being  followed  later  in  the  season  by  the  shad  and 
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salmon.  Betuming  when  their  eggs  are  laid,  these  fish  spend  the  sam- 
uier  along  the  coast;  and  iu  the  course  of  a  few  months  were  joined  by 
their  joong,  which  formed  immense  schools  in  every  direction,  extend- 
ing outward,  in  some  instances,  for  many  miles.  It  was  in  pursuit  of 
these  and  other  summer  fish  that  the  cod  and  other  species  referred  to 
came  in  to  the  shores ;  but  with  the  decrease  of  the  former  in  number, 
the  attraction  became  less  and  less,  and  the  deep-sea  fishes  have  noir,  we 
may  say^  almost  disappeared  along  the  coast 

it  is  therefore  perfectly  safe  to  assume  that  the  improvement  of  the 
line  fishing  along  the  coast  of  Maine  is  closely  connected  with  the  in- 
crease in  number  of  alewives,  shad,  and  salmon,  and  that  whatever 
measures  are  taken  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  these  last  mentioned 
fish  to  their  pristine  abundance,  will  act,  in  an  equal  ratio,  upon  the 
first-mentioned  interest  The  most  important  of  the  steps  in  question 
are  the  proper  protection  of  these  spring  fish,  and  the  giving  to  them 
every  facility  needed  for  passing  up  the  streams  to  their  original  spawn- 
ing grounds.  This  is  to  be  done,  of  course,  by  the  construction  of  suit- 
able fish  ways  and  ladders.  The  real  question  at  issue  iu  regard  to  the 
construction  of  these  fish  ways  is,  therefore,  after  all,  not  whether  salmon 
shall  become  more  plentiful,  so  that  the  sportsman  can  capture  them 
with  the  fly,  or  the  man  of  means  be  able  to  procure  a  coveted  delicac}' 
in  large  quantities  and  at  moderate  expense.  This  is  simply  an  inci- 
dent. The  more  important  consideration  is  really  whether  the  alewife 
and  shad  shall  be  made  as  abundant  as  before,  and  whether  the  cod  or 
other  equally  desirable  sea-fish  shall  be  brought  back  to  our  coast,  so 
that  any  one  who  may  be  so  inclined  can  readily  capture  several  hun- 
dred weight  in  a  day. 

The  value  of  the  alewife  is  not  fully  appreciated  in  our  country.  It 
is  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  sea  herring  as  an  article  of  food ;  is, 
if  anything,  more  valuable  for  export,  and  can  be  captured  with  vastly 
less  trouble,  and  under  circumstances  and  at  a  season  much  more  con- 
venient for  most  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

I  have  already  extended  this  letter  to  an  unreasonable  length,  and 
mast  therefore  bring  it  to  a  close,  with  the  assurance,  however,  that  all 
the  propositions  I  have  thrown  out  can  be  amply  substantiated. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

SPENCER  P.  BAIRD, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries. 

E.  M.  Stillweix,  Esq.,  Bangor ^  Maine, 

Note. — ^Tbls  letter  haa  been  once  before  given  to  the  public  in  the 
columns  of  oar  report,  but  we  deem  it  of  anflScient  importance  to  repub- 
lish, until  its  plain,  simple,  uncontrovertible  truths  have  stamped  them- 
selves upon  the  minds  of  every  citizen  of  our  State. 

XIII. 

CHABLOTTETOVra,  PBINOE  EDWABD  ISLAND, 

19t^  February^  1873. 

SiB:  Herewith  inclosed  I  beg  to  forward  you  the  statistics  of  the  ex- 
port and  value  of  island-caught  fish  from  1850  to  date,  as  well  as  the  de- 
scription, quantity,  and  value  of  the  shipments  to  the  United  States 
daring  the  same  |>eriod.  As  you  will  perceive,  up  to  1857  the  returns 
laid  before  our  legislature  were  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  enable  me  to 
go  beyond  the  classifications  thereto  given.  The  values  in  Table  A  some- 
times vary  considerably,  but  this  arises  more  from  a  fluctuation  in  the 
qnautities  of  the  various  kinds  of  fish  exported  than  from  a  change  in 
prices. 
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The  nnmber  of  British  and  American  vessels  enira^ed  in  the  fisheries 
around  onr  shores  varies  from  year  to  year.  In  1852  and  1853,  when  the 
local  government  gave  boanties  to  fishermen,  the  tonnage  employed  in 
this  industry  ranged  as  high  as  1,600  tons,  while  it  does  not  now  prob- 
ably exceed  1,000  tons.  Last  season  I  understand  the  number  of  island 
vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  did  not  amount  to  more  than  15.  Their 
value  would  be  about  $60,000,  including  outfit,  provisions,  &o.  The 
magnitude  and  catch  of  the  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  fleet  is  a 
matter  within  your  own  immediate  cognizance,  and  therefore  one  upon 
which  I  need  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion.  Of  the  American  fish- 
ermen the  annual  average  since  1852  will  not  exceed  450  sail.  This  is 
Mr.  Hall's  estimate ;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Holan  thinks  600  will  be  nearer  the 
mark,  and  in  this  the  Hon.  A.  A.  McDonald  concurs.  Some  seasons  as 
many  as  800  have  visited  the  Oulf.  Mr.  Hall  reckons  the  catch  at  400 
barrels  of  mackerel  per  vessel,  and  the  number  of  hands  at  from  8,000  to 
10,000.  According  to  this  gentleman's  fisrures,  the  capital  embarked  by 
the  United  States  ranges  from  $3,500,000  to  $5,000,000  in  tonnage,  to 
which  may  be  added  25  per  cent,  more  for  salt,  barrels,  bait,  provisions, 
&c.  It  is  proper  to  observe  the  American  fleet  visiting  our  shores  has 
fallen  off  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

As  to  the  fish  taken,  the  codfish  may  be  considered  as  outside  the 
marine  league.  Alewives  and  salmon  are  stream  and  river  fish.  The 
halibut,  of  which  considerable  quantity  is  being  caught  of  late  years, 
frequent  Anticosti  and  the  Dominion  coast.  For  the  United  States, 
mackerel  is  the  principal  fish  to  be  had  in  the  Oulf  of  Saint  Lawrence. 
Of  their  total  catch  Mr.  Hall  estimates  that  one-third  of  it  is  inside  the 
the  three-mile  line.  Bait  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Island  herring  and  clams  are  used  by  fishermen  to  a  small  extent.  Ex- 
cept pogies,  no  fish  is  imported  here  from  the  neighboring  republic. 

Assuming  the  catch  per  vessel  to  be  400  barrels,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
moderate  figure,  it  gives  from  180,000  to  240,000  barrels  as  the  quantity 
taken  on  our  coasts,  representing,  at  $12  per  barrel,  a  value  of  nearly 
$3,000,000. 

Around  our  shores  probably  500  boats  are  employed  in  the  fishing 
industry.  Their  ^^  take''  is  nearly  all  inside  the  marine  league.  Average 
men  per  boat,  four;  catch  in  1871,  20,000  barrels,  besides  say  10  per 
cent,  sold  to  United  States  vessels  on  the  fishing  grounds,  and  of  which 
we  have  no  returns. 

As  to  the  fishing  trade  generally,  as  enjoyed  by  the  Americans,  I 
feel  that  you  can,  with  the  statistics  before  yon,  form  a  more  correct 
opinion  of  its  importance  and  extent  than  I  can  presume  to  do.  The 
advantage  of  doing  away  with  the  three  mile  limit  is  to  them  very 
great.  Fishing  is,  at  best,  a  precarious  business,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  United  States  from  the  shore  fisheries  increases  its  hazards  and 
lessens  its  profits.  It  operates  against  their  fishermen  constantly,  for 
the  boundary  being  in  one  sense  undefined,  foreign  vessels  trespassing, 
or  even  in  suspicious  proximity  to  the  three-mile  line,  are  disturbed  by 
the  appearance  of  every  cutter,  and  compelled  to  move  ofl',  no'  matter 
how  plenty  the  fish  may  be.  If  ma<;kerel  is  abundant  inside  the  marine 
league,  and  scarce  outside  it,  the  privilege  of  following  the  fish  renders 
the  chances  of  a  successful  voyage  pretty  certain.  To  remove  the 
present  restrictions  will,  I  am  assured,  add  25  per  cent,  to  the  value  of 
the  Oulf  fisheries  to  the  United  States.  Of  equal  importance  to  them 
is  the  privilege  of  landing,  refitting,  reshipping,  and  procuring  salt, 
barrels,  provisions,  &c.,  in  colonial  ports  adjacent  to  the  fishing  grounds. 
This  Mr.  Hall  estimates  as  worth  an  additional  25  per  cent,  to  the 
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American  fisbing  iodoRtry.  Tbe  removal  of  reAtrictioDS  under  the 
three-inileJiiie  boDkidHry,  and  allowing  the  United  States  fleet  to  fol- 
low the  mackerel  inside  itH  limits,  gives  them  two  chances  to  one  in 
favor  of  a  good  catch.  It  also  places  milk,  vegetables,  batter,  fresh 
meat,  &c.y  within  easy  reach  of  those  in  want  of  such  supplies,  thereby 
Kaving  time,  and  contributing  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  men. 
Tbe  reshipment  privilege  is  about  equivalent  to  an  extra  trip.  If  the 
lish  is  sent  home  in  the  bottoms  in  which  it  is  caught,  between  three 
and  four  weeks'  time  will  be  lost  to  the  vessels  and  crew.  Their  flrst 
fare  is  completed  about  the  1st  of  August,  and  if  they  must  return  with 
it  to  their  respective  ports,  they  cannot  well  get  back  to  the  gulf  again 
before  the  beginning  of  September.  Here  is  nearly  a  month  lost,  at  a 
time  when  the  fishing  is  good.  Assuming  the  catch  in  August  to  be 
100  barrels  per  vessel,  and  reckoning  it  as  worth  $12  a  barrel,  it  repre- 
sents an  amount  ranging  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  construct  a  general  argument  upon  the 
respective  values  of  the  fishing-grounds  proposed  to  be  exchanged }  but 
one  fact  should  not  be  overlooked,  namely,  that  the  gulf  fisheries  are 
as  yet  only  partially  developed,  while  those  on  the  American  coast 
bave  been  prosecuted  to  their  fullest  extent  for  many  years.  Thousands 
of  United  States  fishermen  leave  their  own  shores  and  visit  ours; 
scarcely  an^*  colonial  vessels  go  to  fish  in  American  waters. 

The  question  of  a  refund  of  duties  paid  on  British-caught  fish  in  the 
United  States  daring  the  past  two  years  (1871  and  1872)  is  one  which. 
1  am  of  opinion,  might  be  urged  upon  the  Commission  to  be  appointed 
under  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  The  sum  due  or  claimed  by  this 
islaud  is  about  $30,000. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  CUERIE. 

Hod.  Peter  Mitchell, 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries j  Ottawa. 

QitamHtg  €md  vaitte  ofJUk  exported  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  from  1850  to  1872,  inclu- 

aive,  to  all  countries. 
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66,416 

11,416 

106, 432 

« 
a 

I 


•14,584 

31, 830 

48,445 

51,845 

40,205 

63,400 

70,580 

85,282 

98,140 

101, 145 

138, 735 

71,6:)6 

52. 575 

89.555 

84.935 

2  )2, 6'Jd 

127,090 

169.615 

218.063 

168,127 

231, 717 

234.705 

172,848 


*  9,391  paid  In ;  in  1PS2, 29  veafeels  employed,  toDoage  1 .162. 
1 3,967  pnid  In ;  in  1853;  98  vwela  employed,  tonnage  1,611. 
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Quantity  and  value  of  fish  eitported  from  Prince  Edward  leland  to  all  oouniriee^  from  1873 

to  1876,  inclueite. 


Year. 


1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 


J3 
• 

P 


Qu^ali. 


5,437 
5,i<89 


-a 


130,554 
33,308 
SI,  410 
14,391 


O 


.Barreb. 

4.084 

9,131 

33.780 


a 
> 


139,830 

85,404 

865,364 

189, 110 


•g 


•3L197 
96,628 
81,963 
37,825 


d 

I 
3 

o 
H 


135,334 
SOH.Orn 
1S1.9« 


Quaniifsf  and  value  offish  exported  from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  the  United  States,  from 

1850  to  1876,  inclusive, 

[All  island-cansht] 


1830. 


Drv  fluh 

Pickled  fish. 


Total 


1851. 


]>r7fi«h  .... 
Pickled  fish. 


Quantity. 


Total 


1853. 


Dry  flfih 

Pickled  fish. 


Total 


1853. 


Dry  fl«h  .... 
Pickled  fish. 


Total 


1854. 


Dry  flab 

Pickled  fish. 


Total 


1855. 


I)ryfl8h 

Piokled  fish. 


Total 


1856. 


Dry  flub  .... 
Pickled  fiah. 


Total 


1857. 

Codfish qtls.. 

xiaKe  •■•.•..•••.•......  .Qo. . . 

Herring bbls. 

SifBokerel do.. 

.Alewives do.., 

Salmon do... 

Total 


9.319 
1.803 
1,334 
3.041^ 
9,063 
10 


Yalne. 

•1,585 
9,3L5   1 

10,800 

1,586 
10,845 

1 

13.431 

10.376 
17,565 

97,941 

6,956 
13. 513 

9U.468 

3.360 
10.854 

13. 614 

9,300 
16,586 

95,886 

9,735 
19,770 

99.945 

6,000 
4,490 
3.990 
95.000 
6,815 
150 

46,445 

Quantity.!    Yalne. 


1656. 

Codfish qtls. 

Hake do  . 

Alewivea bbls. 

Herring do.. 

Mackerel do.. 


Total 


1859. 

Codfish qtls. 

Hake do . . 

Alewivea bbls. 

Herring do.. 

Mackerel do.. 


Total 


1660. 

Codfish qtls. 

Hake do.. 

Alewives bbls. 

Hemng  .......«■.•.... .do. . 

Mackerel do.. 


Total 


1861. 


Codfish Qtls. 

Hake ao.. 

Alewivea bbls. 

Herring do.. 

Mackerel do.. 


Total 


1869. 


Codfish ails. 

Hake do.. 

Alewives bbls. 

Herring do  . 

Mackerel do.. 


Total 


1863. 


Codfish qtls.. 

Hake do..*. 

AlewlTos bbls.. 

Herring do... 

Mackerel do... 


Total 


S.589 
1,0118 
9,445 
9,795 
4,078 


6.680 
1.549 
9,013 
9,787 
3,343 


4.784 
1,333 
1,853 
6,ai8 
3.471 


9,396 
1,917 
684 
9,343 
1,143 


9,079 

1,331 

447 

500 

9,331 


9,868 
9.734 
718 
1,6.M 
3.409 


•9.0W 
2.900 
7.360 

38.440 


66.3H0 


90L750 
9.810 
^990 
9.140 

33. 8M 


73,510 


1^690 
9,770 
5.900 

19.  no 

96,  TOO 


77,930 


% 
9.650 
9;  950 
6.455 
11, 


99.905 


4.700 
1.705 
1.135 
9,550 


99,410 


8.770 
6,055 
9,375 
51,80 
97.045 

49,1^ 
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QHonHtif  and  value  ofJUh  exported  from  PriHoe  Edward  Island,  ^o.— ContiDued. 


1864. 

Codflnh qtls., 

AlevivM ddIs. 

HeiiiOK do.. 

lUckeral do.. 


Total 


1865. 


Crdflnh qtl«. 

Hake fio  . 

AlewlTf>s.. .....bbla. 

B'-rrivg do. 

Uackeiol do. 


Total 


Qoaotity. 


186& 


Codflah qtla. 

Hake do.. 

n«>rTlaK  -•• bbla. 

Hackcrel do.. 


Total 


ie«7. 


CodlUh qUs. 

AlewiT^a..... bols., 

Hrnioir do  .. 

Hackcrel do... 


Total 


1868. 


CAdflth qUs. 

H«ke do. . 

Al4*wWea bble. 

UerriuK do  . 

Maekerel do.. 


Total 


ie69. 


Codflah qtla. 

Hake do.. 

Alrwirra..... bbla. 

Hmiuff ......  ......•••. do.. 

Mackerel..... do.. 


TotAl 


1870. 


Cadflab qtla. 

U«ke do.. 

Alrwivea bbla. 

Bt*TrinK  ••••••  •••  ......do  . 

lUckerel do.. 


Total 


1871. 


rodfiab qtU. 

Hallbot 


.qtla, 
.do.. 


1,016 

815 

6.583 


739 

M5 

2.188 

1.0«8 

16^530 


1,190 

360 

329 

13,418 


1,V6 

1,315 

158 

12,303 


879 

515 

1.158 

i.'sgo 

11,686 


2,004 
1.204 
1.017 
1,005 
10,243 


1,611 
899 
536 

1.131 
13,960 


8,99:) 
1.082 


Yalne. 


•3,615 
2,810 
1,175 

42,775 


50,375 


3,695 
2,675 

aooo 

^8•I0 
181, 675 


202,415 


2,945 

600 

675 

79,990 


84.210 


3,665 
,  3,945 
'  5-^5 

.     119, 195 


127.3.10 


3,341 

770 

3,472 

6,550 
161,836 


175.  U69  ,; 


7,015 
3.000 
2,705 
2,685 
109,625 


125,030 


5.505 
2.305 
1,525 
4.200 
176,280 

210, 875 


27,656 
3,400 


Qaantlty. 


1871— CoDtinnecL 

Alewirea bbla. 

SoQiida ....... ..........do. . 

Mackerel do.. 


Total 


Total 


1873. 

Codflsb qtla.. 

Hake  do... 

Alowlvee bbla.. 

HerriDg do... 

Mackerel do... 

Hoiinda 

Salmon boxea.. 


Total 


1874. 


Codfldh 

HerHog,  pickled bbla.. 

Mackerel,  pickled do  .. 

Salmon,  pickled do. . . 

SaliDon,  canned Iba.. 

Lobatera.  canned do. . . 

Fiah,  another 

Fiah,  productaof 


Total 


1875. 


Codfleh,  dry cwt. 

Mackerel,  pickled bbla. 

Herring,  pickled do  ., 

Lobatera,  preaerved Iba.. 

Salmon,  canned do. . . 

Fifth,  all  other 

Fiah  oil,  cod galla. 


Total 


I 


1876. 


Codflah,  Sec,  dry cwt. . 

Ctidtiah,  &c.,  wet do... 

Mackerel,  pickled bbls. . 

Herrinff.  pickled do  . . 

Lobatera,  preaerved Iba. . 

Fiah,  all  other 

Fiah,  produotaof 


Total 


5,285 

.  173 

17,216 


1872. 


Codflah qtla..  4,696 

Hake do...'  l,8i>6 

AlewiTca bbla..  142 

Hi*riing do... I  67 

Mackeiel do...  9,126 

Soanda  


3,200 


30 

700 

2,528 


6 


2.479 

6,581 

4 

4,226 

960 


1,234 

31,  466 
1.  S63 
9,600 

19.500 


2,407 
1.179 

13,  '276 
1, 037 

11,404 


Valne. 


•15, 265 

2,360 

146,925 


195,606 


15,998 

5,319 

416 

201 

111,512 

4,300 


137, 746 


11,203 


120 

3.500 

20, 440 

2,143 

54 


37.460 


10,708 

7.565 

73,279 

32 

4V2 

200 

13. 770 

400 


106.  376 


4.782 
251,232 
3,542 
1,600 
1,262 
8.396 
1,5:26 


2:2, 340 


6,4P7 
4,421 
108, 3:)2 
4,592 
5,766 
774 
7,692 


138,064 
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XIV. 

Extract  from  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  CommUsumerg  of  Inland 
FMeries  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  ending  January  1, 1872. 

Page  27. — Indeed,  it  takes  many  hands,  working  in  many  ways,  to 
catch  bait  enough  for  onr  fishing-fleet,  which  may  easily  be  understood 
when  It  is  remembered  that  each  George's  man  takes  fifteen  or  twenty 
barrels  for  a  trip,  and  makes  two  or  three  trips;  and  that  each  mack- 
ereler  lays  in  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  barrels,  or 
even  more  than  that. 

XV. 

Extract  from  the  histructions  to  Her  Majestjfs  High  Commissioners  and 
Protocols  of  Conferences  held  at  Washington  between  February  27  and 
May  6, 1871. 

1.  The  fisheries. 

On  the  termination  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  the  5th  of  Jane,  1854, 
by  the  United  States  Government,  the  discussions  respecting  the  rights 
of  American  fishermen  under  Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  of 
October,  1818,  which  had  been  set  at  rest  by  tlie  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
were  revived,  and,  althongh  temporary  measures  were  taken  to  avoid 
pressing  with  severity  upon  American  fishermen  by  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  licenses,  it  has  been  found  im[)racticable  to  continue  this  sys- 
tem indefinitely;  and,  on  its  withdrawal,  much  excitement  has  been 
occasioned  among  the  coast  population  of  the  Eastern  States  of  the  Union 
by  the  capture  of  boats  engaged  in  illegal  fisbiug,  contrary  to  the  Con- 
vention of  1818. 

The  correspondence  will  put  yon  in  possessioh  of  the  facts  of  the  sev- 
eral captures,  and  enable  you  to  judge,  and  explain,  if  necessary,  how 
far  the  pretensions  of  the  American  fishermen  are  exaggerated  an<l  the 
leniency  with  which  they  have  been  treated,  under  the  directions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion,  by  tbe 
ofiicers  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  British  fisheries. 

Irrespective,  however,  of  the  captures  and  confiscations  of  boats  dar- 
ing the  recent  fishing-season,  there  are,  and  have  been  for  many  years, 
differences  of  interpretation  put  upon  the  Convention  of  1818  by  tbe 
respective  governments,  which  might,  at  any  time,  rise  into  serioas  im- 
portance. 

The  two  chief  questions  are:  As  to  whether  the  expression  ^' three 
marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  His 
Britannic  M^^jesty's  dominions''  should  be  taken  to  mean  a  limit  of 
three  miles  from  the  coast  line  or  a  limit  of  three  miles  from  a  line  drawn 
from  Headland  to  Headland  ;  and  whether  the  proviso  that  **  tbe  Ameri- 
can fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  tbe 
purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing 
wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever,"  is 
intended  to  exclude  American  vessels  from  coming  inshore  to  traffic, 
tranship  fish,  purchase  stores,  hire  seamen,  &c. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  glad  to  learn  that  you  were  able 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusive  understanding  with  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  disputed  interpretation  of  the  Convention  of 
1818 ;  but  they  fear  that  you  will  find  it  expedient  that  a  settlement 
should  be  arrived  at  by  some  other  means,  in  which  case  they  will  be 
prepared  for  the  whole  question  of  the  relations  between  the  United 
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States  and  the  British  Possessions  in  North  America^  as  regards  the 
fisheries,  being  referred  for  consideration  and  inquiry  to  an  inter- 
national Commission,  on  which  two  Commissioners  to  be  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, in  consultation  with  the  Ghovernmeut  of  the  DomiuioU|  should 
be  the  British  repreaentatives. 

Shonld  the  Govern  men  t  of  the  United  States  concur  in  this,  it  wonld 
be  advisable  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  appointing  Commissioners 
on  their  side,  and  in  the  Commission  commencing  its  labors ;  and*,  as  it 
is  scarcely  probable  that  the  Commissioners  will  be  able  to  report,  and  a 
treaty  be  framed,  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  fishing-season, 
it  wonld  be  also  desirable  that  you  shonld  agree  upon  some  means,  by 
license  or  otherwise,  by  which  disputes  may  be  avoided  in  tlie  mean- 
while* 

ARTICLES  XVIII  TO  XXV. 

At  the  conference  on  the  6th  of  March  the  British  Commissioners 
stated  that  they  were  prepared  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  fisheries, 
either  in  detail  or  generally,  so  as  either  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
tbe  respective  rights  of  the  two  countries  under  the  treaty  of  1818  and 
the  general  law  of  nations,  or  to  approach  at  once  the  settlement  of  the 
qaestion  on  a  comprehensive  basis. 

The  American  Commissioners  said,  that,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the 
discussion  of  matters  which  subsequent  negotiation  might  render  it  un- 
necessary to  enter  into,  they  thought  it  would  be  preferable  to  adopt  the 
latter  course,  and  inquired  what,  in  that  case,  would  be  the  basis  which 
tbe  British  (Commissioners  desired  to  propose. 

Tbe  British  Commissioners  replied,  that  they  considered  that  the  Re- 
ciprocity Treaty  of  5th  June,  1834,  should  be  restored  in  ]»r)uciple. 

Tbe  American  Commissioners  declined  to  assent  to  a  renewal  of  the 
former  Keciprocity  Treaty. 

Tbe  British  Commissioners  then  suggested  that  if  any  considerable 
modification  were  made  in  the  tariff  arrangements  of  that  treaty,  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  United  States  and  of  Uer  Britannic  Majesty's  Pos- 
sessions in  North  America  should  be  reciprociilly  thrown  open,  and  that 
the  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the  Canadian  Canals 
sbonid  t>e  also  thrown  open  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  terms 
of  equality  with  British  subjects. 

The  American  Commissioners  declined  this  proposal,  and  objected  to 
a  negotiation  on  the  basis  of  the  Keciprocity  Treaty.  They  said  that 
tbat  treaty  had  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  consequently  had  been  terminated  by  notice  from  the  Qovernment 
of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions.  Its  renewal  was 
not  in  their  interest,  and  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments 
of  their  i)eople.  They  further  said  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  treat 
of  tbe  opening  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States  to  the  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty  residing  in  her  possessions  in  North  America. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  questions  relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  Canadian  Canals,  and  to  other  commercial  ques- 
tions affecting  Canada,  should  be  treated  by  themselves. 

The  subject  of  the  fisheries  was  further  discussed  at  the  conferences 
of  the  7th,  20th,  22d,  and  25th  of  March. 

Tbe  American  Commissioners  stated  that  if  the  value  of  the  inshore 
fisheries  could  be  ascertained,  the  United  States  might  prefer  to  pur- 
chase, for  a  sum  of  money,  the  right  to  enjoy,  in  perpetuity,  the  use  of 
these  inshore  fisheries  in  common  with  British  fishermen,  and  mentioned 
$1,000,000  as  the  sum  they  were  prepared  to  offer. 
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The  Britiah  Oommissioners  replied  that  this  offer  was,  they  thought, 
wholly  inadeqaate,  and  that  no  arrangement  woald  be  acceptable  of 
which  the  admission  into  the  United  States,  free  of  duty,  of  flsh  the  pro- 
duce  of  the  British  fisheries  did  not  form  a  part ;  adding  that  any  arrange- 
ment for  the  acquisition  by  purchase  of  the  inshore  dsheries  in  perpe* 
tuity  was  open  to  grave  objection. 

The  American  Commissioners  inquired  whether  it  would  be  necessary 
to  refer  any  arrangement  for  purchase  to  the  colonial  or  provincial  Par- 
liaments. 

The  British  Commissioners  explained  that  the  fisheries  within  the 
limits  of  maritime  jurisdiction  were  the  property  of  the  several  British 
Colonies,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  refer  any  arrangement 
which  might  aftect  colonial  property  or  rights,  to  the  colonial  or  pro- 
vincial Parliament;  and  that  legislation  would  also  be  required  on 
the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  During  these  discussions  the 
British  Commissioners  contended  that  these  inshore  fisheries  were 
of  great  value,  and  that  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  for  their 
use  would  be  a  reciprocal  tariff  arrangement,  and  reciprocity  in  the 
coasting-trade;  and  the  American  Commissioners  replied  that  their 
value  was  over  estimated ;  that  the  United  States  desired  to  secnre  their 
enjoyment,  not  for  their  commercial  or  intrinsic  value,  but  for  the  par- 
pose  of  removing  a  source  of  irritation,  and  that  they  could  hold  ont  no 
hope  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  give  its  consent  to 
such  a  tariff  arrangement  as  was  proposed,  or  to  any  extended  plan 
of  reciprocal  free  free  admission  of  the  products  of  the  twoconntries; 
bnt  that,  inasmuch  as  one  branch  of  Congress  had  recently,  more  than 
once,  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  duties  on  coal  and  salt, 
they  would  propose  that  coal,  salt,  and  fish  be  reciprocally  admitted  free; 
and  that,  inasmuch  as  Congress  had  removed  the  dnty  from  a  portion  of 
the  lumber  heretofore  subject  to  duty,  and  as  the  tendency  of  legislation 
in  the  United  States  was  towards  the  reduction  of  taxation  and  of  duties 
in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  and  expenses,  they  would 
further  propose  that  lumber  be  admitted  free  from  duty  from  and  after 
the  1st  of  July,  1874,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  which  was 
necessary  on  all  questions  affecting  import  duties. 

The  British  Commissioners,  at  the  conference  on  the  17th  of  April, 
stated  that  they  had  referred  this  offer  to  their  government,  and  were 
instructed  to  inform  the  American  Commissioners  that  it  was  regarded 
as  inadequate,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  considered  that  free 
Inmber  should  be  granted  at  once,  and  that  the  proposed  tariff  conces- 
sions should  be  supplemented  by  a  money  payment. 

The  American  Commissioners  then  stated  that  they  withdrew  the 
proposal  which  they  had  previously  made  of  the  reciprocal  free  admis- 
sion of  coal,  salt,  and  fish,  and  of  Inmber  after  July  1, 1874 ;  that  that 
]>ropo8al  had  been  made  entirely  in  the  interest  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment, and  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  source  of  irritation  and  of 
anxiety^  that  its  value  had  been  beyond  the  commercial  or  intrinsic 
value  of  the  rights  to  have  been  acquired  in  return ;  and  thet  they 
coulcl  not  consent  to  an  arrangement  on  the  basis  now  pro])osed  by  the 
British  Commissioners;  and  they  renewed  their  proposal  to  pay  a 
money  equivalent  for  the  use  of  the  inshore  fisheries.  They  further 
proposed  that,  in  case  the  two  governments  should  not  be  able  to  agree 
upon  the  sum  to  be  paid  as  such  an  equivalent,  the  matter  should  be 
referred  to  an  impartial  Commission  for  determination. 

The  British  Commissioners  replied  that  this  proposal  was  one  on 
which  they  had  no  instructions,  and  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
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tbem  to  oome  to  any  arrangement  except  one  for  a  term  of  years  and 
involving  the  oonoession  of  free  fish  and  fish-oil  by  the  American  Oom- 
missioners;  bat  that  if  free  fish  and  fish-oil  were  conceded,  they  wonld 
inquire  of  their  government  whether  they  were  prepared  to  assent  to  a 
reference  to  arbitration  as  to  money  payment. 

The  American  Commissioners  replied  that  they  were  willing,  sabject 
to  the  action  of  Congress,  to  concede  free  fish  and  fish-oil  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  use  of  the  inshore  fisheries,  and  to  make  the  arrangement 
for  a  term  of  years ;  that  they  were  of  opinion  that  free  fish  and  fish-oil 
wonld  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  those  fisheries,  but  that  they 
were  also  willing  to  agree  to  a  reference  to  determine  that  question  and 
the  amoQot  of  any  money  payment  that  might  be  found  necessary  to 
complete  an  equivalent,  it  being  understood  that  legislation  would  be 
needed  before  any  payment  could  .be  made. 

The  subject  was  farther  discussed  in  the  conferences  of  April  18  and 
19,  and  the  British  Commissioners  having  referred  the  last  proposal  to 
their  government  and  received  instructions  to  accept  it,  the  Treaty  Ar- 
ticles XVIII  to  XX7  were  agreed  to  at  the  conference  on  the  22nd 
ApriL 
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BRITISH  EVIDENCE. 

No.  1. 

Tuesday,  July  31, 1877. 

The  conference  met 

Captain  SiHON  Chiyabib,  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  Soaris,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Brit- 
annic Majesty,  sworn,  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Qaestion.  For  how  many  ^  ears  have  yoa  followed  the  business  of  a 
fisherman  t — Answer.  I  have  parsae<l  it  from  the  y,  ear  1848  ap  to  the 
present  season. 

Q.  As  a  business  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  have  you  followed  it;  solely  in  British  American  waters  t — 
A.  No.  During  part  of  this  time  I  have  fished  on  the  American  coast. 
I  have  principally  fished,  however,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Where  did  you  begin  the  business  t — A.  I  began  it  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  in  an  American  schooner  called  the  Josephine. 

Q.  In  what  year  f— A.  In  1848. 

Q.  And  (lid  you  so  pursue  it  continuously  T — A.  We  made  one  trip  that 
reason  in  this  bay. 

Q.  And  that  was  in  British  Canadian  waters— in  our  own  waters  t — A. 
Yes.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  States,  and  came  down  next  season  in 
another  schooner. 

Q.  What  was  your  catch  during  the  trip  you  have  mentioned  ! — A. 
Three  hundred  barrels.     We  only  went  one  trip  that  season. 

Q.  Ai.d  that  was  in  the  year  1848? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Speaking  with  reference  to  the  tonnage  of  the  fishing  schooners, 
would  you  tell  us  whether  there  was  much  difference  in  them  ? — A.  The 
general  run  of  vessels  was  about  sixty-five  tons.  Some,  however,  have 
gone  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons  of  late  years. 

Q.  But  during  this  year,  1848,  and  during  the  years  1850, '55,  and  '60, 
what  was  itt — A.  There  were  a  few  large  vessels  having  a  tonnage  of 
one  hundred  and  forty. 

Q.  But  what  was  the  general  average  T — A.  It  was  from  seventy-five 
to  eighty  tons. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  Josephine  T — A.  It  was  seventy-five  tons. 

Q.  And  yoa  caught  three  hundred  barrels  in  one  trip ;  where  was 
this? — A.  Yes.    At  the  bend  of  the  island. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  is  the  bend  of  the  island? — A.  It  lies 
between  the  East  Point  and  the  North  Cape  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Speaking  with  reference  to  distance,  will  you  tell  us  how  far  you 
fished  from  the  shore  in  the  bend  of  the  island  ? — A.  During  that  trip 
we  caught  fish  principally  within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  We  were 
very  close  to  it,  because  it  was  in  October,  the  latter  part  of  the  fishing 
season. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  It  was  well  within  the  three-mile  limit  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  caught  all  your  fish  duriug  that  trip  ioside  of  three  miles 
from  the  shore  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  next  season,  captain  T — A.  I  was  then,  also,  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  And  in  what  vessel? — A.  In  the  schooner  Hezron. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sail  from  f — A.  From  l^ewburyport,  in  the  United 
States. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  this  vessel  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  about  eighty 
tons. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  fish  f — A.  We  fished  principally  on  what  is 
called  the  West  Shore. 

Q.  What  is  the  West  Shore? — A.  It  is  on  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  That  is  up  at  the  north  end  of  New  Brunswick  f — A.  It  stretches 
from  Miscou  down  to  Miramichi.  We  always  call  this  part  the  West 
Shore. 

Q.  Miscou  is  an  island,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  T — 
A.  Yes ;  it  lies  on  the  southwest  side. 

Q.  And  what  was  your  catch  T — A.  We  caught  there  during  part  of 
the  trip.  I  remained  there  during  the  whole  season  iu  that  vessel.  We 
came  down  in  July  and  remained  the  whole  of  the  season.  The  vessel 
was  large,  and  was  fitted  out  for  one  trip.  The  catch  for  the  whole  trip 
was,  I  think,  about  five  hundred  barrels.  We  fished  during  the  first 
part  of  the  season — July — on  that  coast;  and  in  September  we  came 
down  and  fished  along  the  bend  of  the  island  uutil  October.  We  fished 
as  we  came  down  from  the  north ;  that  is  the  general  course  followed 
by  the  fishermen. 

Q.  At  this  stage  will  you  describe  to  the  Gommission,  what  course 
the  fish  take! — A.  The  mackerel  make  their  first  appearance  off  Cape 
May  and  Gape  Hatteras,  on  the  American  coast,  and  those  who  fish  for 
mackerel  make  it  a  point  to  go  there  first  for  them.  The  fish  afterward 
come  up  to  the  Gulf. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  is  this? — A.  In  May.  They  appear 
sometimes  off  tliese  points  as  early  as  April — about  the  20th,  perhaps. 
They  are  followed  down  the  coast  off  Cape  God  and- Block  Island,  and 
caught.  The  great  body  of  them  go  in  this  direction.  When  the 
mackerel  are  off  the  banks  of  the  Georges,  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  they  disappear,  and  for  the  next  week  or  ten  days  the  vessels  in 
this  part  are  packing  off*. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  packing  off? — A.  Eepacking,  inspecting, 
and  branding,  and  getting  the  fish  ready  for  market. 

Q.  You  land  for  that  purpose? — A.  Yes;  and  then  start  afresh.  The 
next  trip  we  call  the  bay  trip.    We  come  down  to  the  bay  in  June. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  bay  ? — A.  The  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
We  then  fit  up  for  what  we  call  the  trip  for  poor  mackereL  We  leave 
the  different  ports  in  the  United  States  about  the  10th  or  the  15th  of 
June,  and  follow  the  mackerel  down  the  coast.  We  generally  find  them 
first  on  the  Bank  Bradley.  We  come  up  north  and  very  often  we  may 
meet  the  mackerel  also  coming  up  along  the  coast.  We  make  it  a  point 
to  strike  Bradley  Bank  and  Orphan  Bank,  as  we  hit  the  first  mackerel 
there.    This  bank  is  situated  on  the  north  end  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  This  is  right  ofi'Gape  North,  Prince  Edward  Island? — A.  Yes; 
we  find  the  mackerel  there  in  large  quantities.  Why  we  look  for  them 
there  is,  because  it  is  customary  to  follow  them  up  in  that  way,  as  they 
come  to  spawn  on  these  banks.  The  mother  fish  make  for  these  banks, 
and  we  always  make  it  a  point  to  meet  them  and  catch  them  with  the 
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hook.  They  generally  bite  well  a  few  days  before  spawning.  We  catch 
them  losing  the  spawn  ;  and  we  secare  large  and  heavy  decks  of  tbem. 
We  then  take  from  fifty  to  sixty  barrels  a  day.  In  a  few  days  the  fish 
disappear,  and  then  all  over  the  banks  there  are  no  fish  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  afterwards. 

Q.  The  fish  are  then  spawning! — ^A.  Yes;  we  then  leave  these 
groands,  and  strike  the  fish  oflf  Bay  Ohaleurs  on  the  west  shore.  We 
meet  the  mackerel  then  after  spawning.  We  follow  them  as  it  were 
fh>m  Bank  Bradley  and  Orphan  Bank,  after  they  spawn  and  strike  them 
off  the  west  shore,  where  they  go  to  get  food.  Then  we  fish  along  the 
shore  of  the  west  coast  on  Bay  Chaleurs,  and  go  down  the  Galf  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  sometimes  to  Gaspe,  and  even  as  far  as  Seven  Islands  and 
Bic  Island.    I  have  been  as  far  as  Bic  Island. 

Q.  What  did  I  understand  you  to  say — that  the  mackerel  strike  off 
shore  after  spawning  T — A.  We  find  that  after  spawning  they  seek 
food.  They  feed  from  the  Bay  of  Chalenrs  down  this  the  southern  part 
of  the  gulf.  Their  food  consists  of  a  small  shrimp  which  is  found  in 
these  waters.    It  gathers  in  the  eddies. 

Q.  Are  they  found  close  to  the  shore! — A.  Yes,  they  keep  in  the  ed- 
dies near  the  shore,  where  the  mackerel  make  for  them. 

Q.  And  the  mackerel  follow  after  this  food. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  other  food  do  they  live  T — A.  They  live  principally  on  this 
food. 

Q.  On  these  shrimps! — A.  Yes;  except  up  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence, near  Gaspe,  where  they  feed  on  the  lants,  a  small  fish  about  three 
inches  long. 

Q.  The  sandlants t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  from  Gkispe  farther  north  ! — A.  From  Gaspe  to  Bic  Island 
and  across,  on  the  Labrador  shore ;  in  all  that  part  of  the  coast. 

Q.  And  down  from  Gaspe  south  they  feed  on  the  shrimp  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  the  shrimp  found  ! — A.  From  the  Bay  of  Chalenrs  and 
around  that  part  of  the  west  shore,  and  down  the  coast  of  the  island. 

Q.  Are  these  shrimps  found  in  the  open  water  in  the  gulf! — A.  No; 
chiefly  not.  We  do  not  notice  them  in  the  open  gulf.  They  are  mostly 
found  in  bays  and  in  eddies  along  the  coast.  They  are  a  small  fish 
which  yon  would  hardly  notice.  If  yon  draw  up  a  bucket  of  water 
where  they  are  you  could  see  them  in  it. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  trip  in  the  Hezron,  during  your  second  season, 
in  what  year  did  you  make  it! — A.  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1849. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  say  mackerel  spawn  ! — A.  Along  about 
the  first  of  July. 

Q.  And  for  some  days  they  remain  hidden ;  they  strike  off  shore ; 
how  long  do  they  remain  in  the  grounds  of  the  bay  ! — A.  We  generally 
allow  them  a  week  to  spawn.  We  then  come  up  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
and  we  there  meet  the  same  mackerel. 

Q.  And  how  long  do  you  remain  there  waiting  for  them  ! — A.  For  a 
week  or  ten  days. 

Q.  And  where  do  they  go  then  ! — A.  They  keep  along  the  coast. 

Q.  Until  when! — A.  They  so  keep  on  till  coming  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. Along  about  the  tenth  of  September  the  mackerel  begin  to 
move  down  the  gulf. 

Q.  And  where  do  they  go  ! — A.  They  strike  down  the  coast  of  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Q.  And  how  long  do  they  remain  along  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  ! — A.  Until  the  last  of  October. 

Q.  And  then  they  strike  for — where !— A.  They  strike  along  the  north 
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side  of  Gape  Breton  at  Margere  Island,  Port  Hood,  and  Cheticamp ; 
and  then  we  follow  them  down  to  Sidney.  We  lose  them  there.  They 
disappear.  They  take  to  the  JS^ova  Scotian  shore,  bat  the  mackerel  fleet 
does  not  follow  them  farther  than  Cape  North  and  Scatari,at  the  south 
end  of  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  They  stop  following  them  at  Scatari  T — A.  Yes ;  the  mackerel  then 
stop  biting. 

Q.  They  return  along  Nova  Scotia  down  to  American  waters? — 
A.  Tes.  Then  we  make  it  a  point  to  get  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 
We  next  strike  the  same  school  of  mackerel  about  Cape  Cod. 

Q.  You  get  home  with  your  bay  catch  and  you  start  again  and  pick 
them  up  above  Cape  Cod  in  American  waters! — A,  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  is  this? — A.  In  November  or  in  the  last 
of  October. 

Q.  From  July  to  November  yon  follow  them  in  the  bay  t — A.  Y'es, 
we  follow  them  in  the  bay  until  the  1st  or  the  10th  of  November. 

Q.  From  what  date  ? — A.  We  make  it  a  point  to  leave  on  the  first  trip 
about  the  15th  ot  June. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  fleet  fish  in  the  bay  from  about  the  15th  of 
June  until  somewhere  about  the  1st  of  November? — A.  Yes.  Sometimes 
some  few  vessels  may  remain,  hanging  around  to  see  if  there  are  auy 
left,  along  up  to  the  10th  of  November,  at  Scatari  and  in  these  places. 

Q.  But  the  main  fleet  leave  about  the  1st  of  November? — A.  Yes.  It 
is  a  settled  point  that  the  fleet  leave  off  mackerel  fishing  in  the  gulf  on 
the  1st  of  November.  Then  these  fish  are  caught  from  that  time  up  to 
December  on  the  American  coast,  ofi'  Block  Island,  Cape  Cod,  aud  these 
])laces.  Ihey  then  disappear  and  go  ofl";  I  suppose  down  the  Gulf 
Stream.  We  do  not  see  them  again  until  the  next  spring  off  (3apes  Cod, 
May,  and  Hatteras. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  they  go  then  ? — ^A.  I  never  follow  them 
any  farther — after  they  disappear. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  Is  there  any  mackerel  fishing  daring  the  summer  off  the  American 
coast  ?  Do  we  understand  that  they  are  all  gone  north  at  this  season  ? — 
A.  Yes,  there  is.  Some  seasons  mackerel  remain  scattered  all  along  the 
shore,  but  the  main  body  of  the  mackerel  strike  down  this  bay.  The 
mackerel  that  remain  on  the  American  shore  are  of  smaller  size.  They 
are  caught  off  Cape  Cod  and  along  the  island. 

By  Mr.  Da  vies: 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  size  of  these  mackerel  ? — A.  They 
are  of  smaller  size  than  those  of  the  main  body  which  comes  to  the  bs^y, 

Q.  The  small  fish  remain  on  the  American  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  fish  are  large  does  it  follow  that  they  come  north? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  that  ? — A.  I  have  followed  the  business  up  as 
a  fisherman  pretty  closely,  and  ray  experience  has  been  this :  We  find 
the  Banks  in  the  Gulf  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  spawning,  filled  up 
with  small  mackerel,  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  we  take  them 
to  be  the  results  of  the  spawn  of  that  season ;  and  next  year  we  find 
these  mackerel  in  these  waters  about  six  inches  long. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  them  then  ? — A.  Tinkers.  That  is  the  terra  we 
give  them  at  this  time.  And  these  mackerel  are  known  on  the  third 
year  to  remain  principally  on  the  American  coast.  They  are  then  what 
they  call  medium  mackerel,  and  they  are  about  ten  inches  in  length  at 
this  period. 
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Q.  What  do  yoa  call  them  if  packed  in  barrels  f — A.  Medium  two 
Rhort  two ;  when  they  are  fat  enoagh  we  call  them  middling  two.  We 
find  that  there  are  seasons  when  these  medium  mackerel  are  scarce  on 
oar  coasts,  while  in  the  northern  part  of  the  gulf  there  is  a  heavy  body 
of  large  mackerel  at  Seven  Islands ;  and  from  Gaspe  Bay  up  the  gnlf. 
In  fact,  they  strike  up  the  whole  coast.  I  have  seen  them  as  far  as  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  Belle  Isle  Island. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  yon  have  seen  them  all  along  the  north  coast  and, 
at  times,  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  the  hannt  of  the  mackerel  as  well  as  the  south  shore  T — A. 
Yes ;  but  up  there  we  can  never  get  them  to  take  hook.  This  is  the 
case  when  they  are  np  on  that  coast. 

By  Mr.  Dana: 
Q.  This  is  off  Labrador  !— A.  Yea. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  Yon  can  never  get  them  to  take  the  hook  there  1 — A.  No.  I  have 
never  known  mackerel  to  take  the  hook  off  the  west  end  of  Aiiticosti  and 
op  the  Labrador  coast;  but  np  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  there  to  Bic 
Island,  we  have  always  caught  large  quantities  with  hooks.  They  are 
fonnd  on  both  sides  of  the  gnlf. 

Q.  You  say  that  from  the  west  end  of  Anticosti  Island  to  Bic  is  a  goo  d 
fidhing-gronnd  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  shore  line,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  de- 
scribe to  the  Oommission — ^looking  at  the  map  and  starting  from  the 
west  end  of  Anticosti  and  the  Mingan  Islands,  and  proceeding  to  Seven 
Islands  Bay — how  far  are  they  found  from  the  shore  1 — A.  These  mack- 
erel are  fonnd  right  into  the  shore,  where  the  go  to  feed  on  lauts.  The 
large  mackerel  follow  them.  The  lants  are  shaped  like  a  tape-worm. 
The  fish  follow  the  line  of  the  shore. 

Q.  When  yoo  speak  of  the  fish  going  *^  right  into  the  shore,"  what  do 
yon  mean  1  1  want  something  definite.  How  far  are  they  then  from 
the  shore? — A.  I  have  gone  there  and  found  bodies  of  mackerel  and 
lants  right  in  the  harbor,  and  there  are  two  or  three  days,  about  the  ftf- 
teenth  and  sixteenth  of  July,  when  this  is  the  case  on  that  coast.  I 
have  gone  to  Seven  Islands  and  laid  there  and  seen  the  mackerel  com- 
ing in  like  a  tidal  wave  from  the  outside  following  their  bait;  they  even 
land  right  on  the  shore,  and  have  known  them  follow  the  lants  on  shore, 
so  that  yon  could  run  up  and  kick  them  out.  I  have  observed  this  sev- 
eral timea  Lots  of  the  fish  run  in  with  the  tide.  The  water  there  is 
very  bold  with  rocks,  and  the  mackerel  come  np  with  a  rush  right 
against  the  shore  in  pursuit  of  the  lauts,  who  will  often  jump  out  of  the 
water  with  the  mackerel  after  them. 

Q.  How  far  will  they  be  off  from  shore  f  I  am  speaking  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  this  shore  from  Mingan  Island  to  Seven  Islands. 
Bay,  and  along  there.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  are  the  mack- 
erel generally  taken  by  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  fishery  ? — A.  In 
this  port  these  fish  are  generally  taken  right  in  close  to  the  shore.  It 
is  customary  in  the  gulf  for  vessels  to  drift  mackerel,  but  in  that  par^ 
of  the  gnlf  from  Oaspe  and  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Anticosti  up 
the  gnlf,  the  vessels  do  not  lay  to,  as  there  is  a  very  strong  current  out- 
side coming  down.  It  is  about  a  four  or  five  knot  current,  and  as  the 
mackerel  pursue  the  lants,  which  keep  in  the  eddies,  the  vessels  have 
to  go  in  to  the  shore  and  anchor  cross- ways  with  the  tide. 

Q.  In  this  locality  they  fish  in  a  peculiar  manner  f — A.  Yes;  there 
are  here  no  fish  ontside ;  they  are  found  inshore. 
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Q.  With  reference  to  yards — the  vessels  would  be  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  shore  f — ^A.  A  range  of  boats  would  even  have  lines 
fast  to  the  shore.    They  would  sling  the  boats  in  one  string. 

Q.  There  is  no  drift  fishing  done  idong  this  coast  T — ^A.  No ;  and  there 
is  no  mackerel  fishing  outside  at  all.  I  would  say  that  half  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  half  out  we  would  never  think  of  heaving  a  vessel  to.  We 
place  the  vessel,  when  fishing,  across  the  tide  where  it  is  running.  We 
have  to  move  the  vessels  close  in  to  the  shore. 

Q.  Comparatively  speaking,  comparing  this  part  of  the  shore  with 
the  Bay  of  Gaspe  and  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs,  is  it  a  good  fishing  ground  f 
— A.  It  is.  It  and  Seven  Islands  are  considered  good  fishing  places. 
So  is  Gaspe  and  Bay  de  Ghaleurs,  and  Mingan  Biver,  and  Fox  River, 
and  all  these  places.  The  vessels  came  in  looking  for  large  mackerel. 
These  fish  are  very  large  and  fat  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  They  are 
found  along  the  coast  up  to  the  10th  of  September,  and  they  leave  there 
pretty  early.  They  first  make  for  the  shore  and  stay  round  the  coast 
and  work  their  way  down.    These  are  the  big  mackerel. 

Q.  While  on  that  branch  of  the  subject,  will  you  tell  us  what  is  the 
style  of  fishing  on  the  south  side— crossing  over  from  Mingan  Island 
and  Seven  Islands'  Bay  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Gulf!    Is  it  the  same  f — A.  No.    There  we  fish  altogeUier  while  drifting. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  describe  it  to  the  Commission  f — A.  These  mack- 
erel go  up  and  around  that  part  of  the  Gulf,  and  when  the  water  is  be- 
ginning to  get  cold  we  say  that  they  are  about  to  leave  and  strike  down 
the  coast  and  to  Prince  Edward  Island  waters  on  their  way  back.  Tbey 
come  up  in  July  and  August  and  keep  on  in  their  course  up  the  Gulf 
until  about  the  1st  of  September,  when  they  turn  to  leave  these  waters. 
We  follow  them  round  and  down.  They  cross  in  their  passage  from 
headland  to  headland,  making  a  straight  course  and  striking  through 
bays,  staying  in  certain  parts  to  feed.  We  strike  on  what  we  call  the 
Seven  Islands  school  of  mackerel  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  about 
Gaspe.  Part  of  them  make  a  straight  course  down  to  the  Magdalen 
Islands  and  across  Bank  Bradley  and  Bidges,  and  they  are  cangbt  011 
route.  These  are  mostly  known  to  belong  to  a  different  body  of  mack- 
erel from  that  which  strikes  the  southern  coast.  They  go  up  in  a  differ- 
ent course  and  they  come  down  by  a  different  course,  striking  near  the 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  being  caught  about  Cape  North  on  their  return. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Seven  Island  school  strike  across 
the  Gaspe — shooting  right  across! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  they  remain  in  the  open  Gulf,  or  is  their 
stay  merely  temporary  f — ^A.  They  do  not  stay  at  Seven  Islands,  or  in 
the  bays  on  that  side  of  the  coast,  over  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  They 
keep  moving  along  and  across.  They  seem  to  cross  over  to  the  south 
side  and  come  down  in  a  body.  We  follow  them  from  harbor  to  harbor 
and  creek  to  creek,  nght  along,  from  Seven  Islands  as  far  as  Point  des 
Monts,  due  north.  We  seldom  look  for  them  above  Point  Demon.  They 
seem  to  leave  fresh  water  there  and  turn  across. 

Q.  To  the  south  f — A.  To  Gaspe,  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  down  these 
shores. 

Q.  How  do  you  fish  for  them  there  T — ^A.  Altogether  by  laying  to. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  it! — A.  Inshore  winds  prevail;  and  we  always 
watch  in  order  to  get  under  the  lee  of  land  and  to  fish  drifting;  laying 
to  where  the  vessel  drifts  slowest.  If  we  get  in  where  it  is  rough  and 
heavy  we  will  lose  a  great  deal  of  bait,  which  is  very  exi)en8ive,  and 
then  we  cannot  catch  the  fish  so  fast  under  these  as  under  the  other  cir- 
cumstances.   We  always  try  to  get  under  the  land  as  dose  as  possiblei 
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where  the  water  is  smooth  and  mackerel  are  alongside.  We  flsh  along 
both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Ohalenrs,  bat  the  middle  part  of  the  bay  is  not 
considered  fishing-ground  of  any  acconnt. 

Q.  This  is  the  middle  of  the  Bale  de  Cbalears  ? — A.  This  portion  of  it 
is  not  considered  moch  of  a  fishing  ground ;  bat  the  mackerel  play  in  on 
both  sides  of  the  bay,  from  Perce  along  the  shore  on  one  side  to.Pas- 
p6biac  and  Carlton,  and  Maria,  and  as  far  as  Oampbellton  and  Heron 
Island  on  the  other  side.    We  get  them  along  Heron  Island. 

Q.  Heron  Island  is  well  np  to  the  head  of  the  bay! — A.  Yes;  it  is 
op|M>8ite  Carlton. 

Q.  How  wide  is  the  bay  at  Heron  Island  t — A.  It  is  about  five  miles 
across  over  to  Carlton. 

Q.  To  Carlton  Point  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  you  follow  the  fish  to  that  XK>int  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  get  fish  up  to  that! — A.  Yes;  Heron  Island  is  consid- 
ered a  good  fishing-ground. 

Q.  Then  what  is  it  on  the  south  sidef — ^A.  From  there  down  to  Bath- 
oral  is  considered  good  Ashing- ground;  also  near  the  island  between 
Bathnrst  and  Big  Shippegan. 

Q.  At  Big  Shippegan!  Along  that  shore  ftom.  Bathnrst  down! 
Where  is  Bathnrst  f — A.  It  is  above  Caraquette,  in  a  bay. 

Q.  Is  the  fishing  as  good  along  the  south  shore  as  on  the  north 
shore  t — A.  It  is  considereil  better  on  the  south  side. 

Q.  And  you  fish  there  in  the  manner  you  have  described  f — A.  Yes. 
We  fish  altogether  by  laying  to.  The  mackerel  play  out  in  the  water 
on  the  south  t^ide  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  among  the  flats^  and  in  the 
rivers  which  open  up  on  the  shore.  Many  rivers  so  open  up,  and  here 
salmon  and  other  fish  and  herrings  spawn.  The  mackerel  play  among 
these  shoals  in  schools. 

Q.  And  leaving  the  Bay  of  Chalenrs  and  coming  farther  down  to 
Miscou  and  Shippegan  Islands  T — ^A.  We  fish  around  this  island,  straight 
over  from  Paspi§bi»c. 

Q.  Do  many  rivers  enter  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  on  the  south  side, 
the  Bathnrst  side,  and  along  that  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  their  names. — A.  There  are  Caraquette  and  Little  Caraquette, 
and  Little  Shippegan  and  Big  Shippegan.  The  fish  play  about  these 
rivers.  Big  Shippegan  cuts  Miscou  Point  right  off.  Above  that  is  Cara- 
quette Island  and  Caraquette  Harbor.  It  is  a  bay.  The  fish  play  along 
the  flats  outside,  and  the  bays  inside.  Caniquette  Bay  is  quite  a  long 
one. 

Q.  Are  there  any  rivers  al)ove  thatf — A.  There  is  Bathurst.  It  is  a 
large  river. 

Q.  And  Nipisquit  f — A.  We  call  it  Bathnrst. 

Q.  And  above  thatf — A.  There  are  one  or  two  rivers,  two  or  three 
small  rivers,  but  we  never  cake  much  notice  of  them.  We  keep  around 
most  of  the  places  I  have  mentioned,  as  the  mackerel  find  the  lants 
there— -at  Shippegan,  Little  Shippegan,  and  Caraquette  and  Pasp^biac; 
the  fleet  go  to  these  places  mostly. 

Q.  Is  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  much  frequented  by  the  fleet  f — A.  Yes ; 
there  is  hardly  a  vessel  that  goes  on  the  trip  that  does  not  go  there ; 
they  reach  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  strike  Bank  Bradley  on  the  first 
trip.    The  vessels  enter  the  bay  on  their  first  trip. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  points  you  consider  it  necessary  to  go  to  t — A. 
Yet.  There  we  expect  to  hear  the  news  of  the  bay  and  about  other 
vessels.  We  get  all  the  news  there.  We  run  for  Bradley  and  Point 
Jfisooa. 
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Q.  Can  yon  find  any  reason  for  yoar  statement  that  the  shores  of  this 
bay  abonnd  in  mackerel,  while  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  center  of 
itT — A.  Well,  the  water  is  deep  in  the  center  of  the  bay,  and  there  is 
a  pretty  strong  current.  On  the  soath^ide  there  is  a  shoal  flat  and 
banks,  where  are  to  be  fonnd  the  shrimps  and  bait,  and  the  mackerel 
play  in  them  and  look  after  bait  for  food ;  and  on  the  north  side  there 
are  more  or  less  lants  and  some  other  small  fish.  The  mackerel  daring 
the  first  part  of  the  season  look  in  for  this  bait 

Q.  In  the  center  of  the  bay  there  is  a  deep  and  strong  cnrrentt — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  along  from  Miscoa  and  Shippegan  down  the  west  coast  of 
New  Brunswick  f — ^A.  Along  that  coast  there  are  many  bays  and  rivers 
and  creeks,  and  the  fish  likewise  strike  in  there  and  pass  along  the  shore. 
The  mackerel  come  from  the  north.  We  follow  the  bodies  of  mackerel 
coming  down ;  we  make  a  business  of  keeping  the  run  of  the  schools  of 
mackerel  in  the  Gulf.  Most  successful  fishermen  do  so.  8ome  do  not, 
but  they  are  not  very  successful.  Men  who  have  the  most  experience, 
however,  keep  the  run  of  these  schools,  and  as  long  as  they  do  that  they 
are  not  apt  to  lose  mackerel. 

Q.  The  fish  keep  in  the  bays  and  harbors  along  here! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  fish  along  the  east  coast  of  New  Brunswick — what  you  call 
the  west  shore  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  shore  that  you  catch  the  fish  T — A.  We  fish 
here  very  often  in  the  spring.  When  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
northwest  and  west  we  find  that  we  have  to  anchor  close  in  to  the  shore  to 
secure  mackerel.  This  is  while  the  fish  are  staying  in  this  quarter;  bat 
as  soon  as  they  haul  ofif  the  shore,  bound  north  to  some  point  towartl 
home,  working  down  the  coast  about  the  1st  of  September,  when  the 
water  commences  to  get  cold,  we  follow  them.  They  gather  in  bodies, 
and  move  along  together,  and  when  they  reach  a  point  or  headland  they 
seem  to  make  straight  across  to  another  headland.  Down  the  Gulf 
we  find  large  bodies  of  them  coming  down  the  coast  near  Miscoa  in 
September.  They  fall  off  shore,  bound  for  the  Banks  and  get  here,  re- 
maining for  some  days  or  a  week  outside.  We  secure  some  good  fish 
there.  There  are  very  often  from  three  to  four  hundred  sail  in  the  fleet, 
and  when  they  lose  the  fish  off  shore  they  look  out  for  them  on  the 
Banks,  and  there  is  a  race  to  see  who  will  be  there  first,  for  the  fastest 
vessel  and  the  first  there  gets  the  biggest  catch.  The  fleet  does  not  re- 
main together,  but  spreads  over  a  very  large  extent  of  ground,  and  if 
any  mackerel  are  to  be  found  within  a  limit  of  four  or  five  or  ten  miles 
it  is  known  in  a  very  short  time.  With  a  spy-glass  we  watch  to  see 
who  first  rises  mackerel,  and  when  this  is  discovered  we  make  for  the 
spot  at  once,  and  then  up  come  the  mackerel.  We  find  them  here. 
When  we  see  the  mackerel  leaving  the  shore,  bound  down  the  coast  to 
Prince  Edward  Island,  we  may  get  two  or  three  days  of  fair  fishing,  and 
all  at  once  there  may  be  no  mackerel  to  be  fonnd  playing  around  there. 
Some  captains  then  make  up  their  minds  to  get  ahead  of  the  school  and 
strike  down  to  North  Cape. 

Q.  That  is  on  Prince  Edward  Island  t — A.  Yes.  They  sheer  off  this 
way,  and  when  they  do  so  perhaps  the  whole  fleet  will  leave  the  spot 
that  night.  The  fleet  race  after  the  mackerel,  but  they  do  not  want  to 
keep  together  if  they  can  avoid  it.  The  most  experienced  fishermen 
want  to  be  ahead  of  the  others,  and  to  do  so  they  will  steal  off  at  night. 
I  have  run  from  Miscon,  sixty-odd  miles,  to  North  Gape  without  stop- 
ping. We  would  lay  about  there  at  night,  and  next  morning  we  woald 
strike  the  same  school  of  mackerel — ^I  suppose  it  would  be  the  same 
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scfaooL  We  would  beat  them  there,  as  they  go  into  these  headlands, 
and  they  seem  to  stop  and  feed  in  the  eddies.  We  get  a  big  catch  of 
mackerel  when  we  strike  into  the  eddies.  Their  bent  then  being  to  take 
the  bait  and  hook,  we  secure  big  decks  of  them. 

Q.  You  then  strike  North  Gape  f — A.  When  we  lose  them  there,  we 
come  down  off  Malpeque. 

Q.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island  T — A.  Yes ;  and  in  the  bend  of  the 
island.    We  get  some  fish  there. 

Q.  This  is  on  the  east  of  the  island!— A.  Yes;  off  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Q.  Speaking  of  Prince  Edward  Island  fishing,  including  North  Gape, 
Gascnmpeqne,  and  Kustico,  down  to  East  Point,  the  whole  run  of  the 
island,  will  yon  tell  us  how  far  off  from  the  shore  are  mackerel  to 
be  found  t — A.  Well,  in  my  thirty  years'  experience  of  fishing  there, 
I  wonid  say  that  two  thirds  of  the  mackerel  caught  by  the  fleet  were 
caught  inside  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  In  your  thirty  years'  experience,  two-thirds  of  the  catch  have  been 
obtained  inside  of  the  three-mile  limit! — A.  Yes,  fully  that.  Daring 
some  seasons  you  coald  not  get  mackerel  oatside  of  the  three-mile  limit 
or  oatside  of  two  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  During  the  whole  season  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q-  Why!  Have  you  formed  any  reason  in  your  mind  accounting  for 
this  fact! — A.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  when  mackerel  are  scarce 
the  big  fish  come  inshore  in  search  of  their  bait,  small  shrimps,  while  the 
small  mackerel  are  very  plentiful  outside.  When  the  mother  fish  are  about 
to  spawn,  they  strike  in  close  to  the  shore  for  food,  and  there  we  find 
them.  I  have  followed  the  business  pretty  closely,  and  I  find  that  the 
fish  come  down  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  movements  of  the  schools 
dei>end  on  the  prevailing  winds.  As  to  their  passing  down  the  head  of 
the  island  to  the  north  and  east,  a  certain  body  of  the  fish  is  very  apt. 
to  come  down  through  the  gulf,  but  two-thirds  of  them  come  to  North 
Gape,  as  a  general  thing.  If  we  find  a  body  of  mackerel  caught  to- 
gether here,  the  whole  fieet  comes  to  this  point.  I  have  watched  their 
movements  pretty  closely.  On  short  trips  we  have  to  work  pretty  hard 
to  make  them  up.  When  a  heavy  gale  from  the  northeast  prevails  and 
the  mackerel  are  here,  we  are  sure,  after  we  have  an  eastward  wind, 
to  get  close  to  the  shore,  and,  remaining  along  the  bend  of  the  island, 
we  catch  them  there  on  this  coast.  When  the  wind  is  off  shore  we  se- 
cure fish  for  this  reason.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  it  is  very  stormy,  and 
the  fleet  cannot  fish  inshore,  while  the  mackerel  seem  to  settle  to  the 
bottom  and  lay  there.  On  this  part  of  the  coast  the  vessels  lay,  when 
fishing,  under  the  lee  of  the  laud.  We  then  make  down  the  island  and, 
come  to  Saint  Peter's  and  East  Point.  Many  vessels  which  make  large 
trips  fish  altogether  at  Malpeque. 

Q.  Staying  in  at  night,  you  mean  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  remain  in  the  harbor  at  night  and  go  out  in  the  morning! — 
A.  Yes;  when  there  is  a  heavy  on-shore  wind  they  remain  there,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  calm  they  go  out. 

Q.  They  only  fish  with  an  off-shore  wind  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  call  drift-fishing! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  these  remarks  apply  to  Gape  Breton  fishing! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  go  down  the  coast  to  Gape  Breton  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose,  captain,  you  were  not  allowed  to  fish  inside  the  three- 
mile  limit  at  all,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  results  that  would  follow 
with  regard  to  the  catch  ! — A.  From  the  experience  I  have  had  in  the 
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fishings  basiness,  I  do  not  think  that  I  woald  be  inclined  to  fit  out  a  ves- 
sel for  the  mackerel  fishing  basiness  at  all. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  think  that  you  woald  go  into  the  basiness  at  all  ander 
those  circamstauces  t — A.  No. 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  the  masters  of  the  vessels  in  which  yoa 
were! — A.  The  Josephine  was  in  charge  of  Bob  Kogers,  of  Ncwbury- 
port,  Massachusetts.  The  Hezrou  was  from  Newbary£)ort,  and  Newman 
was  the  master. 

Q.  What  was  her  catch  f — A.  Three  hundred  and  ninety  barrels. 

Q.  And  in  what  vessel  did  you  ship  the  third  year — ^in  1850, 1  think  f — 
A.  In  the  Fanny.    Kogers  was  her  master. 

Q.  What  catch  did  you  make  in  the  Fanny  f — A.  We  made  two  trips 
in  the  bay  with  her.  On  the  first  trip  we  caught  two  hundred  and  sixty 
barrels,  and  on  the  second  three  hundred  and  ten  or  thirty  barrels. 

Q.  You  caught  some  five  hundred  barrels  during  both  trips  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  next  vessel  in  which  yon  weref — A.  The 
next  was  the  Herald. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  master's  name  f — A.  I  think  it  was  Zeke 
Evans.    This  was  in  1851. 

Q.  That  was  the  year  of  the  great  American  gale? — A.  Yes|  I  was 
in  the  Herald  that  season.    She  was  also  owned  in  Newburyport. 

Q.  What  catch  did  you  make  that  yearT — A.  We  made  but  one  trip 
to  the  bay,  and  that  was  in  July.  We  caught  four  hundred  and  odd 
barrels,  and  we  came  down  the  bay  about  the  middle  of  October.  We 
went  out  of  the  bay  directly  after  the  gale. 

Q.  A  great  many  vessels  were  lost  that  yearf — A.  Yes;  in  fact  it 
almost  destroyed  the  fishing  season ;  but  still  a  large  quantity  of  mack- 
erel was  caught  after  most  of  the  vessels  left  for  home. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  T — A.  About  four  hundred  barrels.  I 
could  not  give  the  amount  exactly. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  your  next  vessel,  captain! — A.  In  1852 1 
was  in  the  Bio  del  Norte.  We  made  one  trip  on  the  American  coast. 
We  then  left  that  coast  and  came  down  the  Oulf  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

Q.  And  who  was  her  captain  f — A.  Andrew  Leightou,  of  Gloucester. 

Q.  A  very  experienced  fisherman  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  came  down  to  the  bay  to  fish  t — A.  We  went  out  on  the  Amer- 
ican coast.  The  vessel  was  of  rather  small  size;  she  was  about  sixty 
tons,  I  think,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  went  out  on  the  American 
coast.  We  found  the  fish  to  be  very  small,  though  there  were  a  great 
many  in  that  quarter.  In  about  four  weeks  we  caught  one  hundred  and 
ten  barrels,  and  having  landed  them,  we  had  repairs  made,  and,  fitting 
out,  came  down  the  bay,  where  most  of  the  fleet  was.  We  fished 
between  Port  Hood  and  Gheticamp.  We  made  all  our  trip  there,  and 
were  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  When 
we  first  came  to  Port  Hood  we  found  a  cutter  in  the  bay.  A  large  fleet 
was  there,  but  we  did  not  mind  the  cutter  or  anythmg  else.  The  cap- 
tain says,  *^  I  am  going  to  have  mackerel,"  and  we  got  them,  anyhow; 
and  we  succeeded.  In  a  fortnight  we  had  caught  two  hundred  and 
thirty  or  forty  barrels.  We  saw  the  cutter  for  a  tew  days  several  times, 
and  we  kept  out  of  Port  Hood  harbor.  It  seemed  to  be  in  the  harbor 
of  Port  Hood  almost  every  night.  We  anchored  under  Margaret  Island 
and  Cheticamp,  and  made  that  a  harbor.  We  lay  under  the  lee  of  these 
places.  We  caught  the  fish  all  inshore.  There  were  no  mackerel  out- 
side the  three-mile  limit.  I  would  say  that  five  hundred  barrels  of  mack- 
erel were  not  caught  by  the  whole  fleet  outside.  There  were  not  five 
hundred  barrels  so  caught. 
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Q.  Oatside  the  three-mile  limit  t — A.  Oatside  two  miles. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  year  1852  ? — A.  Yes.  The  bi|3;  mackerel  struck 
into  the  shore,  though  there  were  many  small  mackerel  oatside,  bat  noth- 
ing save  small  mackerel,  aboat  seven  inches  in  length.  We  heaved  to, 
and  we  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  cutter.  When  we  threw  bait  and 
there  was  oil  about  the  vessel,  the  mackerel  followed  her  outside.  There 
were  schools  of  small  mackerel  in  this  part,  but  of  big  mackerel  we 
could  not  get  one  outside.  In  order  to  catch  any  fish  we  had  to  get  in- 
shore against  the  bank,  very  close  to  Gape  Breton.  We  had  to  watch 
our  chance  to  get  in  when  the  cutter  was  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to 
catch  our  mackerel.  We  crossed  to  the  island.  We  made  230  barrels. 
In  1852  we  got  shipwrecked  running  ashore  at  Souris.  Our  main  object 
was  to  charter  a  British  vessel  and  put  some  of  our  experienced  fisher- 
men on  her,  so  as  to  fish  without  any  fear  of  the  cutters. 

Q.  You  had  suffered  interference  from  the  cutters  f — A.  Yes.  The 
idea  of  a  cutter  chasing  around  after  you  was  not  pleasant.  We  had 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  cutter  sometimes  when  she  came  along. 

Q«  Did  yon  get  an  English  vessel  f — A.  No ;  there  was  no  vessel  for 
the  purpose. 

Q.  And  you  continueil  fishing  in  an  American  vessel  ? — A.  In  the 
attempt  we  got  shipwrecked  at  Souris,  and  the  vessel  ran  ashore.  We 
finished  our  trip  there.    Twenty-two  vessels  were  shipwrecked  there. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  f — A.  Two  hundred  odd  barrels. 

Q.  Did  that  end  the  season  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  vessel  did  you  go  in  next  season  T — A.  I  went  in  a  vessel 
vhich  was  wrecked  in  1851 ;  in  1853  I  took  charge  of  her.  She  was 
owned  in  Prince  Edward  Island.    Her  name  is  Montana. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  year  you  were  captaiu  T — A.  Yes;  in  1853. 

Q.  W^here  did  yon  fish  T — A.  From  Bale  de  Chaleurs  up  to  Gaspe, 
crossing  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  once  or  twice. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  fishing! — A.  Something  like  140  bar- 
rels caught  on  one  trip.  Mackerel  was  scarce  that  year  on  the  coast  of 
the  island.  There  were  plenty  of  small  mackerel ;  there  were  big  fish 
np  at  Gaspe,  but  we  got  there  a  little  too  late ;  some  vessels  had  got 
big  catches. 

Q.  On  what  vessel  did  you  go  next  year! — A.  Nexit  year  I  went  on 
the  schooner  Ellen,  of  Newburyport,  Israel  Morrill,  captain. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  go  T — A.  Assharesman.  They  generally 
hire  the  crew  and  put  in  a  competent  man  to  direct.  • 

Q.  Had  you  a  good  season  on  herf — A.  We  made  one  trip,  and  we 
landed  something  lihe  340  barrels. 

Q.  Oil  what  vessel  were  you  next  year! — A.  Next  year  I  went  in  the 
Morning  Star,  of  North  Haven,  Me. ;  James  Brophy,  captain. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  makeT — A.  Two  trips. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  t — A.  I  shipped  with  him  at  Canso,  where  I 
was.  We  landed  from  the  first  trip  250  barrels  at  Canso ;  refitted,  and 
weni  to  the  bay ;  we  took  in  310  barrels  on  the  second  trip.  The  catch 
on  the  first  trip  was  forwarded  on  from  Canso;  it  enabled  us  to  make  a 
second  trip.  We  were  too  late  to  get  up  home  and  come  down  again, 
and  so  lauded  the  catch  there.  Next  year  I  went  on  the  Julia  Frank- 
lin, of  Georgetown^  Me. ;  Frank  Lowe,  captain. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  f — A.  Two  trips. 

Q.  With  what  result  T — A.  On  our  first  trip  we  came  down  and  got 
our  trip  over  in  ten  days.  In  twenty-four  days  we  were  back  at  Glou- 
cester with  360  barrels. 
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Q.  Wbere  were  they  taken  f — A.  Some  at  North  Gape,  bat  the  prin- 
cipal part  during  the  first  trip  were  caught  on  Bank  Orphan. 

Q.  That  is  off  the  mouth  of  Bay  of  Chaleurt— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  the  second  trip  ! — A.  We  got  them  coming  down  in  the 
bend  of  the  island,  close  in  off  St.  Peter's. 

Q.  How  many! — A.  Three  hundred  and  ten  or  three  hundred  and 
thirty  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  go  more  than  one  season  in  that  vessel  T — A.  No,  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  any  other  American  fishing. vessel  in  which  yon 
sailed  after  that! — A.  No.  I  went  in  several  other  vessels  some  short 
trips,  between  the  times,  but  I  did  not  keep  any  account  of  them.  They 
were  sometimes  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Q.  You  were  in  other  vessels  f — A.  Yes,  in  several  other  vessels ;  but 
I  do  not  recollect  their  names.  Sometimes  a  vessel  wonld  come  in  and 
we  would  go  out  and  try  a  week  or  two,  and  use  up  the  fittings.  I  made 
several  such  trips,  but  I  kept  no  record  of  them.  After  the  Joseph 
Franklin,  I  went  on  the  schooner  Emma.  I  went  from  that  time  on  in 
British  vessels.    I  went  in  the  Josephine. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Was  the  Emma  an  American  vessel  1 — A.  She  was  a  British  ves" 
sel.    I  made  a  very  short  trip  in  her. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  The  Josephine  was  an  island  vessel  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  fishing  business  ever  since  then  f — A.  Yes, 
in  my  own  vessel. 

Q.  Every  year  ! — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  Following  the  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  now  engaged  in  the  business  T — A.  Yes ;  I  am  now  so 
engaged. 

Q.  Taking  before  the  time  when  you  took  charge  of  a  British  vessel, 
tell  me  with  respect  to  the  American  fishing-fleet  frequenting  the  bay — 
what  number  of  vessels  it  was. — A.  The  fleet  of  American  fishermen 
would  average,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  from  about  1848  to  1873,  about  four 
hundred  vessels;  some  years  more  than  others. 

Q.  Why  do  you  draw  the  line  at  1873  ^  has  there  been  any  difference 
since  then  f — A.  The  price  of  mackerel  has  l)een  very  low  on  account  of 
the  depression  in  trade.  The  Americans  have  a  new  way  of  taking 
mackerel  with  a  sdiue  off  the  coast.  Thus  mackerel  have  been  met  off 
Qape  Cod  and  taken  there  in  large  quantities,  and  h<as  prevented,  more 
or  less,  the  body  of  mackerel  striking  down  to  the  gulf.  The  fleet  would 
not  average  since  1873  over  200  vessels  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  Speaking  still  with  reference  to  the  fleet,  had  yon  sufficient  experi- 
ence to  enable  yon  to  tell  the  Commission  under  oath  whether  other 
vessels  fished  as  well  as  the  particular  vessel  on  which  you  were  T — A. 
We  fished  in  the  body  of  the  fleet ;  sometimes  there  would  be  300  ves- 
sels in  one  fleet. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  three-mile  limit ;  did  the  American  fishermen 
before  1854  keep  outside  or  not? — A.  They  fished  inshore. 

Q.  Was  that  the  general  rule! — A.  Yes.  When  mackerel  struck  a 
bank,  they  fished  considerably  there  and  followed  the  fish  inshore. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  any  of  the  American  fishing-vessels  being  cap- 
tured t — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  that  make  any  difference  with  the  others  ? — A.  There  was  the 
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Sio  del  Norte  in  1852 ;  I  was  fishing  inside  when  another  vessel  was 
taken,  and  the  whole  fleet  of  50  sail  was  fishing  close  inshore.  There 
was  a  vessel  called  the  Triamph  lying  with  ns  inside  Margeree  Island, 
in  Broad  Cove,  on  the  north  coast  of  Gape  Breton.  We  always  took 
her  to  be  an  English  vessel,  for  she  did  not  mind  the  oatter,  and  we 
kept  a  sharp  eye  on  her.  We  lay  alongside  of  the  vessel  catching 
mackerel  fast.    We  saw  a  boat  coming  from  the  island  toward  ns. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  island  off  the  shore  f — A.  Abont  five  miles ;  it 
wonld  be  six  miles  to  Broad  Gove,  bnt  it  is  not  direct.  We  saw  a  boat 
coming,  bnt  did  not  notice  anybody  in  it.  We  fished  away,  and  when  the 
heat  came  alongside  twelve  men  appeared.  Some  of  the  vessels  squared 
loand  a  bit.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  which  was  lying  close  by  said, 
'*  I  am  not  going  to  move ;  I  defy  them.  I  am  not  going  to  lose  the 
ground.''  The  captain  of  the  cntter  saw  there  were  enough  men  to 
handle  bis  one  vessel,  and  he  pnt  sail  on  it  and  went  away.  The  cutters 
were  not  very  hard  as  to  keeping  American  fishing-vessels  from  the 
coast,  except  those  whose  crews  gave  a  good  deal  of  impudence  and  did 
not  put  themselves  out  of  the  way.  Some  were  pretty  brave  and  would 
not  go  away ;  but  others,  when  they  saw  the  cutter,  hauled  their  jibs 
and  moved  off,  and  when  the  cutter  had  passed,  they  hauled  their  jibs 
and  moved  in.  Anyway,  to  a  large  fleet  there  would  not  be  more  than 
one  or  two  cutters.  In  stormy  weather  we  would  lie  under  the  lee  of 
the  island,  and  the  cutter  would  make  for  Georgetown  or  Port  Hood, 
thirty  or  forty  miles  away.  It  would  take  them  three  or  four  days  to 
retnm  to  the  fishing-grounds,  for  they  would  perhaps  be  becalmed  part 
of  the  time.  We  looked  after  getting  all  the  fish  we  possibly  could, 
cntters  or  no  cutters. 

Q.  Since  the  reciprocity  treaty  has  been  at  an  end,  what  has  been  the 
custom  with  regard  to  fishing,  on  the  part  of  Americans,  since  1866  T — 
A.  In  1867  cutters  were  put  on  the  coast  for  the  Dominion,  but  they  did 
not  interfere  with  us  on  the  island. 

Q.  Did  American  fishermen  cease  fishing  within  the  three-mile  limit 
after  that f — A.  No;  they  went  fishing  wherever  they  found  mackerel. 
They  mostly  found  the  mackerel  inside. 

Q.  Had  they  licenses  f — A.  Some  had  licenses  and  some  had  not. 
Some  would  not  have  licenses. 

Q.  Those  who  had  not  licenses,  did  they  keep  outside f — A.  No;  I 
fished  in  a  British  vessel,  and  as  I  found  more  mackerel  inside  the 
three-mile  limit,  I  fished  there.  I  was  a  pretty  successful  fisherman ; 
and  when  I  went  inside  the  limit  I  found  the  whole  fleet  there.  So 
much  was  this  the  case  that  I  almost  gave  up  the  idea  of  fishing  at  all, 
for  we  bad  no  more  privileges  than  the  American  fishermen,  while  we 
were  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  of  $2  per  barrel  on  fish  sent  into  the 
United  States.  I  know  almost  all  the  skippers,  and  talked  the  matter 
over  with  them  several  times.  I  felt  it  was  a  hard  thing  that  while 
they  could  fish  where  they  pleased,  we,  after  fitting  an  expensive  vessel 
and  feeding  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  men,  were  compelled  to  pay  a 
duty  of  $2  per  barrel,  though  they  took  the  mackerel  inside  the  limit 
and  fished  alongside  of  us. 

Q.  Supposing  they  had  to  keep  outside  the  three-mile  limit,  would 
you  object  to  the  $2  per  barrel  duty  f — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Why  t — ^A.  I  consider  that  if  the  American  fishing-fleet  had  been 
kept  entirely  off  the  coast,  it  would  have  caused  the  mackerel  to  have 
been  kept  at  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  for  the  fish  are  wanted. 
There  is  a  certain  supply  required.  The  fewer  mackerel  in  the  market, 
the  higher  is  the  price.    If  they  were  not  captured  by  the  American  fish- 
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ing-fleet  they  woald  be  captured  by  the  British  fishing-fleet,  and  the 
price  woakl  be  so  mach  higher  that  it  would  be  equal  or  more  than 
equal,  over  and  above  the  sum  of  the  duties  paid.  The  price  would 
rise  in  proportion,  and  the  British  fleet  would  get  more  mackerel.  The 
American  fishermen  might  make  occasionally  a  catch  on  the  banks, 
but  it  would  be  a  wild-goose  chase.  I  have  bad  a  good  deal  of  money 
in  the  business,  and  I  would  decline  to  fit  up  a  vessel  to  fish  outside  of 
the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  American  captains 
and  fishermen;  what  is  their  opinion  on  that  point  f — ^A.  I  have  often 
talked  the  matter  over  with  them.  We  often  lie  together  in  a  large 
fleet,  sometimes  in  harbors,  waiting  to  get  out,  sometimes  on  the  banks, 
and  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  them.  Somebody  would  say 
there  would  be  a  big  catch  of  mackerel  to-morrow,  or  that  they  bad  lost 
the  mackerel  somewhere.  They  thought  it  very  hard  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit.  If  the  cutters  were 
there,  they  would  say,  ^'  We  must  steal  our  chance  to  get  in,  so  as  not 
to  get  our  vessel  taken."  Some  of  the  skippers,  or  rather  a  great  many, 
own  a  part  of  their  vessels,  and  they  found  it  was  very  risky  for  them 
to  run  the  chance  of  losing  the  vessel,  and  so  they  felt  it  hard  to  fish 
inside  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Was  it  their  opinion  that  if  they  could  not  get  inside,  they  oould 
not  get  the  mackerel  f — A.  Yes,  that  was  their  opinion.  In  October 
the  mackerel  are  caught  inside  the  three  miles,  and  unless  they  were 
allowed  to  fish  there  the  trips  would  be  a  failure. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  kuow  any  fisherman  hold  a  contrary  opinion  f — 
A.  No ;  I  never  heard  any  argument  to  show  that  a  trip  would  be  as 
successful  outside  as  inside.  I  have  not  heard  any  argument  of  that 
kind  in  favor  of  fishing  outside  altogether,  although  there  have  been 
many  trips  outside  in  deep  water.  A  school  of  mackerel  going  from  one 
bank  to  another  would  cross  deep  water.  As  a  business,  there  is  no 
man  who  would  say,  "  I  will  fit  my  vessel  and  will  keep  clear  of  the 
three-mile  limit ;  I  am  sure  of  getting  successful  trips."  They  could  not 
do  it,  and  I  have  had  experience,  having  fished  all  over  the  grounds  for 
thirty-three  years.  If  I  were  excluded  from  the  three-mile  limit,  I  would 
not  fit  up  a  vessel  for  the  mackerel-fishiug  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion  of  American  fishermen  of  the  value  of  these 
fisheries ;  have  you  ever  heard  them  express  an  opinion  f — A.  Yes,  I 
have  talked  it  over.  In  1848  there  was  a  great  Oalifornia  fever  among 
the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  and  Oalifornia  was  a  great  deal 
talked  about.  Many  thought  there  was  no  place  like  Oalifornia,  and  it 
was  talked  about  on  board  the  vessels  and  in  the  boarding-houses.  The 
conclusion  come  to  by  some  was  that  gulf  fishing  was  equal  to  the  Oali- 
fornia gold-diggings.  In  1853  I  shipped  in  Boston  on  the  ship  Milwau- 
kee. She  was  bound  to  Oalifornia,  and  hearing  so  much  of  the  Cali- 
fornia fever  (I  was  young  at  the  time,  and  anxious  to  make  a  few  dol- 
lars), I  was  persuaded  to  ship  in  her.  I  agreed  to  do  so ;  I  did  not, 
however,  sign  articles.  I  was  afterward  persuaded  that  the  bay  fljshing 
was  as  sure  as  Oalifornia,  and  so  I  took  to  bay  fishing.  After  a  few 
years  it  turned  out  so,  for  I  know  that  several  of  my  shipmates  who 
went  out  there,  in  a  year  or  two  came  back.  I  find  that  I  have  been 
making  money  at  the  fishing  business. 

Q.  Where  do  you  principally  fish  f — A.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands  and 
round  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  fishing  round  Prince  Edward  Island,  did  the 
inhabitants  fish  much  in  1848, 1850, 1852,  and  1854  T— A.  No. 
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Q.  What  18  the  state  of  things  now  ? — A.  The  whole  matter  is  entirely 
different 

Q.  Will  joa  explain  to  the  Commission  how  that  isf — A.  The  coast 
of  the  island,  wherever  there  is  mackerel  or  fish,  is  now  taken  np.  In 
1848  Soaris  was  the  only  fishing-place  on  the  island,  and  there  cod  and 
hake  were  canght  in  abundance.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  mackerel, 
bat  the  bnsiness  was  not  studied  mnch.  As  the  men  went  firom  the 
island  and  met  with  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  they  began  to  find 
that  the  mackerel  business  was  the  most  important,  that  there  was 
money  in  it,  and  they  went  into  the  business.  Now  wherever  there  is 
a  farm  abutting  on  the  coast  there  is  a  fishery.  From  East  Point  to 
Souris,  where  in  1848  there  was  not  one  fishery,  there  is  not  now  a 
farmer  who  has  not  a  fishery.  They  are  doing  a  big  business  in  cod 
and  mackerel  fishing. 

Q.  How  many  boats  go  out  from  Souris  Harbor  alone  f — A.  Out  of 
Soaris  Bay  there  will  now  go  as  many  as  00  boats.  From  Sheepon, 
something  like  20  boats.  I  conuted  about  that  number  two  or  three 
days  ago.  BoUo  Bay  would  give  20  boats ;  Bay  Fortune,  20  boats.  At 
Grand  River  and  Lanchon  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fishing  carried  on,  and 
they  send  out  upward  of  150  boats.  Cardigan  Bay  and  Georgetown  do 
not  have  many  boats,  not  more  than  25  or  30.  Murray  Harbor  sends  out 
a  large  number  of  boats,  but  they  follow  principally  the  cod  and  hake 
fishing ;  they  do  not  follow  the  mackerel.  They  have  80  boats.  They 
pnt  up  ood  and  hake  for  the  western  markets.  The  fishermen  are  in- 
clined to  follow  the  mackerel  fishing,  but  their  business  does  not  follow 
that  way.    From  Point  Prim  to  Bear  Gape  there  are  00  boats. 

Q.  That  takes  you  round  to  Gharlottetown  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Starting  from  Souris,  what  is  the  first  harbor  on  the  north  side  T — 
A.  St.  Peter's.  All  along  the  shore  from  East  Point  to  St.  Peter's  there 
are,  I  should  say,  100  boats. 

Q.  IncludiDg  St.  Peter's  Harbor  ? — A.  Yes.  At  Tracadie  there  is  a 
large  tleet,  but  I  could  not  say  exactly  how  many ;  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  60  boats. 

Q.  At  Rnstico  how  manyf — A.  When  I  was  there,  about  200  boats 
between  Little  Rnstico  and  Grand  Rnstico.  There  are  two  harbors  at 
that  point. 

Q.  And  at  New  London  T — A.  There  are  50,  and  there  are  80  between 
the  cape  there  and  New  London. 

Q.  At  Malpeque  how  manyf — A.  It  has  not  many. 

Q.  At  Tignish — how  manyf — A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  keep  the  run  of 
them ;  boats  swarm  all  along  the  coast.  I  suppose  at  Tignish  there  are 
1,000  men  employed  each  season  fishing.  In  1848,  at  Tignish  and  along 
these  parts,  there  were  very  few  boats. 

Q.  Now,  fishing  is  being  carried  on  all  round  the  coast  f — A.  Yes. 
Every  fanner  along  the  coast  carries  on  fishing.  The  fishing  season 
9eems  to  set  in  between  the  putting  in  and  taking  up  of  the  crops,  and 
makes  it  a  very  profitable  business. 

Q.  Where  do  these  hundreds  or  thousands  of  boats  fishing  along  the 
Rhore  get  their  mackerel  f — A.  All  inside  of  the  three-mile  limit.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  mackerel  are  caught  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
shore,  all  along  the  coast. 

Q.  Where  is  the  ood  and  hake  fishing  in  Prince  Edward  Island  f — A, 
All  round  the  north  side  of  the  island. 

Q.  How  far  out  from  shore  f— A.  The  cod  fishing  along  from  Tignish 
to  Georgetown  is  inshore ;  but  at  Murray  Harbor  they  fish  out  on  a 
little  bank  at  some  seasons  of  the  year. 

17  P 
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Q.  Yoa  Lave  spoken  aboat  the  cod,  hake,  and  mackerel  fisbcriefi — 
have  yon  any  herring  fishery  along  the  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  any  extent f — ^A.  Kot  to  a  very  large  extent;  we  have  always 
enongh  for  bait  tor  onr  cod  and  mackerel  fishing. 

Q.  Where  are  the  herring  taken,  how  far  out  from  the  shore  f — A. 
From  half  a  mile  to  a  mile. 

Q.  Do  all  the  fishing  establishments  on  the  island  get  aafficient  bait 
from  the  catch  of  these  herrings! — A.  They  do  for  the  cod  fishing. 
Sometimes  for  the  mackerel  fishing^  they  get  two  or  three  cargoes  from 
the  Magdalen  Islands.  They  use  a  great  deal  of  herring-bait.  Some 
years  they  send  a  vessel  down  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  in  case  they 
should  not  secure  enongh  inshore,  and  get  a  cargo  or  two  to  back  up 
their  supply. 

Q.  Have  the  Americans  fished  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  much  for  bait 
of  late  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  are  the  herring  off  shore? — A.  They  are  right  on  shore ; 
they  spawn  there.  A  very  heavy  body  of  herring  strikes  in  there.  The 
fishermen  have  a  seine  150  fathoms  long ;  they  heave  it  out  and  haul  it 
ashore ;  they  use  a  boat  and  get  out  the  fish. 

Q.  Have  many  herring  been  taken  there  f — A.  Large  quantities.  One 
year,  when  I  was  seining,  I  filled  7,800  barrels,  usingone  seine,  and  loaded 
seven  vessels  besidesy  in  all  containing  2,700  barrels.  I  was  down  there 
a  fortnight. 

Q.  That  was  a  fortnight's  work  f — A.  Yes.  Up  to  last  year,  a  man 
could  go  there  and  fill  a  seine  any  night,  by  throwing  it  over. 

Q.  Have  the  Americans  frequented  there  f — A.  They  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  fish  from. there.  I  have  known,  in  the  spring  of  some 
years,  500  sail  have  been  there. 

Q.  What  proportion  would  be  American  vessels  ? — A.  One  hundred 
sail  would  be  the  average  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Q.  Did  they  each  get  a  catch  f — A.  They  always  got  a  catch.  Up  to 
two  or  three  years  ago,  a  large  number  of  vessels  laid  outside,  some  com- 
ing in  for  bait.  From  Gloucester  vessels  have  come  and  fished  for  bait, 
and  from  their  lying  in  the  body  of  the  fish,  using  so  many  seines,  and 
there  being  so  much  traffic  in  the  bay,  which  is  only  nine  miles  across, 
the  fish  have  been  disturbed,  and  the  herring  fishing  is  not  so  accessible 
as  before.  Of  late  they  have  got  the  herrings  outside,  taking  them  with 
the  purse-seine.  They  use  these  seines  outside  in  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
and  prevent  the  fish  coming  in  to  spawn.  This  year  has  been  a  total 
failure ;  there  were  300  vessels  there  for  herring.  There  has  been  quite 
a  business  in  filling  barrels  on  board  for  Norway.  The  herring  fishery 
has  been  a  failure  this  year  on  account  of  the  use  of  purse  seines. 

Wednesday,  August  1, 1877. 

The  conference  met  at  noon. 

The  evidence  of  Captain  Ghivahib  was  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday,  Captain  Chivarie,  that 
during  the  last  four  years  the  American  fieets  have  not  come  to  the  bay 
in  such  large  numbers  as  formerly  ! — Answer.  No;  they  have  not. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  number  of  vessels  in  the  American 
fleet  during  the  past  two  years  ? — A.  During  the  last  two  years  I  would 
say  that  the  average  would  not  amount  to  over  two  hundred  vessels ;  and 
taking  the  past  four  years  in  succession,  it  would  not  be  over  three  hun- 
dred.   It  would  be  from  four  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  during 
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the  p^8t  two  years,  bat  the  general  average  for  the  foar  years  would  be 
aboat  three  handred. 

Q.  How  do  yoa  accoant  for  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  the  fleet 
daring  the  last  two  or  three  years  T — A.  They  have  adopted  a  new  way 
of  catching  fish  on  the  American  shore.  It  is  termed  purse  seining. 
The  fish  have  not  taken  the  hook  very  well  on  this  coast,  and  the  small 
mackerel  are  fat,  so  they  began  to  use  the  pnrse  seine.  It  is  composed 
of  large  nets,  andnsed  in  deep  water.  Where  these  are  employed  the 
men  catch  a  large  quantity  of  fish.  Dnring  the  past  three  and  four 
years  they  have  thas  fished  to  a  great  extent  on  the  American  coast. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  practice? — A.  Jndging  from  the 
course  which  the  fish  generally  take,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  effect  has  been  to  sheer  the  fish  off  the  coast ;  and  dnring  the  last  two 
years  it  has  stopped  a  large  body  of  the  fish  from  coming  to  our  gulf, 
it  has  barred  them  off  to  such  a  large  extent 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  these  netsf — A.  These  seines  contain  from 
six  to  eight  hundred  nets,  and  are  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
handred  and  fifty  fathoms  long.  I  suppose  they  have  barred  the  pas- 
sage of  the  fish  off  the  headlancU  for  a  distance  of  fully  thirty  miles.  The 
nets  are  asnally  set  about  the  coast. 

Q.  In  year  opinion  that  is  one  canse  of  the  decrease  I — A.  It  has  this 
year  sheered  the  fish  off  that  coast.  Their  usual  course  is  to  strike  down 
for  oar  gnlf.  I  tbink  that  if  these  seines  had  not  been  used  on  the 
American  coast  during  the  last  two  years,  we  would  have  caught  as  much 
fish  in  oar  waters  as  was  the  case  for  the  average  of  previous  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  fish  you  have  caught  in  the  gulf  dur- 
ing these  last  two  or  three  years  T — A.  They  were  large. 

Q.  Larger  than  has  been  the  case  in  ordinary  years! — A.  No,  not 
larger,  bat  they  were  large. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  pecaliarity  of  these  two  years  f^A.  Yes ;  but 
daring  the  two  years  previous  we  largely  caught  what  we  call  small 
Twos.  These  fish  grow  pretty  fast,  and  what  are  called  small  Twos 
daring  the  first  part  of  the  season  are  called  Ones  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Gomiog  down  to  percentage,  captain,  has  the  season  advanced  far 
enough  to  enable  you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  fishing  will  be 
this  year  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Then  perhaps  you  can  describe  to  the  Commission  what  the  indi- 
cations are  f — A.  We  generally  form  our  opinion  of  the  fisheries  on  the 
first  of  July,  or  about  the  fourth  of  July,  about  the  time  when  the 
American  fishermen  fit  out  to  come  to  the  bay.  If  we  have  reports  from 
the  bay  that  the  mackerel  are  there,  a  big  fleet  always  fits  out  and 
comes  in.  About  the  first  or  fourth  of  July,  we  know  whether  the 
mackerel  will  strike  the  bay  in  big  bodies,  or  not;  and  this  season  a 
large  body  of  fish  has  struck  down  in  the  bay,  and  the  waters  are  full 
of  Uiem. 

Q.  Our  waters  are  full  of  mackerel  t — A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  them  all 
around  the  coast  of  the  island,  and  down  the  Strait  of  Ganso.  I  was 
down  there  in  a  schooner  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  found 
them  there.  The  mackerel  were  coming  down  the  gulf  in  larg3  bodies. 
I  saw  them  around  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Have  many  been  taken  T — A.  Yes,  quite  a  number.  They  have 
been  caught  around  the  back  part  of  the  island,  and  all  along  the  coast. 
Some  have  also  been  taken  by  American  fishermen. 

Q.  The  American  fishermen  are  there! — A.  Yes;  they  are  on  the 
coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  there  yourself! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  With  the  new,  large  seines  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  met  with  success  f — A.  They  have.  I  saw  them  a  fort- 
night ago.  They  have  seined  at  points,  and  the  mackerel  being  plenty 
they  have  obtained  large  catches — from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  barrels — with  a  set  of  nets ;  they  have  found  the  mackerel 
school  where  they  have  arrived. 

Q.  What  catches  have  they  madef — A.  Up  to  two  hundred  barrels  a 
catch. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  one  seine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  Oeet 
that  has  arrived  in  the  bay  T  When  did  you  leave  that  quarter  f — A. 
Last  Friday.  I  saw  the  vessels  coming  up  the  Strait  of  Canso.  Bast 
and  nor'ard  winds  prevailed,  and  it  was  rough,  and  they  followed  the 
sonth  Hhore,  coming  to  anchor  there.  I  counted  fourteen  vessels  with 
seines  in  the  fleet. 

Q.  You  know  these  men ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  conversation  with  themf^A.  Yes;  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  men  belonging  to  the  major  part  of  the  fleet 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  how  many  of  the  fleet  have  arrived  in  the  Qalf 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  ? — A.  On  the  way  down,  and  in  the  bay,  there 
are  something  like  four  hundred  vessels.  They  are  coming  everyday 
and  every  hour. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  fishermen  it  is  expected  that  the  fleet  will 
Aggregate  this  year  ? — A.  They  are  of  opinion  that  there  will  be  no  fish- 
ing this  year  of  any  consequence  on  the  American  coast,  and  the  whole 
fleet  will  be  down.  It  will  number  about  nine  hundred  sail.  I  think 
that  there  will  be  as  many  as  four  hundred  seines  among  them. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  some  of  them  have  taken  something  like  two 
hundred  barrels  of  fish  at  one  throw  f — A.  Yes ;  as  many  as  one  thou- 
sand barrels  are  very  often  taken  in  this  way. 

Q.  Just  describe  a  seine  to  the  Commission,  captain,  give  its  size, 
length,  &c. — A.  The  seines  are  made  of  very  light  cotton  twine,  and 
are  from  18  to  24  fathoms  deep.  They  are  made  large  and  deep,  so  as 
to  take  in  all  the  fish  they  come  across.  They  are  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  in  length.  They  are  placed  so  as  to  snr- 
lound  the  schools  of  fish.  A  school  is  round  in  shape  like  this  table. 
The  seines  may  be  of  any  depth. 

Q.  They  come  together  around  the  school  f — A.  They  are  so  plaoed 
as  not  to  show  on  the  top  of  the  water. 

Q.  They  lay  large  seines  around  the  schools,  not  disturbing  at  the 
time  the  mackerel  on  the  top  of  the  water  f — A.  Yes,  the  nets  are 
sunk,  and  a  draw  line,  called  a  purse  line,  brings  them  together  under- 
neath ;  thus  they  inclose  a  large  body  of  fish. 

Q.  The  net  comes  together  f — A.  Yes.  The  fishermen  haul  up  the 
seine  and  have  the  whole  thing  closed,  until  the  fish  are  dry.  They  dry 
the  fish  in  order  to  assist  in  barreling  them.  The  fish  are  then  placed 
in  small  boats,  and  taken  on  board  the  vessel,  where  they  are  dressed. 

Q.  What  has  been,  in  your  experience  as  a  fisherman,  the  effect  of 
this  style  of  fishing  t — A.  In  my  experience,  all  along  the  coast,  the  effect 
of  seining  cod  and  herring  has  been  to  keep  them  off  shore  and  to  de- 
stroy a  great  many  fish  which  are  of  no  use  at  the  time  of  catching. 
Besides  destroying  a  great  many  of  such  fish,  seining  has  been  the  means 
of  frightening  and  keeping  the  fishing  off  our  coast,  where  they  are 
mostly  found  in  shoal  water.  In  addition  to  mackerel,  it  has  destroyed 
on  our  coast  many  herring  which  mix  with  the  schools.  These  herring 
the  Americans  do  not  preserve. 
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Q.  Are  tbey  utterly  lost  f — A.  Yes.  Herring  show  up  on  the  water 
like  mackerel,  and  the  vessels  heave  them  up  iu  their  seines;  but  when 
they  come  to  dry  them,  finding  that  the  fish  caught  are  herring,  they 
let  them  go.  The  fish  are  almost  smothered ;  one-half  are  dead  and 
drop  to  the  bottom,  though  some  may  live  a  short  time.  These  fisher- 
men do  not  put  up  any  of  these  fish,  though  they  haul  in  heavy  schools 
of  them. 

Q.  Do  they  take  any  other  small  fish  mixed  up  with  mackerel  be- 
sides herring  f — A.  O,  yes;  though  there  may  be  nothing  but  herring 
in  a  school  of  mackerel  composed  of  small  and  large  fish. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  small  mackerel  T — A.  They  let  these  fish 
go.  When  drying  up  the  seines  they  tip  out  the  big  mackerel,  and  if 
there  are  any  small  ones  which  it  does  not  pay  to  put  up,  they  are  heaved 
overboard. 

Q,  They  are  lost  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  destroyed  f — A.  They  are  destroyed  altogether. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  has  this  mode  of  fishing  been  in  operation  on 
the  American  coast  t — A.  For  about  seven  years.  It  is  not  more  than 
five  years  since  the  seines  have  been  used  in  large  numbers. 

Q.  Is  tiiere  any  general  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  this  style  of  fish- 
ing daring  these  seven  years  T — A.  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with 
skippers  of  the  United  States  down  here  on  several  occasions,  and  they 
were  strongly  of  opinion  that  its  effect  would  be  to  destroy  the  fisheries 
altogether.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  these  men  during  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  I  nearly  always  accompanied  them  to  the  grounds.  I 
think  they  have  told  me  that  they  have  tried  to  stop  this  seining ;  that 
a  certain  part  of  the  fishermen  of  the  different  States  have  done  so ; 
and  that  meetings  to  this  end  had  been  held ;  but  the  objection  raised 
to  it  was,  that  owing  to  the  number  of  seines  owned  and  the  great 
amount  of  money  expended  on  them,  they  could  not  afford  to  do  so. 

Q.  What  would  one  of  these  seines  cost  f — A.  From  one  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Fishermen  believe,  I  understand,  that  this  seining  will  utterly  de- 
fttroy  the  fisheries  T— A.  That  is  the  general  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  coincide  with  that  view  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  do.  From  my  expe- 
rience of  thirty  years  in  cod  seining  and  herring  seining  I  would  judge 
so.  I  have  also  been  mackerel  seining  during  some  years  on  the  bay 
and  on  the  coast  of  the  Labrador:  but  we  have  now  given  it  up,  as  we 
found  that  the  fish  decreased  in  numbers  in  consequence  of  the  prac- 
tice. Some  years  we  used  the  hook  and  line  altogether,  and  we  had 
saecessful  catches.  There  are  large  fisheries  ou  the  Labrador  coast  fre- 
quented a  great  deal  by  the  Jersey  people,  who  use  the  hook  and  line 
altogether.  I  was  there  about  the  first  year  when  seines  were  used,  and 
the  Nova  Scotians  and  islaud  people  and  Americans  who  pursued  this 
mode  of  fishing  found  that  the  employment  of  seines  led  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  fish.  We  used  them  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and,  dis- 
covering that  the  fish  did  not  strike  inshore,  while  the  bait  kept  off  the 
coast,  we  had  to  wind  up  the  fishery. 

Q.  This  was  owing  to  seining f — A.  Yes;  we  found  that  it  ruined 
the  fisheries. 

Q.  Yon  have  proved  this  from  your  own  experience  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  abandoning  the  seine  have  these  fisheries  revived  ? — A.  They 
have  in  some  places.  We  then  fonnd  much  more  fish  on  the  shore.  I 
think  that  the  American  people  themselves  have  altogether  wound  up 
their  codfishing  on  the  Labrador  shore.  Few  vessels  now  go  iu  there 
at  all. 
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Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  tbe  mackerel  aronnd  the  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  the  St.  Lawrence  school  in  shoal  waters  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Supposing  that  the  seining  system  were  introduced  by  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  in  the  shoal  waters  of  the  bay,  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  bait  and  fish  f — A.  It  would  mean  the  ruin  of  oor  bay  fisheries,  in 
my  opinion.    It  wonld  destroy  our  mackerel  fisheries  in  toto. 

Q.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  has  the  mackerel  catch  on  tbe 
island  decreased?  Has  the  local  catch  increased  or  decreased  f — A.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  has  decreased.  I  think  that  during  the  past  year 
there  was  not  as  many  mackerel  caught  on  these  shores  as  was  the  case 
during  the  three  years  previous,  although  in  some  parts  of  the  bay,  in 
the  northern  portion,  the  mackerel  have  been  very  plentiful. 

Q.  And  three  years  previously,  was  the  local  fishing  then  good  or 
bad  ? — A.  Two  years  ago  tbe  bay  was  full  of  mackereU  and  there  was 
any  amount  of  fish  on  our  coast ;  this  was  in  1874. 

Q.  That,  I  believe,  was  an  excellent  year  T — A.  Yes ;  there  was  any 
amount  of  fish.  In  1875  they  were  not  so  plentiful,  but  there  were  very 
many  of  them  on  the  island  coast.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands,  however, 
they  were  more  plentiful  than  during  the  year  previous ;  and  more 
mackerel  were  then  caught  there  than  had  been  the  case  since  fishing 
began  there. 

Q.  Is  there  any  peculiarity  connected  with  the  Mngdalen  Islands  fish- 
ery which  prevents  successful  fishing  being  carried  on  there  T — A.  These 
purse  seines  have  also  been  used  there. 

Q.  I  allude  to  winds  t — A.  It  is  a  very  blowy  country.  They  are  small 
islands  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  and  mountainous.  Vessels  fish  there 
in  small  fleets  ]  some  hardy  fishermen  remain  there,  but  the  best  vessels 
only  visit  it  during  parts  of  the  year.  Others  do  not  care  to  fish  there 
at  all ;  it  is  too  blowy  there,  particularly  in  the  month  of  September; 
and  the  vessels  have  to  lay  around  the  island  in  shelter  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  take  fish.  Some  good  catches 
are  made  there  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  fleet  remains  there  along  until  about  the  10th  of  October.  Hardly 
any  vessels  visit  there  after  that  date. 

Q.  This  is  on  account  of  the  heavy  winds  that  prevail  there  f — A.  Yes. 
Besides,  there  are  no  harbors,  and  tbe  vessels  have  to  lay  around  these 
islands. 

Q.  One  word  about  the  codfishing,  captain ;  where  is  that  fishery 
carried  on  by  British  and  American  vessels  f — A.  The  principal  codfish- 
eries  are  carried  on  in  the  gulf,  on  the  Labrador  shore,  off  the  coast  of 
New  Foundland,  and  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan,  near  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  and  in  fact  in  all  parts  of  the  gulf  by  British  fishermen  and 
by  Americans  also.  They  fish  for  cod  besides  on  the  Orand  Banks  and 
West  Banks  and  off  the  coast  of  I^ova  Scotia  around  Sable  Island  and 
in  all  parts  of  these  regions.  The  cod  along  the  western  shore  are  prin  - 
cipally  taken  on  tbe  Grand  Banks  and  the  Western  Banks  of  Nova 
ScotiH. 

Q.  Is  there  much  codfishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shores  of  these 
islands  and  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brans- 
wick  t — A.  There  is  not  much  done  there  by  vessels.  They  come  to  the 
bay,  but  do  not  fish  for  cod  on  the  shore;  they  do  so  on  the  banks  and 
bait  altogether  on  shore. 

Q.  Where  do  the  fishermen  get  their  baitt — A.  In  the  harbors  and 
creeks  and  along  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  and  of  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  in  tbe  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia.  Tbey  procure  bait  on  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  Newfoundland. 
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Q.  If  tliey  ooold  not  thus  get  bait  how  coald  they  carry  the  fish^es 
onY — A.  I  do  Dot  see  how  they  coald  carry  on  the  bank  fishing  at  all 
nnless  they  ooold  secare  bait  here. 

Q.  What  bait  do  they  nsef — A.  Berrings  and  mackerel,  bat  herrings 
principally. 

Q.  And  the  herrings  are  taken  wherof — A.  About  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Magdalen  Islands.  They  are  chiefly  taken  with 
seines  on  shore  and  brought  up  by  the  American  fishermen,  who  also 
come  in  to  procnre  ice  to  keep  a  quantity  of  the  bait  They  want  to 
strike  on  the  coast  here  and  look  into  the  harbors  for  bait;  and  if  they 
do  not  obtain  it  in  Nova  Scotia,  they  come  down  on  their  first  trip  in 
the  spring  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  get  it  there.  Then  they  are  off 
for  the  banks  off  Gape  North.    The  fleet  of  fishermen  fish  alltogether. 

Q.  I  understand  that  they  also  obtain  ice  on  these  shores  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  requisite  f — A.  Yes ;  it  keeps  the  bait  fresh. 

Q.  Is  that  desirable  f — A.  O,  yes.  They  cannot  effectually  carry  on 
fishing  operations  nnless  the  bait  is  fresh. 

Q.  Therefore  ice  is  a  necessity  f — A.  Yes,  and  bait  also.  You  cannot 
catch  fish  without  bait.  Then  they  go  around  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land and  soon  use  up  a  certain  portion  of  their  fresh  herring.  The  bait 
keeps  fresh  about  three  weeks ;  and  when  they  find  it  is  soft,  they  fill 
ap  again  with  bait  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  They  get  what  they 
will  want  before  they  finish  their  trips. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  fleet  engaged  in  these 
operations  T — A.  There  is  a  large  fleet.  I  would  say  there  would  be  as 
many  as  four  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Does  that  number  embrace  the  bank  fleet  and  the  whole  of  the 
veeaels  T — A.  Yes ;  it  would  be  fully  that  number.  There  are  also  ves- 
sels following  the  mackerel-fishing,  which  make  one  trip  for  cod  and 
another  for  mackerel.  Sometimes  they  find  that  there  is  more  money 
in  oodfishing ;  the  markets  for  cod  may  be  high  and  for  mackerel  low ; 
and  they  may  go  for  cod  one  trip.  This  is  during  the  first  part  of  the 
season }  and  when  at  a  lat«r  period  they  find  mackerel  fat  and  more 
valuable,  they  seek  these  fish.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
catcheaof  mackerel  between  the  first  and  latter  parts  of  the  season, 
when  they  become  fat  and  valuable.  This  happens  about  October. 
They  are  more  looked  after  then.  The  difference  between  the  first  and 
latter  catches  of  mackerel  is  something  like  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per 
barrel  on  the  average.  These  fish  are  generally  packed  in  different 
onmbers ;  there  are  threes,  twos,  and  ones,  and  medium  threes  and 
medium  twos.  The  small  fish  do  not  bring  so  much  as  the  threes  and 
twofl,  and  the  ones  command  the  biggest  prices. 

Q.  What  are  the  benefits  which,  in  your  opinion,  the  Americans  de- 
rive from  the  right  of  transshipping  fish  from  the  Out  of  Oanso  and 
Prince  Edward  Island? — A.  We  always  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to 
land  the  proceeds  of  one  trip  would  give  us  a  fair  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing a  third  trip.  I  would  say  that  it  would  about  make  the  difference 
of  one  trip  during  the  season.  We  generally  come  up  and  land  the  first 
trip.  As  a  general  thing  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  third  trip  is  made  by 
going  to  the  United  States.  We  laud  the  second  trip  and  go  into  these 
places  to  refit.  We  very  often  land  two  trips;  and  vessels  have  landed 
as  many  as  four  during  a  season  by  remaining  down  here  and  shipping. 

Q.  The  fleet  when  the  vessels  come  down  passes  through  the  gulff — 
A.  The  majority  of  them  do. 

Q.  In  coming  through  the  gulf  the  fishermen  are  required  to  report 
themselves;  thus  would  the  officials  at  the  Gat  of  Ganso  have  knowl- 
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edge  of  all  the  vessels  passing  through  ? — ^A.  O,  no.    Many  pass  throagh 
unperoeived  during  the  night-time.    In  former  years,  when  a  tax  of 
sixpence  a  ton  on  the  tonnage  of  each  vessel — I  think  that  was  the 
amount  levied — the  fishermen  generally  made  it  a  point  to  ran  claar 
through  without  paying  the  duties  if  this  were  possible. 

Q.  So  that  the  official  record  of  arrivals  might  not  be  correct  ? — A. 
A  number  of  vessels  ran  through  and  were  never  stopped  at  all,  taking 
advantage  of  a  north  wind.  1  do  not  think  that  in  my  several  years* 
experience  on  the  Julia  Franklin  and  Morning  Star,  I  paid  the  duties 
more  than  twice.  It  is  considered  rather  a  smart  thing  to  go  in  and 
come  out  and  have  no  such  expenses. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Commission  should  draw  from  your  state- 
ment the  inference  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  fleet  did  thisf 
— A.  O,  yes.  I  would  say  that  during  these  years  one-third  if  not  one- 
half  of  the  vessels  did  not  pay  their  light  dues. 

Q.  To  what  years  do  yon  refer  ? — ^A.  The  years  from  1848  to  1864. 
The  cutters  would  be  after  them,  and  when  closely  chased  they  would 
have  to  pay,  especially  on  the  island.  But  up  to  the  year  when  light 
daes  were  levied  on  vessels  by  the  island  government,  onoe  tihroagh 
the  Gut  of  Canso,  they  had  no  other  place  to  call  at  here,  and  they  paid 
no  one. 

Q.  The  years  in  question  extended  from  1848  to  1864! — A.  Yes.  The 
vessels  were  always  boarded  by  the  island  people  in  these  harbors ;  and 
generally  at  these  times  they  landed  a  good  deal  at  the  Gut  when  pass- 
ing through. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  pay  twice  when  on  the  Julia  Franklin  and 
Morning  Star? — A.  We  landed  at  the  Gut,  and  of  course  had  to  report. 

Q.  You  were  under  the  necessity  of  paying  light  dues  when  yoa 
landed  cargoes  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  yon  did  not  land  cargoes  you  considered  it  a  clever  thing^ 
to  get  through  without  paying! — A.  O,  yes.  There  were  very  honor- 
able men  among  them,  however,  and  many  skippers  would  not  make  it 
a  point,  as  a  rule,  to  evade  payment,  if  they  saw  a  boat  coming  for 
them  they  had  to  heave-to  and  wait.  On  the  whole,  nevertheless,  fully 
one-third  of  the  vessels  during  these  years  would  not  pay  light  does. 

Q.  If  they  were  not  boarded,  of  course  they  did  not  pay! — A.  No. 
Often  a  current  of  three  or  four  knots  an  hour  would  be  running  at  the 
time,  and  the  officials  had  no  means  of  finding  these  vessels,  which 
would  run  through  with  the  tide.  It  sometimes  run  at  the  rate  of  eight, 
nine,  or  ten  knots  an  hour.  A  vessel  would  be  by  before  the  officials 
conld  reach  her. 

Q.  At  what  would  you  place  the  average  catch  of  the  American  fleet 
during  the  last  three  years  in  our  waters  t — A.  During  the  last  two 
years  I  do  not  think  that  the  catches  have  averaged  over  250  barrels, 
but  in  the  previous  year,  1874,  there  were  some  large  catches.  During 
that  year  the  average  would  be  more. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  The  average  of  250  is  for  each  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  What  would  it  be  for  the  previous  year!— A.  The  average  would 
be  about  350  barrels. 

Q.  Where  were  these  fish  taken! — A.  Mostly  about  the  coast  of 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  All  inside  of  the  three-mile  limit! — A.  Mostly  inside. 
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Q-  What  would  be  the  proportion  caught  iusidet— A.  Fully  tvTO- 
tbirdi9« 

Q.  Give  me  the  average  catch,  if  you  cau,  captain,  for  any  number  of 
years  previous  to  these  last  three  that  you  like  to  take. — A.  I  would 
say,  judging  from  my  experience,  that  the  average  from  1848  up  to  the 
last  two  years  would  amount  to  something  like  450  barrels  a  vessel. 
Daring  some  years  the  fleet  would  average,  I  should  say,  700  barrels. 
Other  years  the  average  would  be  lower,  and  the  general  average  I 
would  pot  down  at  about  400  barrels.  Of  course  some  vessels  are  small 
and  go  for  only  one  trip;  others  again  make  two  or  three  trips.  This 
brings  the  average  down.  I  have  known  some  vessels  take  as  many  as 
1,520  barrels  in  one  season.  Several  during  that  season  landed  from 
1,100  to  1,200  barrels ;  the  general  average  was  something  like  700.  This 
is  about  seven  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  What  year  was  that! — A.  It  was  seven  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Bavies : 

Q,  How  many  barrels  did  they  average  that  year! — A.  Fully  700 
barrels.  The  catdies  were  very  large.  I  think  they  were  about  the 
largest  that  have  been  made  in  the  bay,  and  for  single  vessels  this  was 
the  case. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  give  the  Commission  your  opinion  as  to  the  prospects 
for  this  year? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  big  body  of  mackerel  oft'  the  coast. 
I  have  a  vessel  out.  They  struok  the  American  coast  last  year,  and  I 
think  they  will  be  down  here  this  season.  The  fish  struck  down  out 
here  the  first  thing,  and  my  vessel  so  far  has  done  very  well.  I  find 
that  the  mackerel  are  as  plentiful  this  year  as  they  were  ever  known  to 
be  down  here,  and  my  impression  is  that  there  will  be  a  very  large  catch 
this  season. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  general  effect  of  excluding 
the  American  fishermen  from  the  privilege  of  fishing  within  three  miles 
of  our  shores  f — ^A.  They  fit  out  their  vessels  in  an  expensive  way,  and 
I  should  judge  that  they  would  discontinue  fitting  out  vessels  for  our 
bay  altogether,  under  such  circumstances.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
could  then  carry  on  fishing  operations  on  our  coast  at  all. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  efiect,  judging  from  your  knowledge  of  the  men 
engaged  on  these  vessels f  What  would  be  the  result!  When  you 
speak  of  the  bay  you  mean  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence! — A.  Yes.  That 
is  the  term  used  by  the  fishermen  in  referring  to  the  bay. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  are  the  sailors  and  fishermen  employed  among 
the  AmericansT — A.  I  would  say  that  for  the  last  fifteen  years  two  thirds 
of  them  have  been  foreigners. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  "foreigners'' ! — A.  That  they  are 
Nova  Scotiaos,  and  that  they  come  pretty  much  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.    Their  fishermen  are  picked  pretty  much  out  of  all  nations. 

Q.  If  the  Americans  were  excluded  from  our  fishing  privileges,  what 
do  you  think  these  men  would  dof — A.  They  would  return  to  their 
native  homes  and  carry  on  fishing  there. 

Q.  Have  many  of  them  comeback! — A.  O,  yes.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  ialand  men  who  have  returned.  A  large  number  have  done  so. 
A  great  many  come  home  for  the  winter  and  go  back  to  the  States  in 
the  spring ;  bat  daring  the  past  two  years  many  of  this  class  have  come 
down  to  remain.  This  year  I  do  not  know  of  more  than  a  dozen  out 
of  three  bandred  in  my  neighborhood  who  have  gone  back.  They  get 
boats  and  fish  along  the  coast,  because  they  find  there  is  more  money  to 
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be  Becared  bj  this  plan  of  oiierations.  The  fisheries  being  better,  the 
general  impression  is  that  they  are  all  making  towards  home  to  fish  oq 
their  own  coast. 

Q.  Dnring  yonr  thirty  years'  experienoe,  have  you  known  of  any  of 
our  vessels  frequenting  the  American  coast  for  fishing  purposes! — A.  I 
never  knew  of  any  British  vessel  fishing  on  the  American  coast. 

Q.  And  why  f — A.  We  never  think  of  fitting  out  vessels  to  go  to  the 
American  coast,  since  we  have  such  good  fisheries  down  here.  Oars 
are  far  superior  to  theirs.  We  have  better  fish  and  more  of  them  at 
home  than  they  have.  Ours  are  surer.  We  would  never  think  at  all 
of  fitting  out  vessels  to  go  up  to  that  coast. 

Q.  You  would  not  think  of  itt — ^A.  Fo. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  British  vessel  going  there t — A.  Only 
of  one ;  she  was  a  schooner  I  went  in  for  two  or  three  years.  She  be- 
longed to  I.  G.  Hall. 

Q.  He  is  an  American,  is  he  notf — A.  Yes.  He  attends  to  the  fish- 
eries in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  He  is  an  American  citizen  f — A.  Yes.  Our  vessel  went  up  there 
to  get  some  pogies  for  bait  one  year.  We  were  there  a  long  time,  and 
were  bothercMl  a  good  deal  by  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  fisbiuf^ 
with  seines.  There  was  not  much  show  for  us  to  do  anything.  The 
shore  seemed  to  be  completely  taken  up  by  all  kinds  of  traps,  nets,  and 
vessels.  I  think  as  far  as  the  American  shore  mackerel  fishery  is  ooq- 
cerned,  that  they  have  no  more  room  than  is  required  for  their  fleet  of 
vessels.  Our  people  would  have  but  a  very  small  show  indeed  amon^ 
them. 

Q.  You  would  not  like  to  invest  capital  in  such  an  undertaking  your- 
self t — A.  I  never  would  think  of  such  a  thing  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  You  were  about  sixteen  years  old  when  you  began  fishing  in  the 
Josephine,  in  1848t — A.  I  was  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age. 

Q.  And  I  think  you  said  you  first  shipped  on  the  island? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  then  made  one  trip  in  the  gulf  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  go  thent — A.  Up  to  Newburyport,  in  the 
United  States. 

Q.  When  did  you  reach  it  ? — A.  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  about 
November. 

Q.  And  there  you  were  discharged  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  spend  the  winter? — A.  At  and  near  Newburyport. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  ship  the  following  spring  ? — A.  In  April. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  go  first? — A.  I  made  two  trips  on  the  coast, 
and  then  went  mackerel-fishing  in  the  bay. 

Q.  You  went  in  a  schooner? — A.  No;  but  in  a  coaster.  We  do  not 
use  coast  vessels  fishing  in  the  bay. 

Q.  You  started  to  coast  in  the  spring  of  1849?— Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  coast? — A.  Until  July. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  begin  fishing  in  July,  1849  ? — A.  In  the 
schooner  Hezron. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  fish  first? — A.  Down  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  and 
and  along  the  British  coast. 

Q.  You  did  not  try  to  fish  until  you  reached  the  bay  ? — A.  No ;  we 
came  directly  down. 

Q.  And  you  made  two  trips  the  second  year? — A.  No ;  one  trip. 
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Q.  At  what  time  did  yoa  reach  Fewbaryport  that  yearf — A.  In 
October,  it  was  about  the  20th.  It  was  along  in  October  that  we  gen- 
erally got  back  from  the  bay.  We  nsnally  leave  the  bay  about  the  20th 
of  October — ^towards  the  last  of  the  month. 

Q.  Yoa  said  that  the  Josephine  was  a  vessel  of  75  tons ;  what  do  yon 
judge  was  the  tonnage  of  this  vessel  f — A.  Abont  80  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on  board  f — A.  I  think  we  carried  16  men  on 
the  Josephine. 

Q.  And  on  the  other  f— A.  I  think  there  were  fourteen.  The  Jose- 
phine was  rather  a  clipper  schooner,  and  lengthy,  and  took  more  hands. 
The  other  schooner,  though  of  heavier  burden,  was  not  so  long. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  men  employed  on  an  American  mack- 
erel schooner  f — ^A.    I  would  say  it  would  be  fifteen  hands  to  a  vessel. 

Q.  On  a  large  schooner  f — A.  On  some  large  schooners  there  would 
be  as  many  as  24. 

Q.  Their  average  size  is  from  70  to  80  tons  ? — A.  It  is  about  65  tons. 
Some  are  smaller  and  some  larger.  For  that  number  of  tons,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  men  would  be  about  the  average. 

Q.  Are  they  all  employed  on  shares  ? — A.  In  some  ports,  as  in  New- 
bnryport,  the  men  are  now  employed  on  wages.  This  has  been  the  case 
of  late  years.  In  those  yearn,  generally  in  fitting  out  vessels,  four  men 
were  hired  to  take  a  risk  with  the  owners,  and  the  balance  of  the  crew 
were  hired  by  the  month.  If  they  had  fourteen  men,  they  shipped 
eight. 

Q.  What  wages  were  paid  t — A.  From  $20  to  $40  a  month. 

Q.  According  to  skill  t — A.  According  to  the  worth  of  the  men. 

Q.  And  for  how  many  months  were  you  employed  t — A.  They  would 
eommence  on  their  own  coast  Some  would  go  out  south  during  the 
latter  part  of  April ;  and  they  would  again  be  employed  on  the  Amer- 
ican coast  in  the  fall,  and  until  the  last  of  November. 

Q.  A  regnlar  mackerel  vessel  would  usually  begin  fishing  on  the 
American  ooast  in  the  beginning  of  spring  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  follow  up  the  fish  and  catch  them  wherever  a  chance  presents 
itftelf  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  return  in  the  same  way,  fishing  down  the  coast,  ending 
in  autumn^  where  you  go  in  the  spring  f — A.  Yes.  We  fish  right 
through  the  season. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  all  would  be  so  employed  t — A.  We  would 
be  so  engaged  from  the  15th  or  20th  of  April  until  the  last  of  November, 
and  as  a  general  thing  f^om  the  1st  of  May.  The  mackerel  fishery  is 
over  in  November. 

Q.  The  average  number  of  months  is  between  fiv3  and  seven  t — A. 
Yef. 

Q.  And  how  many  trips  would  yon  make  in  that  time  f — A.  They  would 
make  one  trip  out  south,  and  sometimes  two.  Then  they  would  go 
down  the  bay  and  make  what  we  call  three  trips,  lauding  two  and  taking 
one  home.  They  would  ship  on  the  steamers  and  make  another  trip 
before  going  home. 

Q.  How  many  trips  would  they  then  makef — A.  They  would  besides 
make  one  after  returning  home,  and  sometimes  two;  and  they  would  be 
short  trips,  being  near  home.    They  would  fit  out  in  a  fortnight  or  so. 

Q.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  the  fish  are  larger  and  fatter 
than  they  are  previously  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  those  caught  in  autumn  are  the  largest  of  all  f — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  mackerel  schooners  cost,  on  the  average, 
iu  the  Statesf — A.   We  have  mackerel-fishing  and  George's  fishing 
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schooners ;  and  the  cost  of  what  we  call  a  Georgiaman  woald  be  some- 
thing like  $6,000  or  $7,000  in  gold.  That  would  be  a  small-sized  vessel. 
A  Georgian  fisherman  would  l^  of  about  65  or  70  tons. 

Q.  The  greater  part  of  the  American  mackerel  fishing  is  done  in  ves- 
sels of  that  class  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  altogether  of  the  largest  class  Of  vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  about  fourteen  men  are  employed  on  each  vessel  f — ^Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  number  of  barrels  the  vessels  caught  in  a 
jearf — ^A.  I  gave  it  in  the  bay  as  four  hundred.  I  would  say  that 
would  be  a  fair  average. 

Q.  That  was  formerly  ? — A.  From  1848  up  to  four  years  ago,  in  my 
experience. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  would  be  an  average  catch  outside  of  the  bay 
on  the  American  shores  f — ^A.  O,  well,  some  vessels  would  go  oat  south 
and  return  with  none,  while  others,  perhaps,  would  obtain  a  hundred 
barrels  and  more. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  the  average  t — A.  The  average  catch  out  south, 
taking  the  spring  trips  for  ten  years  in  succession,  say  from  1848,  would 
not  be  over  150  barrels. 

Q.  A  trip  T — ^A.  That  would  be  the  catch  all  through. 

Q.  Making  two  spring  trips  t — A.  Some  did  and  some  did  not ;  very 
few  did. 

Q.  With  two  trips  on  the  southern  coast,  do  yon  think  that  they 
would  average  150  barrels  a  trip  f — A.  I  do  not  say  that  they  would 
average  two  trips  there ;  very  few  make  two. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  average  there  would  be  f — A.  O,  I  woald 
say  that  the  average  catch  would  be  150  barrels  for  the  spring  fishing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  did  not  average  more  than  150  barrels  in 
the  spring,  when  they  went  one  or  two  trips  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  went  once  and  some  twice  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  would  they  catch  in  the  autumn  trips  off  the  American 
coast  with  the  same  vessels  that  come  up  here  t — A.  Some  of  these  ves- 
sels would  remain  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  fish  there ;  some  made  very 
good  catches. 

Q.  You  have  undertaken  to  show  us  the  average  on  the  British  coast, 
and  I  want  to  learn  what  it  is  on  the  American  coast  t — A.  I  would  give 
the  average  catch  on  the  American  shore  out  south,  taking  the  whole 
season  right  through,  as  200  barrels  a  vessel. 

Q.  You  have  given  the  average  spring  catch  as  150  barrels  f — A.  Yes. 
I  have  not,  however,  kept  the  run  of  fishing  on  that  coast  as  well  as  on 
this  coast. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  as  much  about  the  American  as  about  the  British 
fisheries? — A.  I  have  kept  the  run  of  the  fishing  on  the  Gulf  better  than 
on  that  coast,  and  for  this  reason,  that  I  could  not  be  in  two  places  at 
once. 

Q.  We  understand  that  you  do  not  know  as  much  about  the  Ameri- 
can coast  as  about  the  coast  nearer  home,  and  yet  yoa  have  known 
enough  about  the  former  to  think  that  the  fishing  there  is  of  very  little 
value  T — A.  It  is  of  very  little  value  to  our  fleet. 

Q.  Well,  stick  to  the  autumn  trip,  if  you  know  anything  about  it,  for 
the  American  coast.  What  is  the  average  number  of  barrels  that,  in 
your  opinion,  the  American  mackerel  vessels  obtained  at  this  season  in 
the  same  years  you  have  already  spoken  of,  when  the  fisheries  were  in 
their  good  condition  ^from  1848  to  1865, 1  believe,  was  the  period  you 
gave  us. — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  compute  the  average  of  the  season, 
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fakiag  the  ran  from  1848  ap  until  they  commeneed  the  seining  business, 
say  four  years  ago. 

Q.  I  want  it  for  the  same  years  yon  mentioned  with  r^erenoe  fo  the 
catch  here  from  1848  to  18d5.  Lamp  them  together. — A.  I  wonld  put 
it  at  something  like  250  barrels  a  vessel. 

Q.  Is  it  250  f — A.  For  the  hook-aod-line  fishing  on  the  shore,  I  mean. 

Q.  On  the  American  coast  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  three  trips  they  wonld  take,  you  think  an  average  of  250 
barrels  f — A.  Ye^,  for  the  season. 

Q.  That  wonld  be  150  for  the  spring  and  100  for  the  autnmn  t — A.  Yes ; 
they  wonld  land  two  trips.  They  would  land  at  New  York  and  sell  the 
mackerel  when  fresh.    These  are  not  considered  big  fish  trips. 

Q.  That  wonld  make  650  barrels  all  told  for  the  season,  with  400  for 
the  bay.  The  bay  mackerel  are  perfectly  well  known  in  the  market 
among  dealers  as  distinguished  from  the  shore  mackerel,  are  they  not  t — 
A.  They  are,  of  late  years. 

Q.  Which  brings  the  highest  price  in  the  market,  the  mackerel  caught 
off  the  American  coast  or  those  caught  up  here  f — A.  Up  until  ten  years 
ago  the  bay  mackerel.  No.  ones,  always  commanded  the  best  prices, 
compared  with  the  American  mackerel.  If  anything,  I  think  they  were 
more  in  demand.  Of  later  years,  however,  the  shore  mackerel  appear 
to  be  the  fatter,  and  I  think  they  command  about  $1  a  barrel  more  than 
the  others. 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  think  it  would  be  $4  or  $5  more  ! — A.  O,  no,  sir.  Per- 
haps you  allude  to  Nos.  threes  and  twos.  There  is  a  great  diftereuce  in 
the  numbers. 

Q.  1  refer  to  number  ones? — A.  The  difference  in  value  per  barrel 
wjuld  be  $1. 

Q.  Not  more  f — A.  I  always  get  the  Boston  quotations,  and  find  the 
bay  mackerel,  number  ones,  quoted  at  $18,  and  the  shore  catch,  number 
(mes,  at  $19. 

Q.  Now  for  number  twos  f — A.  Number  twos  bring  likewise  $1  differ- 
ence. The  American  mackerel,  number  twos,  are  smaller  than  ours  and 
likewise  fatter. 

Q.  And  number  threes  7 — A.  In  large  threes  there  is  no  difference. 

Q.  When  you  get  to  threes,  the  British  catch  sell  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
can ! — A.  Yes.  Number  three  is  considered  everywhere  as  a  poor  brand. 
There  is  no  fat  about  them.  They  bring  about  the  same  price  as  long  as 
they  are  large. 

Q.  Yoa  began  to  fish  on  your  own  account  in  1853  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  captain  of  a  Prince  Ed  ward  Island  vessel? — A.  Yes.  She 
was  named  the  Montana. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  t — A.  Sixty  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on  herf — A.  Twelve. 

Q.  And  where  did  yon  go  that  year — to  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  T — A.  Up 
the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs  and  on  the  western  shore,  along  the  bend  of  the 
island,  all  down  by  Port  Hood,  and  along  the  coast  of  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  And  the  following  years  you  went  on  an  American  vessel  as  a 
sharesman.  Explain  to  the  0<mimission  what  that  is  t — A.  I  so  went  for 
the  owners.  No  one  in  that  port  had  been  fishing  out  there,  and  the 
owners  always  put  in  a  share  man  when  they  do  not  know  the  ground 
themselves.  Each  port  generally  has  a  rule  of  its  own  with  regard  to  the 
fitting  out  of  vessels.  In  Newbnrgport  they  principally  hire  the  crews, 
and,  suppose  the  owners  stay  at  home,  then  they  engage  a  man  to  take 
their  place,  and  they  pay  him  extra  wages. 

Q.  In  short,  a  sharesman  is  a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  count  of 
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the  catch  of  each  man  f — A.  He  fishes,  and  is  supposed  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  voyage  than  the  others,  who  are  simply  on  wages. 

Q.  He  keeps  count  of  the  catch  f — A.  No.  When  the  barrels  are  landed 
the  owners  are  there,  and  of  coarse  they  coant  the  Ash. 

Q.  You  were  simply  there  on  wages  fishing,  and  not  superintending 
the  catch  f — A.  I  took  care  of  the  mackerel,  kept  them  in  good  shape, 
and  saw  that  they  were  split  and  properly  cared,  in  order  that  they 
might  bring  the  highest  prices.  If  neglected,  these  fish  will  only  make 
threes,  though  if  properly  attended  to  they  woald  have  made  ones. 
This  makes  a  difference  of  from  $6  to  $7  a  barrel.  For  this  reason  the 
owners  place  a  responsible  man  as  sharesman  in  the  vessel,  to  see  that 
the  fish  are  properly  put  up. 

Q.  What  wages  were  you  paid  as  sharesman  f — A.  $40  a  month. 

Q.  And  were  yon  in  the  vessel  all  that  year  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  this  vessel  costf — A.  She  cost  about  15,000. 

Q.  In  gold  f— A.  About  $4,000  in  gold. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  f — A.  About  75  tons.  I  have  reference  to 
the  Ellen. 

Q.  I  allude  to  the  one  yoa  shipped  in  after  you  had  been  captain  t — A. 
That  was  the  Ellen. 

Q.  What  was  the  cost  of  running  that  vessel  1 — A.  I  did  not  have 
any  responsibility  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Your  knowledge  of  the  business  will  enable  you  to  tell ;  begin 
with  the  cost  of  the  cost  of  the  crew. — A.  The  wages  averaged  about 
$20  a  month. 

Q.  How  many  men  received  $20  a  month? — A.  About  one-third  of 
the  men,  yoang  fellows  and  green  hands.  Others  obtained  from  $25  to 
$30. 

Q.  One- third  of  twelve  or  fourteen  received  $20  f— A.  One- third  of 
fourteen  did  so. 

Q.  Four  or  five  men  got  $20;  which? — A.  Four  men  received  about 
$20 — One-third  of  the  crew  did.    The  others  were  paid  from  $25  to  $30. 

Q.  That  would  be  $80 ;  for  how  many  months  f — A.  I  think  we  were 
out  that  year  3^  months. 

Q.  Did  you  usually  make  short  trips  1 — A.  No.  We  then  made  one 
trip  down  here.  The  others  staid  a  certain  time  on  the  way  back 
home. 

Q.  Were  you  with  that  vessel  throughout  the  season  f — A.  Yes. 
Tbat  season  we  only  made  one  trip  to  the  bay. 

Q.  Where  did  she  go  afterwards  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  left  her  at 
Kewburyport  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  We  did  not  return  to  the  bay  that 
year. 

Q.  During  that  trip  four  men  were  paid  $20  a  mouth ;  how  many 
men  came  in  the  next  grade! — A.  The  wages  averaged  from  $20  to  $30 
a  mouth. 

Q.  How  knany  men  received  $30  ? — A.  Kot  more  than  one  or  two.  I 
could  not  say  exactly.    Their  wages  were  $25  or  $30. 

Q.  I  merely  want  the  average  f — A.  It  was  $25. 

Q.  For  fourteen  men  f — A.  Yes.  I  mean  for  the  crew,  outside  of  what 
we  called  a  sharesman. 

Q.  Fourteen  men  were  paid  $25 1 — ^A.  I  would  not  say  fourteen,  but 
with  four  taken  out  this  would  be  the  case. 

Q.  How  many  got  $25  f — A.  Four  from  fourteen  leaves  ten. 

Q.  Ten  received  $25  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  the  other  four  cost? — A.  They  averaged  $40  a  month* 
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These  ore  oonsidered  by  the  crew  as  sharesmeD,  because  they  are  hired 
to  replace  the  other  sharesmen. 

Q.  What  did  the  eqaipment  costf — A.  We  fitted  oat  for  400  barrels 
of  mackerelt  and  these  barrels  then  cost  about  sixty-five  cents  apiece. 

Q.  Give,  if  you  can,  the  cost  of  the  barrels,  provisions,  salt,  bait,  &c., 
all  together. — A.  The  outfittings  would  cost  about  $700. 

Q.  Give  us  the  items? — A.  There  would  be  about  one  hundred  barrels 
of  salt,  at  about  ninety  cents  each,  400  empty  barrels,  at  sixty  cents  each ; 
the  salt  then  cost  something  like  $1.75  a  hogshead,  and  that  comprises 
two  barrels.  I  also  put  down  $50  for  flour  and  beef;  sugar,  molasses, 
bread,  apples,  and  such  things  would  be  provided  besides.  The  minor 
outfitting  would  cost  $75. 

Q.  We  are  solely  dealing  with  a  schooner  with  a  crew  of  14  men  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  not  think  that  the  provisions  for  these  men  for  three 
and  one-half  months  would  cost  more  than  $75! — A.  I  only  gave  the 
small  stores  at  $75. 

Q.  What  would  it  cost  to  feed  these  fourteen  men  for  three  and  one- 
half  months? — A.  You  can  set  it  down  at  $1.50  a  week  each.  They 
pay  in  the  boarding-houses  $1.25  a  week,  and  on  board  their  provisions 
would  be  more  expensive.    They  allow  $1.50  a  week  for  this  purpose. 

Q.  That  would  be  $21  a  week  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks  t — ^That 
would  be  about  as  near  as  you  can  get  at  it. 

Q.  What  amount  of  bait  was  taken  t — A.  On  these  trips  we  gen- 
erally took  about  forty  barrels  of  pogies,  costing  about  three  dollars  a 
barrel,  and  some  clams. 

Q.  How  many  clams  t — A.  From  six  to  eight  barrels,  or  perhaps  five 
barrels  with  40  barrels  of  pogies. 

Q.  What  would  the  lines  cost? — A.  A  trifle — $10, 1  guess. 

Q.  The  books  and  lines  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  insurance  on  such  a  vessel  or  the  outfittings  of 
the  trip  f — A.  Many  do  not  insure  at  all. 

Q.  There  is  not  much  insurance  taken  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  But  there  were  cases  of  shipwrecks  during  these  years  f— A.  Yes, 
there  were. 

Q.  What  other  expenses  were  there  T — A.  Those  of  packing  off- 
preparing  the  fish  for  market  and  culling  them. 

Q.  What  would  the  Inspection  cost  per  barrel  f — A.  Fifty  cents. 

Q.  And  branding  and  packing  f — A.  That  is  included  in  inspection. 
It  would  cost  about  $1.25  to  inspect  each  barrel,  but  in  this  case  we  had 
the  barrels  with  us.    Inspection  means  the  barreling  and  all. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  then  rebarrel  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  of  mackerel  did  you  get  that  trip  ? — A.  I  think 
300. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  price  at  which  they  then  sold  in  the 
market  t — A.  This  was  told  us. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  it? — A.  1  think  No.  1  sold  for  about  $16  that 
year.  The  mackerel,  as  a  general  thing,  were  large.  There  was  never 
more  than  $2  difference  between  the  price  of  ones  and  twos  at  that 
time. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  secure  on  the  Ellen  during  the  trip  that 
yearf — A.  Three  hundred  and  ninety. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  mean  to  say  that  your  whole  catch  consisted  of  No. 
1  ? — A.  No ;  but  this  was  the  case  for  two-thirds  of  it ;  the  remainder 
would  be  No.  2.    We  had  no  threes  that  year. 

Q.  What  (lid  No.  twos  then  bring?— A.  From  $13.50  to  $14. 
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Q.  This  was  in  1854  ?— A.  Tes ;  No.  ones  were  sold  as  high  as  $20 
that  year,  bat  the  average  price  was  $16.  The  inspecting,  branding, 
and  repacking  of  the  barrels  cost  fifty  cents  each. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  your  last  trip  in  American  vessel  ? — A.  No;  it  was 
not. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  next  American  vessel  in  which  yon 
were  ? — A.  The  Fanny. 

Q.  Which  was  wrecked  ? — A.  No ;  she  was  not. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  dnring  the  year  following  the  one  when  you 
were  on  the  £]len  f — A.  On  the  Julia  Franklin. 

Q.  That  was  in  1854!— A.  No;  in  1855. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  in  1856  !— A.  On  the  Morning  Star. 

Q.  When  did  you  start  on  a  vessel  of  your  own  again  f — A.  In  1857, 
on  tbe  Josephine.  I  was  proprietor  of  her  for  four  years.  I  have  run 
her  in  this  business  all  through,  with  the  Game  Cock  and  others. 

Q.  The  Josephine  was  the  first  of  your  own  vessels  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  f — A.  Forty. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  have  on  herf — A.  Eleven. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make? — A.  Two.  I  went  late  the  first 
-season,  and  was  out  two  months  and  eight  days;  I  obtained  400  barrels. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  with  the  mackerel  ? — A.  I  shipped  them  to 
the  United  States. 

Q.  Yourself! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Direct? — ^A.  No;  I  did  not  do  so  that  trip.  I  sold  them  at  Ofaar- 
lottetown  to  I.  0.  Hall. 

Q.  That  was  in  1857  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  no  duty  on  the  fish  then  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  1858  and  '59  ? — A.  In  1858  I  think  I  was  on  a 
vessel  belonging  to  Hall. 

Q.  As  captain  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  put  a  man  on  my  own  vessel.  The  reason 
I  lett  her  was  because  I  had  been  very  successful  on  this  vessel  the  year 
before.    She  was  of  American  style,  but  built  on  the  island. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  in  her  on  shares  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  shares  did  3'ou  have  ? — A.  I  had  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
tbe  whole  catch  and  one-half  of  the  fish  £  caught. 

Q.  And  the  following  year  you  went  back  to  your  own  vessel  ? — A.  I 
ol>tained  a  vessel  that  winter — the  Game  Cock— of  100  tons. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  with  her? — A.  In  the  bay,  in  the  mackerel 
business,  for  two  years. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  did  yon  begin  ? — A.  In  July. 

Q.  What  was  your  vessel  doing  prior  to  July  ?— A.  She  went  up  to 
the  West  Indies. 

Q.  She  was  not  exclusively  used  as  a  fishing- vessel  ? — A.  No ;  she 
was  built  for  fishing  and  coasting.  She  was  a  coaster  in  winter,  and 
employed  at  fishing  during  the  summer. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  her?— A.  Two  years. 

Q.  This  will  bring  us  to  1860;  what  vessel  were  you  in  after  that? — 
A.  In  the  Livy.  I  sold  her.  I  was  in  her  one  year,  and  in  1865  I  was 
in  her  again. 

Q.  What  did  yon  go  into  after  1866  ? — A.  I  was  in  a  schooner. 

Q.  Did  you  own  her? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  boQght  her? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  fish  then  ? — A.  In  1867  I  was  in  the  bay. 

Q.  And  1868  ?— A.  Then  I  was  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  made  up  your  mind  to  give  up  the  business  on 
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aeooant  of  the  daty  t — A.  In  1866.   That  was  the  first  year  cotters  were 
employed. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  of  mackerel  did  yon^satch  in  1866  T — A.  Two 
hondred  and  forty. 
Q.  During  how  many  months  t — A.  Abont  two  and  a  half.  . 

Q.  What  was  the  vessel  doing  the  rest  of  the  year! — A.  I  sold  her. 
Q.  And  what  did  yon  do  the  following  year,  1867  f — A.  I  went  buy- 
ing mackerel  along  the  coast. 
Q.  Of  farmers  who  canght  them  in  boats  t — A.  Tea. 
Q.  And  what  did  yon  do  with  themf — ^A.  I  shipped  them  to  Boston. 
Q.  Did  yon  ship  or  sell  themt — A.  I  shipped  to  Boston  and  sold 
them.  • 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  sell  in  Boston  f — A.  To  Hall  &  Merrick. 
Q.  Yon  dealt  with  Hall;  he  was  on  the  island f — A.  They  had  an 
office  there. 

Q.  When  you  say  yon  shipped  them  to  Boston  you  mean  you  sold 
ibem  to  a  man  who  lived  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  who  happened 
to  be  an  American  citizen,  and  to  have  another  house  in  Boston ;  do  you 
call  that  shipping  them  to  Boston f — A.  I  do  not  say  that  I  so  shipped 
this  trip. 

Q.  When  you  sold  to  Hall  &  Merrick  you  sold  at  Charlottetown,  di^ 
yon  notf — A.  Yesj  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  all  my  catches  in  the 
Game  Cock.    I  shipped  to  Boston  on  my  own  account. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  fish  yon  bought  around  the  island,  and  £  ask 
to  whom  did  you  sell  them! — A.  They  were  sold  in  Boston,  and  bought 
on  the  joint  account  of  Hall  and  myself. 

Q.  Then  you  were  in  partnership  with  himf — A.  Yes;  they  were  all 
shipped  to  Boston. 
Q.  Were  they  sold  on  joint  account  at  Boston? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  many  years  did  you  follow  that  system  T — A.  Two  years. 
Q.  Were  these  fish  sold  as  American  or  as  British  fishf — A.  As  British 
fish. 
Q.  And  you  paid  the  duty  of  |2  a  barrel  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  barrels  yon  bought  the  first  year 
you  worked  on  joint  account  f — A.  We  bought  about  ^ve  hundred  bar- 
rels. 

Q.  What  did  they  cost  you  ? — A.  We  paid  from  |4  to  $8  a  barrel  for 
them ;  the  barrels  held  two  hundred  pounds.  We  bought  them  from 
the  fishermen — ones,  twos,  and  threes.  We  did  not  cull  them  at  the 
time,  bat  we  did  so  at  Charlottetown. 

Q.  When  did  you  resume  fishing  t — A.  I  also  fished  that  year.    I  had 
the  vessel  ont  fishing  and  buying  both. 
Q.  The  same  vessel  f — A.  Yes ;  the  Josephine. 
Q.  Yon  ran  her  on  joint  account  with  Mr.  Hall  t— A.  Yes ;  she  was 
chartered  on  joint  account.    She  was  a  British  vessel. 
Q.  This  was  in  1866  and  '67  and  '68 1—A.  It  was  in  1868  and  1874. 
Q.  That  was  your  business  all  along  these  years  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Yoa  bought  as  many  fish  as  you  caught  probably,  did  you  not  f — 
A.  We  bought  more  than  we  caught.  We  took  only  a  small  crew.    We 
bought  along  the  shore  and  caught  some  in  the  vicinity. 
Q.  Did  you  sell  goods,  too  t — ^A.  Y'es. 

Q.  A  good  deal  of  the  traffic  consisted  of  barter,  I  suppose  t — A.  Yes^ 
and  we  also  paid  cash. 

Q.  This  brings  you  down  to  1873  ! — A.  This  comes  down  to^l874. 
In  1875  I  went  likewise  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Halt.  We  took  in 
three  or  four  vessels,  and  traded.    I  went  down  to  the  Magdalen  Islands 
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and.boaght  a  large  qaantity  of  fish  there.    We  shipped  1,680  barrels 
that  year. 

Q.  Yoa  did  not  say  mnch  in  yonr  testimony  yesterday  aboat  the 
mackerel  fishery  about  the  Magdalen  Islands,  did  yoa  f — A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Is  not  that  as  good  a  place  for  catchiog  fish  as  there  is  in  the 
gnlf  T — A.  No ;  it  is  not  The  mackerel  there  are  principally  cangbt  by 
^e  vessels  among  shoal  rocks,  and  in  small  spots  where  they  stay  a 
little  while  and  are  hard  to  get  oat  of.  It  is  very  blowy  there  part  of 
the  year. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  regard  the  Magdalen  Islands  as  a  good  place  for 
fishing t — A.  We  do,  but  we  cannot  well  fish  there. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  •f  fish  caught  down  there  f — A.  Some  fish 
are  got  there. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  t — A.  O,  yes — by  boats. 

Q.  And  by  vessels  f — A.  There  is  good  herring  fishing  at  this  point. 

Q.  And  is  there  not  also  mackerel  fishing  ? — A.  There  are  some  mack- 
erel about  these  islands,  but  not  many  compared  with  other  parts  of  the 
gulf.    I  should  say  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  vessels  go  there. 

Q.  One-fifth  of  the  entire  fleet,  British  and  American  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  other  four-fifths  do  not  go  there  at  all  t— A. 
I  do  not  say  that ;  they  are  back  and  forth.  These  vessels  are  like  a 
flock  of  birds,  flying  all  over  the  country.  I  think  that  is  the  average 
all  the  season.    I  mean  that. 

Q.  Then  one-flfth  of  the  fishing  done  in  the  gulf  is  done  at  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  more  f — A.  Not  more ;  the  vessels  run  back  and  forth 
around  the  islands ;  they  do  not  stay  and  fish  at  one  plaoe. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  seining  of  herring  at  the  Magdalen  Islands— is 
that  always  done  on  shore  T — A.  Always  on  shore,  except  in  the  case  of 
purse  seining,  and  this  has  been  practiced  of  late  years  in  the  bay. 

Q.  These  seines  cannot  be  used  on  shore  at  all  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  They  require  deep  water  1 — A.  Yes,  though  they  have  seines  for 
shoal  water,  eight,  nine,  or  ten  fathoms  deep. 

Q.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  purse  seining  is  done  in  deep  water)— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  any  difiSculty  experienced  in  seining  herring  on  the  Magdalen 
Islands  from  boats  t  It  can  be  done  in  boats  f — A.  Yes,  and  also  in 
shoal  water. 

Q.  It  is  not  very  expensive  when  done  from  boats  T — A.  No ;  of  late 
years  it  has  been  preferred  with  purse  seines.  I  have  found  the  her- 
ring there  during  the  last  twenty  years  I  visited  the  islands,  mostly  in 
the  spring. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  Americans  buy  most  of  their  herring  f — A. 
During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  they  have  done  so ;  the  fish  cost 
from  four  to  five  cents  a  barrel ;  they  generally  call  at  Oanso  on  their 
way  down  and  charter  seines ;  they  give  so  much  a  load,  and  the  aver- 
age is  about  four  or  five  cents  a  barrel.  I  have  sold  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  for  five  cents  each. 

Q.  You  sell  them  to  the  Americansf — A.  Yes;  and  to  oar  own  vessels. 
They  usually  buy  rather  than  stop  and  do  shore-seining  for  themselves; 
they  find  it  comes  mnch  cheaper.  Of  late  years,  however,  they  cannot 
buy  so  many  as  they  did  on  shore;  this  is  due  to  the  purse-seining. 

Q.  Because  the  fish  do  not  strike  the  shore,  there  has  been  complete 
failure  in  the  herring  catch  f — A.  Yes;  for  four  or  five  years  purse-seines 
have  been  used  there ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  fish  were  leaving 
the  shore.    A  large  fleet  going  down  could  not  get  enough  for  a  trip. 
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Q.  Purae-^eiDiBg  is  a  very  oomprebensive  mode  of  catohing  fish  f — ^A. 
It  is  verj  bandy. 

Q.  Yoa  eao  tJbos  eatoh  fish  whether  or  ao  they  are  iocliaed  to  bitef — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  no  bait  is  reqaired  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  And  yoa  do  not  have  to  wait  to  be  sare  of  getting  fish ;  whenever 
yon  know  there  is  a  school  yoa  can  take  possession  of  it  and  bring  them 
on  board  t — ^A.  Yes, 

Q.  It  is  done  by  force  instead  of  by  frand  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  IToQ  think  that  the  seining  that  has  been  practiced  off  the  Ameri- 
can coast  acconnts  for  the  poor  condition  of  year  bay  fisheries  daring 
the  past  foar  and  five  years ;  did  you  not  j^esterday  say  that  this  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the  schools  on  their 
way  np  f — A.  No.  The  American  fleet  did  not  freqnent  our  waters 
maeh  last  year  as  daring  the  previous  year.  Probably  if  they  had  done 
so,  they  would  have  had  as  good  fishing  as  during  former  years. 

Q.  Yoa  think  the  troable  met  with  last  year  was  dae  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  were  not  here  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Yoa  say  that  this  was  the  case  on  Prince  Edward  Island  f — A*  No, 
bot  in  all  parts  of  the  bay. 

Q.  Perhaps  their  not  getting  fish  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Ameri- 
can flsbennen.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  fishery  report,  which  says  that 
the  mackerel  fishing  last  year  was  a  failure  on  the  coast  of  Prince  Ed* 
ward  Island  f — A.  I  say  that  last  year  there  were  not  as  many  fish  oaoght 
as  was  the  case  previously. 

Q.  You  would  not  call  the  fishery  a  fkilare  becaose  less  people  came 
there  to  fish,  if  the  fish  were  waiting  to  be  caught  f — A.  Gertainly  not 

Q.  You  think  that  the  failure  of  the  fisheries  was  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  Americans  to  come  here  f — ^A.  I  alluded  to  the  North  Shore  mack* 
erel  fishing  last  year. 

Q.  What  north  shore  f *-A.  Labrador,  and  down  to  Seven  Islands  and 
€kasp6,  and  all  this  coast.  A  large  body  of  mackerel  were  at  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands  last  year. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  had  not  enterprise  enough  to  come  and  catch 
them  1 — k»  I  did  not  see  more  than  a  few  of  their  vessels  last  year. 

Q.  What  kept  them  away  f — ^A.  I  think  it  was  because  they  had  ex- 
pensive seines,  and  because  they  found  fish  on  their  coast,  and  couse- 
qoeotly  they  would  rather  stay  there  than  come  down  to  the  bay. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  failure  of  your  mackerel  fisheries 
spoken  of  in  all  your  reports  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  was  not 
doe  to  the  fact  that  of  the  fish  not  being  there,  but  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  Americans  got  their  fish  at  home  f — ^A.  This  was  not  entirely 
the  case.  The  same  body  of  fish  that  firequents  the  American  fluents 
oar  sboie.  We  find  them  in  oar  waters ;  they  take  their  course  down 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  come  to  the  gulf  and  as  far  as  fresh  water,  and 
when  the  water  gets  cold  they  turn ;  we  foUow  the  schools  all  round, 
atartiog  from  Cape  May  in  the  spring. 

Q.  And  wherever  yon  find  tbem  with  purse-seines  you  can  catch 
lbea,caii  yont — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  do  not  begin  to  fish  for  them  up  here  antil  July, 
do  yoa  f — ^A.  We  commence  in  June— about  the  15th  of  June. 

Q.  At  what  time  does  the  school  usually  arrive  off  Nova  Scotia  f — A. 
They  do  not  strike  there  till  about  the  first  of  June ;  on  the  coast  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  we  generally  fit  out  for  mackerel  along  about  the 
10th  or  15th  of  that  month. 

Q.  Now,  by  manning  a  first-rate  vessel,  well  fitted  out  to  engage  in 
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this  basinesd,  the  proper  way  to  do  is  to  begin  in  the  spring  down  m  far 
as  Gape  May  and  then  to  follow  the  fish  np  and  down  in  the  mode  which 
jon  have  described  T — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  You  think  it  depends  on  where  the  fishermen  live  f — A.  Princi- 
pally ;  but  we  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  the  American  shore  fisheries 
unless  we  winter  in  some  American  harbor. 

Q.  You  could  winter  in  Halifax,  could  yon  notf — A.  We  woald 
rather  winter  our  vessels  at  home. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  are  there  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery— 
I  do  not  mean  boats  and  vessels — owned  in  Prince  Edward  Island?— 
A.  Well,  there  have  been  about  forty  sail. 

Q.  That  is  the  utmost  figure  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  tonnage  T — A.  Forty-five  or  fifty-five  tons. 

Q.  What  other  parts  of  the  Dominion  are  there  where  mackerel -ves- 
sels are  fitted  out?— A.  There  is  another  pretty  large  fleet  fitted  out  in- 
side the  gut — the  Out  of  Ganso,  of  course. 

Q.  How  large  is  this  fleet? — A.  It  belongs  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Gape 
Breton,  as  high  as  the  Gut  of  Ganso,  and  np  to  Eastport,  Petton,  and 
Galais. 

Q.  You  do  not  include  in  your  reckoning  Galais  and  Eastportf— A 
We  take  half  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  British  Ganadian  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  mackerel 
fishery  ? — ^A.  The  British  fishery  fleet  for  some  six  or  eight  years  has 
consisted  of  some  two  hundred  sail. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  tonnage  of  the  vessels  ? — A.  Forty-five  tons. 

Q.  There  are  hardly  any  large  vessels  owned  up  here? — A.  There  are 
a  few.    £  have  seen  np  here  vessels  of  120  tons. 

Q.  Which  are  used  exclosively  for  this  fishery? — A.  Throughout  the 
summer.  There  have  not  been  many  of  this  class,  however,  engaged  in 
the  fishing  of  late  years. 

Q.  And  why  not? — A.  This  is  due  to  the  depression  in  trade;  the 
markets  for  fish  have  gone  down,  as  a  general  thing,  and  they  have  given 
up  the  idea  of  fitting  vessels  out  expressly  for  the  mackerel  business; 
besides,  there  are  large  quantities  of  these  fish  caught  in  seines.  They 
are  always  found  in  bodies. 

Q.  The  seine  fishery  has  controlled  the  market  of  late  years,  has  it 
not? — A.  It  has. 

Q.  And  the  hookand-line  inshore  fishery? — A.  It  does  not  injure  the 
seine-fishing  on  our  coasts  at  all,  but  I  think  it  has  injured  the  fishing 
on  the  American  coasts. 

Q.  Did  you  find  it  pretty  bard  to  pay  a  duty  of  $2  a  barrel  on  yonr 
mackerel? — A.  No;  I  did  not  so  find  it;  for  some  years,  at  least>,  we 
have  not  paid  it.  If  the  American  fishermen  were  kept  off  the  coast  we 
would  think  nothing  of  paying  a  duty  of  $2  a  barrel ;  for  their  catches 
would  then  be  small  and  they  would  have  to  pay  us  a  bigger  price,  and 
we  would  make  money  ont  of  it. 

Q.  This  was  before  purse-seines  were  used? — A.  It  was  when  the  duty 
was  levied.  I  would  feel  pretty  sore  at  times.  I  would  come  around  a 
point  with  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  and  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit. 
A  cutter  would  come  out  but  would  not  take  notice  of  my  vessel  as  it 
was  a  British  vessel.  I  would  know  that  the  mackerel  would  strike  in 
for  the  shore  and  where  to  find  them,  and  often  having  waited  a  week 
for  an  opportunity  to  fish,  when  the  mackerel  came  alongside,  I  would 
feel  it  pretty  hard  to  see  the  cutter  disappear  and  the  other  vessels  pop 
in  to  perhaps  not  a  mile  from  the  shore.  They  would  perceive  me 
catching  the  fish  with  glasses  and  they  would  make  for  the  schools.    So 
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many  vessels  woald  come  in  that  there  would  be  hardly  room  in  which 
to  fish.  The  mackerel  woald  at  oaee  be  taken  ap  by  the  Americaa  fish- 
ennen,  and  I  was  often  forced  to  leave  the  spot. 

Q.  Why  t — A.  Beoaose  the  vessels  lay  so  close  beside  me  and  each 
other. 

Q.  Bat  yoa  were  nearer  to  the  fish  than  they ;  why  did  yoa  leave  f — 
A.  Beeaose  these  vessels  woald  ran  in  and  say,  ^^  We  are  going  to  fish ; 
now  is  oar  only  chance.'' 

Q.  Why  shoald  yoa  have  been  so  modest  as  to  leave  t — A.  Becaase 
they  woald  come  alongside  and  say,  ^'  This  is  our  chance  to  fish.'' 

Q.  Why  had  you  to  get  out  of  their  way  more  than  they  out  of  your 
*  way  t — A.  They  heave  to  with  the  wind  off  shore.    The  first  vessel  lies 
to  and  fishes  for  mackerel;  another  vessel  goes  under  her^  the  fish  leave 
the  first  vesseL 

Q.  Then  the  American  boats  draw  the  fish  away  from  you  t — A.  Any 
vessel  which  comes  alongside  will  do  it. 

Q.  When  using  the  same  biit  T — A.  Yes ;  it  does  not  matter  what 
kind  of  bait  you  use.  If  left  there  alone  we  had  a  good  business.  I 
thought  it  pretty  hard  that  the  American  vessels  shoald  take  the  fish 
in  our  own  waters,  and  compel  us  to  pay  $2  per  barrel  duty. 

Q.  You  thought  of  giving  up  the  business  before  the  last  treaty  was 
adopted — the  Treaty  of  Washington — because  the  effect  of  the  duties 
was  so  bad  f — ^A.  The  duty  did  not  affect  ns,  but  the  American  fisher* 
men  were  allowed  to  dome  inshore. 

Q.  The  state  of  things  was  such  before  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
that  yoa  thought  of  abandoning  the  business  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  state  of  things  yoa  attribute  to  the  combined  effect  of 
the  American  fishing  and  the  duty ;  is  that  what  you  wish  us  to  under- 
stand f — A.  Yes ;  I  certainly  came  to  that  conclusion. 

Q.  Your  goverument  vessels  did  all  they  could  to  keep  the  coast  dear^ 
did  they  not? — A.  I  don't  think  they  did.  We  followed  the  mackerel 
close  inshore,  and  got  among  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  might 
be  a  week  sometimes  in  a  harbor  waiting  for  the  fish.  We  had  then  to 
make  the  trip  in  a  few  days,  perhaps  24  hours  out  of  ten  days,  and  would 
ran  along  the  shore  with  the  whole  fieet.  We  lost  no  time  in  making 
up  our  minds  to  get  ahead  to  the  mackerel.  Sometimes  there  would  be 
cutters  in  the  fleet,  which  would  be  300  sail. 

Q.  Did  yoo  talk  over  the  matter  of  the  treaty  with  Mr.  Hall,  the  gen- 
tleman with  whom  you  were  connected  in  business  T — A.  Yes ;  we  have 
talked  it  over. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  him,  or  differ  from  him,  in  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  of  allowing  your  fish  to  enter  the  United  States  free  of  duty  f — A. 
We  have  always  acted  together  pretty  well. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  honor  bright,  that  you  lost  more  by  the  duty 
than  yon  gained  by  excluding  American  fishing-vessels,  and  that  you 
are  the  better  off  to-day  by  l^ing  allowed  to  import  your  fish  free  of 
doty  into  American  markets  ? — A.  No ;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Yoa  would  rather  have  the  Americans  excluded  from  the  inshore 
fisheries,  and  have  your  fish  imported  into  the  United  States  subject  to 
whatever  duty  the  United  States  thought  fit  to  impose  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  say  that  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hall  f — A.  I  don't  know 
that  it  is. 

Q*  Have  yoo  not  talked  with  him  about  this  specific  point! — A.  No : 
we  talked  the  fishing  over,  talked  about  the  catches  and  duties,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing. 

Q.  Have  yoa  not  talked  about  the  specific  point  as  to  which  I  am 
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asking  yoa ;  and  don't  yoa  know  what  his  opinion  is  f — A.  On  my  oath 
I  cannot  give  Mr.  Hall's  opinion  on  this  matter. 

Q.  Yon  don^t  know  the  opinion  of  the  islanders  T — ^A.  I  know  what 
Mr.  Hall  has  said. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  opinion  of  yonr  own  island  to  have  been  tfans 
expressed,  that  if  the  duties  conld  be  removed^  they  were  content  to 
have  the  Americans  use  the  inshore  fisheries f — ^A.  No;  all  the  talk  on 
this  matter,  and  everywhere  the  general  opinion  is^  that  it  is  no  equiv- 
alent whatever.  They  all  agree,  and  we  have  talked  over  ttie  fisheries 
in  onr  meetings,  that  ever  since  the  dnty  has  been  taken  o£f—- the  doty 
of  12  per  barrel — we  have  no  equivalent  whatever;  that  is,  the  giving 
to  ns  of  the  American-shore  fisheries,  and  onr  allowing  them  to  catch 
mackerel  where  they  please  is  no  equivalent  at  all.  The  American-shore 
fisheries  have  no  value  to  ns.  That  is  the  general  opinioa-^tbat  is  the 
opinion  of  every  man  I  have  ever  had  conversation  with, 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  duty,  is  that  a  benefltt— A.  No^ 
because  the  Americans  can  come  here  and  catch  fish  where  tkey  please 
and  glut  the  market. 

Q.  Ton  catch  more  fish  than  you  did  formeriy  t — A.  Yes,  and  so  do 
the  American  people. 

Q.  You  are  sending  more  fish  into  the  United' States  1 — A.  If  the  fish 
were  not  caught  on  our  coast  by  American  fishermen,  there  would  be 
more  demand  for  our  fish.  They  cannot  supply  their  markets  firom  the 
American  inshore  fisheries.    From  my  experience  I  know  it  has  ftuled. 

Q.  You  say  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  yonr  island  f — A. 
Yes,  that  is  tbe  general  opinion. 

Q.  Was  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  at  the  time  the  treaty  was 
adopted?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  opinion  at  the  time  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  ab- 
rogated  T — A.  The  people  of  the  island  had  not  gone  into  the  mackerel 
fijshing  very  extensively. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  abrogated^  was  it  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  your  island  that  they  were  better  off  with  a 
dnty  on  fish,  such  as  the  United  States  might  see  fit  to  impose,  and  the 
Americans  excluded  from  the  inshore  fisheries  t — A.  Do  I  understand 
yon  to  refer  to  the  Washington  Treaty  or  to  the  Beciproeity  Treaty  f 

Q.  To  the  Beciproeity  Treaty.  What  was  the  opinion  of  yonr  people 
then  f — ^A.  At  that  time  there  was  no  duty  imposed  on  onr  fish  by  the 
United  States,  not  to  amount  to  anything.  I  don't  know  that  tbers  was 
any  duty ;  that  was  before  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  ended. — A. 
When  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  ended,  and  the  duty  was  put  on  maokecel, 
we  felt  in  this  way:  that  the  American  fieet  of  vemls  would  have 
larger  catches  on  our  shores  and  privileges  neariy  equri  to  as,  unless 
we  kept  them  outside  with  cutters,  and  yet  we  would  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  duty  of  $2  per  barrel  for  taking  in  the  fish.  This  we  did  not  look 
on  as  a  fair  shake.    Tbis  is  the  argument  of  It. 

Q.  Did  you,  up  to  the  time  the  I^iprocity  Treaty  ended,  regard  your- 
selves as  better  offt — A.  No. 

Q.  Considered  it  an  injury  to  them,  did  theyf — ^A.  An  injury  daring 
that  time,  for  we  had  very  little  fish  going  into  the  United  States  market 
before  tljat.  Our  trade  was  principally  with  our  produce,  our  crops, 
especially  potatoes.    When  the  duties  came  on  they  shut  up  that  trade. 

Q.  Did  your  people  not  regard  the  imposition  of  the  duty  on  fish  enter- 
ing the  United  States  as  injuring  you  more  than  you  would-  gain  by 
excluding  Amoncnn  vessels  from  the  inshore  fisheries? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Not  then  t— A.  No. 

Q.  That  was  noc  the  opinioa  of  the  people  of  the  island  t-^A.  No. 

Q-  Have  you  heard  them  express  an  opinion  that  the  inshore  fishing 
is  worth  more  than  the  $2  per  barrel  dnty  t — A.  Yes.  All  leadiug  men 
and  men  interested  in  the  fishing  business  are  of  that  opinion. 

Q.  And  have  been  so  right  along  t — A.  Yes;  since  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside  t — A.  At  fcSouris,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Has  that  always  been  yonr  hornet— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  Jersey  people  comtng  there  to  fish  sometimes  1 — A. 
That  is  on  the  Labrador  coast.  They  are  the  Jersey  people  from  the 
coast  of  Bngland ;  they  have  large  fisheries  on  the  Labrador  coast. 

By  Mn  Foster : 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  Something 
like  140,000. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  fishermen  by  business;  I  don't  meaa 
fSumers  who  fish  in  summer  f— A.  I  dont  know  that  we  have  many  peo- 
ple in  the  island  who  carry  on  only  the  fishing  bnsinesa.  Farmers  fol- 
low flshiog  as  much  as  anybody  else  in  the  summer  season. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  oonsidenible  number  who  follow  the  fishing^  business 
during  the  year  f — ^A.  No ;  they  do  many  things.  They  are  engaged  in 
all  kinds  of  business  and  preparing  for  next  season.  Many  bnild  boats 
and  vessels. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  benefit  we  derived  in  the  island  from  that 
treaty  t — A.  Oar  produce  went  into  the  tTnited  States  free,  and  we  de* 
rived  some  benefit  from  that ;  it  increased  onr  trade  a  good  deal.  In 
fkct,  at  that  time,  we  were  opening  up  a  new  conutry,  and  that  treaty 
was  the  means  of  clearing  it  up  and  causing  a  great  many  more  people 
to  enter  into  business. 

Q.  We  shipped  oats  and  farm  produce  from  the  island  t — A.  Yes ; 
American  vessels  would  enter  our  harbors  and  buy  our  produce  and 
beef  and  pork. 

Q.  All  the  agricultural  produce  was  shipped  under  that  treaty  to  the 
States  t— A.  Almost  all. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  fishing  ig  concerned,  at  that  time  the  people  were  not 
so  extensively  engaged  in  the  business  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  the  benefit  which  it  is  claimed  we  derived  under  the  Beciprocity 
Treaty  was  chiefly  confined  to  agricultural  produce  t — A.  Altogether. 
At  that  time  there  were  only  two  fishing  firms  on  the  island. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  |2  per  barrel  placed  upon  Canadian  fish,  do 
yoa  not  think  that  the  abolition  of  the  duty  would  be  an  equivalent  for 
the  admission  of  Americans  into  our  fishing  waters  T — ^A.  I  say  it  is  no 
equivalent  at  all. 

Q.  Please  explain  why  it  is  not  equivalent — A.  The  American  fish- 
ing fleet  come  down  here.  No.  2  mackerel  were  selling  a  few  years  ago 
in  Boston  at  $13  per  barrel.  Owing  to  there  being  a  short  catch  on  the 
American  shores  they  are  quoted  at  $20  per  barrel.  If  no  American 
vessels  were  allowed  to  fish  on  our  shores  this  year  we  would  have  a 
good  pile  of  money^  I  would  not  wish  any  better  business.  We  had 
bad  acooants  of  American  seiners  in  our  waters,  and  if  they  make  large 
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catohes — and  they  cannot  help  it,  for  mackerel  are  there — the  price  of 
mackerel  will  fall,  and  we  will  lose  $5  or  $6  per  barrel  in  price. 

Q.  Yon  have  spoken  of  Magdalen  Islands  as  being  to  some  extent  a 
ftshing  gronnd,  and  have  said  that  one-fifth  of  the  fleet,  in  all  proba- 
bility, wonld  fish  there  dnring  the  season  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Supposing  Americans  were  admitted  to  Magdalen  Islands  and 
•Kdnded  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  Bay  Ghalenrs,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  gulf,  wonld  it  be  worth  their  while  to  make  fishing  trips  T — Al.  I 
think  a  very  small  fleet  wonld  come  down.  Allowing  them  Magdalen 
Islands  and  the  deep  water  of  the  gnlf,  it  wonld  not  pay  to  fit  their 
vessels.  Occasionally  a  vessel  might  come  in  with  a  trip,  but  they  could 
not  make  it  a  paying  business,  and  they  would  look  at  it  in  that  light 

Q.  One  reason  you  gave  for  not  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
American  fishing-grounds  was  that  the  vessels  must  be  laid  up  in 
American  harbors  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  the  year,  on  an  average,  are  you  able  to  leave 
your  harbors  t — A.  On  an  average,  about  the  15th  May,  on  the  east  part 
of  the  coast 

Q.  Would  it  be  worth  your  while  to  commence  a  voyage  to  the  Amer- 
ican shores,  leaving  on  the  15th  May  Y — ^A.  No.  We  would  not  meet  the 
first  school,  and  wonld  not  have  a  fair  show  with  the  American  fleet 
:  Q.  Some  seasons  you  are  later  than  thatt — ^A.  Some  seasons  in  June. 

Q.  Would  any  sane  man  on  the  island  attempt  to  prosecute  fishing  on 
the  American  shore  and  send  a  vessel  south  1 —  i.  No ;  I  don't  think 
any  man  there  would  attempt  it. 

Q.  Could  it  be  donef — ^A.  It  could  not  be  done. 

Q.  Supposing  you  could  get  the  vessels  out,  would  you  feel  inclined 
to  go  into  such  a  speculation  and  send  vessels  down  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Wonld  it  pay  to  get  out  vessels  and  send  them  down  there  T — A.  I 
don't  believe  it  wonld.  I  cannot  see  there  would  be  any  encouragement 
tb  do  it  For  this  reason,  we  have  only  about  six  months'  fishing  season 
in  the  gnlf.  If  we  built  vessels  specially  for  the  fishing  business  we 
would  have  to  leave  them  in  American  harbors  during  the  winter 
season.  The  expense  of  keeping  the  vessels  there,  and  travelling  back- 
ward and  forward,  wonld  be  such  a  heavy  expense  that  it  would  Dot  be 
a  profitable  business. 

Q.  And  practically  it  has  not  been  attempted  f — A.  No;  I  don't  think- 
it  will  be  for  some  time.    I  think  I  do  the  principal  fishing  business  on 
the  island,  and  I  don't  think  I  will  attempt  it  any  way  for  ten  years. 

Q.  When  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  ended,  and  our  mackerel  were  taxed 
|2  per  barrel,  did  the  Americans  confine  themselves  to  fishing  outside 
the  three-mile  limit  t — A.  Not  at  all.  This  is  what  I  complain  of.  I  was 
tied  up  both  ways ;  they  took  the  fish  from  me,  and  then  they  compelled 
me  to  pay  12  per  barrel  duty. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  disadvantage  that  results  to  you  from  the  presence 
of  the  American  fleet,  explain  how  it  is  that  they  take  away  the  fish 
ft'om  you  and  compel  you  to  leave  the  fishing-ground? — A.  The  vessels 
gather  at  the  north  part  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  bend  of  the  island. 
When  a  wind  comes  from  the  north  we  run  to  Georgetown,  Port  Hood, 
or  Souris,  and  we  have  to  lie  in  harbor.  As  soon  as  the  wind  changes, 
we  take  two  or  three  days,  sometimes  a  week,  to  go  on  the  grounds;  we 
never  go  there  unless  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  sonthward.  We 
afterwards  run  close  inshore  and  find  the  mackerel  there.  We  know 
that  the  fish  work  to  the  shore  when  the  water  is  smooth ;  when  it  is 
rough  they  lie  at  the  bottom.  The  vessels  heave  to  half  a  mile  from 
shore.    A  large  fleet  of  American  vessels  may  go  inshore,  if  there  is  no 
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cutter.  They  may  have  been  there  very  early,  bnt  as  soon  as  they  see 
the  cutter  they  move  off  a  bit.  The  cutter  does  not  stop,  and  the  ves- 
sels b^n  to  spread  along  the  shore.  They  will  not  go  inshore  when 
the  cntter  is  there,  bnt  they  enter  when  the  cutter  has  passed  by.  The 
American  vessels  come  alongside,  close  up  to  the  leeward.  Mackerel 
come  right  np  where  the  bait  is;  they  come  right  np  to  the  vessel,  and 
when  t^ey  find  the  bait  and  the  vessel  drifdog  they  follow.  I  have 
known  the  first  vessel  get  mackerel  aa  fast  as  they  could  haul,  and  two 
minutes  afterwards  they  were  away. 

Q.  The  vessel  to  the  leeward  gets  the  catch  T — A.  Yes ;  the  one  to  the 
lee  bow.  The  American  vessels  leave  others  to  go  in  and  raise  the 
mackerel,  and  then  go  in  and  lee-bow  them. 

Q.  They  take  the  advantage  of  your  being  able  to  go  in  and  raise  the 
mackerel  f — A.  Yes,  it  is  a  practical  thing  with  them. 

Q.  How  far  south  do  yon  go  to  catch  fish  off  the  American  coast  f — 
A.  To  Cape  May. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  parallel  of  latitude  T — A.  About  38<^. 

Q.  Do  you  go  below  Cape  May? — A.  Yes,  we  sometimes  go  as  far 
down  as  Cape  Hatteras. 

Q.  Cape  Hatteras  is  in  about  35o  | — A.  We  don't  often  go  below  Cape 
May. 

Q.  But  you  sometimes  go  as  far  down  as  Cape  Hatteras  Y — A.  Yes; 
we  fiod  them  down  that  for,  but  we  generally  leave  the  mackerel  at  Cape 
May,  which  is  a  good  place  to  go  and  meet  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fishing  in  Delaware  Bayf — A.  No  mackerel  fishing, 
bat  there  is  good  shad  and  other  fishing. 

No.  2. 

Jambs  B.  Maolban,  merchant,  Sonris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Brittanic  Majesty,  sworn  and 
examined. 

By  Mr.  Da  vies : 

QuestioD.  You  are  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  been  so  for  some  years  f — A.  Yes,  since  18G9. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  fishing  business  f — 
A.  I  have  had. 

Q.  Year  experience  has  extended  over  how  many  years  t — A.  My  fir^^t 
experience  would  be  about  1854. 

Q.  And  has  your  experience  continued  more  or  less  from  that  date  up 
to  the  present  time  f — A.  Yes,  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Has  your  experience  been  of  a  practical  kind  t — A.  In  1854  my 
&ther  kept  boats  and  was  running  the  fishing  business  in  connection 
with  farming  at  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island.  At  that  time  I 
used  to  go  out  in  some  of  the  boats  and  take  considerable  quantities  of 
fish,  mackerel  and  cod.  We  had  trawls  set  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
and  in  the  summer  season  used  to  catch  mackerel  close  in  along  the 
coast. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  on  board  American  vessels  f — ^A.  Very  frequently. 
From  that  time  nntil  1869  and  1870 1  very  often  went  on  board  American 
fishing  vessels  which  frequented  the  coast. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  on  board  an  American  fishing  vessel  as  a  fisher- 
man f — A.  I  was.  1858  was  the  first  year  I  went  out  fishing  in  an 
American  vessel. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  tbe  name  of  the  vessel  t — ^A.  The  schooner 
Bescue,  of  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Q.  That  was  in  1858  Y — A.  Yes,  X  was  a  boy  at  the  time.  I  was  not 
in  very  good  health  aad  I  went  oat  for  a  trip  in  tbe  fail. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  secure  fish  f — ^A.  In  the  bend  at  the  island  prin- 
cipally. 

Q.  What  do  yon  call  the  bend  of  the  island  t — ^A.  Inside  of  a  straigiit 
line  from  l^orth  Gape  to  East  Point 

Q.  When  yon  were  in  the  Bescne,  in  1858,  did  you  fish  along  that 
shore! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  distance  from  the  shore  did  you  fish  t — A*  Sometimes  within 
a  quarter,  sometimes  within  half  a  mile ;  we  never  fished  more  than  two 
miles  off  the  shore  there,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  what  the  catch  was  that  season  t — A.  The  catch 
was  pretty  large.  I  was  only  for  one  trip  in  the  Bescne.  I  went  out  in 
September,  and  we  fished  nntil  the  latter  part  of  October.  We  got  a 
fall  fare,  as  many  as  the  vessel  wonld  take. 

Q.  What  quantity  would  that  beT — ^A.  About  450  barrels. 

Q.  All  were  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  coast  f— A.  That  is,  there 
and  Gape  Breton  waters,  down  to  Margaree  Iriand,  Port  Hood,  Oixge 
Mabon,  and  close  in  off  Broad  Cove.  We  were  once  so  close  that  we  put 
out  oars  to  prevent  the  vessel  going  aground.  In  calm  weather  the 
mackerel  keep  close  in  shore,  and  we  were  so  close  to  the  shore  that  we 
had  to  get  the  boat's  oars  out  to  row  the  vessel  off. 

Q.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that,  whether  in  the  bend  of  the  island  or 
off  the  shore  of  Cape  Breton,  all  the  fish  were  taken  within  the  three- 
mile  limit  t — A.  Yes ;  all  except  15  barrels.  We  went  to  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  but  found  no  mackerel,  and  we  came  back  to  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  found  mackerel  on  the  north  shore;  this  was  late  in  Octo- 
ber. We  followed  them  down  to  East  Point,  and  ran  across  that  night 
to  Port  Hood.  We  tried  off  there,  but  found  no  mackerel,  and  next 
day  started  across  and  met  the  mackerel  half  way  and  got  a  few  bar- 
rels while  they  were  running,  and  went  and  struck  them  again  at  the 
shore. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  any  other  American  vessels  after  thatf — ^A.  Yes; 
I  went  in  the  schooner  Fairy  Queen,  in  1869. 

Q.  When  yon  were  in  the  Beseue,  in  1858,  what  was  the  namber  of 
the  American  fishing  fleet  f — A.  The'hiimber  that  year  wonld  be  pretty 
large. 

Q.  How  many  f— A.  I  should  say  600  or  700  sail. 

Q.  When  you  were  fishing  in  the  Bescne.  within  a  short  distaooe  of 
the  shore,  what  is  your  evidence  regarding  toe  rest  of  the  fleet ;  where 
were  they  fishing  t  Were  they  occupying  the  same  water  or  not  t — ^A. 
When  we  were  fishing  on  the  north  side  tiliere  wae  a  large  fleet  on  the 
north  shore,  from  New  London  down  to  East  Point.  All  those  were 
fishing  within  the  shore  line.  When  we  fished  in  1858  near  Port  Hood 
we  saw  450  vessels,  American  vessels  principally. 

Q.  In  1859,  when  you  were  in  the  Fairy  Queen,  what  would  yon  esti- 
mate to  be  the  number  of  the  American  fleet  t — A.  I  should  think  the 
average  was  about  the  same. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  of  the  Fairy  Queen  in  1859 1— A.  I  don't 
remember  the  exact  catch,  but  I  should  say  somewhere  about  2dO  bar- 
rels.   She  was  a  very  small  vessel. 

Q.  What  was  her  size  ? — A.  About  50  tons.  The  Besone  was  from 
94  to  96  tons. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  make  yonr  oatoh ! — A^  PHnoipally  about  Prince 
Edward  Island, 

Q.  In  the  bend  of  the  island  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  T — A.  Close  in  shore.  Mackerel  keep  along 
the  shore. 

Q»  Where  did  the  rest  of  the  fleet  fish  that  year  t — A.  The  fleet  which 
we  saw  with  ns — and  we  generally  kept  with  a  fleet  of  vessels — all  fished 
within  say  from  half  a  miie  to  two  miles  of  the  shore ;  down  to  Port 
Hood  they  all  fished  close  in. 

Q.  I  noderstand  a  large  portion  of  the  fleet  fish  in  the  fall  t — A.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  season  they  go  np  to  6a^,  Seven  Islands^  and 
Sbippegao. 

Q.  Did  yon  sail  on  board  any  other  American  vessel  f — A.  No ;  that 
is  the  last  American  vessel  I  went  oat  in  to  catrii  mackereL  I  went 
down  to  tlie  Ameriean  coast  and  went  out  to  the  Middle  Banks  in  two 
Aaeriean  vessels.  We  went  out  in  Novismber,  to  the  Middle  Bank,  off 
Gape  Cod,  after  we  went  home;  they  were  taking  a  small  catch  of 
mackerel  there. 

Q.  IM  tbsy  take  a  heavy  oatoh  in  the  foil  f — A.  In  that  qaarter  I  am 
not  ttware;  I  cannot  speak  finom  experienee ;  my  experience  is  confined 
to  one  year.  Some  seasons  they  got  a  moderate  oateh^  said  at  other 
seasons  they  did  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  live  at  Souris  all  t^e  timet — A.  I  lived  at  East  Point  up 
to  1970:  about  two  miles  from  East  Point,  on  the  south  side. 

Q.  Where  is  Soorist— A.  Fifteen  miles  from  East  Point,  on  the 
southern  side.    I  live  within  fourteen  miles  of  Soaris. 

Q.  Had  yon  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  fidiing  floet 
fteqneotiDg  t^e  bay  eac^  yearf — A.  Yes,  I  hafd  Qvery  advantage. 

Q.  Ho«r  were  you  enabled  to  form-  an/  opinion  ! — ^A.  I  remember  often 
seeing  them  coming  to  the  shone  witfi  a  heavy  north  wind ;  they  get 
close  under  the  south  shore  at  East  Point  and  anchor  along  tiie  shore 
for  nules.  I  remember  seeing  400  sail  anchored*  1  have  counted  them 
often.  I  have  seen  that  number  fishing  right  along  the  coast  close  in, 
b^h  on  the  north  and  south  side.  They  stand  in  the  north  side  and 
fish  for  mackerel  along  in  the  second  chapel  and  at  St.  Peter's. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  the  American  fishing 
fleet  which  frequented  the  bay  yearly,  excluding  the  past  two  or  three 
years  f — ^A.  I  should  say  that  from  1854  to  1874  it  wioold  average  five 
baadred  vessels. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  since  1874  t^A.  A  slight  foil- 
ing  off  latterly. 

<).  I>o  yon  include  1874  in  the  statement  t — A.  That  is  including 
1874, 1  make  the«verage  to  have  been  five  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Wae  there  much  diffiBrence  between  tdie  fleet  one  yearand  another? — 
A.  There  was  oonsiderafole  difference.  I  think  thepe  would  be  between 
seven  hundred  and  nine  hundred  sail  in  the  bay  one  season.  I  don't 
remember  the  season,  but  I  remember  having  conversations  with  Ameri- 
can captainsy  a  great  number  of  whom  came  ashore,  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  boats,  the  catches  made,  where  they  caught  the  mackerel, 
and  I  used  to  find  it  out  in  that  way. 

Q.  Has  the  number  of  the  fleet  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
declined  to  an  appreciable  extent  T — ^A.  It  has.  There  has  been  nothing 
like  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  bay  during  the  last  three  years  that 
there  was  formerly. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  reduction  in  the  number  T — A.  I  have  not  paid 
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mncb  atteBtioo  to  the  fleet  daring  the  last  year  or  two,  since  I  hare 
been  living  at  Sonris. 

Q.  In  1875  and  1876  the  fleet  was  considerably  redaced  in  namber  1— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  cannot  give  an  estimate  of  the  redaced  namber  t — ^A.  I  can- 
not I  have  seen  a  nnmber  ran  on  the  coast  daring  the  winter,  Bioi  I 
bad  conversations  with  some  of  the  captains,  bat  I  never  foaad  out  an 
idea  in  regard  to  the  namber.  We  have  not  had  nearly  so  many  fie* 
qaenting  the  port  of  Sonris  as  in  former  years. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  resnlt  thas  far  for  the  present  year  t — A.  There 
appears  to  be  quite  a  number  of  American  vessels  in  our  port  this  sea* 
son.    They  have  been  making  catches  of  mackerel  near  East  Point. 

Q.  Taking  the  present  year«--did  yoa  ever  know  the  number  of  ves- 
sels greater  at  this  time  of  tlie  year  than  now  f — A.  The  American  fish- 
ermen do  not  remain  at  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  vessels  go  north  in  the  spring  up  to  Gasp^  and  those  points  for 
mackerel,  and  they  work  down  as  the  mackerel  grow  fatter,  after  spawn- 
ing, and  they  catch  them  round  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  The  present  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  large  fleet  there 
this  yeart — A.  They  do  not  afford  ground  to  judge  by;  but  we  have 
heard  from  some  of  the  captains — we  have  heard  from  Gaptain  Lee,  of 
the  schooner  Glark — that  qaite  a  number  of  seiners  would  come  in 
there;  they  tell  me  a  fleet  of  over  400  seiners. 

Q.  And  what  would  be  the  number  of  jiggers  f — A.  I  did  not  inquire. 
Some  of  the  vessels  have  taken  200  barrels  in  two  days  on  the  north 
shore  with  their  seines.    One  vessel  took  220  barrels. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  seining  f — A.  They  take  in  large  quanti- 
ties of  mackerel,  herring,  and  other  sorts  of  fish  in  the  pnrse-seioes.  In 
time  fish  die  in  the  seines  and  when  they  are  thrown  overboard  they 
poison  the  ground.  They  dress  the  mackerel  and  throw  the  offial  over- 
board, which  is  a  great  injury  to  the  parties  who  follow  fishing  in  boats. 
That  arises  from  the  offal  and  dead  fish  being  thrown  overboai^.  Mack- 
erel are  very  timid,  and  if  you  make  a  noise  when  they  are  in  schools 
they  get  away  scared.  When  the  seines  are  thrown  round  yon  cannot 
find  any  mackerel  there  after  a  day  or  two. 

Q.  Then  the  result  is  very  injurious  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  fishermen  destroy  a  large  number  of  fish  t — ^A.  Yes ;  of 
the  smaller  fish  and  herring. 

Q.  They  dress  them  on  the  vessels  f — A.  They  do  after  a  certain  time. 
The  seiners  do  not  have  as  many  men  in  a  crew  as  the  jiggers ;  they 
have  not  crew  enough  to  dress  the  fish. 

Q.  Within  how  long  after  the  time  of  being  caught  must  mackerel  be 
dressed  to  turn  out  good  fish  f — A.  They  should  be  dressed  immediately 
to  be  good  fish,  within  half  an  hour  or  an  hoar,  particularly  in  hot 
weather;  within  two  hoars,  in  hot  weather,  after  being  taken. 

Q.  Is  a  large  proportion  of  mackerel  destroyed  in  that  way  or  not  f — 
A.  A  pretty  large  proportion. 

Q.  Besides  other  fish  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Besides  destroying  the  fish,  you  have  said  that  they  poison  the 
water  ? — ^A.  They  generally  anchor  to  fish  close  iu-shore  and  throw  the 
offal  overboard. 

Q.  Is  that  an  injury  t — A.  My  experience  in  regard  to  the  fish  is  this: 
if  even  a  bucket  of  bloody  water  is  thrown  overboard  where  maokerd 
are  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  any  for  a  short  time.  They  go  down  to 
the  bottom. 
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Q.  Tben  yoar  opiniou  is  that  the  throwiog  of  offal  overboard  is  in- 
jorioosf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  the  boat  fishermen  dry  the  mackerel  t — A.  They  take 
the  fish  to  shore  to  dry  them,  aoless  they  are  large  vessels  which  are 
fitted  oat  for  the  season  to  be  off  the  coast  all  the  time.  They  land  the 
fish  OD  stages,  and  dry  them  on  shore. 

Q.  What  is  the  practical  resnlt,  supposing  a  vessel  dries  mackerel  to- 
day at  a  given  point,  wonld  the  fish  be  fonnd  there  the  next  day  or 
Dotf— A.  I  think  not.  Where  there  is  a  large  fleet  and  they  dress 
mackerel  on  board  you  seldom  find  the  fish  there  next  day.  They  make 
a  rale  when  fishing  along  the  coast  to  dress  mackerel  when  working  to 
windward,  so  as  to  keep  the  vessel  clear  of  the  ground  along  which  they 
are  fishing. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  what  portions  of  the  shore  of  Prince  Bdward  Island 
mackerel  most  freqnentf — A.  From  Oeorgetown,  on  the  shoals,  Grand 
Biver,  ronnd  to  East  Point  and  Sooris  Harbor — East  Point  is  a  very 
good  place— along  the  second  chapal  down  to  St.  Peter's.  Mackerel  is 
a  dioal-water  fish ;  they  are  seldom  taken  in  deep  water,  except  when 
crossing  from  one  point  to  another.  They  are  found  on  banks  or  shoal 
grounds.  Their  bait  and  little  fish  work  toward  the  coast  and  the  mack- 
erel follow  it  inshore. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  they  take  them  at  Bast  Point  and 
Georgetown  t — A.  They  commenced  about  the  time,  or  rather  ten  days 
ago — fh>m  about  l(M;h  July  or  15th  July  to  September  or  October. 

Q.  And  the  same  applies  to  Gape  Breton  f — A.  They  generally  take 
the  fish  later  there.  The  large  catches  are  taken  later  in  the  season. 
When  the  mackerel  settle  down  after  the  heavy  winds  from  the  north 
they  take  them  on  the  Gape  Breton  coast. 

Q.  There  are  some  mackerel  caught  in  the  open  bay  f— A.  Yes;  there 
is  a  smaU  portion ;  but  from  my  experience  and  conversations  with  cap- 
tains generally,  I  think  that  the  number  of  mackerel  taken  at  any  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  will  be  very  small.  They  always  gave  me  the  idea 
that  it  was  only  when  the  mackerel  were  shifting  they  took  them  ex- 
cept on  shoal  grounds  and  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan. 

Q.  When  you  fished  yourself  where  did  you  take  mackerel  f — A.  All 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Then  the  statements  you  heard  from  the  captains  corresponded 
with  your  own  experience  t — A.  They  always  set  the  most  intrinsic 
valae  on  the  inshore  fisheries. 

Q.  What  proportion  do  the  mackerel-catchers  take  within  the  three- 
mile  limit  f — ^A.  From  my  own  experience  in  fishing,  and  from  the  quan- 
tity I  have  seen  taken  when  fishing,  there  would  be  seven-eighths  taken 
within  the  three-roUe  limit,  even  within  two  miles.  I  may  fairly  say 
three-fourths  of  the  whole,  from  conversations  1  have  had  with  different 
captains.  A  few  have  given  me  to  understand  that  they  have  caught 
mackerel  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan;  but  they  don't  take  large 
catches  there.  They  are,  however,  large  mackerel.  A  few  Kewbury- 
port  vessels  used  to  go  there  some  years  ago,  but  lately  they  don't  fish 
there  at  all,  except  for  a  very  short  time  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Gan  you  account  for  the  mackerel  coming  so  close  to  the  shore  f 
Can  yon  give  any  reason  for  it  f — A.  There  is  generally  a  large  quantity 
of  small  fish,  bait,  along  the  shore. 

Q.  On  what  do  the  mackerel  feed  t — A.  Some  small  kinds  of  fish, 
lantp,  and  shrimps. 

Q.  And  these  are  fonnd  close  to  the  shore  T — A.  Yes,  generally.  I 
omitted  to  state  that  I  went  out  to  Oeorge's  Banks  in  the  winter  of  1860 
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•on  the  ood-fishtDg  baBiness.    I  went  to  see  how  thinfs  were  getting  oo. 
I  made  three  tripe. 

Q«  In  an  American  vessel  T — A.  Yes ;  in  the  Happy  Lonie. 

Q.  Gan  yon  speak  with  regard  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  cutters  to 
keep  American  vessels  ontside  of  the  limits;  what  was  the  lesoltf— A. 
The  cutters  did  some  good  in  thib  way :  wheoi  .cutters  were  in  the  iame- 
diate  neighborhood  American  vessels  did  not  ventoie  within  the  thoee* 
mile  limit,  but  as  soon  as  the  cutters  were  gone  they  did  so.  For  in- 
stance, at  Bast  Point,  when  the  mackerel  were  on  both  sides,  and  ttie 
vessels  fishing  on  both  sides,  the  American  vessels  would  run  out  when 
the  cotters  came  round,  but  turn  in  again  within  the  limits  and  fish 
when  the  cutters  had  left.  It  was  the  same  on  the  north  shore.  Then, 
when  vessels  were  at  Mageree  Island  and  had  a  school  of  mackerel  theie, 
and  no  cutters,  the  American  fishermen  had  a  free  chance  to  fish  inshore; 
and  when  the  cutters  were  there,  they  would  not  be  at  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  they  could  fish  dose  inshore. 

Q.  How  could  they  aiFord  the  risk  of  entering  the  limits  T— A.  It  was 
this  way :  These  vessels  were  fitted  for  trips  for  mackerel,  and  whea 
they  could  not  get  the  fish  ontside  they  would  run  great  risks  to  get 
them ;  they  were  bound  to  get  a  trip.  They  were  never  afiraid  of  aay 
information  from  the  country  people,  with  whom  they  were  generally  on 
^friendly  terms. 

Q.  Speaking  with  regard  to  the  three*mile  limit,  would  fiabermen  ea- 
gage  in  the  business  if  th^  were  excluded  therefrom  f — A.  I  think  not 
I  do  not  think,  if  I  had  «  vessel  and  were  going  to  engage  in  tbe  'fishery 
business,  I  woald  engage. in  it  if  excluded  £rom  the  inabore  fishery.  It 
would  be  a  too  uncertain  bnsiness.  You  might  catch  seme  maekeiel 
outside,  but  there  probably  would  be  none  at  all  ontaide.  foa  might 
happen  to  hit  them,  but  not  in  any  large  quauibity. 

Q.  Apart  from  running  the  risk,  would  any  prudent  man  engage  in 
the  bnsiness  under  such  conditions  f — A.  I  would  not  engage  in  it. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  boat-fishing  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  will  yon 
tell  the  Commission  whether  that  has  increased  to  any  material  ex- 
tent?— A.  It  has  increased  lately. 

Q.  To  what  extent  f-^A.  I  suppose  it  has  doubled  during  the  last  Jbw 
years. 

Q.  These  boats  will  take  the  fish  within  the  three  miles  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q«  Gan  you  form  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  boats^engaged  1-— 
A.  As  regards  the  eastern  section  of  the  country,  I  oould. 

Q,  Show  me  what  you  mean  by  the  eastern  section. — A.  Say,  ftom 
Grand  Biver  or  (Georgetown  round  to  St  Peter's;  aacp.  King's  Oonntiy. 

Q.  Including  Murray  Harbor  T — A.  I  leave  out  Mim«y  Harbor. 

Q.  How  many  boats  were  engaged  fishing  there  t — A.  I  should  say 
between  80  and  100  boats  from  Georgetown,  60  boaits  oat  of  Bonris, 
between  80  and  100  boats  ftom  Souris  to  Bast  Point ;  from  Eaat  Point 
to  St.  Peter's,  I  ehould  say,  80  or  00  boats. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  an  advantfl^e  to  these  boats  to  have  Che  Ameidoan  Aset 
fishing  alongside  them  f  ^A.  It  is  a  decided  disadvantage. 

Q.  Explain  in  what  way.^— A.  One  reason  is,  thait  the  boats  throw 
over  a  smaller  quantity  of  bait  for  the  mackecelthan  the  vessels  do,  and 
very  often  the  fleet  of  boats  may  have  the  mackerel  inshore,  and  the 
vessels  will  come  alongside  and  throw  out  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
bait  and  take  the  mackerel  from  the  boats ;  and  in  rough  weather  tiiey 
drift  down,  and  the  boats  have  to  stand  clear. 

Q.  Do  the  boats  fish  at  anchor? — A.  Sometimes  at  andior  and  some- 
times drifting.    In  some  places  they  fish  at  anchor  almost  altogether. 
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Sometimes  they  fish  on  the  spring,  bringing  the  boats  to  the  wind  so 
that  they  all  have  a  chance  to  6sh.  They  anchor,  and  tarn  the  boats 
sideirays  to  tiie  wind.  Vessels  also  in  calm  water  often  fish  on  the 
spring. 

Q.  Is  it  looked  upon  as  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to  have  the 
American  fishing  fleet  in  the  neighborhood  T^ — A.  AiS  a  decided  disad- 
vantage. They  look  upon  it  as  the  end  of  good  fishing  when  they  see  a 
large  fleet  of  vessels  coming  in  where  they  are  fishing. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  extra  bait  attracts  the  fish  to  particular  grounds, 
and  makes  it  better  for  the  boat  fishermen  f«— A.  I  don't  think  it  attracts 
the  fish  to  these  grounds.  The  mackerel  have  certain  grounds  round 
the  shores  which  they  frequent.  They  visit  these  groun(&  whether  the 
vessels  come  there  or  not.  The  vessels  break  up  the  schools  and  send 
the  fish  somewhere  else.  They  come  and  dress  the  fish  close  inshore. 
In  heavy  weather  they  run  inshore,  and  they  throw  the  anchors  down, 
dress  the  fish  and  Uirow  the  of^l  overboard. 

Q.  Supposing  60  or  80  boats  were  out  of  JSouris  harbor  fishing  and  the 
fleet  struck  in  among  them  and  dressed  their  fish,  would  any  mackerel 
be  there  next  day  f«— A.  Kot  in  any  great  numbers.  You  could  not  ex- 
pect to  get  nearly  so  many. 

Q.  Toa  would  get  some  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Americans  have  not  come  down  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  in  such  lai^  numbers  1 — A.  They  have  not. 

Q.  What  has  ^n  the  result  so  far  as  the  island  fishing  is  cencemedf 
Have  the  fish  been  plenty  f  Do  you  remember  1874 1  What  kind  of 
a  year  was  that  f— A.  A  large  quantity  was  taken  that  year. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  better  year  for  many  years  past  f — ^A.  I  don't.re* 
member  a  better  year  for  boat  fishing. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  was  taken  f — A.  Mackerel. 

Q.  They  were  good  fish  T — A.  Some  were  large,  but  they  were  not  so 
good  as  I  have  seen  them.    They  were  not  a  very  large  run  of  mackerel. 

Q.  In  1875  and  1876  what  was  the  result  of  the  boat  fishing  t — A.  It 
was  not  so  good. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  were  they  t — A.  They  were  fully  better  fish. 

Q.  And  were  they  taken  inshore  or  offishore  f — ^A.  Near  to  the  shore. 
I  have  seen  myself  along  the  coast  for  miles,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
vessels  among  schools  of  mackerel,  and  schools  of  ma<^erel  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  either  way,  along  the  coast  right  inshore.  I  have 
seen  mackerel  taken  wiUi  jigs  in  two  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  Can  yon  speak  with  reference  to  what  was  witnessed  on  the  west 
shore  of  2?ew  Brunswick  up  to  Gaspe  1 — A.  I  have  never  been  fishing 
in  that  quarter.  I  have  only  learned  matters  from  captains  who  have 
fished  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  information  you  obtained  as  to  the  place 
where  they  fished  f — A.  They  always  fished  close  in  and  np  along  Cara- 
qnet,  and  across  to  Oaspe  and  round.  They  always  fished  dose  up  the 
shore. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  presence  of  the  American  fleet  is  not  an  advan- 
tage bat  a  disadvantage  to  the  island  fishermen ;  are  there  any  advan- 
tages in  any  way  f — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  advantages. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  disadvantages  connected  with  the  presence  of 
a  large  American  fleet  on  our  shores  f — A.  There  maybe  some  small 
disadvantages  which  are  not  worth  mentioning  here.  They  very  often 
frequent  the  harbors ;  some  are  pretty  rough  customers,  and  it  is  pretty 
haxA  to  maintain  order  when  a  crow  of  these  fellows  get  ashore.    I  have 
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never  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  them  myselfi  bat  I  have  seen 
other  parties  have  troable  with  them. 

Q.  Is  it  looked  apon  as  a  special  benefit  to  Prince  Edward  Island  that 
they  frequent  there  and  catch  fish  f — A.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  decided 
disadvantage,  becanse  they  supply  their  own  markets  with  fish.  The 
most  of  the  farmers  on  the  shore  have  boats  and  fish.  They  fish  in 
May,  June,  July  and  August.  Some  of  the  very  best  farmers  along  the 
seaboard  have  boats  and  employ  men  fishing  part  of  the  season. 

Q.  They  don't  view  with  any  degree  of  love  and  don't  regard  as  a 
benefit  the  presence  of  the  American  fieet  T — A.  They  do  not 

Q.  The  contrary,  you  say  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  injury  f — A.  It  is  a  decided  injury. 

Q.  Is  it  a  material  injury  f^  A.  It  certainly  is  a  very  great  injarj. 

Q.  It  is,  of  course,  a  benefit,  all  things  being  equal,  that  we  should 
get  our  fish  admitted  into  the  United  States  duty  free.  Would  you  con- 
sider that  as  an  equivalent  for  the  right  to  fi^h  in  our  waters  f — A.  To 
have  the  duty  of  $2  taken  off  I  should  think  was  no  equivalent  at  all. 

Q.  Explain  why  yon  hold  that  opinion  t — A.  Because  I  think  that  if 
the  American  fishermen  were  not  allowed  to  come  into  our  waters,  close 
inshore^  our  vessels  would  be  quite  safe  in  fitting  out  for  making  very 
large  catches  of  mackerel. 

Q.  When  yon  have  large  catches  of  mackerel,  how  do  yon  dispose  of 
them  to  advantage? — A.  We  dispose  of  them  in  the  best  way  we  can. 
The  American  market  would  require  them,  and  the  Americans  would 
have  to  give  more  than  the  $2  per  barrel  duty. 

Q.  You  would  have  the  control  of  the  market  t — A.  The  control  of 
the  market  to  a  very  great  extent.  If  their  vessels  were  excluded  from 
our  coasts  we  would  have  the  advantage  in  our  own  hands. 

Q.  Would  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  have  anything  to  do  with  it; 
suppose  it  was  $2,  $2.60  or  $3  per  barrel  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Who  would  have  to  pay  it  f — A.  The  Americans  would  have  to  pay 
it  indirectly. 

Q.  But  with  the  presence  of  the  American  fleet  catching  side  by  side 
with  our  fishermen,  you  look  with  some  dis&tvor  on  them  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  t — ^A.  Because  they  have  the  same  advantages  as  our  fisher- 
men, while  we  have  to  pay  $2  per  barrel  in  gold  to  have  them  placed  in 
the  United  States  market. 

Q.  If  your  privileges  were  preserved  intact,  yoa  would  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  duty  f — A.  We  are  quite  satisfied  to  have  the  duty  on, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  with  regard  to  the  advantages  arising  from  trans- 
shipment of  fish  to  the  American  fishermen  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q*  Just  explain  f — A.  Having  the  right  to  transship  fish  saves  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  very  best  of  the  fishing  season.  It  occupies  firom 
12  to  20  days,  perhaps  longer,  from  12  to  24  days,  for  vessels  to  go 
home  to  the  United  States  and  refit  for  another  trip,  and  during  that 
time  it  may  be  the  very  best  of  the  fishing  season,  and  a  vessel  remain- 
ing in  the  bay  may  perhaps  have  a  whole  trip  during  that  time.  If  they 
land  their  fish  in  the  provinces,  say  at  the  Gut  of  Oanso  or  Sonris,  for 
example,  and  get  them  sent  home  in  sailing  vessels  or  steamers,  they 
might  have  another  trip,  where  otherwise  they  would  be  away  home  with 
their  fish. 

Q.  Is  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  granting  of  that  privilege  t — A. 
That  is  the  practical  effect  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  asked  to  place  some  kind  of  approximate  value 
on  the  privilege  of  transshipment,  what  would  you  place  it  at  f — ^A.  I 
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have  bad  ooDversatioDS  with  captaina  who  were  jast  aboat  going  to  the 
Uoited  States,  who,  on  their  return,  told  me  they  had  spoken  vessels 
going  into  Ganso,  or  close  at  hand,  who  had  got  nearly  a  trip,  200  or 
300  barrels,  during  the  interim,  while  they  were  away  home  with  the 
trip.  These  vessels  which  they  had  seen  coming  into  the  bay  as  they 
were  going  home  had  taken  200  or  300  barrels  while  they  were  going 
home.  They  took  very  large  catches.  Mackerel  is  a  fish  that  is  often 
caaght  in  large  bodies.  One  hundred  barrels  a  day  is  taken  by  some  of 
(he  schooners  with  jibs. 

Q.  You  say  this  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  season — when  they 
have  to  go  home  with  the  first  catch  f — A.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
it  is  with  the  first  or  second.  The  second  trip  would  be  generally  about 
the  middle  of  August,  when  there  is  generally  the  best  fish,  particularly 
about  Prince  Edward  Island.  I  have  seen  vessels  make  a  full  fare  right 
round  the  north  side  and  the  south  side,  say  in  three  weeks,  in  Au- 
gust and  September. 

Q.  Then  does  the  transshipment  privilege  enable  them  to  make  an 
extra  tripf — A.  It  would  enable  a  vessel  fishing  the  whole  season  to 
make  an  extra  trip.  For  instance,  a  vessel  with  the  privilege  of  trans- 
shipment will  make  three  trips  where  she  would  not  be  able  to  make 
over  two  if  she  went  home  with  the  mackerel.  Another  advantage  is 
that  they  can  transship  at  a  port.  Souris  is  right  in  the  fishing  ground, 
and  they  can  run  in  and  refit  some  day  when  the  wind  is  blowing  from 
the  north  and  they  cannot  fish,  and  be  able  to  go  on  the  fishing  ground 
the  next  day,  the  fish  being  forwarded  by  steamer.  They  might  also 
ran  to  Port  Hood  or  Port  Mulgrave. 

Q.  Your  practical  experience  of  fishing  off  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Cape  Breton  is  that  three-fourths  of  the  catch  is  taken  within  the  three- 
mile  limit  T — A.  They  are. 

Q.  And  that  the  presence  of  the  American  vessels  is  an  iogury  to  the 
boat-fishing  f — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  looked  upon  with  dislike  and  disfavor  by  the 
people! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  the  o£bl  thrown  overboard  poisons  the  fishing  ground  f — A. 
Yes;  it  fouls  the  ground  so  that  there  will  be  no  fish  there  until  a 
heskvj  wind  has  washed  it  away. 

Q.  Have  the  Americans  of  late  years  bought  their  cod-fishing  bait 
heref — A.  Yes;  they  have  to  buy  their  whole  cod-fishing  bait  in  the 
Dominion. 

Q.  Is  that  a  great  advantage  f — A.  Without  it  they  could  not  prose- 
cute their  cod-fishing  at  all.  It  affords  employment  to  vessels  which 
go  mackerel-fishing  during  the  winter.  They  ffo  down  to  Newfound- 
land and  take  bait,  and  they  very  often  go  south  in  spring  for  fruit,  or 
after  the  mackerel. 

Q.  What  other  articles  do  they  get  here  besides  bait  f— A.  Yery 
ofte«i  wood  and  water,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  vegetables. 

Q.  Do  they  get  ice  t — A.  They  don't  get  ice  in  our  harbors.  When 
the  American  vessels  are  out  on  long  trips  they  have  to  call  in  and  get 
stores,  for  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  carry  idl  the  stores  firom  home 
with  them.  Besides,  they  generally  get  the  fittings  cheaper  in  the 
provinces  than  they  can  at  home. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  us  what  has  been  the  price  of  mackerel  during  dif- 
ferent years  f — ^A.  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea.    They  would  average, 
from  1854  to  1874,  $14  or  915  per  barrel. 
Q.  Can  you  give  the  price  during  any  separate  year  t — A.  I  cannot ; 
19  F 
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bat  dariug  some  years  they  would  be  as  high  as  $25  per  barrel  for 
IIo.  1- 

Q.  How  low  have  they  gone  t — A,  To  $9  or  $10  per  barrel. 

Q.  Have  No.  1  qaality  ever  goue  down  as  low  as  $9  or  $10  T — A.  I 
never  knew  No.  1  as  low  as  that;  $14  or  $15  is  as  low  as  I  have  ever 
kDOwn  of. 

Q.  And  they  have  gone  up  to  $25 1 — A.  Up  to  $25  or  $26. 

Q.  Are  yoa  giving  the  price  in  gold  or  cnrirencyt — ^A.  The  gold 
price. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  the  prices  are  running  at  this  year  t — A.  I  am 
not  aware  what  the  pricen  are. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  whether  the  catch  on  the  American  coast  has  been 
large  f — A.  It  has  been  slim.  I  am  speaking  from  information  gleaned 
from  different  quarters. 

Q.  From  whence  did  yon  derive  your  information  T — A.  From  Ameri- 
can fishermen  and  from  letters  of  commercial  men. 

Q.  Who  have  been  fishing  on  the  coasts  themselves  t — A.  Yes;  one 
captain  particularly  who  seined  on  the  American  coast  could  find  no 
mackerel  aloug  there,  and  he  came  down  to  Ganso  and  telegraphed  and 
found  there  were  plenty  of  mackerel  in  tJie  gulf.  He  came  down  here 
and  seined  along  the  north  side. 

Q.  Has  he  been  successful  there  f — A.  He  had  just  taken  45  barrels 
when  I  saw  him ;  he  had  only  made  one  haul  in  shoal  water. 

Q.  If  he  had  not  had  the  privilege  of  coming  down  he  could  not  have 
nsed  the  vessel  fitted  up  for  any  other  purpose  and  made  it  pay  T— 
A«  He  would  have  had  to  have  gone  home. 

Q.  There  is  no  other  place  where  he  could  have  prosecuted  the  mack- 
erel-fishing except  on  onr  coasts T — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  cod-fishing  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  followed  to  any  extent  around  Prince  Edward  Island  1— 
A.  Not  by  Americans ;  not  to  any  very  great  extent.  They  fish  along 
from  North  Gape  to  Gape  Breton.  Quite  late  in  the  snmmer  vessels 
are  fitted  to  go  down  there  trawling.  They  generally  go  down  to  the 
Magdalen  Islands  or  Anticosti  to  get  herrings  for  bait  and  go  back  to 
Gape  North  for  fish.  They  catch  them  in  trawls.  Occasionally  they 
come  to  the  island  and  trawl  along  the  coast.  Some  have  been  trawling 
for  hake  during  the  summer  season. 

Q.  How  close  to  the  shore  f — A.  The  best  fishing  is  in  10,  12,  or  14 
fathoms. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  halibut  along  the  shore  t — ^A.  They  do. 

Q.  Not  to  any  very  great  extent  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  true  the  people  of  the  island  have  not  prosecuted  \he  cod 
fishing  t — A.  Not  very  much ;  there  is  cod-fishing  up  along  Bradley 
Bank. 

Q.  Is  there  good  fishing  there  T — A.  Yes ;  very  fair. 

Q.  Is  it  prosecuted  by  tbe  island  people  T— A.  Yes,  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  boats. 

Q.  Aronnd  the  shores  t — A.  Glose  inshore^  in  firom  2  to  20  fiftthoms. 

Q.  The  fishing  interest  is  a  very  large  interest  in  the  island  t — A.  A 
very  large  interest. 

Q.  A  good  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boats  are  engaged  in  it  f— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  around  the  coast  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  far  the  Americans  are  not  engaged  in  the  cod-fishing  business 
there  t — A.  They  find  the  mackerel-fishing  during  the  snmmer  season 
pays  better. 
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Q.  With  regard  to  the  bait  in  nee  for  cod-flshing  and  mackerely  where 
ia  it  obtaiaed  f — A.  They  very  often  nae  berrtog  and  sometimee  pogies. 

Q.  Where  do  tfa<'y  get  the  herriiig  f— -A.  Thiey  catoh  them  around  the 
cooat  and  at  Labrador. 

Q.  Are  herring  canght  there  t — ^A.  Yes ;  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  herring 
taken. 

Q.  How  fhr  from  the  ooast  f— A.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  coast 

Q.  In  the  spring  f — ^A.  In  the  spring  and  snmmer. 

Q.  The  dilfcrent  fishermen — ^the  large  fishermen,  the  small  fishermen 
—don't  they  all  catch  their  own  bait  1 — ^A.  Yes,  with  nets,  and  for  mack- 
erel-bait they  take  capling — a  very  fat  little  fish — and  they  make  cot 
that  it  is  better  bait  for  mackerel  than  pogies.  They  catch  them  in  cer- 
tain ponds. 

Q.  Bnt  the  large  proportion  of  the  bait  is  herring  t-- A.  Yes ;  bat 
they  nae  pogies  which  they  often  bay  for  bait. 

<^  To  any  extent  f — ^A.  The  vessels  which  go  fishing  generally  bay 
them.    They  prefer  herring  when  they  caanot  get  pogies  good. 

Q.  Where  do  they  buy  pogies  f — A.  They  generally  bay  them  on  the 
inland,  where  they  are  imported. 

Q.  They  bay  them  from  the  m^^hants  t — A.  Yes.  It  wonfd  not  fBiy 
to  send  down  to  American  waters  to  fish  for  pogies  for  the  number  of 
▼essels  engaged  in  mackerel*fishing. 

Q.  They  prefer  to  take  herring  to  do  that  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  known  of  any  island,  Oape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia, 
or  New  Brunswick  vessel  leaving  our  waters  and  prosecating  fishing 
operations  in  American  waters  t — ^A.  I  have  never  known  of  any  such 


Q.  Do  yon  think  any  prudent  man  would  so  actt — ^A.  I  don't  think 
any  man  would  leave  our  own  good  fisheries  and  go  down  there.  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  profitable. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  never  been  done  t-^A.  To  my  knowl- 
odfe  it  has  never  been  done. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  herring  fisheries  of  the  Magdalen 
Island  t — ^A.  I  have  been  there,  bnt  we  got  no  mackereL 

Q.  Is  the  mackerel-fishing  prosecuted  as  much  there  as  around  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Gape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  Ves- 
sels frequent  tiiere,  bnt  not  so  much  as  they  do  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  Why  f — ^A.  One  reason  is  that  the  weather  there  is  stormy,  and 
tbev  seldom  have  large  catches  there.  Tbey  may  pick  up  a  few  mack- 
erel around  the  coast,  but  tbey  seldom  get  large  catches. 

Q.  Supposing  American  fishermen  were  allowed  to  fish  there  and  ex- 
cluded elsewhere,  do  you  think  it  would  pay  to  fit  out  the  American 
fleet  f — A.  No ;  for  sometimes  they  would  not  get  any  mackerel. 

Q.  How  is  the  herring  fishery  there  prosecuted  f  — A.  By  netting  and 
seining. 

Q.  Do  they  use  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  netting  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Describe  how  it  is  done. — A.  I  have  never  been  there  myself— not 
seining  herring — but  from  what  I  can  learn,  it  seems  they  cast  their  nets 
in  the  bay  and  take  the  herring  on  shore  or  into  the  vessels.  The  man- 
ner adopted  formerly  was  to  drag  the  nets  to  the  shore.  It  has  only 
been  during  a  year  or  two  that  herrings  have  been  taken  with  purse 
seines  thereu  A  good  deal  of  herring  is  taken  for  bait  in  Newfound- 
land. 

Q.  Can  yon  form  any  estimate  of  the  catch  of  mackerel  of  the  Ameri- 
can fieet  T— A.  Yes ;  for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult 
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to  take  one  year.    For  the  twenty  years,  from  1864  to  1874, 1  shoald  say 
that  the  average  catch  would  be  aboat  500  barrels  per  vessel. 

Q.  As  a  mle,  did  yoa  find  the  qaantity  from  the  captains  of  the 
vessels  f — A.  When  I  lived  at  East  Point  they  fireqaently  came  ashore, 
and  I  had  often  conversations,  particolariy  with  the  more  intelligeDt  men 
(there  were  some  fine  men  among  them),  and  they  were  very  glad  to 
l)ave  a  chat  and  tell  and  explain  all  about  the  fishing.  From  what  I 
learned  from  them  and  my  own  experience  in  fishing  I  should  judge 
that  each  vessel  would  take  500  barrels.  Some  have  taken  far  more, 
and  some  less  than  that ;  some  of  the  large  class  of  vessels  took  from 
700  to  750  barrels. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  500  barrels,  you  average  that  as  the  result  of 
the  season's  work  t — A.  As  the  average  of  the  season's  work ;  some 
were  far  in  advance,  and  some  not  so  much.  That  is  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  having  been  among  the  fleet  while  they  were  fish- 
ing, and  having  traded  a  good  deal  with  them,  and  having  seea  them 
very  often.  I  think  that  is  as  close  as  1  could  go  to  the  average  catch 
per  vessel. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  much  about  the  cod  fishery  f  Where  do  yoa  con- 
sider is  the  market  our  for  cod-fish  f — A.  The  principal  part  or  a  large 
amount  of  the  island  cod-fish  is  shipped  to  Halifax. 

Q.  It  is  not  exported  to  the  United  States! — ^A.  Not  from  Prince 
Edward  Island ;  they  do  not  ship  many  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  codfish  dried  in  Prince  Edward  Island  t — 
A.  Quite  a  number. 

Q.  A  good  deal  is  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  T — A.  A  good  deal  is 
sent  direct,  and  some  is  shipped  to  Halifax. 

Q.  The  large  dealers  send  direct  to  the  West  Indies  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  sent  here  is  sent  for  what  market  f— -A.  It  is  sent  to  the 
merchants,  who  forward  it  to  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  I  understand  yon  know  it  is  shipped  by  those  merchants  to  the 
West  Indies. — A.  We  know  generally  with  whom  the  parties  deal^  and 
we  know  they  buy  for  the  West  India  merchants. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  told  us  that  there  was  an  unfriendly  feeling  among  the  people 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  toward  American  fishermen,  so  much  so  that 
they  would  not  give  them  correct  information  about  the  fishing.  Do 
you  understand  that  to  extend  pretty  generally  through  Prince  Inward 
Island  f — A.  I  don't  remember  of  having  made  such  a  statement 

Q.  Your  statement  was  that  the  shore  people  have  an  unfriendly  feel- 
ing to  the  American  fishermen,  so  that  they  don't  go  to  them  for  infor- 
mation.— A.  No;  I  don't  remember  having  made  that  statement  in 
regard  to  the  shore  people  having  an  unfriendly  feeling  toward  Ameri- 
cans.   I  think  it  was  in  regard  to  boat  fishing. 

Q.  Kindly  state  in  what  form  you  put  it. — A.  I  don't  remember  in 
regard  to  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  saying  anything  in  regard  to  the  unfriendly 
feeling  t — A.  I  don't  remember  using  those  words. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  use  them  t — A.  That  there  was  a 
bad  feeling  t 

Q.  Kot  bad,  but  unfriendly.  Don't  you  remember  using  thos  wordsf — 
A.  I  don't  remember  having  used  that  phrase. 

Q.  If  you  did  use  it,  where  did  you  mean  it  to  apply  T — A.  I  don't 
remember  having  said  there  was  an  unfriendly  feeling  between  the 
fishermen  and  the  people  of  the  province. 
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Q.  Bat  an  unfriendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  shoremen  toward  the 
fleet  t— A.  I  remember  saying  that  fishermen  did  not  look  apon  the 
appearanoe  of  the  American  fishermen  in  a  friendly  way. 

Q.  The  phrase  yon  nsed  was  that  the  American  fishermen  did  not 
ioqnire  of  them  for  information  about  the  fisheries  because  of  the  un- 
friendly feeling  held  toward  them. — ^A.  I  don't  remember  having  made 
that  statement 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  you  did  not  say  it  t — A.  I  am  not  aware  that 
I  said  It 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  there  is  not  such  an  unfriendly  feeling,  whether 
yon  said  it  or  notf — A.  Between  the  fishermen  or  the  people  generally  t 

Q.  Is  there  an  unfriendly  feeling  between  the  men  engaged  in  the 
boat  fishing  of  your  island  and  the  American  vessels  t — A.  They  don't 
like  to  see  them  among  them  in  the  fishing  season. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  that  go  f  You  said  the  Americans  did  not 
go  to  them  for  information  because  of  that  feeling. — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber having  used  that  phrase. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  go  to  them  for  information  t — A.  In  regard  to 
fishing— yes. 

Q.  To  get  information  as  to  where  to  find  the  fish  t — A.  I  have  often 
seen  them  oome  ashore  and  talk  over  the  fishing,  and  whether  we  have 
heard  where  the  catches  have  been  taken. 

Q.  Is  there,  then,  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  boat  fishermen  and 
the  American  fishermen  or  not  f — A.  No ;  because  they  take  our  fishing. 

Q.  Another  reason  is  because  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  presence 
of  American  fishermen  on  your  coast  when  they  come  ashore ;  do  you 
think  that  is  deeply  felt  by  the  people  of  Prince  Edward  Island  f  »A. 
It  was  pretty  deeply  felt,  it  seems,  at  times. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  morals  of  the  people  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
have  clearly  advanced  during  the  two,  three,  or  four  years  the  American 
fishermen  have  been  less  common  t — A.  When  we  talk  of  Ameiicans  we 
speak  of  all  the  parties  among  the  American  fishermen.  Of  course  there 
are  very  roagh  crowds  among  them.  It  is  no  advantage  in  any  moral 
point  of  view  that  they  frequent  the  island. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  United  States  gains  by  their  absence  when  they 
come  here,  on  account  of  the  demoralizing  effect  of  their  presence t — 
A.  1  don't  know  in  regard  to  the  moral  effect,  but  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  they  would  gain  by  their  absence,  because  they  take  back  large 
quantities  of  fish. 

Q.  So  what  with  interfering  with  your  fisheries  and  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  the  American  fishermen,  your  people  would  prefer  that  the 
American  fleet  went  elsewhere  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  great  error  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  make  this  treaty  T — ^A.  Yes ;  we  think  so. 

Q.  You  would  rather  have  the  fish  all  to  yourselves  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  general  impression  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
—that  the  treaty  is  an  error  1 — A.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  we  would  be  better  off  if  we  had  our  own  fishery  to 
ourselves — the  inshore  fishery. 

Q.  You  say  the  American  fleet  interferes  with  the  boat  fishing  t — A. 
Yes;  they  come  close  in  among  the  boats ;  they  take  advantage  of  the 
fidi  you  have  raised  by  throwing  over  bait  from  your  boat,  and  they  get 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  the  faculty  of  taking  that  advantage  is  an  Ameri- 
can fieu^nlty  particularly ;  would  not  British  vessels  do  the  same  T — A. 
Americans  do  it 
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Q.  Don't  yon  sappose  if  Briitsh  and  ooloniftls  were  out  there  in  their 
hoats  they  woald  do  very  mach  the  same  thing  f — A.  I  eaonot  sgeak  on 
supposition ;  I  never  saw  a  British  vessel  do  that,  bat  I  have  seen  it 
done  by  Americans. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  British  vessels  there t-— A*  Yes }  and  I  have  been 
amongst  them.    I  have  never  seen  them  lee-how  boats. 

Q.  Do  you  say  they  don't  take  that  advantage  f — A.  I  have  never 
seen  them  take  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  say  that  British  vessels  would  not  do  the  same  thing  f — 
A.  I  anppose  they  woold  take  the  fish  where  they  oooUl. 

Q.  Would  they  not  take  the  advantage  of  going  among  the  boats  f — 
A.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  small  thing  to  lee-bow. 

Q.  It  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  feeling  t — A.  Yes,  some. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  known  British  vessels  to  do  that  i— A.  I  have  never 
seen  it. 

Q.  Then  it  is  an  American  habit  t — A.  They  practice  it. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  were  400  or  500  American  veas^ 
fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore;  how  many  British  and  Ganadian 
vessels  woald  be  there  f — A.  I  don't  know  the  exact  number  of  Bnttah 
vessels ;  not  a  very  great  number. 

Q.  How  many  ves^s  in  the  mackerel  fishing  are  owned  on  the  ialaad } 
sixty  or  seventy  Y — A.  Not  that  many. 

Q.  Is  there  one-tenth  part  f — A.  I  don't  know;  I  have  never  paid  any 
attention  to  it 

Q.  Are  there  forty  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  hear  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ghivarie,  in  which  he  placed 
the  number  at  forty  T — A.  I  did  not  hear  his  statement. 

Q.  Would  you  differ  from  him  in  regard  to  thatt — A.  With  regard  to 
the  island  vessels,  I  don't  know  the  exact  namber.  I  have  seen  eight 
or  ten  or  twelve  out  in  the  fleet  at  once.  I  have  never  seen  British  ves- 
sels lee-bow  or  foul,  but  I  have  seen  them  fishing  there.  Our  veeaela 
wonld  go  in  and  raise  Uie  mackerel,  and  American  vessels  woald  oome 
in  and  lee-bow  them. 

Q.  This  is  another  reason  why  it  is  undesirable  to  have  Ameriean 
vessels  there — that  British  ships  raise  their  own  mackerel  and  then 
American  vessels  go  in  and  fill  their  vessels  f — A.  That  is  done. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  impression  in  the  island  f — A.  The  Americana 
don't  mind  who  raise  the  fish,  but  they  go  in  and  take  them. 

Q.  All  these  matters  which  yoa  have  stated  have  not  affected  yowr 
testimony  f — A.  No ;  certainly  not. 

Q.  You  are  just  as  well  able  to  testify  the  exact  truth  without  any 
color  or  exaggeration  as  if  the  Americans  were  year  best  friends  t — A. 
I  am  here  to  do  that  apon  my  oath. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  yon  are  able  to  succeed  in  it  f— A.  I  am  aUe  t(0 
succeed  in  telling  the  trath. 

Thubsbat,  Auguit  2, 1877. 
The  conference  met  at  noon. 
The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  MoLban  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Dana : 

Question.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  the  boat  fishery  on  your  island 
had  doubled  within  the  past  three  years  t — ^Answer.  Yea }  I  think  tUt 
has  been  the  case. 

Q.  Yon  account  for  that  in  part,  I  suppose,  by  the  absence  to  a  greafc 
extent  of  the  American  fleet ;  yon  Bay  that  the  presence  of  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  has  been  very  injurious  to  yonr  boat  fishing  t«— A.  Yee. 
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Q.  Bat  nevertheless  yoar  boat  ftahiug  hs^a  doubled  ia  extent  t — ^A. 
Yea. 

Q.  And  yon  reconcile  these  two  statements  by  the  fact  that  within 
the  period  daring  which  this  has  doubled,  the  American  fleet  has  not 
been  mach  in  yoar  waters  t — A.  Yes.  Besides,  however,  there  is  another 
caoM:  in  coQsegnence  of  the  times  not  being  so  good  in  the  United 
States  latterly,  a  good  many  yonng  men  have  remained  at  home,  and 
they  find  that  their  own  fishing  proves  more  remnnerative  than  any 
other  badness  they  can  go  into. 

Q.  Bot  how  long  have  ttiey  been  found  more  remnnerative  and  since 
when  have  these  persons  come  back;  it  has  been  within  these  three 
years,  I  nndenitand  t — ^A.  Yes :  latterly. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  yonr  people  do  not  build  and  fit  out  more  vessels ; 
they  nse  boats  for  day  fishing }  would  it  not  be  better  for  them  to  cure 
aa  fast  as  they  catch  t — A.  One  cause  was  this :  When  the  American 
vessels  would  come  down,  they  practically  had  the  privilege  of  fishing 
within  the  inshore  limit,  and  as  the  colonists  had  to  pay  a  duty  of  $2 
a  barrel  on  the  mackerel  they  sent  into  the  United  States,  of  course 
they  could  not  compete  with  the  Americans,  who  paid  no  such  duty. 
British  vessels  could  not  compete,  and  a  great  many  of  the  men  left  the 
English  vessels  altogether  and  went  on  American  vessels,  as  they  could 
thos  make  tiie  most  money. 

Q.  Fishing  on  shares  t— A.  They  generally  fished  on  shares  on  the 
American  schooners. 

Q.  And  then  they  had  the  advantage  of  paying  no  duties  f— A.  Just 
so.  In  Newbnryport  some  used  to  hire  a  crew  or  a  part  of  it,  but  as  a 
general  thing,  from  Gloucester,  Portland,  and  moat  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can ports,  they  fished  on  shares. 

Q.  Is  not  this  fishing  business  very  largely  centralized  in  Glouces- 
ter f — A.  Gloucester  is  the  largest  fishing  port. 

Q.  The  business  of  Marblehead  has  very  largely  faUen  off  in  this  re- 
latioB,  and  of  all  the  other  ports  where  they  used  to  fish  a  great  deal  t — 
Au  I  think  their  business  has  fallen  off  to  some  extent.  Gloucester  ia 
the  Ingest  American  fishing  port. 

Q.  As  soon  as  they  come  to  be  on  an  equality  and  no  duties  were 
paid,  no  advantage  was  to  be  obtained  by  islandmen  in  going  on 
American  vessels.  They  do  not  gain  anything  by  it  T — A.  I  should  not 
think  so. 

Q.  I  can  understand  the  farmers  who  live  on  the  coast  fishing  in 
small  boats,  but  why  do  your  enterprisiog  men,  merchants  and  young 
mea,  not  take  out  fishing  vessels  of  60  and  120  tons  f — A.  Many  of  these 
fishermen  are  farmers;  they  find  it  convenient  to  prosecute  fishing 
doring  a  certain  season,  and  attend  to  farming  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 

Q.  There  is  another  reason,  I  suppose,  is  there  not  t  Owing  to  the 
climate  and  the  amount  of  i^e  you  have  about  Gasp^,  the  Gulf  of  Canso, 
et  cetera,  your  vessels  have  to  be  unemployed,  if  built  for  fishing  pur- 
poses, for  so  large  a  part  of  the  year,  that  it  would  hardly  pay  f — A.  We 
eonld  send  them  south  on  trading  trips. 

Q.  When  would  you  have  to  send  them  T — A.  Any  time ;  generally 
during  the  month  of  January ;  they  can  generally  come  down  during 
Janaaiy— -during  the  early  part  of  that  month,  at  all  events  I  have 
seen  vessels  cross  in  February. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  November  f^ A.  They  have  during  that  month 
a  chance  of  crossing. 

Q.  Gould  you  then  go  from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  the  United 
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States  coasts  T — A.  Id  some  seasons  navigation  closes  mach  earlier  than 
in  others.  Sometimes  the  25th  of  December  is  the  latest  date  when 
they  can  get  across. 

Q.  What  woald  be  the  average  time  yon  wonld  think  they  would 
have  to  lie  np,  if  they  did  not  get  oat  toward  the  new  year f— -A.  I  would 
say  fi*om  about  the  first  of  the  year  to  perhaps  the  Xst  of  April.  They 
conld  not  well  get  back  an  til  April  or  May.  This  wonld  not  be  the  case, 
howeveri  every  season.  Some  seasons  I  have  seen  vessels  cross  in 
March. 

Q.  How  are  the  vessels  at  present  of  the  island  employed  daring  the 
winter  f — A.  They  generally  lay  the  smaller  ones  np  daring  the  winter, 
but  the  larger  ones  are  sent  coasting  to  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  You  mean  for  trading  T — A.  Daring  the  winter  season  and  the 
spring  they  might  go  fishing,  and  early  in  the  spring  they  coald  prose- 
cate  the  Gape  North  cod-fishing,  and  go  to  the  Grand  Banks.  In  fact, 
if  they  wish,  they  conld  go  from  Sonris  late  in  the  fall,  say,  daring  the 
latter  part  of  November  or  early  in  December,  and  proceed  to  the  Orand 
Banks,  and  fish  daring  the  winter. 

Q.  Then,  from  the  Grand  Banks  it  is  aboat  as  near  and  safer  to  ran 
to  the  United  States  than  to  come  home  here,  is  it  notf — A.  Well,  it 
woald  be  convenient  for  them  to  ran  into  Oanso  or  any  of  these  har- 
bors— Halifax,  for  instance. 

Q.  Or  to  Eastport,  Portland,  and  Boston ;  there  is  not  mach  differ- 
ence, is  there  f — A.  There  is  only  the  difference  in  sailing ;  they  woald 
not  be  troabled  with  ice. 

Q.  Toa  told  as  yesterday  that  if  yoa  had  a  Beciprocity  Treaty  gene- 
rally, so  that  all  yoar  produce  coald  be  seat  into  the  United  States  daty 
free,  yoa  woald  prefer  it ;  yoa  think  that  wonld  be  really  a  benefit  and 
boon  to  the  island  t — ^A.  It  would  be  so ;  bat  it  woald  not  be  eqaal  to 
having  the  fisheries  kept  altogether  to  ourselves.  Beciprocal  trade 
would  not  equal  this  in  advantage  for  us. 

Q.  You  do  think  that  a  Beciprocity  Treaty  would  be  of  itself  a  boon 
to  the  island  f — A.  It  would  be  an  advantage,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  privilege  of  controlling  our  own  fisheries. 

Q.  What,  under  such  a  treaty,  could  you  export  besides  fish  f — ^A. 
Potatoes  and  oats,  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  perhaps  hay. 

Q.  Is  it  the  general  opinion  in  the  island  that  this  is  what  you  ought 
to  have,  and  what  it  would  be  expedient  and  proper  to  have  f — A.  It  is 
the  general  impression  that  this  would  be  an  advantage ;  but,  as  I  have 
told  you,  it  would  not  be  equal  to  having  our  fisheries  to  ourselves. 

Q.  As  it  now  stands,  you  have  only  the  chance  to  export  fish  and  fish- 
oil,  and  you  don't  think  much  of  iti — A.  No. 

Q.  Tou  said,  I  think,  yesterday,  that  if  the  American  fieet  could  be 
kept  three  miles  off  these  coasts,  or  if  the  Americaas  saw  fit  to  with- 
draw from  these  fisheries,  you  could  command  the  American  market, 
even,  under  a  duty  of  two  dollars  f — A.  That  is  ray  impression. 

Q.  Tou  could  not  do  that  by  boat  fishing,  could  you  f ~A.  I  think 
we  could. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  day  bay  fishing  would  enable  you  to  com- 
mand the  American  market  f — A.  We  could  prosecute  the  fishing  in 
boats  and  send  the  fish  off  in  vessels. 

Q.  As  the  boats  stand  now,  and  with  no  duty  to  pay,  you  told  us 
nevertheless,  that  you  sent  very  little  fish  and  fish-oil  to  the  United 
States  f — A.  This  relates  to  codfish. 

.  Q.  Take  the  other  fish — herring  and  mackerel. — A.  All  the  mackerel 
go  to  the  United  States,  I  think. 
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Q.  All  yoa  send  away  T^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  mackerel  caaght  by  the  boats — not  by  the 

larger  craft— do  yon  think  goes  to  the  United  States! — A.  I  think  that 

the  greater  portion  of  them  do. 
Q.  Two-thirds  or  three-quarters  t — A.  I  should  think  so ;  yes. 
Q.  How  are  they  sent  there! — ^A.  Generally  by  steamers  and  sailing*^ 

vessels. 

Q.  Ton  have  no  vessels  specially  fitted  for  that  purpose  T — A.  We 
iiave  traders  and  coasters ;  when  packets  were  running  they  were  sent 
by  ttiem,  but  steamers  have  taken  their  place. 
Q.  And  IMgfat  has  to  be  paid  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  formers  do  this  business,  or  is  it  done  through  some  com- 
m^xsial  house  T — A.  Some  of  the  farmers  who  are  pretty  independent, 
and  who  fish,  send  away  their  own  fish  *,  sometimes  this  is  done  through 
ao  agent  or  commercial  man. 

Q.  Some  commission  has  to  be  paid  f — A.  Tes ;  in  all  cases. 

(^  Freight  and  commission  to  the  person  who  sells  them  for  yon  at 
Boston,  or  wherever  it  may  be  t — A.  It  is  generally  supposed  so. 

Q.  And  still  it  is  so  profitable  that  two-thirds  or  three  quarters  of 
your  mackerel  are  sent  to  the  United  States  t — A.  I  think  the  principal 
part  of  the  mackerel  is  sent  there. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  are  not  inhabitants  enough  at  home  who  care  to 
eat  the  mackerel  the  great  part  of  the  timef — A.  They  do  not  like  these 
tA  all  the  time;  but  they  generally  keep  a  barrel  or  half  a  barrel  of 
the  best  class  for  winter  use.    It  is  what  they  call  mess  mackerel. 

Q.  Ton  think  that  if  you  had  these  fisheries  to  yourselves,  this  fish- 
ing to  yourselves,  the  boat  fishing  would  very  largely  increase  T — A.  I 
tbiok  it  would. 

Q.  And  new  vessels  would  be  built  T^A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  It  would  stimulate  your  industry  f — A.  The  fishermen  would  at 
OQoe  very  actively  engage  in  it. 

Q.  After  securing  the  mackerel  fisheries,  the  great  point  would  be  to 
get  the  American  market.  The  home  consumption  would  not  increase 
with  an  increase  of  production  T — A.  It  would  not  be  very  large. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  the  right  of  transshipping,  buying  bait  and  pro- 
visions in  your  ports,  possessed  by  the  Americans,  is  a  great  advantage 
to  them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yoa  understand  that  this  privilege  is  given  by  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  so  now  very  distinctly. 

Q.  How  is  it  generally  explained  to  yon  by  your  public  men,  your 
statesmen,  and  the  members  of  your  legislature  T  I  believe  you  are  a 
member  of  it.  Has  it  generally  been  stated  to  your  people  that  the 
Americans  secured  this  by  treaty  f — A.  I  think  it  is  generally  so, 

Q.  And  it  is  generally  understood  in  the  island  that  this  is  something 
for  which  Americans  ought  to  pay,  and  that  it  comes  in  among  the 
rights  for  which  they  ouffht  to  pay  under  the  treaty  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  advantage  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  t  Do 
the  people  of  the  island  sell  these  things  to  the  Americans  merely  to 
benefit  the  latter,  out  of  friendship,  or  is  it  a  convenient  transaction  f — 
A.  The  advantage  obtained  in  selling  these  things  to  the  Americans  is 
not  very  great. 

Q.  Do  they  do  it  out  of  pure  friendship  ? — A.  In  most  cases  when 
they  call,  sometimes  in  harbors  and  sometimes  along  the  coast,  it  is  done 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  farmers  are  very  busy,  and  the  loss  of 
time  incurred  in  providing  these  articles  does  not  pay  them  with  regard 
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to  what  tbey  sell.    They  never  get  a  high  price  for  them.    The  Amm- 
cans  generally  bay  cheaply. 

Q.  Why  is  thisf  Do  prodacta  not  bring  their  value  here  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  Y — A.  Prices  are  pretty  low  in  that  region.  The  fish- 
ermen are  practically  nnacqnainted  with  rates^  and  theiifore  the  Amer- 
icans get  provisions  and  outfits  at  a  cheap  figure. 

Q.  The  people  of  the  island  must  have  a  motive  for  selling  them  t 
Th^  do  not  do  so  out  of  benevolence,  do  they  t — A.  No  man  likes  to 
refuse  a  seaman  when  he  calls  for  any  stuff  he  can  get  or  possibly  spare. 

Q.  It  is  done  rather  on  the  ground  of  humanity  than  for  commercial 
reasons  f— A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  Of  course,  in  nuuiy  other  cases, 
people  make  it  a  point  to  trade  with  the  Americans. 

Q.  Then,  are  these  persons  who  sell  cheaply  to  Americaos  ou  the 
gronnd  of  humanity,  the  same  with  those  who  withhold  information  of 
the  grounds  from  want  of  friendship  f  Tou  mentioned  yesterdi^  that 
some  had  an  unfriendly  foeling  toward  the  Americana,  owing  to  their 
being  on  the  coast.  Are  there  two  classes  on  yoor  island — ^those  who 
like  the  Americans  and  sell  to  them  out  of  humanity,  and  those  who  dis- 
like and  wish  them  off  the  coast  t — A.  Those  who  are  moce  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  fisheries  have  more  enmityagainst  the  Amerioans  than 
others  who  farm  exclusively. 

Q.  Who  sell  the  Americans  these  articles  t — A.  The  farmers. 

Q.  And  they  are  fishermen,  too! — A.  Some  of  them  are. 

Q.  Do  they  hold  both  views-7-selling  cheaply  to  please  the  Americans 
and  on  grounds  of  humanity,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  unfriendly  to 
them  and  wishing  them  off  the  coast  f — A.  I  suppose  some  sell  cheaply 
because  they  cannot  get  any  more  from  the  Americans.  They  take  no 
matter  what  it  may  be  in  some  cases,  where  they  are  far  from  shipping. 

Q.  Then  the  ordinary  rules  of  commerce  regarding  buyer  and  seller 
do  not  hold  in  your  island  to  a  great  extent  f — ^A.  In  some  quarters,  in 
ports  where  there  is  much  traffic,  of  course  they  have  generally  fixed 
prices,  as  at  Souris,  Gharlottetown,  and  Gascumpeque,  and  these  places. 

Q.  Is  much  stuff  sold  them  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  as  at 
Gharlottetown,  &c.f — ^A.  Yes,  a  great  deal;  but  not  so  much  at  Char- 
lottetown  as  elsewhere.  These  vessels  do  not  generally  go  to  Charlotte- 
town. 

Q.  Do  not  the  Americans  come  to  these  ports  t — A.  They  do  not  ran 
np  the  straits  very  often.  It  involves  a  good  deid  of  delay.  Sometimes 
they  come  and  refit  at  Gharlottetown  and  send  their  mackerel  home, 
but  this  is  some  distance  from  the  fishing-grounds,  and  the  passage  occn- 
pies  a  good  deal  of  time. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  farmers  traffic  with  them  very  often  1— A* 
Yes. 

Q.  What  can  they  get  from  the  fanners  t — A.  Butter,  milk,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  turnips,  parsnips,  beets,  beef,  mutton,  and  anything  of  that 
sort. 

Q.  They  do  not  sail  bait,  do  Uiey  f — A.  No ;  they  moat  generally  go 
to  the  ports  for  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  merchants  are  governed  by  the  rules  of  tiadet 
A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  They  sell  to  make  money  t— A.  Yes,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Has  not  this  traffic  with  the  Amerioans  been  going  on  for  many 
years  T — A.  Yes ;  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  this  trade  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  author* 
ities  f — ^A.  Tbey  are  not  allowed  to  go  on  shore  and  trade,  buyt  they  caa 
buy  for  cash  anything  they  actually  want 
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Q.  Yoa  never,  from  yoor  boyhood,  knew  of  this  purchasingjto  be  ia- 
terfered  with  T — A.  I^o ;  some,  of  coarse,  carry  ou  trading  specnlation. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  a  ooast]fng*trade  t — A.  Some  of  these  fishermen  need 
to  carry  artiolea  of  trade  with  them»  which  they  woald  like  to  barter 
off. 

Q.  That  was  done  to  a  considerable  extent  t— A.  I  think  it  was  Bkely. 

Q.  Would  yon  be  willing  to  admit,  Mr.  McLean,  that  on  the  whole 
this  trade  was  of  some  advantage  to  the  islandera  T— 'A.  The  advantages 
gained  were  veiy  small. 

Q.  Yoa  woald  put  them  very  low  f^A.  Yes.  If  the  farmers  who 
sold  their  produce  to  the  Americans  kept  it  until  the  fall  or  spdng,  I 
thiuk  they  would  always  realize  more  for  it.  • 

Q.  Thai  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  Prince  Edward  farmers  do  not 
noderstand  their  own  bnsiness  t  It  amounts  to  that,  does  it  not  t — ^A. 
I  would  not  say  that ;  but  many  of  them  are  not  very  well  posted  in 
commercial  matters. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  said  as  much  t — ^A.  I  will  say  this,  that  if  tbey  held 
over  their  produce  for  the  spring  or  fall  markets  they  would  get  more 
for  it  than  by  trading  off  to  the  Americans. 

Q.  What  has  led  them  inta  a  mistake  of  such  long  standing  t — A.  I 
cannot  aocoaat  for  iL 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Americans  buy  bait  for  cod-flshing  to  some  ex- 
tent of  yoar  people  T — A.  They  get  bait  on  the  NewfoundLaud  coast^  on 
the  cost  of  Anticosti,  and  at  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Do  they  bay  bait  for  ood-flshiag  on  i?rince  Edward  Island  f — A.  I 
do  not  think  that  they  purchase  a  great  deal  of  it  thei^.  When  they 
eoae  into  the  fishing  p<^  they  sometimes  buy  bait,  if  it  is  scarce,  when 
parties  have  it  on  hand  for  sale. 

Q.  And  your  own  people  are  buying  bait  firom  the  United  States  f — 
A.  Tbey  sometimes  do  so. 

Q.  You  said  that  they  very  often  bought  pogies  which  were  used  by 
jour  people  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  menhaden — ^it  is  the  same  thing  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  the  merchants  get  their  pogies  f^ A.  From  the  States. 

Q.  I>o  yon  really  suppose  that  the  American  fishermen,  instead  of 
baying  menhaden  &om  first  hands,  would  buy  them  of  your  merchants, 
paying  their  profit,  and  commissions,  and  freight,  and  all  thatt — ^A. 
Yes.  I  have  seen  these  fishermen  buy  them  when  their  oii?n  bait  had 
toraed  soar  or  was  bad.  If  the  merchants  have  a  quantity  of  good  bait 
on  band  they  can  generally  sell  it. 

Q.  la  that  considered  an  article  of  trade t — A.  No;  not  to  a  great 
eitent. 

Q.  Then  the  Americans  get  caught ;  their  bait  sometimes  turns  sourf 
--A.  Yea  Conseqaently,  of  course,  if  out  with  other  vessels  fishing,  a 
vessel  having  bad  bait  could  not  secure  her  share  of  the  fish. 

Q.  Oan  they  not  catch  something  else  to  be  used  in  place  of  it ;  her- 
ring,  for  inalanoe  t— "A«  Kot  always.  The  mackerel-catchers  could  not 
wait  for  thia    Their  business  is  to  catch  mackerel. 

Q*  But  they  can  obtain  it  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  f — ^A.  It  would 
take  too  much  time  to  oross  to  that  point. 

Qi  Yoor  own  fishermen  could  not  get  across,  any  sooner  t — ^A.  No. 

Q;  If  yoo  Qoald  fit  oat  a  great  number  of  large  vessels  for  mackerel- 
fishing,  yoa  would  want  to  import  a  good  deal  of  this  bait,  po^es  or 
neubadeii,  would  yon  notf — A.  Yes;  we  would  then,  likely,  import 
quile  a  lot  of  it    They  could,  however,  use  herring,  if  no  mehadien  or 
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pogies  were  thrown  into  the  fishing  groand.    Herrings  would  do  nearly 
as  well. 

Q.  Bnt  the  fish  want  something  better  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  yon  dealt  in  as  a  merchant  f — ^A.  Principally  in  dry- 
goods,  groceries,  and  hardware. 

Q.  Yon  import  these  goodR  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  import  from  the  United  States  f — A.  We  import  some 
hardware  and  glassware  from  there. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  deal  in  vegetables  f  ^ A.  Not  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  Or  in  cotton f — A.  No;  we  do  not  do  much  in  cotton  goods. 

Q.  Yon  do  not,  of  conrse,  import  woolen  or  flannel  goods  from  the 
United  States f — A.  No;  hardware  and  glassware  are  the  only  things. 

Q.  Yon  deal  in  them,  and  also  what  we  in  America  call  dry- goods  t— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  yon  are  more  interested  in  that  trade  as  a  merchant  than 
in  any  other  wayf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  as  a  merchant  sell  for  cash  altogethei  f — ^A.  No ;  we  do 
not. 

Q.  You  barter  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  barter  for  fish,  don't  yon  f — A.  Sometimes  we  take  fish,  bat 
not  to  any  great  extent.  We  generally  take  produce,  oats  and  pota- 
toes, in  exchange. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  goods  1 — ^A.  To  the  people  residing  in 
the  village  and  snrronnding  country. 

Q.  Do  yon  never  sell  anything  to  the  vessels! — A.  Well,  very  little, 
of  late  years.    We  do  not  trade  mnch  with  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  keep  lines  and  hooks  and  other  things  f — A.  Sometimes 
we  sell  them. 

Q.  To  your  own  people  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  the  Americans  f — A.  They  very  seldom  reqnire  them.  They 
generally  fit  out  at  home ;  but  they  may  occasionally  come  on  shore  and 
get  a  few  hooks  and  lines. 

Q.  Your  place  of  business  is  at  Bonris,  on  the  east  coast! — ^A.  On  the 
southern  and  eastern  coast. 

Q.  How  many  inhabitants  has  it  T — A.  About  1,500.    It  is  not  large. 

Q.  There  are  other  stores  in  the  place  besides  your  own  f — A.  Yes ; 
they  number  some  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Q.  What  has  caused  so  mnch  trading  in  a  place  having  so  few  inhab- 
itants f — A.  There  is  a  large  country  around  it. 

Q.  Has  the  presence  of  the  vessels  anything  to  do  with  it  f — ^A.  I 
do  not  think  so ;  not  to  any  very  great  extent.  It  is  in  a  large  farming 
country.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  of  course  a  good  many  articles  are 
required  by  the  population. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  purse-seining  on  the  American  coast  has,  during 
the  last  three  years,  diminished  the  number  of  mackerel  that  came 
north  into  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  around  your  island  1— A. 
I  do  not  know  that»  I  am  aware  that  there  are  very  few  mackerel  this 
season  on  the  American  coast.  I  have  conversed  with  parties  that  have 
prosecuted  the  business  there,  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  seining 
is  clearing  out  the  mackerel  on  the  American  coast. 

Q.  Have  yon  examined  into  the  question  to  ascertain  whether  this 
has  been  the  case  1 — A.  No.  I  have  nothing  more  on  this  point  than 
the  opinion  of  experienced  captains. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  largely  day-fishing  in  small  vessels  is  carried 
on  in  Massachusetts  Bayf — A.  I  am  not  aware.  I  have  only  fished 
once,  and  that  was  eight  years  ago — in  the  fall  of  1869.    I  went  in  a 
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Bohooner  across  to  the  Middle  Bank  in  November^  and  was  absent  on 

the  trip  a  short  time. 

Q.  Yon  said  that  yoa  would  be  able  to  command  the  American  mar- 
ket if  the  American  fleet  were  withdrawn  and  a  doty  imposed.  1  do 
not  mean  a  $2  duty,  but  whatever  Congress  may  see  fit  to  put  on.    Of 

eoaree  if  it  were  very  high  it  would  exclude  you  from  that  market — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Soppose  it  remained  about  $2  a  barrel,  is  not  your  theory  that 
jou  could  command  a  market  of  forty  millions  a  little  fanciful  when  you 
come  to  consider  that,  after  all,  your  resources  for  doing  that  business 
are  not  very  greatf — ^A.  ISo ;  I  think  not.  I  will  give  you  an  instance 
of  it  Last  season  the  potato  crop  in  the  United  States  was  very  short, 
and.  notwithstanding  the  duty  upon  potatoes,  these  were  shipped  there 
in  large  qaantities  from  Prince  Edward  Island.  Of  course  the  duty 
came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumers.  We  sold  at  very  high 
prices  and  speculated  in  them.  We  obtained  prices  making  it  self- 
sostaining,  and  the  parties  who  consumed  the  potatoes  would  have  to 
pay  the  duties. 

Q.  niey  oonld  not  make  the  people  pay  whatever  they  choose  to  ask. 
They  had  to  govern  themselves  by  the  actual  state  of  the  market,  had 
they  not  f — ^A.  The  speculators  would  not  pay  more  than  the  ruling 
value  on  the  island. 

Q.  But  the  man  who  has  to  sell  cannot  command  the  market  in  the 
sense  that  he  can  fix  his  price.  This  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
market f — A.  If  we  had  plenty  of  potatoes  and  this  was  not  the  case  in 
the  United  States,  this  would  affect  the  price. 

Q.  It  does  not  follow  that  tlie  seller  will  never  pay  the  duties.  This 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  market  There  must  be  a  groat  demand  t — 
A.  I  put  it  this  way :  The  United  States  require  a  certain  number  of 
fish,  and  they  would  have  to  have  them,  but  things  might  get  into  such 
a  state  that  yon  could  afford  to  pay  the  duty  and  still  command  the 
market    There  is  a  probability  of  it 

Q.  Has  that  event  occurred  in  your  life-time  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  say  there  is  a  great  probability  of  it.  Is  that  not  a  little  fan- 
cifdl :  are  not  youir  views  set  pretty  high  f  — A.  I  think  it  is  quite  a  rea- 
sonaole  view. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  mackerel  and  cod  fisheries,  &c,  of  the 
United  States  are  mined  1  This  is  one  of  the  oonditions  upon  which 
yon  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  cod-fishery 
is  mined. 

Q.  But  the  American  mackerel  fishing  is! — A.  That  is  the  impres- 
lion. 

Q.  You  assume  that  this  is  the  casef — A.  Yes,  seining  has  done  great 
damage  to  it 

Q.  And  yoa  do  not  think  that  the  Americans  would  be  able  to  catch 
enough  fish  here  outside  the  limit  to  be  able  to  do  anything  towards 
sopplying  their  markett — A.  I  do  not  think  they  conld  make  it  self- 
sustaining. 

Q.  And  if  the  Americans  cannot  catch  anything  here  or  at  home,  then 
somebody  has  got  to  supply  the  market  f — A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  These  oonditions  are  necessary  to  your  commanding  the  markett — 
A.  Which! 

Q.  The  conditions  relating  to  the  inability  of  the  Americans  to  catch 
the  mackerel  on  their  own  coast  or  here. — A.  They  cannot  catch  enough 
fish  on  their  own  coast,  in  my  opinion,  to  supply  their  market 
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Q.  And  if  they  did  not  come  within  the  three-mile  limit  they  eoald 
not  do  so  here  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Or  on  your  banks  or  anywhere  else  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  if  all  these  conditions  were  falfllled^  and  yon  were  aUe  te 
«npp]y  the  requisite  amoant  of  fish  by  means  of  your  boatmen,  or  Tes- 
sels,  yon  think  yon  could  command  the  market  t — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  wonld  have  a  pretty  bad  start  with  forty  fishing-vesaeUi,  and 
boats,  with  regard  to  commanding  the  American  market  f — ^A.  We  would 
jsoon  increase  their  number. 

Q.  You  would  t— A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Bo  you  think  yon  have  oapita^l  and  industry  enough  to  do  HI— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  have  never  tried  it  1 — A.  We  tried,  but  we  had  to  abandon 
it  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Was  not  that  largely  due  to  want  of  capitall — A.  It  was  owing te 
this  reason :  We  had  to  pay  $2  a  barrel  duty  on  the  mackerel  we  sent 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  men  would  not  stay  in  the  island  vomsIs 
when  they  saw  that  the  Americans  were  allowed  to  come  and  fish  side 
by  side  with  the  British  vessels,  and  catdi  an  equal  share  of  the  ftsh ; 
of  course  this  was  the  result.  The  fishermen  consequently  went  on  the 
American  vessels ;  pur  best  men  did  so,  and  some  of  the  very  best  fish- 
ermen and  smartest  captains  among  the  Americans  are  ^m  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  They  are  still  in  command  of  American  vessels! — ^A.  Some  of  them 
■are. 

Q.  Did  not  a  good  deal  of  the  fish  caught  on  Prince  Edw«rd  bland 
get  into  the  United  States  as  American  fish  f — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Yon  do  notf — A.  Not  as  American-caught  fish. 

Q.  Did  not  a  verv  large  portion  of  the  fish  caught  get  tnto  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  between  the  expiration  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and 
the  ratification  of  the  Washington  Treaty  T— A.  I  do  not  know  what  weie 
the  qnantities. 

Q.  You  know  that  a  good  deal  did  t — A.  I  am  not  aware  what  the 
quantities  were. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Can  yon  explain  to  the  Commission  one  great  reason  why  tbe  peo- 
ple prefer  to  fish  in  boats  instead  of  in  vessels  t  Has  the  cost  of  the 
fishing-vessel  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  the  facility  pres^ited  for  pro- 
curing fish  on  shore  f — A.  The  cost  of  outfitting  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  Another  reason  is  this :  the  mackerel  generally  fkreqnent  certain 
grounds  along  the  coast,  and  if  they  fish  in  boats  these  can  always  be 
easily  reached.  They  oan  run  out  to  the  grounds  whenever  flah  are 
present  there,  whereas  schooners  might  be  busily  employed  to-day,  while 
to-morrow  a  heavy  breeae  would  take  them  away  and  they  might  have 
to  remain  in  shelter  for  several  days.  They  could  not  return  nntU  tbe 
gale  is  over,  while  the  boats  might  take  large  catches  during  their  ab- 
sence. 

Q.  While  tlie  larger  farmer  fishermen  employ  handreds  and  hmn- 
dreds  of  boats  in  different  parts,  do  they  find  it  profitable  to  employ 
fishing-vessels  of  fi5  or  70  toaisf-«-A.  Do  they  prefer  boats  !  Th^  pre- 
fer the  boats. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  why.  Ir  it  <Aeaper  t — A.  Yea ;  they 
are  more  eonvenimt  to  the  grounds.  Vessels,  however,  very  often  take 
large  catches  at  one  time ;  in  the  schools  they  often  get  large  deoks. 

Q.  The  question  was  asked  you  as  to  the  probability  of  our  being 
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aMe  to  supply  the  American  market  with  the  capital  invested  in  our 
fleet;  can  yon  give  the  Oommission  an  idea  as  to  the  increase  shown  in 
the  boat-flshinf?  during  the  last  ten  years  1  Has  it  increased  from  fonr  to 
five  hnndred  per  cent.  1 — A.  It  has  increased  very  largely,  bnt  I  conld 
not  say  exactly  how  mnoh.    It  has  doubled  in  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  During  what  time  has  it  doubled  1 — A.  During  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  these  boats,  and  what  do  they  cost  f— A.  Some 
are  what  we  call  dories,  with  two  men,  others  are  larger  and  are  manned 
with  four,  five,  or  six  men ;  these  are  the  large  class  of  boats. 

Q.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  boat-flshiug  has  an  advantage  over  vessel- 
fishing  in  that  the  former  do  not  disturb  the  schools  of  mackerel  to  the 
same  extent  that  the  latter  do  ? — A.  The  boats  do  not  do  so. 

Q.  Or  frighten  the  mackerel  f — A.  No ;  and  they  do  not  dress  fish  so 
nuch  on  the  grounds  as  the  vessels  do.  I  consider  that  the  dressing 
of  the  mackerel  on  the  grounds  and  the  throwing  of  the  offal  overboard 
on  the  spot  has  done  a  very  great  injury. 

Q.  Apart  from  that,  has  the  use  of  vessels  anything  to  do  with 
frightening  and  scaring  the  fish  1 — A.  Yes;  the  vessels  throw  over  so 
much  bait  that  the  mackerd  will  not  stay,  bat  leave  the  grounds  sick. 
The  mackerel  will  school  away  from  the  grounds  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  supplies  being  furnished  to  American  fishermen  by 
farmers  on  the  island,  and  in  cross-examination  you  gave  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  it  was  of  very  problematical  advantage  to  the  farmers:  do 
these  supplies  chiefly  consist  of  fresh  milk,  butter,  and  eggs  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  the  statement  to  extend  to  merchants  engaged  in 
trade,  implying  that  they  sell  for  any  other  than  commercial  reasons  to 
the  Americans f — A.  They  may  sometimes.  I  have  known  merchants 
at  times  give  fiishermen  stores  which  were  then  very  scarce  with  them. 

Q.  Is  uat  the  rule  f — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  general  rule;  but 
there  are  some  instances  of  it.  Of  course,  merchants  as  a  class,  wher- 
ever they  are,  make  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of  the  articles  in 
which  they  deal.  I  have  put  myself  to  inconvenience  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  these  flshermen. 

Q.  Have  the  supplies  of  late  years  been  expensive f — ^A.  They  have 
not  been  very  large. 

Q.  Have  the  supplies  with  which  the  AmericiCns  have  been  furnished 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  been  at  all  appreciable?  I  am  speak- 
ing with  reference  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  Is  it  an  appreciable  item 
in  our  trade  t — A.  It  is  not  much  in  our  quarter  at  all,  but  there  is  one 
elass  of  traders  that  may  appreciate  it  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Supposing  there  were  advantages  which  the  colonists  derived  from 
the  trade  carried  on  with  the  American  flshermen,  are  you  under  the 
impression  that  these  advantages  are  to  be  considered  before  this  Oom- 
mission nnder  the  treaty,  or  to  form  any  compensation  to  be  deducted 
from  the  compensation  which  we  have  a  right  to  claim? — ^A.  I  do  not 
consider  it  in  that  light. 

Q.  You  ace  aware  that  they  are  to  be  considered  under  the  treaty  T — 
A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  tc  be  considered  at  all. 

Q.  Then  they  are  not  to  form  a  subject  of  deduotion  from  the  compen- 
sation we  claim  f — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 

Q.  What  are  the  dories;  do  they  run  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  in 
them t— A.  O,  no;  the  flyshermen  go  oflT  in  them  a  mile,  a  mile  and  a  half, 
or  two  miles  from  shore. 
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Q.  I  did  not  quite  understand^  from  what  yon  said,  what  you  call 
flshing-vessels  which  belong  to  the  island.  What  is  on  the  whole  the 
number  of  these  schooners f— A.  I  was  asked  that  question  yesterday; 
but  never  have  kept  any  run  of  the  number  of  these  vessels,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  make  any  statement  without  having  a  foundation  for  it.  On 
this  point  I  have  not  paid  any  attention. 

No.  3. 

John  F.  Campion,  trader,  residing  at  Sonris,  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and 
examined : 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  What  occupation  do  you  at  present  follow  T — Answer.  I 
am  a  trader. 

Q.  In  what  articles  do  you  deal  f — A.  I  deal  principally  in  fish. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  yon  been  in  that  business  f — A.  I  have  been 
so  engaged  more  or  less  since  1866. 

Q.  Previous  to  1866,  what  occupation  did  you  follow  T — A^  I  was  a 
fisherman. 

Q.  Were  yon  in  English  or  American  vessels  f — A.  In  American. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  commence  the  business  of  fishing  in  American 
vessels  T— A.  In  1862. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  American  vessel  in  which  yon 
went  that  yearf — A.  The  first  vessel  I  shipped  in  was  the  Lonise  L.  Curtis. 

Q.  This  was  in  1862  f— A.  Yes. 

Q«  Where  did  you  Join  her? — ^A.  In  Gloucester. 

Q.  And  were  you  the  whole  season  in  her  1 — A.  No ;  I  joined  her  very 
late  in  the  season.    I  think  it  was  about  the  15th  of  September. 

Q.  Then  you  only  came  down  for  the  fall  tripl — A.  Yes. 

Q-  Where  did  you  go  to  T— A.  To  the  Bay  of  St  Lawrence ;  to  the 
east  point  of  the  island ;  we  began  fishing  on  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Near  Souris  T — A.  Yes  ^  east  of  Souris. 

Q.  Bid  you  get  a  cargo  f — ^A.  We  got  about  180  barrels. 

Q.  In  that  trip  f — A.  We  caught  ^  barrels  between  East  Point  and 
St.  Peter's. 

Q.  What  distance  were  you  from  the  shore  t — A.  From  half  a  mUe  to 
two  and  a  half  miles. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  best  f — ^A.  0£f  the  Cape  Breton  shore. 

Q.  How  far  off  f — A.  Not  over  a  mile;  sometimes  half  a  mile ;  usually 
about  two  miles,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  any  of  this  cargo  yon  got  in  1862  caught  outside  of  three 
miles  from  the  shore  f — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  you  on  board  t — A.  Fourteen. 

Q.  Were  many  of  the  American  fleet  out  that  summer  1 — A.  There 
was  a  very  large  fleet  out,  but  we  were  very  late  in  getting  to  the  bay, 
so  late  indeed  that  people  thought  it  foolish  to  go. 

Q.  You  did  not  leave  until  the  15th  of  September  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  number  of  vessels  were  in  the  fleet  in  the 
bay  that  yeart — ^A.  There  were  probably  six  hundred. 

Q.  Does  your  recollection  enable  you  to  tell  about  what  was  the 
average  catch  of  these  vessels! — A.  I  could  not  for  that  year,  because  I 
then  only  began  the  business. 

Q.  Were  other  vessels  in  the  fleet  engaged  in  fishing  at  the  time  you 
were  there  t — A.  Yes ;  there  were  some  two  or  three  hundred  sail. 
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Q.  Where  were  they  takiD^  their  fish  ? — A.  All  iD  our  viciDity.  We 
were  fishing  amongst  the  fleet.  The  majority  of  the  fleet  that  year 
fished  on  the  Cape  Bretou  shore  late  in  the  season,  after  the  Ist  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  greatest  portion  of  the  fish  was  taken  that  fall  between 
Cheticamp  and  Port  Hood. 

Q.  Both  points  on  the  Cape  Breton  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  was  the  fleet  engaged  fishing  f — 
A.  They  fished  very  close  in.  They  never  catch  fish  at  any  distance 
off  shore. 

Q.  How  close  were  they  f — A.  They  were  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  shore.  The  water  is  very  bold  on  that  coast  and 
they  came  very  close  in. 

Q.  And  the  next  year,  1863  7 — A.  I  was  also  then  in  the  fishing  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  In  what  vessel? — A.  The  schooner  Alferetta,  Captain  Bowe. 

Q.  Did  you  begin  early  that  year  f — A.  Yes ;  we  started  in  July. 

Q.  Where  did  you  goi — A.  We  came  to  the  bay  of  the  St.  Lawrence* 

Q.  Was  she  a  Gloucester  schooner  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yoo  go  that  season  to  the  southern  fishing  grounds  along  th& 
American  coast f — A.  No;  I  was  in  Oloucester  when  the  vessels  went 
out  there,  but  I  did  not  go. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Simply  because  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  money 
ID  the  transaction.  I  remained  idle,  as  did  many  others  at  the  time- 
that  year.  I  bad  never  any  faith  in  the  southern  fisheries,  because  I 
saw  that  a  great  many  people  who  went  there  did  not  make  much. 

Q.  A  good  many  others  were  idle  as  well  as  yourself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  waited  until  fishing  commenced  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence? — 
A  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  catch  in  the  Alferetta  that  year  ? — A.  During  the 
one  trip  that  I  was  in  her  we  caught  300  barrels. 

Q.  Were  they  caught  outside  the  three-mile  limit  or  close  inshore? — 
A.  Some  were  caught  between  East  Pointy  Margaree,  and  the  balance 
around  the  island  and  the  Magdalen  Islanus. 

Q.  What  distance  were  you  from  the  shore? — A.  One  third  of  that 
trip  was  caught  between  East  Point  and  the  Magdalen  Islands ;  and  the 
balance  close  to  the  shore  of  both  islands. 

Q.  One-third  was  caught  altogether  outside  the  limits  ? — A.  Yes ;  we 
weut  home  with  that  trip.  I  think  it  was  in  August  we  returned  to 
Oloucester.    We  caught  about  300  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  return  the  same  year  again? — A.  Yes;  I  went  in  the; 
schooner  Rescue. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  captain  ? — A.  James  Bowie.       .  i,^^'-**^)^ 

By  Mr.  Poster:  l^Ir^lt'^i^ 

Q.  It  waa  a  Gloucester  vessel  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Da  vies : 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ?— A.  We  came  to  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
but  89  we  could  not  find  any  fish  there  we  went  to  the  Magdalens.  We 
iound  none  there,  and  went  on  farther  to  Sydney  and  the  Cape  Breton 
coaatt  fishing  there  for  the  balance  of  the  season.  We  filled  up  the 
schooner  with  all  she  could  carry. 

Q.  Around  the  Cape  Breton  coast  ?— A.  It  was  between  Flint  Island 
and  Sydney  Harbor. 
Q.  What  was  your  catch  ?— A.  336  barrels. 

Q.  Of  what  distance  from  the  shore  were  they  taken  ?— A.  All  were 
20  P 
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taken  inside  Flint  Island — between  Flint  Island  and  Sydney  Harbor, 
within  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  fleet  out  that  year  t — A.  The  fishermen  esti- 
mated the  flshiug-fleet  lyin^  off  Sydney  Harbor — that  is,  around  Sydney 
alone — at  three  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Were  these  300  sail  fishing  at  the  same  place  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  got  fares  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  that  they  got  their  fares  within  half  a  mile  and  two 
miles  from  the  shore  T — A.  The  whole  of  them  caught  their  fares  inside 
of  Flint  Island,  at  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  Commission  an  idea  as  to  the  average  catch  of 
these  300  sail  t  This  was  in  18G4  f — A.  Yes.  I  would  say  that  it  was 
about  600  or  650  barrels,  for  those  who  fished  the  whole  season  have 
oaught  as  many  as  1,500  barrels.  I  should  say  that  650  would  be  a  Hair 
average. 

Q.  For  the  season  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  number  was  335  barrels  for  that  trip  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  the  whole  of  them  got  good  fares  t 
— A.  The  whole  of  them,  so  far  as  I  knew,  filled  up  their  vessels. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  outside  the  limit  ? — A.  BecHUse  there  were  no 
fish  there.  Some  vessels  used  to  drift  off  the  laud,  but  they  would  have 
to  sail  in  again.    They  could  get  no  fish  beyond  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Did  that  state  of  things  last  the  whole  season  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  capacity  did  you  act  in — as  sharesman  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  in  the  season  of  1864  f — A.  Yes ;  then  I  was  on  the 
-Catalena. 

Q.  Was  she  an  American  vessel  f — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  she  from  ! — A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  Who  was  her  captain  f — A.  Alfred  Howard. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  in  her  ? — A.  Daring  the  latter  part  of 
June.  We  came  down  to  the  bay,  and  the  first  trip  was  taken  off  North 
Cape,  off  the  island  between  North  Cape  and  Bi*adley  Bank.  Some  of 
the  fish  were  caught  close  to  the  bend  of  the  island. 

Q.  How  many  did  yon  get  f — A.  Three  hundred  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  hands  had  yon  on  board  t — A.  Fourteen. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  T — A.  When  we  filled  the  vessel  up  we  returned 
home. 

Q.  You  returned  to  Gloucester  you  mean  t — A.  No,  sir }  we  landed  in 
the  Straits  of  Ganso. 

Q.  And  transshipped  t — A.  Yes ;  we  landed  the  trip  in  these  straits. 

Q.  That  was  for  the  first  trip  you  made  in  1864 1 — A.  When  I  oome 
to  think  about  it  I  remember  that  we  brought  the  first  trip  home  and 
landed  the  second  trip  at  the  straits. 

Q.  You  returned  with  the  300  barrels  to  Gloucester  f — A.  Yea. 

Q.  And  then  came  back  to  the  fishing  grounds  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  same  vessel  ? — A.  Yes.  We  fished  around  the  bend  of  the 
island  and  off  the  Magdalen  Islands.  We  canght  part  of  the  cargo  at 
both  places. 

Q.  How  many  f^A.  We  canght  300  barrels,  and  we  got  them  very 
close  in  to  the  shore.  The  fish  schooled  that  year  and  used  to  run  near 
the  shore.  It  was  warm  weather,  and  they  went  very  close  in  to  the 
shore. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  any  portion  of  that  cargo  of  300  barrels  outside  the 
three-mile  limit  f — A.  We  caught  a  few  outside,  probably  80  barrels. 
We  filled  the  vessel  up  in  about  a  month,  and  then  went  to  the  Straits 
of  Canso,  leaving  i  hem  there. 
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Q.  This  was  the  time  when  yoa  landed  them  at  tbe  straits  1 — A. 
Yes'j  00  the  second  trip  we  went  to  the  straits  and  had  the  fish  re- 
sbipped  to  Gloucester. 

Q.  Yoa  then  returned  to  the  unrounds,  I  suppose  f — A.  We  waited 
there  some  days,  fitted  out  and  returned  to  the  grounds. 

Q.  Wberv^  did  you  fish  on  the  third  trip  f — A.  We  fished  for  a  short 
time  around  the  Magdalen  Island,  but  it  got  so  blowy  that  we  could 
not  stay  there.    In  consequence  of  the  heavy  winds  prevailing  we  had 
to  leave.    The  fish  were  scarce,  and  we  came  to  the  bend  of  the  island 
between  Saint  Petei^s  and  East  Point,  and  took  the  balance  of  the 
cargo  there. 
Q.  This  was  the  third  trip.    Did  yon  secure  a  cargo  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  many  f — A.  On  the  whole  we  secured  1,000,  and  that  trip  we 
obtained  320  or  330  barrels. 
Q.  Your  catch  for  the  season  was  about  1,000  barrels  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Wbat  part  of  the  cargo  was  taken  within  and  what  without  the 
limits? — A.  The  whole  of  the  last  cargo  was  taken  within  the  limits. 
There  might  be,  perhaps,  forty  or  fifty  barrels  taken  outside,  but  not 
more  than  that.    It  was  late  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Late  in  the  fall  are  any  fish  taken  outside  the  limit  f — A.  Not  that 

1 2101  aware  of.    The  mackerel  work  inshore  after  the  15th  of  September. 

Q.  Where  do  you  catch  the  fish  during  the  first  trip  in  the  spring? — 

A.  Sometimes  on  Bank  Bradley,  when  they  come  nor'ard.    They  come 

up  there  before  spawning. 

Q.  Which  are  the  better  fish,  the  fall  or  spring?— A.  The  fall.  They 
are  then  fat  and  large. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  American  fleet  were  in  the  bay  that  year? — A. 
They  had  a  large  fleet  there  that  year.  I  should  say  between  six  and 
Mven  hundred  sail.  Six  hundred,  I  should  say,  would  be  a  fair  esti- 
mate. 

Q.  Are  you  enabled  from  the  information  you  receive,  and  from  what 
yoQ  see,  and  the  practical  knowledge  you  possess,  to  give  a  fair  state- 
ment regarding  the  average  number  of  the  American  fleet  in  the  bay? — 
A.  I  should  say  there  would  be  six  hundred.  Of  course  we  talk  the 
matter  over  amongst  ourselves,  and  there  might  be  a  dififereuce  of  opin- 
ion on  the  point. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  average  catch  of  each  vessel? — A.  It  was  very 
large.  It  was  not  less  than  600  or  700  barrels.  Some  vessels  took  as 
many  as  1,500  barrels  that  year. 

Q.  Yoa  have  spoken  with  special  reference  to  the  places  where  you 
fished.  Did  the  rest  of  the  fleet  fish  in  the  same  places? — A.  ^o;  very 
many  vessels  did  not  fish  around  the  Magdalen  Island  that  year. 

Q.  Where  did  the  majority  of  the  vessels  fish  that  year? — A.  A  great 
many  were  around  the  Cape  Breton  coast  and  the  bend  of  the  island. 
A  great  many  followed  the  fish  around  to  Flint  Island  and  Sydney  for 
two  or  three  years  about  that  time. 

Q.  If  you  had  not  been  able  to  land  the  fish  at  Oanso  and  transship, 
oould  you  have  made  the  third  trip? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  been  possible. 

Q.  Yoa  will,  perhaps,  explain  ? — A.  The  reason  why  is,  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  do  so.  It  takes  about  three  weeks  to  make  a  trip.  In  those 
years  vessels  were  filled  up  in  20  and  25  days.  Tbe  mackerel  were  very 
plenty,  and  they  considered  it  equal  to  the  loss  of  a  trip  to  go  home. 
In  fact,  the  captains  of  vessels  considered  it  folly  to  think  of  going  home. 
There  were  thousands  of  barrels  of  mackerel  on  the  wharves,  and  many 
vessels,  as  well  as  steamers,  to  carry  them  to  Gloucester. 
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Q»'  Did  niany  avail  themselves  of  the  right  to  transship  t — ^A.  A  great 
maoy  did. '  The  whole  fleet  did  so,  as  far  as  I  know.  Vcrj  few  of  them 
went  home. 

Q.  It  was  generally  considered  by  those  engaged  in  the  business  to 
be  eqnal  to  the  loss  of  a  trip  to  go  home  ? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  This  was  in  the  year  1865  ? — A.  I  was  then  in  the  Alferetta  still ; 
her  captain  was  named  Gash. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  From  what  port  did  she  sail  f — A.  From  Gloucester. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Did  yon  make  much  cash  for  yonrself  that  year  ? — A.  I  did  very 
fairly. 

Q.  At  what^time  did  yon  start  T — A.  In  Jaly ;  we  came  down  to  the 
bay  and  began  fishing. 

Q.  When  did  yon  leave  Gloucester  t^A.  In  July  ;  about  the  4th  of 
Julv. 

Q.  Did  you  go  South  with  the  American  fleet  thatjspringf — A.  No; 
I  was  waiting  for  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  fishing  to  commence. 

Q.  You  remained  idle  again  ? — A.  Tes.  I  never  had  any  faith  in  the 
Southern  fishery.  I  never  saw  any  one  make  anything  but  very  little 
out  of  it.  Yon  had  to  do  considerable  work  for  not  much  value.  I  re- 
mained idle,  with  many  others. 

Q.  You  preferred  to  be  idle  to  going  there  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  the; bay  fishery  be^an  you  sailed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave?— A.  About  the  4th  of  July. 

Q:  What  was  the  number  of  the  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  that 
yearf — A.  I  would  say  that  it  was  six  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Were  you  long  in  taking  the  first  catch  ? — A.  We  took  it  in'about 
six  weeks.  Some  of  the  fish  we  caoght  about  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
and  the  balance  between  Bustico  and  EsLst  Point. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  take  t — A.  320  barrels. 

Q.  What  portion  were  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit,  and  what 
portion  outside  of  itt — A.  We  caught  most  of  them  inshore — very 
close  in. 

Q.  Was  it  within  the  three  miles  or  nott — A.  Mostly  within ;  there 
might  have  been  fifty  barrels  taken  outside. 

Q.  And  with  that  exception  t — A.  The  balance  were  caught  between 
two  and  a  half  miles  and  half  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  that  trip  wid  carried 
to  and  landed  at  the  Straits  of  Canso. 

Q.  You  transshipped  again  f— A.  Yes ;  and  then  returned  to  the  bay.  | 

We  went  over  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  but  we  found  no  fish  there. 
From  there  we  returned  to  the  bend  of  the  island,  and  off  Malpeque  we 
fiH^d  up. 

Q.  Were  there  many  vessels  fishing  in  the  bend  of  the  island  that 
season  f — A.  Yes ;  about  three  hundred. 

Q.  Along  that  bend  alone  ? — A.  Y^s. 

Q.  American  vessels t— A.  Yes;  they  took  very  large  quantities  of 
mackerel — from  100  to  500  barrels  each. 

Q.  At  what  distance  were  they  taken  from  the  shore  1 — A.  Our  trip 
was  all  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  About  two  miles  was  the 
average  distance  ofl;  We  used  to  heave  the  vessels  to  and  raise  the 
fish ;  and  after  a  certain  time,  we  would  lose  them  an<l  have  to  make 
sail. 

Q.  In  the  first  place,  you  were  close  to  the  shore  when  you  commenced 
to  drilt  ? — A.  We  would  be  in  two  or  three  fathoms  of  water.    In  the  i 
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fall,  after  the  15 ih  of  September,  the  winds  blow  sqoare  off  the  laud,  and 
with  the  jib  down  and  the  maiasail  gaide  oat,  the  vessel  would  lay  still. 
Q.  At  what  distance  woald  that  l^  from  the  shore— where  there  were 
two  or  three  fathoms  of  water  f — A.  Not  over  half  a  mile. 

Q.  Ton  would  haul  down  the  jib? — A.  At  a  mile  or  half  a  mile  off 
shore,  the  vessels  would  usually  haul  down  the  jib  and  heave  to,  throw- 
ing oat  bait.  After  a  time  the  mackerel  woald  come  up  and  the 'men 
would  fish  for  a  certain  time,  drifting  off  shore  for  a  mile  or  a  mile  Aod 
a  half.  We  never  fished  in  the  bend  of  the  river  except  with  an  off 
wind,  because  the  vessels  would  be  blown  on  the  shore  if  the  wind  blew 
on  the  land.  When  they  got  off  two  or  three  miles  they  usually  lost)  the 
fish  and  would  have  to  make  sail  to  get  in  again. 

Q.  To  the  shore  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  bulk  and  nearly  all  of  your  catch  was  obtaiaed 
well  within  the  limits*-4loes  that  remark  apply  to  the  whole  fieett-*-A. 
Yes ;  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  learning  whether  this  was  the  oase^f — 
A.  We  were  amoiigst  the  other  vessels  and  went  (into  the  same  harbor. 

Q.  1  understand  that  you  make  for  the  harbor  every  uightf*-rA.  Not 
every  oigbt,  but  daring  tbe.|)eriod  of  the  trip  we  were  in  the  barber  a 
dosen  times,  perhaps. 

Q.  Was  that  theeeoood  tripf — A.  We  were  two  trips  that  year. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  of  the  fleet  for  the  seaaon  1--*A.  We 
did  not  consider  that  we  got  a  good  average  of  fish  that  year,  but  we 
secured  670  barrels,!  think. 

Q.  And  [you  thought  that  the  average  of  the  fleet  was  larger  1 — A. 
Yes,  some  vessels  got  from  1,200  to  1,500  barrels  that  year. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  only  made  two  trips  that  yoarf — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  transshipped  the  first  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  second  you  carried  back,  I  suppose,  to  Gloucester  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  carried  the  first  cargo  to  Gloucescery  how  would 
it  have  fared  with  yoat — A.  I  would  be  of  opinion  that  we  would  not 
have  likely  got  back  in  less  than  three  weeks,  and  that  means  a  fishing 
trip ;  the  loss  of  a  fishing  trip.  That  would  be  about  the  history  of  it. 
When  mackerel  were  plenty,  we  were  usually  not  more  than  three  or 
four  weeks  in  American  ttchooners  in  making  a  trip. 

Q.  It  takes  about  the  same  time  to  go  home  as  to  make  a  trip  in  the 
bay! — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  you  in  Inter  years  fish  in  Ameiican  vessels  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  these  American  fishing  vessels  all  report  themselves  in  com- 
ing through  the  gut  and  pay  light  dues? — A.  No;  they  did  not.  A 
great  many  of  them  took  a  special  pride  in  evading  the  light  dues. 
Man3'  ^^ed  to  come  through  at  night.  Sometimes  the  coast  of  Nova 
Sootia  was  very  foggy,  and  they  could  not  make  the  Straits  of  Oanso, 
consequently  they  would  have  to  go  round  to  Gape  North,  off  Gape 
Breton. 

Q.  Would  others  go  through  the  gut  without  paying? — A.  If  they 
could  they  would. 

Q.  Did  they  f — A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  fishermen  calk  about  having 
evaded  the  light  dues  after  they  got  through  the  Straits  of  Ganso. 

Q.  You  had  no  seines  at  that  time? — A.  No. 

Q.  Supposing  that  the  American  vessels  were  excluded  from  fishing 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  and  had  only  the  right  to  fish  around 
the  Magdalen  Islands  and  outside  the  limit  in  the  gulf,  being  excluded 
from  coming  within  three  miles  of  the  coasts  of  Gape  Breton,  Priuce 
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Edward  Island,  and  Oasp^,  and  of  New  Brnnswick,  what  would  be 
year  opinion  as  a  practical  man  of  the  effect  of  this  proceeding  f  Ooald 
the  Americans  afford  to  come  to  fish  in  the  gulf  f — A.  My  opinion  of 
the  transaction  woald  be  that  it  would  be  for  the  Americans  a  losing 
speculation.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Americans  woald  then  entertain 
the  project  of  coming  here  to  fish,  for  a  moment.  I  think  they — I 
would  try  some  other  business. 

Q.  Would  you,  as  a  practical  man,  invest  money  in  it  if  you  were  so 
excluded  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not.  Am  fond  of  speculation,  but  that 
would  be  too  desperate  for  me. 

Q.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  state  that  this  opinion  is  entertained  hj 
the  American  fishermen  f — A.  I  have  talked  with  a  good  many  of  them 
on  the  subject,  and  they  all  considereil  that  the  privilege  of  coming 
within  the  limits  as  of  especial  advantage  to  them. 

Q.  What  is  their  opinion ;  have  they  expressed  any  to  you  f — A.  I 
have  had  conversation  with  them  on  the  point.  I  have  lived  more  or 
less  continuously  in  communication  with  the  American  fishermen,  and 
all  these  matters  are  talked  over  amongst  them.  Bvery  phrase  of  the 
fishing  question  is  discussed  by  them. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  American  fishermen  about  their 
being  so  excludi  d1  Would  they  prosecote  the  business  at  all  under  these 
circumstances  f — A.  One  gentleman,  Captain  Binney,  last  year  said  that 
he  considered  the  privilege  of  fishing  within  three  miles  of  our  shore 
a  very  great  advantage.  I  asked  him,  ^'Suppose  you  were  excluded 
from  this  limit,  would  you  like  to  send  vessels  down  f  He  answered, 
^^  I,  for  one,  would  not  be  inclined  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
the  fishing  business  if  1  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  fishing  where  I 
please.''  He  said  fishing  was  precarious  enough  as  it  was,  and  that  he 
found  it  hanl  enough  to  get  a  trip  with  this  privilege. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  catch  would  be  No.  1,  and  what  propor- 
tion No.  2,  and  what  proportion  No.  3f — A.  I  would  say  that  one-half 
would  be  Nc.  1,  one  quarter  No.  2,  and  one  quarter  No.  3.  That  wa» 
my  experience  during  the  four  years  I  was  fishing. 

Q.  Since  then  you  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  fishing  busi- 
ness f — A.  Yes;  more  or  less. 

Q.  And  your  experience  in  the  years  you  actually  fished  and  since 
tallies? — A.  That  estimate  is  a  little  too  high  for  the  number  ones 
taken  in  boa^fishing ;  the  fish  thus  caught  do  not  compare  with  those 
caught  in  our  own  vessels,  simply  because  more  care  is  taken  of  them 
in  the  latter. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  The  fishermen.  They  have  more  water  and  a  bet- 
rer  chance  to  take  care  of  them.  The  fish  caught  in  the  boats  are 
equally  good,  but  they  are  not  as  well  taken  care  of;  and,  consequently, 
there  are  not  so  many  number  ones  amongnt  them. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  prices  obtained  for  mackerel  during  the 
years  you  were  fishing  f — A.  They  were  very  large. 

Q.  What  did  number  ones  sell  at! — A.  They  sold  sometimes  asliigh 
as  $25. 

Q.  And  number  twos  f — A.  They  brought  about  $20.  These  were  the 
highest  prices.  The  average  prices  would  be  about  $18  for  number 
ones,  about  $16  for  number  twos,  and  about  $12  for  number  threes. 

Q.  And  they  did  range  at  times  as  high  as  $25 f — A.  We  got  $25  for 
some  of  our  trips. 

Q.  The  prices  for  mackerel  fluctuate  considerably  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  catch  is  not  large,  the  price  goes  npT — A.  Exactly.  It  is 
governed,  of  course,  by  the  quantity  on  hand  and  the  fishing  prospects. 
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Q«  Sapposing  that  the  Americans  were  altogether  excladed  from 
coming  into  and  fishing  on  our  coasts,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
measure  as  regards  our  own  fishermen  f — A.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  them. 

Q.  Even  supposing  we  paid  a  duty  of  $2  a  barrel  on  fish  sent  to  the 
United  States  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  ?  Explain. — A.  I  for  one  would  not  consider  it  a  hardship 
to  have  to  pay  the  duty,  because  we  would  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
market;  we  would  pay  the  duty,  but,  of  course,  we  would  not  be  the 
consumers  of  the  fish. 

Q.  Why  would  you  have  a  monopoly  t — A.  Because  our  own  vessels 
and  boats,  and  not  the  Americans,  would  supply  the  American  market. 

Q.  Would  not  the  Americans  catch  enough  fish  in  their  waters  to  sup- 
ply their  market  f — A.  I  consider  the  American  waters  almost  worthless 
for  fishing  purposes.  Sometimes  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  fish 
caught  there,  but  the  history  of  this  fishery,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  shows 
that  they  do  not  count  on  it  themselves  as  a  means  of  finding  sufBcient 
business  for  their  vessels. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  for  the  last  two  years  the  catches  taken  there 
have  been  large  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  a  knowledge  of  that  fiEict,  this  is  your  opinion  1 — A.  These 
are  the  only  years  in  my  recollection  when  anything  like  enough  fish 
have  been  caught  to  correspond  with  the  expenditure  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  trips. 

Q.  I>o  you  know  at  what  distance  from  the  shore  the  American  catches 
are  taken  t  Do  they  come  in  as  close  to  their  shore  as  they  do  to  ours  1 
—A.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  do  not  I  have  never  fished  on  the  Amer- 
ican shore,  but  still  I  have  seen  them  fishing,  and  they  do  so  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  out  from  the  shore,  on  the  banks. 

Q.  On  what  banks t — A.  The  banks  that  lie  between  Thatcher's  Island 
and  southeast  ot  Thatcher's  Island. 

Q.  With  respect  to  these  two  extraordinary  years,  do  you  know  whether 
the  fish  were  taken  outside  of  three  miles  from  the  coast — far  out — or  in- 
side that  limit  f — A.  On  this  point,  I  only  know  what  I  have  been  told 
by  the  fishermen  themselves. 

Q.  You  s|>eak  from  hearsay  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  is  the  only  way  I  know  any- 
thing abont  it.  They  told  me  that  they  caught  most  of  their  fish  on  the 
American  shore  in  very  deep  water. 

Q.  In  what  way  f — A.  With  purse-seines. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  land  ? — A.  Out  of  sight  of  the  land — 
some  of  them.  I  was  talking  some  time  ago  with  Capt.  Neil  McPhee, 
wbo  is  an  island  man,  but  captain  of  one  of  the  American  vessels,  and 
I  got  this  information  from  him. 

Q.  Where  is  he  f — A.  He  has  gone  to  the  Grand  Banks.  He  was  in 
Halifax  yesterday. 

Q.  What  schooner  does  he  command  now? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly. 
I  telieve  that  her  name  is  Carl  Schurz. 

Q.  It  is  an  American  vessel? — A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  island  man  ? — A.  A  native  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island. 

By  Mr.  Da  vies: 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  in  1866? — ^A.  I  was  purchasing  fish  during  that 
year. 
Q.  Yon  did  not  go  with  the  fleet  ?^A.  I  caught  fish  in  1865. 
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Q.  And  then  ,yoa  commeuced  tradiug  for  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Purchasiug  tbemf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed  f — A.  That  .year,  I  was  at  a  poiut  aboat 
three  miles  east  of  Souris. 

Q.  Of  course  yoa  are  interested  in  the  fishing  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yoa  pay  attention  to  the  fleet  that  year  f — A.  Yes ;  I  have 
done  so  more  or  less  ever  since  I  entered  the  business. 

Q.  What  number  of  vessels  came  in  the  fleet  to  the  gulf  that  year — 
1866? — A.  It  was  about  the  same  as  when  I  was  fishing,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware.  I  saw  a  great  many  of  the  vessels,  and,  in  conversation  with 
men  I  knew,  I  was  told  that  there  was  a  very  large  fleet  in  the  gulf. 
They  used  to  call  the  fleet  which  came  to  the  bay,  the  year  I  was  fishing, 
a  pretty  large  one. 

Q.  About  six  hundred  came? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  fix  that  as  about  the  number? — A.  I  cannot  be  so  positive  for 
that  year  as  for  the  other.  I  saw  some  of  the  vessels,  however,  and  I 
conversed  with  a  great  many  of  the  captains,  who  told  me  that  the  Beet 
was  about  the  same  in  number.  Probably  it  numbered  about  six  ban* 
(Ired. 

Q.  What  proportion  put  in  to  Price  Edward  Inland  that  j ear? — A. 
Probably  250  sail. 

Q.  Didyon  see  them  fishing  ? — A.  They  fished  so  much  that  we  used 
to  have  to  get  out  of  their  way  sometimes,' when  we  would  be  out  in 
boats  not  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Did  they  not  get  out  of  your  way  ? — A.  They  make  it  a  iK>int  to 
compel  us  to  get  out  of  their  way. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  make  good  catches  that  year? — A.  I  think  they 
were  pretty  fair.  I  myself  saw  them  taking  very  large  decks  right  where 
I  was  fishing.  They  took  as  tnany  as  ninety  barrels  in  one  day  right  la 
amongst  our  boats.  I  have  seen  them  take  very  large  quantities  of  fisli 
right  amongst  our  boats. 

Q.  In  18^  were  you  prosecuting  the  fishery  business  on  shore  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  year's  fishing,  as  far  as  the  shore  fish- 
ing in  boats  was  concerned  ? — A.  A  very  large  quantity  of  mackerel  was 
taken. 

Q.  By  the  shoremen  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  the  boats  generally  fish  ? — A.  As  far 
as  I  know,  touching  this  fishing,  they  never  go  over  a  mile  and  a  half 
f^om  the  shore,  and  they  often  fish  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  it. 

Q.  Are  the  best  fishing-grounds  considered  to  be  within  a  mile  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  boat-fishing,  captain,  can  yon  give  the  Com- 
mission any  information  as  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  boats  and 
men  engaged  in  it,  say  during  the  past  ten  years? — A.  I  think  that  the 
number  has  very  materially  increased  during  this  period,  probably  100 
per  cent.    The  increase  has  been  at  least  75  per  cent. 

Q.  1  want  some  idea  as  to  the  size  and  character  of  these  boats. — A. 
They  vary  from  16  to  30  feet  in  length,  and  they  are  manned  by  from 
two  to  five  men.  In  the  large  boats  there  are  sometimes  as  many  as 
seven  men. 

Q.  What  do  they  cost? — A.  From  $25  to  $500.  The  former  is  a  very 
cheap  kind  of  dory. 

Q.  Are  boats  used  more  extensively  at  the  other  end  of  the  island  ? — 
A.  Small  boats  are  very  much  in  use  there,  owing  to  their  having  uo 
harbors ;  they  haul  the  boats  on  shore.    At  the  northern  end  of  the 
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island  they  are  mach  larger.  Iq  this  part  I  sappose  that  their  average 
cost  is  93{m).  We  bave  to  haul  them  on  shore. 
Q.  Where  there  are  harbors  the  fishermen  use  larger  boats? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  I  auderstand  that  from  the  year  1866  downwards  you  have  been 
engaged  in  this  fishing? — A.  Yes,  with  the  exception  of  three  years, 
when  I  was  absent  from  the  island. 

Q.  What  years  were  these!— A.  1870,  1871,  and  1872.  I  was  also 
absent  during  the  winter  of  1809. 

Q.  But  leaving  out  those  years  f — A.  Leaving  them  out,  I  have  been 
engaged  ever  since  1862  in  the  fishing  business. 

Q.  Were  the  American  mackerel-fishing  vessels  kept  off  the  coast 
daring  auy  of  these  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q  What  was  your  experience  in  this  respect! — A.  That  this  was  a 
yery  great  annoyance  to  them.  They  often  watched  for  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  good  fishing  inshore. 

Q.  Did  they  absolutely  abstain  from  coming  within  the  limits  or  notf! — 
A.  There  were  not  enough  cutters  to  keep  them  off. 

Q.  In  some  instances  they  di<l  come  inside  the  limit ! — A.  Yes.  WhjBii 
the  cutter  came  to  one  place,  they  would  go  to  some  other  place. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  number  of  boats  and  men  engaged  in  the  shoioe 
fishery  has  increased.    Has  the  catch  increased  to  any  appreciable  .ex- 
tent!— A.  It  has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  boats. 
Q.  In  quite  the  same  ratio! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  you  say  the  number  of  boats  h^  increased — 
100  i)er  cent. ! — A.  1  would  say  that  this  has  been  the  case  within  the 
last  ten  years. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  the  fish  caught  by  these  boats  have  been  ob- 
tained within  three  miles  of  land  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  Americans  under  the  treaty  of  pur- 
chasing supplies  in  the  harbors  of  British  North  America,  and  of  trans- 
shipping fish,  is  valued  very  highly  by  them,  is  it  not! — A.  I  consider 
it  next  to  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  these  waters.  It  is  one  of  the  bQSt 
privileges  they  have^  it  is  the  next  best 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  why! — A.  When  they  come  down  with 
a  certain  amount  of  provisions  and  begin  taking  fish,  after  a  certain 
time  their  provisions  and  wood  and  water  are  exhausted,  and,  of  course, 
if  they  could  not  resort  to  Dominion  harbors  to  replenish,  they  would 
liave  to  return  home,  and  they  then  might  as  well  carry  their  trips 
borne. 

Q.  Ijeaviog  out  water,  wood,  and  fuel,  because  they  have  a  right  to 
procure  these  in  our  harbors  outside  of  the  clauses  of  this  treaty,  and 
assuming  that  they  had  only  the  right  to  obtain  these  supplies  on  our 
shores,  what  would  be  the  result ! — A.  They  are  under  the  same  ne- 
cessity to  get  their  supplies  here  as  to  land  their  mackerel  when  thej 
bave  filled  up  their  vessels.  Of  course  they  require  supplies,  and  thi9 
is  as  much  benefit  to  them  as  the  right  to  land  mackerel. 

Q.  What  supplier  do  they  require? — A.  The  provisions  they  must 
necessarily  use^on  their  fishing  voyages,  such  as  pork,  butter,  flour,  beef, 
and  potatoes.  They  get  a  very  great  quantity  of  vegetables  around  our 
island. 

Q.  Are  they  considered  necessary  to  these  fishermen  ! — A.  The  own- 
ers of  these  vessels  have  to  furnish  the  men  with  the  best  possible  kind 
of  provisions ;  if  the  men  are  put  on  what  tbey  call  salt  provisions, 
they  pretty  soon  rebel  against  it.  The  consequence  is  that  the  captains 
have  to  look  for  fresh  meats  and  vegetables  and  all  that  kind  of  thing 
for  them. 
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Q.  Is  this  privilege  of  parchasing  supplies,  which  the  American  ftsh- 
ermeu  now  eujoy,  highly  prized  by  them  f — A.  Yes,  very  highly  indeed. 

Q.  By  themselves  f — A.  Yes,  and  very  highly. 

Q.  What  bait  is  ased  by  the  island  fishermen  t — A.  They  use  their 
•wn  bait.  Sometimes  they  purchase  American  bait ;  they  use  herrings 
and  clams  for  this  purpose. 

Q.  Which  bait  is  it  they  use  most  generally  f — A.  I  think  that  the 
island  fishermen  use  our  own  more  than  American  bait 

Q.  Where  do  they  procure  the  herring  f — A.  In  our  own  waters. 

Q.  Where  does  a  vessel  fitted  out,  say  from  Oloucester,  secure  salt. 
sapposing  that  she  makes  more  than  one  tripf — A.  It  is  fnrnishea 
wherever  they  transship. 

Q.  Oan  they  carry  enough  salt  with  them  ? — A.  In  refitting,  they  take 
with  them  everything  required  for  a  second  voyage,  including  salt  and 
barrels,  provisions  and  outfittings. 

Q.  Is  the  cod  fishery  carried  on  to  any  extent  around  the  coasts  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Gape  Breton  f — A.  It  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  pursue  it  in  these  waters  t — A.  Yes ;  off  Cape 
North,  there  are  very  large  numbers  of  American  trawlers. 

Q.  Cape  North  is  off  Oape  Breton  f — A.  It  is  the  north  cape  of 
Breton. 

Q.  Where  do  these  trawlers  get  their  bait? — A.  They  catch  it  around 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  ;  and  sometimes  at  St.  Peter's  Island  and  at 
Tignish  Bay.    St.  Peter's  Island  is  near  Gharlottetown. 

Q.  In  the  Hillsborough  Bay? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  bait  do  trawlers  use? — A.  Herring. 

Q.  I  believe  that  herring  are  very  plentiful  around  the  coasts  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Cape  Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  large  quantities  of  them  on  these  shores  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  the  cod  fishery  be  carried  on  without  herring  bait  ? — A. 
I  eonsider  this  absolutely  impossible. 

Q.  How  many  trawlers  would  be  engaged  fishing  for  cod,  say  around 
Gape  North  ? — A.  There  would  probably  be  45  or  M  sail. 

Q.  Do  they  get  ail  their  herring  from  our  British  American  waters  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  tonnage  of  the  cod  trawlers  ? — A.  They  aver- 
age about  seventy  tons,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  there  any  halibut  fishing  about  these  coasts? — A.  It  is  not 
followed  much  in  the  bay  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  but  they  catch  some 
halibut  there. 

Q.  Are  many  engaged  in  this  fishery  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  many 
being  specially  engaged  in  this  business. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  number  of  the  fleet  engaged  in  the  halibut 
fishery? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  these  cod  trawlers  who  use  herring  bait  require  anythingelse — 
where  do  they  get  their  ice  ? — A.  Around  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
sometimes  around  the  island. 

Q.  Is  that  a  necessary  article  for  the  fishermen  to  hare  f — A.  They 
can  only  keep  their  fish  by  means  of  ice. 

Q.  They  must  have  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  catch  herring  themselves? — A.  I  think 
that  they  do  sometimes.  I  am  sure  they  do  so.  I  have  seen  them  catch- 
ing herring. 

Q.  For  bait  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  as  a  general  rule  they  purchase  this  bait? — A.  Yes;  they  do 
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not  require  to  hnve  the  ontOt  necessary  to  catch  herring  if  they  bay 
them.  They  do  not  need  to  have  seines  for  the  purpose,  or  so  many  men 
as  otherwise  wonld  be  requisite. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  American  fleet,  by  dressing  on  board  the  mack- 
erel caught  by  them,  and  throwing  the  ofifal  directly  into  the  water  on 
the  mackerel  fishing  grounds,  injure  the  fishing  in  your  opinion  t — A.  I 
think  it  does  the  grounds  material  injury. 

Q.  Where  do  the  boats  dress  the  mackerel  they  catch  t — A.  They  take 
the  fish  on  shore  and  dress  them  at  the  stages. 
Q.  And  the  Americans  dress  them  on  the  grounds  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Materially  injuring  them  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Explain. — ^A.  The  stuff  thus  thrown  off  goes  to  the  bottom  ;  it  is 
in  shoal  water,  where  they  usually  catch  the  fish ;  there  is  not  much  tide, 
and  the  mackerel  do  not  like  it. 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  this  offal  tiiirown  overboard  t — A.  Very  great 
quantities,  when  the  fleets  are  large ;  about  one-fourth  of  a  mackerel  is 
ofbL 

Q.  What  is  thrown  overboard  sticks  to  the  bottom  t — A.  Yes.  Some- 
tames  these  vessels  catch  something  like  75  barrels  a  day ;  and  some- 
times two  or  three  hundred  sail  are  fishing  together  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. 

Q.  After  a  fleet  has  dressed  the  day's  catch  and  thrown  the  offal  over 
board,  will  the  boats  find  fish  there  the  next  day ! — ^A.  Not  usually 
The  American  fishermen  usually  make  it  a  point  when  they  have  caught 
fish,  to  get  under  weigh  and  set  sails  in  the  position  called  jogging,  and 
thus  the  vessel  works  out  of  the  quarter  where  the  fish  have  l^n  taken. 
Consequently  the  offal  is  thrown  over  in  a  different  place.  Usually 
when  the  fish  are  dressed,  they  sail  back  to  the  spot  where  they  had 
been  fishing.  I  have  known  American  captains  keep  the  offal  on  deck 
until  they  were  a  sufficient  distance  away  from  the  grounds,  and  then 
throw  it  overboard. 
Q.  This  was  done  from  fear  of  injuring  the  fishing  f — A.  Yes.f 
Q.  Is  there  not  a  large  quantity  of  blood  mixed  with  the  offal  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  has  this  on  the  mackerel  t — A.  The  usual  effect,  save 
when  the  fish  are  biting  well,  is  to^cause  the  mackerel  to  sink  and  go 
away. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  cod  trawlers  do  the  same  thing ! — A.  They 
have  a  place  t«pecially  built  on  deck  to  keep  the  offal  in  during  the  voy- 
age. When  they  make  what  they  call  a  berth,  sailing  from  one  spot  to 
another,  they  throw  it  overboard,  but  they  make  it  a  point  to  keep  it  on 
deck  when  fishing  in  one  particular  locality. 

Q.  This  throwing  of  ofi'al  overboard  has  a  prejudicial  effect? — A.  Yes ; 
this  is  proven  by  experience.  The  fishermen  cannot  catch  fish  when 
they  throw  the  offal  overboard. 

Q.  It  injures  the  particular  spot  where  it  is  thrown  ? — A.  Certainly. 
The  fishermen  would  not  think  for  a  moment  of  fishing  where  they  have 
thrown  it  overboard.    They  then  sail  to  another  place. 

Q.  As  far  as  that  place  is  concerned  it  is  ruined  for  fishing  purposes, 
as  far  as  anybo<ly  else  is  concerned  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  yon  were  four  or  five  years  in  Gloucester  with  American 
vessels,  did  you  notice  whether  they  made  such  large  catches  when 
such  high  prices  prevailed,  and  whether  the  wealth  of  the  place  was 
greatly  increased  in  consequence! — A.  Yes;  itwas  materially  increased; 
some  men  who  were  poor  when  I  went  there  were  owners  of  firms  when 
I  left 
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Q.  Were  tbey  engaged  ia  the  bay  fishing  t — A.  Capt.  Andrew  Lay- 
ton  was  reported  to  be  part  owner  of  a  vessel  in  1862 ;  and  when  I  left 
there  he  was  established  with  seven  or  eight  vessels,  with  a  firm. 

Q.  Dae  to  his  prosecution  of  the  bay  fishery  ? — A.  Yes.  In  1863,  be 
had  a  vessel  built  at  a  cost  of  $14,000;  he  sold  her  that  fall  at  St. 
Peter's  for  the  same  amount  of  money,  and  he  declared  that  he  cleared 
in  the  business  that  year  the  price  he  had  paid  for  this  vessel.  Other 
men  I  also  knew  made  money. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  In  what  year  was  this  ?^A.  In  1863  or  1864. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Is  that  the  paly  instance  t — A.  When  I  went  there  Capt.  Joseph 
Bowe,  also  a  fisherman,  was  part  owner  in  a  firm  of  the  eebooner  Ells- 
.worth,  and  when  I  left  there  he  ran  a  ma<^erel  firm  owning  aeven  or 
eigbt  vessels,  and  well  established.  I  kmewwveral  others  who. were 
similarly  successful,  but  I  have  forgotten  their  names. 

Q.  What  do  yx>a  call  a  mackerel  firmf — A.  An .  establiabmeot  fttftiDg 
fdtttt^^even  pr  eight  Vieeusels  for  the  purpose  of  (flawing  the  fishery  hm- 
jiess  in  the  bay  or  wherever  d^esir^. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  there  are  more  instances  to  your  knowledge 
than  those  yon  have  mentioned  ?^- A.  tYes ;  but  I  do  not  reoollect  their 
j^ames. 

Q.  Was  this. distribntipn  of  wealth  general,  or  not! — A.  I  thiok  that 
in  this  year  Gloucester  was  built  up  100  per  cent.  It  increased  in.  wealth 
to  nearly  100  per  pent. 

Q.  From  what  did  it  proceed? — ^A.  From  this  fishing. 

Q.  Where! — A-  In  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence.  They  considered  flab- 
jug  on  the  American  shore  in  those  years  to  be  worthless.  Captains  of 
vessels  could  not  get  crews  to  go  fishing  on  the  American  shore. 

By  |dr.  Foster : 

Q.  In  what  years  did  wealth  increase  100  per  cent,  in  Q-louoester  f — A. 
From  1862  to  1866. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  give  ns  any  information  about 
the  habits  of  mackerel — their  spawning  or  feeding  places? — A.  Well, 
from  the  time  they  leave  Cape  May,  I  know  more  or  less  abont  their 
eonrse. 

Q.  Describe  it. — A.  They  make  their  first  appearance  off  Cape  May, 
where  the  American  fishermen  go  to  catcb  them,  starting  out  aboat  the 
1st  of  May  and  following  them  along  until  abont  the  1st  of  June. 
Then  they  come  off  Cape  Cod,  and  from  there  they  strike  on  Cape 
Sable  and  down  the  Nova  Scotian  shore. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  When  1 — ^A.  They  usually  strike  thereabout  the  first  of  June. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  When  are  they  caught  off  Cape  May  ? — A.  In  May.  The  fisher- 
men commence  operations  toward  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  Ist  of 
May,  and  tbe  shoal  is  then  moving  along  toward  Cape  Cod,  and  from 
there  they  strike  over  toward  Cape  Sable. 

Q.  When  are  they  found  near  Cape  Cod  ? — A.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  fishing  season  and  about  the  1st  of  June — between  the  Ist 
and  10th  of  June. 
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Q.  And  when  do  they  strike  Cape  Sable  Y— A.  Very  shortly  after- 
ward ;  and  they  follow  the  Nova  Scotian  shore  down.  They  seem  to 
keep  moving  right  along. 

Q.  And  where  do  they  follow  them  up  t — A.  The  fish  seem  to  keep 
right  along ;  some  moving  aronnd  Gape  North  and  more  through  the 
Straits  of  Canso,  coming  thence  into  the  bay. 

Q.  When  they  are  rnnning  along  the  American  coast  are  they  as 
close  inshore  as  they  are  on  our  coast,  or  not  ? — A.  They  are  not  usu- 
ally Ko  close  in.  They  have  no  particular  places  of  resort  there,  as  far 
as  I  know,  bnt  move  along  from  fifty  miles  out  to  within  close  limits  of 
Che  shore.    They  are  caught  from  ten  to  fifty  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  When  do  they  reach  the  Gulf  f — A.  About  the  first  of  June.  It  is 
later  than  at  that  date. 

Q.  At  about  what  date  f— A.  The  whole  of  them  do  not  come  together. 
Of  course,  they  take  two  or  three  weeks  to  arrive. 

Q.  Do  they  move  straight  onwards,  or  stop  on  their  way  t — A.  They 
seem  to  move  onward  all  the  time.  The  proof  of  that  is  that  when  the 
American  fishing  vessels  are  off  Cape  May  they  have  to  follow  the  fish 
toward  the  north,  or  Oloucester,  coming  in  this  direction. 

Q.  And  they  get  into  our  bay  at  about  what  date  Y — A.  Between  the 
5th  and  15th  of  June. 

Q.  And  where  do  they  go  f — A.  They  follow  bay  up  to  Bay  Chaleurs, 
and  seem  to  spawn  up  there  about  the  first  of  July,  or  along  there ;  per- 
haps they  do  so  earlier  than  the  first  of  July. 

Q.  When  do  you  find  little  mackerel  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf? — A. 
About  the  first  of  September. 

Q.  Are  they  very  numerous f — A.  Yes;  some  years  they  are. 

Q.  Give  us  some  idea  of  it. — A.  They  are  as  thick  as  they  possibly 
could  be;  the  water  is  full  of  them.  They  are  then  some  two  or  three 
inches  in  length. 

Q.  And  when  do  they  leave  the  Gulf  T — ^A.  They  commence  to  do  so 
in  October,  and  some  of  the  last  school  do  not  leave  until  November. 

Q.  And  where  do  they  go  f — A.  They  return,  and  seem  to  trace  the 
same  course  right  back — and  they  are  caught  off  the  Nova  Scotian  coast 
00  their  way  back  with  nets,  and  sometimes  with  seines.  The  fishermen 
sometimes  follow  them  as  far  as  Flint  Island,  down  at  Scatari,  on  the 
southeastern  part  of  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  Prince  Edward  Island  this  year  f— A.  I  think 
it  was  on  the  27th  of  July. 

Q.  What  are  the  indications  with  regard  to  the  fishing  this  yearf — A. 
The  indications  are  that  there  is  a  very  large  'body  of  mackerel  in  the 
hay.    Immense  quantities  of  th^m  school  every  day. 

Q.  Have  the  catches  on  the  boats  been  large  t — ^A.  Very  large.  The 
heats  with  three  men  eaoh,  have  landed  on  the  north  side  of  the  island 
as  many  as  2^5(X)  mackerel  in  a  day. 

Q.  Is  this  m  the  bay! — A.  Yes, 

Q.  How  many  mackerel  would  go  to  a  barrel  f — A.  I  suppose  proba- 
hly  200  or  225  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Q.  H^s  the  American  fleet  put  in  an  appearance  on  the  bay  this 
spring! — A.  Yes ;  in  very  large  numbers.  Most  of  them  this  year  have 
seines. 

Q.  What  number  of  this  fleet  would  be  there  this  year,  do  you  sup- 
pose!— A.  I  have  not  formed  any  idea  save  from  what  has  been  told  me. 
Some  of  them  with  whom  I  conversed  say  that  the  whole  fleet  is  coming. 

1  asked  a  captain  of  a  vessel  how  many  there  were,  and  I  was  told  the 
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fleet  numbered  nine  bnndred  sail.    They  said  they  were  doing  nothing 
on  their  own  shore,  and  that  most  of  them  have  seines. 

Q.  How  many  have  arrived  at  the  island  so  farT — A.  They  were 
arriving  there  fast  when  we  left.  The  evening  previous  to  our  depart- 
ure, there  was  a  strong  wind  to  the  north,  and  quite  a  number,  forty  or 
fifty,  came  in  for  shelter  where  I  live,  and  seven-eights  of  them  had 
seines.  Some  of  them,  in  a  week,  caught  three  hundred  barrels  of  fish 
in  the  bay  with  seines.  One  vessel  threw  a  seine  around  a  very  large 
school  and  found  it  so  large  that  they  had  to  cut  it.  It  was  estimated 
to  contain  1,000  barrels.  This  was  off  St.  Peter's.  The  seine  got  caught 
in  the  bottom  and  they  could  not  purse  it.  They  had  to  go  to  St.  Peter's 
Harbor  to  mend  it.  Off  East  Point,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  Gapl. 
Oharles  Lee  took  180  barrels  with  one  haul  of  a  seiue.  I  do  not  know 
the  length  of  his  schooner,  but  she  was  in  at  Souris. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  He  is  a  Gloucester  man  ? — A.  Tes. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Has  anything  been  done  this  season  f — A.  When  I  left  there  three 
or  tour  vessels,  loaded  by  means  of  seines,  had  passed  through  the 
gut. 

Q.  They  had  gone  home  loaded  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  Gloucester  ? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea  of  the  probable  effect  which 
seining  will  have  on  our  fishing? — A.  We  have  such  still  currents  and 
still  water,  that  I  believe  their  use  will  end  in  the  total  destruction  of 
oar  fisheries. 

Q.  We  have  such  still  water t— A.  We  have  such  shoal  water  and 
still  currents  that  the  fish  play  inside  near  the  shore.  As  a  consequence, 
seining  will  drive  the  whole  of  them  off  and  keep  them  out  of  the  bay 
altogether. 

Q.  What  are  these  seines  like  Y— A.  A  seine  is  a  large  net.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  about  180  fathoms  in  length.  I  have  asked  a  great 
many  American  fishermen  what  their  average  length  was,  and  they 
said  180  fathoms;  they  are  regulated  by  the  character  of  the  vessel,  and 
a  running  string  is  placed  around  them,  and  this  is  the  principle  on 
which  they  are  made.  They  haul  the  bottom  tight,  and  everything  in- 
side the  iuclosnre  is  secured,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Q.  They  haul  the  bottom  tight T— A.  Yes;  with  a  running  string* 
That  is  the  principle  of  it.  The  ropes  are  reeved  on  a  block  in  the  sein- 
ing boat.  The  crew  haul  one-half  on  each  rope,  and  the  bottom  being 
drawn  tight,  all  the  fish  entangled  are  inclosed — cod,  mackerel,  herring, 
or  whatever  else  there  may  be  inside. 

i^'Q.  When  inclosed,  how  do  they  gather  the  fish  upf — A.  By  means 
of  boats. 

Q.  And  do  they  lump  the  fish  together? — A.  The  fish  are  all  the 
time  getting  into  a  smaller  inclosure. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  meshes  of  these  seines  t— A.  They  are 
smaller  than  the  mackerel.  This  makes  it  handier  to  haul  the  seine 
into  the  boat.  The  meshes  are  made  one  and  a  quarter  inches  wide,  or 
inside  of  two  inches  at  least. 

Q.  When  they  haul  the  seine,  do  they  gather  in  the  fish — ^large  and 
small  f — A.  They  secure  everything  taken  in  the  seine. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  these  fish  t — A.  They  take  out  the  mack- 
erel and  let  the  rest  go. 
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Q.  Do  the  rest  get  off  alive  Y — A.  They  are  dead,  of  coarse ;  they  are 
ehoked,  and  they  die,  if  not  then,  inside  of  a  few  hoars. 

Q.  Too  consider  that  the  ase  of  nets  will  in  a  short  time  atterly  de- 
stroy oar  fisheries? — A.  Yes.  In  our  still  waters,  owing  to  their  want 
«f  current,  the  fish  are  more  easily  seen.  I  have  thought  the  matter 
over  a  good  deal,  and  I  think  the  use  of  seines  is  one  reason  why  the 
fish  have  left  the  American  shore,  and  I  believe  that  their  employment 
will  have  a  still  more  injurious  effect  on  our  shores,  owing  to  our  shoal 
water,  and  the  fact  that  our  currents  are  not  so  strong  as  these  on  the 
American  coast. 

Q.  Consequently  the  fish  are  more  easily  seen. — A.  Tes.  Some  of 
the  American  captains  told  me  they  would  not  have  a  bit  of  trouble  in 
getting  up  fish  here,  were  their  seines  not  too  long  and  deep. 

Q.  For  our  shoal  water? — A.  Yes.  Some  take  the  central  portion  of 
the  seine  right  out  and  sew  the  arms  together,  and  they  seem  to  catch 
the  fish  much  faster  now. 

Q.  What  chance  for  catching  fish  will  the  boat-fishers  have  along 
Ahore  in  the  presence  of  the  seines? — A.  I  think  the  latter  will  utterly 
destroy  the  fishing  and  break  up  the  schools,  driving  them  seaward. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  the  herring 
fishery  is  prosecuted  at  the  Magdalen  Islands? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  fishermen  go  on  shore  there  to  carry  it  on? — A.  Until 
within  the  last  three  years  they  used  to  catch  the  fish  there  by  hauling 
seines^  throwing  the  seine  around  a  school  and  having  lines  attached  to 
the  shore.  A  number  of  crews  would  haul  them  on  shore ;  but  now 
they  are  caught  with  purse  seines  away  out  in  the  bay,  similar  to  mack- 
erel. The  majority  of  the  fish  taken  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  were 
caught  by  hauling  seines  on  shore. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  privilege  offered  to  the  colonists  to  fit  out 
vessels  and  fish  in  American  waters — would  you  give  the  Commission 
joar  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  a  boon  or  privilege  of  any  value  to  us, 
or  not? — A.  I  consider  the  American  fishing  grounds  wholly  valueless. 
Anybody  who  knows  anything  about  this  fishing,  knows  that  it  is  better 
to  fish  in  our  own  waters  than  to  fit  out  vessels  to  go  four  or  five  hun- 
dred miles  with  the  chances  of  catching  less  fish  there  than  they  would 
at  home.  Besides,  from  my  knowledge  of  American  waters,  I  consider 
that  there  are  more  vessels  in  those  waters  now  than  there  is  room  for, 
independent  of  the  fleet  that  is  in  the  bay.  There  is  a  lot  of  small 
craft  catching  fresh  fish  in  that  quarter.  There  are  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  little  hookers  of  30  and  40  tons  along  that  shore  in  every  con- 
cdvable  place  catching  all  kinds  of  fish.  I  think  that  a  British  vessel 
would  have  no  chance  at  all  amongst  them. 

Q.  .You  think  that  their  waters  are  overstocked  with  craft  ? — A.  More 
vessels  are  there  than  there  is  room  for.  This  was  the  case  until  this 
year. 

Q.  As  to  the  menhaden  bait  caught  off  the  American  shore,  how 
and  where  are  they  taken  ? — A.  I  have  not  much  knowledge  of  them. 

Q.  Can  joo  tell  me,  captain,  what  the  price  of  mackerel  is  this 
yeiff  ?  Has  the  failure  of  the  American  fisheries  had  any  effect  on  it  ? — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  that  it  has  had  considerable  effect  on  their  value; 
mackerel  which  were  worth  $6  are  now  worth  $15.  It  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  this  is  doe  to  the  failure  of  the  American  fisheries. 
Fish  which  were  quoted  at  $6  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  are 
now  quoted  at  $15.  Of  course,  mackerel  are  of  a  little  better  quality 
now.    Number  threes  will  now  probably  bring  $12,  when  at  the  begin- 
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Ding  of  the  season  they  sold  for  $6,  and  namber  twos  are  quoted  as 
high  as  $15. 

Q.  What  are  namber  ones  worth  Y — A.  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  a  qao- 
tation  for  ones. 

Q.  Is  the  codfishing  on  the  island  coasts  very  extensive  ! — A.  Yes: 
very. 

Q.  Is  this  fishery  prosecuted  to  any  large  extent? — A.  A  very  large 
number  of  people  are  employed  on  the  codfishing  vessels. 

Q.  Around  our  shores  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  many  boats  employed  in  this  fishing  f — A.  Yes ;  a  very  great 
number,  probably  1,^00. 

Q.  Around  the  island ?~A.  Yes;  and  the  namber  is  even  greater 
than  tbat. 

Q.  What  distance  from  the  shore  are  they  taken  ? — A.  They  are  taken 
half  a  mile  to  four  miles  off.  Most  of  them  are  taken  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  shore. 

Q.  In  very  large  quantities  Y — A.  Very  large  quantities  of  codfish. 

Q.  Are  those  codfishing  l>oats  larger  than  mackerel-fishing  boats? — 
A.  About  the  same  size.  The  majority  of  the  fish  are  taken  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.    The  main  school  is  there. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  during  the  first  trip  you  made  in 
1862  there  was  not  any  portion  of  the  mackerel  caught  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  shore. — A.  No ;  that  was  the  fall  trip. 

Q.  That  you  took  particular  notice  of,  I  suppose? — A,  There  was 
nothing  particular  about  it  I  remember  where  we  were  fishing,  which 
is  about  all  the  particular  notice  I  took  of  it. 

Q.  You  started  fishing  where  you  found  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
the  school  of  fish,  and  you  let  the  vessel  drift,  I  suppose  ? — A.  We  went 
to  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  caught  nothing ;  we  then  came  back  to 
the  bend  of  the  island  and  fished  for  part  of  the  season. 

Q.  You  caught  nothing  at  the  Magdalen  Islands?— A.  No. 

Q;  When  you  were  fishing  at  the  bend  of  the  island  you  found  fish 
and  let  your  vessel  drift  ? — A.  Drift  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  fish  inshore  unless  the  wind  was  offshore  ? — A. 
Exactly. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  drift  ?— A.  For  an  hour,  probably. 

Q.  How  flAr  would  yoo  drift  in  one  hour  ? — A.  Not  more  than  one 
mile  or  one  mile  and  a  half;  it  would  altogether  depend  on  the  strength 
of  the  wind. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  small  distance  to  drift  in  one  hour  ? — ^A.  Mot 
when  there  is  no  tide.  Sometimes  a  vessel  will  fish  from  morning  to 
night  and  drift  not  more  than  ten  miles  in  the  twelve  hours. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  pretty  small  distance  to  drift,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  an 
boar? — A.  No ;  I  dont  think  so. 

Q.  Do  not  they  usually  drift  more  than  that? — A.  It  is  about  a  faAr 
rate;  that  is  what  a  vessel  will  usually  drift,  taking  one  day  with  another. 
Sometimes  they  will  not  drift  200  yards  in  an  hour. 

Q.  How  often  a  day  did  you  have  to  stop  fishing  and  tack  inshore  T — 
A.  About  five  or  six  times  in  the  fall,  sometimes  oftener,  but  never  less 
than  five  or  six  times. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  fish  ? — A.  We  fish  while  it  is  daylight. 

Q.  From  daylight  to  dark  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  in  July  here  would  be  how  many  hours  ? — A.  16  hours. 

Q.  YovL  would  be  fishing  16  hours  and  would  have  to  come  back  half 
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a  dozen  times  inshore,  and  yon  still  think  that  yon  did  all  that  inside 
three  miles  of  the  shore! — A.  Speaking:  abont  that  trip,  I  am  certain 
of  it 
Q.  That  it  was  all  done!— A.  Tes. 

Q.  Yon  had  no  motive  to  notice  the  distance  from  shore  ? — ^A.  No. 
Q.  There  was  no  prohibition  at  that  time? — A.  There  was  no  reason 
vhy  we  should  not  fish  where  we  pleased,  as  far  as  I  know.    We  could 
not  find  fish  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Ton  are  prepared  as  a  matter  of  recollection  to  say  that  yon  never 
caaght  fish  that  summer  more  than  three  miles  from  shore  T — A.  That  is 
80,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right. 
Q.  And  your  mind  is  clear  and  satisfied  abont  itf — A.  Qnite  clear. 
Q.  What  bait  did  yon  have  that  summer  t — A.  Pogies. 
Q*  Did  you  bring  them  with  you  from  Gloucester! — A.  Tes. 
Q.  I  think  we  have  not  got  the  name  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel  T — 
A.  It  was  Martin  Wbalen. 

Q.  Was  what  you  say  of  yourself  true  of  the  whole  of  the  fleet  fishing 
alongside  of  you f — A.  There  was  a  considerable  number  fishing  with  us. 
Q.  flow  mauyf — ^A.  At  Gape  Breton  there  was  a  very  large  fleet, 
probahly  30D  sail  at  a  lime.    They  all  fished  in  the  same  locality. 

Q.  And  all  during  the  16  hours  you  kept  within  3  miles! — A.  As  it 
got  later  in  the  year  the  days  got  shorter. 

Q.  During  the  whole  of  the  days,  long  or  short,  the  fleet  kept  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore  T — A.  They  had  to  do  so,  for  in  the  fall  they  can- 
not catch  fish  outside. 

Q.  You  remember  that  the  American  fleet  of  300  sail  kept  through 
the  whole  long  summer  days  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  do  you  ! — 
A.  To  the  best  of  my  memory;  my  memory  is  clear  on  the  point. 

Q.  So  that  none  of  that  American  fleet  off  the  bend  of  the  island,  of 
300  sail,  caught  any  mackerel  outside  three  miles  from  the  shore  ! — A. 
I  am  speaking  especially  of  our  own  vessel.  I  have  good  reason  to  re- 
member the  action  of  our  own  vessel  more  than  the  action  of  the  fleet. 
I  remember  there  was  a  large  number  of  vessels  around  with  us.  It  is 
the  rule  for  vessels  to  fish  together. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  are  not  so  positire  as  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet  as  to 
yonr  own  vessel ! — A.  I  would  not  t>e  positive  as  to  the  exact  number, 
bnt  a  eonnderable  number  I  am  satisfied. 

Q.  Then  some  vessels  may  have  taken  a  few  mackerel  outside  the 
three-mile  limit  that  summer,  though  fishing  in  company  with  you  ! — 
A.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Q.  Then  yon,  according  to  your  recollection,  are  confident  that  the 
whole  of  the  American  fishing  fleet  fishing  in  the  bend  of  the  island,  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  Idi^,  caught  no  mackerel  except  within 
liiree  miles  of  the  shore  ! — A.  I  had  not  such  a  good  knowledge  regard- 
ing those  fishing  round  us  as  of  our  own  vessel. 

Q.  You,  of  course,  noticed  your  own  vessel,  but  you  saw  the  rest  t — 
A.  I  did  not  say  I  saw  300  sail  in  the  bend  of  the  island.  I  saw  about 
300  sail  ou  Cape  Breton  shore. 

Q.  There  were  300  in  company  with  you,  and  you  observed  their  opera- 
tions!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  those  vessels  kept  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  and  did 
not  go  outside  ! — A.  Yes ;  that  is  my  testimony,  on  the  Gape  Breton 
shore. 

Q.  And  the  reason  yon  give  is  that  along  that  shore  the  water  is 
very  bold  ! — A.  It  was  bold  and  it  was  still. 
Q.  Then  you  began  in  1862  with  Gaptain  Samuel  Bowe,  of  Glou- 
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oester,  and  you  made  yoar  first  visit  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  at  tbat 
time  and  caught  300  barrels  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  caught  100  barrels  at  the  Magdalen  Islands! — A.  Probably 
100  or  150  barrels.  We  caught  the  trip  between  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
East  Point,  and  Saint  Peter's. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  Y — A.  From  100 
to  150  barrels.  I  could  not  state  the  particular  number  of  barrels ;  it 
was  between  100  and  150. 

Q.  All  you  did  not  catch  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  you  caught  where  t — 
A.  Between  Saint  Peter's  and  East  Point. 

Q.  All  the  rest  within  the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  The  greater  portion 
of  them.    Some  of  the  trip  was  caught  outside  the  limits  at  both  places. 

Q.  Of  the  portion  not  caught  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  what  portioa 
was  caught  outside  T — A.  Probably  80  barrels  outside. 

Q.  Then,  according  to  your  statement,  as  I  have  it  now,  yon  caught 
at  the  Magdalen  Islands  from  100  to  150  barrels ;  we  will  call  it  125,  and 
that  would  be  fair  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  rest  of  the  trip  you  caught  80  barrels  outride  the 
three-mile  limit.  Tbat  would  be  205  barrels.  So  tbat  during  the 
trip  you  caught  5  barrels  more  than  two-thirds  outside  the  limits  ? — ^A. 
I  don't  think  I  have  said  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Beturning  to  the  bend  of  the  island,  what  proportion  did  you 
catch  outside  the  three-mile  limit  T — A.  One-third  in  deep  water  between 
East  Point  and  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  You  caught  300  barrels  in  all  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  have  175  barrels  caught  at  the  bend  of  the  island,  and  one- 
third  of  175  barrels  was  caught  in  deep  water  more  than  3  miles  trom 
shore? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  have  180  barrels  out  of  300  as  being  caught  that  trip  oat- 
side  the  three-mile  limit  t — A.  I  cannot  make  it  out  so. 

Q.  Then  explain  it  in  your  own  way. — A.  We  went  to  the  Magdalen 
Islands  first,  and  between  Magdalen  Islands  and  Saint  Peter's  and  Saat 
Point  we  caught  the  whole  trip.  One-third  of  that  trip  we  caught  in  deep 
water  between  East  Point  and  Magdalen  Islands,  which  would  make 
about  100  barrels  caught  in  deep  water.  The  rest  were  taken  in  proba- 
bly equal  quantities  at  both  places,  dose  inshore. 

Q.  You  regard  part  of  the  catch  made  close  in  to  the  Magdalen  Islands 
as  having  been  within  the  limits! — A.  That  may  be  the  difference. 

Q.  It  never  made  any  difference  at  Magdalen  Islands  how  close  to  the 
shore  Americans  fished  T — ^A.  That  may  be  the  explanation  of  my  state- 
ment. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  three  hundred  barrels  of  mackerel  caaght  by 
you  that  year  did  you  catch  in  places  where,  but  for  the  JSeciprodty 
Treaty  being  then  in  force,  Americans  could  not  have  gone  T — ^A.  Figor- 
ing  on  that  basis,  we  probably  caught  two  hundred  barrels  outside  onr 
own  waters. 

Q.  After  that  trip  you  returned  to  Gloucester  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  came  again  in  the  Bescue  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  went  first  to  the  north  side  of  the  island  and  then  to  the 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  found  no  fishT — A.  Yes;  and  then  went  to 
Sydney. 

Q.  Between  Flint  Harbor  and  Sydney  Harbor  t — A.  Yes ;  and  filled 
the  vessel  up. 

Q.  They  were  all  caught  inshore! — A.  The  whole  fleet  fished  inshore 
that  year. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  that! — A.  1  am  quite  positive  about  that. 
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Q.  There  were  three  hundred  vesaels  fishing  with  yoa  t — A.  I  said 
(here  were  probably  300  vessels  there  at  one  time. 
Q.  It  18  based  upon  yonr  distinct  recollection  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  the  whole  were  fishing  inside  f — A.  The  whole  of  them. 
Q^  Now,  you  say  that  the  average  catch  of  these  vessels,  so  far  as 
yoQ  can  jodge,  for  the  entire  season,  was  650  barrels! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  large  average! — A.  How  I  make  the  average  is 
this:  I  know  a  great  many  vessels  caught  1,500  barrels,  and  I  know  that 
we  were  not  catching  more  than  the  avarage  quantity,  and  our  own 
average  was  that  number. 

Q.  Bot  is  not  that  a  very  large  average! — A.  They  caught  very  large 
averages  in  those  years  I  have  given  you. 
Q.  8o  it  was  a  very  large  average  ! — A.  Yes ;  it  was  a  fair  average. 
Q.  050  barrels!— A.  It  was  an  exceptionally  good  season. 
Q.  In  the  next  year,  1864,  you  were  on  the  Oatalina,  Captain  Powell ; 
started  at  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  fished  between  North  Oape  and 
Bank  Bradley  !— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Now,  Bank  Bradley  is  off  the  shore,  of  course  ! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  many  miles  from  shore  ! — A.  The  outside  part  is  a  large  piece 
off. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  catch  did  you  take  outside  three  miles  of 
shore  ! — A.  We  took  about  two-thirds  of  that  catch  off  shore.  It  waa 
very  early  in  the  season,  and  mackerel  were  well  out.  Daring  the  latter 
part  of  the  trip  we  kept  right  in  the  bend  of  the  island,  off  Rustico. 

Q.  Bank  Bradley  is  an  excellent  fishing  place,  I  believe  f — A.  Yes,  in 
spn'fig  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  Then  two-thirds  of  the  300  caught  during  that  trip  were  caught  off 
shore! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Those  300  barrels  you  landed  at  Oanso  and  transshipped! — A.  No» 
Q.  Yon  went  back  to  Gloucester! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  go  back  took  you  how  long  ! — A.  About  three  weeks  to  go  and 
come  in  the  fall. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  refit  at  Gloucester! — A.  Usually  about 
one  week. 

Q.  About  the  same  length  of  time  as  to  refit  here  I  suppose— 9ne 
week  ! — A.  They  are  usually  in  more  hurry  here.  The  men  are  not  in 
such  a  hurry  when  they  arrive  home  at  Gloucester. 

Q.  Your  second  trip  was  round  the  bend  of  the  island  and  to  Magda- 
len Islandaf — A   Yes. 

Q.  How  many  mackerel  did  you  get  on  the  second  trip! — A.  Three 
hundred  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  at  Magdalen  Islands! — A.  We  would  probably  take 
half  of  those  there. 

Q.  Then  you  said  you  got  80  barrels  outside  ! — A.  In  deep  water,  I 
meant. 

Q.  Do  yoo  mean  you  took  80  barrels  in  deep  water  off  the  bend  of  the 
islanil  f — A.  Betwet^n  the  island  and  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q  Bei<ide8  one- hHlf  caught  at  Magdalen  Islands! — A.  In  that  1  in- 
cludetl  the  80  barrelH. 

Q.  Except  150  barrels  caught  at  Magdalen  Islands  and  on  the  way, 
did.\oii  get  any  mackerel  outside  of  the  tliree-mile  limit! — A.  One-half 
at  MHgdfilen  Islands  and  in  deep  water,  and  the  rest  in  the  bend  of  the 
island,  t**ost  ot  tbem  inshore. 

Q.  After  the  second  trip  you  unloaded  at  Oanso,  refitted,  and  tried  the 
Ma^sdHleii  Istlanils  again,  and  did  not  succeed  ? — A.  Did  not  do  any- 
thing there. 
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Q.  Yoa  came  then  to  the  bend  of  the  island  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  all  the  third  trip  inshore  t — A.  The  whole  of  it. 

Q.  What  did  yoa  say  abont  40  or  50  barrels  having  been  caoghc 
oatsideT — A.  1  don't  think  I  said  anything  abont  having  caaght  any 
fish  oatside  the  three-mile  limit  on  the  last  tnpi  I  have  no  recollection 
of  doing  so.  So  far  as  I  can  now  recollect,  we  did  not  catch  any  oo^ 
side.    It  may  be  that  we  caught  some  outside,  but  I  don't  remember  it 

By  Sir  Alexander  Oalt : 
Q.  Yon  are  now  referring  to  the  Catalina  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  It  is  reasonable  to  make  a  good  deal  of  allowance  for  the  length  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  then  Y — A.  In  the  fishing  business  it  is  the 
sole  thing  we  have  to  think  about,  and  anybody  with  a  tolerably  re- 
tentive memory  ought  to  remember  where  he  has  been  fishing. 

Q.  You  eannot  b^  sure  that  your  recollection  has  not  changed  40  or 
50  barrels  in  the  space  of  an  hour  f — A.  I  could  not  be  i>08itive.  In  this 
matter  I  speak  as  1  feel — I  speak  as  my  impression  is.  I  don't  want  to 
color  tny  statement,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Your  memory  can't  carry  you  accurately  back  to  things  occurring 
in  1864  T — A.  I  don't  claim  that  it  is  perfectly  correct. 

Q.  When  you  estimate  the  fleet  at  600  sail,  did  yon  include  the  pro- 
vincial vessels  ? — A.  I  estimate  the  American  fleet  at  that  number. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  average  catch  per  season  of  each  of  those 
600  sail  would  be  600  barrels  ?— A.  About  600  barrels. 

Q.  That  is  supposing  all  made  three  trips,  as  you  did  ? — A.  No;  some 
of  them  probably  did  not  make  three  trips ;  but  some  of  them  caught 
1,200  and  1,500  barrels.  Captain  Leighton  caught  that  number  that 
year. 

Q.  What  Captain  Leighton  is  itY — A.  Captain  Andrew  Leighton,  of 
Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  on  the  average  do  you  estimate  the  600  sail 
made  ? — A.  They  would  average  about  two  trips.  Quite  a  number  made 
three  trips.    Two  trips  is  a  fair  average. 

Q.  In  1865  you  left  Gloucester  about  4th  July,  which  would  bring  you 
in  the  gulf  about  the  middle  of  July  ?-»A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  found  600  American  sail  there  you  think ! — A.  I  think  not 
that  many  at  that  particular  time.  There  was  that  number  during  the 
season. 

Q.  Your  first  catch,  I  understand,  was  made  in  six  weeks.  How 
many  was  it? — A.  325  barrels,  I  think. 

Q.  Some  of  them  were  caught  round  the  Magdalen  Islands;  how 
many  t — A.  We  did  not  fish  much  round  Magdalen  Islands  with  Cap- 
tain Cash.    Probably  125  barrels  we  caught  there. 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  them  at  Cape  ^orth  Y — A.  In  the  bend  of  tbe 
island,  between  East  Point,  St.  Peter's,  and  along  at  Bnstico. 

Q.  And  most  of  the  rest  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Fifty  barrels  were  caught  outsidef — A.  Speaking  about  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands,  I  mean  50  barrels  were  caught  outside  the  Magdalen 
Islands. 

Q.  How  many  were  caught  more  than  three  miles  from  the  shore  on  tbe 
first  trip  in  1865  Y — A.  Most  of  them  wete  caught  in  the  bend  of  the 
island,  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  What  proportion  was  caught  outside? — A.  We  did  not  catch 
over  25  barrels  outside,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
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Q.  Then  yoa  transshipped  at  Canso  f — A.  We  went  to  Oanso  and  re- 
fitted. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  second  trip  begin  in  1865 1 — A.  1  thiak  we 
made  the  first  trip  in  six  weeks. 

Q.  How  many  was  the  second  catch  T — A.  Three  hondred  and  thirty- 
6ve  barrels. 

Q.  Where  was  the  second  catch  taken  ? — A.  All  taken  in  the  bend  of 
the  island — all  taken  dose  inside. 

Q.  After  yonr  second  catch,  what  did  you  do  T — ^A.  That  was  tiie 
end  of  that  voyage. 
Q.  At  the  end  of  1865  yon  left  the  business,  I  believe! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  did  yoa  engage  in  f — A.  I  went  into  the  fishing-boat  bnsi- 
oern  and  purchasing  fish. 
Q.  Ton  had  done  well  as  a  sharesman  ? — A.  I  had  done  fairly  weU< 
Q.  Ton  made  unnsually  good  voyages  and  did  very  well  t — A.  I  did 
very  fairly. 

Q.  Ton  did  far  above  the  average? — ^A.  In  giving  these  figures^  I 
have  given  what  I  thought  was  the  average. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  pretty  distinct  reason  ibr  giving  up  the  busi« 
ness  at  the  end  of  1865  f — A.  Nothing  particular.  In  the  &11  of  1865  I 
came  home.    I  believed  I  could  do  just  as  well  at  home. 

Q.  Had  not  the  fact  ci  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  being  about  to  come  to 
an  end  something  to  do  with  itt — A.  That  did  not  enter  my  mind. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  that  would  affect  youf— A.  No;  I  might  have 
had  an  opinion  about  it,  but  I  never  thought  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  never  think  whether  the  exclusion  of  the  Americans  in 
1866  from  your  inshore  fisheries  would  not  make  it  better  fbr  the 
ifitonders,  or  whether  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  mackerel  would  make 
it  worse! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Irrespective  of  that  consideration,  you  concluded  to  come  andlivo 
at  home  and  tish  in  boats  and  buy  fish  t — ^A.  Tes. 
Q.  Which  do  you  do  most  at! — A.  I  do  better  by  staying  at  home. 
Q.  Which  do  yon  do  most  at — buying  fish  or  catching  fish  t— A.  I  do 
BMist  at  bnying  fish. 

Q.  Yoa  boy  from  the  fiarviers  who  fish  in  boats  t — A  No ;  I  buy  it 
from  fishermen. 

Q.  From  parties  who  are  enf2[aged  in  the  fishing  business  solely  t — A, 
From  those  who  are  in  the  business  solely  and  do  it  for  a  living. 

Q.  Are  they  fishermen  from  whom  you  buy,  or  farmers  who  fish  part 
of  the  year  t — A.  They  are  farmers,  but  tiiey  live  rather  by  the  fishing 
than  by  the  farms,  and  they  have  done  so  fbr  the  last  thirty  years. 

Q.  Bat  they  raise  crops  i-— A.  Yes ;  but  they  are  very  slight.  They 
do  not  raise  enough  to  sustain  them;  they  raise  a  litf4e  hay. 

Q.  Those  are  not  the  farmers  who  make  the  island  a  garden  T — A* 
Those  are  people  who  are  more  given  to  fishing  than  to  farming,  and 
who  are  most  suitable  for  it. 

Q.  It  is  not  true  of  the  islanders  generally  t — A.  Of  course  we  have  an 
agrtcultaral  population. 

Qs  Were  yon  connected  in  business  with  any  one  when  you  began  to 
live  on  the  island  ? — A.  No. 
Q.  Yoa  have  told  us  that  your  home  was  at  Souns  Y — A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  have  yon  done  with  the  fish  you  bought  f — A.  I  sold  them 
to' island  people. 

Q.  To  whom  f— A.  To  Mr.  Garvell,  of  Oharlottetown  ;  and  Hon.  Dan- 
i^  Davies. 
Q.  Any  one  else f — A.  No  one  else. 
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Q.  Are  they  engaged  Id  exporting  fish  to  the  United  States  t — A.  I 
think  Mr.  Garvell  was  at  that  time.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Davies  is;  he  is 
engaged  largely  in  fish,  bnt  I  don't  think  he  sends  any  to  the  United 
States. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  the  fish  he  bought  from  yon  t — A.  I  don't 
know;  he  mnst  have  exported  it  somewhere.  I  presume  he  shipped  it. 

Q.  Did  he  sell  to  Mr.  Hall  T — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  What  fish  was  it  Y— A.  Mackerel  and  codfish. 

Q.  Of  which  was  there  most  f — A.  Mackerel.  Mr.  Garvell  bought  the 
mackerel ;  I  don't  know  what  he  did  with  them. 

Q.  Did  he  buy  the  whole  of  the  catch  f — A.  Tes. 

Q*  Captain  Binney,  whose  opinion  yon  gave  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  inshore  fisheries,  where  is  he  from  Y — ^A.  He  was  in  a  Gloucester 
vessel. 

Q.  What  vessel  ^  as  he  in  f — ^A.  He  was  in  a  large  topmasted  schooner, 
but  I  don't  remember  her  name. 

Q.  When  had  you  that  conversation  with  him  f — A.  Last  summer. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  mackerel  caught  by  boats  do  not  compare 
with  those  caught  by  vessels,  because  those  in  boats  are  not  so  well 
taken  care  off — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  the  sizef — A.  On  the  south  side  there 
is  a  slight  difference ;  on  the  north  side  they  are  about  the  same. 

Q.  Then  as  a  rule,  are  the  fish  the  boatmen  catch  as  large  as  those 
caught  by  vessels  ? — A.  The  mackerel  caught  in  the  vessels  are  better 
only,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  saving  them. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  very  great  difference  in  the  value  after  they  are 
cured  T — A.  Considerable  difference. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  a'catch  being  No.  1  fish,  did  you  speak  of  boat 
fish  or  vessel  fish  T — A.  I  had  special  reference  to  vessel  fish  at  that 
time. 

Q.  How  about  the  boat  fish  ? — A.  The  proportion  of  No.  1  fish  is  a 
little  less. 

Q.  Please  explain  to  the  Commission  the  difference  between  No.  1, 
No.  2,  and  No.  3 ;  what  makes  a  No.  1  mackerel  and  a  No.  3  mackerel f— 
A.  Of  No.  3  there  are  two  qualities.  Small  No.  3  is  anything  inside  13 
inches,  and  are  poor.  It  is  altogether  a  matter  of  thickness  of  body 
and  fatness. 

Q.  It  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  length  of  the  fish! — A.  The 
length  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  quality,  the  condition  of  the 
fish,  and  whether  it  is  fat  or  poor.  Thirteen  inches  make  a  No.  I  fish ; 
some  that  would  be  a  No.  3  would  make  a  No.  1  if  tat  enough.  It  \s 
pretty  hard  to  describe,  the  difference,  because  it  rest«  with  the  season. 
They  are  all  No.  3  in  spring,  and  as  they  get  fatter  they  get  better ;  this 
is  after  1st  September.  There  are  extra  No.  1,  which  are  14  or  16  inches 
in  length. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  duty,  do  you  think  it  would  be  no  hardship  to  pay 
the  duty  if  American  seamen  were  excluded  from  the  inshore  fisheries  t— 
A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Then,  as  you  think,  you  would  have  a  monopoly  of  the  marketa 
for  forty  millions  of  people  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  in  another  part  of  your  testimony  to  say  that  the 
summer  price  of  mackerel  had  gone  up  from  $6  to  $15  per  barrel  incon- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  the  American  catch  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Must  there  not  be  a  considerable  American  catch  when  its  failare 
during  a  particular  year  has  snch  an  effect  on  the  price  t — A.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  failure  of  the  American  fishing-grounds  has  found  the 
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Am^caD  market  in  a  very  bare  oonditiou,  and  that  has  to  be  taken  into 
oonsideration. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  f^ood  deal  of  mackerel  caaght  in  the  worthless 
Americau  waters  f — A.  There  has  been  for  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Pretty  much  all  that  was  caught  for  the  American  market  for  the 
two  years  previous  were  caught  in  American  waters,  were  they  not  f 
Toar  island  fishery  was  a  failure  last  year  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  not  declared  by  the  reports  made  to  the  government  to 
have  been  a  complete  failure  f  It  fell  off  very  much  f — A.  They  were 
not  quite  as  plentiful  as  previous  years. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  want  to  put  it  ? — A.  That  is  the  way  I  want 
to  pat  it 

Q.  Not  quite  so  good,  but  nearly  as  good  t — A.  Very  nearly  so.    Oar 
boats  did  nearly  as  well  last  year. 
Q.  Did  the  American  vessels  come  here  nearly  as  much  t — A.  No. 
Q.  So  far  as  they  were  concerned  it  was  nearly  a  failure  t — A.  I  think 
they  did  not  do  nearly  as  well  as  before. 
Q.  Not  nearly  as  many  of  them  came  t — A.  Not  so  many. 
Q.  Are  you  aware  that  immense  quantities  of  mackerel  were  taken  in 
1874  and  1875  in  the  American  waters  by  purse  seines  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  as  it  is  of  others,  that  Americans  intercepting 
a  school  of  mackerel,  as  they  come  north,  with  purse  seines,  is  one 
caose  of  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  here! — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 
Q.  So  that  if  they  had  purse  seines  enough  and  used  them  in  the 
same  reckless,  extravagant  way  they  have  done,  you  would  not  get  any 
mackerel  up  here! — A.  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  to  wholly  destroy 
them. 

Q.  If  600  or  900  American  vessels  devoted  themselves  to  seining 
along  the  American  coast,  would  it  not  very  largely  diminish  the  sup- 
ply of  mackerel  in  your  waters  t — A.  That  would  depend  on  the  course 
the  macherel  might  take.    This  year  they  had  taken  an  outside  course. 

Q.  If  the  seiners  took  the  same  course  as  the  mackerel,  they  would 
get  a  large  proportion  of  them  f — A.  If  they  could  find  them.  Of  coursey 
if  they  did  find  them  they  might  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  mackerel  in  American  waters  keep  outside  the 
three-mile  limit  as  a  rule,  and  that  in  Canadian  waters  they  keep  in- 
side f — A.  I  said  I  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
fish  in  American  waters,  but  from  iutbrmation  I  bad  obtained,  they 
keep  outside. 

Q.  The  boat  fishing  of  the  island,  you  think,  in  1875,  had  increased 
100  per  oent.  on  the  previous  ten  years;  has  it  not  increased  that 
amoaot  in  the  last  four  years! — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  comparatively  little  fishing,  was  there 
not! — A*  In  some  places  there  was  nearly  as  much  as  there  is  now.  At 
other  places  it  has  materially  increased. 

Q.  Ton  were  one  of  the  earliest  men  in  the  business,  I  believe! — A. 
Not  at  all.  There  have  been  many  people  engaged  in  it  during  30  or  40 
years. 

Q.  I  bad  the  idea  that  the  boat  mackerel  fishing  was  not  carried  on 
to  any  great  extent  as  far  back  as  ten  years  ago  ! — ^A.  I  was  only  speak- 
ing from  my  personal  observation. 

Q.  That  goes  back  more  than  ten  years  ! — A.  As  long  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, mackerel  fishing  has  been  carried  on  in  boats  from  the  island. 

Q.  To  so  large  an  extent! — A.  Not  to  so  large  au  extent  as  at  pres- 
ent ;  bat  a  considerable  quantity  was  taken. 

Q.  What  quantity  would  be  taken  teu  years  ago  by  each  boat ! — A. 
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To  a  boat  oa  the  soath  side  there  would  probably  be  20  barrels.    Od  the 
north  side  there  would  be  probably  a  jirreat  deal  more  to  a  boat. 

Q.  How  many  boats  would  yoa  estimate  were  round  the  island  ten 
years  ago  t — A.  About  400  or  500. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  ten  years  ago  there  were  400  or  500  boats  which 
would  average  20  barrels  of  mackerel  eaoh  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  are  now  twice  as  many  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  catch  more  f — A.  They  catch  more. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  boats  average  on  the  north  side  f — A.  Some  260 
barrels. 

Q.  They  are  not  the  same  kind  of  boats  as  at  the  south  side  f — A.  They 
are  larger  boats.  When  I  spoke  of  20  barrels  I  was  speaking  of  small 
boats. 

Q.  Yon  were  absent  in  the  winter  of  1869,  and  in  the  years  11^71  and 
1872 — where  were  you  then  f — A.  In  California. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  what  you  called  the  right  of  buying  suppliesf— 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  There  are  people  who  make  a  bnsiness  of  selling  American  fisher- 
men the  supplies  they  need  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  advertise  that  they  keep  stores  and  sell  such  sopplies. 
They  seek  customers  as  other  traders  do  f — A.  I  presume  they  do. 

Q.  They  advertise  in  the  Gloucester  newspapers  f — A.  I  have  never 
seen  any  of  their  advertisements,  but  they  may  do  so. 

Q.  Tbey  try  to  do  all  the  business  they  can,  as  other  traders  dot — A. 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  go  outside  the  limits. 

Q.  Tbey  make  an  effort  to  do  a  good,  thriving  business  f — A*  I  can- 
not tell  you ;  I  presume  they  do.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  they 
would  do  so. 

Q.  They  don't  sell  their  supplies  to  the  American  fishermen  at  a  leas 
price  than  they  could  get  elsewhere  T  They  are  not  animated  with  a 
c^esire  to  benefit  the  fishermen,  but  to  reap  profits  for  themselvee  t — ^A. 
Yea. 

Q.  They  do  profit  pretty  well  f — A.  I  don't  think  they  have  prospered. 

Q.  Have  they  not  made  money  t — A.  I  was  last  fall  in  the  Straits  of 
Oanso,  and  the  place  did  not  look  very  prosperous. 

Q.  They  had  bad  times  last  year ;  it  is  well  known  that  they  sofferod 
distress  at  Canso  Y — A.  I  knew  they  had  been  affected  by  the  trade  de- 
pression. 

Q.  Are  yon  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was  distress  f — ^A.  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  fact.  I  was  speaking  of  the  look  of  the  hooaes ;  where 
I  saw  a  prosi^erous  business  a  year  ago,  there  was  nothing  doing. 

Q.  The  prosperous  business  of  a  year  ago  you  say  had  dedined  to 
nothing;  don't  yon  think  that  had  something  to  do  with  the  absence  of 
the  American  fleet  in  1876  and  1870 1 — A.  It  may  have  had. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  had  t — ^A.  I  am  not  positive  of  that.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  a  great  many  who  extended  their  business  in  order  to 
do  trade  with  American  fishermen,  ruined  themselves  now  that  the  bnai* 
ness  has  declined.  They  have  ruined  themselves  in  order  to  do  that  boai- 
ness. 

Q.  You  have  been  speaking  now  of  traders  who  sold  what  t — A.  Gen- 
eral supplies. 

Q.  Such  as  ice;  and  what  else! — A.  Well,  a  general  stock  of  provis- 
ions ;  whatever  they  require  for  the  voyage. 

Q.  Food  and  fresh  vegetables! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  farmers  of  the  island  want  to  sell  their  produce  t — ^A.  Ger* 
tainly. 
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Q.  They  export  a  great  deal  to  the  Uaitecl  States,  do  they  not  ? — A» 
Very  little  until  last  fall ;  a  very  small  proportion. 

Q.  They  export  potatoes  and  pay  a  duty  of  15  cents  a  bushel,  whioh  I 
fhtok  18  a  great  hardship  ? — A.  I  don't  think  they  considered  it  a  hard* 
ship  last  fail. 

Q.  They  don't  think  it  a  hardship  to  have  a  dnty  placed  on  potatoes 
they  send  into  the  United  States  t — A.  They  don't  think  so.  Business 
men  sold  potatoes  to  the  Americans,  and  they  (the  Ameiicans)  paid  the 
duty. 

Q*  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  whether  you  do  not  think  it  desira- 
ble for  the  farmers  of  Prince  Edward  Island  to  have  people  come  there 
and  bay  their  potatoes,  vegetables,  butter,  milk,  and  eggs,  and  all  other 
produce  they  raise,  instead  of  their  being  obliged  to  send  those  sup- 
plies into  the  United  States! — A.  I  don't  think  our  farmers  are  obliged 
to  send  their  produce  ont  of  the  island.  They  have  a  market  at  home 
for  all  those  things,  and  it  is  increasing  continually.  What  they  sell  to 
the  Americar  fishermen  does  not  amount  to  much.  Some  of  the  ves- 
sels get  potatoes  and  produce  of  that  kind,  but  they  don't  get  their  full 
snpplie-^  at  the  island. 

Q.  Take  Oharlottetown :  this  summer  you  are  expecting  an  American 
fishing  fleet  of  900  sail ;  if  they  come,  will  they  not  improve  business  Y — 
A.  It  will  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Will  it  not  give  the  farmers  better  prices  for  their  produce  Y — A» 
I  think  not 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  customers  are  a  good  thing  when  people  have 
anything  to  sell  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  about  American  customers  which  makes  them 
more  undesirable  than  other  customers? — ^A.  No;  but  what  the  Amer- 
ican fishermen  principally  buy  the  farmers  cannot  furnish,  viz,  barrels 
and  salt. 

Q.  Do  they  not  buy  fresh  vegetables  and  meat? — A.  That  is  a  very 
small  proportion  of  their  outfit. 

Q.  Bat  does  it  not  make  a  good  deal  for  each  vessel  ? — A.  It  is  an 
item  in  the  account ;  that's  all  we  make  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  item  whioh  it  is  an  object  to  you  farmers  to  secure  f — 
A.  I  don't  consider  the  privilege  of  supplying  vegetables  to  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  is  anything  more  thlin  common  trade.  The  same  vegetables 
woald  bring  the  same  price  if  sold  to  our  own  people.  The  Americans 
do  not  pay  any  more  than  the  farmers  could  get  from  the  people  on  the 
island.    We  have  a  market  for  everything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Let  ns  know  whether  the  sale  of  meat  and  fresh  vegetables  by  the 
feraars  to  American  fishermen  on  their  trips  is  not  an  advantage. — A. 
It  may  be  a  slight  advantage,  but  I  don't  consider  it  is  a  very  great 
boon  to  the  island  people,  for  they  do  not  get  more  for  their  provisions 
than  they  get  from  their  own  people. 

Q.  Of  coarse  the  Americans  do  not  pay  more,  but  the  farmers  have 
more  customers! — A.  We  are  very  fortunately  situated;  we  have  a 
market  for  everything  we  can  raise. 

Q.  Yon  have  sufficient  markets  for  your  produce  without  these  8,000 
or  10,000  people  T— A.  Tes. 

Q.  Prince  Edward  Island  could  get  along  by  itself  with  no  communi- 
cation with  the  rest  of  the  world  f — A.  I  cannot  second  that  statement. 

Q.  You  don't  state  that  the  American  fishermen  who  fish  off  North 
Gape  catch  a  considerable  amount  of  codfish  inside  the  three-mile 
limit?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  cod-fishery  is  a  deep-sea  fishery  ? — A. 
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They  sometimes  fish  pretty  close  in,  bat  as  a  general  thing  it  is  a  deep- 
sea  fishery. 

Q.  God-bait  is  herriog,  which  sometimes  Americans  fish  for,  bat 
asually  cannot  afford  to  fish  for,  and  therefore  buy  itf — ^A.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  economy  with  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  profit  to  the  people  who  have  caaght  herring 
to  sell  them  f — ^A.  I  presume  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  a  benefit  direct  to  those  who  catch  the  herring  to  sell,  as  well 
as  to  tbe  Americans  who  buy  it  for  baitf — A.  I  suppose  it  would  be  so. 

Q.  Every  business,  buying  and  selling,  is  a  profit  on  both  sides,  is  it 
not! — ^A.  Sometimes  the  business  is  pretty  one-sided. 

Q.  About  throwing  offal  overboard ;  that  was  said  to  be  injurioaa, 
but  it  turned  out  that  the  cod-fishermen  keep  the  offal  barricaded  up 
and  don'c  throw  it  overboard  until  they  are  through  their  fishing  at  a 
particular  spot  f — A.  Between  the  time  of  making  the  trips,  when  the 
fishermen  are  moving  from  one  locality  to  another. 

Q.  It  turned  out  also  that  the  American  mackerel-fishers  do  not  drop 
the  offal  into  a  school  of  fish,  because  they  have  no  desire  to  spoil  their 
own  fishing,  but  that  was  when  they  were  passing  from  one  ground  to 
another  they  throw  it  overboard  f — ^A.  Sometimes  while  passing  from 
one  ground  to  another,  but  I  have  known  them  throw  it  overboard  when 
they  bad  done  fishing. 

Q.  The  American  captains  don't  intend  to  spoil  their  own  fisheries! — 
A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  So  they  take  pains  not  to  drop  offal  into  a  school  of  mackerel  f — 
A.  Very  few  seem  to  take  much  pains  in  the  matter  or  consider  the 
matter. 

Q.  They  are  a  reckless,  ignorant  set,  you  think  f — A.  They  don't 
seem  ignorant,  but  they  don't  give  the  matter  that  consideration  they 
should  give  it. 

Q.  Do  they  injure  their  own  fishing  by  throwing  offal  overboard  f — A« 
They  injure  their  own  as  well  as  the  fishing  of  the  other  boats. 

Q.  About  Oloncester:  is  it  the  opinion  that  fortunes  are  in  the  fishing 
business f — A.  I  was  only  there  from  1862  to  1866. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that,  though  probably  for  a  short  time,  when 
everything  was  going  up  early  in  the  American  war  it  was  so,  yet  for  a 
good  many  years  in  this  business  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  a  new  dol- 
Ur  back  for  an  old  one  f — A.  No ;  I  have  never  heard  it ;  still  it  may 
be  so. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  anything  about  it  f — ^A.  Every  year  I  have  had 
conversations  with  business  men. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  anything  of  the  profits  of  the  maokerel-fishiog 
since  1866  f — A  No ;  I  have  not.  • 

Q.  So  yon  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  losing  or  gaining  business  t — ^A. 
No. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  the  business  has  been  on  your  own  island  f — A. 
Yes. 

:    Q.  Some  have  met  with  misfortune  f — A.  Yes ;  bat  on  the  whole  I 
think  they  have  advanced. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  yon  had  seen  some  Americans  fishing  for  herring 
for  bait  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  it  f — A.  Around  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  in  our  own 
harbor  at  Souris. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  American  fishermen  fishing  for  herring  for  bait 
in  your  harbor  T — A.  No  later  than  this  spring. 
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Q.  How  many  were  there  and  how  long  did  they  remain  f — A.  Three 
or  ibar  were  setting  nets  for  three  or  fonr  days  right  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  That  was  rather  unasaalf — A.  They  go  to  St.  Peter's  Island 
very  often  to  catch  bait.  It  is  at  the  month  of  Hillsboro  Bay,  at  the 
entrance  to  Charlottetown. 

Q.  Ton  have  spoken  of  seining.  There  has  not,  I  believe,  been  a 
great  deal  done  yet  in  seining  in  British  waters! — ^A.  J!^ot  till  this 
summer. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  some  trouble  found  by  those  using  seines  in 
British  waters ;  have  they  not  spoiled  their  seines  a  good  deal  f — A.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  their  being  too  deep,  but  that  has  been  remedied 
by  cutting  out  the  center.    They  now  claim  that  the  seines  are  all  right. 

Q.  The  experiment  has  not  been  much  tried  in  these  waters  f — A.  It 
has  been  tried  enough  to  fill  three  or  four  vessels  in  a  week. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  it  was  Captain  Lee,  of  Oloucester,  who  got  180 
barrels  of  mackerel  at  one  haul  f — A.  Along  with  the  mackerel  he  had 
his  seine  Ailed  with  herring. 

Q.  Where  was  that  catch  made  T — A.  At  North  Lake,  3  or  4  miles 
from  Bast  Point. 

No.  4. 

Joseph  Campbell,  38  years,  Sonris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Gk)verument  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  during  your 
lifef — Answer.  Tes;  since  I  was  able,  until  within  a  few  years  past. 

Q.  What  branch  of  the  fishery  business  did  you  follow  f — A.  Boat 
fishing. 

Q.  From  the  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  what  date  were  yon  engaged  in  this  branch  f  ~A.  Up  to 
1855. 

Q.  Were  the  boats  very  numerous  then — that  is,  the  island  boats  f — 
A.  Not  so  numerous  as  now. 

Q.  Were  yon  fishing  on  the  north  or  south  side  f — A.  On  the  north 
side,  in  a  small  boat. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  catch  in  those  days  f — A.  Twenty-five  or 
thirty  barrels. 

Q.  That  wonld  be  a  season's  catch  f — A.  Yes;  of  mackerel.  Besides 
these  we  caught  codfish. 

Q.  Were  they  taken  in  about  the  same  distance  f — A.  We  took  the 
oodflsh  outside  the  limit  within  which  we  caught  the  mackerel. 
W  Q.  Where  would  yon  take  the  mackerel  f — ^A.  In  boat  fishing,  gener- 
ally from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  out.    Codfish  would 
generally  be  beyond  the  limit. 

Q.  How  far  ontf — A.  From  three  to  six  miles — that  is,  on  the  north 
side.    In  the  spring  of  the  year,  of  course,  they  would  be  inside. 

Q.  Was  there  much  of  an  American  fleet  about  where  you  were  fish- 
ing in  1855  f  Take  that  particular  locality. — A.  There  were  a  good 
many  of  the  American  fleet  after  the  middle  of  August. 

Q.  How  many  would  there  be  f — A.  From  250  to  300  sail. 

Q.  Where  wonld  those  vessels  catch  mackerel? — A.  On  the  same 
ground  that  we  used — from  half  a  mile  to  2  miles  or  2^  miles  from  the 
coast. 

Q.  Did  the  fleet  remain  any  length  of  time  off  the  shore,  any  distance 
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— that  is,  outside  tbe  three-mile  limit  altogether  f — A.  We  did  not  ooo- 
sider  there  was  macb  fishing  doing  outside  the  three  miles. 

Q.  Well,  in  1856  and  1857,  where  were  yon  f — A.  On  the  Liabnidor 
fishery. 

Q.  In  1858  where  were  yon  f — A.  I  went  down  in  a  vessel  to  Seven 
Islands  for  mackerel. 

Q.  How  are  the  fish  canght  down  at  Seven  Isles  f  I  ask  becaase  it  is 
different  from  other  places. — A.  We  canght  onrs  in  seiaes. 

Q.  Did  yon  use  the  pnrse-seinesf — A.  No;  a  drag-seine. 

Q.  Up  above  Seven  Islands,  how  far  from  the  shore  are  mackerel 
taken  f — A.  We  sometimes  go  within  100  yards,  sometimes  closer.  We 
anchor  the  vessel  and  go  in  a  dory. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  catch  in  that  visit  T — A.  We  got  200  barrels. 

Q.  You  got  200  barrels  f — A.  We  got  200  barrels ;  some  got  a  good 
many  more;  I  wonld  say  that  would  be  abont  the  average. 

Q.  They  were  all  taken  within  this  space  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  year  1859  what  vessel  did  yon  go  in  f — A.  In  the  Daniel 
Webster,  from  Gloucester,  Eobertson,  master. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  3'ear  did  you  comedown! — A.  Some  time  in  July 
— late  in  July. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  f — A.  To  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs. 

Q*  What  quantity  did  you  catch  ? — A.  110  barrels. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  ? — A.  They  were  all  within  three  miles 
altogether — what  we  caught  there ;  we  then  came  out  and  fished  from 
Miscon  Island ;  that  is,  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  There  we 
caught  outside  of  the  limits— 8  or  9  miles  out. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  there  f — A.  Between  60  and  70  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  thatf — 4.  We  followed  the  shore  to  Escn- 
miuac.  We  picked  up  considerable  mackerel,  more  or  less  every  day. 
We  then  struck  across  to  North  Cape,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  fol- 
lowed the  shore  down. 

Q.  What  was  you  entire  catch  ? — A.  310  barrels  was  the  entire  catch. 

Q.  Off  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island  do  you  go  within  or  oa^ 
side  f — A.  With  the  exception  of  ten  barrels,  we  got  all  inside. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  f — A.  From  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  trip  you  madef — ^A.  That  is  the  only  trip  we 
made. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  catch  did  yon  get  outside  f — A. 
About  70  or  80  of  the  300  barrels  were  taken  outside. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  return  to  Gloucester  ? — A.  We  left  in  September 
some  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  the  fleet  in  the  bay? — A.  Abont  450  sail. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  average  catch  of  the  fleet  was  f — ^A.  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  In  1800  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  f — ^A.  The  Daniel  McPhee,  from 
Gloucester.    Master,  Daniel  McPhee. 

Q.  Where  did  you  got — A.  We  went  to  the  bay.  We  landed  and 
took  dories  and  went  up  to  the  Seven  Islands  again.  There  we  got  80 
barrels  at  the  same  place  as  before.  From  that  we  went  farther  np  to  a 
place  called  Bonbon,  and  got  20  or  30  barrels  there  close  to  the  shore. 
We  then  crossed  to  the  southern  side,  to  Griffin's  Gove,  and  picked  np 
about  20  or  30  barrels  there.  We  then  crossed  to  Gasp^,  then  to  Bay 
Ohaleurs,  picking  up  more  or  less  every  day.  We  were  line  fishing  then. 
We  gave  up  the  boats  after  leaving  Seven  Islands.    We  went  to  North 
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Cape,  Price  Bdward  Island,  to  finish  oar  trip.    We  made  only  one  trip, 
aod  went  home. 

Q.  What  was  yoar  oatchf — A.  We  got  280  barrels;  that  was  in 
1860. 

Q.  Did  joQ  take  any  of  these  ontside  the  limit;  and,  if  so,  in  what 
proportion  f — ^A.  We  did,  some. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  280  barrels  did  yon  take  ontside  f — A.  65  or 
70  barrels,  at  the  ontside. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  catch  that  year  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  lo  1861  what  did  you  dof — A.  I  was  in  the  B.  H.  Oates,  Oaptain 
Kaaon. 

Q.  What  time  did  yon  come  down  f — A.  The  15th  of  Jnly. 

Q.  Was  that  early  f — A.  It  is  not  early.  It  is  a  ilair  time.  We  did 
not  find  them  bite  where  we  first  fished,  and  we  then  went  ap  to  Bay 
Ghaleocs.  We  iQOt  about  120  barrels  there-^bont  90  barrels  inside 
sad  the  rest  ontside. 

Q.  That  wonld  be  thirty  barrels  ontside  f — A.  Yes,  about  that.  We 
fished  off  Mtaeon  and  got  aboat  20  or  30  barrels  off  shore.  We  then 
came  down  the  shore  to  Escnminac  and  picked  op  more  or  less  every 
day  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Close  in,  or  oft'  f — A.  Close  in. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  next  catch  f — A.  We  got  five  or  six  bar- 
rels along  the  shore  to  the  bend  of  the  island  (Prince  Edward  Island). 
There  we  got  seventy  or  eighty  barrels  in  one  day  close  in. 

Q.  Within  the  limits  f — A.  Between  two  and  three  miles. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  result  f — A.  310  barrels. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  f — A.  We  took  them  back  to  Olou- 
cesier. 

Q.  Did  you  make  only  one  trip! — A.  I  made  only  one  trip  in  her.  I 
left  her  at  Gloucester. 

Q.  What  were  fish  bringing  then? — A.  They  were  low.  In  1861 
mackerel  brought  from  912  to  $13  and  $14  a  barreL  That  was  the  year 
the  war  broke  out. 

Q.  After  leaving  this  vessel  what  did  you  do  f — ^A.  I  went  to  the 
American  shore  in  a  vessel  with  Captain  Hunter. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  did  you  start  f — A.  It  was  a  tali  trip.  We 
started  about  October. 

Q,  Where  did  you  fish  f — A.  We  fished  in  different  parts  of  the  bay. 
We    abed  off  Cape  Cod  and  got  80  barrels. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  return  f — A.  About  the  10th  November. 

Q.  la  that  considered  a  fair  catch  f — A.  It  is  for  that  year. 

Q.  Was  it  considered  an  average  catch  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  distance  off  the  shore  did  you  take  those  f — ^A.  Sometimes 
we  got  tbem  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  off  the  land ;  some  more  times  within 
seven  or  eight  miles. 

Q*  Nothing  like  the  same  distance  as  here  f — A.  No ;  they  do  not  at- 
tend the  shore  the  same  as  they  do  here. 

Q.  That  ended  the  season's  fishing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  fishing  in  1862 ?— >A.  Yes;  in  the  C.  C.  Davis,  Captain 
Sinclair. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave? — A.  About  the  15th  July.  We  went  to  the 
Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence. 

Q.  What  was  the  result? — A.  We  started  with  Seven  Islands  again. 
We  did  not  do  anything  there,  did  not  catch  a  mackerel.  We  then 
atruck  across  to  the  southern  shore,  and  did  not  get  aoythiog  there. 
We  then  came  down  to  Bay  Chaleurs  and  got  considerable  mackerel — 
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120  barrels  in  the  Bay  Chalears.  Then  we  came  to  Bradley  Bank,  where 
we  got  aboQt  30  or  40  barrels.  We  then  went  back  to  Bay  Chalears. 
We  came  oat  without  any  more  trials,  and  went  across  to  North  C^ipe, 
finishing  oar  trip,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  we  caught  at  Marg- 
aree  Island. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get  on  the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island  f — 
A.  We  caught  308  or  310  barrels,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember.  Nearly 
all  these  were  taken  within  the  limits.  We  got  about  90  or  100  bar- 
rels of  our  whole  catch  outside. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  the  American  fleet  in  the  bay  that 
yearf — A.  They  were  increasing;  there  were  more  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  catch  they  made;  do  you  remember  f — ^A. 
About  400  barrf'ls.    That  was  in  1862. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  any  more  that  year  f — A.  I  went  home  and  fished  on 
the  home  shore,  that  is  the  American  shore,  in  the  fall  of  1862,  in  the 
Daniel  McPhee. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  there? — A.  We  caught  40  barrels. 

Q.  Only  40  barrels  f  That  was  in  1861  that  you  got  80  barrels  there 
in  the  fall  trip,  and  in  1862  you  got  40  barrels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  considered  a  fair  trip  or  not? — A.  We  were  not  very 
long  out.  We  went  home  in  October  and  went  out  for  about  three 
weeks. 

Q.  Where  were  those  taken  ? — A.  They  were  taken  pretty  much  the 
same  as  the  year  before,  outside. 

Q.  That  ended  that  season  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next  year? — A.  I  did  not  go  fishing  in  1863  or 
1864.  In  1865  I  went  from  Gloucester  with  Captain  Beatty,  id  the 
Galena. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  down  ? — A.  We  left  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 
I  was  early  on  the  ground. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  the  Galena  ? — A.  We  took  a  fair  catch.  We 
got  up  to  the  first  of  September  600  odd  barrels.  We  then  went  to 
Oanso  and  reshipfied  them,  as  we  call  it.  Then  we  returned  to  the  bay 
and  got  about  310  barrels  more.  We  made  in  the  round  seasou^s  work 
between  900  and  1,000  barrels — something  more  than  900  barrels. 

Q.  Where  were  they  caught;  in  what  proportion  inside  and  what 
outside  ? — A.  We  got  about  300  barrels  up  Bay  Chaleurs,  of  which  80 
barrels  were  outside.  We  then  came  down  and  fished.  We  went  to 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  from  that  to  the  east  point  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  from  which  we  worked  up  to  the  bend  of  the  island.  A  large 
part  of  what  we  took  was  taken  in  the  bend  of  the  island  and  in  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs. 

Q.  In  the  bend  of  the  island,  did  you  get  any  outride?— A.  Some;  I 
could  not  say  exactly,  but  we  got  more  or  less  outside. 

Q.  But  half  were  got  inside  ? — A.  More  than  half;  considerably  more 
than  half;  we  always  do. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  the  fall  trip? — A.  We  transshipped  in  Oanso. 
In  the  fall  trip,  after  transshipping,  we  returned  to  the  bend  of  the  island. 
We  got  some  there,  and  worked  out  to  the  North  Gape.  We  picked  up 
200  barrels  and  returned  to  Margai'ee  Island,  fishing  between  that  island 
and  Port  Hood. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  300  barrels  taken  in  the  fall  trip  were 
within  the  limits  ? — A.  We  got  about  80  or  100  outside. 

Q.  Supposing  you  had  not  transshipped,  what  would  have  bee::  *he 
result ;  would  you  have  been  able  to  make  your  second  trip  ? — A.  Yes; 
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bnt  we  woald  have  lost  considerable  time.    We  ended  the  first  trip  in 
September. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  to  go  to  Oloncester  and  get  back  f — A. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  days. 

Q.  Do  you  pat  any  value  upon  this  right  of  transshipment  ? — ^A.  Tes ; 
it  is  a  benefit  in  preventing  the  loss  of  time. 

Q.  You  cannot  estimate  to  what  extent! — A.  l^o. 

Q.  Is  it  worth  another  trip  or  notf — A.  Not  the  whole  trip. 

Q.  What  did  the  fleet  do  generally  that  year  that  you  made  this  large 
catch  f — ^A.  This  was  one  of  the  biggest  years  we  had.  Everybody  did 
well  that  year. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  catch  f — A.  I  would  say  it  was  600  barrels. 

Q.  Too  were  a  long  way  above  the  average! — A.  Tes;  we  got  be- 
tween 900  and  1,000. 

Q.  Toa  think  the  average  of  the  whole  would  be  about  600  barrels! — 
A.  Tes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next  year! — A.  I  went  to  the  golf,  fishing  again, 
in  the  William  S.  Baker. 

Q.  Toa  came  to  tbe  Bay  Saint  Lawrence  ! — A.  Tes. 

Q.  What  catch  did  you  make! — A.  We  came  in  late;  it  was  August. 
We  made  only  one  trip  and  got  415  barrels.    We  had  a  large  vessel. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them,  inside  or  outside! — A.  This  year  we 
got  more  outside  than  in  any  vessel  I  was  in.  We  next  went  to  Bay 
Obaleurs.  I  do  not  know  how  many  we  got  there.  We  retnrned  down 
and  fished  off  Miscou.  We  came  along  towards  Escuminac  picking  up 
some  mackerel  and  finished  off  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Toa  got  more  outside  this  time  than  you  did  in  any  other  vessel! 
Wbat  proportion  of  the  410  (414)  barrels  did  yon  get  outside! — ^A. 
About  160  or  170  barrels. 

Q.  That  was  the  largest  proportion  yon  ever  got  outside  ! — A.  Tes. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  the  fleet  about  this  time! — A.  It  was  in- 
creasing.   There  were  about  500  vessels. 

Q.  Thai  was  in  1866;  wbat  average  would  the  fleet  make! — A.  Pretty 
nearly  the  same  as  the  year  before;  about  600,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Then  in  1867  yon  went  too  ! — A.  Tes ;  in  the  same  vessel. 

Q*  Did  yoo  make  more  than  one  trip  ! — A.  Only  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  season's  trip! — A.  About  500  barrels 
this  year  and  a  few  over. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  get  them! — A.  We  got  300  barrels  late  in  the  fall 
off  Margaree  Island;  close  into  Margaree  Island,  between  that  and 
Broad  Cove. 

Q.  At  what  distance! — A.  Sometimes  within  one  and  a  half  miles, 
sometimes  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  all  within  three  miles. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  get  the  balance! — A.  Some  outside,  some  inside. 

Q.  What  proportion  did  you  get  outside!^ A.  One  hundred  barrels 
ootside. 

Q.  That  is  out  of  tbe  500  barrels  odd  !— A.  Tes. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  the  fleet  in  the  bay  that  year,  1867! — 
A.  About  450  to  500. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  catch  ! — A.  About  400  or  less. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  in  1868  ! — A.  Tes ;  1  went  in  the  Isaac  Rich,  Cap- 
tain Biyaut. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  down  to  the  bay  ! — A.  In  the  latter[part  of 
J«ly. 

Q.  What  catch  did  you  make  !— A.  About  210  barrels.  We  then 
went  to  Charlottetowu. 
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Q.  Wben  was  that? — ^A.  That  was  in  September  or  the  latter  part  of 
August.    We  transshipped  them  and  refitted. 

Q.  Those  210  barrels,  where  did  you  catch  them  f — A.  We  caught 
«ome  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  about  70  barrels  off  George- 
town, outside  of  the  limits.    That  was  the  last  trip. 

Q.  But  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  first  trip.  You  got  aboat  210 
barrels.  What  proportion  of  these  did  you  get  inside  and  what  oat- 
side  ? — A.  I  can  hardly  call  to  my  memory.  We  fished  np  the  Bay 
Ohalear  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  distance  from  the  shore.  What 
proportion  did  you  get  inside  and  what  outside  ? — A.  Pretty  neariy  the 
4same  as  before.    About  two-thirds  inside  and  one-third  outside. 

Q.  Then  you  transshipped  them.  What  did  you  make  on  yoar  aeo- 
ond  trip  f — A.  About  210  barrels  more. 

Q.  Did  that  finish  the  season's  trip  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Of  the  second  trip  what  proportion  did  you  catch  outside  f — A. 
one  hundred  barrels. 

Q.  Nearly  half  outside  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  you  Ash  them  on  the  second  tripf — A.  We 
fished  off  Georgetown,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 

Q.  You  were  not  up  on  the  north  bend  at  all  T — A.  Not  as  yet.  We 
then  came  along  and  came  up  the  island.  We  got  about  50  barrels  at 
the  bend  of  the  island. 

Q.  The  fleet  was  about  the  same! — A.  Yes;  there  were  not  as  many 
as  in  1865  or  1866.    They  were  getting  more  into  codfishing. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  proportion  of  fish  taken  by  other  vessels, 
as  regards  the  three-mile  limit,  was  the  same  as  your  own  ? — A.  As 
nearly  as  I  could  form  an  opinion. 

Q.  That  brings  to  the  end  of  1^68.  Where  did  you  then  go  ? — A.  I 
did  not  go  anywhere  on  the  American  coast  that  fall.  In  18691  was  in 
the  Isaac  Rich.  We  came  down  in  August  and  fished.  We  did  not 
transship  this  year.    We  went  home  in  the  fall,  having  got  450  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them,  with  regard  to  the  shore  line  f — A.  We 
got  about  120  barrels  in  Pleasant  Bay,  Magdalen  islands,  the  rest  in 
the  bend  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  lu  the  bend  were  they  got  within  three  miles  f — A.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  few,  say  20  barrels,  they  were  inside. 

Q.  Now,  in  1869,  was  the  fieet  numerous  f — A.  Yes ;  about  400  this 
year. 

Q.  Was  the  average  catch  as  large  as  the  catch  in  the  vessel  yon 
were  in  ? — A.  Not  exactly.    It  would  not  be  as  large. 

Q.  Whatever  the  catch  was,  were  the  proportions  taken  within  the 
limit  as  great  as  yours  f — A.  Yes ;  I  would  judge  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  proportion  of  yours  taken  outside  f — A.  Of  tiie  450 
barrels,  110  were  taken  outside  including  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  1870  ? — A.  I  went  in  a  vessel  of  my  own,  a  British 
vessel.    I  have  remained  since  then  in  my  own  vessels,  British  vessels. 

Q.  Where  have  you  fished  ? — A.  Principally  in  the  Bay  Ohalear. 

Q.  Have  you  been  successful  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  made  pretty  good 
•catches. 

Q.  Where  have  you  taken  them,  within  what  distance  from  the 
shore  ? — A.  Every  year  about  the  name. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  a  general  question :  From  your  long  experience,  what 
proportion  do  you  say  are  taken  (not  by  boats,  but  by  fishing- vessels) 
within  the  limits,  and  what  propNortion  outside  f — A.  Fully  two-thirds 
are  taken  within  the  limits,  according  to  my  experience,  and  the  other 
third  are  taken  outside. 
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FRiDATy  Angnst  3. 
The  Conference  met. 
Examination  of  Mr.  Gampbell  continned. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Yesterday  we  came  down  to  1869,  and  you  stated  that  was 
the  last  year  yon  were  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishing  in  an  American 
vessel? — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  yon  go  in  1870  ?— A.  In  the  Athlete. 

Q.  Of  what  nationality  was  she  f — A.  A  British  vessel,  belonging  to 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  sailing  from  the  island. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  fish  f — A.  Up  in  Bay  Ohalenr  at  the  first  start, 
then  from  Miscon  to  Escaminac;  there  we  fished  only  a  short  time. 
Leaving  there  we  fished  from  North  Cape  to  East  Point,  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  yon  catch  f — A.  316  or  318  barrels. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  proportion  you  took  within  three  miles  of  the 
.shore f — A.  We  fished  principally  within  the  limits;  we  got  60  or  70 
barrels  outside. 

Q.  Tbo<^  360  barrels  were  all  taken  inside  the  limits,  except  50  or  60 
barrels  f^ A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  yon  estimate  as  the  nnmber  of  the  American  fleet 
that  season — the  season  of  1870  f — A.  About  400  sail. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  average  catch  they  made  f — A.  The 
average  catch  would  be  about  400  barrels,  between  that  number  and  350. 

Q.  Where  was  the  catch  taken  by  the  American  fleet! — ^A.  We 
caoght  principally  with  the  fleet  in  the  bay. 

Q.  They  caught  their  fish  at  the  same  places  where  you  took  your 
catch  f — A.  They  principally  went  together — a  large  i)ortion  of  them. 

Q.  In  1871  what  vessel  were  you  in  f — A.  In  the  Odell,  of  Oharlotte- 
town. 

Q.  Is  she  an  island  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  iu  berf— A.  Three  trips;  they  were 
short  trips.    We  got  600  barrels. 

Q.  That  is  the  total  of  the  three  trips  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  places  were  they  caught! — A.  We  went  to  the  bay.  We 
went  to  Bank  Bradley  and  didn't  get  anything  there.  Then  struck  off 
and  went  to  Bay  Chaleur.  We  got  our  first  trip  altogether  there  with- 
out coming  out. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  was  that  f — A.  Something  over  200  barrels. 

Q.  And  the  second  trip  where  did  you  go  f — A.  We  went  to  Miscou 
and  caught  some  mackerel  there,  and  followed  them  down  to  Escumi- 
nac,  and  picked  up  about  100  barrels.  We  came  across  to  the  island 
and  finished  the  trip  between  North  Cape  and  East  Point. 

Q.  And  the  third  trip  f — ^A.  We  got  a  portion  of  the  mackerel  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  island. 

Q.  Of  these  600  barrels  how  many  were  canght  dose  inshore,  and 
within  the  limits,  and  how  many  outside? — A.  Two  hundred  barrels  were 
taken  outside — 180  or  200,  as  near  as  I  can  tell. 

Q.  And  420  barrels  were  taken  in  the  limits  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  in  the  season  of  1871  f — 
A.  About  the  same  number,  and  the  catch  was  about  the  same  as  the 
year  before. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  places  where  the  mackerel  were  taken,  was 
there  any  diiSmnoe  as  to  the  distance  iirom  the  shore  f — A.  We  princi> 
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pally  fished  with  the  fleet;  we  generally  went  together  and  fished  to- 
gether on  one  of  the  shoals. 

Q.  In  yonr  opinion  what  portion  of  the  catch  that  season  woald  be 
taken  inside  the  limits,  and  what  outside  f — A.  I  could  not  give  an  exact 
estimate.  I  should  say  pretty  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  oar  own 
catch. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  fishing  in  1872  f — A.  I  went  only  a  short  time  in  a 
small  vessel  both  cod  and  mackerel  fishing ;  I  went  trading  after  that 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  vessel  ? — A.  The  Whisper. 

Q.  You  only  did  a  little  fishing  in  1872  f — A.  Only  for  a  short  time  in 
the  bay. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  composed  the  American  fleet  frequenting  the 
bay  that  year? — A.  I  was  not  much  among  the  fleet  thatyear.  I  learned 
from  the  fleet  that  there  were  not  as  many  in  the  bay  that  year. 

Q.  I  think  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  you  were  on  two  vessels  fish- 
ing in  American  waters  f — A.  Yes,  after  leaving  the  bay. 

Q.  In  what  depth  in  American  waters  do  you  generally  fish  when  yon 
use  purse  seines  f — A.  Thirty  or  forty  fathoms  and  deeper. 

Q.  Do  you  use  purse  seines  in  deep  water? — A.  Yes;  you  cannot  use 
them  very  well  in  shoal  water. 

Q.  When  Americans  come  down  here  with  purse  seines,  how  do  they 
manage  to  use  them  in  our  shoal  waters? — ^A.  They  make  a  change  in 
the  seines,  they  generally  cut  them  shorter.  I  know  particalarly  that 
one  man  has  two  seines — one  for  shoal  and  the  other  for  deep  water. 

Q.  Do  they  use  these  cut  seines  in  American  waters? — A.  IRot  that  I 
know  of ;  there  is  no  need  for  them.  The  deeper  the  seines  there  the 
better. 

Q.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  general  fishing  in  British-American 
waters  ? — A.  From  3  to  7,  8,  and  10  fathoms. 

Q.  Are  parse  seines  allowed  to  go  to  the  bottom? — ^A.  Yes;  bat  tbey 
don't  do  as  well  if  allowed  to  go  to  the  bottom. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  yonr  opinion,  as  a  practical  fisher- 
man, of  the  result  of  this  mode  of  catching  fish  with  seines  on  the  fish- 
eries ? — A.  From  my  experience  and  from  what  I  have  found  oat|  seining 
is  an  injury  to  fishing  wherever  it  is  carried  on. 

Q.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  ? — For  several  reasons.  They  are 
taking  fish  in  large  quantities  and  a  great  many  they  take  are  not  able 
to  be  cured,  and  there  is  something  about  it  that  appears  to  destroy  the 
fish  more  than  hooks. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  American  skippers  who  ase 
seines  ? — A.  Yes,  considerable. 

Q.  What  is  their  opinion? — A.  It  is  their  opinion  that  seining  destroys 
the  fish,  of  course.  Bat  they  are  bound  to  get  them  whatever  way  they 
can. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  any  information  with  regard  to  the  season's  fishing 
on  the  island  ? — A.  Not  a  great  deal,  except  what  I  have  heard  from  a 
few  American  vessels  lying  out;  they  are  doing  very  well  around  the 
island.  One  man  in  particular.  Captain  Lee,  of  Gloaoester,  who  one  day 
hauled  in  140  barrels  of  mackerel  in  a  seine.  He  had  then  240  barrels 
taken  in  small  catches.  He  had  a  lot  of  herring  among  the  mackerel 
and  he  gave  them  away  to  the  boats. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  what  was  the  probable  number  of  the  Americao 
fleet  there  ? — ^A.  There  were  not  a  great  many  vessels  in.  As  far  as  I 
could  find  out,  they  were  coming  in  very  fast. 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  the  number  of  vessels  which  intended  coming? — 
A.  They  say  there  will  be  from  500  to  600  in  the  American  fleet  in  the 
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bay  this  year,  on  acconnt  of  the  failure  of  their  own  fisheries  this  year. 
The  mackerel  fishing  in  their  home  waters  has  not  been  very  saccessfal. 

Q.  Yon  have  given  us  the  number  of  the  fleet  engaged  in  catching 
mackerel ;  can  you  give  us  the  number  of  American  vessels  engaged  in 
cod  fishing  f — A.  Yes ;  I  think  fully  more  were  engaged  in  catching  cod- 
fish than  catching  mackerel. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  approximately,  there  would  be  400 
American  vessels  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishing — would  the  number 
be  the  same  in  cod  fishing;  f — ^A.  Fifty  or  one  hundred  more  are  engaged 
in  the  cod  fishing. 

Q.  Where  do  these  cod  fishers  get  their  baitf — A.  They  get  their 
winter  bait — ^frozen  herring — at  Newfoundland,  some  at  Orand  Manan. 
Id  the  spring  they  come  up  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  get  the  bait  there  prin- 
cipally. At  this  time  of  the  year  they  strike  into  the  Nova  Scotia  shore 
and  get  bait  there.  In  the  spring  some  go  to  MagdaJen  Islands  and 
Newfoundland. 

Q.  At  what  distance  firom  the  shore  are  these  herring  taken  f — A.  The 
herrings  are  all  taken  inshore. 

Q.  Could  the  American  fishermen  prosecute  this  cod  fishing  without 
getting  this  herring  bait  f — A.  I  cannot  see  how  they  could  go  fishing 
without  getting  their  bait  here. 

Q.  Are  codfish  caught  to  any  extent  along  the  coasts  of  British 
America? — ^A.  Considerable  cod-fish  are  caught,  but  not  many  by 
Americans. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  trawlers  off  Cape  North,  Cape 
Breton  f — ^A.  There  is  more  or  less  fishing  every  year  there  by  Ameri- 
cans. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  speak  of  the  number  of  the  fleet  engaged  there  f — 
A.  Not  of  these  late  years. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  duty  which  was  imposed  some  years  ago  on 
British  cod-fish.  What  is  your  opinion  as  a  practical  fisherman  with 
respect  to  that  duty,  if  your  waters  were  kept  to  yourselves  and  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  excluded f — A.  We  should  have  all  the  fish  to  our- 
selves. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  in  regard  to  the  duty  if  we  sent  them  to 
the  States  and  paid  $2  per  barrel  duty  f — A.  We  could  set  up  the  price 
if  we  had  all  the  mackerel  to  ourselves. 

Q.  Do  the  American  fishermen  take  enough  mackerel  in  their  own 
waters  to  supply  their  own  markets  f — A.  Not  every  year.  Last  year 
and  the  year  before  they  did  very  well.  They  took  a  large  portion  of 
the  supply  for  their  own  market  from  their  own  waters,  but  previous  ta 
that  they  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  This  year  did  they  do  it  f — A.  I  don't  think  it  by  their  own  re- 
ports. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  boat  fishing  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  f — A.  Not  a  great  deal  since  I  worked  at  the  boat  fishing  my- 
self. 

Q.  How  far  off  shore  do  the  boats  catch  mackerel  f — A.  From  half  a 
mile  to  two  miles. 

Q.  Do  they  go  outside  three  miles  f*- A.  Not  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Has  that  branch  of  industry  increased  to  any  extent  of  late  years  t 
^A.  It  has  been  increasing  more  or  less  every  year. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  whether  the  presence  of  the  fleet  among  the  boat 
fishers  is  an  advantage  or  disadvantage! — A.  During  my  time  of  boat 
fishing  it  was  a  disadvantage  to  a  certain  extent  When  they  used  to 
fish  among  them  we  would  have  to  clear  the  way  for  them. 
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Q.  What  would  have  to  clear  away  t— A.  We  would  have  to  clear 
out  of  the  way. 

Q.  What  would  ? — A.  The  boats.  In  boat  fishing  we  fish  at  anchor, 
and  as  their  ships  would  drift  they  would  consequently  have  an  advant- 
age and  come  down  on  us.  When  among  the  fish  they  are  not  partic- 
ular whether  they  come  over  us  or  not,  and  we  would  have  to  keep  out 
of  the  way.  I  know  one  case  particularly.  I  saw  a  vessel  run  a  boat 
down.    It  was  the  Marengo. 

Q.  Is  it  looked  upon  by  the  boat  fishermen  as  an  advantage  or  a  dis- 
advantage to  have  the  fleet  come  in  among  them  ? — ^A.  They  look  on  it 
as  a  disadvantage,  certainly. 

Q.  Tou  have  said  Americans  do  not  prosecute  cod  fishing  very  much 
in  British  waters;  tell  mewhere  cod- fish  are  caught  by  British  fishermen  f 
— A.  In  the  spring  they  fish  inshore.  The  first  school  strikes  along 
shore  and  follows  bait ;  but  at  this  season  they  go  out  further,  to  the 
Banks,  probably  six,  seven,  or  eight  miles.  In  the  spring  they  are  in- 
shore, a  different  school  from  that  which  goes  to  the  Banks. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  take  them  in  spring  f — A.  From  one  to  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  shore ;  some  part  of  the  season  they  are  close  in. 

Q.  And  later  in  the  season  they  go  off  f — A.  Yes ;  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  From  what  you  last  stated,  I  understand  that  codfish  in  the  spring 
are  found  mostly  inshore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  catch  them  in  boats  f — A.  We  have  trawls. 

Q.  And  catch  them  in  trawls  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  follow  the  cod  out  to  seaf — A.  When  they  go  ont  to  sea 
we  take  in  the  trawls  and  go  out  with  hand-lines. 

Q.  Explain  the  mode  of  fishing  with  trawls. — A.  A  trawl  consists  of 
long  lines  made  fast  to  one  another,  and  hooks  placed  five  feet  apart^ 
We  have  sinkers  on  them  and  floaters. to  keep  them  four  feet  from  the 
bottom,  so  that  the  hooks  do  not  strike  the  ground.  We  have  a  length 
of  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  with  hooks  on,  with  an  anchor  at  each  end,  and 
buoys  to  haul  them  up  by. 

Q.  Is  this  plan  used  in  deep  water  f — ^A.  Yes.  When  used  in  deep 
water  we  do  not  put  floaters  on  them. 

Q.  What  sort  of  British  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  in  the 
spring  ? — A.  We  have  not  got  very  large  vessels — about  50, 60,  or  40  ton 
vessels.    Boats  are  principally  engaged  in  it. 

Q.  What  months  do  you  find  cod-fish  plenty  inshore  f — ^A.  In  the 
month  of  June.  About  1st  June  they  strike  in  and  continue  there  till 
the  middle  of  July. 

Q.  When  do  they  take  to  deep  water  f — A.  In  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  August. 

Q.  Is  the  American  cod  fishing  carried  on  in  deep  water  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  a  different  class  of  fish  inshore  in  the  spring  f — ^A. 
They  are  larger  fish  than  we  catch  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  spring  fish  are  larger  f — A.  Yes ;  what  we 
call  set-line  fish. 

Q.  When  do  the  cod-fish  grow  so  large  and  fat — is  it  in  winter,  or  is  it 
a  different  kind  of  fish  f — ^A.  It  is  a  different  school  of  fish. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  large  fish  that  are  found  inshore  at  the  early 
part  of  the  season  before  Americans  come  up  t  What  becomea  of  those 
not  caught  f  Do  yon  know  where  they  go  T — ^A.  They  go  straight  off 
to  the  Banks. 
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Q.  Yoa  don't  follow  them.    If  yon  did  follow  them,  woald  yoa  not 

hare  the  same  chance  to  get  them  as  Americans  f — A.  Certainly, 
Q.  Ton  have  not  many  large  vessels  T — A.  I  did  all  my  cod  fishing 

iosbore  and  with  boats. 
Q.  YoQ  have  not  really  a  fleet  of  schooners  to  follow  the  fish  ? — A. 

There  are  only  a  few  schooners  from  the  island. 
Q.  The  best  bait  for  cod-fish  is  herring  t — A.  Herring  principally. 
Q.  Do  the  Americans  bay  bait  for  cod  fishing  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Yoa  get  herrings  at  5  cents  per  barrel ! — A.  Sometimes  less  and 

sometimes  a  little  more. 
Q.  It  would  not  pay  the  American  fleet  when  they  can  bay  herrings 

for  5  cents  per  barrel  to  go  herring  fishing  ? — A.  They  would  have  to 

pay  more  than  that  for  them  in  the  winter  season. 

Q.  Where  do  the  Americans  buy  bait  for  tbe  cod  fishing  f — ^A.  Along 
the  Nova  Scotia  shore  and  at  the  Magdalen  Islands ;  sometimes  they 
aeioe  it  themselves,  but  not  often. 

Q.  Don't  yoa  think  it  is  a  benefit  to  those  having  herring  to  sell  that 
the  American  cod-fishermen  should  buy  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  saperabundance  of  herring,  so  they  have  to  throw  them 
away  in  large  quantities  when  the  season  is  ended  f — A.  Ko.  They  may 
aboat  tbe  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Is  it  not  very  well  known  that  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  the  her* 
rioga  tbey  cannot  either  use  or  sell  they  throw  away  in  great  quantities 
at  the  end  of  the  season  f — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  case  when  they  caught 
80  many  as  to  throw  them  away. 

Q.  Have  yoa  been  there  mach  t — A.  Several  springs. 

Q.  American  cod-fishermen  get  bait  also  from  the  Bay  of  Fandy, 
Grand  Manan,  and  other  places  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Newfoundland  ? — A.  Yes.  Those  who  go  to  the  Grand  Banks 
get  tbeir  bait  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Yoa  think  that  the  presence  of  a  fleet  of  schooners  is  a  disadvan* 
tage  to  the  fleet  of  boats  f — A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  very  much  larger,  and  drift 
down  among  the  boats  which  are  at  anchor,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the 
boats  to  contend  with  the  vessels  drifting,  and  have  to  take  up  anchor 
and  get  oat  of  the  way  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  so  with  any  fleet  that  fished  there,  no  matter  whether 
French,  American,  or  British  ! — A.  Most  certainly ',  if  it  was  a  large  fleet, 
it  woald  be  the  same. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  you  assign  for  there  not  being  more  schooners 
from  Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  I  cannot  give  any  sufficient  reason. 

Q.  Partly  the  want  of  capital,  is  it  not  f  It  requires  capital  to  invest 
in  large  vessels.  Is  it  partly  want  of  capital  and  partly  want  of  men ; 
bow  is  that  f — A.  It  certainly  requires  capital.  In  regard  to  the  number 
of  men,  we  have  a  good  many  fishermen ;  nearly  as  many  as  other  coan- 
tries  in  proportion. 

Q.  A  great  many  are  engaged  in  the  American  fleet  f — A.  There  are. 

Q.  For  two  or  three  years  Americans  have  supplied,  have  they  not* 
aolMitantialbr  the  markets  in  the  United  States  from  their  own  mackerel 
fisheries  f — A.  Daring  the  two  last  years  they  did  remarkably  well. 

Q.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  mackerel  catch  is  a  rather  ancertain 
matter,  both  as  to  quantity  and  as  to  locality,  taking,  say,  twenty  years 
back  f — A.  They  have  not  failed  so  much  with  as  as  they  have  failed  ia 
American  waters.    They  are  more  certain  with  us. 

Q.  On  the  American  coast  it  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  uncertainty} 
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some  years  they  do  very  well,  and  some  years  very  ill  T — A.  Some  years 
they  do  nothing  at  all  worth  speaking  of. 

Q.  But  some  years  they  catch  enoagh  to  sapply  their  own  marketsT-* 
A.  I  don't  think  it — not  to  sapply  their  whole  markets. 

Q.  Mainly  so;  so  as  to  have  given  them  control  of  the  market  daring 
the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — A.  Daring  the  last  two  years  they  have  got 
large  quantities. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  seasons  when  there  was  great  distress  among 
yoar  fishermen  because  mackerel  was  very  scarce,  not  enoagh  to  make  a 
living ;  have  they  not  petitioned  the  government  for  aid  and  a  boanty  to 
enable  them  to  get  along  f — ^A.  Daring  my  time  fishing  has  been  very 
snccessfal  here. 

Q.  Yoa  have  been  so  f — A.  It  has  been  so  at  the  island  generally. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  cases  where  there  has  been  great  distress  among 
fishermen  for  want  of  an  adequate  catch,  aod  that  they  have  petitioned 
government  to  aid  them  by  bounties  and  other  modes  of  helping  them 
along,  even  from  starvation  ? — A.  It  would  not  be  for  want  of  fish,  bat 
from  some  other  cause. 

Q.  Have  they  not  been  in  great  distress  for  want  of  fish  f  Have  yoa 
not  seen  reports  of  officers  of  the  government  stating  these  facts!  Don't 
you  know  of  large  public  meetings  for  the  relief  of  the  fishermen  because 
their  catch  was  so  very  small  ? — A.  That  was  some  time  ago. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  f — A.  I  don't  recollect,  on  account  of  the 
fishing  alone,  seeing  any  great  want. 

Q.  Was  there,  among  what  are  called  the  fishing  population,  great 
distress  for  want  of  a  catch  in  this  part  of  the  world — in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  ]S^ova  Scotia,  Gape  Breton,  and  New  Brunswick  f — A.  Of  coarse, 
some  catches  are  not  as  large  as  others. 

Q.  They  have  good  years  and  bad  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  not  bad  years  pretty  bad  years,  so  that  they  have  suffered!— 
A.  I  don't  remember  that  they  have  suffered  a  great  deal  for  want  of 
heavy  catches  of  fisli. 

Q.  I  mean  your  neighbors ;  take  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  both  sides 
of  the  Gut  of  Ganso,  along  the  coasts  of  New  Brunswick,  and  so  forth— 
have  they  not  had  very  bad  years,  when  they  have  suffered  for  want  of 
a  catch  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  recollect  of  a  poor  fishing. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  distress  among  the  fishermen,  did  yoa 
ever  hear  of  any  petition  being  presented  from  Prince  Edward  Island, 
New  Brunswick,  or  Nova  Scotia,  with  regard  to  distress  among  the 
fishermen  ! — A.  I  don't  recollect  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it ! — ^A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  existence  of  actual  want  and  distress 
among  the  people  known  as  the  fishermen  class  in  Prince  Edward  Isl- 
and ! — A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  meetings  being  held  in  the  island,  New 
Brunswick,  or  Nova  Scotia,  called  on  account  of  distress  among  the 
fishermen  ! — A.  It  is  something  new  to  me ;  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  fishermen  catch  a  large  quantity  of  fish 
every  year — that  the  average  catch  is  good  in  these  waters  !— A.  Yes; 
we  consider  we  have  been  very  successful  in  our  fishing  as  regards  fair 
catches. 

Q.  Has  any  year  been  marked  out  when  the  fishery  has  signally  &iled, 
80  as  to  cause  distress  ! — A.  I  don't  recollect  of  any. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  the  class  now  engaged  in  fishing  increased 
in  wealth,  say  during  the  past  fifteen  years  ! — A.  I  think  they  have. 
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Q.  Are  they  pretty  well-to-do  now  f — A.  Yes,  pretty  comfortable. 
Q.  They  have  made  money  t — A.  They  make  a  very  good  living,  and 
raise  np  more  or  less  capital. 

Wm.  S.  McNeill,  Bustico,  Prince  Edward  Island,  called  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Yon  reside  at  Bastico,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  are  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  f — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  been  a  member  of  the  local  legislature  for  some  years  t — 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  For  how  long  ? — A.  Thirteen  years. 

Q.  Bustico  is  very  nearly  the  center  of  the  bend  of  the  island  t — A. 
In  the  deepest  part  of  the  bight  of  the  island. 

Q.  Have  you  resided  there  for  many  years  f — A.  I  was  born  about 
four  miles  from  Bustico,  but  I  have  resided  in  Bustico  for  34  years. 

Q.  Do  yon  live  close  to  the  sea-shore  f — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Bordering  on  it? — A.  On  Bustico  Bay. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  fishing  any  length  of  time  f — A.  Yes ; 
a  considerable  time. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  considerable  timet — A.  Since  1852,  but 
more  particularly  during  the  last  12  or  14  years. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  was,  I  believe,  the  year  of  the 
American  galef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  the  American  fleet  frequenting  the  waters 
of  the  island  at  that  date — 1852  f — A.  Well,  I  have  no  data  to  go  apon, 
bQt  they  visited  our  waters  in  great  numbers.  At  the  time  of  the 
American  gale  I  counted  40  schooners  close  in  the  harbor;  so  close 
that  I  suppose  they  were  in  three  or  foar  fathoms  of  water.  They  all 
tacked  in  the  evening  as  the  gale  was  coming  on.  That  was  only  part 
of  the  fleet,  of  course. 

Q.  Does  your  recollection  enable  yon  to  state  the  number  of  the 
American  fleet  frequenting  the  island  about  that  time? — A.  I  should 
say  that  100  to  150  vessels  were  always  in  that  locality. 

Q.  Describe  where  they  were. — A.  I  am  not  speaking  of  what  ire- 
qoented  East  Point  or  North  Gape,  bnt  of  what  fished  from  Malpeque 
to  Tracadie.  That  is  about  the  center  of  the  bend  of  the  island ;  it  is 
reckoned  the  best  fishing  ground  on  the  north  side. 

Q.  That  number  were  within  sight  of  your  residence f — A.  O,  yes; 
they  were  inshore  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  The  number  would  be  how  manyt — A.  Altogether,  150  vessels. 
We  often  connted  that  nnmber. 

Q.  Did  that  number  continue  down  to  1852 f  Oan  you  tell  me  any 
year  when  there  was  any  sensible  increase  or  decrease,  or  did  it  con- 
tinue at  that  number  year  after  year  in  that  locality  f — A.  I  don't  think 
there  were  so  many  after  the  gale  for  some  years. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  was  the  galef — A.  On  5th  October,  1851. 

Q<  How  many  vessels  were  lost  in  it  ? — A.  I  think  I  have  seen  an 
account  showing  that  160  vessels  were  lost  altogether.  I  rather  be- 
lieve that  incladed  American,  Nova  Scotian,  and  vessels  belonging  to 
all  nations. 

Q.  Were  that  number  lost  on  Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  I  think 
not;  I  think  Gape  Breton  was  included.  It  was  the  number  lost  in  the 
gulf. 

Q.  Were  they  all  fishing  vessels  f — A.  I  don't  think  they  were  all  fish- 
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ing  vessels ;  the  large  proportion  were.    There  were  three  lost  with  all 
hands  aboat  one  mile  each  way  from  where  I  reside. 

Q.  Coming  down  to  1860,  what  was  the  number  of  the  American  fleet 
frequenting  that  portion  of  the  shore  f — A.  I  should  not  like  to  say  how 
many. 

Q.  Could  you  give  any  idea  at  alH — ^A.  There  was  a  considerable 
number  always  in  sight.    I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  number. 

Q.  Did  you  often  count  them  ? — A,  I  often  counted  how  many  were 
in  sight  at  one  time.  I  often  saw  50  or  60  come  out  of  Malpeque  aod 
come  and  fish  right  inshore. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  shore  were  they  accustomed  to  fish  f — A. 
They  fished  very  close  to  the  shore, 

Q.  What  distance  f — A.  It  is  with  boats  we  catch  all  our  fish  there, 
and  we  fish  from  one  mile  to  three  miles,  mostly  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  from  shore ;  and  of  course  the  fleet  know  where  the 
boats  are  catching  mackerel  (they  have  glasses),  and  so  soon  as  thej 
perceive  the  boats  are  getting  mackerel,  they  dash  right  in  and  they 
drift  right  down  through  the  boats. 

Q.  Explain  how  the  boats  fish  ? — A.  The  boats  fish  at  anchor  on 
what  is  called  a  spring;  they  spring  their  boats  and  bring  them  broad- 
side to  the  current,  so  that  every  man  has  a  chance  along  the  side  of 
the  bait. 

By  Mr.  Dana: 

Q.  They  swing  by  the  wind  and  not  by  the  tide  t — A.  They  are  swiug- 
ing  with  the  tide  as  much  as  possible  on  account  of  keeping  the  bait 
fairly  alongside  the  boat.  The  lines  otherwise  would  run  in  a  cluster, 
and  foul  each  other  when  hauling  out  mackerel. 

Q.  How  do  the  vessels  fish  t — A.  They  are  mostly  under  jib  and  main- 
sail. They  haul  down  the  jib  and  drift  along  past  the  boats;  they  heave 
any  amount  of  bait,  but  sometimes  the  mackerel  are  very  deep  down 
and  they  are  not  able  to  raise  them  before  they  drift  past  the  t)oats. 
But  if  the  mackerel  are  handy,  near  the  top,  as  often  happens,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  they  will  take  them  from  the  boats  by  throwing  over  a  great 
lot  of  bait.  Sometimes  they  scare  the  mackerel  so  that  neither  they 
nor  the  boats  get  them. 

Q.  Is  it  considered  by  your  fishermen  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage 
to  have  the  fleet  fishing  among  them  f — A.  Of  course  it  is  considered  a 
great  disadvantage. 

Q.  As  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  that,  explain 
your  reason  for  that  opinion  t — A.  It  is  easily  understood.  When  the 
boats  raise  mackerel  the  vessels  dash  in  among  them  and  throw  any 
amount  of  bait  and  drift  off,  drawing  the  mackerel  away  into  deep  water. 
If  they  raise  them,  which  they  generally  do,  they  drift  off  and  draw  the 
mackerel  away  with  them.  Tou  will  see  the  glitter  of  their  sides  as  far 
as  you  can  observe  them.  If  there  is  a  good  school  and  the  fish  happen 
to  take  the  bait  right,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  vessels  will  so  scatter 
them  that  the  boats  will  lose  them.  Sometimes,  as  it  often  happens,  the 
mackerel  are  deep  down.  If  their  bait  does  not  get  down  to  the  mack- 
erel from  its  blowing  a  good  breeze,  the  vessels  may  drift  off  and  may 
not  get  them  the  first  time;  but  they  will  tack  and  go  through  the  same 
thing  again,  but  the  next  time,  perhaps,  they  will  take  the  school  from 
the  b:>ats. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  from  practical  experience  and  not  from 
theory! — A.  Yes;  I  know  what  I  am  saying. 

Q.  Yon  are  speaking  of  what  has  actnally  happened! — ^A.  Yes;  I  have 
witnessed  it  myself,  often  and  often. 
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Q.  Do  the  vessels  ever  injure  the  boats  t — A.  Sometimes  they  do.  I 
have  been  applied  to  more  than  once,  as  a  magistrate,  to  know  if  any- 
thing eould  be  done  to  punish  those  men  who  dashed  into  the  midst  of 
the  boats. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  were  not  very  successful  in  carrying  the  process  of 
law  out  to  sea  T — A.  I  told  them  Her  Majesty  would  have  to  see  to  that; 
we  were  not  able  to  manage  that  in  our  little  country. 

Q.  When  you  entered  into  the  fisheries  14  years  ago,  did  you  com- 
mence with  more  than  one  boatf — A.  We  have  now  8  boats  and  employ 
40  men  on  an  average. 

Q.  Fourteen  years  ago  when  yon  commenced,  bad  you  as  many 
boats  T — A.  We  commenced  with  a  couple  of  boats,  and  year  after  year 
we  have  increased  the  number.  Our  mackerel  fishing  fell  off  last  year 
very  mach. 

Q.  During  these  14  years  yon  have  been  fishing,  what  has  been  the 
average  catch  made  by  your  boats  T — A.  We  reckon  100  barrels  to  a 
boat  with  five  hands  as  the  average  one  year  with  another ;  perhaps  I 
am  a  little  under,  but  that  is  a  safe  average. 

Q.  Has  that  fishing  been  a  precarious  fishing,  or  has  there  been  a  fair 
average  quantity  year  by  year ;  has  it  during  some  years  been  a  total 
failure,  or  is  there  a  fair  average  catch  every  year  f — A.  I  suppose  last 
year  was  about  as  hard  a  year  as  there  has  been  for  some  time,  but  it 
was  not  a  total  failure. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  last  year  T — A.  The  catch  last  year  was  about 
60  or  65  barrels  to  a  boat }  65  was  an  average. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  fair  run  f — A.  In  1874  with  three  of  the  boats 
we  took  1,000  barrels.  Six  of  our  boats  took  1,800  barrels ;  that  was  an 
extra  good  year. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  so  much  fish  taken  at  the  Island  before  as  was 
taken  in  1874 1 — A.  I  think  not.  There  were  of  course  more  men  en- 
gaged in  the  business  then  than  previously.  They  might  have  been  as 
plentiful  some  other  years :  I  believe  they  were. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  your  boats  which  take  about  100  barrels  per 
year  f — A.  Our  boats  are  from  24  to  27  feet  keel. 

Q.  And  what  would  be  the  average  cost  f — ^A.  They  are  worth  about 
|200  apiece. 

Q.  Doos  that  include  outfit  f — A.  They  are  worth  more  than  that,  but 
the  people  build  them  themselves,  and  this  sum  is  not  counting  the 
time. 

Q.  But  what  would  be  the  price  of  the  boat  if  you  had  bought  it  t — 
A.  About  $240.  They  are  all  fitted  with  duck  sails  the  same  as 
schooners. 

Q.  There  are  other  fishing  boats  on  the  Island  larger  than  those  f — 
A.  There  are  some  larger  boats,  but  that  is  the  average  at  liustico. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  solely  of  Rustico  Harbor  f — A.  Yes.  There  are 
larger  boats  to  the  westward.  We  find  it  more  profitable  to  have  boats 
of  that  size. 

Q.  For  the  last  14  years  you  place  what  you  have  stated  as  the  aver- 
age catch  per  boat? — A.  About  that. 

Q.  About  100  barrels  per  season  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boats  go  fishing  out  of  Bustico  Harbor  f — ^A.  There  are 
two  harbors — the  little  harbor  and  big  harbor;  out  of  the  big  harbor 
there  will  be  80  boats,  and  the  little  harbor  about  60,  altogether  about 
140  boats  from  Bustico  Harbor,  not  including  the  whale-boats,  which  go 
out  from  the  ooves  and  which  are  hauled  on  shore. 
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Q.  Has  this  boat-fishing  indnstry  increased  materially  daring  the  past 
10  years  f— A.  It  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  10  years. 

Q.  It  has  been  foand  profitable,  then  f  ^A.  I  suppose  they  foand  it  so. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  idea  of  how  many  boats  are  sent 
oat  from  other  harbors  along  the  coast  f — A.  From  reliable  informatiOQ 
I  have  got,  there  are  between  900  and  1,000 ;  926  boats  along  the  north 
shore  are  engaged  in  the  fishery.  That  is,  from  East  Point  to  West 
Cape. 

Q.  That  embraces  the  north  side  alone  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  yoa  give  as  an  idea  of  the  boats  engaged  in  the  fishing  bosi- 
ness  on  the  south  coast  f — A.  I  don't  know  so  much  about  the  soath 
coast ;  I  rather  think  there  are  not  so  many,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
number. 

Q.  Of  those  900  or  1,000  boats,  you  say  those  to  the  westward  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  Bustico  f — A.  Yes,  larger  boats  to  the  west- 
ward. 

Q.  How  much  larger  f — A.  I  suppose  they  will  take  two  extra  hands 
more  than  our  boats. 

Q.  Should  not  their  catches  be  larger  than  those  of  your  small  boats  f 
— A.  They  ought  to  be. 

Q.  As  a  fact,  are  they  t — A.  The  bight  of  the  island  is  the  best  fish- 
ing ground  ;  bat,  of  course,  the  larger  vessels  should  catch  more  mack- 
erel.   They  come  down  as  far  as  the  port  of  Bustico. 

Q.  During  the  14  years  yon  have  been  in  the  fishing  business,  have 
you  exported  your  fish  to  the  United  States  or  disposed  of  it  at  homeT — 
A.  These  last  10  years  we  have  established  an  agency  in  Boston  and  we 
ship  our  fish;  before  that  we  sold  them  to  American  merchants  doing 
business  there. 

Q.  As  regards  the  prices  obtained  for  mackerel,  can  you  give  the 
Commission  an  idea  of  the  average  price  you  have  obtained  f — A.  They 
have  varied  a  great  deal  in  price  during  the  last  10  or  12  years. 

Q.  Between  what  figures  have  they  ranged  ? — A.  I  think  they  were  as 
high  in  Boston  in  the  fall  of  1868  as  ^25  and  $26  for  No.  1 ;  No.  2  and 
No.  3  fish  were  in  proportion,  but  they  were  down  very  low  in  the  winter 
of  that  year.    Mackerel  have  never  been  so  high  as  that  season. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  you  obtained,  or  can  you  make  an  aver- 
age f — A.  I  could  hardly  give  an  average.  The  year  of  the  large  catch, 
I  think  we  obtained  $15  for  No.  1,  $12  for  No.  2,  and  about  $9  for  No. 
3.    That  was  in  1874. 

Q.  Does  the  catch  regulate  the  price  f — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  it 
does. 

Q.  What  does,  then  f — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  venture  an  opin- 
ion on  that  point. 

Q.  There  were  some  years  during  which  a  duty  was  levied  on  island 
mackerel  entering  the  United  States  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  price  did  you  get  those  years! — A.  I  believe  we  made 
as  much  then  as  we  have  done  since ;  I  don't  think  there  has  been 
much  difference.  Mackerel  has  been  lower  in  price  in  the  American 
market. 

Q.  Since  when  t — A.  Since  1868. 

Q.  That  is  since  tbe  duty  was  taken  off? — A.  The  duty  was  on  ;  the 
duty  went  on  in  1867. 

Q.  During  the  time  the  duty  was  on  did  the  price  go  up  or  down  ! 
Did  you  realize  as  good  returns  during  these  years  as  when  the  duty 
was  not  on  ! — A.  I  don't  think  it  made  a  great  deal  of  difference. 
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Q.  Daring  those  years  Americans  were  accastomed  to  fish  on  oar 
shores  T — A.  Yes ;  they  were  fishing,  of  coarse. 

Q.  Were  they  ever  exclnded,  practically,  from  fishing  along  oor 
coasts  f — A.  They  were  never  excluded  since  I  remember.  The  catters 
would  give  them  a  little  annoyance  sometimes. 

Q«  Did  the  catters  keep  them  oat  f — A.  Yery  few  of  them ;  the  cut- 
ters would  take  a  vessel  now  and  then,  but  the  vessels  soon  got  clear 
of  the  catters. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  the  catters  exclude  American  fishermen 
from  the  shore  and  prevent  them  fishing  witinn  the  limits  f — A.  They 
kept  some  of  the  vessels  out. 

Q.  What  was  the  custom  when  cutters  came  along  ? — A.  When  the 
catters  came  along  they  took  very  good  care.  The  American  vessels 
are  very  swift,  and  except  they  were  in  a  calm  or  in  a  harbor  or  bay,  very 
few  were  taken. 

Q.  Did  they  abandon  the  coast  when  the  cutter  went  byf — A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  T — A.  They  still  fished  there.  Of  course  there 
were  some  cautious  men  who  would  keep  out  for  fear  of  losing  their 
vessels. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  any  American  fishermen  abandoned  the  inshore  fish- 
ing because  warned  by  a  cutter  f — A.  I  think  it  very  unlikely,  from  my 
experience. 

Q.  Suppose  American  fishermen  were  excluded  from  the  three-mile 
limit  of  car  shores,  do  yon  think  any  of  them  would  engage  in  the  mack- 
erel fishery  of  the  sea  outside  T — A.  In  our  gulf  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  think  it  would  pay  them. 

Q.  All  the  best  fishing  is  inside  f — A.  All  inshore. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  if  they  were  excluded  from  the  three  mile-limit,  any 
prudent  man  would  invest  his  capital  in  the  business  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  itf — A.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  if 
they  were  excluded  from  the  feeding  grounds  where  the  mackerel  are 
taken. 

Q^  Three  miles  from  the  shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  call  those  the  feeding  grounds  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Explain  to  the  Commission  where  mackerel  get  their  food. — A. 
There  is  an  eddy  tide  in  our  harbor.  The  tide  is  generally  one  way  out- 
side and  another  way  inside.  In  that  eddy  tide  there  is  this  red  stuff 
they  feed  on — shrimp— about  this  part  of  the  ground.  That  is  what 
they  like.  Ours  is  perhaps  the  best  fishing  ground  on  the  coast,  on  ac- 
count of  the  red  stuff  being  at  the  bottom. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  shore  f — A.  About  2,  3,  and  1  mile. 

Q.  Is  it  beyond  that  distance  t — A.  I  think  the  boats  scarcely  ever 
take  any  mackerel  outside  of  three  miles.  I  suppose  vessels  get  some  out- 
side of  that.    Our  boat-fishing  is  all  inside. 

Q.  If  Americans  were  excluded  from  the  three-mile  limit,  would  they 
catch  sufficient  fish  to  remunerate  them  for  coming  to  the  gulf  f — A.  I 
don't  think  they  could  make  a  full  fare.  They  might  get  some  on  Bank 
Bradley  at  the  first  of  the  season. 

Q*  Would  you,  as  a  practical  man,  fit  out  a  vessel  for  that  purpose T — 
A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Americans  could,  if  you  could  not  f — A.  I  think  it 
is  doubtfal. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  doubt  about  it  f — A.  I  feel  confident  it  would  not 

pay. 

Q.  Supposing  you  had  the  fisheries  to  yourselves,  and  Americana 
were  excluded  and  duties  levied,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  markets 
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of  theUDited  States  f^-A.  I  think  there  woald  not  be  ae  many  mack- 
erel taken  into  the  market.  I  think  the  probability  is  that  mackerel 
would  be  high,  because  if  they  were  excluded  from  the  inshore  fishery 
there  would  not  be  anything  like  as  many  mackerel  taken  into  the 
American  market  from  our  gulf,  so  that  the  market  would  not  be  glutted 
as  much. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  Americans  excluded  and  pay  a  small 
dutyf — A.  I  don^t  know  about  that.  I  suppose  it  would  be  for  better 
for  the  fishermen  if  the  Americans  were  excluded.  I  think  this,  that 
when  mackerel  are  taken  out  of  our  waters  within  the  three  mile  limit 
in  such  large  quantities  it  must  have  some  effect  upon  the  market.  If 
we  had  th^  inshore  fisheries  to  ourselves,  of  course  we  could  pay  a  little 
duty  and  it  would  not  affect  us  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  a  duty  of  ^2  per  barrel ;  would  they  have 
any  difftcuity  about  paying  itf — ^A.  I  think  we  would,  perhaps,  gain  on 
it  in  the  price. 

Q.  A  question  has  been  asked  as  to  why  more  Prince  Edward  Island 
fishermen  do  not  use  vessels  instead  of  boats ;  can  you  explain  why  they 
invest  their  capital  in  boat  instead  of  vessel  fishing  f — A.  They  think 
they  can  do  better  with  boats.  Some  had  vessels  fitted  out  some  years 
ago,  but  they  gave  them  up  and  are  now  fishing  with  boats.  They  find 
they  can  catch  more  fish.  They  come  in  and  dress  their  fish  during  the 
middle  of  the  day ;  they  go  out  and  come  in ;  they  are  handy  to  the  shore 
and  are  right  on  the  fishing  ground  at  once.  Another  reason  is  this,  our 
season  is  very  short.  Our  fishing-vessels  were  used  as  coasters  in  the 
fall  to  carry  produce  after  the  fishing  season  was  over,  and  if  it  was  a 
bad  fishing  season  the  freight  in  the  fall  made  it  up  a  little.  But  now, 
in  order  to  make  a  successful  voyage,  you  want  a  smart  vessel  which  is 
not  suitable  for  coasting ;  the  vessels  are  required  to  be  built  on  a  di£fer- 
ent  model  from  those  fit  to  carry  our  produce  to  market. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  abandoned  to  some  extent  vessel 
for  boat  fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  island  vessels  engaged  in  fishingf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  the  fieet  has  decreased  ? — A.  Yes. 

ij.  And  the  boat-fishing  has  increased  ? — A.  Very  much,  and  they 
are  better  boats. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  distress  among  the  fishermen  of  the 
island,  and  of  a  petition  to  the  legislature  for  bounties,  or  anything  of 
that  kind  f — A.  I  think  there  was  a  petition.  I  have  almost  forgotten 
about  it. 

Q.  When  was  thatf — A.  I  don't  know  how  long  ago.  I  think  there 
was  something  of  that  kind,  but  don't  know  whether  it  was  ever  pre- 
sented. 

Q.  Is  there  any  distress  existing  among  those  fishermen  T — ^A.  I  don't 
think  so ;  they  are  not  to  be  pitied  very  much. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  fish  you  take  in  your  boats  along  the  shore,  can 
you  tell  the  Oommission  what  proportion  would  be  Ko.  1,  No.  2,  and 
No.  3  mackerel  f — A.  I  suppose  nearly  one-third  of  each.  At  the  first 
of  the  season  they  are  No.  2  and  No.  3,  and  then  in  August  they  are 
No.  1  and  No.  2  principally,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  season,  No.  1 
quality  always  increasing  toward  the  end  of  the  season. 

Q.  When  do  the  mackerel  first  make  their  appearance  along  your 
shores  f — A.  About  the  last  week  in  June.  This  year  they  were  some- 
what later,  about  1st  July. 

Q.  You  say  in  your  harbor  there  is  an  eddy  t    Tell  us  about  it. — A. 
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Yes;  the  tide  is  very  often  inshore  running  one  way  and  ontshore 
another. 

Q.  Do  the  mackerel  remain  there  during  the  whole  season  t — A. 
Sometimes  they  do.  In  1874  a  school  of  mackerel  remained  there  the 
whole  summer,  sometimes  going  east  and  west,  keeping  within  the  eddy 
tide. 

Q.  Until  what  date  in  the  summer  or  fall  f — A.  Until  abont  20th  Oc- 
tober, when  they  generally  go  away.  It  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
winds.  If  the  gales  of  wind  are  late  in  coming  in  the  fall  the  mackerel 
remain  long,  but  if  the  gales  commence  early  in  October,  they  go  away 
sooner.  For  instance,  at  the  time  of  the  great  American  gale,  there 
were  no  more  mackerel  after  that.    That  was  on  the  5th  October. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  fishermen  ever  boarded  any  American  fishing- 
vessels  in  deep  warer  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  they  found  t — A.  They  found  that  the  Americans  could 
not  catch  in  proportion  to  their  crews  what  we  could  in  boats.  They 
found  some  of  them  that  had  been  fishing  with  twelve  men  had  not 
caught  as  many  as  some  of  our  boats  with  only  five  men. 

Q.  Do  your  boats  remain  all  the  time  on  the  fishing  ground  7-^ A. 
They  comfi  into  the  harbor  at  night. 

Q.  Then  yon  fish  during  the  day  t — A.  During  the  day,  when  the 
weather  is  suitable. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  the  general  proportion  of  fish 
caught  within  the  limits  and  outside,  altogether  f — A.  Is  that  by  the 
vessels  f 

Q.  Or  from  the  boats  f — A.  I  could  not  say  abont  the  vessels ;  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  vessel-fishing;  bnt  our  vessels  never  could 
do  anything  like  so  well  as  the  boats,  although  they  had  the  inshore 
fishery. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  bait  for  fishing  t — A.  We  catch  herring  on  our 
own  shore  and  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  in  the  spring.  We  also  use  a 
great  many  clams ;  we  can  take  mackerel  with  clams  when  we  could  not 
do  so  with  any  other  bait. 

Q.  Do  you  get  clams  on  your  shore? — A.  Yes;  any  amount  of  them. 

Q.  They  are  much  used  for  ordinary  bait  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  much  more 
so  now  than  formerly. 

Q.  And  herrings  are  caught  on  your  coast  and  at  the  Magdalen  Isl- 
ands?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Herrings  are  plentiful  on  the  island  coast  ? — A.  They  were  not  this 
year ;  but  last  year  they  were  in  abundance. 

Q.  But  generally  ? — A.  We  generally  get  good  bait  there. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difiSculty  in  securing  fishing  bait  ? — A.  Kot  often. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  You  generally  get  bait  from  the  Magdalen  Islands  ? — A.  No ;  we 
s:enerally  catch  it,  bnt  we  do  obtain  some  from  the  Magdalen  Islands. 
This  spring,  however,  we  got  none  there;  it  was  not  to  l^  had. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  Are  the  men  on  the  American  fleet  of  vessels  accustomed  to  throw 
offial  on  the  fishing  grounds  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  regarding  the  result  of  it?— A.  The 
American  fleet  may  come  among  the  boats  when  a  good  school  of  maok- 
eral,  perhaps,  has  been  struck  and  a  great  many  taken,  bnt  whenever 
they  throw  offal  overboard  no  more  mackerel  will  be  caught  on  that 
spot  for  some  days  afterwards — not  until  a  brash  of  wind  comes  to  stir 
up  the  whole  thing  from  the  bottom.    I  never  yet  saw  a  fleet  of  Amer- 
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ican  vesselB  fish  and  take  mackerel  one  day  and  fonnd  any  mackerel 
canght  the  next  day  where  they  had  been  or  for  some  days  afterward, 
while  the  boats  will  go  ont  day  afi/cr  day  and  catch  them.  This  leads 
me  to  think  that  the  throwing  over  of  offal  hnrts  the  fishing. 

Q.  The  boats  dress  their  fish  on  shore  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  throw  their  fish  offal  overboard  on  the  fishing 
grounds  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  your  opinion  this  injures  them  f — A.  Yes ;  I  have  noticed 
often  and  often,  whenever  a  fleet  of  vessels  had  canght  and  dressed 
mackerel  one  day,  no  fish  are  caught  there  the  next  day  or  for  some 
days  after. 

Q.  What  do  the  vessels  do  when  they  throw  the  offal  over  at  a  certain 
place  f — A.  They  go  to  some  other  place. 

Q.  And  the  boats  then  lose  their  catch  t — A.  The  boats  cannot  follow 
their  example,  because  they  are  not  calcnlated  to  stay  ont  at  night 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  aboat  the  fishing  in  any  other  part,  save 
the  immediate  locality  of  which  you  have  spoken  f — A.  It  is  carried  on 
in  pretty  much  the  same  way  all  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  get  any  bait  on  the  island  f — A.  They  sometimes 
buy  it  at  Oharlottetown,  I  believe.  I  suppose  this  bait  has  been  im- 
ported. 

Q.  They  do  not  catch  any  bait  f — A.  I  never  saw  them  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  codfish  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  f — A.  Yes, 
some. 

Q.  Is  this  fishery  prosecuted  there  to  any  extent  f — A.  Not  to  any 
great  extent. 

Q.  I  believe  it  is  chiefiy  followed  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  t — A 
Yes ;  to  the  eastward,  about  Murray  Harbor,  there  are  a  good  many  cod 
and  hake. 

Q.  And  there  are  not  many  near  Bnstico  f  — A.  We  catch  a  few  there; 
we  get  the  boats  under  weigh  for  them  before  the  mackerel  come,  but 
we  do  not  do  much  of  it  there ;  all  do  something,  but  not  a  great  deaL 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  you  take  them  ? — A.  We  catch  them  in 
about  20  fathoms  of  water.  In  the  spring,  we  get  them  within  the 
three-mile  limit,  but  after  the  first  school  has  arrived,  they  move  off  into 
deep  water. 

Q.  You  catch  the  first  school  always  within  the  three-mile  limit  f — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  large  or  small  fish  T — A.  They  are  not  very  large.  Those 
caught  in  the  spring  are  pretty  large. 

Q.  They  do  not  seem  to  follow  this  fishing  largely  in  Bnstico  t — A. 
Not  now ;  it  was  more  followed  some  years  ago. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  water  three  miles  from  the  shore  T — ^A.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  about  ten  fathoms.  In  some  places  it  is  deeper,  and 
in  some  shallower. 

Q.  I  mean  about  your  own  neighborhood  f — A.  Even  there,  the  bottom 
Is  uneven. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Yon  say  that  daring  the  last  two  years  the  fishing  was  not  quite 
so  good  as  usual  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  about  last  year  T — ^A.  The  mackerel  was  scarcer  last  year  than 
they  had  been  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  And  your  catch  was  about  65  barrels  to  a  boat  last  year  T — A.  I 
think  the  average  was  not  more.    It  might  have  been  70. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  find  any  difference  in  the  position  of  the  mackerel  last 
year  f  Were  they  farther  out  or  closer  in  than  usaal  t — A.  They  were 
in  just  abont  the  same  position  as  usual. 

Q.  What  are  the  indications  this  year  f— A.  When  I  left  they  were 
that  we  would  have  a  good  catch.  My  son  told  me  that  they  had  got 
nearly  as  many  mackerel  already  as  we  took  last  year  altogether.  The 
fish  came  this  year  very  much  as  they  did  in  1874.  They  arrived  about 
the  same  time  in  the  gulf,  and  they  have  acted  in  very  much  the  same 
way, 

Q.  What  is  the  general  impression  regarding  the  whole  season's 
catch  ! — A.  There  are  great  hopes  of  a  good  season.  I  suppose  it  will 
be  SQcb.  A  very  heavy  body  of  mackerel  is  on  the  shore — the  heaviest 
body  that  has  been  there  for  some  years. 

Q.  Have  the  vessels  of  the  American  fleet  come  down  at  all  to  your 
waters  f — A.  Some  seiners  are  there  now.  I  was  told  before  I  came 
away  that  one  seiner  took  200  barrels  between  Bustico  Gape  and  New 
London  Head. 

Q.  Jost  off  your  harbor!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  would  that  be  f — ^A.  It  was  within  the 
three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  regarding  the  effect  the  use  of  seines 
will  have  on  the  mackerel  fishing  f — A.  I  do  not  know  much  about  that. 
I  have  been  on  the  Magdalen  Islands,  where  they  hauled  seines  on 
shore,  bat  I  do  not  know  much  about  purse-seining.  My  Impression 
from  what  I  have  been  told  about  it  is,  that  it  is  going  to  be  destructive 
to  the  fisheries. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  reason  why  the  mackerel 
fishery  was  not  so  good  during  the  last  two  years  as  previously  f — A. 
There  are  so  many  theories  and  reasons  given  for  it,  and  these  are  so 
conflicting,  that  1  could  hardly  tell  what  my  own  opinion  is  about  it. 

Q.  You  just  accept  the  fact  as  a  fact  f — A.  There  is  one  thing  to  be 
said,  there  was  not  a  large  body  of  mackerel  on  the  shore. 

Q.  Did  you  include  the  last  two  years  in  the  average  catch  you  men- 
tioned for  fourteen  years  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Indnding  these,  it  would  be  as  you  have  saidf — A.  Yes;  because 
I  stated  that  we  caught  with  these  boats  1,800  barrels  in  1874. 

Q.  I  have  been  told  that  very  large  quantities  of  ice  have  come  down 
during  the  last  two  years ;  would  this  fact  keep  the  mackerel  back  f — 
A.  Sometimes ;  but  there  was  any  amount  of  ice  in  the  gulf  this  year, 
and  yet  we  have  a  large  body  of  mackerel  on  our  coasts. 

Q.  Was  northern  ice  in  the  gulf  this  year  f-^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Besides  gulf  ice  f — A.  Yes.  It  came  in  from  the  north  shore,  so  I 
do  not  think  that  the  theory  you  mention  is  a  good  one. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  neter  had  any  experience  in  vessel  flshing 
personally  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  for  the  past  fourteen  years  you  have  used  these  boats — 
faow  many  have  you  had  during  this  period  f — A.  We  commenced  with 
two,  and  we  now  have  eight. 

Q.  You  say  **  we  ";  do  you  belong  to  any  Arm  t — ^A.  My  sons  are  en- 
gaged in  flshing ;  I  do  not  do  much  at  it. 

Q.  Yon  have  also  bought  fish  f — A.  Sometimes ;  but  not  extensively. 

Q.  Who  are  your  agents  for  selling  your  fish  in  Boston  f — A.  Our 
agent  is  Mr.  Russell.    They  were  Wise  &  Bussell,  but  Wise  has  retired. 
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Q.  Was  the  year  of  the  great  gale  1851  or  '52  f— A.  It  was  1851,  i 
think. 

Q.  And  that  year  in  your  vicinity  were  lost  180  vessels — ^nearly  all 
American  vessels ;  was  not  this  the  case  T — A.  The  greater  portion  was 
American — I  mean  in  the  gulf  altogether.  I  have  seen  it  so  stated,  hot 
I  do  not  know  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  yon  to  give  the  average  catch  of  the  boats  as 
100  barrels  of  mackerel  during  the  past  14  years  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  there  were  926  boats  on  the  north  shore  1 — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  they  have  taken  100  barrels  apiece  f — A.  I  was 
only  speaking  of  the  boats  wbich  we  have  ourselves.  I  did  not  mean 
all  the  boats,  because  there  was  a  nnmber  of  small  boats  which  were 
hauled  on  the  shore.  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  understood  that  the  small 
boats  took  100  barrels  by  any  means. 

Q.  How  many  small  boats  were  there  in  the  926  f — A.  I  could  not  tell 
how  many;  but  they  are  outside  in  the  coves;  they  do  not  come  into 
the  harbors. 

Q.  And  they  are  included  in  the  936  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  there  be  more  than  one-half  of  the  926  small  boats  f — A. 
No ;  not  of  the  boats  that  are  hauled  on  the  outside  shore.  These  would 
not  form  one-half  of  the  926. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  would  the  small  boats  average  T — A.  Some  of 
them  would  do  very  well,  because  they  are  handy  and  near  the  place,  of 
course ;  but  they  cannot  stay  oat  as  the  larger  boats  can.  I  sappose 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  would  not  catch  many. 

Q.  How  many  do  they  catch  f  I  want  an  estimate. — A.  They  take 
three  men  generally  in  place  of  five,  and  they  would  average  in  propor- 
tion to  what  the  others  catch — say  the  others  averaged  100. 

Q.  If  five  men  caught  100  barrels,  then  three  men  would  catch  60 1 — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  how  many  of  the  926  are  boats  manned  by  three  men  T 
— A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  have,  as  the  result  of  your  testi- 
mony on  this  point,  the  average  for  the  926  put  down  as  100  barrels 
apiece! — A.  O,  no ;  I  am  speaking  of  our  own  boats  in  that  regard. 

Q.  And  these  are  larger  and  better,  better  manned,  and  luckier  than 
the  others! — A.  No;  I  refer  to  the  fishing  of  Eustico. 

Q.  And  these  are  the  best  f — A.  There  are  140  of  them,  and  that 
would  be  just  about  the  average  for  them. 

Q.  The  140  would  catch  about  100  barrels ;  do  you  know  of  any  other 
boats  averaging  as  mnch  ? — A.  At  Tignish  and  Gascumpeque,  there  are 
good  boats  and  good  men,  and  I  suppose  that  they  wonld  do  as  well. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  would  do  so  T  I  want  to  learn  what  woald  be 
the  average  number  of  barrels  taken  by  the  whole  fleet  in  the  season  f 
— A.  I  could  not  give  that. 

Q.  But  the  average  is  not  100  barrels  or  anything  like  itf — A.  Well, 
it  would  not  be  for  the  small  boats.  1  should  say  that  probably  there 
are  not  more  small  boats  than  one-sixth  or  one  seventh  of  the  926. 

Q.  At  what  would  you  estimate  the  whole  mackerel  catch  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  during  an  average  year  t — A.  I  could  not  clearly  say. 
I  think  that  the  catch  would,  perhaps,  be  rather  more  in  proportion  in 
our  port  than  westward;  that  is  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  boats;  but 
of  course  they  have  larger  boats  and  they  consequently  catch  more. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  50,000  barrels  are  taken  in  a  season  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  by  your  fishermen  f — ^A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Q«  Are  40,000  barrels  taken  f — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Are  there  30,0001— A.  It  is  doabtfal  whether  they  catch  so  many. 
I  do  not  think  that  they  do. 

Q.  Are  20,000  a  year  taken  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  T — A.  O, 
yes ;  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 

Q.  The  catch  is  between  20,000  and  30,000  f — A.  Fifteen  thousand  bar- 
rels were  taken  in  Bastico  in  1874. 

Q.  That  was  what  yon  call  the  great  year  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  3'oar  estimate  of  the  average,  because  you  have  given  the 
namber  of  boats  engaged  on  the  whole  in  the  boat-fishery  during  the 
last  fourteen  years.  Ton  say  you  think  that  there  are  not  30,000  taken, 
bat  more  than  20,000.  Would  you  put  it  at  25,000  on  the  whole  north 
coast  of  the  island  f — A.  I  wonld  say  there  was. 

Q.  How  many  f — A.  More  than  30,000  barrels  caught  on  the  whole 
coast 

Q.  I  want  your  estimate. — A.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  believe  a  boat 
catches.  You  know  the  number  of  boats,  and  you  can  draw  your  own 
conclusions. 

Q.  I  prefer  to  have  your  own  judgment  in  the  matter. — A.  I  could  not 
say.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  fishermen  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
shore  follow  the  fishing  up  as  closely  as  we  do. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  at  the  number  926  f — A.  I  have  received  reliable 
informatioa  from  other  ports  concerning  it. 

Q.  And  how  did  you  get  at  the  100  barrels  a  boat  you  told  Mr.  Da  vies 
of? — A.  Well,  I  have  had  experience  in  that  respecL 

Q.  If  you  have  experience  enough  to  answer  his  questions,  I  think 
yoa  have  enough  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  judgment  regarding  the 
whole  number  caught  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  Oan  you  not  do 
sot— A.  I  suppose  that  our  own  fishing  is  perhaps  a  little  better  than  it 
is  to  the  westward,  although  they  have  caught  a  great  many  fish  there 
this  season.  I  wonld  not,  however,  say  on  my  oath  what  the  year's  catch 
would  be.    I  could  not  do  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  something  about  it  f — A.  I  know  about  the  Ashing 
at  our  own  place. 

Q.  But  about  the  fishing  on  the  whole  north  shore  of  the  island  f — ^A. 
Yes;  I  have  an  idea  respecting  it. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  and  best  judgment  regarding  it  f — A.  I  suppose 
that  they  catch  nearly  as  much  in  proportion  as  we  do. 

Q.  And  von  will  not  be  persuaded  to  give  your  judgment  as  to  the 
namber  of  barrels  caught  on  the  average  during  the  last  fourteen  years 
on  the  whole  north  side  of  the  island  f  Yon  do  not  know  enough  about 
it  to  hazard  an  expression  of  opinion  respecting  it  t — A.  "Sot  is  any t>ody 
able  to  tell  it.  You  cannot  tell  in  your  own  country.  A  great  deal  of 
fish  is  exported  which  is  never  passed  through  the  custom-house  at  all. 
Mr.  Hall  and  others  have  vessels  along  the  shore,  and  they  put  their 
catch  in  boats  and  send  it  away. 

Q.  I  want  you  either  to  Beay  that  you  cannot  tell  anything  about  it  or, 
if  you  can,  to  tell  me  as  well  as  you  are  able  what  it  is. — A.  I  have  given 
ray  estimate  of  what  the  catch  may  l)e.  The  boats  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  shore  are  just  as  well  fitted  out  as  ours,  and  I  suppose  they  catch 
aboQt  the  same  amount  of  fish. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  average  catch  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
island  during  the  past  fourteen  years  has  been  30,000  barrels  of  mack- 
erel T — ^A.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  little  more. 

Q.  Is  it  35,000  f— A.  I  thiuk  not. 

Q.  How  far  ont  are  the  shrimps,  the  little  red  stuff  on  which  the 

23f 
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mackerel  feed,  found  t — A.  I  do  not  know  tbe  KiQit  ezaetly ;  bnt  we  find 
tfaem  iu  the  mackerel  we  catch,  and  we  do  not  go  far  oat  with  oar 
boats. 

Q.  In  what  depth  of  water  are  these  shrimps  fonnd  f — A.  We  cakeh 
the  mackerel,  I  suppose,  in  from  three  to  ten  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  Are  these  shrimps  not  fonnd  in  water  considerably  deep^  than  ten 
fathoms  t — A.  They  may  be ;  bnt  I  have  never  been  in  vessels  to  see 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  case. 

Q.  Ton  have  never  gone  out  more  than  three  miles  in  your  fishing- 
boot  t — A.  0,yes;  and  have  canght  some  mackerel  out  beyond  that, 
but  never  many. 

Q.  Still  they  were  apparently  on  feeding-grounds  at  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  shore  ? — A.  W^  caught  very  few  outside  the  three-mile 
limit. 

Q.  Your  boats  are  not  adapted  to  going  more  than  three  miles  ontt— 
A.  O,  they  could  do  so. 

Q.  They  do  very  well  on  smooth  water,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  you  keep  so  close  to  the  shore,  is  it  notf — ^A.  I(  is  not  that 

Q.  Has  that  nothing  to  do  with  it? — A.  Our  boats  could  go  to  the 
Magdalen  Islands  for  that  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  go  there  f — ^A.  They  have  gone  there  and  got  a  load  of 
herring. 

Q.  Do  you  do  it  usually  T  We  have  had  a  boat,  with  a  man  and  his 
wife  in  it,  start  acroFS  the  Atlantic,  and  they  have  arrived  at  their  des- 
tination, but  this  is  not  usual  t — ^A.  We  do  not  make  a  bnsiness  of  it, 
but  we  have  done  it. 

Q.  Do  they  make  a  business  of  going  farther  than  three  miles  from 
the  shore?  Don't  they  hug  the  shore  partly  on  account  of  their  size  f— 
A.  Well,  no. 

Q.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  t — A.  If  the  wind  is  off  land,  of 
course,  the  handier  they  get  mackerel  the  better,  but  the  boats  can  go 
any  distance  out  for  that  matter.    They  are  very  good  boats. 

Q.  How  far  from  home  do  you  have  to  gol  You  want  to  get  home  at 
night  as  near  sunset  as  you  can,  don't  you  f — A.  Sometimes  we  reach 
home  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  but  we  do  not  mind  being  oat  if  we 
get  mackerel. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  fish  f — A.  As  long  as  the  school  bites. 

Q.  Are  shrimps  always  to  be  found  off  the  coast,  or  do  they  come  there 
from  time  to  time  f — A.  Sometimes  the  mackerel  have  shrimps  in  them, 
and  sometimes  they  have  none. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  they  stay  habitually  about  your  shores,  or 
whether  they  migrate? — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  vessel  could  not  do  as  well 
fishing  for  mackerel  as  a  boat,  even  if  the  former  went  close  to  the  shore? 
You  thought  that  the  boat  fishing  was  the  more  profitable  ? — A.  Yes; 
we  find  it  so. 

Q.  So  you  think  American  vessels  could  not  do  proportionately  as  well 
as  the  boats,  if  tbe  former  had  a  right  to  fish  inside  the  three-mile 
limit? — A.  Perhaps,  everything  being  equal,  they  would  catch  as  many 
fish  as  the  boats. 

Q.  What  was  your  statement  about  the  fish  being  drawn  away  from 
your  boats  by  American  bait  ? — A.  I  said  that  when  the  boats  were 
fishing  at  anchor,  as  they  do  in  the  spring,  and  when  the  American  ves* 
sels  would  run  and  drift  close  past  them,  the  latter  would  draw  away 
the  school  from  the  boats. 

Q.  That  very  frequently  happens,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes, 
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Q.  That  is  on  aoooant  of  the  saperiority  and  greater  qaantity  of  the 
bait  used  by  the  AmericanB)  is  it  not  f -^A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 
They  throw  a  greater  qaantity  in ;  the  bait  geneFally  belongs  to  some 
rich  man,  I  suppose^  bat  I  believe  that  if  there  is  a  strong  current  oar 
bait,  the  clam,  is  preferable. 

Q.  Yoa  have  never  seen  Americans  fishing  for  cod  bait  on  yoar 
shores  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  know,  I  sappose,  that  bait  is  sold  by  yonr  people  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  yonr  dealers  advertise  the  fact  t^ey  have  sach  supplies 
for  sale  in  United  States  papers  f — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  I  sappose  they  do.  I 
know  that  they  bring  down  bait  for  sale. 

Q.  It  is  broaght  from  the  States  f — ^A.  Fogies  are. 

Q.  And  do  not  yoar  people  bay  it  sometimes  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  bay  a  good  deal  of  it,  don't  they  f^A.  Not  a  very  great  deal; 
the  get  it  for  a  change. 

Q.  Do  yoa  ever  bay  it  T — A.  We  do  sometimes,  jaat  for  a  change  of 
bait. 

Q.  This  is  the  bait  yon  speak  of  as  used  in  quantities  by  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  the  fact  is,  that  it  depends  on  how  the  people  or  fishermen  snpply 
themselves  with  bait.  The  fishermen  who  are  well  off  bay  more  of 
it  T — A.  The  mackerel  are  a  very  strange  fish  in  this  respect ;  though 
yon  pour  in  any  amoant  of  bait,  they  sometimes  won't  bite.  Of  coarse, 
if  a  lot  of  bait  is  thrown  in,  and  there  are  plenty  of  mackerel  in  the 
neighborhood,  they  are  very  apt  to  follow  it. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  over  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  know  something  about  the  mackerel  fishing  there  T — 

A.    jLCS. 

Q.  Don't  they  catch  a  great  many  there  T — A.  It  is  not  reckoned  a 
good  coast  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Many  are  not  found  there  f  ^A.  They  are  caught  there,  but  it  is 
not  reckoned  a  good  coast  for  them. 

Q.  Where  is  Mouton  Island  f  — A.  Between  here  and  Gape  Sable. 

Q.  Where  is  Barrington  Pass  f — A.  It  is  near  Oape  Sable,  between 
that  island  and  the  mainland. 

Q.  Don't  these  places  advertise  as  you  know ;  and  do  they  not  keep 
a  reading-room  somewhere  here  for  mackerel  fishermen,  in  connection 
with  a  place  where  bait  is  sold  7 — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  It  is  kept  to  attract  American  fishermen  there  to  buy  bait? — A.  I 
am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  the  announcement  t  It  is  advertised  in  poetry 
in  the  Gloucester  papers  in  the  following  manner : 

*'  Competition  ii  the  lift  cf  irath,^*  Ice  and  bait  cheap  at  the  fishery  ice  and  bait  depot,  Emerald 

Isie,  Shag  Harbor,  Barrington,  N.  8.     Bg  Michael  fVrayton, 

AmerieaD  fishermen  will  find  this  the  cheapest,  most  convenient  and  easiest  harbor  of 
wcaem  on  our  coast  for  icing  and  baiting. 

Komerous  traps  and  nets  within  sight  of  ice-bouse.  One  trap  will  be  kept  set  all  through 
tim  «M«mi  (especially  for  providing  herring  bait)  inside  of  Bon  Portage  Light.  On  passing 
thitBglii— 

Look  sharp  in  the  northeast, 
A  fixed  red  light  you'll  see 
On  the  starboard  point  of  Shag  Harbor ; 

Rounding  east,  anchor  in  safetj, 
Where  yon  will  find  fresh  bait  and  ice 

At  the  lowest  prioe»  you  see. 
And  gain  in  weight,  waste  and  price. 
By  yonr  patronizing  me. 
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So  far  as  yoar  observation  or  inquiry  of  American  vessels  goes,  do  joa 
know  for  a  fact  that  when  they  fish  in  deep  water  they  do  not  eitA 
many  mackerel  f — A.  That  is  what  onr  people,  who  have  been  with 
them  have  always  informed  me« 

Q.  This  is  not  the  result  of  your  observation,  but  it  has  been  told  yoa 
by  others  t — A,  Yes.  j^ 

Q.  They  can  not  use  purse  seines  except  in  deep  water,  can  they  t— 
A.  They  do  not  go  very  far  from  the  shore  with  them. 

Q.  How  deep  is  the  water  where  they  are  used  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  purse  seining. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  it  is  not  in  less  than  15  fathoms  of  water  t— 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  throw  offal  overboard  right  into  a  school  of  fish 
and  thus  spoil  their  own  fishing  f — A.  No. 

Q.  But  when  they  are  through  fishing,  they  are  sometimes  careless  aboat 
it  f — A.  The  mackerel  stop  biting  in  the  evening,  and  then  the  men  torn 
to  and  dress  the  fish. 

Q.  But  they  do  not  do  it  until  the  schools  disappear,  or  stop  biting  t— 
A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Is  not  Bank  Bradley,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  off  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  and  do  the  fish  not  pass  over  it  in  spring  t — A.  Yes* 

Q.  But  they  do  not  stay  there  any  time  at  all  t — A.  Not  long.  I  can- 
not speak  from  personal  observation  on  the  point,  but  our  men  in  the 
vessels  tell  me  that  they  stay  there  only  about  a  week,  I  think.  I  have 
never  been  fishing  there,  but  onr  men  that  have  been  there  in  the  ves- 
sels say  that  they  only  stay  there  a  short  time. 

Q.  But  you  practically  never  fished  there  at  allf — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
between  East  and  North  Gapes,  there  were  926  boats  f — A.  Yes ;  that  is 
the  information  that  I  have  received  on  this  point 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  average  catch  for  a  boat  for 
each  year  is  about  100  barrels  f — ^A.  I  speak  with  reference  to  our  own 
harbor  in  this  matter,  and  that  is  about  what  our  boats  generally  get 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  asked  you  whether  you  would  undertake  to  say  that 
the  whole  catch  for  the  north  side  of  the  island  would  amount  to  more 
than  35,000  barrels,  and  you  appeared  to  hesitate  f — A.  Yes ;  with  re- 
spect to  the  western  catch.  The  926  boats  include  those  around  West 
Cape  and  the  North  Gape ;  there  are  198  boats  between  North  Cape  and 
the  West  Gape. 

Q.  You  see  that  if  you  are  right  about  the  average  for  each  boat  be- 
ing 100  barrels,  it  would  be  making  the  catch  for  the  year  amount  to 
92,600  barrels  f — A.  I  spoke  with  reference  to  onr  own  harbor. 

Q.  And  the  number.  100  barrels,  is  rather  below  the  average  there  ?^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  you  had  understood  from  other 
owners  of  boats  that  this  was  about  the  average  all  over  the  island  f» 
A.  No;  it  is  the  average  at  Sustico. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  mean  to  say  that  35,000  barrels  was  the  amount 
of  the  whole  catch  along  the  island  T — A.  Not  from  East  Point  to  West 
Gape — no. 

Q.  You  only  referred  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bustico  T — A.  Yes^Tand 
to  New  London,  following  the  bight  of  the  island. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  35,000  being  the  catch,  you  mean  that  it  is^for 
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the  coast  between  (Jascampeqae  and  Tracadief — A.  I  mean  from  Tra- 
cadle  to  the  North  Cape,  bnt  not  aronnd  the  other  side  at  all. 

Q.  How  many  boats  do  yon  say  are  betweeen  Tracadie  and  the  North 
Cape  f — A,  I  think  there  are  a  little  over  700. 

Q.  The  boats  are  larger  on  the  coast  as  yon  go  np  towards  Oascum- 
peqaef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  700  boats  took  100  barrels  each,  that  wonld  make  70,000  bar- 
rels!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  these  700  took  more  than  yonr  boats,  they  would  catch 
more  than  70,000  barrels  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  the  Commission  to  understand  that  this,  in  your 
judgment,  is  the  average  number  of  barrels  taken  between  these  two 
points— Cascnmpeque  and  North  Cape  on  the  northern  side  of  the  is- 
land f — A.  It  would  not  be  so  much  as  that,  because  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  small  whaling  boats  which  are  hauled  up  in  the  difterent  coves 
along  the  island,  and  which  are  only  manned  by  three  men ;  of  course 
1  do  not  include  them  in  the  estimate. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  average  catch  for  all  the  boats,  large  and 
small,  is  100  barrels  each  for  each  year  f — ^A.  I  am  not  giving  any  esti- 
mate save  with  regard  to  our  own  harbor,  and  I  believe  that  number  is 
rather  under  than  over  what  has  been  the  average  catch  at  this  point. 

Q.  That  IS  the  take  of  boats  manned  by  from  three  to  five  men  ? — A. 
No ;  it  is  the  catch  in  Bustico  harbor  with  boats  manned  by  five  men. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  refer  to  boats  manned  by  only  three  men  f — A. 
I  cannot  speak  for  them. 

Q.  You  say  that  15,000  barrels  have  been  taken  in  Bustico  Harbor 
alone  in  one  season  f — A.  That  was  in  1874. 

Q.  What  you  say  in  reference  to  the  catch  beyond  Bustico  Harbor  is 
utter  guess-work  on  your  partf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  may  be  a  great  deal  more  than  the  quantity  you  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Foster,  and  it  may  be  lesst — A.  Just  so,  because  I  do  not  know  it, 
and  our  statistics  do  not  give  it,  for  mackerel  are  shipped  outside  without 
being  cleared  at  the  custom-house. 

Q.  Are  the  shrimps  found  three  miles  out  from  the  shore  f — A.  I  do 
not  think  so.    I  have  been  told  that  they  are  not  found  out  there. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  at  times  caught  fish  outside  the  limit  f — A, 
Yea,  a  few.    The  shrimps  are  found  in  ^dies  not  far  from  the  shore. 

Q.  And,  practically,  fishing  beyond  the  three-mile  limit,  either  for 
boats  or  vessels,  is  useless  T — A.  Well,  we  would  not  engage  in  it  our- 
selves because  after  we  go  out  a  certain  distance  we  do  not  catch  many 
fish. 

Q.  Could  a  vessel  outside  the  three-mile  limit  get  a  full  faref — A.  I 
do  not  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  turn  to  the  map  of  the  Island  and 
tell  as  where  you  find  the  700  boats  concerning  which  you  read  from  a 
memorandum  f — A.  There  are  seven  hundred  vessels  between  Tracadie 
and  this  point  and  around  back  again.  Tbis  number  is  included  in  the 
926. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  memorandum  you  have  on  a  piece  of  paper  ? 
— A.  I  obtained  it  from  men  living  in  different  harbors  along  the  coast 
and  owners  of  boats. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  round  making  inquiries  about  them  f — A.  I  have 
seen  different  parties,  who  carry  on  fishing  there,  because  I  did  not  know 
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80  much  aboat  these  as  aboat  other  parts.    There  is  good  flabiog  along 
by  East  Point 

Q.  Bat  there  are  no  fishermen  there  to  keep  the  boats  yon  httve  hoen 
talking  off — A.  There  are  some  there  who  fish  in  a  small  way. 

Q.  Whereaboats  are  most  of  the  large  boats  found,  so  &r  as  yoa 
know  t — A.  At  oar  harbor. 

Q.  Bastico  t — A.  Yes,  and  at  Oascnmpeqae  and  at  Tignith.    3%e  latler 
is  not  a  harbor,  bat  there  is  a  cove  there. 

Q.  And  Tignish,  Gasoampeqae,  and  Bnstioo  are  three  plaoea  where 
yon  find  the  most  of  the  large  boats  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  this  count  was  being  made,  oould  not  the  large  boats  have 
been  counted  T — A.  They  might  have  been. 

Q.  Were  they  not  counted  t-^A.  They  were  not 

Q.  The  large  and  small  boats  were  lumped  together  t — ^A.  Yes ;  the 
small  boats,  however,  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  nombw. 

Q.  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  you  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  quantity  caught  by  these  926  boats,  and  I  want  to  know  whether 
you  desire  to  vary  the  statement  you  finally  made  to  me  under  this 
toad  T — A.  No,  I  do  not 

Q.  There  were  over  30,000  and  not  over  35,000  barrels  taken  ?— A.  I 
could  not  estimate  it  save  with  respect  to  our  own  harbor. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  estimate  you  made  f— -A.  I  estimated  that,  one 
year  with  another,  the  average  catch  was  about  100  barrels. 

Q.  And  how  .can  you  tell  that  the  average  was  100  barrela,  for  the 
whole  926  boats  f — A.  I  did  not  say  that 

Q.  Don't  yon  know  how  many  are  large  and  how  many  small  boats  I— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  leave  this  thing  by  stating  that  you  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  total  catch  of  the  portion  of  the  ialand  you  have 
pointed  out  and  described,  or  not  t — A.  I  cannot  give  an  estimate  for 
the  year. 

Q.  You  cannot  f — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Then  your  first  estimate  was  good  for  nothing,  and  the  estimate 
you  made  to  me  was  good  for  nothing,  and  the  last  estimate  which  yoa 
gave  Mr.  Thomson  is  good  for  nothing  from  want  of  knowledge  to  found 
them  all  upon  t — ^A.  I  estimated  the  catch  at  my  own  harbor. 

Q.  Beyond  that  you  don't  know  anything  about  it  f — A.  Bf^ond  that 
I  do  not 

Q.  And  all  you  know  abont  the  catch  in  what  you  call  the  grc»t  year, 
1874,  is  that  15,000  barrels  were  caught  f — ^A.  This  was  in  Bustico. 

Q.  That  is  all  yon  know  about  it  t — A.  I  know  we  had  a  large  catch 
that  year  all  over  the  island. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  more  about  the  total  catch  in  1874, 
and  in  the  part  of  the  island  you  have  described,  save  that  in  Bustico, 
in  that  great  year,  15,000  barrels  were  caught  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  sum  total  of  the  whole  catch  was. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  else  about  itf — A.  I  could  not  give  anything 
save  an  idea  respecting  it. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  What  are  the  small  boats  yon  mention  as  being  hauled  on  shore  t— 
A.  These  boats  are  used  in  fishing  outside  the  harbor,  in  small  coves 
along  the  coast. 

Q.  And  they  slay  out  there  over  night T — A.  Yes.  They  haul  the 
boats  up  on  shore  to  keep  them  safe  in  case  of  storms. 
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Q.  Does  that  statraiont  s^fiy  to  the  larger  l>oata  t — A.  ISq  i  bat  to 
small  whaling-boats. 

Q.  How  maay  mackerel  do  they  bciDg  in  at  a  time;  do  they  get  the 
boats  fall  f — A.  No;  the^  hardly  ever  oEtaiu  so  oiaaj  fish  at  once. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  do  they  bidog  ia  f — *A.  I  sappose  that  they 
woald  carry  aboot  2,000  maekerel.  Th^  are  all  whaliag-boats.  The 
large  boats  fish  oat  of  the  harbor  and  come  in  daring  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  the  fish  are  dressed.  They  then  go  oat  again.  Tlie  small 
boats*  also  come  in  doring  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  at  night  they  are 
haaled  on  shore  for  the  reason  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  In  fishing  there  yon  ased  a  great  many  boats ;  how  did  voa  trans- 
ship the  fiah  to  market  t  By  what  vessel  do  yoo  send  them  there  t^^  A. 
Yes ;  we  send  them  to  maricet. 

Q.  To  what  market  f — A.  To  Boston. 

Q.  How  t  In  American,  or  in  yoar  own  boats  t — A.  Sometimes  in  ves- 
sels of  oar  own,  and  sometimes  by  the  AmeciGan  steamers. 

Q.  Have  yoa  transshipping  vessels  ranniug  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  enoogh  geaerally  to  carry  yoor  catch  t — A.  No.  We 
send  a  good  many  by  boats. 

No.  6. 

STANISL.A8  Francois  Poibibr,  M.  P.,  farmer,  mill-owner,  and  fisher- 
man, of  Tignishy  Prince  Edward  Island,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

QaestioD.  Yoa  are  a  member  of  the  Hoase  of  Oomraons  of  Oanada, 
for  Prince  Gonnty,  Prince  Edward  Island  t — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  HavQ  you  lived  there  all  yoar  life  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  was  bom  there. 

Q.  Do  yoa  live  close  to  the  shore  f — A.  My  farm  fronts  on  the  shore. 
Hive  abont  two  miles  north  of  Tignish  Harbor. 

Q.  This  is  very  near  Ca|>e  North  t — A.  It  is  foar  miles  from  that  point. 

Q.  Yoa  have  been  there  all  your  lifeT — A.  I  was  born  on  the  land 
where  I  now  live. 

Q.  Is  that  part  of  the  island  frequented  by  fishermen  to  any  extent? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  back  wonld  you  say  that  in  that  quarter  peo- 
ple have  made  it  a  business  to  prosecute  fishing  to  any  extent  f — A.  This 
has  been  the  case  since  1853  and  '4.  Since  then  they  have  turned  their 
attention  to  mackerel  fishing.  They  fished  for  cod  previously.  Mack- 
erel^ cod,  and  hake  are  caught  there.  Our  place  is  a  very  good  hake- 
fishing  ground.    We  catch  and  cure  a  great  quantity  of  them. 

Q.  1  believe  that  there  are  some  large  fishing  establishments  at  your 
end  of  the  island  f — A.  Yes ;  there  are  many ;  Hall  has  a  very  large 
establishment  there,  and  also  Pope  and  Howland,  and  Madison,  and 
several  others  who  own  smaller  establishments.  I  refer  to  Oascumpeque 
and  the  part  around  the  North  Gape. 

Q.  I  believe  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  island  where  so  much  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  fishing  interest  as  is  the  case  up  there f — A.  I 
think  not,  except  perhaps  at  Bustico. 

Q.  During  these  years  when  you  say  the  people  have  devoted  their 
attention  more  particularly  to  the  fishing  business,  that  is,  since  1854, 
has  there  been  any  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  boats  and  people 
engaged  in  it  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  it  has  largely  increased  since  1854 ;  the  in- 
crease has  amounted  to  300  or  400  per  cent.,  with  regard  to  the  size  of 
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the  boats,  the  nnmber  of  flsbermen,  and  the  qaantity  of  flsh  taken.  We 
do  not  fish  in  schooners  in  that  locality,  bat  in  small  boats.  Oar  big- 
f^est  boats  have  only  aboat  30  feet  beam.  They  are  need  for  hake  and 
for  mackerel,  becaase  the  mackerel  are  foand  near  as. 

Q.  Yoa  are  speaking  of  the  part  of  the  coast  extending:  from  Mimin- 
egash  to  Cascampeqaef — A.  Yes;  aroand  by  the  North  Gape. 

Q.  The  chief  fisheries  are  cod,  hake,  and  mackerel  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Do  yoa  catch  any  herring! — A.  Tes;  in  the  spring.  They  are 
the  earliest. 

Q.  Do  yoa  catch  enongh  of  them  for  bait! — A.  Sometimes.  If  the 
ice  remains  on  shore  late  in  the  spring,  the  herring  generally  go  away 
before  the  people  can  set  their  nets;  in  that  case  very  few  are  caaght 
Last  year,  however,  there  was  hardly  any  ice  in  the  spring,  and  any 
amount  of  them  were  secured. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  result! — A.  That  we  generally  get  bait  enoagb. 

Q.  How  many  boats  of  the  class  you  mentioned  are  engaged  fishing 
exclusively  between  Miminegash  and  Gascumpeque! — A.  I  coaldnoton 
oath  state  the  number  positively,  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there 
are  aboat  280  of  all  sizes,  from  those  having  30  feet  keel  to  those  having 
one  of  about  15  feet;  that  is  the  average  size. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  30  feet  boat!— A.  Between  $300  and  $400, 
when  rigged  out  properly,  very  well  built  and  well  fitted  out. 

Q.  What  fish  come  next  after  herring! — A.  God. 

Q.  Is  the  cod  fishery  prosecuted  to  any  material  extent! — ^A.  Yes; 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  Whereabouts  do  you  catch  them! — ^A.  At  first  very  close  in  to  the 
shore.  They  generally  follow  the  herring  school.  They  are  very  often 
found  in  three  fathoms  of  water  all  around  the  shore. 

Q.  How  near  would  that  be  to  the  shore  itself! — A.  About  a  mile 
j&om  the  shore.  This  fishing  continues  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  they 
are  down  feeding  on  the  herring  spawn,  and  then  these  fish  move  away 
to  meet  some  other  bait,  a  little  farther  away;  I  am  alluding  to  codfish. 

Q.  Are  the  cod  caught  in  any  great  quantities  during  this  fortnight!— 
A.  O,  yes,  during  some  years.  When  the  capling  strike  in  on  the 
coast,  the  fishermen  use  them  for  bait,  and  they  secure  large  quantities 
of  cod. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  capling  there  too! — ^A.  Yes.  They  come  right  into 
the  surf  and  are  caught  in  small  scoop-nets. 

Q.  Gapling  are  considered  good  bait! — ^A.  Yes;  very  good,  while 
the  codfish  are  after  them.  You  have  to  get  as  bait  what  the  cod  are 
following ;  if  not,  yoa  cannot  catch  any  fish  worth  speaking  of. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  of  cod  this  season ! — ^A.  I  shoald  suppose 
that  it  was  probably  something  like  5,000  quintals.  This  has  been  the 
average  catch  for  a  number  of  years  past  between  Gascumpeque  and 
Miminegash.  Yoa  might  get  the  catch  by  referring  to  the  statistics  in 
the  fisheries  department,  but  there  they  are  apt  to  confound  hake  and 
cod,  and  there  might  be  a  discrepancy  in  the  figures. 

Q.  And  the  hake  comes  after  the  cod  fishing! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Simultaneously  with  the  mackerel  fishing! — A.  !No.  The  latter 
generally  begins  about  the  20th  of  June  around  this  shore,  and  the 
hake  fishing  commences  about  the  25th  of  July,  or  perhaps  the  Ist  of 
August. 

Q.  The  mackerel  begins  first! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule,  are  these  fishing  groundn  good  for  mackerel!— 
A.  They  are  very  good. 

Q.  At  \ihat  distance  from  the  Mlidit^  nri*  tIiom:ick<T(  1  tstken  !— A. 
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From  the  20th  of  Jane  ap* through  Jaly  and  Aagnst  and  nntil  the  20th 
of  September,  the  mackerel  are  all  caaght  within  two  miles  of  the  shore 
around  the  portion  of  the  island  to  which  we  refer.  I  have  been  fishing 
for  these  forty  years  in  my  own  locality,  and  I  may  safely  say  that  I 
have  never  caaght  mackerel  ontside  of  two  miles  from  the  shore  around 
there. 

Q.  They  were  all  taken  within  two  miles  of  the  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yoar  recollection  extends  over  a  period  of  40  years  f — A. 
Yes  ]  I  was  bom  in  1823,  and  I  began  fishing  when  I  was  12  or  14  years 
of  age.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  I  can  speak  from  recollection  for  forty 
years  back.  I  do  not  carry  on  a  fishery,  bat  I  have  my  own  boat,  and 
I  take  oat  a  crew. 

Q.  The  mackerel  remain  on  the  coast  until  the  20th  of  September  f — 
A.  (Generally  about  that  time  we  have  a  heavy  storm,  and  the  mackerel 
will  then  move  a  little  farther  out. 

Q.  Have  the  American  fleet  pursued  mackerel  fishing  in  this  locality 
between  Himinegash  and  Gascumpeque  f — A.  Yes;  and  very  extensively. 

Q.  And  for  how  many  years,  in  your  experience  t — A.  Ever  since  I 
can  remember.  1  rememt>er  seeing  American  vessels  there  since  1854, 
more  particularly.    They  have  had  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  there. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  number  of  the  vessels  in  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  which  comes  into  the  bayf — A.  It  is  hard  to  say,  positively, 
speaking  under  oath. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  this  fleet  fluents  the  part  of  the  island  yon 
have  particularly  mentioned! — A.  I  staid  at  North  Oape  for  some 
years  minding  a  light-house,  and  I  suppose  1  saw  300  sail  come  into  the 
waters  between  Gascumpeque  and  Miminegash.  That  number  would  be 
about  the  average. 

Q.  Vessels  would  come  and  go  from  other  parts! — A.  Yes;  I  saw 
them  pass.  There  might  have  been  a  large  number  which  I  never  saw. 
I  only  speak  for  the  locality  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  saw  a  number 
of  American  vessels  enter  Gascumpeque  Harbor  for  refuge.  I  think 
there  were  about  300. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  harbor  is  it!-^A.  In  fact  it  is  the  only  harbor  of 
refuge  on  that  side,  with  the  exception  of  Malpeque.  It  would  be  a 
very  good  harbor  if  it  was  a  little  improved.  It  is  not  as  good  as  it 
was.  I  know  people  who  remember  when  they  had  22  feet  of  water  on 
the  sand-bar  outside,  but  since  then  two  new  harbors  have  been  formed, 
and  perhaps  about  one-half  of  the  water  of  the  bay  runs  through  new 
channels;  and,  conseqaently,  the  current  being  less  in  the  main  harbor, 
the  sand  has  encroached  on  it  There  are,  perhaps,  10  or  12  feet  of 
water  in  it  at  high  tide. 

Q.  The  Americans  have  frequented  it! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  many  of  their  vessels  there! — A.  I  have  seen,  I 
suppose,  200  sail  there  at  one  time. 

Q.  Did  these  American  vessels  fish  in  as  close  to  the  shore  as  did  the 
boats  ! — ^A.  They  generally  came  close  to  the  shore.  The  mode  of  fish- 
ing there  needs  explanation.  Out*  boats  fish  at  anchor,  remaining  sta- 
tionary, because  our  craft  are  small,  and  if  they  laid  to,  the  motion  and 
drifting  would  be  so  great  that  they  would  never  keep  close  enough  to 
the  cod  and  mackerel.  The  latter  will  follow  bait  if  heaved  out.  The 
Americans  fish  laying  to,  and  we  very  close  to  the  shore — perhaps  at 
this  time  of  year  at  about  half  a  mile  from  it.  The  Americans  run  as 
close  to  the  shore  as  they  can  safely  do,  and  I  have  very  often  seen  them 
ran  so  close  that  they  grounded.  Their  idea  is  to  decoy  away  the  school 
of  mackerel,  by  heaving  out  a  good  deal  of  bait.    It  makes  quite  a 
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quiver  in  front  of  the  vessel^  and  keeps  rannlng  along  with  the  veneL 
The  mackerel  follow  the  bait,  and  thus  the  Amerioans  haFO  a  bettor 
chance  to  fish  sacoessfully  than  oar  small  boats,  wherever  they  msy  go. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  pcodooed  on  the  small-boat  fishing  whan  ths 
fleet  comes  in  f*-*A.  When  a  large  American  fleet  strikes  the  ahon 
among  the  boats  it  decoys  the  mackerel  away  in  a  short  time,  beosiiiB 
these  fldi  will  follow  the  bait.  Then  our  boats  have  very  often  to  wagh 
anchor,  or  cut  their  cables  and  ran  away  from  the  fleet.  The  resalt  is, 
that  the  mackerel  work  off  whenever  the  Americans  come  so  near  as  to 
strike  an  inshore  school.  Perhaps  the  Amecioaiis  have  better  bait  th«i 
we  have.  I  do  not  know  eicactly  what  bait  they  aaer— perhafis  it  is  a 
little  better,  bat  this  is  the  manner  in  which  they  act.  Whenever  they 
lose  a  school  they  come  to  the  windward  again,  heave  to^  and  oommeiice 
throwing  over  more  bait. 

Q.  Is  coming  to  the  windward  going  up  the  shore  f — A.  If  the  wind 
blows  off  shore,  of  course  they  come  right  dose  inshore,  as  oloae  as  they 
sappose  the  mackerel  are  i  and  around  theee  shores  they  oome  in  as 
close  as  it  is  possible  for  vessels  to  do.  In  fact,  they  oome  aometimee 
within  two  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  Are  the  cod  taken  here  by  the  American  vessels  caught  within  two 
miles  of  the  shore  t — A.  As  far  as  I  know,  very  few  must  be  taken  oat> 
side  of  three  miles  from  the  shore.  In  fact,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  mack- 
erel being  caught  outside  the  three-mile  limit,  all  around  these  shons; 
some  may  be  caught  outside  of  it,  but  1  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Do  the  American  vessels  draw  the  fish  out  beyond  this  limit  t?— A. 
I  think  that  they  have  done  so. 

Q.  And  then,  of  course,  they  might  catch  fish  beyond  it  I — A.  Yes; 
in  that  case  they  could.  I  only  speak  of  it  as  far  as  our  boats  are  con- 
cerned. 

Q.  Do  the  mackerel  return  to  the  shores  afterward  1 — A.  Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  our  fishermen,  under  such  aircuoiatances, 
lose  them  altogether! — A.  Yes,  for  that  year.  When  decoyed  away,  tbe 
fish  do  not  come  back  the  same  year. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  fleet  came  today  and  fished  on  the  ooast,  do  yon 
mean  to  say  that  the  shore  would  be  utterly  depleted  of  fish  daring  the 
rest  of  the  reason  t — ^A.  My  experience  is  this :  that  a  school  of  mackerel 
when  once  decoyed  out  from  the  shore,  won't  come  back  that  season.  It 
may,  however,  so  happen  that  another  school  may  strike  in  there  j  but 
the  same  school  will  not  return. 

Q.  Sappose  that  one  school  was  thus  taken  away,  would  not  others 
supply  its  place  afterwards! — A.  Sometimes  this  is  the  case;  the  rea- 
son why  we  know  that  the  same  school  does  not  return,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  because  we  see  it  is  not  replaced  by  the  same  quality  of 
mackerel. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  the  number  and  average  catch  of 
those  vessels  from  conversation  with  the  captains  or  otherwise  ! — ^A.  It 
is  very  hard  for  me  to  arrive  at  that  If  you  expect  me  to  be  very  cor- 
rect, I  could  hardly  answer.  I  thiak  something  like  400  or  500  barrels 
a  year — some  more  or  less.  In  some  years  they  may  be  double ;  that 
is,  tbe  whole  season.  I  would  think  about  500  or  600  barrels  for  the 
season. 

Q.  That  is  the  average  from  year  to  year! — A.  In  fact  I  have  very 
little  opportunity  of  knowing  what  they  would  catch. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  land  much  for  supplies ! — ^A.  Yes.  Well,  the 
pnly  place  they  get  supplies  that  1  know  of  is  Casumpec. 
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Q.  Yoa  have  a  railroai  tberet*— A.  Yes,  the  termiAiis  of  a  railroad. 

Q.  Do  they  transahip  fish  from  there  I — A.  YeB;  I  tlii&k  they  do. 

Q.  Is  that  valued  maeh — that  right! — A*  It  is  a  great  benefit,  be- 
caaae  if  they  had  to  go  home  and  land  their  fish  and  get  sapplies  they 
wonld  lose  a  trip.  For  instanoe,  if  a  yessel  ooald  get  thtee  trips  by  going 
ia  there,  she  could  only  make  two  by  having  to  go  to  Boatoa  or  New- 
bttiyport,  or  wherever  she  woald  have  to  go  to  get  sopplies.  That  might 
be,  perhaps,  at  a  very  partioalar  time  of  the  yeaar,  when  the  mackerel  is 
very  close  and  thick,  and  biting  well.  They  might  lose  very  severely 
by  not  having  the  jurivilege  of  landing  and  getting  snpplies.  It  mnst 
be  a  great  privilege  to  have  the  liberty  of  going  in  and  landing  their 
flsb. 

Q*  You  valoe  that  at  one  trip  I — A.  Yes;  it  is  worth  one  trip. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  conversed  with  American  captains,  that  is,  about 
thatt^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  value  it  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  them  talk 
of  the  valne,  bnt  that  is  what  ',they  often  said,  that  they  wonld  lose  one 
catch  by  not  having  the  privilege  of  landing.  That  is  the  value  I  heard 
them  put  down. 

Q.  Well,  the  hake  fishery  follows  the  maokerelf — A.  Yes;  tiie  hake 
eat  the  mackerel,  and  follow  them. 

Q.  Jnst  eiLplain. — A.  It  is  something  like  a  codfish,  bnt  generally 
a  larger  fish.  It  will  take  a  less  nnmber  of  hake  to  make  a  quintal  than 
of  codfish — 100  per  cent.  less. 

Q.  Do  they  foUow  that  to  any  extent  f — A.  Yes ;  they  follow  that  a 
good  deal.  But  those  hake  are  caught  in  the  night-time ;  they  do  not 
bite  in  the  day. 

Q.  Has  the  presence  of  the  fleet  anything  to  do  with  the  hake  t — ^A. 
Well,  the  hake  follow  the  mackerel,  and  the  mackerel  being  decoyed 
outside  by  the  American  vessels,  the  hake  will  be  further  out.  When 
the  mackerel  are  close  inshore,  the  hake  will  be  close  inshore.  For 
instance,  this  year  we  are  getting  mackerel  in  five  or  six  fathoms  of 
water  all  along  those  shores,  and  we  can  catch  hake  in  six  fathoms. 
These  hake  are  caught  at  night.  This  enables  our  small  boats  to  ven- 
toie  that  liar  out  at  night,  because,  if  it  gets  stormy,  nothing  oan 
happen  them  before  they  oan  get  in.  But  when  the  mackerel  are  de- 
eoyed  out,  oar  small  boats  cannot  venture  that  far  at  night;  it  is  too 
far  out. 

Q.  How  far  wonld  it  be  t — ^A.  It  is  four  miles  out.  That  is  the  bene- 
fit of  having  the  mackerel  close  in,  as  far  as  the  hake  fishery  is  con- 
cerned. If  they  are  left  alone  they  come  naturally  in  dose.  That  is 
what  my  experience  teaches. 

Q.  Do  the  people  follow  the  hake  fishery  extensively  f — A.  Yes ;  a 
good  many  sure  caught  I  believe  more  hake  are  caught  around  those 
shores  than  codfish,  by  fifty  per  cent.  They  are  very  valuable.  The 
sounds  are  worth  something  over  a  dollar  a  hundred  ;  I  am  not  very 
positive.  They  yield  more  oil  than  the  codfish,  averaging  a  gallon  of 
oil  to  the  quintal.  These  are  the  market  values,  I  think.  There  is 
more  value  in  the  hake  than  in  the  codfish,  I  think. 

Q.  And  there  are  fifty  per  cent,  more  of  them  caught t — A.  Yes;  I 
think  so. 

Q.  This  year  has  the  mackerel  fishery  been  a  success,  so  far  t — ^A.  It 
has  been  very  good,  so  far;  better  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years,  so  far. 

Q.  Have  there  been  many  oaught  f — A.  Yes ;  the  catches  have  been 
very  good. 
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Q.  Which  is  the  better  time  for  mackerel  fishing,  this  time  of  the 
year  or  in  the  aatamn  f — A.  Well,  the  catches  are  in  the  month  of  An- 
gust,  from  the  12th  of  Jaly  antil  the  15th  of  September.  The  best 
catches  are  generally  with  high  tide,  such  as  the  spring  tide,  with  a 
fall  moon  or  a  new  moon. 

Q.  The  fish  themselves,  are  they  better  f — A.  Oh,  the  fish  are  poor 
at  this  time  of  the  year;  they  are  commencing  to  be  fat.  I  presume 
there  are  now  a  few  No.  2s,  a  great  many  No.  ds,  bat  no  No.  Is. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  260  or  260  boats  f— A.  Aboat  250, 1  think. 

Q.  What  nnmber  of  men  do  yoa  have  to  one  boat! — A.  The  average 
is  three;  some  have  foar  and  some  two.  I  gaess  they  will  average 
three  men.    There  are  a  great  many  small  boats. 

Q.  Yoa  are  only  speaking  with  reference  to  the  same  locality  t— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  know  anything  aboot  Bastioof — A.  I  know  a  little, 
bat  my  knowledge  is  too  limited.  I  am  limiting  my  statements  to  the 
fisheries  aroand  the  shores  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Take  a  boat  with  three  men  on  that  shore,  what  woald  be  the 
average  catch  for  the  season,  do  yoa  sappose,  ranning  over  any  period 
of  years  yoa  like  t — A.  I  think  about  70  or  SO  barrels.  They  lose  a  good 
deal  of  time  on  this  account:  that  by  going  for  hake  in  the  night  they 
are  too  late  for  the  morning's  catch  when  they  return ;  and  they  lose  a 
good  deal  of  mackerel  in  this  way. 

Q.  Yoa  say  the  men  engaged  in  the  hake  fishery  lose  a  good  many 
mackerel! — A.  Yes;  when  they  are  out  in  the  night  for  hake  they  will 
not  get  a  morning's  catch  of  mackerel.  They  may  go  out  in  the  even- 
ing and  get  a  few  mackerel.  They  cannot  mix  the  mackerel  with  the 
hake,  as  the  mackerel  spoil  in  a  very  short  time,  and  they  have  to  come 
ashore  with  their  fish.  This  makes  them  too  late  for  the  morning's 
catch. 

Q.  They  catch  hake  and  cod  there  in  their  dories? — A.  Yes;  I  think 
more  around  those  shores  than  in  any  other  part. 

Q.  Has  the  number  in  the  boat  something  to  do  with  the  quantity  f— 
A.  Oh,  yes.  A  crew  of  four  would  get  more  than  a  crew  of  three. 

Q.  The  average  you  have  stated  is  for  three  men  f — A.  Yes ;  if  there 
were  four  men  the  average  would  be  higher.  The  boats  are  generally 
manned  according  to  size ;  if  big  enough,  there  are  foar  hands.  A  boat 
with  four  hands  will  get  twice  as  many  as  a  boat  with  two.  The  aver- 
age is  about  three. 

Q.  That  will  give  about  800  men  f — A.  Something  like  that. 

Q.  From  750  to  800  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  hake,  except  when  decoyed,  are  all  taken  within  two 
miles? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Two  or  three  t — A.  This  very  year  they  have  been  taken  about  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  The  reason  of  that  is  because,  as  I  take  it,  the 
mackerel  are  handy  in. 

Q.  Supposing  we  were  enabled  to  exclude  the  Americans  from  fishing 
within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  do  yon  think  they  would  or  coald  prose- 
cute the  fishery  with  any  success? — A.  I  don't  think  so,  around  those 
shores  I  am  speaking  of. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  at  all  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all, 
because  there  is  no  mackerel  unless  they  can  decoy  them,  or  indace 
them  to  go  out. 

Q.  But  supposing  they  were  excluded? — A.  No;  I  don^t  think.  I 
know  I  could  not  do  it.  From  my  knowledge,  I  fancy  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  bait. 
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Q.  Well,  if  we  were  able  to  exclade  them,  oar  market  is  the  United 
States,  is  it  nott — ^A.  Yes,  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Yoa  remember  when  the  dat.y  was  in  existence  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  "Sowj  sapposing  we  exclnded  them  from  onr  shores  within  the 
three-mile  limit,  wonld  yon  have  mnch  objection  to  paying  the  dnty 
there?  What  are  yonr  ideas? — A.  I  think  not  I  think  we  wonld  be 
gainers.  For  instance,  in  a  year  like  this,  when  there  are  no  mackerel 
in  the  American  waters,  or  a  very  limited  quantity,  and  we  are  catching 
a  great  qnantity  in  onr  own  waters,  I  presume,  if  they  were  exclnded, 
those  catches  would  continue  from  day  to  day  nntil  the  season  was  out. 
We  could  have  a  large  quantity  of  onr  mackerel  in  the  United  States 
market.  Their  number  wonld  bo  limited  and  the  markets  wonld  be 
good.  The  big  price  we  would  get  wonld  by  far  overbalance  the  $2  tax 
or  $1  dnty  which  they  had  on  before.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  this  new  system  of  seine-fishing  ? — 
A.  Yes :  I  have  seen  them  fish. 

Q«  Wnat  is  the  effect  of  that  system  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  very  bad ; 
very  iiuurious  to  the  fishery.  It  is  not  the  large  quantity  they  catch 
that  are  fit  for  use,  but  the  large  quantity  that  is  not  fit  for  use,  and 
which  is  destroyed  and  killed  or  thrown  away.  I  have  known  some  of 
these  seines  to  catch  as  much  as  600  or  700  barrels  of  these  small  mack- 
erel, which  are  all  destroyed  and  thrown  away. 

Q.  What,  five  or  six  hundred  barrels  of  these  small  mackerel  not  fit 
for  use  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  one  catch. 

Q.  These  wonld  be  destroyed ?— A.  Yes;  most  of  them  died,  I  pre- 
sume.   The  mackerel  are  very  easily  killed. 

Q.  That  is  destruction  of  the  fish  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  destroyed.  Of 
course  they  won't  grow  any  when  they  are  dead. 

Q.  Now  the  American  fishermen  clean  their  fish  on  board  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  offal  ? — A.  It  is  thrown  overboard. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that? — ^A.  It  is  very  injurious  to  the  mackerel  to 
eat  those  gibs,  or  offal,  or  whatever  you  call  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  cleaning  on  board  ? — A.  It  has  the  effect  of 
soiling  the  waters.  It  thickens  it,  and  until  we  have  a  storm  to  dear 
the  water  the  fish  will  not  resort  there. 

Q.  It  drives  the  fish  away,  in  other  words  ? — A.  Yes.  If  they  eat 
this  fish  or  the  water  impregnated  with  it  it  would  kill  them,  for  I  know 
that  in  cases  of  much  stronger  animals;  for  instance,  hogs  if  they  eat 
it,  it  will  kill  them  dead  in  a  short  time.  I  cannot  prove  positively  that 
it  will  kill  mackerel,  but  it  must  have  a  very  bad  effect.  I  have  known 
myself;  for  instance,  I  have  been  in  a  large  boat  and  caught  a  large 
quantity — when  I  have  cleaned  the  fish  on  board  and  thrown  the  offal 
over — next  morning  there  wonld  be  no  mackerel  around ;  I  could  not 
catch  any.  You  must  understand  that  perhaps  if  one  boat  were  to  do 
that  the  effect  would  not  be  very  bad,  but  when  there  are  150  sail  or 
160  boats,  all  averaging  between  boats  and  schooners  a  large  quantity 
of  mackerel,  and  all  those  gibs  are  thrown  over  at  a  distance  of  2  or  3 
miles,  it  makes  a  very  large  quantity.  It  must  be  injurious.  Our 
flabermen  all  clean  their  fish  on  the  shore. 

Q.  You  do  not  destroy  the  fish  ? — A.  No ;  the  of^  is  generally  used 
for  compost. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Gascumpec  Harbor  and  intimated  that  of  late  years 
it  had  been  filling  up  a  little.  Has  the  government  of  Canada  been 
expending  any  money  on  the  improvement  of  those  harbors  ? — A.  None 
whatever. 
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Q.  On  Soaris  Harbor  and  other  places  f — ^A.  Tea,  there  haa  been  a 
breakwater  bailt  at  Soaris. 

Q.  Have  they  been  makini;  any  harbora  of  raflige  f — ^A.  O,  ye&  I 
did  not  see  Soaris,  bat  I  believe  it  is  a  very  good  harbor  which  the 
Dominion  Government  have  bailt.  They  have  bailt  a  harbor  at  Tignisii, 
bat  it  is  not  of  safflctont  importance  to  allow  American  fiahi&g  vetsds 
to  come  in.  The  Soaris  Harbor,  I  believe,  is  a  good  one.  I  have  been 
informed  that  tiiere  is  as  mnch  as  28  feet  of  water  there. 

Q.  Do  the  Americaa  fishermen  take  advantagse  of  it  f — A.  Yes ;  be- 
caose  when  they  fish  in  the  bay,  quite  close  in  the  bay  it  makes  a  great 
cove.  When  a  vessri  does  not  make  t^is  harbor  of  refhge  it  most  go 
ashore  somewhere.  They  cannot  get  oat  of  the  bight.  If  they  are  in 
fiehing  along  tliese  shores  and  a  heavy  northeaster  strikes  in,  not  only 
the  Americans  bat  any  other  vessels  from  North  Gape  to  East  Point 
cannot  get  clear.  If  they  cannot  make  a  harbor  of  refage  they  mast  go 
ashore.    That  is  my  experience. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  anything  aboat  the  American  waters  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  known  an  island  vessel  to  go  there  fishing  f — ^A. 
Not  to  my  knowledge,  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  There  may  have  be», 
bat  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Ton  say  that  yoar  boats  whea  they  get  oot  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore  and  get  hold  of  the  mackerel,  that  is,  when  the  mackerel  are 
raised  or  foand  there,  the  American  vessels  come  in  to  windward  of 
them  and  heave  to  and  drift  down  and  drift  oat  sometimes  £ar  enough  to 
carry  the  mackerel  with  them.  But  this  basiness  of  the  Americaas  in 
drifting  must  be  when  the  wind  is  ofT  shore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  your  boats  confined  to  mackerel  fishing  with  the  wind  off 
shore  f — A.  No,  not  altogether. 

Q.  Can  yoa  not  fish  in  a  calm  or  with  the  wind  blowing  op  or  down 
the  shore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  on  the  shore  if  it  is  not  too  strong  !— A.  Yes.  if  it  is  not  blow- 
ing too  hard. 

Q.  So  it  is  only  with  one  direction  of  the  wind  that  you  can  be  troabled 
with  this  drifting  of  the  American  schooners! — A.  Well,  mostly.  The 
tide  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  tide  runs  from  the  shore  oot 
whatever  way  the  wind  blows. 

Q.  The  tide  runs  from  the  shore  out !  Does  it  not  set  up  and  down 
the  shore! — A.  Well,  not  very  much,  not  so  much  as  it  does  in  rivers. 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  this.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  that  if  yoa 
have  a  shore  slightly  concave  as  this  is — what  is  the  extent  of  the  tide! 
— A.  Three  feet. 

Q.  That  is  very  slight! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  ocean  rises  and  fails  about  three  feet.  Bat  do  not  the  tide 
and  eddies  set  altogether  irrespective  of  that  and  depend  upon  the  head- 
lands!—A.  Well,  it  has  that  effect  to  a  certain  extent.  When  the  tide 
falls  it  runs  off  from  the  shore  to  a  certain  extent,  and  when  it  rises  it 
comes  direct  into  the  shore.  That  is  my  experience  of  what  I  saw.  I 
mean  around  those  shores  I  have  spoken  of,  not  all  around. 

Q.  Suppose  there  is  a  light  wind  off  shore,  and  the  tide  is^tting  in, 
then  he  cannot  float  down,  as  yon  say  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  taking  the  chances  of  the  winds  and  tides,  the  opportnnities 
for  doing  as  you  have  described  are  few  and  far  between  ! — ^A.  He  has 
about  half  the  day. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  offshore  wind  that  depends  npon  the  time  of  the 
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day  f^A.  I  will  explain :  In  the  afternoon  we  generally  huve  the  wind 
aroand  to  the  eastward.  Of  coarse  it  is  then  blowing  off  the  land  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  land  on  the  other. 

Q.  Then  the  reesels  on  the  one  side  hare  no  chance  of  doing  as  yon 
say,,  because  the  wind  is  blowing  on  the  shore  f  On  the  other  side  tidey 
have  f — A.  These  vessels  sail  very  qnickly.  It  does  not  take  them  very 
loog  to  nm  ronnd.  If  they  are  fishing  on  one  side  in  the  afternoon  they 
geDsreHy  eorae  round  and  fish  off  the  other  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Your  boats  can  do  the  sane  f — A.  No.  Our  boats  cannot  do  the 
saaief  beeairee  our  people  are  not  prepared  to  carry  the  fish  in  their 
boats.    Each  boat  must  land  its  catch  at  the  stage  that  it  belongs  to. 

Q.  They  take  s«%ils  and  have  keels  f — A.  Some  have,  and  some  have 
oars.    A  few  hoars  will  spoil  a  catch  of  mackerel. 

Q.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  that  t — A.  Three  hours  will  spoil  a  catch  of 
mackerel.    They  must  be  gibbed  and  soaked  in  three  or  four  hours. 

Q.  If  your  vessels  do  not  want  to  have  the  American  fleet  coming  down 
upon  them,  why  do  not  they  govern  their  own  fishing  somewhat  by  the 
known  state  of  the  winds  f  Why  do  not  they,  if  they  know  the  times 
and  hours,  suit  themselves  to  that,  and  go  out  where  there  is  a  wind 
blowing  on  the  shore? — A.  The  great  number  of  our  boats,  they  are  small, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  take  no  barrels  with  them.  They  must  fish 
bandy  to  the  stage  they  belong  to.  They  make  two  trips  a  day.  They 
are  on  the  ground  by  daybreak.  They  come  ashore  and  land  their  fish, 
which  are  taken  away  and  cleaned  immediately.  They  leave  again 
about  one  o'clock  and  must  return  in  the  evening. 

Q.  They  go  as  you  go  to  church,  to  morning  service  and  to  afternoon 
service  f — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  If  this  was  worth  while,  you  could  adapt  yourselves  and  your  boats 
to  that  state  of  things,  so  that  your  boats  could  go  out  when  there  was 
a  wind  blowing  inshore ;  that  is,  if  your  breezes  are  certain.  Are  they 
sot — A.  We  haven't  got  command  of  the  wind. 

Q.  There  are  some  places  where  they  always  have  a  particular  breeze 
at  a  particular  hour. — A.  It  is  not  so  with  us. 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  think  tbat,  considering  the  amount  of  time  when 
there  is  a  wind  blowing  up  or  down  the  coast,  or  when  there  is  a  calm, 
or  when  it  is  blowing  on  shore,  or  when  there  is  only  a  light  wind  off 
shore,  and  the  tide  is  setting  in,  all  of  which  present  cases  when  the 
American  schooners  cannot  float  down  upon  you,  don't  yon  think  you 
have  said  a  little  too  much  about  thatf — A.  I  don't  think  I  have,  be- 
cause I  will  show  you  how.  A  school  of  mackerel  strikes  along  about 
the  24th  of  June,  and  remains  about  six  weeks,  or  perhaps  two  months, 
about  the  same  place.  It  does  not  go  out  very  much  further,  or  come 
in  any  closer.  We  catch  them  in  three  to  six  fathoms,  as  the  tide  rises 
or  fiills,  which  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  mackerel.  Well,  when  the 
American  fleet  get  plenty  of  mackerel  in  their  own  waters,  of  course 
they  will  not  trouble  us,  but  otherwise  they  will  come  round  our  grounds 
and  stop  there  a  whole  summer,  and  they  will  watch  those  mackerel  just 
as  well  as  the  boats  themselves.  If  they  are  not  thepe  today,  they  will 
be  there  to-morrow.  It  may  so  happen,  if  a  breeze  strikes  up  to  drive 
them  away  for  some  miles,  that  we  may  catch  the  mackerel  without  their 
presence.  •  But  if  they  haven't  much  mackerel  to  catch  elsewhere,  they 
will  be  on  the  ground. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  this  as  if  it  was  something  fixed  and  constant. 
Did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  mention  that  this  was  only  an  occasional 
thing,  when  there  was  an  off-shore  breeze  and  no  tide  to  offset  itf — ^A. 
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I  was  ''not  asked  that  qaestion^  bat  I  answer  yoa  noW|  as  yoa  have 
asked  it. 

Q.  Now,  another  grieTance  is  that  somehow  or  other,  probably  from 
having  better  bait,  which  is  probably  menhaden,  is  it  not  f — A.  Well, 
they  may  have  better  bait.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  that  somehow  their  bait  is  more  attractive  to  the  mackerel! 
— A.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  when  yon  have  these  small  craft  and 
the  bait  is  heaved  oat  alongside  the  craft,  the  tide,  ranning  one  way  or 
another,  takes  away  thi^t  bait  clear  of  the  craft  The  American  vessel 
is  lying  to,  and  it  creates  an  eddy,  which  keeps  the  bait  around  it  for  a 
certain  distance. 

Q.  Does  the  American  control  the  tide  t — A.  No;  bat  the  vessels  are 
ranged  along  and  they  are  drifting  oat,  which  makes  an  eddy  that 
keeps  the  bait  ranning  oat  with  them.  Oars  are  etationary,  and  ac- 
cording as  the  bait  is  heaved  oat  it  does  not  remain  alongside  the  craft 

Q.  The  tide  takes  it  oat,  bat  the  American  goes  with  the  tide  and 
conseqaently  with  the  bait  Snppose  the  tide  is  setting  in  t — A.  The 
bait  goes  with  the  tide  and  the  vessel  with  it 

Q.  Then  she  mast  go  ashore! — A.  Well,  I  have  seen  them  go  ashore, 
they  were  that  greedy. 

Q.  By  the  force  of  the  tide!  Did  yon  ever  know  an  American  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  ashore  by  the  tide! — A.  Yes;  after  a  school 
of  mackerel. 

Q.  Then  your  boats  get  the  best  of  it,  don't  they  f — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
know,  I  have  not  seen  a  great  many.  They  forgot  that  they  drew  12 
feet  of  water  and  allowed  themselves  to  go  into  shallow  water. 

Q.  What,  12  feet  f — A.  According  to  the  size  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  Now,  when  there  is  no  gale  of  wind,  no  ordinary  breeze,  if  the 
tide  is  strong  enough  to  carry  a  large  vessel  ashore,  is  it  not  enough  to 
dispose  of  the  bait  f — A.  The  vessel  forms  an  eddy  which  keeps  the  bait 
alongside  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Here  is  an  American  vessel  that  comes  in,  the  tide  is  setting  in, 
but  there  is  an  offshore  breeze  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  tide.  She 
win  drift  slowly  out  the  more  slowly  because  she  is  going  against  the 
tide.  Now  a  lot  of  bait  is  thrown  overboard.  Will  not  that  be  taken 
away  from  her! — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  wind  blows  hard  enough  to  drift  her  against  the 
tide  ! — A.  Perhaps  you  may  be  a  navigator  I 

Q.  I  understand  that  if  she  lays  to  she  has  some  sail  set,  enough  to 
catch  the  wind  ! — A.  Yes.  She  may  go  half  with  the  wind  and  half 
with  the  tide. 

Q.  That  would  leave  her  just  where  she  was! — ^A.  Perhaps  you  do 
not  want  to  hear  what  1  have  to  say.    I  shall  not  say  any  more. 

Q.  You  say  she  is  going  half  with  the  wind  and  half  with  the  tide  ! — 
A.  I  say  if  the  wind  is  blowing  something  stronger  than  the  tide  she 
may  make  her  way  not  altogether  with  the  tide  but  with  the  wind- 
ed. She  would  in  that  case  be  forging  ahead  a  little  !^  A  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  take  her  out  of  the  way  of  the  bait ! — A  No.  the  bait 
keeps  in  the  wake.*  There  is  a  certain  quiver  it  makes  in  tne  water. 
The  water  that  escapes  at  both  ends  of  the  vessel  meets  somewhere,  and 
there  is  an  eddy.  Until  the  bait  sinks  deep  enough  to  be  clear  of  the 
eddy  it  runs  with  the  eddy,  and  the  mackerel  keep  into  that  Now,  our 
boats  are  at  anchor,  and  the  moment  the  bait  is  thrown  out  it  runs 
away. 

Q.  She  must  be  heaving  out  bait  all  the  time,  because  it  is  going  away 
all  the  time  ! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  If  it  18  aD  ebbing  tide  it  is  going  oat  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  boats  fishing  all  pretty  mach  on  the  same  ground  f — A. 
The  boats  all  anchor  npon  a  range  and  fish  there ;  if  the  tide  runs  this 
way  [pointing  to  map]  the  bait  runs  away  from  them. 

Q.  Then  your  idea  of  the  American  schooner  is  that  she  need  not  be 
throwing  over  bait,  because  this  eddy  that  is  conveniently  formed  will 
carry  the  bait  along  with  herf — A.  No.  I  do  not  want  my  views  to  be 
misrepresented. 

Q.  Stop  a  bit :  say  that  in  another  form.  What  do  you  mean  f — A.  I 
do  not  mean  to  do  misrepresented,  as  if  I  said  that  the  Americans  did 
not  heave  any  bait. 

Q.  If  the  American  throws  over  bait,  and  an  eddy  forms  so  that  the 
bait  follows  the  vessel — you  understand  f — A.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  To  a  very  considerable  extent :  this  gives  her  a  great  advantage  in 
the  amount  she  has  to  throw  away  T — A.  Yes ;  the  bait  of  the  schooner 
will  keep  in  the  eddy  until  it  sinks  low  enough  to  keep  clear  of  the  eddy. 

Q.  A  large  part  of  it,  of  coarse,  is  lost,  and  they  have  to  throw  more 
overboard! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  grievances,  is  it  f — A.  Yes ;  well,  I  should  not 
say  that  is  a  grievance,  because  we  have  to  use  bait  whether  or  no, 
but  the  grievance  is  that  with  their  bait  they  decoy  the  mackerel  out^ 
side. 

Q.  The  great  grievance  is  that  the  mackerel  go  outside,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  boats  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  same  thing  occurs  again,  if  the  mackerel  are  carried  ont« 
side  the  limit  the  hake  follow  themf — A.  Yes;  at  a  certain  time  the 
hake  will  feed  on  those  mackerel  until  the  fall  herring  set  in. 

Q.  Then  what  follows  the  hake f— A.  What  kind  of  fish,  you  mean! 

Q.  What  comes  next  in  the  order  of  time  t — ^A.  It  is  the  last  fish  we 
catch — ^the  hake  and  mackerel.  The  herring  is  first,  then  the  cod,  then 
the  mackerel  and  the  hake. 

Q.  Are  the  hake  sent  to  market  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  the  United  States  f— A.  Not  to  the  United  States ;  to  the  West 
Indies  or  England,  I  think.  I  am  not  a  merchant.  I  presume  they  do 
not  ship  any  hake  to  the  United  States.  I  think  the  sounds  are  sold  in 
the  United  States. 

Q.  I  wish  to  nnderstand  your  views  of  political  economy.  Yon  said 
that  if  the  mackerel  failed  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  on  the  American  coast, 
and  yon  had  sole  control  of  it  here,  and  could  have  boats  and  men  and 
vessels  enough  to  catch  enough,  you  could  then  afford  to  send  to  the 
American  market  and  pay  $2  duty  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  do  not  care  whether  there  is  a  duty  or  not  f — A.  No ; 
because  my  views  are  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Q.  If  you  could  furnish  mackerel  enough,  and  did  not  have  the  duty 
to  pay,  you  would  make  just  $2  more  on  the  barrel  f — A.  Well,  that  is 
not  altogether  my  view,  although  I  am  not  sapposed  to  be  on  oath  in 
that 

Q.  But  it  is  not  true  that  if  you  sold  the  same  quantity  of  mackerel,  and 
had  no  duty  to  pay,  you  would  make  (2  a  barrel  more  than  if  you  had 
to  pay  the  daty  f — A.  That  may  be  the  views  of  some  honorable  gentle- 
men ;  but  I  presume  the  consumer  has  to  pay  this  duty,  and  that  I  will 
get  as  mnch  if  I  have  to  pay  this  as  if  not.  I  know  last  year  we  got  a 
Dig  price  for  our  potatoes,  although  you  had  a  protective  duty  of  16 
cents  a  bushel  upon  those  potatoes.    Still  we  got  a  large  price  for  them 

24  F 
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in  PriDce  Edward  Islandi  becanse  we  monopolized  the  market  to  a  oer- 
tain  extent 

Q.  YoQ  mean  to  say  that  although  you  pay  $2,  that,  is  added  to  the 
price,  and  anybody  who  purchases  has  to  pay  it  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  in  that  case  buy  as  much  as  if  the 
price  were  lower  by  the  amount  of  duty  t — A.  I  think  if  the  Ameneane 
have  the  right  to  take  away  the  fish  and  glut  the  American  market  with 
them,  it  will  reduce  the  price,  and  we  cannot  get  a  sale  for  ours  at  all. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  competition  among  the  British  fishermen  that 
would  tend  to  bring  the  price  down  ? — A.  Well,  there  might  be. 

Q.  It  is  possible  that  people  would  not  buy  as  mncb  if  they  had  to 
pay  $2  duty  in  addition  to  your  high  price  t  Your  views  npon  this  point 
are  pure  theory  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  just  now  of  a  railroad  being  built.  I  did  not  know  that 
you  had  one.  Where  does  it  run  f — A.  I  am  sorry  we  have  not  a 
description  of  it  on  the  map.  It  runs  from  Tignish,  <»ftlling  at  Oascam- 
pec,  from  that  to  Summerside,  then  to  Gharlottetown,  from  that  to 
Georgetown  and  Souris. 

Q.  When  was  it  built  t — A.  It  was  opened  in  1874, 1  think. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  carrying  of  fish  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  success  of  that  road  f — A.  I  am  not  aware.  I  could  not  saj.  It  is 
not  likely  that  was  the  only  inducement.  I  am  aware  that  a  great  many 
barrels  of  mackerel  are  shipped  and  carried  away  and  sent  by  rail  to 
Summerside  generally,  sometimes  to  Charlottetown  |  from  Snmmefside 
to  Shediao,  and  thence  to  Boston  or  Portland,  or  wherever  they  wre  to 

go. 
Q.  You  think  it  is  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  Americans  to  get 

supplies  here  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  yonr  argument.  And  do  yon  tiiink  it  is  net  a  benefit 
to  yonr  people  to  have  that  market? — A.  No;  I  won't  say  that.  It 
must  be  some  benefit.  The  merchants  that  sapply  these  vessels  will 
have  a  profit,  whatever  they  can  make. 

Q.  Then  yon  do  not  hold  that  these  supplies  are  sold  purely  en  the 
principles  of  humanity  f  Your  people  sell  provisions  on  prineiples  of 
trade,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes;  but  you  are  well  aware  that  the  profit 
on  a  schooner  or  on  10,  50,  or  100  vessels  may  not  be  very  large. 

Q.  It  is  worth  having  f — ^A.  It  is  some  advantage,  I  am  satisfied,  but 
it  is  not  an  equivalent. 

Joseph  Campbixl  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Dana : 

Question.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  never  heard  any- 
thing about  reports — official  reports,  or  petitions,  or  proposals  for  boun- 
ties or  gifts — to  relieve  the  distressed  condition  of  the  fishermen.— An- 
swer, l^ot  any  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  been  in  Nova  Scotia,  have  you  not! — A.  I  have 
been  away  in  the  States  a  good  deal. 

Q.  But  you  have  been  in  Nova  Scotia  within  six,  eighty  or  ten  years?— 
A.  I  have  been,  off  and  on. 

Q.  And  in  Cape  Breton  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  have  here  a  document  signed  by  H.  W.  Johnston,  wha 
I  believe,  was  the  assistant,  or  deputy,  in  Halifax,  of  the  minister  of 
marine  and  fisheries  for  the  Dominion,  to  the  Hon.  Peter  Mitchell,  who 
was  the  bead  of  the  department    It  is  dated  in  1868.    Now,  I  want  to 
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see  if  ibis  will  recall  something  to  yoar  memory.    Yon  recollect  the 
date,  1868,    Among  other  things  he  says : 

For  many  years  tbe  insbore  fishery  bas  been  pursued  with  yaryiog  success.  During  8om» 
years  the  catch  of  hearing,  mackereli  cod,  &c.,  has  been  such  as  to  place  the  fishermen  in 
conpamtiTtly  easy  circnmstances  after  a  few  months'  work,  while  in  others  a  scanty  supply 
has  lednoed  them  almost  to  porerty. 

Not  many  yean  since  the  shore  fishery  was  abundant  and  lucrative,  seldom  decreasing  so 
greatly  as  to  cause  much  actual  want,  but  with  late  years  this  branch  of  industry  has  fallen 
off  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  a  failing  fishery  aronnd  the  shores  seems  to  excite  no  sarpriaa. 
Tbe  cause  of  this  failure  (which  during  the  last  season  has  been  almoet  total)  can  only  be 
theoretically  stated,  but  the  observation  of  experienced  persons  indicates  several  reasons  of 
considerable  importance  in  prodocuig  this  unfortunate  result 

Then  the  results  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into.  Among  other  things^ 
it  is  said  that  "  the  mackerel  make  their  appearance  mach  later  in  th& 
season,  and  are  then  hnrrying  southward  to  their  winter  haunts,  re> 
maining  but  a  short  time  along  the  shores,  and,  if  the  weather  should  be 
stormy,  the  nets  are  frequently  lost,  and  the  great  proportion  of  the  fish 
pass  by  uncaught.  So  that  the  fish  are  brought  upon  the  shores  in  No- 
vember, a  month  noted  for  violent  sales  and  stormy  weather,  when  their 
capture  becomes  much  more  hazaraous  and  difficult."  The  report  goes 
on  to  say,  ^*  the  prevalence  of  high  winds  from  the  northward  bas  with* 
out  a  doubt  a  tendency  to  drive  the  fish  far  out  into  the  deep  water, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  net  fishermen,''  and  then  goes  on  to  say : 

The  failure  of  the  inshore  fisheries  last  autumn  appears  to  have  been  nearly  a  total  otie^ 
while  tbe  deep  ■caishety  did  not  yield  nearly  so  large  a  return  as  asaal.  Ap  I  be/are  men* 
tioDedt  in  the  weetern  narta  of  the  province,  inolading  Queens,  Shelburne,  Yarmouth,  and 
Digby  Counties,  the  inhabitants  of  the  shore  do  not  rely  entirely  upon  this  shore  net  fishin|p 
fbr  a  livelihood  ;  they  are  generally  in  possession  of  smaU  vessels  in  which  they  pursue  the^^ 
bank  fishing ;  but  even  here  I  leani  there  is  very  considerable  suffering,  which  is  not  re* 
strictad  to  tna  Ssbiag  papalatian,  biit  extanda  to  smail  farmers  and  laboring  men,  and  is  tW 
laanH  of  a  failing  erop  laiat  year  and  the  want  of  Buffideat  aoip4oymeBt» 

Along  the  shorea  of  Halifax  and  Lunenburg  Counties  few,  if  any,  mackerel  were  takei» 
iMt  fall. 

Tba  foHowing  extniet  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  a  gentleman  residing  at  Cape 
Canao,  wba  la  largdy  angaged  in  fi^ng  openUans^  will  gite  soaae  idea  of  the  extent  of  tbe 
failaia  lu  Gaysboffoagh  County : 

**  The  deficiency  ofcatch  of  fall  mackerel  in  Chedabuoto  Bay,  dnringr  the  fall  of  1867,  can* 
not  be  less  than  15,000  barrels,  which,  at  a  low  average  price  of  len  dollars  per  barrel, 
MBOotmte  to  1150,000 ;  of  herring  the  short  catch  will  be  not  less  in  quantity,  and  if  I  were 
to  aay  one  half  more  it  would  be  perhaps  nearer  the  mark  ;  but  taking  the  first  figure  as  l^ 
defideocy  of  eateh  from  Cape  Canso^  including  Chedabuoto  Bay  west  to  Beaver  Light,  a 
diatance  of  sixi^  miles  (west  of  that  J  have  no  reliable  intormation),  and  nlacing  them  at 
the  low  price  of  three  dollars  per  barrel,  we  have  from  these  two  kinds  of  nsh  alone  the  sum 
•f  $19§,U0O  that  our  eastern  fishermen  (leairing  entirely  out  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
Cape  Breton)  are  short  produdng  for  1867.  Sow  add  to  this  the  almost  entire  fiiilura  of 
aome  other  kinds  of  fish  not  sogenerally  known  abroad  but  of  much  value  at  home,  dog-fish 
ID  particnlar,  of  which  in  1867  there  was  a  total  failure,  no  one  boat  producing  |4  worth 
against  |40  as  an  average  for  many  yean  past,  which,  with  a  large  falling  off  in  cod,  had* 
doek,  spring  and  summer  mackerel,  and  other  of  less  note,  we  have  at  the  smallest  possible 
cofliputatlon  a  further  defidency  of  |50,000,  making  in  all  an  aggre^te  of  $245, OW)  to  be 
borne  by  this  class  of  men  and  the  panics  who  supply  them  in  tbe  shape  of  debta  unpaid 
OB  tfaa  one  side  and  privatioB  and  deniid  of  tlie  common  necessariea  of  life,  such  as  bread^ 
BDolaMes,  tea,  coffee,  meat,  and  the  common  kinds  of  clothing,  on  the  other  side."    •     •    ^ 

The  dasa  of  men  who  are  maintained  by  tbe  shore  fisheries  are  as  a  general  mid  veiy  poor,, 
and  many  of  them  laij^ely  indebted  to  the  merchants  who  supply  them.    The  land  on  whicW 
Ibey  live  i«  in  tbe  majority  of  instanoes  roeky  and  sterile  and  incapable  of  eultfration  bevondi 
Ibe  raeiog  of  a  few  vegetables  and  a  supply  of  hay  for  tbeir  scanty  stock ;  then,  as  I  nave 
b^re  fsmarkad)  the  pnndpal  means  of  their  support  is  the  result  of  a  few  mouths*  labor, 
and  during  tbe  winter  months  they  are  mostly  unemploved,  and  thus  a  great  portion  of  the 
year  is  reroered  entfirely  unproductive ;  this  would  not  be  the  cause  of  such  evil  results  if 
tlM  preduea  of  these  fisw  months  of  labor  was  as  certain  and  as  great  as  It  formeriy  was,  but 
widi  tbe  present  frequent  short  catches  and  the  want  of  other  remunerative  employment, 
diatresa  aad  want  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  seem  almost  inevitable.    The  conclusion  from 
tbeee  fads  seems  forced  upon  ua  that  the  inshore  net  fishery  per  se  is  quite  insuflflcient  to 
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provide  for  the  necessities  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  the  question  then  arisen,  '*  Is  thk  tobe 
entirely  abandoned  as  an  industrial  pursuit,  and  if  not,  under  what  circnmstanoes  can  it  be 
profitably  pursued." 

Mr.  Dayies.  Do  you  wish  the  witness  to  nnderstand  that  joa  are 
reading  from  a  report  on  the  fisheries  of  the  Galf  of  Saint  Lavnrence ! 

Mr.  Dana.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  acquainted  with  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton.    I  laid  the  ground  for  my  questions. 

Mr.  Dayies.  Does  it  purport  to  be  a  report  as  to  the  fisheries  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Gape  Breton  f  I  am  given  to  understand  that  it  is  a  report 
as  to  a  special  locality. 

Mr.  Dana.  It  is  entitled  '^Special  Report  on  the  Distress  among  the 
!Nova  Scotia  Fishermen." 

Mr.  Dayies.  It  refers  to  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  does  it  not  f 

Mr.  Dana.  No;  not  all. 

Q.  Now,  one  plan  for  the  relief  of  this  distress  is  that  the  government 
should  furnish  vessels  to  the  fishermen  on  such  terms  that  they  could 
fish  at  less  cost  to  themselves,  the  difference  to  be  borne  by  the  general 
public.  Another  plan  Fuggested  is  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
bounties.  Did  not  yon  ever  hear  that  spoken  oft — A.  I  have  heard 
^bounties  encouraged  ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  not  you  understand  that  the  reason  they  were  talked  of  was 
because  there  had  been  so  great  a  failure  and  so  much  poverty  among 
the  fishing  classes  f— A.  I  did  not  understand  it.  I  did  not  see  it  in  my 
time  at  all. 

Q.  Anotl^er  reason  given  is,  that  '^  the  pogies,  the  only  real  mackerel 
l)ait,  is  not  caught  east  of  Portland,  and  must  all  be  imported  for  our 
fleet,  the  increased  cost  of  which,  added  to  the  American  duty,  the  flBh- 
erman  has  to  pay  on  his  share  of  fish,  besides  charges  of  transportatioD, 
place  him  in  the  position  that  if  he  catches  during  the  season,  to  his 
own  share,  40  barrels  of  mackerel  in  one  vessel,  he  has  not  made  as  good 
fk  season  by  about  $100  gold  as  if  he  had  been  in  an  American  bo^ 
tom."  Now,  then,  these  two  methods  of  relief  are  suggested,  and  this 
report  sets  forth  very  strongly,  indeed,  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  fisheries  in  1868,  and  for  one  or  two  years  before, 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  Gape  Breton.  You  have  been  in  those  countries 
and  belong  to  the  same  Dominion  f — A.  Yes;  but  we  did  not  fish  but 
very  little  there. 

Q.  Haven't  you  heard  of  this  f  Has  it  not  come  to  your  ears  f — A. 
No ;  the  report  was  not  made  any  way  strong  to  come  to  our  ears. 

(j.  Is  not  that  strong  enough  t  Then  there  is  a  committee  of  relief, 
the  report  of  which  is  as  follows : 

Tbe  committee  appointed  bj  the  house  of  assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  subject  of  the 
distressed  fishermen  of  the  province,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

1.  That  they  have  had  a  conference  with  the  committee  of  Halifax  citizens  appointed  for 
a  like  purpose,  and  it  has  been  mutually  agreed  that  out  of  the  present  available  funds  of 
417,000,  or  thereabouts,  they  shall  receive  as  the  fair  proportion  for  the  county  of  Halifax 
the  sum  of  |4,000 ;  and  that  of  future  contributions  one-nfth  shall  be  paid  over  to  aaid  com- 
mittee. 

2.  The  committee  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $5,000  should  be  appropriated  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  province  for  general  distribution. 

3.  The  committee,  after  careful  examination  and  inquiry,  are  satisfied  that  there  exists  at 
the  present  time  among  the  fishing  population  of  the  counties  of  Digby,  Yarmouth,  Shel- 
burne,  Queens,  Lunenburg,  Halifax,  Gujrsborough,  Antieonish,  Richmond,  Invemeas,  Yk- 
toria,  and  Cape  Breton  great  and  wide-spread  distress  and  destitution. 

4.  Your  committee  are  also  satisfied  that  this  distress  will  rather  increase  than  diminish 
from  the  present  date  until  the  first  of  June  next,  and  that  unless  extensive  ftnd  permaiient 
arrangements  be  made,  manj  will  perish  from  starvation. 

5.  The  committee  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  there  is  urgent  necessity,  not  onl j  for  relief 
from  the  provincial  authorities,  but  for  a  loud  call  upon  the  charity  and  generoaity  of  the 
citizens  of  this  and  the  neighboring  provinces. 
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6.  Tht  committee  recommend  that  a  snitable  board  be  appointed  by  the  flfovernment  in 
each  of  the  above  counties,  to  talce  charge  of  and  distribute  the  relief  so  provided. 

7.  Your  committee  have  thus  partially  reported,  and  be^:  leave  to  recommend  that  five 
hundred  copies  of  this  report  be  published  for  eeneral  distribution,  and  that  the  substance 
of  this  report  be  forwarded  by  telegraph  for  publication  in  this  and  the  neighboring  prov- 
iooes.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

•JOHN  K.  RYERSON 
H.  BLANC  HARD. 
M.  B.  DE8BRISAY, 
J.  A.  KIRK, 
URBAIN  DOUCETT, 
SAMUEL   FREEMAN, 
JOSIAH  HOOPER, 
ALONZO  WHITE, 
JOHN  ROSS. 

Tbat  committee  was  not  a  voluntary  one,  bat  was  appointed  by  the 
boDse  of  assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  snbjeot  of  the  distress  of  the 
fishermen  of  Nova  Scotia.  A  lond  call  was  made,  not  only  npon  the 
people  of  this  province,  bat  npon  those  of  the  neighboring  provinces, 
for  relief  for  yoar  brother  fishermen.  Then  the  sn^ect  was  reterred  to 
in  the  speech  of  his  honor  the  lieatenant-governor  in  the  following 
terms:  *^  While  rejoicing  that  the  hnsbandman  in  the  past  season  has 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  deficient  harvest,  I  regret  that  an  almost 
total  failure  in  the  fishery  has  produced  much  and  general  distress 
among  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry,  and  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  considerable  advances  from  the  public  treasury  for 
their  relief,  an  account  of  which  will  be  submitted  for  the  junction  and 
approval  of  your  legislature."  A  similar  reference  was  made  in  the 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  Governor  Doyle.  Subsequently  to 
that  his  honor  announced  that  ^*  the  legislatures  of  Ontario  and  Qaebec 
have  contributed  the  munificent  sum  of  $5,000  and  $4,000  respectively 
towards  the  relief  of  the  distressed  fishermen  of  this  province."  So 
tbat  they  had  contributions  in  all  the  provinces,  and  yet  you  say  you 
never  heard  of  it  f — A.  No ;  I  did  not  hear  of  it,  and  did  not  feel  the 
effect  of  it. 

Mr.  Dana.  You  were  sailing  under  the  American  flag  and  paying  no 
dotiee.    Yon  got  out  of  the  way  of  it. 

Q«  Do  yon  read  the  newspapers  ? — A.  I  do,  sir;  sometimes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  Quebec  papers  t  Here  is  a  Quebec  paper 
called  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  t  I  have  a  copy 
of  that  paper  here  dated  15th  October,  1875,  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  the  distress  in  Labrador.  Did  you  hear  of  that  t — A.  I  heard  of  the 
failure  of  the  fisheries,  not  of  distress. 

Q.  Bat  you  supposed  that  if  the  fisheries  failed  there  would  be  dis- 
tress f    The  following  is  what  appears  in  the  paper  I  have  referred  to : 

**  We  regret  to  bear  from  a  most  reliable  source  that,  owing  to  the 
fiiilure  of  tiie  gulf  fisheries  this  season,  there  is  the  gravest  reason  to 
apprehend  the  prevalence  of  great  distress,  if  not  of  positive  starvation, 
during  the  coming  winter  among  the  scattered  fishing  population  along 
the  droary  rock-bound  coast  of  Labrador." 

The  article  goes  on  to  give  the  particulars,  which  I  need  not  read  at 
length.  I  think  you  must  have  he^rd  of  that  state  of  things.  There 
were  debates  in  the  legislature  on  this  subject.  There  is  the  governor's 
speech,  in  which  he  says  that,  ^^  while  rejoicing  that  the  husbandman 
has  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  deficient  harvest,  he  has  to  report 
an  almost  total  failure  of  the  fisheries,  that  has  produced  much  and  gen- 
eral distress  among  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry,"  and  in 
which  he  states  that  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  considerable 
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adyances  from  the  poblio  treaeary  for  tbeir  relief.  Then  there  was  the 
reply  of  the  hoase  of  assembly :  ^<  We  highly  approve  of  the  effotts 
made  by  yoor  excellency  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  fishermen,  and  in 
common  with  yonr  excellency  we  regret  that  the  fiiilore  in  that  branch 
of  industry  has  occasioned  mnch  and  general  distress  among  a  nsefnl 
class  of  the  people."  Then  there  was  a  speech  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  a 
vote  of  t5|000  by  the  honae  for  the  relief  of  the  fishermen.  Then  Mr. 
Cochran  spokci  and  Mr.  White,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  and  then 
the  house  passed  a  resolution  in  aid  of  the  fishing  population  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Oape  Breton.  And  then  you  had  distress  in  Labrador.  Yon 
knew  that  the  fishery  bad  failed,  and  you  might  assume  from  that  that 
there  would  be  some  distress,  might  you  not  t 

A.  Certainly  it  failed }  but  regarding  the  distress  you  have  been 
speaking  of,  we  have  not  felt  that. 

Q.  And  this  did  not  come  to  your  notice  f*-A.  No. 

Mr.  Datixb.  Tonr  lefereoce  is  to  one  year^-1868 1 

Mr.  Dana.  That  was  the  time  action  was  taken ;  bat  the  report  of 
Mr.  Johnston  shows  that  it  had  been  going  on  fbr  some  years.  He  says, 
^  Not  many  yeara  since,''  &c,  and  ^^  of  late  years,"  &c.,  showing  that  it 
had  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years. 

No.  7. 

Monday,  Auguit  & 
The  conference  met 

Hon.  Geoboe  William  Howlan,  Casenmpecque,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  called  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  are  a  senator  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  t— Answer 
Yes. 

Q.  Formerly,  I  believe,  you  were  a  member  of  the  ezeoutive  ooandl 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  t— A.  Nearly  12  years,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  fisheries  of  the 
island  t — ^A.  Yes,  somewhat. 

Q.  Fot  how  many  years  f— A.  I  think  from  about  1852  down  to  tiie 
present  time. 

Q.  You  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  carried  on  a  large  business  at  Oascumpecque  f — A.  Some 
at  Cascumpecque,  some  at  Tignish,  and  around  the  shores  of  North 
Cape. 

Q.  You  are  at  present  engaged  in  that  business  f— A.  Yes. 

Q-  What  distance  from  the  land  are  mackerel  caught  at  the  island  t^ 
A.  You  have  reference  to  our  shore  fisheries  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  From  about  one  mile  to  two  miles. 

Q.  With  regard  to  all  the  fishing— the  schooner  fishing  and  boat  fish- 
ing—within what  distance  from  the  land  are  mackerel  caaprht  ronnd 
Prince  Edward  Island  f— A.  By  schooners  round  Prince  Edward  lalandt 

Q.  By  the  foreign  fleet— by  the  American  fleet  f — A.  The  Americaa 
fleet  tish  outside  the  line,  and  inside  the  line,  when  they  have  the  privi- 
lege to  do  so. 

Q.  In  the  whole  fisheries,  what  proportion  of  the  fish  are  caught  within 
S  miles  of  the  land  f— A.  By  the  people  of  Prince  Edward  Island  f 

Q.  I  mean  altogether  f— A.  By  all  peoples — ^by  all  fishermen  f  We 
catch  our  fish— our  shore  fisheries  are  altogether  within  3  miles. 
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Q.  The  island  fisherfneo  catoh  their  fish  altogether  within  3  miles  of 
the  shore  f — A.  That  is  onr  staple  fish — mackerel,  cod,  hake,  and  had* 
dook. 

Q.  Ton  are  speaking  of  the  boat  fishing  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Of  what  size  are  the  boats  f — A.  They  are  i^l  the  way  from  15  to 
30  feet  keel. 

Q.  What  distanee  can  they  go  from  the  land  t — ^A.  Well,  most  of 
onr  fishing  is  done  within  three  miles  of  shore. 

Q.  Are  yonr  boats  adapted  for  going  ont  a  greater  distance  than  3 
miles  f — ^A.  Some  are  and  some  are  not. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  so  adapted  f — A.  Of  all  the  boats  of 
Prince  Sdward  Island,  I  shonld  think  aboat  25  per  cent. 

Q.  Abont  25  per  cent,  are  adapted  to  outside  Ashing  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  those  boats  engage  in  the  ontside  fishing  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  Bot  f — A.  Tto  only  way  in  which  they  engage  in  ontside 
fishing  is  when  they  are  driven  by  stress  of  weather  from  one  side  of 
the  idaod  to  another. 

Q.  They  don't  fish  ontside  three  miles,  although  adapted  to  itt — ^A. 
They  could  go  outside. 

Q.  They  could  carry  it  on  if  it  was  profitable  f — A.  They  are  not  fit- 
tid  An*  it.  Their  lines  are  not  long  enough  for  it  to  begin  with.  There 
is  no  fishing  ontside  of  the  limits  exeeiit  they  go  to  Banks,  Miscon,  and 
Bradley. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  American  fishermen  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  island  f — A.  I  am  somewhat  acquainted 
with  them. 

Q.  Ftom  ail  the  information  you  possess  and  from  your  own  knowl- 
edge, where  are  the  greater  proportion  of  fish  caught  by  the  Amencan 
fleet — what  distanee  from  the  land  t — A.  Do  you  mean  around  Prince 
Bdward  Island  f 

Q.  Yea. — A.  The  greater  portion  of  fish  at  this  season  are  caught  at 
what  18  termed  the  bend  of  the  island,  off  Bustico ;  also,  from  North 
Oape  to  East  Point,  and  from  North  Cape  to  West  Point. 

Q.  That  is,  by  the  American  fleet  f — A.  These  are  the  usual  fishing- 
grounds,  and  atoo  fipom  St.  Peter's  Island  to  East  Point. 

Q.  These  are  the  fishing-grounds  used  by  Araeriean  fishermen  1 — A. 
They  use  them  when  they  iMve  the  liberty  to  use  them.  These  are  the 
best  fishing-grounds. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  of  the  shore  are  the  greater  proportion  of 
ish  eaught  by  the  American  fleet  t — A.  Do  yon  speak  with  regard  to  the 
island  f 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  very  places  you  have  last  mentioned. — A.  The 
majority  of  the  catch  is  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  American  vessels  leave  home,  the  direction 
in  which  they  come,  and  where  they  fish  1 — A.  On  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  coast  t 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  time  they  leave  their  own  ports,  and  the  route 
ttiey  take  1 — A.  When  they  set  away  for  the  bay  fishing  the  first  plaee 
th^  strike  is  Bank  Bradley,  off  North  Cape.  They  come  there  direct. 
They  perhaps  stop  at  Ganso  to  refit. 

Q.  About  what  time  do  they  airive  at  Bank  Bradley  f — A.  From  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  June. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  fish  there  f — A.  They  get  the  early  fish  there. 

Q.  How  many  days  do  they  fish  there! — A.  That  will  depend  upoa 
the  state  of  the  season.  Perhaps  during  one  week  or  ten  days  the  fish 
aie  there. 
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Q.  That  bank  is  how  many  miles  from  the  shore  t — A.  Perhaps  15  or 
20  milecu 

Q.  Until  what  period  do  the  vessels  remain  in  the  bay  f — A.  Until  aboot 
the  first  week  in  October. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fish  during  that  period  1 — A.  The  general  fishing- 
ground  is  around  North  Gape. 

Q.  During  the  whole  summer! — ^A.  The  summer  fishing  is  from  there 
around. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  there  from  the  time  they  arrive  on  the  shores  of  the 
island  to  the  time  they  leave  t — A.  Yes ;  from  G^rgetown  to  Souria, 
and  firom  there  to  North  Gape. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  places  where  they  fish  after  that  t — As  When 
they  leave  the  island  they  go  to  Port  Hood,  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  During  all  that  period  the  vessels  are  fishing  near  shore f-— A 
Unless  we  have  a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind  ofif  shore,  and  then  they  go 
off. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  t — A.  Perhaps  during  the  duration  of  the 
gale — three  days. 

Q.  Then  they  return  to  the  shore  again! — ^A.  Yes;  they  may  not, 
however,  return  to  exactly  the  same  places. 

Q.  Have  yon  visited  the  fishing  ports  of  the  United  States — Olouces- 
ter  and  other  ports  t — A.  Once  or  twice  I  have  been  to  Gloucester. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  persons  there  whose  capital  is  en« 
gaged  in  the  fishing  business! — ^A.  With  some  of  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  do  business  for  them  ! — ^A.  Sometimes  I  do  business  for 
them. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  communication  or  conversation  with  them  on 
the  subject  of  fishing! — ^A.  Yes ;  several  times. 

Q.  And  with  the  masters  of  those  vessels  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  upon  what  terms  they  fish !  Describe  the  mode 
of  fitting  out  and  the  terms  on  which  the  fishermen  go  in  the  vessels. — 
A.  The  terms  are  different  at  different  places.  At  Gloucester  the  sys- 
tem is  called  the  Gape  Ann  lay.  At  Gape  God  it  is  the  South  Shore 
lay.  The  usual  custom  that  prevails  is  what  is  called  halMine.  The 
owner  finds  the  vessel  and  fits  her  out,  and  the  crew  generally  get  one- 
half  of  the  fish,  and  pay  the  captain  from  2^  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
catch.  When  the  system  of  licenses  prevailed,  the  crew  usually  paid 
the  license,  and  in  some  instances,  under  a  good  master,  they  paid  berUi 
money.  The  cook  is  generally  paid  by  the  crew,  as  they  like  to  live 
well.  The  general  pay  of  a  good  cook  is  almost  as  much  as  a  master 
has. 

Q.  Can  you  see  the  vessels  fishing  from  the  place  where  yon  reside!— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  they  fish  ! — A.  It  depends  whether 
they  fish  inshore  or  not.  This  time  of  the  season  they  are  generally 
fishing  inshore. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  inshore! — A.  Say  within  two  miles  of  the 
shore. 

Q.  Are  the  vessels  lying  within  two  miles  of  the  shore!— A.  Yes,  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  business,  wonld  it  be  reasonably 
practicable  for  the  American  fleet  to  carry  on  fishing,  if  they  were  ex- 
cluded firom  fishing  within  three  miles  from  the  shore! — ^A.  I  wonld  not 
oare  to  engage  in  it  myself. 

Q.  Wonld  you  do  so!-— A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Not  if  you  were  rigidly  excluded  from  fishing  within  three  miles 
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of  the  shore f — ^A.  The  iaformation  I  have  on  that  point  is  this:  The 
irritation  caused  by  the  continaons  watchfulness  and  care  of  the  cut- 
ters  

Q.  Before  you  go  into  that  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  would  do 
so,  assuming  you  were  rigidly  excluded  beyond  a  line  three  miles  from 
land  t— A.  I  would  not 

Q.  You  say  you  would  not  engage  in  the  business ;  would  it  be  a 
profitable  business  t — A.  I  think  not — not  from  my  experience.  My  ex- 
planation is  this :  It  is  generally  difficult  to  procure  a  good  crew  of  men 
to  fish  in  any  waters  where  they  are  peculiarly  embarrassed  and  irritated 
from  time  to  time  from  the  watchfulness  and  care  generally  exercised 
in  these  cases.  Men  dislike  to  do  it  unless  they  have  the  right  to  fish 
inshore— the  right  to  fish  wherever  they  find  fish. 

Q.  Yon  are  speaking  of  a  case  where  by  law  they  are  excluded  and 
where  they  violate  the  law  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  a  case  where  they  are  by  the  law  excluded  and 
where  they  obey  the  law.  Suppose  they  were  to  be  excluded,  and  sup- 
pose they  were  to  be  so  excluded  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  come 
over  that  line,  what  would  be  the  effect  t — A.  The  chances  would  be  very 
much  against  any  vessel  making  a  fare. 

Q.  From  your  communication  with  masters  and  owners  and  persons 
engaged  in  the  business,  do  you  think  they  would  engage  in  iti  Have 
yon  had  conversation  with  them  on  the  point  f — ^A.  I  have  conversed 
with  several  masters  and  owners. 

Q.  Would  they  fit  out  vessels  t — A.  They  would  hesitate  to  do  so. 
I  don't  think  any  man  would  commence  the  business  and  put  his 
capitis  into  it  if  he  knew  he  would  be  excluded  from  the  inshore  fisheries. 
That  is  generally  the  information  I  have  received  from  them. 

Q.  Why  would  you  not  engage  in  the  business  if  excluded  from  fish- 
ing within  three  miles  f — A.  My  experience  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
that  unless  they  had  the  right  to  the  inshore  fishing  the  business  would 
be  a  failure. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  season  when  the  majority  of  the  fish  were 
caught  outside  t — A.  By  American  fishermen  t 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  certainly  could  not  tell  you.  I  have  never  been  on  board 
the  American  fishing  vessels.  The  general  feeling  among  Americans  is 
that  they  very  much  wish  to  have  the  use  of  the  inshore  fishery  as  on 
that  depends  pretty  much  the  success  of  their  voyages.  That  is  the  im- 
pression I  have  always  received  from  both  owners  and  masters. 

Q.  During  how  long  a  period  f — ^A.  Ever  since  1  have  been  connected 
with  the  business.    That  is  the  universal  feeling. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  other  opinion  expressed  during  that 
period  t — ^A.  By  the  fishermen  themselves  t 

Q.  Yes,  by  them. — A.  No ;  it  is  the  almost  universal  opinion. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  any  other  opinion  expressed  t  A.  I  have 
heiud  other  opinions.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  experience  of  masters 
and  owners  of  vessels!  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  heard  any  other 
opinion  from  them. 

Q.  During  the  periods  when  they  were  restricted  by  law,  I  want  to 
know  whether  they  fished  within  the  three-mile  limit  during  the  time 
when  the  cutters  were  on  the  coast  watching  them  t — A.  Do  you  speak 
of  vessels  which  had  no  licenses  f 

Q.  Unlicensed  vessels  t — A.  I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  they  kept  pretty 
well  clear  of  the  three  miles,  but  at  times  they  got  inside. 

Q.  Yon  have  spoken  about  irritation ;  I  want  you  now  to  explain  that.  I 
think  you  said  they  did  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to  cutters  coming  after 
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themt — A.  Toa  oan  readily  nnderetaBd  that  a  flsbiog  vewael  i8  dif- 
ferent from  almost  any  other  vessel,  as  eaeh  of  the  crew  is  as  amoh  in- 
terested in  the  voyage  as  the  master,  they  working  on  joint  aeeeant 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  know  whether  they  have  been  fishing  inside  tlie 
three-mile  limit  or  not.  A  vessel  fishing  along  the  sliore  itoa  Mertt 
Cape  to  Kildare,  keeping  inshore  within  the  three-mile  limit,  might  drift 
oat  at  night  and  find  itself  off  Bnstioo  at  daylight,  or  it  might  ran  down 
BO  as  to  make  the  land  at  daybreak. 

Q.  I  ask  yon  whether  yoa  did  not  mean  that  the  owners  of  vessob 
did  not  wish  to  be  sabjeoted  to  irritation  and  aanoyance  t— A.  Fnwi 
the  experience  and  conversation  I  have  had  with  owners  of  vessels,  the 
eondosion  in  their  minds  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  almost  a  neeessity  of 
the  voyage  that  they  shonld  have  the  right  to  the  inshore  fisheiiei 
for  they  ran  the  risk  of  losing  not  only  their  vessel  bat  their  ontfit 

Q.  Did  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  captared  f — A.  In  some  iastsnoes 
they  were  o^>tared. 

Q.  Those  persons  of  whom  yon  have  spoken,  were  they  in  the  habit 
of  ranning  the  risk  of  being  captared  by  entering  the  three-mile  limit 
when  the  cutters  were  not  in  sight  f — A.  When  the  ontters  were  not  in 
sight  they  were  in  the  habit  of  going  within  the  three-mile  limit* 

Q.  Yon  are  speaking  of  yonr  commanicatioas  with  the  o^[>tMOS  f — A. 
Yes,  that  is  my  experience. 

Q.  That  is  knowledge  gathered  from  them  t — A.  Yes,  and  by  actoal 
observation  as  well. 

Q.  Was  there  any  possibility  of  gaarding  the  coast  with  the  namber 
of  cntters  osed  f — A.  I  think  not ;  it  was  almost  impossible  to  gnard 
the  coast. 

Q.  Yon  might  describe  how  that  was  t — A.  The  steamers  (the  cntters) 
generally  were  in  Gascnmpecqae  Harbor,  and  the  vessels  watch  them 
come  and  go  in.  The  steamers  cannot  enter  Bastico  HaiiM>r  and  New 
London ;  one  steamer  was  lost  there. 

Q.  It  was  difficult  for  the  steamers  to  enter  other  harbors  f — A.  Yes, 
on  accoant  of  the  shoal  water. 

Q.  Where  woald  the  steamers  be  f — A.  They  wonld  be  oatside. 

Q.  How  far  oat1«*A.  In  fonr,  five  or  ten  fathoms. 

Q.  In  that  case  they  woald  always  be  seen  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  woald  prove  a  great  diffiealty  in  protecting  the  flsh«ries  f— 
A.  There  woald  be  in  that  way,  becanse  while  the  cotters  were  here  the 
American  vessels  might  be  fishing  within  the  limits,  from  West  Gape  to 
North  Gape. 

Q.  How  many  miles  of  coast  would  that  be— -and  the  whole  coast 
Kne  t — A.  About  IW  miles  from  East  Point  to  North  Point,  about  45 
miles  firom  North  Point  to  West  Point ;  the  total  length  from  300  to  400 
miles.  From  Oharlottetown  to  Bummerside  the  coast  is  not  frequented 
by  mackerel  on  account  of  the  formation  of  the  bottom  of  the  Onlf  . 

Q.  Abont  the  state  of  the  Island  fisheries,  you  have  a  large  namber 
of  fishing  boats  on  the  Island  f — ^A.  Yes,  there  is  a  good  number. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  boat -fishing  is  a  valuable  fishing  f — A. 
We  look  on  it  as  such. 

Q.  Abont  how  many  boats  have  you  there  f — A.  Between  1,300  and 
1^500. 

Q.  Of  late  years  the  boat-fishing  has  ia«reased  t— A.  A  good  deal 
since  1870. 

Q.  How  mneh  has  it  increased  since  that  datef — A.  The  number  was 
doubled  I  think  between  1860  and  1870,  and  it  has  increased  since  1870 
by  about  300  boats. 
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Q.  Is  there  ftnj  eohooner-ftshing  carried  on  from  the  island  f — A.  Not 
as  mach  as  fer»eri  j. 

Q.  What  do  joa  oonaictor  the  reason  of  the  decline  f — A.  The  reaeon 
vhy  we  haTe  gone  fnm  schooner  into  boat  tebing  is  this :  After  the 
lefiNeal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  vessels  which  carried  on  our  busi- 
ness carried  on  not  only  the  fi€^ng  business,  bat  that  of  carrying  agri- 
cnltnral  prodoce.  In  sjpring  they  wonld  be  employed  in  carrying  oats 
and  poti^toes  to  the  nearest  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  they  would 
go  oat  fishing  in  the  fall.  When  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  repealed 
only  25  per  cent,  of  our  population  were  engaged  in  fisAiing  and  75  per 
cent  in  agricaltnre.  We  necessarily  had  to  find  new  markets  for  our 
produce.  We  sold  our  schooners  and  built  brigs  and  barques,  and  sent 
oor  oats  in  that  way  to  Bngland  and  to  France.  Having  the  inshore 
fisheries  preserved  to  us,  we  put  our  money  either  into  small  fishing 
beats  or  uito  larger  vessels,  brigs  and  barques,  and  in  that  way  our 
mackerel  fleet  has  decreased.    We  have  not  more  than  35  or  40  vessels 

DOW. 

Q.  There  is  ample  opportunity  to  carry  on  the  boat-fishing  there  t — 
A.  The  opportunity  is  unlimited. 

Q.  Ton  consider  boat-fishing  more  profitable  than  schooner-ishing  t — 
A.  We  do. 

Q.  Can  yon  carry  it  on  wit^  less  capital t — A.  Yes;  a  well-fitted 
ishteg  vessel  of  60  or  70  tons  wonld  cost  (5,000.  That  sum  would  pur- 
chase perhaps  25  boats.  So  that  while  the  vessel  would  have  the  catch 
of  12  or  14  men,  you  would  have  from  the  same  capital  Invested  in 
boats  the  catch  of  75  men. 

Q.  The  question  arises  whether  yon  have  t^e  capital  to  carry  on  the 
bnsuiess,  suppose  you  had  the  fishing  all  to  yourselves  t— A.  We  could 
very  well  attract  capital ;  but  while  the  fisheries  question  is  in  a  state  of 
irritalion  no  men  care  to  put  much  capital  into  it. 

Q.  Tea  wonld  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  capital  if  you  had  the 
fisheries  exclusively  to  yourselves  1 — A.  I  don't  think  there  would  be 
any  difficulty. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  it  wonld  be  increased  t — A.  It  wonld 
be  increased,  at  all  events,  to  within  the  possible  number  of  men  wecould 
devote  to  it.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the  fishermen  are  farmers  as 
well.  The  fisheries  are  only  in  their  infancy  around  Prince  Edward 
Uand. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  of  the  island  t — 
A.  About  25  per  cent. 

Q.  About  what  would  be  the  number  t — A.  Galling  the  population 
100,000,  and  taking  the  number  at  20  per  cent.,  there  will  be  about 
5)000  men  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  directly  and  indirectly. 

Q.  Ton  say  they  are  partially  engaged  in  farming? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Haa  the  fishing  interest  been  promoted  to  any  extent  by  the  ex- 
closion  of  the  American  fishermen  during  those  periods  they  were  ex- 
duded  or  partially  excluded  t — A.  Do  you  re^er  to  the  promodoiiof  our 
iashore  flsberies  f 

Q.  Yes ;  during  the  time  the  American  fishermen  were  excluded  or 
partially  excluded,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  did 
your  people  obtain  any  benefit  from  the  protection  of  the  inshore  fisher- 
ies t— A.  I  think  experienoe  will  show  they  have.  That  is  our  impres- 
sion. That  is  the  general  impression  of  those  on  the  island  engaged  in 
the  fisheries. 

Q.  That  was  the  effect  of  the  abrogation  of  Uie  treaty  t — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Sappo8ing  American  fishermen  were  excluded  entirely,  what  in 
yoor  opinion  wonid  be  the  efiRect  t— A.  To  the  shore  fisheries  t 

Q.  To  the  Canadian  fisheries. — A.  My  opinion  is,  that  while  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  the  American  fishermen  coming  to  ns,  still,  speaking 
from  an  abstract  point  as  to  whether  the  fisheries  woald  be  more  valaa- 
ble  to  us  if  left  to  the  island  people,  I  say  yes. 

Q.  It  wonId  be  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  fishermen  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Explain  how  it  would  be  so. — A.  One  reason  would  be  this :  that 
having  the  inshore  fisheries  protected  and  altogether  for  the  use  of  Ae 
Dominion  fishermen,  a  larger  amount  of  capital  would  be  invested  and 
a  larger  qaantity  of  fish  would  be  taken. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  consider  this  in  view  of  any  duty  that  might  be  im- 
posed by  the  United  States. — A.  So  far  as  the  duties  are  concerned,  they 
regulate  themselves,  like  the  laws  of  all  other  commerce. 

Q.  Considering  that  the  United  States  would  have  the  right  to  im- 
posie  any  duty,  do  you,  in  view  of  that,  hold  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Canadian  fishermen  to  exclude  Americans  t — A. 
I  do,  from  the  inshore  fisheries. 

Q.  You  are  decidedly  of  that  opinion  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  such  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  t — A.  Yes;  it  is  pretty  much  the  general  opinion 
of  those  engaged  in  the  fisheries  at  the  island. 

Q.  Who,  in  your  opinion,  would  pay  and  have  paid  the  duty,  under 
the  circumstances,  where  it  has  been  imposed  by  the  United  States  t — 
A.  We  generally  look  upon  the  consumers  as  having  to  pay  it.  It  de- 
pends altogether  upon  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Q.  Is  that  a  theory  of  yours,  or  is  it  your  experience  T — A.  The  aver* 
age  taken  during  the  time  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  the  average 
since  will  lead  to  that  conclusion.  There  is  no  question  that  when  the 
right  to  a  market  during  several  years  for  a  great  interest,  and  the  bus- 
iness necessarily  growing  out  of  such  an  investment,  is  checked,  it  gives 
rise  to  a  different  state  of  affairs ;  but  if  the  fisheries  were  placed  exdu- 
sively  for  the  use  of  Canadian  fishermen,  I  am  deliberately  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  for  them,  because  it  does  not  follow  that  in  the 
exercise  of  the  wisdom  a  man  brings  to  bear  on  his  business  it  is  neces- 
sary to  follow  mackerel  at  all.  There  are  some  portions  of  the  fisheries 
in  which  they  prohibit  or  discountenance  the  catching  of  mackerel.  In 
Bay  Chaleur  they  discountenance  the  catching  of  mackerel  and  catch 
cod.  It  has  been  an  open  question  whether  fishing  for  cod,  hake,  and 
haddock  would  not  be  more  profitable. 

Q.  If  the  American  fleet  were  excluded  from  the  fisheries  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  what  other  source  of  supply  would  be  open  to  them  f — 
A.  They  have  the  right  to  fish  outside  three  miles  and  in  their  own 
waters. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  an  unprofitable  business  fishing  there  f — Ai  I 
think  so.    I  should  not  care  to  embark  in  it. 

Q.  I  am  now  asking  you,  in  view  of  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  foreign 
fishing- vessels  from  our  inshore  fisheries,  what  would  be  the  efiEectt — A. 
I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  speaking  altogether  with 
reference  to  Prince  Edward  Idand  fisheries;  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  American  coast,  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that  we  should  not  have  to  pay  the  duty  imposed 
by  the  United  States  f — A.  It  depends  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
If  the  quantity  of  fish  required  by  the  United  States  is  100,000  barrels, 
and  the  catch  by  the  American  fishermen  is  only  60,000,  it  follows  that 
they  are  40  per  cent,  short.    So  up  goes  the  price  of  mackerel,  and  they 
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most  go  oatside  for  them.  That  was  dearly  established  last  year  iu  po- 
tatoes. While  they  were  20c.  a  bashel  at  the  island,  they  were  exported 
and  sold  at  (1.10  in  the  United  States.  The  consumer  mast  have  paid 
the  doty. 

Q.  What  was  the  daty  levied  on  those  sent  to  the  United  States  f — A. 
Fifteen  cents  a  bashel,  I  think. 

Q.  What  were  the  prices  of  mackerel  from  1860  to  1865,  and  from  1865 
sobseqaently ;  were  mackerel  higher  or  lower  t — A.  The  average  from 
1860  to  1865  was  (11.60,  American  cnrrency,  gross.  From  1866  to  1872 
the  price  was  (14. 

Q.  The  price  was  higher  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty 
than  it  was  before  f — A.  The  average  price  was  higher. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  What  description  of  fish  are  you  now  speaking  of  f — A.  Mackerel. 

Q.  What  nambers  t — ^A.  Taking  the  average  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  dar- 
ing that  period.  A  better  illastration  of  the  way  in  which  prices  go  up 
and  down  would  be  to  take  the  prices  of  the  past  two  years.  Here  is 
the  return  of  the  Boston  Fish  Bureau  for  1875  and  1876.  In  1875  home- 
caught  fish  were  23,000  barrels;  foreign-caught  fish,  61,000  barrels. 
The  prices  ranged  firom  (19.25  for  No.  1  to  (10.50  for  No.  2,  and  (7.40 
for  No.  3.  The  next  year  the  position  is  reversed.  In  1876  the  home- 
caught  Aah  were  82,935  barrels;  foreign  caught,  43,000.  That  year  the 
prices  were  (14,  (8,  and  (6.  So  the  price  goes  up  and  down  with  the 
catch. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  you  would  have  control  of  the  markets  f — A. 
The  fisheries  of  the  United  States  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  Ameri- 
can markets.  The  item  of  mackerel,  of  which  I  am  particularly  speak- 
ing, is  an  item  of  export  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  luxury.  We  in  the  fishing  trade  general  think  that  pork  and  mack- 
erel carry  their  values  together — that  the  American  puts  one  of  the  two 
into  his  bouse  in  the  winter,  either  a  barrel  of  the  best  pork  or  a  barrel 
of  mackerel.  It  would  appear  on  looking  over  the  statistics  that  while 
the  modes  of  catching  mackerel,  the  number  of  vessels  and  men  em- 
ployed, have  been  increasing  every  year,  from  which  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  that  the  fish  would  get  lower  in  price,  such  is  not  the 
case.  Thirty  years  ago  they  were  cheaper  than  to-day.  The  prices 
thirty  years  ago  were— No.  1,  (5.30 ;  No.  2,  (4.60 ;  No.  3,  (3.50. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  during  the  existence  of  the  B^iprocity  Treaty ;  what  was  the 
maximum  tonnage  T — A.  I  think  in  1854,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
treaty,  the  tonnage  was  about  154,000  tons.  From  1854  to  1862  it  ran 
up  to  203,000  tons  odd. 

Q.  What  was  the  highest  tonnage  t — A.  203,000  tons. 

Q.  Did  it  rise  or  fall  after  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  ? — A.  From 
1862  to  1868  (in  1866  the  treaty  was  abrogated)  it  fell  from  203,000  to 
84,000. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  thatf — A.  To  a  variety  of  reasons.  A 
number  of  vessels  went  into  other  businesses,  for  one  thing — into  the 
coasting  trade  and  into  other  lines  of  business. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  American  fleet  f — ^A.  Yes.  Another 
reason  was  the  irritation  caused  by  the  surveillance  exercised  inshore 
of  the  gulf. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  had  an  effect  on  it  or  not  t — A«  I  think  it 
had  a  very  serious  effect  upon  it  from  what  I  can  learn. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  well-informed  Amerieans  on  the  aalijeott-- 
A.  A  good  many  of  the  owners  of  vessels  in  Oioneester  are  of  that 
opinion. 

Q.  Have  the  people  of  the  fishing  villages  on  the  coast  of  Prince Sd« 
ward  Island  been  beneftted,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent,  by  trade  with 
American  fishing  parties  f — A.  We  are  always  very  glad  to  have  Amer- 
ican people  come  and  trade  with  ns. 

Q.  You  trade  with  them  yourself  t — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Is  it  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  island  f — A»  I 
never  knew  a  man  shut  his  shop  to  a  customer. 

Q.  Is  it  any  advantage  to  them  t — A.  I  think  it  is  mataally  advan- 
tageous. 

Q.  Are  you  sustained  in  any  great  measure  by  itf-— A.  No;  not  at 
all.  There  is  no  one  man  on  the  island  who  could  make  a  bnsiness  of 
it,  if  he  had  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  Has  that  trade  increased  or  decreased  since  the  date  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  t — A.  That  trade  has  materially  decreased  since  the  re- 
peal of  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  why  ? — A.  I  think  one  great  reason  was,  that  the 
great  expenditure  in  the  United  States  caused  a  very  heavy  revenue  to 
be  raised  for  the  war  and  brought  taxes  upon  the  manufactures  of  the 
country.  I  know  that  in  several  instances  where  I  sold  a  great  many 
barrels  to  American  fishermen,  they  say  they  would  be  very  glad  still 
to  buy  them,  but  they  are  compelled  to  buy  their  barrels  at  home,  and 
they  are  branded  all  complete,  except  the  number,  when  taken  on  board. 
Sometimes  when  they  ran  short  and  bought  a  few  additional,  they  had 
to  pay  duties  on  them  when  they  got  home.  Supplies  are  now  wnt  for 
those  vessels  by  steamer  to  Gharlottetowo,  and  with  our  railroad 
through  the  island  they  oan  be  sent  through  in  bond.  Men  having 
twenty  vessels  often  do  that  and  thus  send  sails  and  supplies. 

Q.  Had  yon  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  barrels  f — A.  Tes;  I 
have  sold  them  a  good  many  barrels. 

Q.  Recently  they  have  brought  barrds  from  home  t — ^A.  Tea,  and 
are  obliged  to  do  so ;  that  is  what  they  tell  us. 

Q.  Speaking  of  sails,  why  do  they  require  sails  to  be  sent  t — ^A.  A 
vessel  comes  down  in  the  spring  and  she  has  generally  poor  sails.  If 
she  remains  in  the  bay  when  the  weather  gets  rough,  they  send  for  a 
good  set  of  sails. 

Q.  Are  those  sails  sent  by  the  regular  line  of  steamboats  t — Am  Yes, 
to  Charlottetown ;  but  they  can  have  them  distributed  by  railway  at 
Oascumpecque,  Souris,  Oeorgetown,  or  Summerside. 

Q.  These  ports  are  all  within  the  fishing  district  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  there  is  a  railway  station  at  Cascumpecqae,  where 
you  reside  t — A.  Yes ;  right  at  the  wharf. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  the  practice  to  send  other  things  be- 
sides sails  f— A.  Sometimes  it  is  done.  They  send  beef^  very  often  it 
comes  to  my  care ;  sometimes  pork. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  consular  agent  at  Oascumpecque  for  the  United 
Stalest — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  act  for  some  of  these  fishing  men  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  regard  to  transshipment,  have  you  any  knowledge  in  regard 
to  that  matter  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantage  to  the  Americans  t — ^A.  Yes  j  a 
considerable  advantage  to  both  merchants  and  fishermen. 

Q.  Describe  how  it  is  so,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  praGticed.--A. 
The  privilege  of  transshipment  is  always  looked  upon  by  the  fishermen 
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u  eqoiTftleDt  to  one  trip,  while  the  merohants  look  upon  it  as  of  rery 
great  use  to  them,  especially  a  merchaot  haviug,  say,  ten  or  twenty 
vessels.  If  those  vessels  have  100  or  200  barrels  the  merchant  can 
land  them  in  any  port  and  have  them  transshipped  to  the  United 
States.  He  tiins  receives  a  retarn  for  the  capital  invested  mnch  quicker 
than  if  the  vessel  herself  were  to  carry  them  home.  Not  only  so,  bat 
as  aU  the  vessels  are  insured  in  a  mutual  insurance  company,  it  relieves 
the  risk  of  the  amount  for  crossing  the  bay.  The  privilege  of  trans- 
shipment  is  looked  upon  as  very  important. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  consider  that  it  would  amount  to  with  regard 
to  trips  t — A.  To  about  one  extra  trip. 

Q.  Are  or  were  yonr  vessels  ever  in  the  habit  of  going  to  American 
waters  to  fish  f — A.  Never  knew  but  one  do  so. 

Q.  When  was  that  t — A.  Within  the  past  seven  years ;  I  think  she 
was  a  schooner  called  the  Lettie ;  she  went  there  after  pogies. 

Q.  She  was  an  island  vessel  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  fish  there  f — A.  She  went  there  one  trip;  it  was 
a  sort  of  experiment.  She  did  not  do  anything,  and  she  brought  back 
sneh  reports  that  no  other  vessel  has  ever  made  the  venture. 

Q.  It  was  an  experiment,  and»it  did  not  succeed  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  yon  any  interest  in  this  vessel  ? — A.  No ;  none. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  American  fleet  have  yon  ever  seen  in  yonr  har- 
bor at  one  time  t— A.  About  340. 

Q.  On  wh«t  occasion  wonld  they  assemble  in  such  large  nnmbers  t — 
A.  When  there  was  a  gale  of  wind. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  seen  them  there  t^A.  Anoually. 

Q.  Do  you  often  see  hundreds  of  vessels  there  t — A.  Not  now.  We 
do  not  now  see  so  many  as  we  used  to  see  some  three  years  ago.  Very 
few  have  visited  the  harbor  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  How  are  your  fisheries  this  yeart — A.  Very  good  so  far. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  many  vessels  are  likely  to  go  there  this  yeart — 
A.  I  have  no  way  of  getting  information  on  this  point  otherwise  than 
from  the  public  prints,  and  by  correspondence  with  my  agents. 

Q.  But  yon  have  knowledge  concerning  it  as  a  business  man,  have 
yon  notf — A.  They  say  that  at  the  present  time  400  vessels  are  on  their 
way,  and  that  400  are  following  these.  I  learn  that  from  the  public 
prints,  and  from  information  received  fW>m  my  correspondents. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  believe  that  to  be  a  fact  t — ^A.  I  think  that  it  may  be  a 
little  exaggerated ;  but  I  dare  say  that  there  will  be  from  500  to  600 
American  vessels  in  the  bay  this  year. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  fisheries  have  ever  been  very  much  bet- 
ter at  any  time  f — A.  We  had  one  year  quite  as  good ;  but  I  never  knew 
them  to  b^  better  so  far. 

Q.  YoQ  never  knew  them  to  be  better,  save  during  one  year — that  is 
op  to  the  {Mresent  time  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  seine  fishing  f — A.  I  am  not 

Q.  What  is  yonr  opinion  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  throwing 
over  of  oWbA  f  What  is  its  effect  on  the  fisheries  f — ^A.  We  look  upon  it 
as  being  very  injurious  to  them. 

Q.  Tb  what  extent  is  it  practiced  t — A.  Most  of  our  fishermen,  except 
when  they  are  hard  pressed,  will  go  off  shore  and  dress  their  fish. 

Q.  Do  they  do  this  as  a  general  rule  t— A.  They  generally  throw  it 
overboard  when  th^  are  off  the  grounds. 

Q.  What  effect  does  the  practice  of  throwing  it  over  on  the  fishing 
grounds  produce  t-^A.  It  is  very  destructive  to  the  fisheries. 
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Q.  Do  yoor  boats  follow  this  practice  t — A.  We  never  permit  them  to 
do  so  when  we  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

Q.  Ton  speak  of  the  Bay  of  Chalenrs ;  yon  are  not  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  fishing  there  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  discoaragement  shown  there  to  the 
•mackerel-fishingf — A.  Yes;  I  am  aoquaintMl  with  it 

Q.  Yon  were  referring  to  the  discouragement  shown  by  the  Jeney- 
men  ?•— A.  I  was  speaking  of  their  discouraging  the  mackerel-fishiog. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  discourage  it  f — A.  Because  they  find  cod- 
Ashing  is  more  profitable.  They  are  entirely  engaged  in  the  foreiga 
codfish  trade  with  the  Mediterranean. 

Q.  They  are  not  engaged  in  mackerel-fishing  at  all  t — A.  Just  for  bait. 

By  Mr.  Trescott: 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  about  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  mack- 
erel-fishing in  Gloucester.  Can  you  tell  the  variation  in  the  price  of 
.mackerel  during  the  last  10  or  15  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  minimum  and  maximum  as  you  recollect  itf — A.  From  1860 
to  1865  the  price  averaged  $11.60 ;  from  1866  to  1872  the  average  waa 
$14. 

Q.  How  much  has  it  varied  in  price  f — A<  The  difference  between 
$11.60  and  $14. 

Q.  During  the  last  10  or  15  years  what  has  been  the  minimum  and 
what  the  maximum  price  1  I  understand  it  has  varied  from  $14  to  $25. 
—A.  In  1860  it  was  $12 ;  1862,  $12 :  1863,  $11 ;  1864,  $9 ;  1865,  $14 ; 
1866,  $1');  1867,  $13;  1868,  $11 ;  1869,  $17;  1870,  $22;  1871,  $23;  1872, 
$11 ;  1874,  $14;  1875,  $10  ;  1876,  $17. 

Q.  It  has  varied  from  $11  to  about  $24 1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  an  indication  that  mackerel  is  a  fish  of  variable  value  t— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  has  been  proved  also  by  the  condition  of  the  fisheries  and 
prosperity  of  the  fishermen,  which  have  varied  during  different  years  t^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that,  as  far  as  Gloucester  is  concerned,  a  vast 
j^mount  of  the  capital  employed  would  be  withdrawn  if  it  were  not 
where  it  is? — A.  I  think  the  same  rule  will  apply  to  almost  any  business. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  most  the  men  do  is  to  make  a  living,  and 
that  they  keep  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  because  they  caonot 
change  itt — A.  If  a  man  goes  into  a  particular  business  he  must  do  that 
to  succeed. 

Q.  The  mackerel  fishing  is  a  variable  fishing,  is  it  not  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  prices  are  also  variable! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  regard  to  Gloucester;  the  capital  having  been  employed 
in  that  business  so  long,  giving  employment  to  so  many  people,  it  can- 
not be  changed  to  another  channel  at  once,  but  the  investment  of  tiiat 
capital  is  no  indication  of  any  pecuniary  value  of  the  fisheries  I— A.  I 
.think  it  is,  for  this  reason:  it  has  been  steadily  raised  year  after  year. 

Q.  Largely  sol — ^A.  I  think  largely  so  in  20  years;  I  have  known  it 
for  about  20  years. 

Q.  Wbat  has  been  the  increase  in  the  last  six  years? — A.  I  think  it 

has  been  a  good  deal.    They  have  invested  a  great  deal  of  capital  during 

the  last  six  years  in  expensive  seines.    More  money  has  been  invested 

in  that  way  during  the  last  six  years  than  was  during  the  previous  six 

jrears  in  vessels. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larger  number  of  vessels  also  ?^ A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  mean  coming  ap  keref — A.  I  mean  engaged  in  the  Ameri- 
can fisheries*    Less  vessels  come  here. 

Q.  Has  not  the  capital  invested  in  the  fishing  business  in  Gloucester 
diminished  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Ton  think  that  has  increased  also? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  That  it  has  increased  in  the  American  fisheries,  and  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  Onlf  alsof — A.  They  have  increased  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  seines  and  improved  modes  of  taking  fish,  which  have  cost  in  some 
instances  nearly  as  much  as  the  vessels  themselves.  I  think  also  the 
names  of  vessels  has  increased. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  calculations  made  as  to  the  number  of  vessels 
coming  into  the  fisheries,  and  the  catches  made;  that  is  not  an  estimate 
that  can  be  relied  on — it  is  a  guess  after  all!  In  regard'  to  the  350 
American  vessels  going  there,  that  is  an  inference  from  the  general  run 
of  the  business f — A.  They  know  pretty  well.  Ganso,  Souris,  and  Oeorge- 
town  are  generally  the  headquarters  of  the  fleet  in  the  gulf.  The  skip- 
pers come  ashore,  and  are  communicative.  In  fact,  in  many  instances 
tbey  are  interested  in  each  other's  vessels,  and  they  look  after  the  catch. 
They  can  tell  pretty  well  what  it  is. 

Q.  It  would  be  no  more  certain  than  the  estimate  of  a  storekeeper  of 
the  number  of  people  who  entered  his  store  in  a  day  t^A.  A  great  deal 
more  so. 

Q.  Why  7 — A.  The  fishermen  and  those  in  the  fisheries  know  as  well 
as  a  matter  of  that  kind  can  be  known  how  many  barrels  vessels  have 
got.    It  is  pretty  reliable— as  reliable  as  anything  you  can  get. 

Q.  If  there  were  a  (2  license  on  each  vessel,  would  you  take  that  gen- 
eral estimate  in  arriving  at  the  number  of  vessels  t — A.  I  have  never 
done  that  in  regard  to  vessels,  but  I  have  done  so  with  the  takes  of 
boats.    I  have  bought  out  a  day's  fishing  in  that  way. 

Q.  But  no  fisherman  would  take  a  guess  like  thatt — A.  If  a  master 
of  a  fishing  vessel,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted  as  an  honest, 
straightforward  man,  said  he  had  340  or  350  barrels,  I  should  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  bim. 

Q.  What  sort  of  accuracy  is  to  be  attached  to  that  estimate  of  the 
number  of  vessels  on  the  coast  f  Is  it  not  guess-work  t — A.  It  is  guess- 
work to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  as  near  as  you  can  tell  from  what  is 
heard  from  one  and  another. 

Q.  It  is  hearsay  t — ^A.  It  is  as  nearly  accurate  aq  you  can  get  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  It  is  an  impression  t — A.  It  does  not  arise  from  an  impression.  A 
vessel  may  come  into  Georgetown  with  a  broken  spar,  and  the  captain 
state  that  there  are  75  vessels  at  the  Magdalen  Islands.  Another  ves- 
sel would  report  100  vessels  in  Bay  Ghaleurs.  That  is  the  only  way  in 
which  you  can  get  at  the  numt>er  of  vessels  in  the  bay. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  catch ;  is  there  any  more  certainty  about  thatt 
— A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  If  300  vessels  were  fishing  together  inshore,  lee-bowing  each  other, 
and  tbey  drifted  outside  the  limits,  no  estimate  could  be  made  of  the 
quantity  of  fish  caught  inside  and  outside  the  limits,  even  if  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  caught  were  known  1  All  in  i-egard  to  the  number  of 
vesHcls  and  the  catch  made  is  a  pretty  general  estimate  f — A.  It  is  just 
such  an  estimate  as  you  would  procure  yourself  if  you  were  appointed 
to  procure  an  estimate.  There  is  no  other  way  of  procuring  it.  I  don't 
see  any  other  way. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  transshipment,  do  you  refer  specially  to  the 
transshipment  at  a  point  and  down  the  railroad  to  Gharlottetowu  t — A. 

25  P 
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It  is  sometimes  sent  to  Oharlottetown.  1  can  send  a  barrel  of  flsfa  from 
Gascumpecqae  to  Boston  for  80  cents,  from  Oharlottetown  for  60  cents, 
from  Georgetown  or  Souris  for  80  cents.  The  through  rate  from  either 
of  these  ports,  to  which  the  railway  runs,  to  Oharlottetown,  is  only  20 
cents  a  barrel. 

Q.  You  think  the  privilege  of  transshipment  is  equivalent  to  an  extra 
tript — A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  extra  in  three  trips  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  saving  in  time,  not  in  ontfltt^A,  If  a  vessel  fits  ont  with  15 
men  for  500  barrels,  and  catches  200,  they  can  be  at  once  sent  home. 
If  five  vessels  belonging  to  a  Gloucester  firm  are  in  the  bay,  each  hav- 
ing 200  barrels  of  No.  3  on  board,  and  a  large  fleet  is  coming  down  with 
seines,  they  can  land  the  barrels  at  Oharlottetown,  and  on  Friday  the 
owner  can  have  the  proceeds  in  his  counting-room. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  trade  with  the  American  fishermen,  you  do  not 
consider  it  directly  of  very  great  advantage,  but  simply  as  an  incidental 
advantage  f — A.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Q.  Not  as  a  matter  of  pecuniary  calculation  f — A.  No.  It  is  looked 
on,  as  all  matters  of  business  are,  as  mutually  advantageous. 

Q,  It  is  not  a  privilege  granted  to  either  party  f — A.  No  man  goes  to 
a  man  to  buy  unless  he  wants  the  goods. 

Q.  No  man  would  pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  bay  f~ 
A.  I  and  my  neighbors  are  very  glad  to  have  the  trade.  I  suppose*  it  is 
because  we  have  the  stuff  which  suits  them  that  they  buy  it. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  mackerel  fishing  carried  on  from 
Gloucester  in  your  British  waters,  has  increased  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  so.  I  was  asked  whether  I  believed  that 
the  capital  so  invested  in  Gloucester  within  the  last  six  years,  had  in- 
creased, and  I  say  yes. 

Q.  Then  this  mackerel  fishing  in  British  waters,  during  the  last  five  or 
six  years  has  not  increased,  but  diminished  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  steadily  diminished  t — A.  I  think  so;  and  more  particularly 
during  the  last  two  and  three  years;  but  I  also  think,  judging  from 
present  prospects,  and  the  information  I  at  present  have  from  the  fish- 
ing grounds,  and  my  correspondents,  that  the  catch  of  this  year  will  a 
little  more  than  compensate  for  it  as  respects  the  average. 

Q.  Have  you  late  information  t — A.  I  have  it,  dating  within  the  last 
few  days. 

Q.  Within  a  week!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  latest  I  got  was  the  other  day. — A.  I  had  a  letter  from  my 
agents  dated  Thursday  last. 

Q.  From  where  f — A.  Boston ;  and  they  say  a  very  large  fleet  has 
left  for  the  bay ;  that  a  large  fleet  will  follow ;  that  there  is  no  fishing 
on  the  American  coast ;  and  that  most  of  the  vessels  there  report  from 
four  to  ten  barrels  caught.    I  believe  that  400  seiners  will  come  up. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  catch  this  year  off  Block  Island  t — ^A.  No,  I 
did  not.  We  generally  can  tell  at  this  time  of  the  year  what  the  pros- 
pects are.  If  the  fish  do  not  strike  the  American  coast  before  July, 
they  do  not  so  afterwards. 

Q.  If  a  small-sized  vessel  off  Block  Island  caught  150  barrels  in  a  few 
days,  do  you  think  it  would  indicate  that  the  fish  were  moving  in  that 
direction  t — A.  It  would  indicate  that  they  were  coming  or  going.  They 
might  be  going  back. 

Q.  As  late  as  August  f — A.  They  very  often  do. 
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By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Toa  told  Mr.  Foster  that  the  fisheries  had  decreased  daring  the 
last  five  or  six  years  t — A.  The  Dumber  of  vessels  coming  to  the  gulf^ 
daring  the  last  five  or  six  years,  has  decreased. 

Q.  What  about  the  fish  themselves  t — A.  The  fish  are  there. 

Q.  The  fish  have  been  there  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  But  the  namber  of  vessels  fishing  has  been  smaller  f — ^A.  The  best 
proof  of  that  is  the  ex|)ort8  of  Prince  Edward  Island  for  that  period. 

Q.  What  have  they  been  f — A.  In  18fi5,  the  last  year  of  the  treaty, 
they  amounted  to  $181,675  in  value.  This  is  taken  from  a  book  en- 
titled '<  Fishermen's  Memorial  and  Record  Book,"  by  George  W.  Proc- 
tor, of  Gloucester,  Mass. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  For  what  years  T— A.  From  1830  to  October,  1873.  In  1865,  the 
last  year  of  the  treaty,  the  exports  of  Prince  Edward  Island  for  the 
corrent  year  ending  first  of  January  amounted  to  (181,675.  For  the 
corresponding  time  in  Gloucester  there  were  141,000  barrels  caught. 
In  1866,  the  first  year  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  the  exports  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  were  (79,990  in  value,  while  in  Gloucester  there 
was  a  falling  off  from  141,575  barrels  in  1865  to  112,856  barrels  in  1866. 
In  1867  the  exports  for  the  island  amounted  to  (119,195,  while  in  Glou- 
cester there  was  a  falling  off  from  112,000  to  103,000  barrels.  Our  ex- 
ports rose  again  in  1868  from  (119,195  to  (161,836 ;  and  for  Gloucester, 
in  1868,  there  was  a  foiling  off  from  103,000  to  75,000  barrels.  The 
exports  in  1869  amounted  in  all  to  (109,625 ;  in  1870  they  amounted  to 
1176,280;  and  in  1871  to  (146,925;  while  the  number  of  barrels  for 
Gloucester  decreased  from  146,000  in  1871  to  111,000  in  1872. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Did  the  fish  exports  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  from  1854  to  1866, 
increase  or  decrease  t — A.  They  increased. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  wishes  to  know  where  yon  obtain  this  information  f — 
A.  From  the  jonmals  of  Prince  Edward  Island ;  from  tables  I  prepared 
myself  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  government. 

Q.  And  you  can  say  whether  they  are  correct  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  prepared  them  yourself  f — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Are  they  in  print! — A.  Yes.  For  the  three  years  from  1857  to 
1860  the  exports  increased,  and  from  1861  to  1865  they  decreased.  This 
is  what  the  exports  show. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Are  the  fish  transshipped  as  American  or  British  fish  f — A.  As 
American. 

Q.  Suppose  Americans  buy  fish  from  the  island  fishermen,  do  they 
then  generally  come  under  the  head  of  American  fisht — A.  That  is  very 
seldom  done.  During  the  period  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  the  Americans  were  permitted  by  their  government  to  hire 
British  boats  and  fish,  and  send  the  catch  in  afterwards  as  American 
mackerel. 

Q.  And  they  did  thatf — A.  Yes;  in  some  few  instances. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Can  you  give  as  the  exports  for  later  years  f  What  is  the  last  year 
for  which  you  give  them  t — ^A.  For  1872. 
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Q.  Give  as  the  mackerel  exports  since  1872. — A.  I  have  not  got  re- 
turns  for  the  sacceeding years;  yoa  can  readily  understand  that  since  I 
have  left  local  politics  and  gone  into  Dominion  politics,  I  have  not  paid 
the  same  attention  to  this  question  that  I  did  previously. 

Q.  Tou  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  statements  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries  for  1876  are  correct  T — ^A.  I  have 
very  grave  doubts  about  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  itf — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  properly 
represents  the  exports,  and  particularly  as  relates  to  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  I  will  show  you  why :  we  very  often  have  to  load  a  vessel 
at  Tignish,  and  while  loading  off  shore,  there  may  come  up  a  breeze, 
and  she  will  go  to  Shediac  or  Charlottetowu ;  sometimes  she  will  sail  to 
Shediac,  the  fish  being  sent  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway  to  St.  John, 
and  from  thence  by  steamer.  This  fish  is  generally  put  down  either  to 
the  United  States  or  to  New  Brunswick  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  pa- 
pers of  St.  John ;  I  know  that  one  year  I  myself  shipped  more  fish 
than  appeared  in  the  returns  altogether. 

Q.  What  year  was  that? — A.  I  forget.  It  was  within  the  last  seven 
years.  In  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  with  our  own, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fish  which  our  people  eat  are  never  in- 
cluded in  these  figures  at  all. 

Q.  Who  now  makes  up  the  returns  t — A.  They  are  taken  from  the 
custom-house  returns  for  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Who  is  the  collector! — A.  Mr.  Currier,  of  Oharlottetown. 

Q.  Who  collects  the  returns  at  the  different  ports ! — A.  We  have 
only  one  port,  speaking  from  a  custom-hoase  stand-point,  and  that  is 
Charlottetown ;  all  the  others  are  subordinate  to  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  when  you  made  the  returns  it  was  true  that  most 
of  your  mackerel  went  to  the  United  States! — A.  This  was  pretty  much 
the  case.    Some  few  went  to  the  West  Indies. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  The  Dominion  statistics  are  in  your  opinion  erroneous  f — A.  I  speak 
most  confidently  in  this  respect  for  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  But  that  does  not  improve  your  confidence  in  them  with  regard  to 
other  places? — A.  I  cannot  speak  concerning  them  in  that  relation. 

Q.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Howland,  these  Dominion  estimates  are  under- 
estimates in  your  judgment! — A.  They  are.  I  speak  more  confidently 
regarding  Prince  Edward  Island. 

By  Hon.  W.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Are  these  returns  made  from  the  custom-house,  or  by  officers  under 
obligations  to  collect  them  ! — A.  If  cleared,  they  are  made  at  the  cus- 
tom-house. 

Q.  They  are  made  ander  the  provisions  of  a  law,  are  they  not! — A. 
Tes.  If  a  vessel  clears  at  the  custom-house  this  appears  in  the  returns ; 
but  if  not,  not. 

Q.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  officials,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  to  prepare  them ! — A.  Yes;  the  returns  apply  to  all  the  vessels 
that  are  entered.  I  think  you  will  find  it  mentioned  in  a  return  that 
238  barrels  of  oysters  were  exported  from  Prince  Edward  Island  when 
the  actual  export  was  nearly  6,000  or  7,000  barrels. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Would  you  state,  with  regard  to  a  report  read  here  the  other  day 
representing  that  very  great  distress  has  existed  amongst  the  fisher- 
men, whether  there  is  any  great  depression  in  connection  with  the  fish- 
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eries,  and  destitutioD  amongst  the  people? — A..  Such  does  Dot  exist. 
We  bad  one  year  when  the  fisheries  were  in  a  depressed  state,  but  yoa 
coald  Dot  say  exactly  that  destitution  existed,  because  our  fishermen 
are  partly  fishermen  and  partly  farmers. 

Q.  There  was  depression  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  f — A.  I  think  it  was  1861. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
Q.  It  was  1861!— A.  1861  or  '2. 

By  Mr.  Wealherbe: 

Q.  Was  it  not  1868  !— A.  Yes ;  it  was  1868. 

Q.  Was  it  a  very  serious  matter  at  all  ? — A.  It  was  not  general  over 
the  island. 

Q.  It  was  a  temporary  depression  ? — A.  Y'es  ;  it  was  confined  to  one 
particnlar  place. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
Q.  Which  part  of  the  island  t — A.  The  northeastern. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Has  anything  of  that  kind  since  occurred  ? — A.  No ;  I  was  repre- 
senting this  district  at  the  time  in  the  government,  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
we  remedied  it.  We  appropriated  j&l,()00  to  build  a  breakwater  for 
the  use  of  the  fishermen,  and  we  gave  them  money  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  to  buy  seed.  They  repaid  us  in  lumber  in  the  winter.  I  was 
leader  of  the  government  at  the  time. 

Q.  Yon  mentioned  1861  f — A.  1  was  mistaken  ;  it  was  1868. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  year  of  depression  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years! — A.  No. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait: 

Q.  What  was  the  cause,  or  was  there  a  cause,  for  the  depression  of 
1868  T — A.  It  extended  not. only  to  the  fisheries,  but  also  to  agriculture. 
We  had  a  low  price  for  fish,  and  a  poor  crop,  both  together,  and  a  late 
spring ;  the  ice  was  on  the  coast,  as  was  the  case  two  years  ago,  and 
the  farmers  did  not  get  their  crops  in  until  late ;  consequently  they  had 
a  poor  crop. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Was  the  harvest  bad  that  year  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q*  Was  this  the  case  elsewhere  than  on  the  island  f — A.  It  existed 
only  on  that  portion  of  the  coast  which  was  exposed  to  the  northeast 
winds. 

Q.  Did  the  failure  of  the  harvest  extend  to  Nova  Scotia  f — A.  No. 

Q.  They  ha<i  "a  bountiful  harvest,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  governor 
io  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  total  failure  of  the  fisheries? — A.  I  could  not 
speak  with  regard  to  New  Brunswick. 

Q.  You  were  afflicted  with  a  failure  of  the  fisheries  and  harvest  to- 
gether?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  diminution  in  the  catch  of  fish  as  well  as  a  low 
price  for  them  in  1868! — A.  No;  in  1867  the  exports  amounted  to 
$119,195,  and  in  1868  to  $161,836. 

Q.  In  the  aggregate  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q-  Give  as  the  number  of  barrels  for  1867  and  1868? — A.  I  cannot 
do  so. 

Q.  Give  OS  the  prices  for  1867  and  '8  ?-— A.  In  1868  the  price  was  as 
low  as  $11,  and  in  1867  it  was  $13.38. 
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Q.  Two  dollars  less  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  the  quantities  for  1867  and  '8 !— A.  For  1867  and  ^8 
the  values  exported  were  respectively  $119,195  and  $161,836. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 
Q.  This  was  the  case  notwithstanding  the  fall  in  the  price  7 — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Then  yon  mnst  have  exported  a  great  deal  more  when  yen  were 
poor  than  before? — A.  No.  You  will  remember  that  the  reports  are 
made  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  31  st  of  December,  for  Prince 
Edward  Island.  The  figures  for  the  Ist  of  January,  1868,  would  be  for 
the  preceding  summer — the  summer  of  1867. 

Q.  Then  you  have  given  the  figures  wrong  f — A.  No.  As  you  will 
readily  understand,  it  was  in  the  winter  season  of  the  year  of  depres- 
sion that  our  fishermen  principally  felt  the  shortcoming  in  the  crop. 

Q.  What  were  the  exports  for  the  year  after  the  year  of  depression ! — 
A.  They  then  amounted  to  $109,625. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  price  in  1869? — A.  $17.  You  will  find  from 
the  statement  which  I  have  made  that  the  American  shipping  fell  from 
203,000  tons  to  84,000  tons  in  1868 ;  and  you  will  now  see  the  reason  for 
the  advance  in  price ;  84,000  tons  could  not  catch  mackerel  enough  to 
supply  the  demand. 

Q.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  the  American  vessels  in  1869  f — A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  With  what  do  you  compare  the  84,000  tons  ?—A.  With  1866  ;  you 
had  203,000  tons  then. 

Q.  Let  us  see  what  your  figures  lead  to ;  in  1866  you  were  prosper- 
ous with  203,000  tons  of  American  fishing  vessels,  and  in  1868,  two 
years  after,  when  the  American  vessels  fell  in  tonnage  to  84,000,  your 
yield  declined  in  value,  and  the  price  to  $11  a  barrel! — A.  No;  when 
I  quoted  you  the  figures  for  1867  they  were  the  figures  for  the  summer 
preceding. 

Q.  What  was  the  American  tonnage  for  the  year  of  depression  f — A. 
84,000. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  take  the  last  preceding  year  of  which  you 
have  the  tonnage  and  the  product  of  the  fisheries,  and  make  a  compari- 
son ? — A.  I  make  the  comparison  by  the  price. 

Q.  When  you  had  203,000  tons  of  American  shipping  engaged  in  the 
fisheries,  by  your  own  showing  your  own  fisheries  were  prosperous! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  had  only  84,000  tons  of  American  shipping,  then 
your  own  fisheries  were  in  a  deplorable  condition  f — A.  The  price  rose 
from  $11  to  $17. 

Q.  But,  then,  the  value  of  your  fisheries  fell,  did  they  not! — A.  They 
fell  owing  to  a  bail  season's  catch. 

Q.  With  the  withdrawal  of  this  shipping  from  your  waters,  you  were 
very  much  worse  off  than  when  in  active  competition  with  203,000  tons 
of  American  shipping  ! — A.  No ;  we  were  better  off  the  first  year  of 
the  withdrawal  of  your  fisbermen  from  our  waters. 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  confine  yourself  to  the  statistics  we 
were  talking  about  a  minute  ago,  and  go  on  with  the  comparison,  and 
not  fly  into  another  branch  of  the  subject;  make  any  comparison  you 
choose  afterward,  but  stick  at  present  to  this.  1  want  you  to  answer 
this  question:  When  there  were  203,000  tons  of  American  fishing  ves- 
sels, your  own,  the  Prince  Edward  Island  fisheries,  were  prosperous, 
were  they  not ! — A.  In  1862,  no,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  it  1862  yon  are  giving  as  !  You  called  it  1867— A.  In  1854 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  tons  of  fishing  vessels,  and  in  1862 
another  certain  number,  and  in  1868  another  certain  number.  In  1862, 
the  tonnage  was  203,000,  and  in  1868  it  was  84,000. 

Q.  Have  you  no  figures  for  tonnage  between  1862  and  1868  ? — A.  No, 
I  have  not. 

Q.  And  in  1862,  you  say  that  your  fisheries  were  not  prosperous,  do 
yoo  ? — A.  In  1862  the  exports  were  worth  $19,320. 

Q.  Your  fisheries  had  not  begun  to  grow  at  that  time! — A.  In  1861 
the  exports  amounted  to  $11,525. 

Q.  Previous  to  1861  the  exports  were  large,  were  they  not! — A.  We 
started  from  1857,  when  thev  were  worth  $25,000 ;  in  1858  they  were 
worth  $38,440;  in  1859,  $33,'890 ;  in  1860,  $36,760  ;  and  then  they  fell 
ID  value  from  $36,000  to  $11,525  in  1H61.  In  1862  they  were  worth 
$19,320;  in  1863,  $27,045 ;  in  1864,  $42,775  ;  in  1865,  $181,675;  in  1866, 
$79,990;  in  1867,  $119,195;  in  1868,  $161,836;  in  1869,  $109,625;  in 
1870,  $176,280;  in  1871,  $146,925;  and  in  1872,  $111,512. 

Q.  What  was  the  year  for  which  you  gave  the  figures  $119,195! — 
A.  1867 ;  that  would  be  for  the  summer  of  1866. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  figures  for  years  subsequent  to  1872 ! — A.  No. 

Q.  For  what  years  have  you  the  tonnage  ! — A.  I  take  it  from  a  report 
made  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Whose  report  is  that! — A.  General  Butler's,  and  Judge  Poland's, 
and  Mr.  Beckett's. 

Q.  For  what  years  have  yon  the  tonnage  of  the  American  fishing  ves- 
sels!—A.  In  1854,  this  was  147,000;  in  1862,  203,000;  and  in  1868, 
84,000. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  the  exports  from  Prince  Edward  Island  were 
for  the  year  when  the  tonnage  was  203,000  ! — A.  In  1862  they  amounted 
to  $19,320. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  aggregate  product  for  that  year! — A.  That  in- 
clodes  it. 

Q.  You  give  the  aggreg^fite  product  of  the  fisheries  as  well  as  the 
exports,  don't  you!— A.  These  relate  to  the  fish  exports  generally; 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  at  the  other  product  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Am  I  to  understand  from  you  that  the  ofiicial  returns  regarding 
the  other  product^*,  which  are  found  in  your  papers,  are  not  trust- 
worthy ! — ^A.  Touching  what  the  people  use  ! 

Q.  I  mean  the  total  product  of  the  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
— A.  There  is  no  way  to  get  returns  in  Prince  Edward  Island  that  I 
kDOw  of,  except  from  the  customhouse. 

Q.  Then  a  recapitulation  concerning  the  yield  of  the  fisheries  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  for  particular  years  would  not  be  trustworthy  ! — A. 
Only  with  respect  to  the  exports. 

Q.  I  find  a  recapitulation  of  the  yield  of  these  fisheries  for  1876  in  a 
report. — A.  This  may  have  been  obtained  since  we  went  into  confeder- 
ation. They  may  now  secure  the  actual  results  by  sending  to  the  dif- 
ferent places  around  the  coast. 

Q.  And  yon  do  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  accurate  ! — ^A.  It  may 
be  so. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  from  your  own  knowledge  regarding 
the  quantity  of  mackerel  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  a  year  !— A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  there  ! — ^A.  100,000. 

Q.  Do  they  eat  a  great  deal  of  mackerel ! — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
they  do. 
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Q.  Do  they  use  a  good  deal  of  pickled  mackerelY — A.  I  think  that 
they  do  not  nse  much  of  it. 

Q.  Yon  would  suppose  that  much  the  largest  proportion  of  it  woald 
be  exported  f— A.  1  think  so ;  a  good  many  mackerel  are  sold  in  the 
fresh  state. 

Q.  But  that  would  not  be  anvthiug  like  the  quantity  exported ! — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Then  there  must  be  some  mistake  where  I  find  it  claim^^d  that  yon 
eat  five  times  as  many  as  you  export  t — A.  A  good  many  fish  are  sent 
from  the  island  in  this  manner;  for  instance,  from  the  fisheries  of  the 
northern  section  of  the  island.  It  is  about  35  miles  from  North  Cape  to 
Point  Escuminac,  at  the  entrance  to  the  river  Miramichi,  where  a  very 
large  number  of  vessels  are  to  be  found  in  the  summer,  and  a  great 
many  fish  are  taken  thither  and  sold  among  the  shipping.  Of  coarse 
these  sales  do  not  appear  among  the  exports. 

Q.  What  proportion  would  these  sales  bear  to  the  exports  f — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  more  than  10  per  cent,  from  that  section. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  mackerel  sold 
does  not  get  into  the  exports  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  per  centage  would  you  suppose  f — A.  Perhaps  fifteen  per 
cent. 

Q.  That  is  your  estimate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  yon  would  add  fifteen  per  cent,  to  the  amount  of  exports  f — 
A.  Yes ;  this  would  be  about  it  as  near  as  J  could  tell. 

Q.  Taking  the  last  return  I  have  here,  for  1876, 1  find  that  your 
exports  amounted  to  $80,289,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  of  that  would  be 
$12,000,  would  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  those  figures  are 
procured  from  the  customhouse  or  whether  they  are  made  up  from  in- 
formation received  from  the  diflerent  fishing  statious. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  some  respectable  person  is  responsible  for  these 
statistics,  and  that  his  opinion  is  as  good  as  the  opinion  which  one  can 
probably  get  from  the  average  of  witnesses? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Adding  the  $12,000  that  would  make  $92,000  worth  of  mackerel 
sold.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  eat  $96,000  worth  more  on  the 
island  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Yon  would  suppose  that  $92,000  would  represent  the  value  of  the 
fish  thus  sold  or  exported.  Mow,  could  yon  give  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  fish  they  would  eat  and  consume  on  the  island  ? — A.  I 
speak  more  particularly  respecting  the  section  of  the  country  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  I  should  think  that  there  would  be,  taking  the 
three  counties  together,  about  25  per  cent,  eaten. 

Q.  Twenty  five  per  cent,  of  $92,000  ?— A.  Twentyfive  percent,  of  the 
exports  would  be  consumed  at  home. 

Q.  And  one-quarter  of  $92,000  would  be  $23,000  ?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  Then  $115,000  would  be  your  total  estimate  ? — A.  I  could  not  say 
positively,  but  I  presume  it  would  be  about  that  figure ;  I  think  it  would 
be  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  exports  returned  from  the  custom-house, 
and  I  consider  that  you  would  then  have  the  value  of  the  fish  exported 
and  consumed,  and  25  per  c^nt.  of  $80,000  added  to  it  would  make 
$100,000. 

Q.  Then  adding  the  15  per  cent,  mentioned,  your  total  estimate  of  the 
yield  would  be  about  $112,000? — ^A.  Yes;  if  what  you  state  is  correct. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  time  when  the  proportion  of  fish  sold  but 
which  did  not  get  into  the  returns,  and  the  proportion  consumed  and 
exported,  would  vary  in  your  judgment  from  the  estimates  yoa  have 
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now  given  osY — A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  woald  be  much  varia- 
tion. 

Q.  We  will  get  a  tolerably  fair  idea  of  what  the  yield  is  from  this 
estimate  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  eat  much  more  than  you  used  to,  or  sell  more,  that 
does  not  go  throup:h  the  cnsrtom  house  ? — A.  The  rule  applying  to  fish 
as  well  as  to  everything  else  is,  that  the  more  you  get,  the  more  you  eat 
and  sell. 

Q.  Does  your  experience  show  you,  with  reference  to  custom-house 
returns,  that  where  there  is  a  return  of  a  particular  arti(;]e  at  a  port  of 
export  and  a  return  of  some  article  at  a  port  of  import,  the  returns  for 
the  port  of  import  are  almost  always  more  carefully  made  and  more 
accurate  than  the  other  ? — A.  I  should  judge  that  this  would  be  the  case ; 
and  particularly  so  if  it  related  to  dutiable  goods. 

Q.  And  as  duties  are  levied  on  most  things  imported,  these  returns 
are  a  good  deal  more  accurate  than  tbose  which  are  prepared  merely 
for  statistical  purposes  ? — A.  Yes ;  unless  vessels  were  lost  on  the  voy- 
age. 

Q.  So  yon  would,  as  a  general  rule,  regard  the  statistics  of  the  port  of 
import  as  more  trustworthy  than  those  of  the  port  of  export  ? — A.  Yes, 
with  respect  to  dutiable  goods. 

Q.  And  this  would  not  be  the  case  in  any  event  f — A.  No,  not  if  it 
concerned  free  goods.  I  do  not  think  that  the  same  attention  is  paid 
to  them  as  to  dutiable  articles. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
fish  exported  from  Prince  Edward  Island  for  1876  is  $80,000  Y— A.  No, 
sir;  1  did  not  say  I  knew  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  assumed  that  from  a  book  which  I  have  in  my  hand. 

Sir  Alexander  Oalt.  We  have  had  other  evidence  on  the  point. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  take  it  from  a  report  regarding  the  fisheries  for  the 
year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1876.  What  pnzzled  me  and  led  me 
to  make  these  inquiries  was  the  extraordinary  discrepancy  existing  be- 
tween the  yield  of  the  fisheries  put  down  and  the  exports.  It  puts  down 
the  yield  of  the  fisheries  at  25,383  barrels,  at  $8  a  barrel,  making  a 
valaatioa  of  $203,064 ;  and  then  the  exports  are  set  down  at  $80,289  in 
value.  It  seemed  to  me  very  extraordinary  that  so  much  fish  should 
have  been  eaten  on  the  island,  and  I  wanted  to  see  what  was  the  state 
of  the  case. 

Sir  Alexander  Galt.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Howlan  which  of 
these  two  statements  he  considers  to  be  most  in  accordance  with  the 
facts.  This  gives  the  catch  of  mackerel  at  25,383  barrels,  valued  at  $8 
a  barrel,  making  $203,064.  What  becomes  of  the  yield,  Mr.  Howlan  ! — 
A.  One  portion  of  it  becomes  an  item  of  export,  and  another  portion  an 
item  of  use  among  our  own  people ;  and  then,  as  I  stated  with  regard 
to  the  Northern  Fishery,  a  very  large  number  of  vessels  are  found  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  about  Miramichi  Bay,  and  our  fishermc'n  go 
over  and  supply  them.  Again,  opposite  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island  there  is  a  large  population,  and  the  fishermen  from  about  Murray 
Bay  cross  over  in  their  boats  and  sell  fish  to  tbese  miners ;  and  these 
sales  necessarily  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  exports.  These,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  returns  from  the  custom-house,  would,  no  doubt, 
afford  a  very  correct  estimate  of  the  yield. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 
Q*  Is  the  Ash  sold  to  the  Americans  and  carried  away  in  their  ves- 
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sels  iDcloded  in  the  exports  Y — A.  These  sales  woald  not  appear  in  oar 
returns,  but  in  those  of  the  United  States. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 

Q.  Explain  the  distinction  with  regard  to  the  product  of  the  fisheries ; 
some  fish,  you  say,  are  sold  in  Miramichl  Bay,  and  some  are  sold  to 
Americans  on  ship-board  Y — A.  The  sales  in  the  former  case  are  made 
to  British  lumber-ships  of  600,  700,  and  1,200  tons ;  the  fishermen  cross 
for  the  purpose  from  North  Gape  to  the  entrance  to  the  Miramichi  Biver. 
I  see  that  for  1876  the  quantity  of  mackerel  exported  from  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  is  put  down  at  9,347^  barrels,  having  an  aggregate  value 
of  $80,289,  and  that  the  yield  of  these  fisheries  is  put  down  at  25,383 
barrels.  There  seems  to  be  a  difiference  of  some  16,000  barrels.  The 
number  9,347J  barrels  must  certainly  be  incorrect,  for  a  great  many 
more  are  taken.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  in  1870  some  16,000 
barrets  were  taken. 

By  Mr.  Foster  : 

Q.  It  is  not  possible  that  there  is  any  disposition  to  make  the  export 
to  the  United  States  look  pretty  small  ? — A.  No.  I  think  that  it  is  a  mis- 
print. 

Q.  The  $80,000?— A.  Yes,  and  the  25,000.  I  might  mention  another 
fact.  In  two  instances  [  had  vessels  which  were  bound  to  Boston, 
driven  off  shore,  and  I  had  to  write  to  the  comptroller  of  Boston  de- 
tailing the  circumstances  and  sending  a  certificate.  The  vessel  did  not 
have  a  clearance,  and  of  course  that  item  in  our  exports  would  not  ap- 
pear in  the  returns  of  Prince  Edward  Island  for  that  year.  I  make  this 
statement  in  order  that  you  may  know  why  I  think  that  is  evidently  a 
mistake. 

Q.  Which  way  is  it,  do  you  think  ? — A.  I  think  that  there  must  be 
more  than  25,000  barrels  of  mackerel  caught. 

Q.  You  think  that  there  is  a  much  larger  export  to  the  United  States 
than  the  return  shows  ! — A.  I  do. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 

Q.  You  said  that  there  are  100,000  people  living  on  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  that  25  per  cent,  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
these  fisheries ;  and  afterwards  yon  stated  that  5,000  were  so  engaged. 
I  did  not  quite  understand  you  in  this  respect  t — A.  The  number,  25,000, 
includes  men,  women,  and  children. 

Q.  The  men,  women,  and  children  do  not  all  go  fishing  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  say  that  5,000  are  so  engaged  Y — 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  got  your  figures  from  General  Butler's  re- 
port!— A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  you  now  have  that  repoit  in  yonr  hands  ? — A.  Yes. 


The  Conference  met. 


No.  8. 

Wednesday,  August  8. 


Geobge  Harbour,  of  Sandy  Beach,  in  the  county  of  Oaspe,  farmer 
and  fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannio 
Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 
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By  Mr.  Dontre : 

QuestioD.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  in  your  neighbor- 
hood Y — ^Answer.  Yes;  with  the  mackerel  fishery  more  especially  than 
any  other. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  them  Y — A.  Since  T  was 
a  Tery  small  boy.  I  was  born  there  and  brought  up  there,  and  when  I 
was  able  to  go  in  a  boat  I  went. 

Q.  When  were  you  born  ! — A.  In  1836. 

Q.  Have  the  Americans  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  near  your  place  f 
— ^A.  They  have  for  many  years  past. 

Q.  Well,  where  have  they  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  t — A.  Along 
the  shore  as  far  as  Madeleine  Elver,  and  as  far  as  Seven  Islands. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  in  Gaspe  Bay  f — A.  Yes ;  they  have  been  there  both 
bobbing  and  seining. 

Q.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  bay  f — A.  15  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  vessels  you  have  seen  fishing  in 
your  neighborhood  at  one  time  or  during  one  summer  I — A.  300  is  about 
the  average.    I  have  seen  as  much  as  50  at  one  time  in  our  harbor. 

Q.  During  the  season  you  have  seen  as  many  as  300  f — A.  Upon  the 
average  there  have  been  as  many  as  300. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  bay  have  you  seen  them  above  and  below  your 
place  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  do  they  go  for  ? — A.  Mackerel. 

Q.  At  "What  distance  have  you  seen  them  from  the  shore  outside  of 
the  bay  Y — A.  Very  handy  in.  I  have  seen  them  not  more  than  300 
yards. 

Q.  Where  is  the  mackerel  caught  generally  I — A.  Inshore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  t — A.  I  have  seen  them  right  in  by  the 
rocks.    The  bait  comes  in  and  the  mackerel  follow  the  bait. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  an  American  skipper  would  consider  a  proper 
load  to  go  home  with  9 — A.  300  barrels  would  be  considered  a  good  fair 
catch. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  about  that  number  that  they  catch  Y — A.  Well,  that  is 
at  one  time,  but  they  generally  make  two  trips. 

Q.  What  do  they  catch  in  the  season  ? — A.  Upon  the  average  they 
would  catch  500  barrels  in  the  season  in  their  two  trips ;  they  would  do 
very  fairly  doing  that  in  the  two  trips. 

Q.  Can  you  point  out  the  shore  where  you  live  Y — A.  Yes  (points  to 
Sandy  Beach  on  the  map);  I  live  three* miles  below  what  they  call 
Gaspe  Village. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  bay  at  the  mouth  Y — A.  It  is  seven  miles 
across ;  it  narrows  as  it  runs  up.  Opposite  where  I  live  it  is  only  3 
miles  from  land  to  land,  but  as  you  see  there  is  a  sand  spit  which  runs 
out,  making  it  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  that  to  the  northern  shore. 

Q.  Well,  they  are  taken  within  1^  miles  of  the  land  Y — A.  They  are 
got  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  land  if  they  go  in  the  middle. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  in  the  bay  Y — A.  It  is  in  the  bay  decidedly. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  tonnage  of  the  American  vessels  you  have 
seen  fishing  Y-— >A.  65  tons. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  men  Y — A.  15  men  per  vessel. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  cod-fishing  Y — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cod  Y — A.  I  have  caught  cod  myself  in  no  very  large 
quantity,  but  I  have  seen  quantities  caught;  there  are  lots  taken  in  our 
bay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  places  where  cod  are  in  the  habit  of  spawning  Y — 
A.  Yea^  right  up  in  this  shallow  part  of  the  bay  (referring  to  map). 
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Q.  What  have  yon  seen  of  that  ? — A.  I  have  seen  small  cod*fi9h  io 
the  spring  not  larger  than  two  inches  and  upwards  ;  according  as  the 
season  advances  they  get  larger;  in  the  fall  they  are  about  5  inches, 
perhaps  not  quite  so  much  as  that.  I  have  seen  quantities  right  np 
there  (i.  a.,  near  Sandy  Beach,  in  the  bay).  I  have  seen  them  in  large 
quantities  up  there,  so  that  if  you  threw  bait  overboard  the  water  wonld 
be  thick  with  them  ;  in  fact  you  could  not  heave  down  bait  but  it  would 
be  gone  in  a  second. 

Q.  Outside  in  the  bay,  have  you  fished  for  cod  ? — A.  Not  as  a  bos- 
iness,  but  I  have  been  in  a  schooner  outside,  and  have  caught  cod-fish 
for  our  use  on  board  the  schooner ;  that  is.  in  a  Gaspe  schooner. 

Q.  How  far  outside  in  the  bay  did  you  catch  cod  f — A.  We  have 
caught  them  at  difierent  distances,  from  a  mile  to  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  shore. 

Q.  Do  you  find  some  within  three  miles  Y — A.  Plenty. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  American  vessels  fishing  or  seining  in  Gaspe  Bay  t — 
A.  I  have,  sir ;  both  bobbing  and  seining. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  them  to  get  a  fare? — A.  There  was  one  maai 
that  loaded  in  three  weeks. 

Q.  He  went  back  with  how  many  barrels  f — A.  350  barrels,  according 
to  the  statement  of  some  of  the  men. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  nine  years  ago,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  The  second  year  he  returned,  and  two  of  my  brothers  were 
fishing.  They  were  catching  mackerel  very  fast,  when  he  surrounded 
them  with  his  seine,  and  they  had  to  go  away.  It  was  reported  after- 
ward that  one  of  his  schooners  was  made  a  prize  of. 

Q.  How  was  your  brother  fishing? — A.  He  was  in  a  boat  bobbing  for 
mackerel,  at  anchor. 

Q.  Then  that  American  came  along  and  your  brother  had  to  go  away  f 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  show  on  the  map  about  the  place  where  your  brother 
was  fishing,  and  show  the  whole  extent  of  the  fishing  grounds  where  yoa 
have  seen  other  people  fishing? — A.  I  can  (Befers  to  map  and  points 
out  fishing  grounds.)  It  was  right  inside  of  the  sandy  point  where  they 
swept  around  with  their  seine  and  obliged  my  brother  to  go  away.  There 
is  where  most  of  the  Gaspe  fishermen  fish  for  mackerel.  The  schooners 
likewise  all  come  round  there.  That  is  the  place  where  the  mackerel 
come  and  deposit  their  spawn  in  that  bay.  A  schooner  would  not  be 
200  yards  from  the  rock  on  the  north  shore  in  St.  Margaret's  Bay.  I 
have  nt*ver  seen  them  fish  farther  up  than  Mai  Bay.  They  would  strike 
from  that  off  to  the  banks. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Americans  curing  fish  on  their  vessels  ? — A.  I 
have  seen  them  curing  mackerel. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  the  offal  ? — A.  That  is  thrown  overboard. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  throwing  the  offal  overboard  ? — A.  The  effect 
is,  that  if  it  is  thrown  overboard  the  codfish  eat  it,  and  they  will  not 
take  the  hook.  Another  thing  is,  that  it  makes  the  water  impure  and 
kills  the  eggs  that  are  deposited.  It  will  also  kill  the  young  fry.  It 
makes  the  water  very  impure.  I  have  passed  over  the  water  where 
there  was  a  very  disagreable  smell  arising  from  this  stuff  rotting  on  the 
bottom. 

Q.  How  deep  was  it  ? — A.  It  was  fifteen  fathoms  in  places  where  I 
perceived  that  smell.  After  yon  pass  the  deep  water  yon  come  to  a 
bank  where  it  is  only  eight  fathoms,  and  in  some  places  fifteen  fathoms. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  their  people  fishing  or  seining  mackerel  outside  of 
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tbree  miles  Y — A.  I  have  never  seen  them  fishing  for  mackerel  outside 
of  three  miles.    Only  codfish  I  have  seen  them  fishing  outside  of  that. 

Q.  From  jour  experience  do  yon  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the 
Americans  to  come  fishing  in  Canadian  waters  if  they  were  excluded 
from  within  three  miles  Y — A.  Not  for  mackerel.  I  do  not  think  from  my 
knowledge,  it  would  be.  I  have  been  told  by  Americans  themselves  that 
if  excluded  from  the  inshore  fisheries  for  mackerel  it  would  not  pay  them 
to  come  for  mackerel  at  all.    I  have  heard  that  from  more  than  one. 

Q.  How  do  you  see  them  come  to  fish  ? — A.  They  come  alongside  of 
us. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  you  f — A.  It  is  very  injurious.  In  this  way : 
In  the  first  place  they  have  a  better  fit-out  than  we  have.  In  the  second 
place  they  have  a  kind  of  bait  which  is  far  superior  to  ours.  When  they 
come  among  us  and  throw  this  over  it  will  entice  the  mackerel  to  take 
to  theirs  and  they  do  not  eat  ours.  In  the  next  place,  they  are  fitted  out 
with  mills,  and  grind  the  bait  fine. 

Q.  They  have  no  taste  for  your  bait  when  they  have  tasted  the  Amer- 
ican ? — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  Have  you  experienced  that  yourself! — A.  Yes. 

Q*  When  you  ai'e  left  alone,  do  the  mackerel  take  your  own  bait  ? — 
A.  They  do ;  they  take  it  well.    They  don't  know  the  diiference  then. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Americans  using  the  hauling  seines! — A.  I 
have. 

Q.  Do  they  use  them  in  Gaspe  Bay  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q-  Did  yon  see,  also,  the  purse  seines  used  ! — A.  Yes.  In  Oaspe  Bay 
I  have  seen  both  purse  seines  and  hauling  seines.  They  are  very  inju- 
rious in  this  way  :  they  take  in  all  sorts  of  fish,  and  when  they  are  hauled 
on  shore  the  good  ones  are  taken  out,  and  those  that  are  no  good  are 
left  As  a  natural  consequence  it  destroys  the  fish  that  are  no  good 
when  canght,  but  which  would  be  good  if  left  until  later.  Those  bad 
fish  are  left  on  shore.  They  are  hauled  on  the  beach  and  left  there.  If 
the  tide  is  rising  some  of  them  may  get  off  and  live,  but  if  the  tide  is 
falling  they  all  die. 

Q.  Is  it  injurious,  also,  to  the  codfish,  that  seining  in  the  bay  ! — A. 
It  takes  these  young  fish  and  destroys  them,  of  course.  They  lie  there 
and  die ;  they  never  grow. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  the  Americans  in  regard 
to  this  practice  of  seining,  what  its  effect  is! — A.  I  have  had  conversa- 
tions with  the  Americans 

Q.  What  opinions  have  they  expressed  ! — ^A.  That  it  is  injurious  to 
the  fishery,  decidedly  so. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  from  them! — A.  I  have  heard  that  from  Ameri- 
cans myself,  and  of  my  own  certain  knowledge  I  know  it  to  be  so. 

Q.  How  is  the  cod  fishery  around  you  !  Is  it  declining  or  increasing! 
— A.  The  cod  fishery  is  on  the  increase  since  1871  in  Gaspe  Bay. 

Q.  Have  you  any  explanation  for  the  increase! — A.  I  presume  the 
reason  Is  that  a  great  many  American  vessels  are  drawn  from  the  banks, 
which  is  the  great  nursery  for  our  fish.  (The  shore  fishery  is  fed  from 
the  banks  mostly.)  If  they  leave  the  banks  quiet  the  fish  will  certainly 
increase.    This  proves  to  l>e  the  case. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  case  with  your  bay  as  with  other  places,  that  the 
two  last  years  the  fishery  has  not  been  good  ! — A.  These  two  last  years 
the  cod  fishery — not  the  mackerel  fishery — has  been  very  good.  The 
mackerel  fishery  was  very  poor.  In  a  manner  there  was  none  last  year 
and  the  year  b^ore.  This  year  the  prospect  for  mackerel  is  better  than 
it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  seen  any  American  vesaels  this  year  Y — A.  I  have  seen 
none  yet  this  year. 

Q.  The  season  for  mackerel  fishing  is  not  overf — A.  It  is  jast  now 
commencing. 

Q.  Do  yoa  expect  they  will  come  Y — ^A.  I  do  expect  they  will  come. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  that  they  come  to  your  place  after  having  tried  Prince 
Edward  Island  Y — A.  O,  yes. 

A.  So  they  generally  go  later  9 — A.  In  August,  and  from  that  to  Sep- 
tember, is  the  best  time  in  Gaspe. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  oar  mackerel  and  the  mackerel 
taken  in  American  waters  t — A.  I  have  never  been  there  and  can  give 
no  personal  opinion.  I  have  heard  from  American  men  that  oars  are 
far  superior  and  bring  a  better  price.  The  reason  is  that  the  bait  is  very 
plenty.  When  they  come  inshore  with  such  abandance  they  very  soon 
get  fat,  and  then  when  they  are  taken  they  are  in  a  beaatifal  condition. 
It  makes  them  snperior  fish  to  their  own. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  if  the  mackerel  which  yoa  find  aroand  yoor 
place  has  been  bred  there  or  has  it  come  from  Prince  Edward  Island  f — 
A.  I  think  it  can  be  proved  positively  that  they  breed  in  the  bay.  In  the 
first  place  the  mackerel'taken  about  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  Jaly,  have 
a  very  small  roe.  We  keep  on  catching  ap  to  the  15th  or  20th  Jalj, 
when  all  at  once  the  catching  ceases. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  this  cessation  Y — A.  They  go  to  the  bottom. 
In  some  cases  we  catch  them  in  the  very  bottom ;  they  are  then  spawn- 
ing; after  that  the  roes  are  all  oat 

Q.  In  what  condition  are  they  after  spawning,  fat  Y — A.  They  are  very 
poor. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  to  recover  Y — A.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  a  fortnight  after  the  mackerel  spawn  they  are  in  very  good 
condition.  Afterward  they  still  keep  on  increasing  and  become  better 
still  until  October.  I  have  never  caught  them  myself  later  than  the  4th 
of  October. 

Q.  Is  there  any  herring  in  your  waters! — A.  In  the  spring  there  is 
plenty  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Which  is  the  fish  that  first  makes  its  appearance,  the  herring  or 
the  mackerel  f — A.  The  herring  is  first. 

Q.  In  what  month  do  they  comet— A.  In  May.  The  10th  of  May  is 
about  the  time  for  the  herring  to  come  into  our  bay. 

Q.  The  Americans  don't  come  for  herring  Y — ^A.  No,  not  at  all. 

Q.  Have  yoa  any  idea  of  the  food  of  the  mackerel  f — A.  In  onr  bay 
of  Gasp^  the  mackerel  feed  on  three  different  kinds  of  food ;  they  have 
the  shrimp,  which  is  a  very  little  fish,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long:  then  there  is  the  lante;  and  they  also  have  a  kind  of  food  of 
whicn  I  do  not  know  the  name,  but  I  have  heard  it  called  brit.  It  is 
almost  like  seed;  it  looks  very  much  like  tnmipseed. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fish  f — A.  I  could  not  give  an  opinion,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  it  is  a  fish,  or  the  mackerel  would  not  eat  it.  It  jast  looks 
like  small  seed. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  brit  in  the  water  t — A.  I  coald  not  say.  I 
have  seen  the  water  discolored ;  very  likely  it  was  caased  by  this.  I 
conld  not  say  positively  whether  it  was  that  or  not. 

Q.  What  color  is  the  shrimp  Y — A.  It  is  of  a  reddish  cast,  a  little  fish 
abont  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  It  frequents  the  waters  in  great 
abundance. 

Q.  Is  it  enough  to  make  the  water  look  red  f — A.  I  dare  say  it  wonld. 
As  a  general  thing  it  is  inshore*    The  shrimp  is  either  inshore  or  to  the 
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bottom  in  deep  water.  I  have  never  seen  it  to  the  sarface  in  deep  water, 
bat  1  know  it  is  to  the  bottom  becauBe  I  have  caught  codfish  ofif  the 
bottom  with  it  in,  and  I  have  canght  whales  with  barrels  of  it  in  them. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  the  Americans  landing  to  dry  their  nets  ? — A.  I 
have  seen  them  drying  seines ;  I  have  seen  them  landing  to  dry  their 
seines  as  well  as  to  repair  them. 

Q.  Is  that  an  advantage  for  them  to  be  able  to  land  in  that  way  Y — 
A.  Decidedly  it  is.    Of  conrse  it  is  an  advantage.    It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  mend  a  very  large  seine  on  board  if  it  is  torn,  as  is  often  the  case.  It 
is  not  easy  to  spr^ui  it  on  board  to  dry  and  mend  it ;  bat  it  is  easy 
enough  to  do  so  on  the  beach. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  those  seines  Y — A.  They  vary  from  80  fathoms 
to  250  fathoms. 

Q.  Are  yon  talking  now  of  all  kinds  of  those  seines  which  are  dried  on 
faind  T — A.  No ;  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  mackerel  seines.  That  is 
the  only  kind  I  have  ever  seen  dried.  That  is  the  only  kind  I  have 
ever  seen  used  np  in  our  bay.  On  the  coast  of  Labrador  I  have  seen 
plenty  of  codfish  seines,  bat  that  does  not  concern  this. 

Q.  YoQ  have  stated  that  the  American  vessels  otlen  make  two  fares; 
conld  they  make  those  two  fares  without  transshipping  f  Would  they 
have  time  to  go  back  and  unload  and  then  come  back  Y  Do  you  think 
it  is  by  transshipping  that  they  are  enabled  to  have  two  fares? — A. 
Transshipping  their  cargoes  certainly  gives  them  a  great  advantag;e, 
and  I  scarcely  think  they  could  make  two  fares  if  they  had  not  that 
privilege.  They  might  in  certain  cases,  but  as  a  general  thing  they 
could  not  make  two  fares.  It  would  take  too  much  time,  and  before 
they  returned  the  mackerel  season  would  be  over. 

Q.  As  to  keeping  the  fish  f^esh,  could  they  do  so  without  being  sup- 
plied with  snow  ? — A.  Not  for  any  length  of  time,  so  far  as  my  judg- 
ment goes. 

Q^  Do  you  think  they  could  have  time  to  go  home  with  that  fish  and 
keep  it  fresh  without  something  to  preserve  it,* such  as  snow  Y^A.  As 
to  that  I  could  not  give  an  opinion  decidedly.  I  have  heard  them  say 
they  have  taken  a  cargo  home  in  their  own  ice ;  but  I  know  they  have 
come  ap  into  Oasp6  Bay  to  buy  snow.  They  have  come  to  my  brother- 
in-law. 

Q.  Is  it  snow  or  ice  they  ase  Y — A.  I  have  never  seen  it  myself.  In 
Oasp^  we  use  all  snow« 

Q.  Is  it  preferable  Y — A.  It  is.  I  will  explain.  If  you  take  a  lump  of 
ice  and  break  it  ever  so  small,  when  you  come  to  pack  up  the  fish  in  it 
the  broken  pieces  of  ice  will  bruise  the  fish  and  injure  it.  The  snow  is 
perfectly  safe,  for  when  it  is  beaten  down  it  does  not  hurt  them  at  all. 

Q,  Are  there  many  people  around  your  place  who  preserve  snow  Y — 
A.  There  are  a  great  many  people  that  have  it  for  their  own  use,  for  in 
the  Bay  of  Gaspi  they  sell  all  their  salmon  fresh.  They  keep  them  in  their 
snow-hooses  until  they  have  enough  to  take  up  to  the  village.  There 
they  are  sold  to  a  firm  by  the  name  of  A.  Fraser  &  Go.  From  that  they 
are  sent  all  over  Canada. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  classification  of  mackerel  as  Nos.  1, 2,  and 
3  Y — A.  I  know  something  about  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  No.  1  in  the  mackerel  caught  in  Qasp6 
Bay  and  around  it  f — A.  They  are  about  half  No.  1,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  in  Oasp4  Bay.  We  very  seldom  have  No.  3,  except  in  the 
very  early  part  of  the  season. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  of  the  profits  realized  out  of  a  season  of  mack- 
erel fishing  by  a  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  75  to  70  tonsY — A.  I  think  I 
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have.  As  I  stated,  their  fare  woald  be  about  500  barrels,  provided  they 
make  two  trips.  Those  would  sell  in  the  States  I  presume,  from  what  I 
have  beeu  told,  at  $12  a  barrel,  taking  the  good  and  the  bad.  I  think 
those  figures  will  give  a  pretty  good  idea. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  do  you  think  it  requires  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  season's  fishing! — A.  One  hundred. 

Q.  Above  100  it  is  all  profit  Y — A.  It  would  be  profit  to  the  crew  and 
owners.    As  I  understand,  they  are  all  sharesmen. 

Q.  That  would  make  400  barrels,  at  $12,  to  divide  between  the  owner 
and  the  crew  I — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  crew  yoa  have  stated  is  between  12  and  15? — A.  About  15, 
and  from  their  own  statements  they  are  all  sharemen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cook.    He  is  always  paid,  I  believe. 

Q.  The  Americans  do  not  get  bait  near  your  place  Y — A.  No ;  tbey 
bring  it  with  them.  There  is  one  thing  1  wish  to  state.  I  have  been 
told  by  themselves  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  frequent  our  waters  for 
the  space  of  ten  years  our  fish  would  be  extinct. 

Q.  Through  excessive  seining  Y — A.  Seining  and  bobbing  as  vrell,  and, 
as  I  told  you,  from  this  offal  being  thrown  overboard. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  anything  about  the  effect  of  their  methods 
of  fishing  in  their  own  waters  Y — A.  They  did  tell  me  that  it  ruined  their 
banks,  so  much  so,  that  you  could  not  get  fish  enough  on  them  for  a 
breakfast. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  around  your  place  and  the  places  you  have 
mentioned  and  pointed  to  on  the  map,  the  mackerel  was  taken  all  ex- 
clusively within  three  miles  of  the  coast  Y — A.  All  that  ever  I  have  seen 
were  taken  within  three  miles. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  mackerel  taken  outside  Y — A.  I  have  not  seen 
the  mackerel  taken  beyond  three  miles  of  the  coast. 

By  Mr.  Poster: 

Q.  Which  was  it,  the  cod  or  the  mackerel,  that  got  so  bad  t hat  the j 
could  not  catch  fish  enough  for  breakfast  Y — A.  The  Americans  told  me 
their  codfish  on  their  own  banks  had  been  ruined. 

Q.  It  was  nine  years  ago  that  an  American  vessel  got  its  fare  in 
three  weeks  Y — A.  To  the  best  of  knowledge,  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  schooner  Y — A.  I  remember  the 
name  of  the  man ;  it  was  Gaptain  Marshall. 

Q.  You  remember  that  the  schooner  was  seized  next  year.  Do  yon 
happen  to  know  how  much  fare  he  got  in  three  weeks  Y — A.  I  was  told 
that  he  got  350  barrels.    I  merely  tell  you  I  was  told  by  other  parties. 

Q.  That  was  such  an  unusual  amoaut  that  some  people  informed,  and 
next  year  he  was  captured;  is  that  soY — A.  The  next  year,  when 
he  surrounded  my  brother's  boat,  there  happened  to  be  a  man  from  the 
southwest,  and  he  went  right  up  the  basin  and  told  the  cutter  there 
that  they  had  been  surrounded  by  the  Americ^iu  vessel  with  a  seine. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  seine  was  it  Y — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  it  a  hauling  or  a  purse  seine! — A.  I  almost  think  it  was  a 
purse  seine.    I  was  not  there;  I  was  t4)ld  by  my  brother. 

Q.  Do  you  think  purse  seines  were  used  at  all  nine  years  ago  Y — A. 
1  am  quite  positive  they  were. 

Q.  Now  hauling  seines  are  used  from  the  shore,  are  they  uotY — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Which  have  you  noticed  to  be  used  most  in  your  bay  Y — A.  The 
hauling  seines. 

Q.  Then  the  chief  part  is  done  by  men  going  on  shore  Y — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  They  cannot  haul  these  seines  withont  going  on  shore  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  do  yoa  understand  that  they  have  not  a  right  to  go  on 
shore  ? — A.  The  time  of  the  treaty,  I  think,  they  did. 

Q.  So  this  is  one  of  the  privileges  yon  suppose  they  are  to  pay  for. 
When  they  use  purse  seines  they  go  into  deep  water  Y — A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  How  deep  must  the  water  be  Y — A.  The  water  inside  of  our  cove 
is  eight  fathoms. 

Q.  Close  up  to  the  shore  ? — A.  It  is  five  fathoms  deep  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore  not  farther  than  to  your  seat. 

Q.  Yon  gave  the  width  of  the  bay  where  you  live.  At  the  mouth, 
between  Gape  Oasp^  and  Point  Saint  Peters,  what  is  it  ? — A.  Seven 
miles,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Now,  the  mackerel  fishing  in  Gasp^  Bay  amounted  to  almost  noth* 
log  last  year.  Did  you  notice  any  American  vessels  there  then  Y — ^A.  I 
did  not  1 

Q.  1875  was  a  bad  year! — A.  Pretty  bad.  T* 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  Americans  there  in  1875  f — A.  I  think  I  was 
away. 

Q.  Where  do  you  think  you  were  ? — A.  On  the  north  shore.  I  spent 
foar  months  on  the  north  shore. 

Q.  Whereabouts? — A.  At  Mingan. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  American  vessels  being  there  that  summer  Y — 
A.  There  was  no  mackerel. 

Q.  Go  back  to  1874. — A.  Beyond  that  time  there  were  Americans. 
There  were  a  few  in  1874. 

Q.  How  many  T — A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  number. 

Q.  Nothing  like  the  number  you  used  to  have  when  the  fishing  was  in 
very  good  condition  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  YourGasp^  fisheries  began  to  fail  far  back! — A.  Yes;  they  did 
begin  to  fail. 

Q.  And  they  have  been  growing  poorer  and  poorer  ever  since  f — A. 
Until  this  summer. 

Q.  Well,  yon  have  not  got  through  with  this  summer  yet,  and  you  do 
not  know  what  is  going  to  happen.  Have  you  found  any  vessels  in  your 
bay  this  summer Y — A.  No;  I  came  away. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  1873,  1874,  1875,  or  1876  the  Americans 
caught  many  mackerel  in  Gasp^  Bay  ?— A.  They  did  not  catch  a  great 
quantity. 

Q.  Precious  few  Y— A.  Not  a  great  many.  They  had  destroyed  them 
before,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  they  could  not  get  many. 

Q.  Then  you  think  your  bay  fishing  is  destroyed  t — A.  I  think  it  will 
be  replenished. 

Q.  What  t  With  all  these  Americans  with  purse  seines,  offal,  &c.f — 
A.  No ;  not  if  they  are  allowed. 

Q.  They  will  come,  though,  under  the  treaty,  if  there  are  any  fish 
there,  unless  they  get  more  on  their  own  shores  ? — ^A.  No  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  But  for  the  last  tour  years  there  has  been  no  temptation  to  them 
to  come  t — A.  No ;  there  has  been  no  encouragement. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  their  drying  their  seines  on  shore.  Those  are  mack- 
erel seines  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  used  from  the  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who,  about  this  matter  of  snow  and  ice ;  are  there  establishments 
in  your  vicinity  where  they  keep  it  for  sale  Y — A.  They  don't  keep  it  for 
sale,  but  for  their  own  use. 

Q.  Where  do  the  Americans  get  snow  ? — A.  Not  in  the  Bay  of  Gasp^. 
26  F 
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I  bave  seen  one  come  in  to  buy  snow,  and  he  offered  a  good  price,  bat 
conld  not  get  it. 

Q.  Of  coarse  they  do  not  find  it  lying  around  in  summer,  and  as  yoor 
l>eople  will  not  sell  It  to  them,  they  don't  get  it  there  ? — A.  I  wonld  not 
»ay  they  don't  sell  it,  but  on  this  particahir  occasion  I  refer  to  they  did 
not  get  it. 

Q.  There  is  no  snow  in  Oasp^  Bay  for  sale? — ^A.  It  might  be  made  a 
beantifal  depot  for  snow  and  ice. 

Q.  And  if  it  looked  like  a  profitable  business,  have  you  people  of  en- 
terprise that  wonld  go  into  it  f — A.  Certainly,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter. 

Q.  Then  whether  you  will  have  snow  and  ice  for  sale  or  not  depends 
upon  whether  the  prosi)ects  are  sufficient  to  indace  men  of  enterprise 
to  go  into  the  business  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  If  you  should  build  houses  and  store  snow  and  ice,  and  sell  it  to 
Americans  at  a  profit,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  yon  Y — A.  It  would  be  a 
benefit  just  then,  but  it  wonld  be  an  injury  in  a  general  way,  because 
they  take  the  mackerel  that  belongs  to  us  and  sell  them. 

Q.  That  is  the  catching  of  fish  would  be  an  injury  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  noticed  that  your  fishermen  caught  less  fish  on  ac- 
count of  having  the  Americans  there  Y — A.  Of  mac^rel  they  have. 

Q.  Have  they  caught  more  since  the  Americans  ceased  Y — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Does  it  not  come  very  much  to  this,  that  when  the  mackerel  are 
there,  they  are  nearly  as  abundant  as  the  sand  on  the  seaeshore,  and 
when  they  are  not  there  nobody  can  get  them  Y — A.  Not  exactly.  The 
mackerel  are  pretty  abundant,  but  the  Americans  are  in  abnndance, 
too. 

Q.  But  in  years  when  the  mackerel  have  been  there  and  the  Ameri- 
cans too,  for  they  seem  to  come  together,  have  not  your  own  people  got 
a  good  catch  Y — A.  Pretty  ftiir ;  but  I  am  positive  they  would  have  got 
much  more  if  the  Americans  had  not  been  there. 

Q.  What  fleet  have  you ;  is  it  boats  or  vessels  Y — A.  All  boats. 

Q.  How  many  Y— A.  Those  are  hard  questions  to  answer.  The  peo- 
pie  are  mostly  fishermen  and  farmers  as  well.  If  the  mackerel  comes 
in  plenty,  they  nearly  all  fit  oat  and  come  out  at  a  certain  time  for  mack- 
erel. 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  number  you  have  ever  known  boat  fishing  Y — 
A.  I  have  known  as  many  as  100  boats. 

Q.  That  is  all  around  the  Bay  of  Gasp^  Y — A.  It  is  only  about  three 
miles  from  the  land  spit  where  they  catch.    It  is  close  in. 

Q.  What  part  of  Oasp^  Bay  is  it  that  they  catch  mackerel  in  Y — A. 
(Pointing  to  the  land  spit  in  Gasp^  Bay.)  It  is  around  that  the  seines 
are  hauled,  and  there  is  where  we  catch. 

Q.  Are  there  mackerel  to  be  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bay  in 
good  years  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  about  transshipping,  explain  that  Y — A.  Well,  the  American 
vessel  has  say  250  barrels,  or  whatever  the  number  may  be.  She  runs 
to  Charlottetown,  Picton,  or  anywhere  she  likes,  and  there  transships 
or  stores  it. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  is  transshipped  to  the  States,  does  it  go  in  sailing 
vessels  or  steamers  Y — A.  That  I  cannot  answer.  I  was  never  there  to 
know.    I  have  been  informed  that  they  transship  it  or  store  it. 

Q.  You  seem  to  know  about  the  habits  of  the  mackerel.  How  long 
<loe8  it  take  a  mackerel  to  grow  up  to  maturity  Y — A.  I  think  yoa  can- 
not get  at  that. 

Q.  Yon  think  nobody  knows  that  Y    I  did  not  know  but  what  you  knew 
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whether  it  would  be  large  enoagh  to  catch  in  the  second  summer  t — A. 
No;  I  presame  they  are  not. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Q.  Is  it  to  yoor  knowledge  that  when  you  had  no  mackerel  in  Gaspe 
there  were  some  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  other  places  where  the 
Americans  are  fishing  f — A.  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  seen  it  ? — A.  No,  bnt  I  have  heard  it  from  good 
soorces. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  a  failnre  in  Gasp^,  but  not  a  failure  in  other 
plaoesT^A.  Just  so ;  it  was  not  a  failure  in  other  plaoes.  That  I  know 
to  be  the  case.  There  are  times  when  the  mackerel  pass  by  Gasp6  and 
go  right  up  the  river. 

Q.  In  regard  to  your  mode  of  fishing  in  boats,  do  you  consider  it  is 
more  profitable  for  your  people  to  fish  in  that  manner  than  to  fit  up 
costly  vessels  f — A.  It  is  more  profitable  provided  the  bay  is  left  alone. 
But  when  the  Americans  frequent  the  bay  they  take  the  mackerel  out. 
It  would  be  much  more  profitable  if  the  bay  was  left  quiet,  and  there 
were  no  vessels  to  entice  the  mackerel  away. 

Q.  If  left  alone  you  could  carry  on  both  agriculture  and  fishing  snc- 
eessfully. — A.  Tea.  They  are  combined.  They  have  only  to  go  a  mile  and 
a  half.  In  the  morning  they  go  out  and  take  a  fare  of  fish,  and  then  go 
to  work  on  their  farms  until  fi>ur,  when  the  sun  begins  to  go  down. 
Then  they  go  out  again.  They  land  in  the  morning  at  8, 9,  or  10  o'clock 
and  never  go  out  until  4  o'clock  so  that  they  have  plenty  of  time  on 
ahore. 

Q.  As  it  is,  when  the  Americans  go  to  your  place  you  are  reduced  to 
fiirming  almost  exclusively  f— A.  Well,  the  mackerel  fishing  there  does 
not  pay  much. 

By  Mr.  Poster : 

Q.  Too  hav'n't  had  any  mackerel  to  catch  since  the  Americans  stopped 
going  there  Y — A.  Well,  how  could  we  have  when  you  caught  them  all  Y 

Q.  Well,  that  is  what  I  want  to  see.  You  have  known  ^  Americans 
being  there  and  taking  quantities  of  mackerel.  What  was  the  last  year 
when  that  occurred  T  Give  the  date.  Is  it  as  much  as  five  years  since  t 
—A.  Yes,  there  has  never  been  any  great  catch  since  that. 

Q«  Take  the  year  1872.  How  many  American  vessels  were  there 
then  f — A.  That  was  one  of  the  greatest  years  for  the  Americans. 
There  was  at  least  300  sail.  They  would  come  and  go.  If  they  fonnd 
the  mackerel  there  satisfactory  they  would  fish.  If  not  they  would  run 
op  the  shore  or  down  the  shore. 

Q.  Now  do  you  pretend  to  say  that  that  year,  when  you  saw  300  sail 
of  American  vessels,  your  fishermen  were  prevented  from  fishing  f — A. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  they  were  prevented;  on  the  contrary,  they  could 
fish,  provided  they  kept  out  of  the  American  schooners'  way. 

Q.  A  good  many  of  your  people  had  boats  and  used  them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  fish  would  they  catch  in  the  boats  f — A.  I  know  of  one 
boat  that  got  through  the  season  200  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  in  her  ? — A.  There  would  be  two  men 
all  the  time,  two  of  my  brothers.  Then  they  had  some  small  boys  with 
them.  A  little  fellow  can  haul  a  mackerel  in.  Sometimes  there  would 
be  four  boys,  which  would  make  a  crew  of  six  in  all.  Sometimes,  in 
stormy  weather,  the  smidler  boys  would  not  go. 

Q.  That  would  be  an  extraordinary  catch  f — A.  Yes,  it  would. 

Q.  What  would  be  an  ordinary  catch  f — A.  Fifty  barrels  would  be 
an  average. 
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Q.  How  maoy  weeks  does  the  mackerel  season  last  there  f — A.  We 
commence  catching  after  Angust.  Sometimes  in  July^  from  the  first  to 
the  middle,  and  from  that  on  as  late  as  the  4th  October,  which  is  the 
latest  I  ever  caught.  As  a  general  thing  the  20th  September  ends  the 
season. 

Q.  The  average  is  50  barrels? — A.  Yes,  for  four  men, 

No.  9. 

William  A.  Sinnett,  of  GriflBn's  Cove,  county  of  Gasp^,  was  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  About  15  miles  above  6asp6 
in  a  place  called  Griffin's  Gove. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Forty -five  years. 

Q.  Have  you  always  lived  there  f — A.  I  have  always  lived  there. 

Q,  Are  you  acquainted  with' the  mackerel  fishery  around  your  placet — 
A.  Tes,  I  am. 

Q.  What  occasion  have  you  had  to  become  acquainted  with  it? — A.  I 
have  fished  myself  and  I  have  seen  others  fishing. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  place  to  fish  around  your  place  ? — A.  Yoa  mean 
outside  or  inside  ? 

Q.  Either  outside  or  inside. — A.  Inside  is  the  best  place  with  as. 

Q.  You  know  that  fishery  better  than  the  fishery  in  Gasp^  Bay? — A. 
Yes,  I  never  fished  in  Gasp6  Bay. 

Q.  Is  it  near  your  residence  that  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fish- 
ing ? — A.  Yes,  right  where  I  live.    We  fish  right  there. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  American  vessels  fishing  there  ? — A.  I  did, 
sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  ? — A.  The  last  time,  it  was  about  nine 
years  ago,  I  suppose.  I  do  not  see  many  of  them  lately ;  but  before 
that  they  generally  came  every  year,  lots  of  them. 

Q.  During  the  fishing  season  how  many  American  sails  have  yoa 
seen  ? — A.  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  count  all  of  them  exactly,  but  in 
conversation  with  American  captains  they  have  told  me  that  there  were 
300  sometimes,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  500.  I  did  not  see  all  of  that 
number  at  one  time. 

Q.  What  quantity  have  you  seen  yourself? — A.  I  have  seen  about  60 
odd  sail  at  one  time  near  Madeleine  Biver. 

Q.  How  far  have  you  seen  the  American  skippers  fish  ? — A.  I  have 
seen  them  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and  inside  of  a  mile. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  mackerel  fishery? — A.  Yes;  mackerel  fishing  I 
mean. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  generally  see  them  fishing  for  mackerel?  Not  far- 
ther than  a  mile  from  the  shore  ? — A.  I  never  saw  them  further  than 
that.    They  generally  fish  in  by  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  seen  them  fishing  outside  of  three  miles  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  they  were  in  the  habit  of  going  on  the  north  side  ? 
Do  yoa  know  anything  about  that  ? — A.  I  have  bBen  there ;  not  with 
them,  but  I  have  found  myself  there.  I  did  not  see  them  fishing,  but 
seining  lante  and  caplin. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  go  on  board  these  vessels  ? — A. 
Yes  ;  I  have  been  fishing  with  them  a  little  while. 

Q.  How  long  ? — A.  I  have  been  three  weeks  in  them.    That  is  all. 
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Q.  Were  yoa  engaged  as  a  fisherman  f — A.  I  Tvas  engaged  as  a  pilot 
and  fishing  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — ^A.  Twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  was  that  vessel  from  f — A.  Gloucester,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  yoa  with  them  when  they  finished  their  fare  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  had  they  when  yoa  leftt — A.  They  had  200  bar- 
rels. They  had  not  taken  that  mach  while  I  was  with  them.  They  only 
got  50  barrels  while  I  was  with  them. 

Q.  Where  did  they  take  them  f — A.  Along  the  shore. 

Q.  How  far  oat  f — A.  From  half  a  mile  to  a  mile. 

Q.  Is  it  to  year  knowledge  that  they  have  fished  mackerel  at  Fox 
Bi ver  t — A.  Yes ;  I  was  with  them  when  they  got  them  at  Fox  Biver, 
and  also  at  Grand  Yallee. 

Q.  Is  that  above  Madeleine  Biver  f — A.  It  is  aboat  nine  miles  from 
Madeleine  Biver. 

Q.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  the  American  vessels  yoa  have  seen  fish- 
ing f — A.  I  think  they  averaged  aboat  65  or  70  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  they  t — A.  The  one  I  was  aboard  of  had  15. 
They  have  generally  12  or  15,  so  far  as  I  coald  anderstand. 

Q.  From  what  yoa  have  seen  and  heard,  what  is  the  ordinary  catch 
of  a  vessel  when  it  anloads  or  transships  f — A.  I  have  never  been  oa 
board  when  they  transshipped,  bat  they  have  told  me  it  was  aboat  500 
barrels  a  year.    They  told  me  that  themselves. 

Q.  That  is  daring  the  season,  whether  one  trip  or  several f — A.  Yes; 
some  catch  less  and  some  more. 

Q.  Have  yoa  known  of  any  very  big  catches,  above  1,000  barrels  f — 
A.  Yes ;  I  was  not  with  them,  bat  the  captain  told  me  he  had  caaght  as 
high  as  1,300  barrels.  He  told  me  she  coald  carry  1,400.  She  was  a  ves- 
sel with  two  topmasts. 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  know  where  those  were  taken  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  speak  with  American  fishermen  to  know  at  what 
distance  from  shore  they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  mackerel  f — ^A. 
Yes ;  and  I  have  seen  them  do  it  myself. 

Q.  Speaking  of  a  vessel  that  woald  take  500  barrels,  how  many  would 
it  reqaire  to  cover  expenses  f — ^A.  I  could  not  say  exactly. 

Q.  Have  yoa  seen  the  Americans  fish  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  efifect  of  their  method  f — A.  It  is  very  bad:  it  destroys 
a  great  many  kinds  of  fish  that  are  thrown  oat.  They  haul  every  kind 
of  fish  to  the  shore.  I  only  saw  them  once,  bat  a  good  many  folks  have 
seen  them. 

Q.  Have  yoa  seen  what  was  thrown  oat  f — ^A.  Yes ;  all  kinds  of  fish« 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  quantity  f — A.  Yes ;  a  good  quantity  enough.  I 
suppose  a  barrel  or  so  of  all  kinds  of  little  fish. 

Q.  These  fish  would  have  been  good  next  yeart — A.  Yes ;  or  the  year 
after. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  cure  their  fish  on  board  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  offal  f — A.  They  heave  it  overboard. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  thatY — A.  I  think  the  effect  is  to  damage 
the  fish.  I  think  it  gluts  the  fish  and  the  fish  will  not  bite,  so  far  as  I 
understand.  It  also  raises  a  kind  of  slime  or  dirt  which  poisons  the 
water  and  damages  the  fish,  so  far  as  I  could  understand. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  an  American  to  come  from  Boston  or 
Gloucester  to  fish  for  mackerel  in  our  waters  if  prevented  from  fishing 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  I  do  not  think  they  would  come, 
for  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  them  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  the  Americans  about  that  ? — A.  I  have  spoken 
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to  some  of  them.  They  told  me  that  to  fish  oatside  they  woald  not 
come,  for  it  woald  not  pay.  The  tide  is  too  strong  about  our  way.  They 
come  in$hore  to  catch,  where  there  is  no  tide  or  very  little  tide. 

Q.  Well;  is  it  any  advantage  to  the  Canadians  to  fish  alongside  these 
American  vessels  ? — A.  No ;  it  ia  no  advantage.    They  have  no  chance. 

Q.  What  prevents  them  f— A.  We  are  not  as  well  fitted  oat  for  mack- 
erel-fishing, in  the  first  place.  In  the  next  place,  we  have  got  used  to 
using  the  hanging  nets.  While  all  the  Americans  are  lying  in  the 
stream  we  are  obliged  to  haul  our  nets  ashore;  otherwise  we  would 
get  our  nets  hooked  in  their  chains  and  break  them.  We  are  obliged  to 
go  ashore. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  the  bait  they  used  f — A.  I  have  seen 
their  bait.  I  do  not  know  where  they  get  it.  In  the  Out  of  Oanso,  I 
believe,  or  somewhere. 

Q.  When  they  throw  that  bait,  can  you  fish  with  advantage  with 
your  own  bait  f — A.  We  could  if  they  were  not  there,  but  when  they 
are  there  we  cannot  catch  with  ours,  for  theirs  is  better. 

Q.  Yon  are  obliged  to  haul  your  seines  ashore  when  they  come,  as 
they  would  spoil  your  seines  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Explain  f — A.  Sometimes  they  fished  at  anchor,  and,  if  any  fisher- 
man attempted  to  come  close  by,  they  would  order  him  off,  and,  if  he 
did  not  go  at  once,  they  would  stone  him  and  send  him  away. 

Q.  If  be  would  not  go  away,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  forced  to  move  T 
— A.  Yes,  of  a  certainty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  our  mackerel  are  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
American  mackerel,  or  whether  the  former  are  better  than  the  latter? — 
A.  I  know  what  they  themselves  say  about  it. 

Q.  What  do  they  say  f — A.  That  the  mackerel  about  our  shore  are 
better  than  theirs.  Ours  are  later  tlian  theirs,  and  a  great  deal  larger 
and  fatter. 

Q.  This  is  just  because  tbey  are  taken  later  f — A.  Yes;  I  think  t^at 
they  take  the  mackerel  as  tbey  come  aloog  up  the  shore,  following  them 
into  our  bay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  mackerel  are  classified  into  numbers  one,  two^ 
and  three  f — A.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  difference  as  to  prices. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  mackerel  No.  1  is  generally  taken  in  onr 
waters  in  your  neighborhood  f — A.  I  think  they  are  fourteen  inches 
long. 

Q.  Do  you  take  more  of  the  first  than  of  the  second  quality  t«-A.  It 
is  according  to  the  season.  Late  in  the  season  a  good  many  more  nnn- 
ber  ones  than  number  twos  are  caught.  When  the  fish  arrive  in  oar 
vicinity,  they  are  generally  small  in  size ;  but  later  they  are  bigger  and 
better.    I  sup^iose  about  one-half  of  the  catch  is  number  one. 

Q.  What  do  the  mackerel  feed  on  f — ^A.  XTp  our  way,  their  food  con- 
sists of  shrimps  and  small  lantz.  There  are  a  great  many  of  them  along' 
our  shore,  and  the  mackerel  are  there  every  year. 

Q.  Have  you  large  quantities  of  shrimps  along  your  shore  t — A.  O, 
yes. 

Q.  Are  codfish  found  in  your  neighborhood  f — ^A.  Yes;  they  are  what 
we  mostly  catch. 

Q.  During  the  last  two  years  very  few  mackerel  were  fonnd  along^ 
your  coast — ^has  this  not  been  the  case  ! — A.  Yes ;  we  hardly  caught 
any. 

Q.  Did  codfish  visit  your  coast  during  this  period  f — A.  Yes.  We 
had,  however,  more  cod  this  year  than  last  year. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  coast  do  you  fish  for  cod  t-^  A.  At  one  and  a 
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half  or  two  miles  from  the  coast^  bat  no  farther  than  that  up  our  way. 
No  banks  are  situated  in  our  viciuity. 

Q.  There  are  many  on  your  side  of  the  ooastt — A.  No. 

Q.  What  quantity  of  cod  can  be  taken  by  men  like  you  and  your  neigh- 
bors near  their  own  homes  t — ^A.  All  cannot  catch  fish  alike;  some  boats 
secure  from  150  to  250  draughts.  One  season's  fishing  extends  from  the 
first  or  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  another  from  the 
middle  of  Angust  to  Toussaint 

Q.  How  maoy  can  a  man  catch  duriug  the  whole  summer  t — A.  Some 
^et  300  draughts.    A  draught  is  224  pounds. 

Q.  That  is  two  quintals  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  a  farmer  like  yourself  may  take  during  the  sum- 
mer 300  draughts  f — A.  Yes ;  during  the  season — the  summer  and  fall. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  this  codfish  Y — A.  Last  year  it  was  worth 
12.50  a  draught,  but  this  year  its  vsdue  is  about  $2  a  draught  in  our 
quarter. 

Q.  Because  more  are  caught  this  year? — A.  Yes;  and  there  is  less 
appearance  of  a  market  for  them. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Americans  drying  their  nets  on  shore  f — A.  No* 
Stay;  I  think  I  saw  them  doing  so  once  on  the  Bay  of  Gasp4. 

Q.  Is  it  easier  to  dry  seiues  on  land  than  on  water? — A.  Certainly; 
a  seine  will  dry  better  on  a  sandy  beach  than  on  deck. 

Q.  Do  the  American  vessels  generally  make  two  trips  a  year  ? — A. 
They  have  told  me  so. 

Q.  Have  they  time  to  go  to  Boston  and  return  for  a  second  fare,  or  do 
they  transship  the  first  cargo? — A.  I  could  not  exactly  say,  but  I  think 
they  have  told  me  of  their  transshipping  a  cargo  somewhere  in  the  Out 
of  Canso.    This  gives  them  time  to  come  back  and  get  another  load. 

Q.  It  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  do  so,  is  it  not.? — A.  Yes ;  cer- 
tainly it  is. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  is  used  in  fishing  for  halibut  ?— A.  Herring  and 
mackerel ;  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  American  vessels  fishing  for  halibut  f — A.  I  saw 
them  only  once  setting  their  trawls,  but  I  did  not  see  them  haul  the 
trawls  np. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  they  get  their  bait  ? — A.  No ;  I  could  not 
say. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  Canadians  going  to  fish  in  American 
waters? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  thin  that  this  would  be  a  profitable  venture  for  them  ? — 
A.  No ;  since  Americans  came  here  themselves  to  fish,  it  would  not  pay 
Canadians  to  go  there :  it  should  not. 

Q.  You  have  never  neard  of  any  Canadians  going  there,  even  when 
there  was  not  good  fishing  here  ? — A.  O,  no;  it  is  not  in  our  way  at  all 
to  go  there. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Yoa  say  that  the  Americans  sometimes  injure  your  seines  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  are  your  seines  set  ? — A.  I  will  show  you :  Say  a  lot  of 
American  vessels  heave  to  about  half  a  mile  off  our  shore,  when  the 
tide  is  running  in,  our  fishermen  will  go  ahead  of  the  vessels  and  come 
in  with  the  tide;  then  the  vessels  will  be  right  in  our  way,  and  we  will 
be  obliged  to  haul  our  nets  up. 

Q.  Yon  go  above  them  in  order  that  the  tide  may  take  your  boats 
down  t — 2\.,  Yes. 
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Q.  Are  tbe  Americans  then  at  anchor  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Swiu^ng  to  the  tidef — A.  They  are  at  anchor;  they  fish  there 
day  and  night;  they  swing  with  tbe  tide, 

Q.  How  far  ahead  of  the  American  vessels  woald  yon  go  with  year 
boats  ? — A.  Some  will  go  a  mile,  others  a  couple  of  miles  or  half  a  mile ; 
and  while  coming  in  they  will  drift  with  the  tide. 
' .  Q.  How  do  you  use  your  nets  t — A.  We  tie  them  to  one  cud  of  the 
boat,  then  tbe  first  thing  that  will  happen,  will  be  our  being  brought  o{> 
by  the  American  vessels. 

Q.  The  nets  are  not  made  fast  on  shore  t — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  How  many  boats  would  there  be  to  one  net? — A.  One  boat  gen- 
erally takes  two  nets. 

Q.  How  large  are  tbe  nets  f — A.  From  20  to  25  fathoms  in  length, 
and  from  4J  to  5  fathoms  in  depth. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  how  you  can  use  with  one  boat  a  net  as  large 
as  you  describe. — A.  That  is  easy  enough.  We  place  the  nets  in  the 
evening  and  in  the  morning  we  bring  them  ashore.  Then  we  fish  for 
cod  when  we  can  catch  enough  bait;  then  the  next  evening  when  the 
tide  begins  to  run  in  we  go  out  again. 

Q.  How  can  one  boat  manage  two  nets?— A.  That  is  easy  enough. 
One  boat  can  manage  five  or  six  nets. 

Q.  How  do  you  fasten  them  f — A.  One  after  the  other, 

Q.  They  are  not  made  fast  to  the  shore  f — A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  nets  drift  with  the  tide  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  fastened  to  the  boat  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 
Q.  How  are  they  spread  f — A.  In  the  water. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Are  they  furnished  with  corks  ? — A.  Some  are  made  with  corks 
and  others  with  wooden  fioats. 

Q.  How  do  you  keep  them  from  coming  together? — A.  The  tide 
stretches  them  out. 

Q.  And  your  objection  is  that  at  last  you  drift  on  the  American  ves- 
sels!— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  many  fish  in  your  nets? — A.  Yes;  but  not  every 
time.    Sometimes  we  do* 

Q.  What  do  you  catch  f — A.  We  catch  mackerel  with  lines  and  nets, 
and  we  fish  every  day,  when  possible,  and  when  we  can  secure  bait. 

Q.  Do  not  the  large  nets  catch  mackerel  Y — ^A.  No.  The  mesh  is  too 
small.    Our  herring-nets  have  only  a  2^-inch  mesh. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  any  other  fish  in  the  netsf — A.  Whatever  gets  into 
them  we  catch. 

Q.  Does  the  whole  fish  get  into  the  net? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  fasten  them  in  when  tbere  ? — A.  The  mesh  is  small, 
and  when  the  fish  get  into  the  meshes  they  stop  there  until  we  haul 
them  up. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  boat  can  manage  two  or  three  nets  f — A.  Yes;  bat 
they  generally  use  two. 

Q.  How  many  fish  are  caught  in  tbe  nets  f — A.  It  depends  upon  the 
size;  some  take  from  300  to  400  herrings;  others  take  less,  and  some 
secure  as  many  as  1,000  herring. 

Q.  Don't  you  catch  anything  else  than  herring  f — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Don't  you  use  seines  for  mackerel  t — A.  We  do  not 

Q.  What  is  the  difficulty  ?— A.  We  do  not  fish  for  them.    There  are 
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no  more  mackerel,  save  very  few,  now  on  our  sbore.    Then  that  is  not 
at  all  oar  trade. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  if  there  were  mackerel  enough  you  would  use  the 
seiDe?-- A.  Perhaps  we  might.  I  could  not  say.  We  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  that  fishing  at  all.    It  is  not  our  trade. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  one  reason  in  connection  with  this  competition  be* 
tween  your  fishing  vessels  and  the  Americans  is  that  the  Americans  are 
generally  better  fitted  out  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  they  have  better  baitt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  beat  the  Americans  in  this  respect  f — A.  We  are 
not  in  as  good  a  place  as  they  are  to  get  bait,  I  suppose. 

Q.  They  bring  their  bait  from  home  f — A.  Some  do.  Some  of  them 
have  told  me  that  they  have  gone  ashore  and  bought  it  in  the  Gut  of 
Canso. 
Q.  Menbaden  and  pogiesf — A.  Something  like  that,  and  clams. 
Q.  It  is  now  ten  or  twelve  years  since  a  great  many  American  fish- 
ing vessels  were  in  your  neighborhood  f — A.  It  is  a  good  many  years 
since  this  was  the  case. 

Q.  When  did  their  number  begin  to  grow  less  t — A.  I  think  it  was 
about  nine  or  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  And  they  have  kept  diminishing  in  number  up  to  this  time? — A. 
Their  number  has  been  getting  smaller. 

Q.  And  lately  hardly  any  have  visited  your  coast  ? — A.  Last  year 
there  were  hardly  any.  They  come  no  more  because  there  is  no  more 
mackerel  to  catch. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  your  boats  in  these  times  1 — A.  We  catch 
cod. 

Q.  And  not  mackerel  f — A.  No ;  we  fit  out  to  catch  cod ;  sometimes, 
however,  we  catch  mackerel. 

Q.  And  you  don't  undertake  the  mackerel  business  ? — A.  It  does  not 
pay  us  to  catch  mackerel. 
Q.  Yon  take  small  and  young  cod  t — A.  We  take  them  as  they  come. 
Q.  Do  you  get  none  but  small  ones  ? — A.  We  take  some  big  ones  ; 
but  not  in  any  great  quantity. 

Q.  Your  boats  are  not  intended,  I  suppose,  to  go  very  far  from  shore  f 
—A.  They  are  open  boats. 
Q.  Your  custom  is  to  come  in  every  night ! — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Yon  are  out  a  few  hours,  and  then  you  come  in  and  do  farm  work  f 
—A.  In  the  spring  we  do  our  work  on  the  farm,  and  then  we  turn  to 
and  fish. 

Q.  Your  most  profitable  way  of  doing  business  along  the  coast  is  to 
farm  and  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  Americans  were  there  and  fished  within  a  mile  of  the 
shore  they  did  not  have  seines,  did  they  T — A.  They  did  not  seine  ou 
oar  shore.    It  is  rough  and  rocky.    It  would  not  do  to  use  seines  there. 
Q.  Unless  they  do  as  you  do  t — A.  We  use  nets. 
Q.  The  mackerel  begin  to  grow  larger  and  fatter  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer — say  in  September? — A.  This  is  the  case  about  August. 
Q.  And  they  are  better  still  in  October  ! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  don't  you  know  that  it  is  the  custom  of  American  vessels  to 
follow  the  mackerel  dowu  to  the  American  coast,  and  catch  them  in  No- 
vember f — A.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  undertake  to  say  that,  taking  the  whole  season 
aroundy  on  their  own  coast  and  here,  the  Americans  do  not  catch  a  great 
number  of  the  largest,  best,  and  fattest  fish  ? — A.  They  themselves  told 
me  that  they  would  rather  have  the  mackerel  about  our  way  than  what 
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they  catch  at  home,  a  good  deal,  because  ours  are  better  than  theirs.  I 
uoderstand  that  they  make  aboat  two  trips  a  season  to  the  bay.  They 
themselves  told  me  so. 

Q.  Yoa  say  that  you  don't  know  anything  aboat  the  November  mack- 
erel fishing? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yoa  complain  a  little  about  the  Americans  throwing  ofital  over- 
board from  their  vessels  f — A.  Yes;  I  have  only  got  an  idea  of  that 

Q.  You  don't  complain  of  it  yourself  t — A.  Not  altogether. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  have  been  told  by  others  f — A.  Yes ;  and  I  have 
seeu  a  little  of  it  myself.    I  would  not  swear  to  it  exactly. 

Q.  You  have  heard  a  good  deal  said  about  it  lately  f — A.  Yes ;  and  I 
have  myself  seen  something  of  it. 

Q.  Besides  what  you  have  seen,  and  that  is  not  much  I — A.  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  seen  but  a  few  cases  of  it  t — A.  I  have  been  fish* 
ing  alongside  of  them  when  they  have  thrown  it  overboard.  Previously 
we  would  be  catching  a  good  many  fish,  but  immediately  after  the  offal 
was  thrown  overboard  we  would  not  catch  any  more.  The  cod  amuse 
themselves  by  picking  up  what  is  thrown  overboard. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  cod  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  done  so  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  do  not  speak  with  reference  to  what  they  did  regarding  mack- 
erel ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  that.    I  allude  to  cod-fishing. 

Q.  What  motives  have  the  Americans  to  s[>oil  their  own  fishing- 
grounds,  if  the  throwing  overboard  of  offal  drives  away  the  fish  t — A. 
They  have  to  dress  tbe  mackerel ;  they  cannot  go  on  shore  to  do  it ;  and 
then  they  heave  the  offal  overboard.  They  do  not  stay  long  iu  one 
place,  but  they  go  to  other  places  when  that  is  done. 

Q.  The  Americans,  while  catching  a  good  many  cod,  would  not  be 
likely  to  throw  offal  overboard  and  drive  the  cod  away  I — A.  They  do 
so  in  our  neighborhood ;  and  when  they  heave  the  ofibl  overboard  we 
catch  no  more  fish  at  that  place. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  then  catch  any  more  f — A.  I  have  not  seen  the 
Americans  catching  cod. 

Q.  Are  they  able  to  catch  fish  afterwards,  the  same  as  if  this  had  not 
been  done  T — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Why  should  they  do  it  I — A.  They  are  obliged  to  do  it. 

Q.  In  catching  cod  this  is  not  the  case  t — A.  I  have  not  seen  them 
catching  cod. 

Q.  The  cod-fishers  are  not  at  once  obliged  to  throw  the  offal  over- 
board?—A.  They  are  obliged  to  do  so  sometimes. 

Q.  They  may  keep  offal  on  board  for  24  or  48  hours  f — A.  I  have  not 
seeu  the  Americans  catching  cod. 

Q.  Never? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  they  throw  offal  overboard  in  these  places? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  God  offal  ? — A.  No,  mackerel  offal. 

Q.  Then  this  is  all  you  have  seen  them  throw  overboard  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  cod  offal  f — A.  No. 

Q.  This  goes  back  a  long  time  ago  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  thrown  overboard  during  the  last  ten  year^  ? — 
A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  not  seen  this  done  for  the  last  ten  years! — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  they  discontinued  the*  practice  T — A.  I  do  not  suppose  tbat 
they  have. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  see  them  discontinae  it  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Yoa  have  odI  j  had  do  occasion  to  see  them  doing  so  f — A.  I  have 
not  seen  them  throwing  it  overboard  lately. 

Q.  Have  yoa  heard  that  they  were  doing  it  lately! — A.  I  have  not. 

Q*  When  yoa  have  spoken  of  the  fishing-grounds  as  being  either 
abondant  or  as  having  no  fish  on  them,  you  have  always  alluded  to 
those  in  your  own  locality  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  refer  in  this  regard  to  Prince  Edward  Island  or  the 
Bay  of  Cbalears  flshing-gronnds,  bat  merely  to  those  in  your  own  neigh- 
borhood 7— A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

No.  10. 

Gregoibe  Gbenieb,  49  years  of  age,  fish  trader,  residing  at  New- 
port, in  the  county  of  Oaspe,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  fier  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Doatre : 

Question.  Is  Newport  on  the  coast  f-^ Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  I  was  born  there. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  fishing  in  your  neigh- 
borhood t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mention  the  places  with  which  you  are  acquainted. — A.  I  am  ac- 
qaainted  of  course  with  our  own  fishing- grounds.  I  have  seen  American 
vessels  come  and  fish  there;  I  am  acquainted  with  the  cod-fishery. 

Q.  When  is  the  cod  taken  t — A.  We  take  them  from  the  Ist  of  June 
to  the  25th  of  May,  and  to  the  last  of  the  season  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Where  do  you  go  for  cod  ? — A.  We  catch  them  at  from  about  halt 
a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  coast,  and  sometimes  twenty-one 
miles  off. 
I  Q.  That  is  towanls  the  other  side  of  the  bay  f— A.  Yes. 

Q«  When  you  get  as  far  as  21  miles  from  your  residence,  how  far  are 
yoa  from  the  shore  Y — As  This  is  on  Miscou  Bank ;  and  then  we  are 
sometimes  about  ten  miles  from  the  first  shore. 

Q.  Where  have  yon  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  largest  quantities 
of  cod  Y — A.  We  used  to  catch  a  good  many  in  the  spring  on  our  shore, 
and  on  the  Bank  too  sometimes,  but  not  often. 

Q.  How  far  from  your  shore  f — ^A.  From  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  business  of  it  T — A.  I  have  myself  fished  for  fif- 
teen years. 

Q.  Were  you  doing  that  exclusively,  or  had  you  other  occupations  ? — 
A.  I  used  to  fish  all  the  time. 

Q.  From  morning  until  night  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  cod  Y — A.  Y"e8. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  boats  Y — A.  In  open  boats. 

Q*  What  quantity  used  you  to  catch  during  the  season  Y — A.  From 
100  to  120  quintals  of  dry  fish. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  this  quantity  did  you  take  on  your  own  shore, 
and  what  proportion  on  Miscou  Bank  Y— A.  We  took  two- thirds  on  our 
own  shore. 

Q.  And  one-third  on  the  Bank  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  yoa  speak  of  your  own  shore,  you  mean  along  the  shore  ? — 
A.  Yes;  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 4ialf  from  it. 

Q.  Not  over  two  miles  firom  it  Y — A.  No. 
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Q.  Yoa  have  not  fished  for  mackerel  f — A.  Tes;  but  only  for  bait  I 
may  say  I  have  seen  others  fish  for  them. 

Q.  Have  yoa  seen  the  Americans  fishing f — A.  Yes;  jast  inside  on 
the  point.  I  may  say,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  yards  from  the 
point. 

Q.  Fishing  for  mackerel  f — A.  Yes.  They  were  so  close  that  they 
had  to  haul  their  anchors  and  be  ofif.    They  were  too  close. 

Q.  How  many  have  yon  seen  fishing  there  daring  the  fishing  season, 
from  spHng  to  fall  f — A.  Oar  place  is  not  exactly  the  best  place  for  fish- 
ing there  is  ;  bat  I  have  seen  more  than  100  there,  and  more  than  20  at 
a  time  coming  to  anchor  in  front  of  oar  place. 

Q.  And  daring  the  fishing  season  yoa  have  seen  abont  100  there!-— 
A.  I  have  seen  over  100. 

Q.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  those  yoa  have  seen  ? — A.  I  woald  judge 
that  they  were  from  60  to  GOodd  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on  board  f — A.  From  12  to  15.  They  have 
often  told  me  that  this  was  the  number. 

Q.  For  a  few  years  past— perhaps  for  more  than  two  years — the  mack- 
erel have  been  scarce  ? — A.  There  were  not  many  of  them  about  three 
years  ago. 

Q*  When  did  you  last  see  the  Americans  fishing  for  mackerel  f — ^A. 
This  was  about  seven  years  ago. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  them  fishing  since  f — A.  We  see  some  of  them. 

Q.  But  not  in  the  same  namber  as  previously  ! — A.  Ko. 

Q.  On  what  extent  of  shore  have  you  seen  the  one  hundred  vessels 
and  over,  of  which  you  have  spoken  f — A.  The  most  of  them  were  a 
good  deal  inside  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  But  I  mean  along  the  shore? — A.  I  have  seen  some  near  the  island ; 
some' at  Paspebiac,  and  some  as  far  away  as  Pabos ;  but  not  often.  This 
was  only  when  I  used  to  pass  there.  I  only  speak  of  what  I  saw  on  our 
shore.    I  saw  many  along  the  shore. 

Q.  For  how  many  miles  along  the  shore  have  you  seen  them  fishing?— 
A.  For  about  6  or  7  miles,  I  should  say. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  6asp6  Bay  1 — A.  About  80  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  live  above  or  below  it? — A.  Above.  We  are  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  county.    I  live  near  Point  Maquereau. 

Q.  Is  6asp6  Bay  above  or  below? — A.  Below--down  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Do  you  live  on  the  Bay  of  Ghalenrs  ? — A.  No ;  we  are  on  the  edge 
of  it. 

Q.  Then  you  live  below  Gasp6  Bay  ? — A.  We  always  speak  of  going 
up  to  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 
Q.  What  is  Newport  ? — A.  A  village. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Q.  Then  you  live  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  the  Americans  fishing  ? — A.  About  seven 
years  ago. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  seen  some  of  them  fishing  since,  but  not  a 
great  number? — A.  No ;  I  have  not  seen  many  of  them  during  the  past 
three  years. 

Q.  But  you  have  seen  some  of  them  during  this  period? — ^A.  Yes; 
now  and  then. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  barrels  of  mackerel  that  they 
would  take  during  the  fishing-season,  from  spring  to  fall  ? — A.  I  would 
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say  that  the  vessels  which  came  to  our  place  woald  carry  troin  400  to 
4aO  barrels  each. 

Q.  Would  that  be  for  one  trip  or  for  the  whole  season  ! — A.  It  woald 
be  tor  one  voyage. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  make  more  than  one  voyage  during  a 
season  t — A.  Some  of  them  have  told  us  that  they  made  two  trips  a 
year. 

Q.  Could  you  state  what  is  the  average  catch  of  the  American  vessels 
daring  the  fishing-season  t— A.  To  the  best  of  my  judgment  they  used 
to  take  from  500  to  600  barrels. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  number  of  barrels  which  it  would 
take  to  pay  expenses? — A.  I  have  heard,  but  I  am  unable  to  give  a  per- 
sonal opinion  on  this  point. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  the  catch  was  some  ten  years  ago  ! — A.  I  heard 
it  lately,  and  about  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

Q.  And  did  what  you  heard  lately  agree  with  what  you  heard  six  or 
seven  years  ago  T — A.  Yes ;  I  heard  it  from  those  who  were  on  board  the 
schooners,  and  who  bad  sold  their  shares  of  the  mackerel. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  would  it  require  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
fishing-season  f — A.  All  schooners  will  not  catch  the  same  quantity  of 
fish,  and  oue  captain  may  hire  men  at  less  rates  than  others. 

Q.  Some  men  work  on  wages  and  others  ou  shares  t — A.  Yes ;  those 
on  shares  get  half  the  fish ;  and  they  have  to  pay  the  cook. 

Q.  Who  pay  the  cook  f — A.  The  men.    The  expenses  would  cost  from 
tC  to  $7  a  month. 
Q.  Would  that  be  for  the  cook  f — A.  No,  for  each  man. 
Q.  Would  ic  not  be  more  than  that  t — A.  No ;  because  they  are  fed. 
Q.  When  they  have  ended  the  season,  how  many  barrels  of  mackerel 
do  you  think  it  would  require  to  pay  expenses,  not  the  wages  of  the 
men,  but  the  expenses  connected  with  everything  that  has  been  eaten 
and  drunk  and  consumed  on  board  of  the  vessel  during  the  season  ? — 
A.  I  may  say  that  it  would  take  about  120  barrels. 

Q.  And  that  information  you  have  received  from  the  Americans  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  remainder  of  the  fare  is  clear  profit,  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  crew  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  expenses,  you  include  everything  that  is 
nsedf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  include  the  shipping  of  barrels  and  bait, and  everything? — 
A.  They  include  all  expenses. 

Q.  Are  there  any  herring  and  cod  in  your  locality  f — A.  There  are 
some,  of  Gourse/iu  the  spring,  and  then  again  in  the  fall ;  but  there  are 
not  many  to  be  got  in  that  quarter.    There  are  plenty  in  the  spring,  but 
they  are  poor  herring. 
Q.  Yoa  catch  them  for  bait  1— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Before  yon  left  the  place  where  you  live,  did  you  know  whether 
the  mackerel  were  coming  up  this  year! — A.  They  were  then  just  be- 
ginning to  catch  a  few  mackerel. 
Q.  When  you  left!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  the  reports  t — A.  That  there  were  a  good  many  near 
the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans,  when  fishing,  use  hand  lines  or  seines  f — A. 
Most  of  them  fish  with  lines ;  but  I  have  seen  them  use  purse  seines. 
They  were  seining  close  to  the  shore  at  our  place. 

Q.  Is  this  mode  of  fishing  injurious  or  beneficial ! — A.  They  take  all 
kinds  of  fish  in  these  seines. 
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Q.  What  do  they  do  with  them  f— A.  They  only  keep  what  they 
waut,  and  throw  the  rest  away. 

Q.  Does  what  is  thrown  away  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  what  is 
thus  caught  f — A.  Of  course ;  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  give  the  percentage  of  what  is  use- 
less to  them  in  the  catch  of  a  seine t  Is  it  a  tenth  part  t — A.  I  have 
seen  them  seining  for  mackerel,  but  I  never  saw  the  mackerel  in  the 
seine. 

Q.  Hare  you  seen  what  was  thrown  away  f — A.  I  have  seen  tbem 
working  the  seines,  but  I  have  not  been  alongside  to  see  what  was 
done. 

Q.  When  the  Americans  are  curing  fish  on  board  their  vessels,  what 
do  they  do  with  the  entrails,  or  offal  f — A.  They  throw  it  overboard, 
and  this  is  what  spoils  the  codflshing,  because  at  the  place  where  they 
have  thrown  this  overboard  you  ne€^  not  try  to  catch  cod  for  a  long 
spell.    I  have  proved  that  myself. 

Q.  You  have  tried  it  f — A.  When  I  was  a  fisherman  I  used  to  spit 
beside  the  boat,  and  where  I  spat  I  could  not  catch  fish,  and  I  would 
then  have  to  move  to  another  place. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  you  had  to  move  f — A.  I  would  say  that  flsh 
eat  too  much  of  what  is  thrown  overboard,  and  that  they  are  not  able 
to  take  any  more  bait  afterwards  more  than  that.  I  think  that  thia 
makes  the  water  in  the  vicinity  impure. 

Q.  They  wonld  not  take  bait  till  they  had  digested  all  this  offal  t-— A. 
They  would  not  do  so  for  a  long  spell. 

Q.  Then  you  have  made  experiments  in  this  relation  f — A.  Yes ;  I 
wonld  throw  some  in  the  water  and  that  moment  we  had  to  move  from 
that  place.    No  more  fish  were  to  be  caught  there. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  American,  or  even  Canadian,  vessels  fishing  for 
mackerel  beyond  three  miles  from  the  coast  t — A.  I  have  seen  some  fish- 
ing on  the  bank. 

Q.  On  Miscon  Bank  t — A.  Yen ;  between  Miscon  Island  and  Point 
Maquerean.  The  majority  of  the  vessels,  however,  fished  inside  of 
three  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  If  you  were  called  upon  to  state  what  proportion  of  the  whole 
<)atch  of  the  American  vessels  was  taken  within  the  three  miles  of  the 
shore,  and  what  proportion  outside  of  this  limit,  what  would  be  your 
answer  f — ^A.^  I  think  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  catch  has  been 
taken  inside  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  on  the  Bay  of  Chalenrs  ? — A.  Ko ;  never. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  American  vessels  come  amongst  Oanadian  fisher- 
men when  the  latter  were  engaged  in  fishing  f — A.  Yes ;  many  times. 
Many  American  vessels  have  come  alongside  of  the  shore  and  thrown 
out  bait,  and  taken  the  mackerel  away,  and  after  a  spell  none  of  oar 
fishermen  could  catch  any.  A  week  after  the  Americans  began  to  work 
in  our  waters  there  would  be  no  chance  for  our  fishermen.  The  latter 
could  not  take  any  bait  in  order  to  catch  cod.  Our  fishing  was  thus 
ruined. 

Q.  They  could  not  even  take  bait  ? — ^A.  No.  We  never  fish  much  for 
mackerel,  but  we  used  to  catch  mackerel  in  order  to  take  codfish. 

Q.  Codflshing  is  your  own  line  of  business  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  prevented  you  getting  bait  t — A.  Yes ;  be- 
<}an8e  they  used  to  take  the  mackerel  away. 

Q.  Were  you  fishing  on  your  own  accountf — A.  Yes, 

Q-  Then,  when  the  Americans  had  thus  enticed  the  mackerel  away 
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did  they  fish  with  hand  lines  or  with  seines!— A,  With  hand  lines;  they 
wonld  come  to  broadside  and  heave  to,  and  fish  with  hand  lines. 

Q.  Did  they  fish  with  these  lines  from  the  decks  of  their  vessels  or 
from  small  boats!— A.  When  a  little  off  the  shore  they  would  fish  from 
on  board  their  vessels,  bat  when  close  to  the  shore  they  wonld  fish  in 
dories,  or  small  boats,  here  and  there  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Some  on  board  the  vessels  and  others  in  dories  ! — A.  They  wonld 
fish  inside  the  coves  with  small  boats,  and  aboat  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore  in  their  schooners. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  the  Americans  use  purse  seines! — A.  Yes;  twice  I 
saw  them  throw  the  seines,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  many  mack- 
erel they  caught,  but  I  know  that  they  caught  mackerel,  because  the 
boats  used  to  take  them  from  the  seine  to  the  schooner. 

Q.  Is  not  the  purse  seine  drawn  on  board  the  schooner! — A.  No;  but 
from  two  small  boats. 

Q.  Where  do  they  empty  these  boats!— A.  They  bring  their  fish  in 
the  boats  on  board  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  Can  these  small  boats  hold  much  fish  !— A.  O,  yes ;  some  of  them 
can  carry  from  ten  to  fifteen  barrels. 

Q.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  that  the  Americans  have  either  purchased 
or  fished  for  bait  in  your  neighborhood  ? — A.  Once  I  saw  a  schooner 
come  on  shore  and  buy  some  herring. 

Q.  Did  they  buy  a  large  quantity! — A.  Xo;  only  a  barrel. 

Q.  Too  only  saw  one  schooner  buy  it! — A.  Yes;  only  one. 

Q.  Is  the  cod-fishing  on  the  increase  or  decrease! — A.  It  is  a  good 
deal  on  the  increase ;  it  has  doubled  within  the  past  two  years. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  that! — A.  It  is  because  the  fishermen  can  get 
mackerel  for  bait  now. 

Q.  Is  this  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Americans  have  not  been  there! — 
A.  Exactly ;  two  years  ago  only  a  few  of  them  were  there,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  reason  explaining  it! — A.  I  know  nothing 
except  that.  During  the  best  part  of  the  season,  previously,  our  fish- 
ermen could  often  not  get  bait. 

Q.  And  then  they  got  bait  and  the  catch  of  cod  increased  in  quan- 
tity!— A.  Previously  there  were  plenty  of  small  fish,  but  not  of  big  fish ; 
the  latter  were  all  taken  away.  Since  then,  however,  we  have  taken  big 
fish,  and  more  of  them  during  these  two  years  than  we  did  during  the 
previous  twenty  years. 

Q.  Without  our  bait  I  suppose  it  is  no  use  for  the  Americans  to 
fish!— A.  No. 

Q.  ISot  without  bait ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Suppose  the  bait  of  an  American  vessel  were  exhausted — if  under 
such  circumstances  they  could  not  buy  it  on  our  shores,  they  would 
have  to  go  home  for  it ! — A.  Yes ;  if  they  have  no  bait  they  cannot 
catch  fish. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  an  advantage  for  them  to  be  able  to  buy 
bait  in  our  waters!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  an  American  vessel  could  take  from  250  to  300 
barrels  of  mackerel,  and  have  time  during  the  season  to  go  home  and 
return  for  a  second  fare,  if  they  could  not  transship  one  cargo! — A. 
Many  vessels  used  to  transship — not  exactly  at  home,  but  into  some 
other  vessel  which  was  returning. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  have  time  to  go  to  Boston  or  Glou- 
cester and  return  for  a  second  cargo  except  in  good  weather! — A. 
They  might  early  in  the  season. 
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Q.  In  good  weather  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yoQ  ever  hear  of  Canadians  going  to  fish  in  American 
waters! — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Americans  fishing  for  halibntf — A.  Xo. 

Q.  Judging  from  your  experience  and  the  conversation  yoa  have  had 
during  the  last  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years  with  the  people  who 
have  fished  and  come  here  on  board  of  American  vessels,  do  yoa  think 
that  it  would  be  profitable  for  the  Americans  to  come  into  the  Bay  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  or  into  any  part  of  it  to  fish,  if  they  were  prevented 
fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  save  say  near  the  Magdalen 
Islands  and  Labrador  coast  1 — A.  They  would  not  come  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

Q.  They  would  not ! — A.  No ;  because  it  would  not  be  profitable  for 
them  to  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  you  thought  it  would  take  120  bar- 
rels of  mackerel  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  trip  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  that  is  before  there  would  be  anything  to  divide  for  the  wages 
of  the  men,  or  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  is  it  notf — A.  I  meant  to  say 
that  it  would  take  120  barrels  to  pay  all  expense?. 

Q.  And  that  does  not  include  the  pay  of  the  crew  for  their  time  T — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Paying  them  how  much  1  The  crew  are  paid  by  shares,  are  they 
not  f — A.  By  shares  or  wages. 

Q.  Then  you  include  the  wages  for  the  crew  in  the  120  barrels  ? — A. 
Of  course. 

Q.  You  think  that  120  barrels  of  mackerel  would  pay  all  expenses  f — 
A.  It  would  pay  all  except  the  owner ;  the  crew  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  captain.  The  owner  has  his  own  share  besides.  I  understand  that 
the  crew  get  one-half,  and  the  owner  one-half,  of  the  catch. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  wages  paid  the  crew  would  be  found  by 
means  of  these  120  barrels  f — A.  Yes ;  because  I  have  heard  from  them 
that  they  were  paid. 

Q.  It  would  include  their  pay  ? — A.  They  are  paid  by  the  month  or  by 
shares. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  120  barrels  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses, 
do  yon  suppose  the  men  are  paid  by  shares  or  by  the  month  t — A.  It 
makes  no  difference.  From  what  I  hear  the  men  used  to  be  paid  $12  a 
month.  If  they  worked  on  shares,  of  course  some  years  they  would 
catch  more  and  other  years  less. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  crew  were  not  paid  by  wages  at  all  bat  had  a 
share  in  the  catch,  how  many  barrels  of  mackerel  would  there  have  to 
be  cangbt  to  pay  expenses,  and  before  there  would  be  anything  to  be 
divided  between  the  owners  and  captain,  and  crew  f — A.  It  woald  be 
difficult  to  say. 

Q.  Why  harder  than  in  the  other  instance! — A.  Of  course,  I  could 
tell  from  what  I  have  heard  concerning  the  prices  of  one  or  two  years } 
but  perhaps  after  two  or  three  years  the  price  might  fall. 

Q.  Take  the  same  condition  of  things  as  those  under  which  you  made 
the  estimate  of  120  barrels  and  tell  us  how  many  barrels,  under  these 
circumstances,  would  pay  the  cost,  excepting  the  wages  of  the  crew  f — 
A.  Is  that  for  the  whole  vessel  or  only  for  the  crew  f 

Q.  We  are  talking  about  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  and  you  said 
that  120  barrels  would  pay  them  f — A.  I  meant  the  crew. 

Q.  But,  excepting  the  time  of  the  crew,  how  many  barrels  would  pay 
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the  expADsesof  the  voyage? — A.  I  think  that  120  barrels  would  cer- 
tainly pay  the  expenses  of  the  voyage. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  wages  of  the  crew  or  notf—A.  I  mean  for 
the  voyage. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  wishes  to  know  whether  your  estimate  includes  the 
expenses  of  the  season  f — A.  It  includes  the  cost  of  the  voyage. 

Q.  Does  it  cover  the  share  or  the  wages  of  the  crew  f — A.  It  covers 
the  wages  of  the  employes. 

Q.  Then  the  remainder  is  clear  profit  for  the  owner  of  the  vessel  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  crew  were  engaged  on  shares,  how  many  barrels 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  apart  from  the  division  of  the 
fish  between  the  crew  and  the  owner f — A.  I  mean  all  the  expenses;  I 
include  the  wages  in  the  estimate. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  crew  were  hired  with  wages  of  $20  or  tl5  each, 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  120  barrels  would  pay  all  expenses  t — A.  Yes; 
only  I  calculated  the  wages  at  $12  a  month. 

By  Mr.  Doutre: 

Q.  Suppose  the  crew  worked  on  shares,  to  be  well  remunerated  if  fish 
are  abundant  and  less  so  if  the  case  be  otherwise,  then  how  much  prior 
to  the  division  of  the  catch  between  them  and  the  proprietor  would  be 
necessary  to  pay  all  expenses  f — A.  I  think  that  the  expenses  for  the 
season  would  be  at  least  about  one-third. 

Q.  Of  what  f— A.  Of  the  results. 

By  Mr.  foster : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  boats  would  catch  from  100  to 
120  quintals  in  the  season  f — A.  Yes ;  of  dried  fish. 

Q.  How  many  nets  would  each  use  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  And  for  how  many  days  would  you  fish  f — A.  God  knows ;  we 
sometimes  only  fish  half  the  time. 

Q.  How  long  is  the  average  f — A.  Perhaps  half  the  season,  or  about 
two  and  a  half  months. 

Q.  How  many  days  would  that  be ;  85,  if  you  did  not  fish  on  Sun- 
day?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Would  you  catch  from  100  to  120  quintals  in  65  daysf — A.  Yes; 
and  1  have  seen  them  catch  more  than  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  estimate  is  a  fair  average  f — A.  Yes. 

Nail. 

William  MoLbod,  farmer,  formerly  seaman  and  fisherman,  Port 
Daniel,  district  of  6asp6,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson: 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  I  live  in  Oasp^,  Canada. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there! — A.  Forty  years  or  more. 

Q.  How  old  are  youf — ^A.  Sixty-three  years  this  month. 

Q«  You  live  on  Oasp6  Bay  f — A.  I  live  in  the  district  of  Gaspe,  in  the 
county  of  Bonaventure. 

Q.  How  far  from  Gasp^f — A.  Sixty  miles  or  more  west.  At  Port 
Daniel. 

27  p 
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Q.  You  live  on  Bay  Ohaleurs  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Port  Dauiel  is  on  the  north  side  of  Bay  Ohaleurs  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bonaventnre  belongs  to  the  district  of  Gasp^f — ^A.  Yes;  there  aie 
two  counties  in  that  district,  Bonaventnre  and  Oasp6  Counties. 

Q.  The  two  counties  make  the  district  of  Oasp4  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  fishing  there  as  long  as  yoa 
recollect  ? — A.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fishing  there  forty  yean. 

Q.  That  would  make  you  twenty-three  years  when  your  attention  was 
first  directed  to  fishing  ? — A.  About  that  age. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  business  yourself  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  went 
into  business  for  another  person  at  that  time. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  As  an  assistant  in  trading — purchasing 
fish  along  the  shores. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  buying  up  the  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  those  who  caught  them  ? — A.  From  those  who  caught  and 
cured  them. 

Q.  You  bought  cured  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  be  along  the  whole  of  Bay  Ghaleurs  ? — A.  Along  Bay 
Chaleurs  and  Gasp6  also. 

Q.  You  traveled  the  whole  coast  round  f — A.  We  sailed  all  the  coast 
Tonnd  in  a  vessel. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  that  work  ?— A.  Four  months  that 
season. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  did  you  commence  ? — A.  Some  time 
about  the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  year  it  was? — A.  I  think  it  would  be 
in  1836. 

Q.  During  that  year  did  you  notice  whether  the  Americans  were 
fishing? — ^A.  I  saw  a  few  Americans  in  Bay  Chaleurs  at  that  time, 
flQaybe  half  a  dozen. 

Q.  Did  you  along  the  coast  towards  Gaspe  notice  any  fishing  going 
on  ? — A.  I  did  not  notice  any  Americans  fishing  going  along  there  at 
that  time. 

Q.  At  that  time  how  was  the  Canadian  fishing  done? — A.  It  was 
cblefiy  codfishing;  some  mackerel  were  caught  by  the  inhabitants  gen- 
erally— men,  women,  and  children. 

Q.  Were  the  mackerel  caught  for  exportation  or  mainly  for  home 
use  ?— A.  Not  for  exportation  to  any  foreign  country,  but  chiefiy  for 
Quebec. 

Q.  Were  they  caught  in  large  numbers  in  those  days  7 — ^A.  Not  in 
¥ejiy  large  quantities,  because  they  were  not  prepared  to  cure  large 
foaMtities;  but  there  was  an  abundance  of  fish. 

Q.  The  codfishing  was  chiefiy  prosecuted  at  that  time? — A.  Codfishiog 
was  the  chief  business  of  the  fishermen  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  the  codfishing  done  chiefly  by  the  Jersey  firms  located  ou 
Gasp^and  Bay  Chaleurs? — A.  The  majority  of  the  fish  were  cured  by 
the  Jersey  firms,  yet  a  large  portion  was  sent  to  Halifax,  West  Indies, 
and  Quebec. 

Q.  After  that,  what  was  the  next  employment  you  had  in  connection 
with  fishing  ? — ^A.  In  fhe  following  year  I  fished  for  cod. 

Q.  On  your  own  account  or  for  some  other  person? — A.  I  engaged 
with  employers,  but  I  was  to  have  the  fish  I  caught,  they  curing  them. 

Q.  Was  that  in  a  Canadian  schooner? — A.  No ;  in  a  boat. 

Q.  Was  that  off  Port  Daniel  ?— A.  Off*  Pabos,  in  the  county  of  Gasp^, 
about  5  miles  below  the  county  line. 

Q.,  Off  Grand  Pabos?— A.  Ye?. 
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Q.  That  is  right  out  in  the  golf  f — ^A.  Yes ;  jast  oatside  the  coaQty 
lioe. 

Q.  Did  jon  fish  altogether  that  year  ? — A.  Up  to  the  latter  part  of 
Aagast. 

Q.  In  codfishing  altogether  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  yoar  catch  was  that  year  ! — A.  I  cannot  tell 
yoa  the  quantity  of  fish  taken,  bat  I  remember  the  amount  of  money  I 
received 

Q,  What  was  it!— A.  About  £10. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  commence  to  fish? — A.  At  the  latter  part  of 
May  or  first  of  Jane. 

Q.  You  were  employed  for  two  months  or  more,  and  you  received  that 
amount t — A.  Yes;  that  is  exclusive  of  my  fit-out. 

Q.  That  was  over  and  above  all  expenses? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  continue  fishing  later  than  August? — A.  Be- 
cause I  had  an  engagement  elsewhere  which  paid  me  better. 

Q.  During  that  time  did  you  take  mackerel? — A.  Only  for  bait. 

Q.  Were  there  plenty  of  mackerel  ? — A.  Plenty  for  bait. 

Q.  If  yon  had  been  prosecuting  mackerel  fishing  would  you  have  found 
plenty  of  fish  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  if  disposed  to  fish  for  mackerel,  there  were 
plenty  of  fish. 

Q.  The  mackerel  trade  had  not  sprang  up  to  such  large  dimensions  at 
that  time  ? — A.  I  know  of  no  mackerel  being  then  sent  except  to  Que- 
bec, where  the  price  was  very  low. 

Q.  What  was  the  price? — A.  $4  or  $5  per  barrel. 

Q.  The  trade  with  the  United  States  had  not  then  sprung  up  ? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  how  the 
mackerel  come  into  the  bay,  where  they  come  from,  and  how  they  strike 
the  shores  ? — A.  The  mackerel,  up  to  the  last  two  or  three  years,  have 
made  annual  visits  to  the  bay  and  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  the 
last  of  June  or  Ist  of  July.  They  have  come  in  very  large  schools. 
They  make  generally  for  the  head  of  the  bay  for  the  purpose,  as  our 
fishermen  say,  and  as  I  believe,  of  spawning. 

Q.  That  is  at  the  gulf  ?— A.  At  the  head  of  Oasp^  Bay,  likewise  on 
the  north  shore  of  Seven  Islands  and  up  Bay  Ghaleurs  right  into  tide- 
water, into  fresh  water ;  and  up  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Matane. 

Q.  Are  those  the  spawning  grounds  ? — A.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
the  spawning  grounds,  and  I  believe  such  is  the  case. 

Q.  How  far  up  the  St  Lawrence  ? — A.  Pretty  nearly  to  Bic. 

Q.  Does  your  observation  lead  yon  to  believe  that  these  are  the 
spawning  grounds  for  mackerel  ? — A.  I  do  believe  so,  for  I  have  seen, 
what  were  said  to  be  fry,  coming  ofi:'  the  sand. 

Q.  In  all  those  places  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  mackerel  come  into  the  bay  where  do  they  first  strike  ? — 
A.  As  nearly  as  my  observation  would  lead  me  to  judge,  they  come 
right  into  the  channel  from  deep  water  or  from  the  Grand  Banks  per- 
haps. I  don^t  know  that  such  is  the  case,  but  I  believe  they  come  from 
the  Banks,  which  naturally  would  be  their  feeding  grounds.  They  come 
straight  in  like  all  other  fish  which  make  for  spawning  grounds;  nature 
directs  them. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  strike  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
work  north? — A.  I  am  not  aware;  I  believe  the  schools  of  fish  visit  their 
own  grounds  from  year  to  year. 
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Q.  Do  they  spawn  on  Prince « Edward  Island  shores? — A.  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  do;  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  they  strike  the  island  first  and  then  go  straight  north  T— A.  I 
believe  a  portion  do,  but  I  don't  believe  the  same  schools  do  that  as  go 
np  the  gulf.  I  believe  the  fish  that  go  up  the  south  side  of  the  gult 
come  from  Bichibucto  and  in  that  direction. 

Q.  They  are  difiierent  schools,  you  think  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  mackerel-fishing  at  Gasp^  Bay  better  than  the  mackeiel- 
fishing  at  Prince  Edward  Island! — A.  I  am  not  aware;  I  am  not  so 
well  posted  up  in  regard  to  Prince  Edward  Island ;  I  have  caught  fish 
there  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Q.  Is  that  earlier  than  the  fish  generally  visit  Gaspe  Bay  T — A.  I  have 
caught  fish  coasting  ontside,  not  close  in. 

Q.  What  fish  first  visit  yoar  coa^t  in  spring! — A.  The  fish  we  find 
on  our  coast  in  spring  are  herring. 

Q.  What  time  do  they  come! — ^A.  It  depends  upon  what  time  the  ice 
breaks  up.  I  believe  they  come  under  the  ice  frequently;  we  find  them 
frequently  there  in  May. 

Q.  As  soon  as  the  ice  leaves  the  coast ! — A.  I  have  seen  tbcm  taken 
through  ice-holes. 

Q.  Do  they  stop  under  the  ice  all  winter! — A.  No;  they  come  in  un- 
der the  ice. 

Q.  After  them  comes  cod  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q«  How  soon  after  herring! — A.  We  sometimes  catch  cod  there  about 
the  first  week  in  June,  not  in  abundance,  but  between  that  and  July  the 
heavy  schools  come. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  cod  as  a  rule  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  in 
deep  water  beyond  ! — A.  In  our  bay,  the  fishing  is  all  within  three  miles 
of  the  shore,  particularly  in  spring.  In  spring  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
the  fish  are  close  inshore  because  the  bait  is  there. 

Q.  As  soon  as  the  season  advances,  do  they  go  out  into  the  bay! — A. 
As  the  season  advances  the  bait-fish  commence  to  move  off  into  deeper 
water,  and  then  they  sometimes  run  with  another  kind  of  bait.  There 
are  different  sorts  of  bait  which  visit  our  shores. 

Q.  Do  the  codfish  move  out ! — A.  They  move  out  aJso. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  they  begin  moving  out!  —A.  At  the  latter  part 
of  Jnly,  sometimes  in  August ;  sometimes  it  will  be  as  late  as  August. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  the  mackerel  move  out! — ^A.  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that;  not  till  late  in  October. 

Q.  Do  they  remain  there  all  the  fishing-season  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  mackerel  usually  feed  on  ! — ^A.  Lants,  shrimp,  another 
similar  bait  which  we  call  brit.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  it  is 
attached  to  the  bottom ;  it  is  a  marine  insect,  and  when  there  is  an 
unusual  sea  disturbing  the  water  where  they  lie,  they  float  to  the  surface. 

Q.  The  heavy  sea  disturbs  them  at  the  bottom  f — A.  Yes;  on  a  shoal 
bottom,  and  they  are  seen  floating. 

Q.  Do  the  mackerel  feed  on  them  at  the  bottom ! — A.  They  must 
feed  on  them  at  the  bottom,  because  I  have  often  caught  mackerel 
which  have  been  at  the  bottom,  and  their  entrails  have  been  filed  with 
this  kind  of  bait.  I  believe  they  will  fatten  on  that  better  than  on  any 
other  food,  because  they  have  not  to  chase  after  it. 

Q.  On  all  the  grounds  you  have  spoken  of  you  have  seen  mackerel 
fry ! — A.  I  have  seen  mackerel  fry  at  the  head  of  Bay  Chaleurs,  at 
Herring  Island,  at  Maria,  Seven  Islands,  and  at  Madeleine. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  mackerel  fry  in  Gasp6  Bay  ! — A.  I  have  not  seen 
them  there,  but  I  have  been  told  there  is  a  large  amount  occasioually. 
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Q.  You  bave  not  had  occasion  to  look  there  for  them  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  do  the  cod  spawn  f — A.  There  are  several  distinct  schools 
of  cod  in  a  season. 

Q.  Do  jou  mean  distinct  species! — A.  Ko;  distinct  schools. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  there  are  many  separate  schools?— A.  I  mean  that 
the  schools  keep  separate,  and  they  come  at  different  seasons,  and  can 
only  be  canght  with  the  bait  of  the  season.  Yon  may  procure  any 
amount  of  bait  out  of  season — that  is  to  say,  bait  which  is  not  for  that 
distinct  school  of  fish,  and  you  cannot  get  them  in  abundance,  not  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  pay. 

Q.  Do  the  schools  come  at  different  times,  one  after  the  other  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Would  two  distinct  schools  be  inshore  at;  the  same  timet — A.  Not 
that  I  am  aware  of;  they  either  go  off  or  move  out. 

Q.  You  never  saw  two  schools  in  the  same  water  at  the  same  time  T — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Howoften  have  yon  tochange  your  baitforcodduringthe  season? — 
A.  The  fishermen  know  from  the  bait  itself;  when  the  fish  strike  inshore 
the  fishermen  know  what  kind  of  bait  is  required.  First  there  is  cap* 
ling.  Formerly  the  greatest  portion  of  the  catch  was  taken  with  capling. 
Then  those  who  can  procure  them,  nse  clam. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  before  you  commence  using  clam,  capling 
will  have  left  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  days  will  capling  generally  remain  T — A.  In  one  place 
it  might  remain  a  fortnight,  and  extend  itself  along  the  shore  from  one 
end  of  a  county  to  the  other;  it  might  remain  one  month. 

Q.  Take  any  particular  place,  bow  long  would  capling  remain  there? — 
A.  About  a  fortnight. 

Q.  They  replace  them  with  clams? — A.  That  is  when  they  can  be 
procured. 

Q.  Does  any  other  fish  come  in  and  replace  capling? — A.  Herring  is 
next. 

Q.  Yon  can  take  cod  with  herring ?~ A.  Yes;  but  after  capling  leaves 
the  ground-dams  would  be  the  next  resource,  where  they  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  we  would  send  40  or  50  miles  to  procure  them. 

Q.  Why  do  yon  not  nse  herrings  instead  of  clams? — A.  Because  the 
fish  would  not  bite  them  as  well. 

Q.  After  clams  what  do  you  next  nse  for  bait? — A.  Herring. 

Q.  After  the  clam  bait  is  exhausted,  do  cod  take  herring  as  well  ? — 
A.  They  take  herring  more  readily  than  any  other  fish  after  that;  fish- 
ermen can  work  with  them  better  than  with  clam,  because  it  is  tough. 

Q.  Is  it  another  school  of  fish  which  take  herring  instead  of  clam? — 
A.  Yes ;  that  is  my  experience.  The  reason  why  I  state  so  is  because  I 
have  tried  fishing  with  clam  and  herring  on  the  schools. 

Q.  At  one  time  clam  would  answer  and  herring  would  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  another  time  herring  would  answer  and  clam  would  not? — 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  difference  in  the  characteristics  of  the  fish  ? — 
A.  Yes;  the  fish  which  take  herring  are  heavier  and  fatter  than  the 
fish  which  take  clam,  in  proportion  to  their  size.  They  are  not,  per- 
haps, very  much  larger,  but  they  are  firmer  and  fatter  and  much  bet- 
ter ^h. 

Q.  Otherwise  they  are  the  same  fish  ?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  use  after  herring? — A.  Mackerel. 

Q.  Are  they  other  schools  of  cod  ? — A.  They  are  other  schools.   There 
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is  what  fisherman  call  a  mackerel  school.    The  codfish  are  coming  after 
the  mackerel. 

Q.  Then  you  take  young  mackerel  for  bait  ? — A.  We  take  mackerel 
of  any  size  we  can  get  hold  of  about  that  time. 

Q.  And  they  last  the  season  out  ? — A.  No ;  we  next  use  sqaid.  They 
are  next  to  mackerel  and  the  best. 

Q.  About  what  time  do  squid  make  their  appearance  f — A.  Abont  Ist 
August. 

Q.  Do  you  find  them  in  large  quantities? — A.  In  vast  quantities  at 
times.  I  have  seen  them  driven  on  shore  in  abundance  and  many  bar- 
rels taken  at  different  times. 

Q.  How  do  you  catch  them  t — A.  With  a  jig.  It  is  made  of  a  piece 
of  lead  fitted  with  a  number  of  hooks  at  the  bottomi  with  a  short  line 
and  a  piece  of  rag  attached ;  each  man  uses  one  on  each  side  of  the 
boat  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  keep  hauling  and  they  pull  up  num- 
bers at  a  time.    I  have  known  men  take  300  in  the  course  of  two  hoars. 

Q.  They  don't  bite?— A.  I  believe  they  bite  the  rag,  but  they  are  sap- 
plied  with  a  number  of  feelers,  and  when  they  touch  anything  they  stick 
to  it. 

Q.  That  makes  the  best  bait  of  all? — A.  That  makes  the  best  bait 
for  codfish  I  know,  except  capling. 

Q.  What  is  the  bait  next  used  ? — A.  When  they  cannot  procure  sqaid 
they  seine  for  smelt,  which  remains  all  winter.  They  get  smelt  when- 
ever they  can  get  a  seine  in  the  water. 

Q.  How  do  they  answer  for  bait  ? — A.  They  are  poor  bait. 

Q.  At  what  time  are  yoa  obliged  to  take  smelt? — A.  In  September 
and  November. 

Q.  There  is  not  much  mackerel  fished  in  November  ? — A.  I  saw  none 
after  November. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  caught  as  late  as  that  ? — A.  I  don't  think 
I  have. 

Q.  Witnesses  have  spoken  about  mackerel-fishing  ending  toward  the 
middle  of  October? — A.  The  middle  of.  October  and  last  of  October. 
I  have  caught  them  myself  on  20th  October  in  our  bay. 

Q.  After  you  had  fished  that  season  inshore,  what  was  your  next  em- 
ployment in  connection  with  fishing  ? — A.  I  then  removed  to  Port  Daniel 
and  fished  again  for  myself. 

Q.  Cod  or  mackerel  ? — A.  Cod. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  ? — A.  In  Port  Daniel  and  about  the  mouth  of 
Bay  of  Chaleurs. 

Q.  You  fished  in  boats,  I  presume  ? — A.  Yes;  in  a  small  boat  inshore. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  the  whole  season  ? — A.  The  whole  season. 

Q.  How  many  boats  ? — A.  Only  one  boat. 

Q.  How  many  men  besides  yourself  were  in  the  boat  ? — A.  One  man. 

Q.  How  did  you  catch  your  fish  ? — A.  With  lines  and  hooks. 

Q.  When  did  you  land  ? — A.  We  landed  every  day. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  each  day  ? — A.  Sometimes  we  did  not  fish  over  two 
or  three  hours,  sometimes  a  whole  day,  according  to  the  fish  we  took. 
There  are  days  when  fish  are  plenty,  but  they  will  not  bite. 

Q.  If  the  fish  were  plentiful,  how  long  would  it  take  to  fill  the  boat? — 
A.  It  would  take  two  fishermen  four  hours  to  fill  one  of  our  moderate- 
sized  fishing-boats,  with  5,  6,  7,  or  8  quintals. 

Q.  Would  you  wait  to  fill  your  boat  before  you  went  to  shore  ? — A. 
We  would  if  the  fish  were  in  sufiQcient  quantities. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  the  cod  within  the  three-mile  limit,  or  out  in  the 
bay,  offshore  ? — A.  Within  the  three-mile  limit. 
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Q.  Then  yoa  landed  and  dried  them  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  continned  all  the  season  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  catch  per  season  t — A.  About  80  quintals. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  at  that  time  t — A.  $4. 

Q.  To  whom  would  you  sell  them! — A.  To  the  Jersey  establishments. 

Q.  Would  you  take  them  there  f — A.  When  properly  dried,  some- 
times we  would  do  so.  When  we  make  an  arrangement  with  one  of  the 
Jersey  establishments  for  them  to  take  the  fish  when  cured,  they  will 
collect  the  fish  when  they  are  in  merchantable  order. 

Q.  Where  had  the  Jerseymen  their  establishments  at  that  time  ?— A. 
At  Paspebiac  and  Perce. 

Q.  At  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  Chaleurs,  in  the  county  of  B^nareu- 
turet — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  else? — ^A.  At  Gasp^  and  Grande  Biver. 

Q.  How  did  they  collect  the  fish  ? — A.  They  have  shallops  or  small 
schooners  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  fish.  They  send  and  collect  the 
iish  when  cured,  and  afterward  classify  the  fish  according  to  qualities. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  one  man  with  you  in  the  boat ;  would  you  re- 
quire another  man  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  drying  the 
tisb  f— A.  We  did  not  in  that  case,  because  the  family  I  resided  with 
cared  the  fish. 

Q.  If  such  had  not  been  the  case,  would  you  have  required  another 
manf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  require  drying  stages  ? — A.  Yes ;  salting  stages  and  forms  to 
dry  them  on. 

Q.  Do  these  Jersey  firms  encourage  mackerel  fishing! — A.  They  have 
not  done  so  up  to  this  time. 

Q.  Don't  they  discourage  it  f — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Their  employes  are  chiefly  French  f — A.  They  are  chiefly  French; 
a  mfljority  of  them  are  so,  but  there  are  a  great  number  of  other  nation- 
alities. 

Q.  The  great  body  are  French  T — A.  The  great  body  of  them  are 
French  Canadians. 

Q.  And  they  want  entirely  the  cod  business  to  be  attended  to? — A. 
That  18  their  business. 

Q.  They  have  a  monopoly  of  it  f — A.  They  have  sometimes  purchased 
a  few  quintals  of  No.  1  mackerel  to  ship  to  Jersey  for  their  own  use. 

Q.  They  have  a  very  large  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  t — A.  Yes ; 
with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Brazils. 

Q.  Is  the  trade  a  monopoly? — A.  Yes;  almost  exclusively  a  mo- 
nopoly. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next  year  T — A.  Next  year  I  was  engaged  in 
clearing  up  a  piece  of  land  for  myself,  and  doing  a  little  fishing. 

Q.  Pass  to  some  year  in  which  you  were  exclusively  engaged  in  fish- 
iug? — A.  In  1851 1  engaged  on  board  an  American  schooner. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  ? — A.  The  Ida,  of  Gloucester. 

Q.  Who  was  her  commander? — A.  Charles  Maston. 

Q.  What  were  the  terms  on  which  you  shipped  ? — A.  I  was  to  have 
half  of  the  fish  I  caught. 

Q.  Did  you  engage  at  Port  Daniel  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  did  not  go  to  Glou- 
cester. 

Q.  Explain  what  is  the  practice  when  men  ship  on  terms  of  receiving 
half  their  own  catch ;  have  they  each  separate  barrels  ? — A.  Each  man 
marks  his  own  barrels  as  he  fills  and  packs  them.  If  his  catch  is  ten 
barrels  be  gets  five  barrels  as  his  own,  and  has  to  pay  for  packages  and 
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bait  OQt  of  that.    There  is  always  some  deduction  made  when  he  re- 
ceives pay  for  the  fish. 

Q.  The  object  is  to  caase  each  man  to  be  interested  in  the  catch  t — A. 
Yes.  There  are,  however,  instances  in  which  men  have  been  hired.  If 
a  master  can  make  a  good  bargain  with  a  very  experienced  pilot  be  will 
engage  him  at  so  much  and  take  his  catch  himself. 

Q.  He  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  any  person's  catch  except  bis 
own  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  flsh  when  on  board  the  Ida  t — A.  We  fished  prin- 
cipally in  Bay  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  yon  commence  fishing? — A.  Some  time  in  Angast. 

Q.  Is  not  that  late  f — A.  It  is  not  late.  A  great  nnmberof  veissels 
only  come  into  the  bay  at  that  season  to  make  up  fall  catches. 

Q.  When  yon  went  on  board  had  they  caught  auyt — A.  About 
twenty  barrels. 

Q.  Where  had  they  been  fishing  f — A.  The  first  fish  they  caught  was 
over  at  Bonaventure  Island. 

Q.  Did  they  fish  for  the  rest  of  the  season  in  Bay  Chalears  t — A.  They 
fished  up  to  about  October  1,  in  Bay  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  In  the  middle  of  the  bay  or  inshore  f — A.  Chiefly  inshore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  middle  of  the  channel  T — A.  Sometimes  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  and  sometimes  a  mile  from  shore. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  get  beyond  the  three-mile  limits? — A.  We  migti 
sometimes  have  caught  a  very  few  outside  three  miles.  The  flsh  at  that 
particular  season  are  inshore. 

Q.  Did  you  go  round  the  bay  as  far  as  Bestigonche  ? — A.  As  far  as 
Herring  Island. 

Q.  Did  you  come  down  the  south  shore  ? — A.  Yes,  by  Bouaveutare 
and  Maria. 

Q.  Is  the  fishing  better  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which  run  into  the 
bay  on  the  south  shore? — A.  The  mouth  of  Nipisqnit  Biver,  which 
empties  into  Bathurst  harbor,  is  the  best  fishing-ground  on  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  That  is  the  best  fishing-ground  on  the  south  shore  ? — A.  That  is 
^hat  I  found  best. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  ? — A.  From  one  mile  to  one  mile  and  a 
quarter. 

Q.  Outside?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  Bay  Chaleurs ;  is  there  any  really  good 
mackerel  or  cod-fishing  four  or  five  miles  from  land ;  8»y  in  the'center 
of  the  bay  for  instance  ? — A.  At  certain  seasons  cod-fishiug  is  best  in 
the  center  of  the  bay. 

Q.  What  season  of  the  year  do  you  meant — A.  I  should  say  October, 
perhaps  some  time  early  in  November. 

Q.  Canyon  keep  on  cod-fishing  until  the  ice  makes? — A.  So  long  as 
you  can  keep  out  in  the  stormy  weather. 

Q.  What  about  mackerel  ? — A.  Mackerel  at  that  season  are  about 
moving  southward. 

Q.  Is  there  any  season  at  which  the  mackerel  are  caught  in  the  center 
of  the  bay  more  than  three  miles  from  land  ? — A.  The  heaviest  fishing 
I  ever  knew  caught  in  the  bay  was  in  the  center  of  the  bay,  but  it  was 
only  once.    It  was  exceptional. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was? — A.  It  was  the  first  year 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty— 1854. 

Q.  You  know  it  was  an  immense  catch  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  taken  by  any  vessel  in  which  you  were  concerned  ? — A.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
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Q.  Was  it  taken  by  an  American  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  taken  T — A.  By  hand-lines. 

Q.  Did  jou  ever  know  an  instance  of  sach  an  occurrence  before  or 
since ?— A.  I  have  known  that  they  have  taken  f)sh  occasionally,  but 
not  in  sncb  abundance — not  in  such  heavy  dranght. 

Q.  When  fishing  in  the  bav  in  1851,  did  you  try  outshore  fishing? — 
A.  We  did. 

Q.  Did  you  succeed  in  catching  anything? — A.  Very  little;  we  never 
eonld  catch  more  than  half  a  barrel  at  one  time. 

Q.  Ton  then  come  inshore  again  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  worked  round  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  down  the  south  side; 
and  where  else  f — A.  We  had  succeeded  in  filling  the  vessel  before  we 
left  the  bay. 

Q.  How  many  barrels? — A.  About  280  barrels. 

Q.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  ? — A.  Sixty -five  tons. 

Q.  Was  that  a  full  fare  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  T — A.  We  went  to  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  About  ^hat  time  did  you  complete  your  fare  f — A.  Early  hi  Oc- 
tober. 

Q.  Did  you  transship  at  Cape  Breton! — A.  We  transshipped  40  or 
50  barrels. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  transship  the  whole  catch  t — A.  What  we  trans- 
shipped was  to  a  vessel  which  was  not  fully  loaded,  and  which  wanted 
sapplies.  We  had  sufficient  supplies  to  go  on  further,  and  we  pur6hased 
barrels  at  Mabou,  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  same  owner? — A.  I  think  ^e 
belonged  to  the  same  firm,  but  I  could  not  be  certain.  I  don't  remember 
the  name  of  the  vessel,  but  she  was  commanded  by  Captain  Smith. 

Q.  That  was  pretty  late  in  the  season,  in  October  ? — ^A.  It  was  about 
9th  October  we  transshipped  that  fisb. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  the  bay  ? — A.  We  fished  off  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  Did  yon  fish  toward  the  bay,  or  outside  ? — A.  North  and  west. 
We  fished  at  Shippegan  and  Miscou. 

Q.  By  the  time  you  caught  45  barrels,  how  far  was  the  season  ad- 
ranced  ? — A.  Abont  the  20th  we  completed  the  fare. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  ? — A.  Forty-five  barrels. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  Gloucester? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  coming  down  IVom  Bay  Chaleurs  to  the  Out  of  Canso,  where 
you  transshipped,  did  you  try  to  take  any  fish  off  Prince  Edward  Island? 
—A.  No ;  because  we  had  a  full  fare. 

Q.  The  fish  you  took  off  Miscou  and  Shippegan — did  you  take  them 
inshore  or  out  in  the  bay? — A.  All  inshore. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  of  the  shore? — A.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the 
shore. 

Q.  It  is  a  pretty  bold  and  rocky  coast  ? — A.  It  is  bold  and  rocky,  with 
deep  water  right  inshore. 

Q.  Do  von  recollect  what  the  price  of  mackerel  was  at  that  time? — 
A.  I  recollect  perfectly  well. 

Q.  YoQ  have  said  you  had  280  barrels  and  the  45  barrels;  what  was 
the  proportion  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  mackerel  ? — A.  About  three-quarters 
were  No.  1. 

Q.  At  the  north,  in  Gasp^  Bay  and  Bay  Chaleurs,  are  not  the  greater 
proportion  of  mackerel  taken  No.  1  ? — A.  That  depends  on  the  season. 
The  fish  taken  up  to  the  1st  August  are  inferior. 

Q.  Yon  say  it  depends  on  the  season  ? — A.  On  the  time  of  year.    The 
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fish  caught  in  the  early  part  of  the  seasou  are  inferior  fiah ;  in  fact,  ao 
much  inferior  that  they  are  hard  to  cure. 

Q.  Those  taken  later  in  the  season  are  good f— A.  Yes;  they  are 
good.  From  the  middle  of  Angnst  they  begin  to  get  better,  and  im- 
prove to  the  end  of  the  season.    They  are  more  valuable. 

Q.  And  the  large  majority  are  No.  1  f — A.  Yes,  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  say  three-quarters  of  your  fare  that  season  were  No.  1  ? — A 
They  proved  so  on  inspection. 

Q.  What  price  did  you  obtain  for  them  f — A.  Mackerel  were  selling 
at  $16  for  No.  1  and  $12  for  No.  2.    We  had  no  No.  3  mackerel. 

Q.  How  many  composed  the  crew  of  the  vessel  f — ^A.  Twelve,  in  all. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  yourself  did  a  great  deal  of  fishing? — A.  Not  so 
much  as  some  of  the  other  men,  because  I  was  not  so  much  experi- 
enced. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  had  you  for  your  share  t — A.  I  caught  13  bar- 
rels, and  had  6|  barrels  for  my  share. 

Q.  Others  got  a  good  deal  moref — A.  Yes,  a  good  deal  more. 

Q.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  experience  to  catch  the  fish  f — A.  It  re- 
quires experience  and  activity,  so  much  so  that  on  the  first  day,  when 
other  men  had  filled  a  barrel,  I  had  caught  only  a  dozen  fish. 

Q.  There  is  a  knack  about  it  which  experience  only  teaches  T — A. 
Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  6J  barrels? — ^A.  They  paid  me  so 
much  a  barrel.  I  don't  know  who  purchased  them;  they  were  packed 
at  Gloucester,  and  the  master  of  the  vessel  paid  me. 

Q.  How  much  a  barrel? — A.  $16  for  the  best  fish,  $12  for  the  others. 

Q.  When  was  your  next  fishing  season  ?— A.  The  following  season, 
1852. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  fish  then  ? — A.  I  remained  in  the  United 
States  that  winter  and  came  back  to  Gloucester  on  an  appointment  and 
fished,  I  believed  for  the  same  firm,  under  Captain  Watjson. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  firm  ? — A.  Friends  &  Co.,  or  Friends 
Bros. 

Q.  What  vessel  did  you  go  in  t — A.  The  Bioan. 

Q.  When  did  yon  sail  from  Gloucester? — A.  On  13th  June. 

Q.  Describe  which  route  you  took? — A.  We  made  direct  for  the  month 
of  Bay  Chaleurs.  The  first  fish  we  caught  was  off  Bay  Parbos,  with 
with  the  exception  of  one  off  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  You  went  straight  through  the  Gut  of  Canso? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  stop  at  Prince  Edward  Island  ? — ^A.  We  just  hove  to 
and  caught  one  mackerel. 

Q.  You  did  not  stop  at  Banks  Bradley  or  Miscou  ? — A.  We  did  not 
try  the  Banks,  but  went  straight  into  the  bay.  I  believe  the  Captain 
had  a  motive  in  doing  so.  He  agreed  with  me  to  take  me  to  my  own 
place  of  residence  when  we  sailed,  and  he  consequently  thought  that 
was  as  good  fishing-ground  as  any. 

Q.  He  knew  you  bad  had  experience  of  the  ground  ? — A.  That  was 
no  doubt  his  reason.  I  had  been  in  communication  with  the  parties 
while  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  and  I  arrived  at  Gloucester 
by  appointment. 

Q.  Were  you  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Bay  Chaleurs  and  the 
coast  of  Gasp^  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  answered  as  a  pilot  as  well  ?— A.  That  was  snpposed  to 
be  the  nature  of  the  case.    That  was  the  inducement.* 

Q.  Where  did  you  commence  ? — A.  Off  Pabos  Bay.  The  first  time 
we  lay  to  there  we  caught  about  40  barrels. 
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Q.  How  long  did  it  take  yoa  to  catch  them  ? — A.  Two  hours  and  a 
half. 

Q.  How  many  men  formed  the  crew  f — A.  Fifteen. 

Q.  Yoa  were  experienced  and  caught  more  than  a  dozen  that  day  ? — 
A.  I  caaght  two  barrels  that  day. 

Q.  And  others  of  the  crew  in  proportion? — A.  Yes,  some  of  them 
more,  of  coarse. 

Q.  Were  they  good  mackerel  1 — A.  No :  they  were  rather  poor. 

Q.  They  would  be  No.  2  f — A.  Chiefly  sSo.  3 ;  some  were  No.  2. 

Q.  Did  yoa  make  any  distinction  at  the  time  of  the  catch  t — A.  It 
woald  never  do  to  mix  different  qaalities  offish,  becanse  it  would  injure 
tbem  for  the  market.  After  the  mackerel  are  caught  they  are  packed 
according  to  quality. 

Q.  Has  each  man  three  barrels  f — A.  When  fishing  each  man  puts 
his  fish  into  his  own  barrel,  and  after  the  fishing  is  completed  the  men 
tarn  to,  and  perhaps  two  men  assist  each  other  in  splitting  up  and  pre- 
paring the  fish  for  salting. 

Q.  Do  they  do  this  at  the  end  of  the  day's  fishing  ?— A.  They  do  it 
immediately  they  qait  fishing. 

Q.  Gould  yon  not  fish  all  day  long? — A.  Yes,  if  the  fish  would  remain 
alongside,  but  they  don't  asoally  bite  all  day. 

Q.  When  you  clean  fish  what  do  you  do  with  the  offal  T— A.  Heave  it 
overboard. 

Q.  Did  yott  do  that  on  your  first  voyage! — A.  We  do  it  always. 

Q.  You  never  knew  then  of  vessels  landing  to  dress  their  fish  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  the  40  barrels  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit? — A. 
Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  throwing  offal  overboard  on  the  fisheries? — 
A.  In  what  way? 

Q.  Is  it  injurious  or  otherwise  to  the  fisheries? — A.  It  is  injurious, 
decidedly  so. 

Q.  State  why  you  entertain  that  opinion  ? — A.  In  the  first  place,  if  it 
is  done  on  grounds  where  fishermen  are  fishing  for  cod,  it  will  glut  the 
fish.  Mackerel,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  will  not  take  the  offal,  but  cod 
will  feed  on  it  when  it  is  fresh.  Our  fishermen  are  not  able  to  take  cod 
with  their  bait  when  this  offal  is  thrown  overboard.  If  a  very  Inrge 
quantity  of  offal  is  thrown  overboard  from  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  it  is 
injurioas  in  another  way ;  it  makes  the  warer  putrid  and  poisons  the 
small  fish. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  water  putrid  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  how  pa  any  fathoms? — A.  In  4  or  5  fathoms.  That  is  easily 
explained.  On  our  coast,  in  most  cases,  there  is  a  strong  current  set- 
ting up  or  down,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  shore,  and  inside  of  that 
there  are  eddies,  and  that  foul  matter  comes  into  the  eddies  and  tends 
to  injure  the  fish. 

Q.  It  does  not  get  out  of  the  eddies  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  smelt  it  ? — A.  Any  one  not  accustomed  to  fishing, 
coming  to  a  place  where  a  large  amount  of  offal  has  been  thrown  over- 
board, will  distinguish  it  very  quickly. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  you  that  without  offal  being  thrown  in- 
shore, bat  out  in  deep  water,  you  can  smell  it  at  sea? — A.  For  one  or 
two  miles. 

Q.  Fish  will  not  enter  the  water  at  that  point  ?— Not  to  any  great  ex 
tent,  until  the  offal  is  displaced  by  the  tide. 

Q.  Are  these  places  where  mackerel  spawn  ? — A.  Not  in  all  cases. 

Q-  In  many  cases  ? — A.  In  some  cases. 
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Q.  What  effect  will  this  have  npon  mackerel  spawn  and  fry  f — A^  It 
will  be  injurioas  to  the  mackerel  fry  in  particular,  especially  in  places 
like  Seven  Islands.  If  a  large  quantity  of  offal  is  thrown  in,  it  will  not 
get  washed  away  until  the  tide  has  flowed  for  a  long  time ;  perhaps  a 
spring  tide  will  be  required  to  do  it. 

Q.  Must  there  not  be  an  eqnally  injurious  effect  upon  the  spawn  it- 
self 1 — A.  I  should  suppose  naturally  so ;  I  am  not  positive  that  it  would 
be  sOy  but  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  You  are  not  able  to  catch  fish  until  some  time  has  clasped  at  the 
place  where  offal  has  been  thrown  in  f — A.  As  a  great  thing  oar  fisher- 
men give  up  the  attempt. 

Q.  For  the  same  reason  t— A.  That  is  the  reason,  I  suppose. 

Q.  That  they  cannot  catch  fish  f — A.  Not  until  they  move  to  another 
ground,  one  or  two  miles  away. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  it  destroys  the  fishing-ground  whenever  offal  is 
thrown  overf — A.  1  believe  it  on  oath.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  ver>' 
practical  man  in  fishing,  but  I  am  stating  my  experience ;  there  are 
hundreds  of  men  more  experienced  than  I  am. 

Q.  But  you  have  had  practical  experience,  and  yon  are  stating  your 
judgments — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  judgment  of  Americans  f — A.  They  have  stated  that  to 
me  also. 

Q.  They  have  stated  what  t— A.  They  have  stated  what  I  say  to  you, 
that  when  a  large  quantity  of  offal  is  thrown  overboard  it  is  injarious  to 
fishing. 

Q.  Is  it  really  destructive  t — A.  I  should  suppose  for  the  last  three 
years  it  has  been.  During  the  last  two  years  seining  has  done  a  great 
deal  more  injury  than  line- fishing.  An  immense  amount  of  seining  has 
been  done  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  Fish  have  been  scarce  for  the  last  year  or  two. — A.  Mackerel  have 
been. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  it  to  offal  having  been  thrown  overboard  in  pre- 
vious years;  do  you  think  that  had  anything  to  do  with  itt — A.  Not 
that  alone. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  one  of  the  causes  operating  f — A.  It 
has  no  doubt  had  a  tendency  that  way. 

Q.  During  the  last  year  or  two  the  Americans  have  not  been  there  so 
much  Y^ A.  They  have  not    This  year  the  fish  are  approaching  again. 

Q.  With  regard  to  your  voyage  in  1852,  where  did  you  go  after 
taking  40  barrels  off  Pabos  f — A.  To  Port  Daniel,  my  place  of  residence, 
which  we  lefb  for  the  month  of  Saint  Lawrence  Biver. 

Q.  You  went  down  to  Anticosti  f — A.  We  went  to  Gasp^  Gape.  The 
best  fish  we  caught  were  about  12  miles  above  Gasp6  Head. 

Q.  You  were  keeping  inshore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  went  round  the  north  part  of  Oasp4,  and  up  the  Saint  Law- 
rence nearly  as  far  as  Bic  t — A.  I7p  as  far  as  Matane. 

Q.  By  that  time  you  had  got  a  full  fare  T — A  By  the  time  we  got  back 
we  bad  got  a  full  fare. 

Q.  You  crossed  over  to  the  north  shore  and  went  to  the  north  end  of 
Anticosti  and  fished  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  during  the  whole  time  you  kept  fishing  within  the  three-mile 
limit  T — A.  Always,  except  when  cutters  drove  us  off. 

Q.  Did  cutters  interfere  with  you  f — A.  They  did. 

Q.  Where  did  they  find  yon  T — A.  Inshore.  All  along  the  north  shore 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

Q.  Were  the  cuisers  along  there  t — ^A.  They  cruised  from  Gasp^  to 
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Matane.    Where  there  is  a  fleet  of  500  sail  aloDg  the  shore  there  is  a 

signal  kept. 
Q.  Were  they  steam  cruisers! — A.  Some  steam  and  some  sailing. 
Q.  With  the  steamers  you  could  see  the  smoke  f — A.  Yes.    With 
snch  an  extent  of  coast  and  so  large  a  number  of  vessels,  when  a  cruiser 
appears  one  of  the  vessels  at  the  outside  of  the  line  makes  a  signal  and 
then  the  vessels  strike  off. 
Q.  What  was  the  signal  f — A.  The  vessel's  own  signal. 
Q.  Then  the  vessel  hauled  out  of  the  three-mile  limit  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Yon  did  not  stay  long  outside  T — A.  Not  long.    As  soon  as  the 
cniiser  was  out  of  sight  we  were  back  again. 

Q.  After  you  had  completed  your  fare,  how  many  barrels  had  you  on 
board  f— A.  Between  360  and  380. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  schooner  t — A.  90  tons.  The  vessel  car- 
ried more  than  vessels  usually  fitted  out  for  mackerel-fishing,  for  she 
was  bnilt  to  carry  freight. 

Q.  Were  the  men  engaged  on  the  same  terms  as  on  the  previous 
year!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  such  terms  are  made,  the  cook  stands  out  separate  t — A. 
Not  always. 

Q.  How  can  he  make  a  catch  f — A.  It  is  very  simple.  If  he  is  a  smart 
man  he  will  arrange  that  the  men  have  a  meal  at  daylight.  I  have  seen 
a  cook  on  board  take  more  than  any  other  man. 

Q.  Was  the  cook  on  this  occasion  paid  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  men  had  to  pay  their  share  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  else  had  they  to  pay  t — ^A.  For  bait  and  barrels. 

Q.  Any  proportion  of  the  insurance  premium  f — A.  I  have  never  been 
charged  for  that.  It  belongs  to  the  owners,  unless  it  is  a  company 
affair  right  through. 

Q.  What  about  salt  T — A.  I  have  never  been  charged  for  salt. 

Q.  After  your  fare  was  completed  what  did  you  do  f — A.  I  landed  at 
Perce  and  went  home. 

Q.  Where  did  the  vessel  go  t — A.  To  Arichat,  Gape  Breton,  to  trans- 
ship. It  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Straits  of  Canso.  All  the  fare 
was  transshipped  there. 

Q.  In  what  time  had  yon  succeeded  in  completing  your  faret — A.  I 
landed  on  the  13bh  of  August  at  Perce.  I  started  from  my  plape  on 
5th  July. 

Q.  Then  there  was  time  for  another  trip  f — A.  It  was  stated  to  me  in 
the  following  spring  that  the  vessel  had  fitted  up  again.  I  don't  recol- 
lect on  what  grounds  they  fished,  except  that  it  was  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  What  was  your  share  of  the  catch  that  year! — A.  I  don't  recollect 
the  quantity;  my  fish  went  to  Gloucester  and  I  received  my  pay  by  a 
bill  on  Halifax. 

Q.  What  did  it  amount  to  f— A.  $130. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  during  the  remainder  of  the  season? — A.  Not  particu- 
larly fishing.  I  was  in  a  fishing- vessel  that  season  afterward,  but  I 
did  not  only  fish. 

Q.  During  the  season  of  1852  how  many  fishing-vessels  were  in  the 
Gnlf  of  Saint  Lawrence  t — A.  About  600  in  all — that  is,  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  were  the  ordinary  fares  that  year! — ^A.  I  be- 
lieve about  250  barrels ;  that  was  about  the  average. 

Q.  When  you  say  there  were  600  vessels  do  you  mean  American 
vessels? — A.  They  may  not  have  been  all  American  vessels;  they  were 
chiefly  fishing- vessels;  some  of  them  were  from  Nova  Scotia. 
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Q.  How  maDj  were  from  Nova  Scotia  f — A.  I  could  hardly  teU  yoa-— 
perhaps  30  or  40  vessels ;  there  may  have  been  more  or  less. 

Q.  Then  abont  460  or  470  vessels  woald  be  AmericaDS  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  price  of  mackerel  rale  that  year  f— A.  As  I  did  not 
go  with  my  mackerel  to  Gloucester  I  didn't  pay  any  attention. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  460  or  470  American  vessels,  or  the  whole 
lieet,  do  you  mean  they  were  all  mackerel  fishermen  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  fishing  for  cod  in  addition  to  those! — A.  Not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Where  were  you  fishing  in  1853  T — A.  In  the  American  schooner 
Miuerve,  of  Gastine,  Maine. 

Q.  Where  did  you  ship  f — A.  He  came  to  my  place  after  me. 

Q.  He  wanted  you  on  account  of  your  knowledge  of  the  coast! — A. 
He  wanted  me  to  go  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  on  the  same  terms  ! — A.  I  shipped  for  a  specified 
sum. 

Q,  For  what  sum? — A.  At  so  much  per  month. 

Q.  How  much  per  month  ! — A.  Thirty-five  dollars. 

Q.  When  you  shipped,  had  the  vessel  any  mackerel  on  board  f — A 
Five  barrels. 

Q.  Theu  she  had  not  stopped  on  the  way  to  fish ! — A.  1  suppose  not 
from  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  commence  fishing? — A.  Outside  of  Bonaventare 
Island. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  inshore  or  outside  ! — A.  Within  half  a  mile  of  land. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  there  ! — A.  About  five  barrels. 

Q.  Theu  which  way  did  you  go! — A.  From  Gasp4  on  the  old  coarse 
I  have  described. 

Q.  How  long  were  jou  on  that  occasion  before  you  got  a  fare  ! — A. 
We  did  not  get  a  fare. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  good  year  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  that  you  did  not  get  a  fare  ! — A.  The  cap- 
tain was  a  very  timid  man  and  the  cutters  were  more  numerous. 

Q.  You  had  to  keep  out !— A.  We  tried  outside,  but  we  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  catching  much  fish ;  we  took  only  80  barrels. 

Q.  Did  he  run  out  when  he  saw  a  cutter  ! — A.  When  a  suspicions  ves- 
sel appeared  he  got  under  way  and  ran  out. 

Q.  He  lost  so  much  time  you  could  not  get  a  catch  ! — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Outside  the  limit  you  could  do  nothing!— A.  Outside  there  were 
no  fish. 

Q.  And  he  was  too  timid  to  remain  inshore  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  voyage  ! — A.  The  result  was  that  I 
left  him  after  three  weeks. 

Q.  You  found  it  was  not  a  paying  busiuess  7 — A.  It  would  have  paid 
me.    I  was  paid  according  to  stipulation. 

Thursday,  August  9. 
The  conference  met. 

The  examination  of  William  MgLkod  was  continued. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  When  you  left  off  yesterday  you  were  speaking  of  being 
engaged  with  an  American  captain,  who  did  not  fish  much  inshore  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  of  the  cutters,  and  yon  said  yon  left  her  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks  ! — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ! — A.  After  doing  some  work  at  home,  the 
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vessel  called  upon  me  again  to  cruise  iu  Bay  Chaleurs,  for  the  purpose 
of  mackerel  fishing  and  trading. 

Q.  Where  was  the  vessel  from  t — A,  She  loaded  from  Portland.  I 
coald  not  remember  where  she  belonged.  The  captain's  name  was  Foster, 
and  her  name  was  Forest.  She  fitted  oat  from  Portland,  Me.  I  think 
sbe  belonged  to  an  adjacent  port. 

Q.  Did  you  engage  in  her  ? — A.  I  engaged  to  go  in  her  np  Bay  Cha- 
lenrs  on  a  voyage,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  and  purchasing  mackerel 
and  purchasing  salmon. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  ? — A.  The  same  year  as  I  was  in  the  Minerve — 
1853.    A  few  weeks  after  I  left  the  Minerve. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ! — A.  I  went  first  to  Caraquet  and  proceeded 
up  to  Bathurst  and  Herring  Island,  buying  and  catching  mackerel. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  them  off  shore  or  inshore  f — A.  Inshore. 

Q.  Did  you  Hucceed  in  getting  a  fare  ?— A.  We  caught  very  few,  some 
25  or  30  barrels  altogether  on  that  side,  the  south  side  of  Bay  Ohaleurs. 

Q.  Did  you  purchase  much  ? — A.  We  purchased  some  40  or  50  barrels. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  when  there  to  make  any  inquiry  as  to  spawning 
grounds  ? — A.  We  crossed  over  to  the  Canadian  side.  I  was  told  by  an 
old  fisherman,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  fisherman  in  the  Orkneys, 
and  from  whom  we  purchased  some  few  mackerel — which  were  inferior 
mackerel — that  he  had  caught  the  fish  in  the  spawning  season.  I  per- 
sonally knew  him.  I  knew  him  to  be  an  old  and  experienced  fisherman 
from  the  Orkney  Islands,  in  Scotland.    His  name  was  Magnus  Firth. 

Q.  He  told  yon  he  had  caught  the  fish  in  spawning  time  f — A.  We 
bought  from  him  a  few  fish,  but  they  were  inferior ;  he  said  he  could 
not  sell  them  there.  He  brought  some  salmon  as  an  inducement  to  take 
the  fish. 

Q.  These  fish  were  thrown  in  with  the  salmon? — A.  Yes:  he  said  the 
mackerel  spawned  before  his  own  door ;  he  was  sure  of  that,  because 
he  bad  taken  mackerel  iu  that  state,  when  they  were  blind,  with  a  scale 
over  their  eyes. 

Q.  When  spawning  there  is  a  scale  over  their  eyes! — A.  I  am  positive 
there  is :  I  have  caught  them  myself  with  a  scale  over  their  eyes. 

Q.  When  taken  in  that  state  it  is  proof  they  are  spawning  ? — A.  Yes ; 
they  bury  themselves  in  sand  and  mud.  He  said  he  had  dragged  them 
oat  of  the  sand — a  mud  loam  bottom. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  a  scale  over  the  eyes  of  the  male 
6sh  as  well  as  the  female  ? — A,  I  could  not  say ;  I  cannot  distinguish 
the  difference. 

Q.  That,  then,  is  clearly  one  of  the  spawning  grounds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  that  where  did  you  go  ! — A.  We  came  down  the  north  side 
of  Bonaventure,  and  caught  some  few  more  mackerel,  and  purchased 
some. 

Q.  Where  then  did  you  go  ? — A.  To  Port  Daniel,  and  I  left  the  ves- 
sel there. 

Q.  What  became  of  her;  do  you  know? — A.  She  proceeded  on  to 
Cape  Breton  to  complete  her  cargo.  She  was  an  American  vessel  which 
went  to  Miramichi  Bivers  for  the  purpose  of  salmon  fishing,  then  sold 
the  salmon,  and  came  on  for  the  purpose  of  catching  mackerel  and 
purchasing  salmon,  and  afterward  returning  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  was  her  size  ? — A.  About  fifty-five  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  composed  her  crew  ? — A.  Nine  men  only.  I  put 
a  mast  into  the  vessel. 

Q.  I  think  you  explained — perhaps  you  might  be  more  definite — the 
mode  by  which  men  who  ship  are  i)aid  by  fish ;  what  is  the  arrange- 
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mentf — A.  The  arraDgement  in  my  time,  when  I  was  accustomed  to  go 
in  American  fishing  vessels,  was  this:  Each  man  got  half  of  the  flsh  he 
canght  when  landed  in  port ;  he  pays  for  his  own  barrels,  for  half  of  the 
bai^  and  $1  for  the  culling  and  packing  of  the  fish. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  payment  for  half  of  the  bait,  how  do  yoa  know 
how  much  bait  each  man  uses  T — A.  The  cost  is  divided  equally.  One 
man  is  supposed  to  consume  as  much  bait  as  another,  as  it  is  hove 
broadcast.    If  he  does  not  use  as  much  it  is  his  own  fault. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait: 

Q.  How  about  boarding  the  men  f — A.  The  owner  boards  all ;  he  for* 
nishes  all  supplies.  That  is  my  experience.  There  have  be«n  casea 
where  it  has  been  a  joint-stock  affair ;  that  I  know  nothing  about. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  The  ship  boards  the  men  ) — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  owner  takes  one-half  the  whole  catch  t — A.  Ye&  I  be- 
lieve in  a  general  way  the  owner  does  not  buy  the  fish.  I  believe  it  is 
sold  in  the  market  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Q.  Were  yon  engaged  in  1854  in  an  American  vessel  T — A.  I  was  en* 
gaged  on  a  seiner  to  repair  sails. 

Q.  The  vessel  had  come  to  Port  Daniel  t — A.  It  had  come  into  Bay 
Chaleurs.    I  was  engaged  a  few  days  repairing  sails. 

Q.  They  landed  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  sails  repaired  t — A. 
They  took  me  on  board  and  moved  off  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  at  the 
same  time.    They  did  not  take  any  fish  during  my  time  on  board. 

Q.  Then  you  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  her  in  1854  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  a  great  number  of  American  vessels 
were  fishing  in  Bay  Chaleurs  that  year  T — A.  Should  say  the  number 
would  be  from  200  to  300  in  1853. 

Q.  In  1855  how  many  were  there  f — A.  I  believe  200  or  300,  probably 
in  that  quarter ;  probably  600  in  the  gulf.  They  told  me  there  were 
about  600  inside  of  Ganso. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  an  American  fishing  vessel  that  year  t — A. 
I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  American  fishing  vessels  fish  much  in  Bay  OhalearsT — A. 
They  did. 

Q.  Still  within  the  three-mile  limits,  I  suppose  f — A.  Mostly  within 
three  miles. 

Q.  All  mackerel  fishers,  I  suppose  f — A.  Chiefly ;  no  American  cod 
fishermen  came  inside  except  for  bait  and  water. 

Q.  In  1856,  were  there  many  f — A.  About  the  usual  number. 

Q*  You  were  not  engaged  yourself  f — A.  No  further  thaa  assisting 
them  to  make  repairs  when  they  came  into  harbor. 

Q.  In  1857,  what  was  the  number  t^A.  The  same  number — about  the 
same 

Q.  In  1858 1— A.  I  think  on  the  whole,  up  to  1860  or  1862,  it  was  about 
the  same  thing. 

Q.  We  pass  then  to  1863.— A.  In  1863 1  could  not  say  the  number,  f(x^ 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  I  was  away  from  home. 

Q.  In  1864? — A.  The  same;  I  was  away  from  home. 

Q.  In  1865 1— A.  The  same. 

Q.  In  1866  T— A.  The  same. 

Q.  Were  you  at  home  in  1867  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  the  usual  number  that  year? — A.  There 
were  more  than  there  had  been  during  the  last  three  years  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 
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Q.  You  had  been  away  dariDg  three  years  f — A.  Not  out  of  the  bay, 
bat  away  from  my  own  place. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  would  there  be  in  the  bay  in  1867  T — A.  From 
300  to  400. 

Q.  Inside  Bay  Ghalenrsf — A.  Yes;  I  have  seen  250  lying  at  aoofaor 
in  Port  Daniel  Bay,  and  as  many  more  at  Pasi>ebiac  on  the  same  day. 
Paspebiac  is  eighteen  miles  from  Port  Daniel  on  the  Canada  side.  I 
could  not  say  they  were  all  American  vessels.  There  might  be  three- 
foarths  American,  more  or  less.  At  this  time  Kova  Scotia  vessels  began 
to  increase.  There  might  be  one-quarter  or  one-half  Nova  Scotia  ves- 
sels, I  coald  not  say  positively. 

Q.  Could  you  not  tell  an  American  fishing- vessel  by  her  rigf — A. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  vessels  from  about  Lunenburg  and  Liver- 
pool have  resembled  American  fishing-vessels  very  much.  They  rig  the 
same,  and  they  cruise  so  much  together  that,  unless  you  talk  with  the 
captains  and  crews,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  them  from  Americans.  . 

Q.  In  1867  you  say  there  were  a  great  number  of  vessels  in  the  bay, 
but  you  cannot  say  how  many  were  Americans  1 — A.  No ;  I  could  not 
say.  I  have  seen  250  vessels  lying  in  Port  Daniel  Harbor  alone,  and 
25  of  them  might  be  Nova  Scotia  vessels. 

Q.  And  a  large  number  more  lying  close  to  PASi>ebiac  f — A.  A  niim> 
ber  more  at  Paspebiac  on  the  same  day,  because  I  came  from  Paspebiac 
on  the  same  day. 

Q.  During  that  year  did  they  all  fish  inshore  as  usual  f — A.  Most  in- 
shore. 

Q.  Did  the  cotters  trouble  tbem  that  year  f — A.  They  did. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  t — A.  A  number  of  vessels  took  out  licenses 
that  year,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  In  1868  how  many  t — ^A.  Quite  a  number  in  1868 ;  I  could  not  say 
the  exact  number.  Most  of  them  in  1868  kept  down  about  Gasp4 ; 
there  were  not  so  many  of  them  at  the  head  of  Bay  of  Ohalenrs. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  means  of  knowing  what  the  average  catch  was  in 
1867  and  1868  f — A.  Only  by  information  received  from  others. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  the  vessels  took  t — A.  About  250  barrels  as  an 
average :  that  is  not  for  the  season,  it  is  for  a  trip. 

Q.  Did  they  go  more  than  one  trip  f — A.  A  large  majority  make  two 
trips. 

Q.  Then  what  would  be  the  average  for  the  season  T — ^A.  That  would 
be  500  barrels  for  the  season.  The  first  trip  would  be  shorter ;  for  the 
last  trip  they  would  occupy  longer  time  in  taking  a  fare. 

Q.  But  they  would  be  better  fish  t — A.  Yes ;  better  fish  and  more 
valuable. 

Q.  What  about  1869 1— A.  Fishermen  were  beginning  to  fall  off  a 
trifle. 

Q.  Why ;  from  the  scarcity  of  fish  or  the  fear  of  cutters  T — A.  In  our 
quarter. 

Q.  Was  it  from  the  fear  of  Gutters  or  because  the  fish  had  become 
scarce  t — ^A.  Gutters  were  still  cruising,  but  most  of  the  vessels  had 
taken  out  licenses ;  at  least  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Was  fish  as  plentiful  in  1869  T — A.  Yes,  on  our  own  shore.  Our 
own  people  found  them  as  plentiful. 

Q.  They  made  good  catches  f *»A.  Yes. 

(j.  Do  yon  know  the  reason  why  the  American  vessels  did  not  fire- 
quent  the  bay  in  as  large  numbers  as  previously  t — A.  They  stated  to 
me  that  they  found  fish  more  on  the  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  nbores. 
28F 
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Q.  It  was  not  necessary  then  to  come  so  far  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  1870  Y — A.  There  was  a  large  number  of  American 
vessels  on  our  shores.    The  catch  in  a  general  way  was  pretty  fair. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  was  the  average? — A.  I  can  only  say  from 
report.  When  I  saw  them  they  were  doing  pretty  well ;  they  had  their 
nsual  fare. 

Q.  About  500  barrels  in  the  season! — A.  Yes;  there  were  several 
seiners  that  season  in  that  quarter. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  year  you  had  seen  seiners  there  f — A.  I  had 
seen  seiners  10  or  15  years  before. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  year  you  remember  seeing  seiners  f — A.  In  1851 
and  1852  on  the  northern  coast. 

Q.  Were  the  seines  used  close  to  the  shore  ? — A.  In  1851 1  was  iu  com- 
pany with  a  seiner  seining  inshore  at  Seven  Islands. 

Q.  Where  are  Seven  Islands  t^A.  In  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  north 
side. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  on  the  Labrador  coast  ? — A.  Inside  of  the  Bay  of 
Seven  Islands. 

Q.  You  did  seine-fishing  there  ! — A.  Yes  ;  with  a  draught  seine ;  not 
a  purse  seine. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  much  fish  there  1 — A.  They  take  very  large  catches 
of  fish  with  it  when  they  can  approach  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  they  take  the  seine  to  land  t — A.  They  land  the  seine. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  kind  of  seining— did  they  take  more 
fish  than  they  wanted  to  keep  f — A.  In  a  general  way  it  is  not  the  case. 
At  that  season  of  the  year  the  fish  which  come  inshore  are  a  large  class 
of  fish.  One  seine  was  enough  to  load  two  or  three  vessels,  perhaps, 
in  a  couple  of  days.  They  loaded  them  as  £ast  as  the  crew  conld  care 
them,  so  much  so  that  the  master  had  loaded  his  own  and  another  ves- 
sel, and  would  have  done  more  if  he  had  not  been  driven  off  by  a  gov- 
ernment cruiser. 

Q.  In  1871  was  the  number  of  vessels  fishing  in  Bay  Chalenrs  as  large 
as  nsual  t — ^A.  I  only  saw  one  vessel,  a  seiner. 

Q.  A  purse  seiner  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  take  many  t — A.  I  saw  none. 

Q.  Was  that  a  bad  year  for  fish  1 — A.  Yes ;  we  caught  no  mackerel ; 
not  even  for  bait. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that:  did  the  mackerel  alter  their  ways, 
or  were  they  frightened  off  I — A.  They  alter  their  ways  and  migrate  to 
other  shores ;  but  the  real  cause  was  the  frequent  seining  on  the  shores. 
Frequent  seining  will  drive  them  off  or  destroy  them. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  about  the  fishing  in  1872? — A.  In  1872 
there  was  considerable  fishing,  but  I  was  not  connected  with  fishing 
that  season.    I  know  considerable  fish  was  caught. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1873  ? — A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  Eighteen  seventy-four  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  good  year  ? — A.  It 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  good  year  for  fish. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  would  be  engaged  in  it  in  the  bay 
that  year  f — A.  I  could  not  say.  So  far  as  I  can  recollect  they  were  not  as 
numerous  as  previously ;  not  on  our  shores ;  most  of  them  had  kept 
down. 

Q.  In  1875  and  1876  mackerel  were  not  so  numerous? — A.  In  1875 
and  1876  we  got  none. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  mackerel  not  being  there  in  1875  and 
1876? — A.  For  the  same  reason  as  I  have  given  before — too  mnoh  sein- 
ing. 
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Q.  YoQ  have  seen  parseseioiDg  going  on  f — A.  Tea.  I  have  assisted 
them. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  to  the  Ck)nimission  what  parse-seiners  dot — A. 
When  a  vessel  has  a  seine  and  can  fall  in  with  a  sufficient  body  of  fish  they 
lower  two  boats.  The  seine  is  generally  130  fathoms  long  by  11  fathoms 
deep,  and  is  intended  to  be  drawn  together  at  the  bottom  and  also  in 
the  center,  at  the  two  extreme  ends.  The  seine  is  famished  with  lead 
sinkers  and  sinks  itself.  Conseqnently,  if  the  fish  make  a  ran  to  the 
circle,  which  they  invariably  do,  they  cannot  get  oat,  and  the  seine  is 
drawn  together,  and  the  fish  are  captared  in  that  way. 

Q.  How  many  fish  are  captared  at  one  time  in  a  seine! — A.  I  have  seen 
180  barrels  taken  from  a  seine. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  wonld  be  fish  which  woald  not  be  used  ? — A. 
Perhaps  one-half  of  the  fish  wonld  not  be  marketable. 

Q*  A  good  number  of  the  mackerel  wonld  be  too  small  t — A.  Tes ;  that 
is  what  I  mean  ;  they  are  not  marketable,  because  they  are  too  small. 
There  will  be  herring  taken  with  them  often. 

Q.  How  do  they  take  fish  out  of  the  seine  t — A.  If  the  weather  per- 
mits, they  will  thrust  the  seine  along  side  the  vessel ;  if  not,  they  will 
take  the  fish  ont  with  boats — the  seiners'  boats  are  adapted  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  What  kind  of  boats  are  they  f^ A.  Something  like  whale  boats, 
hot  larger  and  flatter,  and  made  very  buoyant. 

Q.  Axe  they  flat-bottomed  t — A.  Not  altogether  flat,  but  much  flatter 

than  boat«  generally  are.    They  are  intended  to  carry  heavy  loads.    I 

shonld  say  each  boat  would  carry  25  barrels  of  fish. 

Q*  Would  they  take  the  fish  out  of  the  seine  with  a  dip-net  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Woald  they  separate  them  in  the  dip-net  or  throw  them  all  into 

the  boatt — A.  They  separate  them  on  board  the  vessel.  ^^"  V 

Q   Those  fish  which  are  not  marketable  they  throw  overboard,  I  pre-    /,V^  -  •" 
some  t — A.  They  are  thrown  overboard  if  there  is  no  stranger  along-    'A    -    \ 
side  to  get  them.    They  would  not  destroy  them  if  they  had  an  oppor-    \^/: 
toiiity  to  give  them  to  people  who  wonld  take  them.  p  -^ 

Q.  That  is  a  regular  occurrence  f — A.  Tes.  They  can  make  no  use 
of  them,  except  for  bait.  They  sometimes  grind  them  for  bait.  Fre- 
qaently  they  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  will  get  a  catch  with  a 
seine.  Most  of  the  seiners  are  also  prepared  to  take  the  fish  with  lines, 
and  they  have  also  another  mode  of  seining.  A  vessel  will  sometimes 
oome  to  anchor  and  get  a  large  quantity  of  mackerel  about  her. 

Q.  They  throw  bait  out  to  get  the  mackerel  round  them  t — A.  Tes. 
There  may  be  a  heavy  body  of  mackerel  round,  but  they  may  not  bite. 
They  will  sweep  a  seine  aronnd  the  vessel,  if  the  weather  admits  of  it, 
and  inclose  a  large  school  of  mackerel,  allowing  a  sufficient  extent  of 
the  seine  for  the  vessel  to  drift  out  of  it.  Then  they  will  close  up  the 
seine.    They  will  not  lose  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  fish. 

Q.  When  the  fish  are  taken,  those  not  marketable  are  thrown  over- 
board ? — A.  They  are  invariably  thrown  overboard. 
Q.  They  will  undoubtedly  be  dead! — A.  Tes;  mackerel  die  quickly. 
Q.  Suppose  a  seine  took  500  barrels  at  one  haul,  how  many  would  not 
be  marketable  ? — A.  It  is  possible  the  whole  might  be. 

Q.  It  wonld  be  exceptional  if  the  whole  were  marketable  ? — A.  It  is 
not  generally  the  case,  but  it  is  possible  they  might  be.  I  am  not  an 
experienced  seiner,  but  I  speak  from  what  I  have  seen. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  catch  would  be  thrown  away  as  useless  f — 
A.  One-foarth  at  least. 
Q.  What  effect  has  that  on  the  fishing  t — A.  It  would  be  injurious  to 
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all  kiods  of  fish.    If  you  destroy  the  yoang  fish  it  is  like  catting  down 
the  yoang  forest. 

Q.  In  1875  and  76  were  parse-seines  nsed  f — A.  Tes. 

<j.  What  woold  have  been  the  resnlt  of  parse-seining  if  continued 
two  or  three  years  moref — A.  It  woald  rain  the  fishinggroands  alto- 
gether for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  By  the  Treaty  of  Washington  Canadian  fishermen  have  the  right 
to  enter  American  waters  to  fish.  Do  you  estimate  that  as  a  great 
boon  f — A.  I  have  yet  to  hear  that  any  Canadian  vessel  ever  went  there 
to  fisb.  I  don't  refer  to  Nova  Scotia  vessels.  I  never  knew  of  a  Cana- 
dian vessel  going  there. 

Q.  Do  yoa  attach  any  value  to  that  t — A.  None  whatever  to  as. 

4^.  You  have  fish  at  your  own  doors  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  right  of  transshipment,  have  you  heard  any 
American  captains  speak  of  the  value  of  that  right  f — A.  I  have  heanl 
American  captains  say  it  would  save  daring  the  season  one  trip;  that 
they  would  be  enabled  to  make  three  trips  provided  they  had  the  right 
of  transshipment.  I  am  positive  of  that,  bisoause  Captain  Watson,  be- 
fore the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was  in  force,  transshipped  at  Arichat,  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  gone  to  Oloucester,  and  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  fit  up  again.  He  told  me  in  the  following 
spring  it  was  a  great  advantage  being  able  to  transship.  I  don't  know 
how  the  law  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  Does  not  the  right  of  transshipment,  besides  gaining  another  trip, 
enable  the  vessels  to  take  advantage  of  a  rising  market  t — A.  Yes ;  par- 
t  icularly  since  the  telegraph  is  in  operation  and  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way. Some  few  years  ago  when  American  fishermen  came  to  oor  place 
they  complained  that  they  could  not  get  news  from  home  for  two,  three, 
or  four  weeks.  Two  days  before  I  left  home  a  seiner  came  and  went  to 
the  telegraph-ofiice,  telegraphed  to  the  owners,  and  received,  in  two 
hours,  his  instructions  from  Salem. 

Q.  The  fish  promise  to  be  plentiftil  this  year  on  your  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Ij.  One  seiner,  you  say,  has  already  come  in  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  yoa  left  home  it  was  early  for  mackerel  fishers  to  make  their 
appearance  f-- A.  Not  earlier  than  in  some  previous  years.  They  used 
to  come  abont  1st  July. 

Q.  You  left  home  about  the  commencement  of  the  season  t — A.  He 
aaid  he  had  then  250  barrels  on  board. 

Q.  How  hirge  was  the  schooner  f  — 'A.  A  schooner  between  90  and  100 
tons. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  would  she  carry  f — A.  He  said  she  would  carry 
400  barrels. 

Q.  He  commenced  fishing  in  Bay  Chaleurs  thent — A.  He  did  not  say 
he  had  caught  them  in  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  Had  he  commenced  fishing  there  t — A.  He  said  he  had  caught 
them  between  Miscou  and  Escnminac,  on  the  New  Brunswick  coast, 
fie  did  n6t  say  whether  inshore  or  outside. 

Q.  Suppose  the  American  schooners  were  kept  outside  the  three-mile 
limit,  do  you  think  they  would  prosecute  mackerel  fishing  at  all  f — A. 
Tbey  might  for  a  short  time ;  but  in  a  very  short  time  they  would  fail,  if 
obliged  to  keep  outside  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Where  would  they  get  their  fsurest — A.  They  might,  for  a  few 
weeks;  it  is  possible  the  mackerel  might  play  offshore.  But  I  don't 
think  they  would  get  fares.  I  believe  it  would  be  ruinous  for  any  par- 
ties to  go  into  the  business  if  not  allowed  to  come  inshore  to  fish.  I 
don't  think  it  could  be  carried  on. 
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Q.  Even  if  the  right  to  go  inshore  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  was  given^ 
but  the  American  vessels  were  ezcladed  from  oar  other  inshore  fisheries, 
do  yon  think  any  prndent  man  wonld  conduct  the  business  at  all  t — A. 
Many  of  the  captains  state  it  is  difficult  enough  as  it  is,  and  be  allowed 
to  fish  inshore  along  the  whole  coast.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  don't  know 
what  they  wonld  be  able  to  do. 

Q.  What  do  the  Americans  themselves  say  about  the  privile<;e  of  fish- 
ing inshore  f — ^A.  They  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  essential  privileges  they 
can  obtain. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  a  single  man  say  it  was  not  so  f — A.  Not  of  the 
fishermen ;  not  of  the  masters  of  vessels  or  of  aoy  of  the  crews. 

Q.  They  all  say  it  is  absolutely  essential  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  excluded  altogether,  and  the  inshore  fisheries 
were  reserved  entirely  for  Canadians,  wonld  you  be  better  off  thau  with 
a  free  market  in  the  United  States  f  Suppose  the  Americans  were  kept 
oat,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  Canadians  t — A.  Our  fishing  ground 
would  be  protected  and  our  fish  would  increase.  In  a  short  time  our 
people  would  enter  into  the  business  themselves :  and  as  for  the  market, 
thA  consumers  must  have  them  and  would  buy  them. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Americans  were  kept  altogether  out  of  the  inshore 
fisheries,  and  the  United  States  imposed  a  duty  of  |2  or  |3  per  barrel, 
would  you  be  better  or  worse  off  f — A.  Bdtter  off,  for  the  coniumers 
wonld  pay  the  duties,  if  levied. 

Q.  You  wonld  be  quite  ready  to  assent  to  that? — A.  I  would  be  quite 
satisfied  myself. 

Q.  Is  that  the  opinion  generally  f — A.  That  is  the  opinion  generally. 
I  represent  the  opinion  of  my  neighbors;  all  those  engaged  in  fishing. 

Q.  Yon  are  a  magistrate  there  f — A.  I  am  a  justice  of  the  |)eao6. 

Q.  You  are  a  prominent  man  there,  and  you  say  yon  represent  the 
general  opinionf— A.  I  represent  the  general  opinion.  I  would  not 
have  been  here,  except  that  it  was  the  wish  of  my  neighbors  that  I 
should  come. 

Q.  It  was  at  the  request  of  your  neighbors,  and  to  represent  their 
unanimous  opinion,  that  you  came  t — A.  Decidedly  so. 

Q.  How  do  the  American  fishermen  behave  on  your  coast  t — A.  In  a 
general  way,  as  far  as  the  Americans  themselves  are  concerned,  I  find 
them  sociable,  friendly,  and  courteous,  but  their  vessels  are  manned  by 
crews  of  all  nationalities.  The  American  colors  cover  many  characters, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  depredations,  and  very  serious  ones,  com- 
mitted by  men  on  board  of  American  vessels ;  but  I  never  had  cause  to 
lay  a  charge  against  any  American. 

Q.  But  to  the  lawless  acts  of  the  crews  you  do  object  t — A.  There 
are  many  instances  of  rascally  conduct  on  our  shores.  They  have  of  teu 
torn  up  bridges  on  our  highways  and  barred  them.  They  have  also  ab- 
ducted young  women. 

Q.  Do  they  tear  up  the  bridges  to  prevent  pursuit! — A.  They  tear  up 
the  bridges  and  barricade  them  from  actual  mischief  and  no  other  pur- 
pose. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  cod  fishing  carried  on  by  Americans,  they  have 
to  come  to  our  shores  for  baitt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  they  carry  on  the  business  of  cod-fishing  without  the  privi- 
lege of  coming  to  our  shores  for  bait  T — A.  It  is  possible  they  might  do 
so,  but  they  would  be  at  a  very  great  expense.  It  would  be  a  great 
disadvantage  to  any  American  fisherman  to  carry  on  the  cod-fishing 
on  oar  coasts  without  being  able  to  come  in  for  bait. 

Q.  The  bait  for  cod  must  be  fresh  f«- A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  the  bait  for  mackerel  is  saltt — A.  Yes;  bnt  sometimes  fresh 
bait  will  do. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  they  cannot  get  along  with  cod-fishing  withoat 
fresh  bait,  and  they  cannot  obtain  that  without  the  privilege  of  enter- 
ing Canadian  shores  for  itf — A.  Tes;  or  running  back  a  long  distance. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  loss  of  time  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  yesterday  of  the  proportion  of  the  catch  outside  ;  what 
would  the  catch  outside  amount  to  as  compared  with  that  inside  the 
limits  ? — ^A.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  from  one-sixth  to  one-eighth 
might  be  caught  outside,  but  not  more.  As  I  before  stated,  the  faeavteKt 
catch  that  I  have  known  was  taken  outside;  that  was  in  one  of  our  bays, 
and  that  was  an  isolated  case. 

Q.  That  was  taken  in  a  bay  ;  you  never  knew  such  a  catch  made  out- 
side in  the  gulf? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  A  t  the  early  part  of  the  season,  you  say,  you  catch  cod  suitable  for 
the  market  inshore,  but  as  the  season  advances  the  fish  begin  to  move 
out  into  deep  water  and  sometimes  run  lor  other  kinds  of  bait.  About 
what  time  is  it  that  the  codfish  move  outf — ^A.  At  different  times  dif- 
ferent baits  come  in.  It  might  be  that  the  first  fish  which  approach  our 
shore  might  remain  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  and  then  move  oflT  ahore 
again  for  other  bait.  That  is,  the  fish  would  approach  perhaps  on  1st 
June,  and  they  might  remain  till  July;  some  time  in  July,  perhaps  on 
5th  or  6th,  then  that  bait  would  be  gone.  They  would  not  follow  that 
bait,  but  move  off  shore,  perhaps,  for  a  while,  and  then  approach  again 
and  take  other  bait 

Q.  There  are  always  some  codfish  inside  f — A.  At  the  latter  part  of 
July  and  August  the  fish  are  not  close  inshore.  They  are  perhaps  three 
or  four  miles  off  as  a  general  thing,  but  not  for  a  long  time,  only  per- 
haps a  few  days,  and  then  are  inshore  again. 

Q.  And  then  out  again  t — A.  No;  they  remain  then  for  a  length  of 
time  inshore.  That  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  fish  on  the  outer  banks ; 
they  don't  come  inshore,  but  remain  there. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  banks  off  the  coast  f — A.  Banks  Bradley  and  Or- 
phant. 

Q.  These  fish  that  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  in,  they  come  in  t — A. 
They  never  remain  off  shore  more  than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 

Q.  Some  stay  for  a  length  of  time  t — A.  A  great  deal  longer  inshore 
than  off  shore,  because  they  must  have  bait,  and  they  will  come  after 
the  bait.  Take  Bay  Ghaleurs.  There  there  are  seasons  when  the  fish- 
ing 18  best  in  the  center  of  the  bay. 

Q.  What  seasons  are  those  f — ^A.  Late  in  the  fall,  late  in  September, 
October,  and  November.    It  is  best  then. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  followed  mackerel  fishing  in  autumn  beyond  your 
own  coast f — A.  Not  beyond  our  own  coast,  except  in  one  instance  when 
I  fished  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  You  never  followed  them  beyond  British  waters  t — A.  No. 

Q.  You  could  say  nothing  as  to  the  condition,  quantity,  and  value  of 
mackerel  in  American  waters,  after  they  leave  heref — A.  I  have  seen 
mackerel  brought  into  market  on  the  American  coast. 

Q.  Late  in  autumn  f — ^A.  Late  in  the  fall. 

Q.  You  have  said  a  good  deal  about  offal ;  do  you  refer  principally  to 
offal  thrown  overboard  by  cod  fishers  or  by  mackerel  fishers  f — A.  Both. 

Q.  To  one  more  than  to  another  f — A.  We  will  speak  of  the  mackerel 
fishing,  if  you  please.    If  mackerel  are  taken  in  large  quantities  close 
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to  the  shore,  and  vessels  are  lyiu^  at  anchor,  and  they  heave  large  qaan* 
titles  of  offal  overboard,  it  is  decidedly  injarioas  to  onr  fisheries. 

Q.  I  anderstood  you  to  say  that  yon  could  smell  it  two  miles  at  sea  f 
— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  The  evidence  reads  one  or  two  miles. — A.  I  might  have  said  one 
or  two  miles.  I  recollect  something  of  that;  but  I  might  venture  to  say 
one  mile  at  least. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  swear  that  you  could  smell  it  two  miles  dis- 
tant f — A.  Not  two  miles. 

Q.  Are  yon  willing  to  let  it  stand  as  printed  in  the  record,  <^  for  one 
or  two  miles ''t — A,  No;  one  mile. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  could  you  smell  that  one  mile  awayf — A. 
July  and  August. 

Q.  In  the  following  spring  t — A.  It  would  not  continue  there  at  that 
time.    The  tide,  ice,  and  snow  would  have  carried  it  off  before  that. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  offal  thrown  overboard  would  be  injurious  to 
mackerel  fry  t — A.  I  say  still  it  will  injure  the  fry. 

Q.  But  yon  wonld  not  say  you  could  smell  it  one  mile  off  after  a 
strong  tidef — A.  Not  after  a  heavy  tide. 

Q.  Not  after  it  had  been  frozen  up  for  seven  months  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Still  yon  think  it  would  be  there  t — A.  It  would  have  done  all  the 
injury  to  the  fry  before  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  offal  would  have  passed  awayt — A.  It  would 
have  passed  away  in  six  or  seven  months,  but  not  early  enough  to  have 
protected  the  young  fry.    The  fry  would  be  amongst  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  many  weeks  or  months  after  coming  to  life  are  they  called 
Ary? — A.  They  are  fry  till  they  are  two  or  three  inches  long. 

Q.  How  long  will  they  take  to  attain  that  length  f — A.  Half  of  the 
summer  season. 

Q.  You  think  the  effect  of  the  offal  would  last  during  the  summer 
season f — A.  Half  the  summer  season,  because  it  would  wash  into  the 
sand,  and  it  is  washing  backwards  and  forwards  all  the  time.  It  would 
be  affected  by  the  salt  sea  sand,  but  not  sufficiently  in  a  short  time  to 
prevent  injury  being  done. 

Q.  You  have  investigated  the  subject  f — A.  I  have  examined  the  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  How  do  you  know,  if  the  iish  do  not  grow  well,  strong,  and  fat, 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  offal  f — A.  If  I  am  drawing  a  seine  in  shore,  where 
small  fish  are  abundant,  and  I  take  a  quantity  of  fish  which  are  half 
dead  and  not  able  to  exert  themselves,  I  consider  these  fish  are  sick. 

Q.  Now  yon  want  a  diagnosis,  an  examination  of  the  fish,  to  ancer- 
tain  what  is  the  cause  of  the  sickness;  how  do  you  do  that  t — A.  I  am 
giving  my  opinion  on  oath.  My  opinion  is  that  this  sickness  is  caused 
by  offal  thrown  overboard  at  these  places. 

Q.  Some  of  the  fish  might  have  been  taken  in  seines,  and  not  quite 
killed,  but  left  in  an  imperfect  state  t — A.  I  assure  you  that  small  fish 
of  that  description  once  seined  will  nev/^r  be  seined  again. 

Q.  You  mean  they  cannot  live  f — A.  They  will  not  be  found  alive. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  cause  for  sickness  among  fish  except  offal  T — A. 
There  probably  may  be,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  on  our  shores. 

Q.  You  have  heard  no  other  cause  of  sickness  talked  about  except 
offal  f — ^A.  I  have  heard  other  causes  mentioned  in  regard  to  southern 
waters  up  rivers,  but  as  regards  the  ocean  such  is  not  the  case. 

Q.  When  yon  come  into  shallow  water  and  find  all  sorts  of  fish,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  you  attribute  the  indifferent  fish  to  the  fact  that 
some  time  before  there  had  been  some  offal  thrown  overboard  t — A.  If 
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a  heavy  slide  takes  place  from  the  banks  of  one  of  oar  large  riv^s, 
where  fish  are  abondaDt,  it  is  injurioas  to  them. 

Q.  To  their  health  f — A.  Tes;  it  impregnates  the  water  and  makes  it 
unwholesome  for  the  fish,  and  they  will  die. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  fish  are  ever  mistaken  abont  their  food  and  get 
food  of  a  kind  injurioas  to  them  f — A.  I  don't  think  fish  do.  They  take 
different  baits ;  but  I  don't  kuow  that  they  ever  take  anything  foreign. 

Q.  May  they  not  take  a  certain  kind  of  bait  too  late  t  There  are  sea- 
sons in  bait  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  not  boys  get  sick  from  eating  green  melons  t — A.  The  cases 
are  not  the  same.  The  ox  eats  hay,  the  horse  eats  oats,  bat  yoa  don't 
see  an  animal  eat  fruit  that  is  not  wholesome.  Ton  don't  find  that  with 
animals  or  fishes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  theory,  and  you  can  find  no  other  cause  for  the  sickness 
of  fish  except  the  fact  of  ollal  having  been  thrown  overboard  t — A.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  cause,  for  I  am  not  sufficiently 
posted  in  science  and  natural  history  on  the  matter.  I  think  offal  does 
the  injury.    I  have  sworn  to  that,  and  I  think  so  still. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  opinion  generally  expressed  by  the  fishenneo 
of  your  neighborhood  f — ^A.  I  have  heard  it  expressed  tor  many  years. 

Q.  Perhaps  stronger  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  t — A.  We  on 
our  shore  are  prohibited,  and  the  penalty  is  a  heavy  fine,  from  throwing 
offal  into  our  rivers,  or  waters,  or  ocean. 

Q.  What  do  your  big  vessels  do  f — A.  I  mean  the  fisbennen  on  our 
shores. 

Q.  You  have  some  schooners  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any ;  there  are 
schooners  fishing  on  banks. 

Q«  Take  the  schooners  owned  in  Prince  Edward  Island — forty  of 
themf — A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  There  are  a  number  of 
lobster  establishments  round  the  coast  which  pay  $1  per  barrel  for  cod's 
heads  for  bait ;  and  they  may  take  them  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  vessels  of  70  tons  would  bring  in  the  offal  daily  f — 
A.  I  don't  suppose  so.  I  say  lobster  establishments  pay  $1  per  barrel 
for  cod's  heads  for  bait  for  lobsters,  and  the  vessels  may  be  prepared 
to  take  them  there  and  get  that  amount,  which  would  buy  their  salt. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  there  are  40  schooners  of  60  tons  each  at  Prince 
Kdward  Island  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  the  least  idea  that  they  go  to  shore  every  day  to  get  rid 
of  their  offal  f — A.  They  might  fish  30  or  50  miles  from  land  and  that 
would  alter  the  case.  We  are  not  supposing  that  mackerel  fry  or  cod 
fry  are  outside  40  or  50  miles.  I  never  knew  it.  I  know  that  mackerel 
spawn  float;  at  the  same  time  they  go  into  the  sand  again. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  are  forbidden,  do  you  mean  beyond  three  miles 
of  the  shore  ? — ^A.  If  it  is  known  by  our  fishery  overseer  that  any  fish* 
ing-boats  along  our  shore  heave  offal  overboard,  they  would  be  fined. 

Q.  They  keep  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  They  sometimes 
go  beyond. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  rare  thing? — A.  Not  in  the  fall. 

Q.  What  do  they  go  to  fish  in  the  fall  t — A.  They  go  four  or  five  miles 
out  late  in  the  fall. 

Q.  What  for  f— A.  They  get  better  fish— codfish. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  Prince  Edward  Island  men  ever  do  that  T — ^A. 
I  don't  kuow  anything  about  the  island  fishing. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  during  the  excitement  of  this  pending  qaeslion 
that  you  stated  this  offal  matter  pretty  strongly  I — A.  I  only  stated 
what  is  the  general  opinion  along  our  whole  coast. 
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Q.  That  has  been  fostered  t — A.  That  has  been  so  understood  for 

years,  because  I  state  to  yon  that  the  government  has  prohibited  the 

heaving  of  offal  overboard  near  the  shores.    I  have  not  stated  that  the 

Americans  or  any  other  parties  have  heaved  offal  overboard  outside  at 

a  great  distance.    I  have  stated  that  they  have  heaved  it  within  our 

shores,  and  that  this  is  injurious  to  fishing. 

Q.  The  only  offal  you  speak  of  is  that  thrown  within  three  miles 
of  the  shore  t — A.  On  the  Banks  I  have  heard  fishermen  say  it  was  iu- 
jarioos  to  the  fishing. 
Q.  How  deep  was  the  water  T — A.  From  11  to  13  fathoms. 
Q.  Did  the  ofEal  sink  to  the  bottom  f — A.  I  suppose  so. 
Q.  Notwithstanding  the  set  of  the  sea  over  it  and  the  commotion 
below  the  surface,  the  offal  remains,  and  is  injurious,  there  t — A.  I  do 
Dot  think  it  causes  an  effluvia,  but  I  think  that  fish  glut  themselves  on 
it  to  the  injury  of  the  fishermen. 

Q.  The  fish  eat  itt— A.  Undoubtedly  they  do— that  is,  codfish. 

Q.  How  does  that  agree  with  your  theory  that  fish  do  not  make  mis- 
takes about  their  food  T — A.  Cod  will  eat  a  piece  of  themselves  when  it 
is  fresh. 

Q.  It  is  kept  in  barrels  for  some  little  time.  I  think  you  said  yester> 
day  that  codfish  eat  the  offal  t — A.  I  say  so  now. 

Q.  Does  it  not  make  them  sick  t — ^A.  I  don't  know  but  that  it  does* 
Anything  that  gluts  itself  will  become  sick. 

<^  They  eat  the  offal ! — A.  They  may  eat  the  offal,  but  not  any  other 
foreign  substance. 

Q.  Toa  don't  know  that  they  eat  the  offal  ?— A.  Yes.  I  have  caught 
fish  with  portions  of  offal  in  them. 

Q.  Were  they  sick  t — A.  N'o,  I  could  not  say  they  were. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  general  bad  year  for  mackerel  ? — A.  1801-05, 
I  believe. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  bad  year,  was  it  f — A.  It  might  not  have  been  a  bad 
year  generally  for  the  mackerel  fleet  at  large ;  it  was  so  in  our  quarter. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that!— A.  I  believe  in  1805-'0ti  the 
mackerel  were  scarcer  than  they  had  been  for  some  time;  at  the  isame 
time  they  were  a  large  quality  and  splendid  fish. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  absence  of  fish  in  your  part  of  the 
Dominion  that  yearf — A.  To  the  excessive  seining  that  had  taken  place 
on  our  shores. 

Q.  Prior  to  1866.    Do  you  mean  purse  seining! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  on  your  coast  or  on  the  American  coast! — A.  On 
our  coast. 

Q.  Yon  don't  mean  that  the  fish  were  intercepted! — A.  I  mean  that 
the  Americans  seined  them  there. 

Q.  In  yonr  waters! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  produced  a  short  catch  of  fish  on  your  coast  that 
year! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  many  American  vessels  there  that  year! — A.  Not  so  many 
as  usual,  bnt  more  seiners. 

Q.  Why  were  others  not  there!  Do  you  suppose  they  got  intelli« 
gence  aboat  the  scarcity  offish,  and  so  few  vessels  went  up! — A.  They 
probably  found  the  fish  otherwise  and  took  them  with  lines.  You  will 
find  they  can  get  them  with  lines  sometimes  when  they  cannot  with 
seines. 

Q.  American  vessels  did  not  come  to  your  coasts! — A.  Some  few  did. 

Q.  So  the  absence  of  the  American  fishermen  as  a  main  thing  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  absence  of  the  fish ;  how  do  you  account  for 
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that  ? — A.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  \rhen  the  fi^h  are  not  on  the 
groand  some  portion  of  the  fleet  is  aware  of  it,  so  that  the  fleet  will  not 
rush  on  the  ground  where  the  fish  is  scarce. 

Q.  Do  your  people  go  mackerel-fishing  much?  —A.  Not  to  any  extent. 

Q.  How  was  the  codcatch  that  yearf — A.  About  the  same  as  usual. 

Q.  In  cod-fishing  have  you  good  and  bad  years,  or  is  it  about  an 
average  every  yearf — A.  This  year  is  an  exception.  We  have  the  best 
fisliing  this  year  we  have  had  for  twenty-flve  years. 

Q.  In  cod? — A.  Yes;  and  mackerel  are  more  abundant  than  for  the 
last  two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  see  many  American  mackerel-fishing  vessels  last  yearf — 
A.  I  saw  one  only. 

Q.  In  1875 f— A.  Some  few. 

Q.  In  1874 f — A.  They  were  pretty  well  on  the  coast  in  1874. 

Q.  Was  1874  a  good  year  for  fishf — A.  Probably,  but  I  could  not 
exactly  speak  of  1874  as  being  a  prolific  year  for  fish. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  1873-'72!— A.  Pretty  fair. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  change  which  has  been  going  on  1 
I  suppose  it  has  always  been  that  mackerel  will  be  abundant  on  yoar 
coast  one  year  and  scarce  another  year,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
causes  to  which  to  attribute  it? — A.  If  yon  will  allow  me  to  explain. 
My  early  experience  with  mackerel  on  our  coast  was  this :  they  were 
that  abundant  that  men  and  women  and  children,  as  young  as  5  and  6 
years,  were  out  catching  mackerel ;  and  these  yonng  people  would  take 
all  the  way  from  150  to  300  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours.  That 
was  through  the  wholA  season;  since  the  Americans  have  frequented 
ours  coasts  in  such  large  numbers  such  a  thing  as  going  oat  to  catch 
mackerel  in  that  way  is  not  known.  We  have  no  doubt,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  the  large  catches  of  such  a  number  of  foreign  vessels  and  the 
seining  are  the  cause,  and  only  cause,  of  the  deterioration  in  the  valae  of 
our  fisheries. 

Q.  Now,  of  course,  if  the  fishermen  multiply  so  fast  that  yon  have 
such  a  large  fleet,  all  doing  their  utmost  to  catch  fish,  that  that  mast 
diminish  the  amount  of  the  fisheries  irrespective  of  the  seining  f — A. 
Not  so  much  as  the  seining.  The  seining  would  be  the  principal  caase 
of  the  diminution. 

Q.  Now  it  does  not  make  any  difiPerence  what  nationality  the  people 
are  who  go  to  increase  the  fleet  five  hundred  or  six  hundred — that  is  the 
number  of  fishermen,  is  it  notf^  A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  natioa* 
ality  except  our  own  and  the  Americans  that  go  there. 

Q.  Well,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  any  people  come  there 
having  the  right  to  fish  or  exercise  the  right  without  having  it,  the  same 
effect  would  be  produced,  provided  they  were  equally  skilllul  and  well 
equipped  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  nationality  has  a  right 
except  the  Americans. 

Q.  Well,  the  effect  would  be  the  same  if  any  other  people  came  ia 
such  number,  as  well  equipped,,  as  well  supplied  with  bait,  and  as  skill- 
ful ?  Now,  what  you  want  is  to  have  the  monopoly  for  your  boats  t — 
A.  Yes,  very  naturally  we  would  require  to  do  so ;  that  is  my  wish. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  was  an  error  in  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
allow  vessels  to  come  there  from  the  United  States  f — A.  With  regard 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt 
to  criticise  what  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  do. 

Q.  That  is  not  half  so  di£Bcult  as  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  sickness 
of  the  fish  f — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  strange  idea  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  criticise  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  regard  to  national 
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treaties.  Whatever  treaties  she  chooses  to  enter  into,  I  think  we,  as 
loyal  subjects,  are  bound  to  abide  by  them.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
bound  to  protect  our  own  rights  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  this  treaty. 

Q.  You  are  a  free  citizen  and  have  a  vote,  and  it  is  a  part  of  your 
duty  to  know  what  is  good  and  to  have  an  opinion  jnst  as  we  do  on  our 
side  of  the  border.  Tou  are  just  as  free  as  we  are.  You  have  a  right  to 
have  an  opinion.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  be  ashamed  or 
afVtiid  to  have  an  opinion.  I  mean  to  ask  if  it  is  not  your  opinion,  if  it 
is  not  the  opinion  generally  of  your  people,  that  it  was  a  mistake  and  au 
injustice  to  give  to  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  come 
to  these  inshore  fisheries? — A.  Perhaps  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  were 
under  the  impression  that  they  would  obtain  an  equivalent  for  that. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  to  be  in  free  trade,  was  it  not  ? — A.  In  free  trade. 

Q.  Was  not  that  what  you  wanted  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
Canadian  Government  is  very  anxious  to  have  free  trade. 

Q.  You  don't  think  your  people  aref  You  come  here  to  represent 
them  as  a  leading  man,  we  are  told.  Well,  the  equivalent  you  expect 
and  desire  is  freedom  of  trade,  is  it  nott — A.  Well,  to  give  yon  an  idea 
bow  anxious  we  are  for  free  trade,  we  had  a  sample  for  some  few  years, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  one  individual  in  our  portion  of  the  Dominion 
irained  one  cent  by  that ;  because  the  only  thing  that  I  saw  that  could 
be  purchased  cheaper  was  liquor  ^  consequently,  there  were  a  great  many 
more  drunken  people. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  free  trade,  your  impression  is  that  it  would, 
considering  the  liquor  and  everything,  be  rather  injurious  to  your  peo- 
ple t — A.  Well,  you  mean  to  ask  me  if  free  trade  would  be  an  indemnity  ? 

Q.  No,  I  am  not  asking  you  that  now.  I  want  you  to  keep  that  out  of 
your  mind,  as  that  might  give  you  a  bias.  But  do  you  think,  from  your 
experience,  that  free  trade  or  reciprocity  would  be,  on  the  whole,  injuri- 
oos  T — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  say  that  free  trade  would  do  very 
well ;  but  not  a  one-sided  free  trade. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  free  trade  there  was  between  1854  and  1866  ,*  was 
tbat  injurious  to  your  people  ? — A.  It  benefited  us  nothing. 

Q.  And  it  did  you  a  good  deal  of  moral  injury  f — A.  I  cannot  say  for 
the  moral  injury. 

Q.  Well,  the  rum  f — A.  I  say  that  is  the  only  artilce  that  could  be 
obtained  cheaper. 

Q.  But  you  also  said  that  there  was  more  drunkenness  t — A.  That  was 
the  case. 

Q.  Then  you  experienced  a  great  deal  of  injury  and  no  good.  In  what 
form  did  you  want  compensation  to  come — in  money  t — A.  I  do  not 
think  any  money  could  be  an  indemnity  for  the  right  to  these  fisheries. 

Q.  But  if  yon  wanted  indemnity  at  all  for  it,  in  what  form  would  yon 
have  itt  Yon  do  not  want  it  in  free  trade  t — A.  I  would  rather  have  no 
indemnity,  but  let  them  leave  the  fish  alone. 

Q.  Therefore  you  are  opposed  to  the  treaty  ? — A.  I  am  personally 
op|>oaed  to  the  treaty ;  understand,  myself  only. 

Q.  Well,  the  people  you  represent,  and  ^ho  asked  you  to  come  here, 
do  thi*y  feel  as  you  dot — A.  They  do;  that  is  their  feeling,  and  they 
aayso. 

Q.  But  as  long  as  there  is  money  to  be  paid,  you  have  no  objection  to 
taking  it  t — A.  O,  hand  over.  If  there  is  money  to  be  obtained,  let  us 
have  it. 

Q.  Has  that  subject  been  agitated  among  the  people  ? — A.  It  has  been 
talked  over  very  frequently. 

Q.  Have  there  been  political  meetings  f — A.  No. 
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Q.  Bat  from  private  conversatioo  yoa  aDderstand  that  1 — A.  Yes ; 
tliat  is  wbat  oar  merchants  and  fishermen  think. 

Q.  And  they  have  requested  persons  to  come  here  and  represent  their 
views  f — A.  They  did  not  reqaest  me  io  the  first  instance  to  come  here. 
bat  when  I  was  called  apon  by  the  proper  authorities  to  know  if  I  woala 
come  here,  they  reqaested  me  to  come. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  when  yoa  say  *'  they  ^  reqaested  you  ? — A. 
My  neighbors. 

Q.  But  you  were  first  requested  by  the  proper  authorities  t — ^A.  Tes; 
I  was  reqaested  by  the  proper  authorities  to  come  here. 

Q.  Then  your  neighbors  assented  to  that  t — A.  Tes.  Well,  there 
might  be  some  that  did  not.    I  do  not  say  all. 

Q.  O,  no ;  there  is  rarely  unanimity. — ^A.  Tbere  might  be  parties  there 
opposed  to  my  coming. 

Q.  There  might  be  parties  that  differed  from  yon  in  opinion  ! — A. 
Tbere  might  be  parties  that  differed  from  me,  politically  only. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  provinces  that  is  everything,  is  it  notf — A.  It  h.is  a 
great  deal  to  do  sometimes. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  vessels  that  came  in  nnder  the 
American  flag.  What  natiouality  are  these  people  f  Yoa  say  there  are 
not  many  Americans. — A.  No ;  I  said  there  were  a  great  many  vessels 
in  which  parts  of  the  crew  were  aliens — some  Swedes,  some  Portaguese, 
some  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch.    Tbere  may  be  also  some  Nova  Scotians. 

Q.  Many  ! — A.  I  have  seen  them  commanding  vessels  that  sailed 
nnder  the  American  flag. 

Q.  What,  poisoning  your  waters,  &c.  T — A.  Well,  tbey  assist. 

Q.  Well,  many  of  these  that  commit  these  great  crimes  that  yoa 
have  spoken  of,  bow  do  yon  know  whether  they  are  Americans  or  not  T — 
A.  I  do  not  say  whether  they  are  not ;  I  said  I  did  not  blame  the  Amer- 
icans for  that. 

Q.  That  is,  that  you  do  not  blame  the  Americans  as  a  people? — A. 
Well,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  flag  covers  the  goods. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  that  there  are  foreigners  in  those  vessels  who  do 
not  speak  the  English  tongue  ? — A.  Yes  \  but  that  is  not  always  tho 
case. 

Q.  Them  are  are  some  from  the  provinceS|  and  some  from  England , 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  are  some  from  Sweden,  and  also  Baltic  men  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  there  are  some  Portuguese  who  constitute  parts  of  these 
crews  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  vessels  of  anything  like  similar  size  from  your 
part  t — A.  No ;  we  have  no  vessels  of  our  own  from  that  quarter ;  but 
I  myself  am  able,  if  I  associate  with  a  crew  of  men  of  distinct  nation- 
alities, to  tell  that  they  are  such. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  distinguish  the  Portuguese,  or  men  from  the  Baltic 
or  Germany,  from  Englishmen  f — A.  Well,  I  can  also  distinguish  an 
American  from  a  colonist. 

Q.  That  is  when  yoa  hear  him  talking,  but  at  a  distance ;  for  instance, 
if  a  man  is  running  away  from  a  magistrate,  you  cannot  tell  by  his  run- 
ning?— A.  I  should  say  not. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  In  Oasp4  Bay  and  Bay  Cbaleurs,  how  far  out  does  it  freeze  ? — A. 
In  Gasp6  Bay  it  freezes  solid  across. 

Q.  How  far  beyond  t — A.  I  think  no  farther;  I  think  it  is  drift-ice 
beyond  that. 
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Q.  Does  Bay  Ghalears  freeze  across t — A.  No;  it  is  drift-ice.  I  sap- 
pose  tiie  ice  might  enter  into  Bay  Ghalears  from  the  north. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  yon  come  to  that  coantry  f — A.  In  1846. 

Q.  When  did  the  jci^at  mackerel-fishing  begin  T — A.  With  the  Ameri- 
cans, about  35  or  36  years  ago ;  I  have  seen  American  vessels  and 
American  fishermen,  more  or  less,  since  I  have  been  in  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  you  say  it  did  yon  no  good 
in  year  neighborhood  ;  that  is  all  you  speak  oft — A.  Yes;  that  is  all*- 
my  neighborhood  alone. 

Q.  Now,  in  reference  to  this  offal,  yoa  say  you  could  smell  it  a  mile 
away? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  shore  iM^ar 
where  that  offal  has  been  thrown,  it  has  come  under  your  observation 
that  typhoid  fever  has  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  t — A.  Well, 
there  have  been  fevers  along  the  shore  in  many  places ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, we  are  not  well  supplied  with  physicians,  and  I  am  not  compe- 
tent to  state  what  is  the  cause. 

Q.  Well,  fevers,  at  «dl  events,  have  prevailed t — A.  Yes;  last  year 
they  prevailed. 

Q.  In  the  neighborhood  of  where  this  offal  is  thrown  out* — A.  Yes; 
in  the  neighborhood  where  the  offal  has  been  thrown  out.  Last  year 
that  watt  the  case,  and  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Would  you  smell  it  on  shore  as  well  as  seaward  t — A.  Decidedly  so. 

Q.  I  think  that  you  stated  to  me  that  the  Americans  themselves 
agreed  that  it  was  injurious  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  spoken  to  them  about  it? — A.  Yes;  frequently. 

Q.  What  do  they  say? — A.  They  say  it  is  not  their  atfair;  that  they 
would  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  for  the  sake  of  the  present 
profit. 

Q.  Do  they  say  that  with  reference  to  seining  as  well  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  remonstrated  with  reference  to  both  ? — A.  Yes.  In  one  in- 
stance, a  Captain  Smith,  a  man  from  Truro,  was  commanding  a  vessel 
from  Salem.  I  remonstrated  with  him  on  those  subjects.  He  said, 
^'That  is  not  my  affair  at  all ;  my  business  is  fishing;  I  would  kill  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  for  present  profit."  That  was  his  very 
expression. 

Q.  That  is,  in  your  judgment,  what  they  are  doing? — A.  Yes.  Cap- 
tain Henry  Smith,  that  was  the  man's  name. 

Q.  Is  there  not  another  evil  effect  from  this  offal  when  it  goes  down  ? 
Does  it  not  kill  those  small  shell-fish  npon  which  the  cod-fish  and  mack- 
erel feed? — A.  What  kind  of  fish  do  you  allude  to? 

Q.  Well,  the  brit  and  the  shrimp— both.  A.  The  brit  is  not  a  shell- 
fish. I  take  it  to  be  a  marine  insect.  It  is  sometimes  in  great  bunches, 
and  when  the  sea  becomes  very  high  it  will  rise  from  the  bottom. 

Q.  That  is  injnred  by  the  offal,  is  it  not?— A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  You  say,  that  probably  Her  Majesty's  Government  expected  to  get 
an  indemnity  when  they  allowed  such  a  valuable  privilege  to  be  given 
over,  and  in  yoar  opinion  no  money-indemnity  coald  compensate  for  the 
GOD^eaioa  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  my  opinion  it  is  too  valuable. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Oalt: 

Q.  When  yon  speak  of  free  trade  do  you  refer  to  the  Beciprocity  Treaty 
or  to  the  time  when  the  port  of  Oasp^  was  a  free  port  ? — ^A.  The  port  of 
Oasp£,  if  I  nnderstand  aright,  was  a  free  port  a  very  short  time.    It  was 
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merely  for  a  short  time  to  enable  the  government  to  arrange  their  affairs 
for  general  free  trade  into  the  Baj  of  Chaleurs. 

Q.  But  did  yon  refer  in  your  reply  to  the  absolute  free  trade  which 
exists  in  Oaspi^  ? — A.  I  refer  to  the  free  trade  that  existed  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Gasp^;  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  district  of  Oaspe. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  Do  you  refer  to  the  period  from  '54  to  '67  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  How  long  was  there  a  free  port  at  Gasp^  ? — A.  It  ezistedi  I  be- 
lieve, thronghoat  the  whole  time  of  free  trade.  Bat  it  was  the  free  port 
of  the  whole  district  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  there  was  a  modifica- 
tion. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  it  was  declared  a  free  port  f — A.  Yes ;  I 
recollect. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  daring  the  period  of  time  that  you 
had  free  trade  it  was  no  advantage  to  yon  f — A.  No. 

Q.  That  was  about  from  the  year  1854  to  the  termination  of  the  Beci- 
procity  Treaty! — A.  Well,  you  know  I  have  nothing  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  intention  of  the  government  The  part  oar  government  took  was 
right  enough,  but  circumstances  made  it  difficult  for  us  to  obtain  advant- 
ages. 

Q.  The  time  that  you  say  you  got  no  advantage  was  during  the  period 
of  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty  f — A.  I  have  already  stated  that  we  received 
no  benefit  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  In  point  of  fact  you  have  nothing  to  export  except  fish  from  the 
district  ot  Oasp^  t — A.  Just  so. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  Americans  c^  me  in  and  destroyed  your  fish  you  might 
well  say  it  was  no  good  f — A.   . 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Where  is  the  Truro  to  which  ^ou  refer  when  yon  speak  of  it  in 
connection  with  a  Captain  Smith  f — A.  Truro,  l^ova  Scotia.  He  told 
me  that  was  his  native  place.  The  man  is  a  very  worthy  man  so  far  as 
I  know  anything  about  him.  I  merely  state  facts.  I  have  been  very 
nicely  used  by  the  gentleman.  I  am  not  speaking  anything  derogatory 
to  him.  I  am  not  going  to  exonerate  myself  should  I  be  placed  in  the 
same  position.  I  might  do  the  same  as  he  did  myself  if  I  had  to  make 
a  living  for  my  family  in  that  way. 

No.  12. 

Philip  Vibert,  of  Perce,  in  the  county  of  Gasp6,  general  commis- 
sion agent  and  agent  for  Lloyds,  in  the  county  of  Gasp^,  was  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Question.  Where  do  you  livet — Answer.  At  Perce,  close  to  Mai  Bay. 
Q.  Your  age !— A.  72. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  the  county  of  Gasp^  T — A«  In 
the  district  of  Gasp4  I  have  been  living  upwards  of  32  years. 
Q.  The  most  of  the  time  have  you  been  at  Perce  f — A.  Ko;  the 
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greater  part  of  the  time,  more  than  half,  I  was  residiog  at  New  Car- 
lisle, la  the  township  of  Bonaventare. 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  sea-shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aod  Peree  also? — A,  Yes.  Perce  is  one  of  the  leading  fishing- 
stations  on  the  coast.    In  fact,  it  is  the  head  fishing-station. 

Q.  I  think  the  Secretary  has  entered  your  occupation,  but  it  has  not 
been  heard  by  the  Commission ! — A.  It  is  that  of  general  commission 
agent  and  insnrance  agent.  I  am  also  agent  for  Lloyds,  the  great  in- 
surance company  of  London. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  filled  some  pnblic  office  at  Perce  ? — A.  I  have 
behl  the  office  of  high  sberifi'  of  the  county. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  fisheries  of  your 
neighborhood? — A.  I  came  out  for  the  express  purpose,  in  1815,  of 
looking  after  the  fisheries.  I  came  out  as  chief  superintendent  of  the 
Oasp^  Fishery  and  Coal-Mining  Company.  Consequently,  from  that 
period  to  the  present  time,  if  not  actually  concerned  in  them,  I  have  at 
least  been  always  watching  over  and  attending  to  the  fisheries,  because, 
I  believe,  I  can  say  that  no  man  has  paid  more  attention  to  them  than 
I  have. 

Q.  Was  that  an  English  company  ? — A.  It  was  a  company  formed  in 
London  with  a  capital  of  £150,000  sterling. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  not  only  to  observe  but  to  write  your 
observation  of  the  fisheries  ? — A.  I  have.  I  have  written  for  a  long 
time,  and  what  I  have  written  has  appeared  in  the  English  and  Scotch 
papers,  more  particularly  at  the  time  previously  to  the  time  of  the 
treaty,  when  the  men-of-war  were  on  the  station. 

Q»  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  yourself  or  as  agent  of  that  English 
company  in  the  fisheries  ? — A.  As  agent  I  have,  but  not  myself  person- 
ally.   As  agent  I  have  been  always  more  or  less  engaged. 

Q«  In  what  kind  of  fisheries  have  you  been  engaged? — A.  In  all  kinds, 
but  more  particularly  in  cod-fishing. 

Q.  Well,  is  the  cod-fishing  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  that  part  of  the 
golf  ?^- A.  Undoubtedly.  Charles  Kobin  &  Co.  have  their  head  station 
at  Perce.  They  are  the  largest  fishing  concern,  perhaps,  I  may  say,  al- 
most in  British  North  America. 

Q.  Do  any  other  people  trade  in  fish  extensively  in  your  district  ? — A. 
A  great  many. 

Q.  Who  are  they  ? — A.  Well,  besides  Charles  Eobin  &  Co.,  there  are 
the  LeBoutillier  Brothers,  also  John  LeBoutillier  &  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  & 
£.  Collas,  Hyman,  and  others.  I  have  a  memorandum.  I  will  read 
them.  ^Beads  from  memorandum  as  follows:)  Charles  Eobin  &  Co., 
LeBootillier  Bros.,  J.  &  E.  Collas,  John  LeBoutillier  &  Co.,  Horatio  Le 
Boutillier,  Thos.  Savage,  John  Fauvel,  Jas.  Alexander,  John  LeGresley, 
Wm.  Fruing  &  Co.,  Wm.  Hyman,  Michel  LeEsperance,  T.  J.  LaMonta- 
gue,  Blowin  Bros.,  H.  &  S.  Yeit,  Robert  Lindsay,  C.  Hamilton  &  Co. 
There  are  a  great  many  others  beside  these,  but  those  I  have  mentioned 
are  bouses  that  ship  fish;  that  send  fish  to  foreign  markets.  There 
are  a  great  many  others  besides  these  engaged  on  a  pretty  large  scale, 
but  they  do  not  ship  themselves. 

Q.  They  sell  to  those  parties  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  W^hat  are  the  markets  with  which  these  parties  are  connected? 
Is  it  the  United  States  or  some  other? — A.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  partic- 
ularly Brazil. 

Q.  Do  they  ship  much  to  the  United  States?— A.  Nothing.  The 
only  fish  I  have  known  shipped  to  the  United  States  during  the  thirty- 
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two  years  I  have  been  on  the  coast  has  been  herring — salt  herring.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  other  being  sent  there. 

Q.  Well,  where  are  these  parties  located ;  they  are  not  all  at  Peroef — 
"So ;  all  along  the  coast. 

Q.  To  what  extent  of  the  coastt — A.  Yon  might  indicate  on  the  map 
behind  yoa  the  extent  of  the  shore  on  which  these  establishments  are 
founded  or  exist  f — A.  (Pointing  to  the  map.)  The  whole  of  Bay  Cba- 
leurs,  along  the  shore,  and  up  the  Saint  Lawrence  as  far  as  the  fishery 
extends. 

Q'  How  far  is  that  t — A.  I  should  say  up  to  the  Saguenay.  I  don-t 
think  there  is  any  farther  point. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  north  shore ;  what  point  on  the  south  shore  t — A. 
Up  to  Eiviere  de  Loup.  I  believe  that  is  about  the  extent,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  of  the  operations  of  those  houses  up  that  way. 

Q.  Are  some  of  those  houses  located  on  the  north  sliore,  or  are  they 
all  on  the  south  shore  f — A.  Tliey  have  establishments  on  the  north 
shore  all  the  way  up  to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  bat  the  principals  gen- 
erally reside  on  the  south  shore. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  places  on  the  north  shore  where 
these  houses  you  have  mentioned  have  establishments  Y — A.  They  are 
as  follows : 

Eraser  &  Halliday,  John  and  Elias  Gollis,  Moisic ;  Thomas  Vibert, 
Shallop  Eiver ;  John  LeOros,  Le  Oros  Gove ;  Joseph  Ferguson,  Mabes 

Gove ;  John  and  Elias  Gollas,  Philip  Tousel,  James  Alexander, 

Fergason,  Sheldrake  River;  P. Couture,  Duck  Greek;  Joseph  Oouture, 
Gouture's  Gove;  LeBoutillier  Bros.,  Thunder  Biver;  J.  &  D.  Beck, 
Judge  Benonf,  Jnpitagen  Eidge  Point :  LeBoutillier  Bros.,  G.  Bobtn  & 
Co.,  Charles  Jean,  Bambler's  Gove  or  Magpie ;  G.  Bobin  &  Co.,  J.  &  E. 
Collas,  Clarence  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Simeon  Mabe  &  Co.,  James  Beck,  Sir- 
vis  &  Boulanger,  St  John's  Biver ;  G.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  John  Paavel, 
John  Vibert,  Peter  Donguay  &  Son,  Long  Point  or  Sand  Point ;  Le 
Bontillier  Bros.,  Esqaimanx  Point;  G.  Bobin  &  Co.,  .Natashquan;  G. 
Bobin  &  Co.,  Le  Doeque.  That  makes  thirty  establishments  on  the 
north  shore.    All  of  them,  with  two  exceptions,  are  Jerseymen. 

Q.  Are  you  not  yourself  a  Jerseyman  f — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  in  any  shape  with  the  fisheries  before  coraing 
to  this  country  t — A.  1  was. 

Q.  So  you  began  early  in  life  to  be  connected  with  the  fisheries  f — A. 
I  began  immediately  after  leaving  the  sea.  My  first  entry  into  life  was 
as  a  sailor.  I  have  been  at  sea  five  and  a  half  years.  After  that  I 
went  into  business. 

Q.  What  business  t — A.  Commission  business,  first  of  all,  in  Jersey. 
On  my  brother  going  out  to  Bi6  de  Janeiro  to  establish  business  there, 
I  then  entered  into  the  fishing  business,  baying  fish,  so  as  to  ship  it  to 
him  at  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

Q.  You  told  us,  I  think,  that  all  those  houses  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
along  the  south  and  north  shores  were  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  fish  T — 
A.  X  es ;  but  particularly  codfish. 

Q.  They  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Newfoundland  f — ^A.  We 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Newfoundland,  nothing  whatever. 
We  are  distinct  as  regards  fisheries  as  if  we  did  not  belong  to  England 
at  all  ^  as  distinct  as  they  were  part  of  a  foreign  nation,  comparatlvelf 
speaking. 

Q.  Of  all  these  houses  is  there  none  dealing  with  Newfoundland  f — 
A.  Not  one. 
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Q.  Then  all  the  codfish  are  taken  within  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  t 
— A.  Undonbtedly. 

Q.  Now,  hare  yon  any  knowledge,  from  yonr  personal  observation  or 
from  conversation  (not  recently,  but  during  the  whole  course  of  your 
experience),  where  the  codfish  is  generally  taken  in  the  gulf  f — ^A.  By 
far  the  grt^ater  portion  ot  the  codfish  is  taken  along  the  shore.  A  very 
considerable  portion  is  likewise  taken  on  the  banks. 

Q.  Which  banks  t — A.  For  instance,  Miscou  Banks  and  others  out- 
side—distant from  the  shore.  The  great  bulk  is  within  the  three-mile 
limit. 

Q.  Well,  if  yon  were  called  upon  to  give  an  appropriate  statement  of 
the  proportion  taken  inshore,  within  three  miles  and  outside,  what  pro- 
portion would  you  put  in  either  division  f — A.  That  is,  what  proportion 
is  caught  outside  and  inside  t 

Q.  Yes;  of  the  whole  quantity  that  is  dealt  with  by  these  houses. — 
A.  Tw4»-thirds  are  caught  inside  and  one-third  outside.  I  will  say  that 
is  about  it.    It  is  im|M>ssible  to  say  exactly. 

Q.  In  regard  to  mackerel,  where  is  the  mackerel  generally  caught  f — 
A.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  it  is  in  the  gulf;  but  principally  close  to 
the  shore. 

Q.  If  the  same  question  were  put  to  you  what  proportion  is  taken  in 
any  part  of  the  bays  and  what  the  proportion  would  be  of  those  caught 
outside,  what  would  you  say  f — A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  fish- 
ery goes,  from  close  observation  (for  I  have  always  paid  great  attention 
to  the  fisheries),  I  should  say  decidedly  two-thirds  of  the  mackerel  are 
caught  within  the  three-mile  limit.  Because  there  is  also  another  thing 
that  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  which  is  this:  The  great  mack- 
erel fishers  are  the  Americans,  and  when  the  three-mile  limit  existed 
they  used  to  come  within  the  three-mile  limit  and  feed  the  fish  and  take 
them  outside  and  then  catch  them.  When  our  people  had  been  for  a 
few  days  or  a  week  catching  fish  for  bait  and  doing  a  little— having, 
perhaps,  a  few  barrels — an  American  schooner  would  come  along  and 
pass  in  oetween  Bonaveuture  Island  and  the  mainland  and  strew  the 
bait  there  and  away  they  would  go  off,  and  you  would  never  see  a  mack- 
erel there  again  that  season. 

Q.  That  is  for  some  timef — A.  I  have  known  when  it  was  late  in  the 
season  that  you  would  never  see  a  mackerel  there  again.  They  take 
them  all  out.    Every  fish  went  out. 

Q*  Well,  have  the  Americans,  during  the  period  of  your  experience, 
been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  parts  of  the  gulf  where  you  livef — 
A.  Decidedly  so. 

Q.  Could  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  American  vessels 
that  came  in,  either  from  your  own  observation  or  from  conversation  t — 
A.  Of  late  years  very  few  have  come,  but  I  have  seen  as  many  as  200 
or  300  in  sight  at  one  time.  I  have,  not  more  than  four  or  five  years 
ago,  I  think,  counted  167  from  my  house  in  the  ofi&ng,  which  I  took  to 
be  Americans,  for  this  reason  :  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  more 
tidy,  if  I  may  so  express  myself;  they  are  better  looking  vessels,  and 
their  sails  are  so  white,  compared  with  the  British  fishermen,  that  they 
can  be  distinguished  from  tbeni. 

Q.  Yon  counted  1G7  from  your  house  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Over  what  area  f — A.  It  might  be  within  a  distance  of  perhaps 
five  or  six  miles,  because  when  they  are  fishing  mackerel  they  always 
are  close  together.    They  do  not  spread  out  and  remain  at  a  distance, 
but  all  keep  together. 
29p 
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Q.  When  yocf  say  five  or  six  miles,  is  that  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
coast  or  along  the  coast  f — A.  AloDg  the  coast. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  coast  do  they  keep  f — A.  At  the  time 
when  they  were  watched  by  the  cruisers  they  kept  away,  bat  when  there 
were  any  mackerel  one  of  them  would  ran  in,  as  I  was  observing  a  little 
while  ago,  and  take  them  out;  then  they  wonld  fish  away,  bat  taking 
care  to  be  outside  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  You  remember  in  1867,  that  is  the  year  after  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaty ;  have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  number  of  vessels  that  fre- 
quented ?— A.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  f 

Q.  After  the  abrogation. — A.  Well,  there  was  still  a  great  namber; 
but  at  that  time  there  certainly  was  not  quite  so  many,  altboogh  very 
ueHrly  as  many  as  before  for  some  time.  In  fact,  they  contina^  to  be 
very  plentiful  until  the  civil  war;  then  they  went  off  as  if  by  magic 

Q.  The  civil  war  was  ended  f — A.  But  I  say  they  were  plentifal  up  to 
that  time. 

Q.  I  think  you  told  us  that  vessels  were  counted  by  yoa  to  the  nam- 
ber of  167,  and  you  said  they  were  along  the  coast ;  now  I  ask  at  what 
distance  from  the  coast  T — A.  They  might  have  been  four  or  five  miles 
at  the  outside,  not  more. 

Q.  Some  of  them  1 — A.  Some  of  them ;  yes. 

Q.  Were  there  several  cutters  looking  after  the  fisheries,  either  Cana- 
dian or  Imperial  f — A.  They  were,  particularly  previous  to  the  Beci- 
procity  Treaty.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  seven  British  men-of-war  in 
Paspebiac  roadstead  at  one  time. 

Q.  And  after  18761 — A.  After  that  there  were  only  Canadians  there^ 

Q.  In  that  part  of  the  gulf  9 — A.  That  is,  in  our  part  of  the  gulf;  i 
do  not  know  what  there  were  elsewhere..  We  woald  see  a  frigate  occa- 
sionally, but  not  to  say  continually  on  the  coast.  But,  daring  the  period 
first  alluded  to,  some  of  them  would  come  and  remain  in  the  roadsteatl, 
particularly  the  captain  of  the  Devastation.  He  was  called  ^^  the  devil 
on  the  station." 

Q.  From  the  information  you  got  have  yon  an  idea  ot  the  namber  of 
the  American  vessels  that  freqaented  the  gulf— from  the  Gat  of  Oanao 
up  to  your  locality  and  above  f — A.  As  far  as  I  have  beard  I  should  es- 
timate them  at  500  or  600  or  more,  not  less,  but  they  never  were  in  the 
one  place  at  the  same  time,  they  were  all  spread  abont.  For  instance, 
I  have  left  Paspebiac  on  board  the  Lady  Head  on  the  way  to  Quebec 
When  leaving  Paspebiac  I  have  seen  from  200  to  300  Americans  in  the 
Bay  Chaleurs.  As  a  matter  of  course  they  could  not  follow  us.  They 
could  not  get  ahead  of  us,  because  under  any  circumstances  we  were  able 
to  beat  them,  as  we  were  in  a  steamer.  Well,  when  we  would  get  up  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  I  have  seen  nearly  as  many  more  ahe^  of  os. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  five,  six,  or  seven  hundred,  yon  speak  of  the 
Quebec  waters? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Quebec  waters. 

Q.  That  does  not  inclnde  what  might  have  been  abont  the  Island  of 
Cape  Breton  f— A.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  Quebec  waters,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  am  not  very  far  wrong.  In  fact,  the  American  captains  have 
admitted  that  to  me  themselves,  becaase  I  have  often  conversed  with 
them.    They  have  admitted  to  me  that  there  was  that  many. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  In  the  gulf  or  iu  their  whole  fleet  t — A.  O,  no.  In  the  gulf. 
When  they  come  to  be  spread  out  all  over  the  vast  extent  of  water  they 
soon  tell  up. 
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By  Mr.  Doatre : 

Q.  Could  yon  speak  with  Rome  knowledge  of  the  tonnage  f  Have  you 
any  personal  knowledge  of  the  average  tonnage  f — A.  Yes.  I  have  been 
on  board  a  great  number  of  them,  and  also  from  my  nantical  knowl- 
edge I  know.  From  my  own  house,  as  I  have  a  first-rate  glass,  I  could 
always  tell  about  the  tonnage.  I  don't  think  I  have  seen  any  less  than 
50  tons.  From  that  I  have  seen  them  up  as  high  as  200  odd.  I  should 
say  the  average  was  from  70  to  75  tons.  That  is  what  I  wonld  suppose 
would  be  aoout  the  average.    I  have  seen  one  vessel  220  tons. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  men  on  those  vessels! — A.  The  crew,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  wonld  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  from 
10  to  15,  but  in  this  large  vessel  I  have  spoken  of  there  would  likely  be 
20-odd  hands.    I  don't  remember  exactly.    I  think  it  was  20-odd. 

Q.  Well,  now,  have  you  any  idea  of  the  catch  on  the  American  vessels 
when  they  felt  that  they  might  go — that  is,  when  they  had  about  what 
they  expected  to  have  t — A.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  catch  would  de- 
pend upon  the  size  of  the  vessel.  A  small  vessel  would  not  require  as 
much  as  the  others,  but  I  have  always  understood  from  the  American 
captains  that  they  made  very  good  catches  as  a  rule.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel ;  they  would  vary  from  250  to 
500  barrels. 

Q.  In  one  trip  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  whether  they  make  more  than  one  trip  ?-« 
A.  As  a  rule,  they  always  made  two,  but  they  have  made  three.  I  think 
it  is  as  many  as  two  invariably. 

Q.  Have  they  time  to  go  home  with  the  catch  and  come  backf — A. 
Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  used  to  be  done ;  I  will  not  say  what  they  do 
now.  In  McOttlloch's  Dictionary  it  will  be  found  where  Mr.  McGregor 
gives  the  statement  thnt  seven  or  eight  farmers  and  their  sons  will  unite 
to  build  a  schooner.  They  fit  out  here  to  go  fishing  in  the  spring.  They 
manage  to  get  a  cargo  in  time  to  go  back  and  attend  to  their  harvest. 
They  get  their  crops  in,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  in  they  start  for  another 
voyage.  That  shows  that  I  am  correct  in  speaking  of  the  possibility  of 
their  making  three  trips. 

Q.  Especially  if  they  transship! — A.  Especially  if  they  transship.  But 
this  system  that  I  allude  to  I  know  to  be  correct  from  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  by  reference  to  McCulloch's  Dictionary,  where  it 
will  be  fonnd  fully  described. 

Q.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge,  either  personally  or  from  conversation 
with  skippers,  whether  transshipment  is  practiced? — A.  O,  yes.  Many 
of  the  skippers  have  told  me  that  they  went  to  the  Gut  of  Oanso  to 
transship.  Many  have  told  me  that ;  and  when  a  schooner  was  not  full 
and  would  come  across  another  that  was  not  full,  they  would  make  a 
bargain  lo  transship  from  one  to  another,  and  then  one  would  go  home 
and  let  the  other  go  back  to  the  fishing  ground. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  Americans  to  have  the  right  to 
transship  f — A.  Undoubtedly ;  for  if  they  do  that,  it  gives  the  vessel 
that  transships  into  the  other  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  fish- 
ing ground,  and  she  loses  no  time. 

Q.  Therefore  she  makes  double  or  treble  trips  t — A.  Precisely.  That 
was  done  on  the  coast  of  Jersey  in  the  oyster  fishery.  Oysters  never 
went  to  market  by  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  taken,  but  in  larger 
Tessels.  They  were  transshipped  invariably.  That  is  precisely  the 
system  we  are  now  speaking  of. 

Q.  Even  if  they  htul  no  steamer  to  transship  their  cargoes  to  Boston 
or  elsewhere,  one  party  having  two  schooners  might  keep  one  coming 
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to  the  Gut  of  OaDSo,  taking  the  cargoes  of  the  flshiog  schooner  awar, 
and  leaving  ber  on  the  ground  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  fact,  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  operation  that  may  reanll  from 
thia  liberty  of  transshipment  ? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  worth  while  forthe  Americans  to  come 
in  our  waters  if  they  were  strictly  or  rigidly  excluded  from  the  bays 
and  three  miles  from  the  shore  t — ^A.  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  worth 
while,  and  I  have  never  thought  it  would  be  worth  while. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  restricted  to  Magdalen  Islands,  the  coast  of 
Gape  Breton,  and  part  of  Newfonndiaud,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
worth  while  ? — A.  I  believe  that  for  a  few  it  might  answer  the  purpose, 
but  not  to  come  in  the  immense  numbers  that  they  have  come  in. 

Q.  They  could  not  make  a  paying  voyage  if  they  didi — ^A.  It  would 
be  utterly  impossible. 

Q.  Is  that  only  your  own  opinion  9 — A.  We  have  always  understood 
it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Americans  themselves. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  speak  often  with  them  t — ^A.  Yea. 

Q.  Both  before  and  after  reciprocity  9 — A.  I  remember  on  one  occa- 
sion, which  has  just  come  to  my  mind,  I  met  an  American  captain  and 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing.  He  said  he  was  fishing  codfish.  I  said, 
I  suppose  you  are  fishing  in  the  usual  mode  with  you  Americans.  Be 
said,  precisely  so.  I  asked  him  if  it  did  not  ruin  the  fisheries.  He  said 
he  thought  it  did.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  it,  and  he  said  that  if  he 
did  not  bis  neighbors  would,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  ooald 
get  a  great  many  more  fish  in  that  way.  He  added  that  it  was  the  fault 
of  our  people  that  they  did  not  prevent  it.  He  then  made  this  obser- 
vation :  <^Ah !  if  you  only  knew  it,  there  is  Galifomia  there.  You  need 
not  go  beyond  this  for  Galifomia." 

Q.  When  did  this  take  placet — A.  That  must  have  been  in  sometbiug 
like  1855  or  1856. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  our  fisherman  resorting  to  the  American 
waters  to  fish  1 — A.  Never.  In  fact,  I  am  very  certain  they  would  not. 
What  benefit  would  they  derive!  If  they  found  it  worth  while  to  go 
to  the  American  waters,  why  would  the  Americans  come  here  to  fish  in 
ourst  They  would  not  come  here  if  ours  were  not  superior  to  theirs. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  they  would  not  find  it  profitable  to  come  that 
distance  if  their  own  fisheries  were  as  good,  and  our  people  are  not  such 
fools  as  to  go  to  an  inferior  fishery. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  the  act  of  a  sane  man  1 — A.  No ;  the  man  would 
be  better  fitted  for  the  lunatic  asylum  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  profit  realized  by  those  who  fish  either 
mackerel,orcodfish,or  halibut? — A.  I  cannot  give  yon  an  exact  statement 
of  it,  but  I  could  give  an  approximate  estimate,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Have  you  any  note  about  it  t — A.  I  have  a  note  here  to  refer  to. 
But,  for  instance,  you  ask  me  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  mack- 
erel fishery.  I  have  always  understood  from  captains  that  from  100  to 
120  barrels  paid  for  the  outfit.  Gonsequentb',  if  they  got  that,  and 
enough  to  pay  the  crew,  whatever  was  divided  among  them  after  that 
was  all  clear  profit.  That  is  what  I  have  always  understood.  Then,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  depends  again  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel, 
for  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  vessel  of  50  tons  will  not  require  aa  much 
as  a  vessel  of  70,  80,  or  100  tons.    It  must  be  pro  rata. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  us  what  was  the  average  catch  to  a  vessel  t — A.  I 
did ;  I  said  from  250  to  300  or  400,  and  the  largest  ones  500«  It  just 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  Take  the  average  tonnage  you  have  given,  namely,  70  or  75  tons, 
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and  speaking  of  the  whole  season ,  not  of  one  trip  only,  what  would  yoa 
think  woald  be  an  average  statement  of  expenses  and  profits? — A.  I  do 
Dot  know  abont  that.  At  all  events  the  vessel  wonld  take,  admitting 
sbe  made  two  trips,  700  barrels.  If  she  took  700  barrels  she  would  not 
sell  them  for  less  than  $12  a  barrel.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  ever  been 
below  that.    I  have  known  them  to  go  upwards  of  $20  a  barrel. 

Q.  Bat  taking  a  very  low  price ;  continue  your  calculations,  taking 
$12  as  a  very  generous  concession  as  to  price  f — A.  That  would  be 
18,400. 

Q.  Then,  what  proportion  of  that  is  required  to  cover  expenses  f — A. 
Haiirof  that,  according  to  the  present  system  with  the  Americans,  is 
generally  adopted.    Because  I  ought  to  have  told  yon  this  when  I  spoke 
about  the  farmers  and  their  sons  uniting.    The  other  system  is  that  the 
merchants  find  the  vessel  and  the  outfit;  originally,  when  they  first 
eommeneed  the  fishing,  the  merchants  found  the  ships  or  schooners  and 
tbe  nets.    The  crew  had  to  pay  for  provisions,  salt,  lines,  and  hooks, 
and  after  that  they  got  three-fourths;  I  think  it  was — no,  it  was  two- 
thirds — that  was  it,  and  the  vessel  got  one-third.    But  now  the  system 
is  altered,  from  what  they  have  told  me.    The  vessel  finds  everything, 
and  the  crew  and  fishermen  have  to  pay  simply  for  the  cook  and  th^ 
share  of  bait  whenever  they  have  to  buy  bait;  and  they  get  half  and 
the  vessel  gets  half.    That  I  believe  is  the  present  system,  so  far  as  the 
captains  have  told  me. 
Q.  Who  pays  for  the  barrels  f — A.  The  vessel. 
Q.  Theownert — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  that  system,  and  taking  the  average  catch  at  600  or  700 
barrels,  what  would  be  the  clear  profit  to  the  owner  f — A.  I  should  say 
tbe  owner  would  get  from  $2,000  to  $8,000. 

Q.  But  in  the  mean  time  a  large  number  of  persons  have  found  their 
living  in  the  business  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  ever  done  that  some  person  charters  a  schooner  to  go  fish- 
ing?— A.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is.  It  might  have  been  done;  I  am 
not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Does  it  sometimes  happen  that  the  men  instead  of  being  engaged 
per  share  would  get  wages  t — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  case,  because  I  have 
known  mcD  to  be  hired  in  that  way.  The  schooners  have  passed  along 
the  Oat  of  Cansoor  Arichat  and  those  places,  and  hired  men  at  so  much 
per  month  instead  of  shares. 

Q.  Well,  having  been  engaged  in  marine  insurance,  would  you  con- 
sider that  $250  or  $200  a  month  for  the  charter  of  a  vessel  of  70  or  75 
tons  woald  be  a  fair  remuneration  for  one? — A.  $250  a  month  would 
be  decidedly  a  fair  remuneration ;  according  to  the  size. 

Q.  Well,  say  a  vessel  of  70  tons? — A.  I  should  say  the  owner  would 
be  very  well  paid. 

Q.  Now,  I  woald  like  to  put  this  question :  Taking  that  part  of  our 
popolation  which  is  engaged  in  fishing,  or  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts 
of  the  coast  we  have  mentioned  all  along  the  gulf,  independently  of  the 
remainder  of  the  population  of  the  country — speaking  in  view  of  the 
interest  of  that  part  of  the  population,  do  yon  think  that  reciprocity  or 
any  other  system  of  trade  with  the  United  States  would  compensate  for 
the  loss  they  sustain? — A.  None  whatever;  nothing  can  compensate. 
The  remainder  may  be  benefited  by  reciprocity,  but  not  the  fishermen 
or  the  merchants.  You  can  give  them  nothing  that  will  compensate 
tbenf,  beoaase  the  moment  you  take  away  the  three-mile  reservation 
yoa  destroy  the  fisheries,  and  the  moment  the  fisheries  are  destroyed 
your  fishermen,  in  the  first  place,  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  livelihood, 
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and  tbe  merchants  by  degrees  will  have  to  leave  the  coasts.  Thelar^e 
establishments  dwindle  away  to  nothing.  It  is  as  plain  as  A  B  C.  If 
the  trade  goes  away  these  establishments  mast  go  with  it ;  they  cannot 
hold  on  to  nothing. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  shipping  interest  do  yon  think  that 
the  proprietor  of  a  schooner  of  seventy  tons  conld  pnt  her  to  any  more 
profitable  business  than  to  charter  her  to  fishermen  who  wonld  pay  $200 
or  $250  a  month  f — A.  That  all  depends  upon  the  state  of  business  at 
the  time.  Because  take  such  a  time  as  this  when  business  is  very  bad. 
There  is  many  a  man  who  wonld  jump  at  the  idea  as  long  as  he  got  his 
money,  however  small,  for  the  employment  of  his  vessel.  It  depends 
upon  whether  business  is  good  or  dull. 

Q.  Beferring  to  another  statement  yon  have  given,  that  a  vessel  sent 
out  to  fish  with  a  crew  engaged  on  shares  wonld  make  a  profit  of  between 
$2,000  and  $3,000  a  season,  do  you  think  that  many  other  kinds  of  busi- 
ness pay  better  than  thatf — A.  No;  I  do  not.  I  believe  that  no  larger 
profits  have  been  made  than  those  secured  by  the  American  fishermen, 
when  fishing  was  good,  and  when  they  caught  a  sufficient  qnantity  of 
mackerel.  I  believe  that  they  then  made,  what  you  may  term,  ^*  golden 
voyages."    They  admit  that  themselves.    They  have  never  denied  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  formed  any  opinion  about  the  scarcity  of  the  mackerel 
during  the  last  two  years  in  our  waters  and  their  retnrn  this  yearf — ^A. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  Americans  not  having  frequented  our  waters 
during  this  period,  as  a  matter  of  course  the  mackerel  have  increased  in 
number.  This  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in  every  similar  instaDce 
where,  as  I  may  say,  you  have  persecuted  any  fish  and  completely  anni- 
hilated them.  You  must  then  give  them  time  to  recuperate  in  order  to 
have  them  return  again.  An  excellent  instance  of  this  is  now  aflforded 
with  respect  to  the  river  at  Dalhonsie.  This  was  a  river  from  which,  at 
one  time,  there  used  to  be  sent  to  Halifax  from  three  to  four  schooner 
loads  of  pickled  salmon,  and  I  have  seen  the  time  when  that  same  riTer 
could  not  produce  fifty  barrels  of  it.  Well,  now,  since  that  river  has 
been  protected,  and  since  this  protection  has  been  followed  out,  and 
strictly  followed  out,  tbe  salmon  have  there  again  become  plentifal;  and 
so  it  is  with  every  kind  of  fish ;  this  stands  to  reason. 

Q.  So  you  would  attribute  the  abundance  of  the  mackerel  found  daring 
the  last  two  or  three  years  in  American  waters  to  the  fact  that  their 
vessels  had  been  swarming  in  our  waters,  thus  giving  the  fish  in  their 
own  waters  a  rest? — A.  No.  These  fish  always  l^long  to  our  own 
waters. 

Q.  But  what  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  two  years  f — A.  Tbe 
fact  is  that  there  were  none  in  any  waters,  comparatively  speaking, 
compared  with  what  there  had  been  in  former  years.  None  were  caught, 
comparatively  speaking,  anywhere;  that  is  to  any  extent  They  had 
not  been  caught  in  the  large  quantities  which  had  been  customary. 

Q.  I  thought  that  these  fish  were  to  be  found  in  their  own  waters  f — 
A.  What  do  you  call  their  own  waters  1 

Q.  The  waters  on  the  American  coast. — ^A.  Yon  don't  mean  to  say 
that  mackerel  breed  on  the  American  coast  f 

Q.  I  know  nothing  about  that. — A.  I  doubt  it  very  much.  It  appears 
to  me  that  wherever  mackerel  or  any  other  fish  are  found  to  be  tall  of 
spawn,  inshore  or  on  a  coast,  that  must  be  the  place  where  it  is  going 
to  breed.    That  appears  to  me  to  be  as  plain  as  possibly  can  be. 

Q.  Then  yon  are  of  opinion,  and  yon  are  sure,  that  the  mackerel  breed 
in  our  waters  f — ^A.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  may  be  wrong.  I  don't  say 
that  I  am  right. 
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Q.  That  would  not  prevent  the  maokerel  breeding  in  American 
waters  t — A.  I  do  not  dispute  that. 

Q.  YoQ  are  snre  of  the  tact  that  the  mackerel  breed  in  onr  waters  7 — 
A.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  opinion  of  the  Americans  is  on  that  point  1 — 
A.  No ;  I  do  not.  1  have  never  spoken  to  an  American  captain  on  that 
subjects 

Q.  What  evidence  have  yon  to  support  the  statement  that  the  mack- 
erel breed  in  our  waters! — A.  The  very  fact  that  when  you  catch 
mackerel  in  our  waters  you  find  them  full  of  spawn.  This  is  the  most 
simple  fact  in  the  world.  When  yon  go  up  a  river  and  catch  salmon  in 
a  pool,  just  ready  to  spawn,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  most  simple 
proof  that  they  are  going  to  spawn.  You  find  them  in  the  pool  and 
they  will  not  turn  back  and  go  down  the  river  again  to  spawn.  So  it 
appears  to  me  is  the  case  with  all  fish,  without  exception.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  is  true  with  regard  to  mackerel  more  than  with 
any  othi^r  fish.  1  believe  that  all  kinds  of  fish  arealike  in  this  respect; 
wherever  you  catch  them  full  of  spawn,  there  they  are  going  to  spawn. 

Q.  When  the  American  vessels  frequented  our  waters  in  great  num- 
bers, was  this  the  occasion  of  some  trouble,  not  only  at  sea,  but  also  on 
shore  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  trouble  occurred  at  sea  beyond 
this— on  several  occasions  they  have  dropped  in  among  a  lot  of  onr 
boats  engaged  in  fishing.  Perhaps  the  American  vessels  would  come 
up  to  the  number,  say,  of  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  all  close  to  each  other. 
I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  seen  an  American  schooner  drop  in 
and  oome  to  anchor  among  these  boats,  which  thereupon  would  be 
obliged  to  leave. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  they  could  not  then  catch  anymore  fish.  Tbe 
rale  followed  by  the  American  vessels  is  to  throw  the  offal  overboard, 
and  the  moment  they  do  so  the  mackerel  go  to  them,  and  our  people 
have  to  move  off. 

Q.  Owing  to  their  throwing  overboard  offal  and  baitf — A.  Botn; 
they  throw  offal  over,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
aion — ^for  so  I  have  been  told  by  the  fishermen — the  Americans  have 
driven  them  off  the  fishing  grounds,  and  told  them,  *'  You  must  get  out 
of  this ;  we  won't  have  you  near  us."  As  to  this  I  speak  merely  from 
hearsay. 

Q.  The  fishermen  who  live  on  that  part  of  tbe  shore  fish  in  open 
boatst — A.  Yes,  they  all  do  so. 

Q.  And  no  one  of  them  is  able  to  resist  the  crew  of  a  schooner  f — A. 
No ;  they  never  think  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  will  yon  tell  us  whether  any  trouble  has  taken  place  on 
shore  f— A.  Trouble  has  occurred  on  shore  on  several  occasions,  though 
not  in  a  great  number  of  instances.  On  several  occasions,  where  a  num- 
ber of  crews  have  landed,  they  have  considered  themselves,  I  suppose, 
the  masters  of  the  field,  and  that  they  could  do  as  they  pleased ;  and, 
unfortunately,  where  they  have  obtained  liquor — this  is  the  cause  of 
all  tbe  mischief— -they  have  committed  a  great  many  excesses. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  throw  offal  overboard  from  their  vessels  when 
near  the  shore  f — A.  Invariably;  what  else  can  they  do  with  the  offal  t 
It  stands  to  reason  that  they  would  not  bring  it  to  the  shore.  The  dif- 
ference between  them  and  our  people  is  this:  tbe  latter  bring  in  their  Ash 
round,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  without  being  split  or  having  had  any- 
thing done  to  them,  and  on  the  beach  the  fish  are  split  and  attended  to. 
Ck>nseqaently  they  do  not  throw  the  offal  into  the  sea;  in  fact  a  law 
which  is  intended  to  prevent  it  exists^  and  they  dare  not  do  so,  while 
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the  Americans,  who  do  not  come  on  shore,  and  who  are  always  afloat, 
will  not  take  the  tronble  to  bring  the  offal  ashore,  but  pitch  it  overboard 
whererer  they  split  the  fish.  This  is  the  case  with  those  similarly  sita- 
ated,  whether  on  an  American  or  on  any  other  schooner.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  vessel  be  American,  ISova  Scotian,  a  Kew  Brans- 
wicker,  or  Canadian. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  practice  9 — A.  The  effect,  first  of  all,  is 
that  the  offal  attracts  the  fish  from  all  aronnd  to  the  spot  where  it  is 
thrown.  Another  opinion  has  also  been  expressed  in  this  relation,  and 
I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  correct.  It  is  this :  that  this  offal,  as  a  matter 
of  coarse,  must  very  soon  become  putrid,  and  when  it  becomes  putrid 
it  must  become  poisonous,  precisely  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  fish 
as  it  is  for  us  to  eat  putrid  fish.  At  least  that  is  what  I  fancy  to  be  the 
case.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  but  that  is  my  im- 
[iression ;  and  therefore  this  practice  destroys  the  fish — ^the  young  fish 
particularly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  when  they  have  thrown  offal  overboard  so  near 
the  shore  you  would  smell  it  while  the  tide  was  low  f — A.  No. 

Q.  It  would  be  farther  off  than  that  f — A.  It  would  be  thrown  oat- 
side. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  this  offal  brought  ashore  by  the  tide  f — A. 
O,  well,  this  might  have  been  the  case.  There  is  such  a  quantity  cast 
along  the  shore  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell,  but  I  should  say  that, 
as  a  rule,  when  thrown  overboard  this  would  not  follow,  unless  a  very 
heavy  storm  should  set  in  immediately  afterward.  Otherwise  I  shoald 
say  it  would  remain  where  thrown.  It  is  generally  cast  overboard  in 
deep  water,  and  consequently  it  would  be  likely  to  remain  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  motive  which  has  induced  our  legislators  to 
prevent  our  people  throwing  offal  into  the  sea? — A.  It  is  precisely  what 
I  just  now  explained  to  you.  This  practice  is  considered  to  be  injnrioaa 
to  the  fish ;  also,  when  they  ai*e  glutted — so  the  fishermen  all  tell  me — 
with  the  offal  which  has  been  thus  thrown  overboard,  fish  will  not  bite. 
That  stands  to  reason ;  they  are  so  full  of  it  that  they  will  not  then 
touch  anything  else. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  mode  of  fishing  followed  by  the 
Americans  f — A.  The  mackerel  are  all  caught  by  them  with  seines  and 
hand  lines ;  bobbing,  as  they  call  it.  This  latter  method  is  principally 
pursued  by  them. 

Q.  Is  seining  a  system  which  is  not  calculated  to  do  any  harm? — A. 
On  the  contrary,  all  seines  must,  more  or  less,  do  harm.  Seines  of 
every  description  have  such  an  effect. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  they  destroy  the  small  fish ;  that  is  the  reasoa 
why.  If  you  could  seine  where  there  was  no  small  fish,  and  no  young 
fry  growing  up,  then  it  would  do  no  harm,  I  admit;  but  I  believe  that 
along  cur  shore  you  cannot  seine  anywhere  without  catching  a  good 
many  small  fish,  and  when  this  is  done,  as  a  matter  of  course,  these  are 
all  very  much  knocked  about.  A  few  of  them  may  live,  but  the  unm- 
ber  that  does  must  be  very  small.  The  seiners  do  not  trouble  themselves 
to  take  the  small  fish  up,  but  throw  them  away. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  catch  of  the  seine  would  be  thrown  away 
as  useless — one-tenth  or  one-sixth  f — A.  That  varies  according  to  the 
place  and  the  fish  that  the  seiners  are  trying  to  catch.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  more  and  sometimes  it  may  be  less. 

.  Q.  Suppose  that  we  could  not  agree  with  the  Americans  when  these 
twelve  years  have  expired,  as  to  an  arrangement  concerning  these  fish* 
iug  privileges  similar  to  that  which  at  present  existSy  what  would  yoa 
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prefer,  the  present  system,  with  Canadian  fifth  admitted  free  of  doty 
into  the  American  market,  or  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  $3  a  barrel  on 
mackerel  and  $1  on  herring  by  the  American  GoTernment  f — A.  I  wonld 
prefer  the  present  system  with  the  restoration  to  us  of  the  three-mile 
limit.    That  is  what  has  heretofore  been  the  system,  affording  us  the 
sole  privilege  of  fishing  within  the  three-mile  limit. 
Q.  And  the  payment  of  a  duty  t — A.  Most  decidedly. 
Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  what  regulates  the  price  of  fish — in  Oasp6,  for 
instance;  what  regulates  the  marke^pricef — A.  The  foreign  markets. 
Q.  Is  there  a  period  of  the  year  when  this  is  done  f — A.  The  time 
when  this  is  done,  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  an  unjust  one.    The  great  house 
of  Robins  has  supreme  sway,  and  they  do  as  they  please ;  they  only  state 
the  price  which  they  will  give,  either  for  green  or  dry  fish,  generally 
speaking  at  the  end  of  July,  and  sometimes  in  August. 

Q.  Tou  now  speak  of  cod  fishing  only  f — A.  Yes ;  because  they  do 
not  deal,  speaking  particularly,  in  anything  else. 

Q.  The  price  of  mackerel  is  not  thus  fixeil  f — A.  They  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  mackerel  at  all,  they  catch  so  few  of  them  save  for 
bait.  It  is  the  American  markets  which  altogether  regulates  the  price 
of  mackereL 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  had  occasion  to  compare  the  cod-fish  taken  on  the 
Newfoundland  shores  with  those  taken  in  off  the  gulf  by  the  different 
houses  you  have  mentioned  9 — A.  There  is  one  thing  that  is  well  known, 
and  wbich  cannot  be  contradicted,  and  this  is,  that  the  Qasp6  fish 
always  fetch  a  higher  price  in  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Brazilian  markets  than  any  other  fish,  wherever  they  may  be  caught. 
It  matters  not  where  other  fish  may  come  from,  this  has  always  been 
the  caHO  within  my  recollection. 

Q.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  fish  are  better,  or  better  pre- 
pared f — A.  It  is  because  they  are  better  prepared.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  the  fish  are  better,  but  they  are  better  and  more  carefully  pre- 
pared. I  believe  that  other  fish  might  be  cured  as  well  if  the  fishermen 
took  the  same  tronble  with  them ;  but  they  do  not. 

Q.  These  fish,  I  suppose,  are  cured  at  leisure,  on  the  shore  in  Oasp^, 
while  in  Newfoundland  it  is  not  always  so  convenient  to  do  so? — A. 
There  is  another  disadvantage  under  which  the  fishermen  labor  in  New- 
foundland and  on  a  great  portion  of  the  Nova  Scotian  coast.  Their 
shores  are  more  foggy  than  ours.  We  have  more  clear  weather,  and 
there  is  nothing  worse,  with  respect  to  the  curing  of  fish,  than  fogs. 
This  is  about  the  worst  weather  that  you  can  have  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  W^bat  reason  could  you  give  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the 
continued  frequenting  of  our  waters  by  American  fishermen  would  be 
injarioQs  to  our  fisheries  f — A.  Well,  this  is  due  to  the  very  fact,  you 
may  say,  that  they  sweep  the  sea  of  every  fish  that  swims  in  it.  Wher- 
ever they  may  pass  they  clear  all  the  fish  out ;  with  regard  to  mackerel, 
for  instance,  they  leave  none  at  all. 

Q.  Tbey  come  in  such  numbers  and  are  supplied  with  such  appli- 
ances f — A.  They  take-  such  an  immense  quantity  of  fish,  and  they  so 
complet-ely  sweep  them  out  of  these  waters,  as  it  were,  that  there  is 
nothing  left  at  all.  They  are  so  accustomed  to  it  that  they  will  follow 
the  fish  from  cove  to  cove  and  all  around  the  coast,  and,  by  means  of 
their  system  of  fishing,  they  will  catch  the  whole  of  them.  This  system 
is  not  practiced  by  our  people  at  all.    They  do  not  understand  it. 

Q.  This  is  especially  owing  to  the  great  number  of  their  vessels  that 
come  to  oar  waters  f — A.  Exactly ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  more  ves- 
sels that  cx>me  the  more  fish  are  caught. 
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Q.  I  snppose  that  a  large  portion  of  our  popalation  would  be  redaced 
to  poverty  if  these  fisheries  were  ever  destroyed  1 — A.  Uudoubtedly. 
I  suppose  that  the  house  of  Bobios  alone  employs  about  2,000  men* 
This  is  no  exaggeration. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  fish  more  largely  for  mackerel  than  for  codf — 
A.  They  also  fish  largely  for  cod. 

Q.  On  our  shores  f — A.  I  mean  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  f — A*  Yes.  For  instance,  take  halibut. 
An  immense  quantity  of  halibut  go  to  the  American  market — to  New 
York  and  other  places.  You  will  see  them  quoted  there  oontiaually. 
In  the  Forest  and  Stream,  which  I  take  regularly,  the  price  of  this  fish 
is  steadily  quoted ;  and  almost  all  of  them  are  caught  on  our  coast,  and 
not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  they  are  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit, 
because  you  cannot  catch  them  outside  of  this  limit;  so  this  is  proof  pos- 
itive of  the  fact  that  they  are  caught  within  the  limits. 

Q.  Are  many  halibut  taken,  or  has  there  been  many  caught,  if  the 
catch  has  decreased? — A.  8nch  immense  quantities  have  b^n  caught 
that  the  vessels  used  to  take  as  much  as  fram  30,000  to  40,000  ponuds 
of  this  fish  to  the  New  York  markets  at  one  time.  I  have  seen  numbers 
of  vessels  reported  as  having  taken  such  a  cargo. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  most  of  these  fish  are  caught  either  in  the  bay  or 
within  the  three-mile  limit? — A.  They  are  all  caught  within  the  three- 
mile  limit — without  any  exception.  I  believe  this  is  what  I  have  under- 
stood from  our  fishermen.  They  have  told  me  positively  that  halibafe 
cannot  be  caught  in  deep  water.  You  will  of  course  catch  an  odd  ftah 
occasionally  there ;  I  would  not  say  you  would  not  catch  any  in  deep 
water;  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  say  that  halibut  cannot  be  caught  la 
deep  water,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  taken  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  have  heard  that ;  did  you  only  hear  it  from  our  fish- 
ermen, or  have  you  also  been  told  so  by  the  American  fishermen  f — A. 
I  have  never  spoken  to  any  American  fishermen  about  halibut  fishing. 
Our  own  fishermen  have  told  me  so ;  they  have  informed  me  that  ail 
the  halibut  are  caught  within  shore.  I  was  lately  speaking  to  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  for  fifteen  years  on  the  north  shore,  and  he  told  me 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  catch  halibut  except  within  the  three-mile 
limit 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  You  came  here  from  Jersey  in  18i5  to  be  superintendent  of  the 
business  of  the  company  you  have  mentioned  f — A.  Not  from  Jersey, 
but  from  London. 

Q.  But  you  are  a  native  of  Jersey  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  came  here  to  be  superintendent  of  this  Gasp6  Fishing 
and  Goal  Mining  Company  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  their  chief  business  connected  with  coal  mining? — A.  No  ; 
but  with  fishing ;  this  was  the  principal  part  of  their  business. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  company  continue  in  existence? — A.  But  a  very 
short  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Q.  The  business  was  not  profitable,  I  suppose  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  then  from  that  you  went  into  the  various  branches  of  business 
in  which  you  told  us  you  had  been  engaged ;  but  your  personal  observa- 
tion has  been  principally  confined  to  the  cod  fishery  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  goes  back  to  1845  ? — A.  Yes,  and  even  previous  to  that, 
because  I  previously  shipped  cargoes  of  codfish  from  Jersey. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  here  then  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  was  never  on  this  coast 
until  1845. 
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Q.  Now,  yoa  say  that  great  nambers  of  Americans  came  bere  until 

the  civil  war  broke  oat,  and  that  they  then  vanished  as  if  by  magic  f — 

A.  Yes,  for  a  time. 
Q.  That  was  in  1861  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  they  begin  to  come  back  ? — A.  After  the  war  was  over; 
some  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  and  then  a  few  more  came. 

Q.  Bow  long  did  the  war  last,  to  your  recollection  f — ^A.  If  I  remem- 
ber aright,  three  years,  or  thereabouts. 
Q.  It  was  rather  longer,  was  it  not  f — A.  Tes. 
Q.  This  would  carry  yon  along  from  1861  to  1865! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  many  Americans  here  in  1865  9 — A.  Not  so  mauy  as  there 
were  previous  to  the  war. 

Q.  How  nearly  as  mauy  were  there  t — A.  I  should  say  there  were  not 
ooe-half  of  the  previous  number. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  18661 — A.  There  were  not  even  half  that  number 
here  then. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  the  following  years,  1867,  '68,  and  '69  T— A.  Within 
the  last  few  years  there  were  scarcely  any  here ;  at  least,  this  was  the 
case  on  our  shore.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  was  so  elsewhere.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  vicinity  of  Perce. 

Q.  But  still  you  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Oulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bnnning  up  almost  to  Labrador  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  number  of  American  fishermen  coming  to  that  vicinity 
has  been  diminishing  right  along  for  the  last  ten  years.  Is  this  not 
80?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Until  now,  when  very  few,  indeed,  comeT — A.  O,  Mr.  Savoie, 
captain  of  the  Lady  Head,  told  me  that  when  he  was  passing  through 
the  gulf,  the  other  day,  be  supposed  he  must  have  seen  nearly  two  hun- 
dred American  vessels. 

Q.  So  you  think  that  nearly  two  hundred  have  come  back  this  sea- 
son ? — A.  I  am  merely  telling  you  what  I  have  been  informed. 

Q.  Just  in  time  for  the  Commission  f — A.  I  have  not  seen  them. 

Q.  But  hardly  any  American  vessels  have  visited  these  waters  during 
past  years  t — A.  I  have  seen  very  tew  of  them. 

Q.  This  would  be  going  back  to  1862  or  1863,  at  least  1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  codfish  that  your  people  catch  they  catch  and  sell  to  these 
Jersey  houses  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  so  much  in  the  power  of  the  Jersey  houses  that  the 
latter  set  the  prices,  and  your  fishermen  have  to  submit  to  it  T — A.  Pre- 
cisely. 

Q.  And  this  is  considerable  of  a  hardship  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  houses  do  nothing  with  regard  to  the  mackerel  fishing  T — ^A. 
They  do  not  interfere  with  the  mackerel  at  all,  save  in  order  to  secure 
bait  When  the  mackerel  are  at  all  abundant  a  small  quantity  is  caught 
and  sold.  I  have  known  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  barrels  caught, 
but  then  that  is  nothing  compared  with  the  other  quantities  that  are 
taken. 

Q.  They  do  nothing  in  mackerel  as  an  article  of  trade  ? — A.  No,  they 
do  not;  because  they  do  not  fit  out  for  this  fishing.  This  is  the  reason 
they  cannot  compete  with  the  American  schooners ;  it  is  impossible. 

Q.  In  their  boats  f — A.  No. 

Q.  And  80  your  men  that  want  to  pursue  the  mackerel  fishery  find  it 
necessary  to  go  into  American  vessels  f — A.  That  is  the  only  chance 
they  have. 
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Q.  And  thoQsaods  of  them  are  employed  on  American  vessels? — A* 
O,  not  thousands.  « 

Q.  Not  thousands  f — A.  I  should  say  not,  decidedly. 

Q.  How  many  are  so  employed  f — A.  There  may  be  a  few  hundred, 
but  I  could  say  decidedly  not  thousands.  I  should  say,  as  far  as  I 
know — I  ami  not  very  positive,  as  I  am  merely  speaking  from  what  I 
have  heard — that  so  many  were  never  employed  during:  all  the  time 
when  so  many  American  vessels  were  in  our  waters ;  and  this  is  going 
back  to  the  time  before  the  civil  war. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  that  their  catch  would  average  from  500  to 
700  barrels  t — A.  No ;  I  stated,  as  you  remember,  that  it  would  be  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  vessel ;  and  a  vessel  of  50  tons  surely  could 
not  carry  700  barrels,  or  500  barrels  either. 

Q.  But  in  making  up  the  average  you  take  the  catch  of  the  small  in 
with  that  of  the  big  vessels! — ^A.  O,  well,  the  average  wonld  be  very 
much  below  what  you  state. 

Q.  Take  all  the  American  vessels  you  used  to  see  there,  large  and 
small — ^those  whose  tonnage  ran  down  to  50  and  those  whose  tonnage 
went  up  to  200  tons — you  have  estimated  their  average  tonnage  at,  I 
think,  from  70  to  75  tons ;  now,  give  us  the  average  catch  f — A.  I  should 
judge  that  the  average  catch  wonld  be  from  300  to  450  barrels. 

Q.  Is  that  for  one  trip  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  in  those  years,  when  there  was  so  many  of  them 
here,  and  when  the  fishing  was  good,  their  average  was  from  300  to  450 
barrels  a  trip  ? — A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Q.  Then  they  used  frequently  to  go  to  the  Out  of  Oanso  and  transship 
their  cargoes  t — A.  So  they  have  told  me ;  I  don't  know  it  personally. 

Q.  And  how  did  you  understand  that  they  sent  these  cargoes  to  the 
United  States  f — A.  Other  and  larger  vessels  would  take  them. 

Q.  They  found  these  larger  vessels  there  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  a  large  vessel 
would  take  the  cargoes  of  two  and  three  schooners,  perhaps. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Doutre  asked  you  the  question  whether  this  did  not 
double  and  triple  their  profits,  and  you  answered  ^'  precisely." — A.  This 
wonld  not  be  the  profits,  strictly  speaking,  but  the  voyages.  As  a  ma^ 
ter  of  course,  if  they  can  make  three  voyages  instead  of  two,  then  they 
increase  their  profits,  but  they  do  not  double  them. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  thus  double  or  triple  their  prof- 
its f — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  Sometimes  a  vessel  will  make  three  instead  of  two  trips  in  the 
course  of  the  season  by  transshipping  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  gave  an  illustration  concerning  the  Jersey  coast,  with 
reference  to  oysters ;  what  was  it  T — A.  I  said  that  this  mode  was  pre- 
cisely like  that  of  vessels  which  caught  oysters  there.  They  never  take 
the  oysters  to  market.  This  was  the  invariable  rule,  without  any  ex- 
ception ;  all  the  vessels  there  are  cutters,  not  sloops  and  schooners,  and 
a  large  cutter  would  then  come  and  take  the  cargoes  of  perhaps  seven 
or  eight  fishing-vessels  to  market.    This  was  always  the  way. 

Q.  The  oysters  were  taken  to  London  1 — A.  To  London,  or  wherever 
might  be  the  destination. 

Q.  They  caught  the  oysters  within  British  jurisdiction  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  took  them  to  the  English  market  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  coasting  voyage,  yon  said  you  had  understood 
that  it  required  from  100  to  125  barrels  to  pay  the  outfitting? — Al.  The 
actual  outfitting. 

Q.  Was  this  before  anything  was  to  be  divided  among  the  crew  f — ^A. 
O,  certainly.    It  would  take  that  before  anything  was  divided. 
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Q.  So  that  if  the  voyage  produced  only  100  or  125  barrels,  the  crew 
woald  get  nothing  if  they  were  on  shares  f — A.  The  crew  would,  nerer- 
theless,  have  one-half  of  the  quantity  caught,  you  understand.  What- 
ever the  quantity  might  be,  the  crew  would  get  one-half  of  it. 

Q.  Then  this  would  result  in  being  the  loss  of  the  owner? — A.  Yes ; 
irben  I  spoke  of  the  120  barrels,  I  meant  that  it  would  cost  the  merchant 
so  much  to  fit  his  vessel  out ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  divis- 
ion of  the  catch  between  him  and  the  crew.  This  is  a  different  thing 
altogether. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  from  100  to  125  barrels  f — A.  I  should  say  that 
this  would  be  about  the  average,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  This  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  I  suppose,  that  the  average 
size  of  the  vessels  would  be  from  70  to  75  tonst — ^A.  Yes. 

Q,  Well,  now,  these  opinions  that  you  have  expressed  as  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  present  arrangement,  and  the  injury  to  you  fishermen 
sustained  by  allowing  the  Americans  to  come  in  within  three  miles  of 
the  shore,  are  your  opinions  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  case  if  they 
had  kept  coming  in  as  they  did  in  former  years,  I  suppose.  You  have 
Dot  suffered  from  the  Americans  coming  in  for  the  last  four  years,  be* 
cause  they  have  not  comef — A.  No;  and  consequently  the  fishing  has 
improved.  During  the  last  four  years  we  have  had  an  extraordinary 
catch  of  codfish. 

Q.  Do  yon  really  mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  any  considerable 
number  of  American  vessels  catching  codfish  inshore  about  where  you 
aref — A.  Not  so  much  inshore  as  outside. 

Q.  Whereabouts  f — ^A.  On  the  Banks. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  near  your  own  shores  suffered  from  American 
fishing,  have  you  f — A.  Not  so  much. 

Q.  You  know  that  they  came  to  the  Banks  f — A.  I  say  that  they  gen- 
erally kept  out  on  the  Banks  in  order  to  catch  codfish. 

Q.  All  the  world  knows  that  the  cod-fishery  is  deep-water  fishery  f — 
A.  They  do  not  come  so  very  much  inshore. 

Q.  How  many  Americans  fish  tor  halibut  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  yon. 

Q-  How  many  do  you  think  do  sof — A  As  many  as  5, 6,  and  7  differ- 
ent American  vessels  have  been  seen  fishing  for  halibut  during  the 
summer. 

Q.  And  they  catch  the  halibut  within  3  miles  of  the  shore  f — ^A.  They 
tell  me  that  the  halibut  are  caught  within  these  3  miles. 

Q.  Off  our  coast  they  are  generally  caught  from  10  to  15  and  20  miles 
out  to  sea  f — A.  As  a  rule,  that  is  not  our  case. 

Q.  They  are  got  within  those  3  miles  t — A.  They  are  caught  all  along 
the  shore;  and  I  will  tell  you  this  in  proof  that  such  is  the  case.  Our 
fishermen,  of  course,  if  they  can  catch  halibut,  are  very  glad  to  get  them, 
though  they  are  not  sought  for  by  Robins  and  Co.,  &c. ;  still  they  are 
glad  to  secure  these  fish  for  their  own  use,  but  it  is  a  very  rare  thing 
lor  them  to  catch  any  halibut 

Q.  The  Jersey  houses  have  oppressed  you  a  good  deal  * — A.  Not  me, 
so  much. 

Q.  But  your  people  f — A.  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  have  done  these 
people  any  good. 

Q.  1  understand  you  to  say  that  the  codfish  cured  in  your  vicinity 
commands  the  highest  price  in  the  markets  of  the  world  of  any  codfish 
found  in  them  f — A.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the  case.    I  believe 

It  IS. 

Q.  And  the  climate  of  Newfoundland  is  vastly  inferior  for  the  curing 
of  codfish  to  yours  f — A.  That  is  the  general  impression.  This  is  because 
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they  have  a  damper  climate  than  we  have.    Oara  is  the  drier  of  the  two. 

Q.  It  is  a  moist  place  and  is  possessed  of  no  partidar  advantage  for 
the  caring  of  cod  t — A.  The  fact  is,  that  wherever  the  weather  is  moist 
you  cannot  cure  codfish  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  dry.  No  moist  cod- 
fish can  be  sent,  for  instance,  to  the  Brazils.  For  that  destination,  to 
use  a  vulgar  expression,  the  cod  must  be  as  dry  as  a  bone.  If  it  is  not 
so,  it  won't  get  there. 

Q.  Even  the  Icelanders  think  they  possess  the  best  land  the  saa 
shines  on,  and  you  would  be  a  little  surprised  to  hear  that  the  climate 
of  Newfonudland  was  possessed  of  superior  advantages  with  respect  to 
the  curing  of  codfish! — A.  Yes,  I  would,  indeed,  and  very  mach  ao. 

No.  13. 

Friday,  August  10, 1877. 

The  Conference  met. 

John  James  Fox,  collector  of  customs,  registrar  of  shipping,  and 
overseer  of  fisheries,  at  Amherst  Harbor,  Magdalen  Islands,  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  How  long  have  yon  been  living  at  Amherst  t — Answer.  For 
26  years ;  I  have  been  a  cnstoms  officer  for  25  years. 

Q.  Have  yon  held  the  offices  of  which  yon  are  at  present  in  charge 
all  that  time  9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  your  business  to  keep  a  record  of  the  shipping  that  enters 
your  port  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  such  a  record  from  1S54  up  to  the  present  time 
with  you  now? — ^A.  I  have  a  statement  of  the  herring  caught  iu  Am- 
herst Harbor. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  statement  of  the  namber  of  vessels  that  enter  the 
harbor  f — A.  No.    They  vary  so  much. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  got  with  you  the  entries  for  each  year  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  all  the  American  vessels,  when  they  come  into  the  harbor, 
enter? — ^A.  They  report,  like  our  own  coasting  vessels. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me,  either  from  your  recollection  or  from  the  official  reo* 
ords,  howmany  American  vessels  entered  Amherst  Harbor  during  1854  ? 
— A.  There  were  over  100. 

Q.  All  fishing-vessels  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  of  these  vessels  when  they  come  into  the 
harbor  and  frequent  the  Magdalen  Islands? — ^A.  They  fish  with  seiaes 
near  the  shore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  ? — ^A.  On  the  shore ;  all  the  fish  are  near 
the  shore. 

Q.  Have  they  landed  during  and  since  1854? — ^They  have  always  pn^ 
sued  the  same  manner  of  fishing. 

Q.  And  landed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gould  they  take  the  fish  in  seines  near  the  shore  without  land- 
ing ? — A.  Not  about  our  way. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  ever  seine  except  from  the  shore  t — ^A. 
They  fish  with  purse  seines  ontside. 

Q.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  seine  within  the  three-mile  limit 
except  from  the  shore  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  seine  from  the  shore  altogether  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  whenever  they 
took  fish  inshore,  what  did  they  do  with  them  ? — ^A.  The  seines  were 
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baaled  near  the  shore ;  the  boats  were  loaded  from  the  seine,  and  the 
fish  were  taken  on  board  the  vessel^  where  they  were  salted. 

Q.  They  did  not  take  the  flsh  from  the  shore  themselves  ? — A.  The 
seine  is  haaled  to  the  shore. 

Q.  And  the  boats  are  broafrht  alongside  and  the  fish  are  dipped  out 
of  itT — ^A.  Yes,  they  are  then  put  on  board,  salted  on  deck,  and  put 
down  in  balk. 

Q.  Yon  are  now  speakinfir  of  herring! — ^A.  Yes.  A  few  vessels  came 
to  Pleasant  Bay  for  mackerel  in  1852  and  1854,  and  fished  with  nets ; 
bat  this  practice  was  then  discontinned  nntil  within  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  mackerel  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore 
around  the  islands  from  1S54  up  to  the  present  timet — A.  O,  yes,  they 
came  quite  inshore  occasionally ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  vessels 
oome  and  generally  anchor  with  our  boats. 

Q.  Is  there  good  boat-fishing  about  the  islands  f — A,  Yes,  it  is  very 
good ;  and  mackerel  have  been  abundant  during  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Do  the  in  habitants  of  the  islands  pnrsae  the  boat-fishing  largely  ? — 
A.  Yes,  a  great  deal.    It  is  their  chief  support  now. 

Q.  Has  this  fishing  increased  or  decreased  of  late  years  f — ^A.  It  has 
increased* 

Q.  From  year  to  year  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  itf — A.  We  have  not  seen  as  many  vessels 
there  of  late  years  as  formerly.    The  fish  are  decoyed  oft'  shore. 

Q.  What  sort  of  fish  do  these  vessels  decoy  off  shore  T — A.  The  large 
anil  the  best  fish  are  generally  found  inshore ;  and  to  get  at  them  the 
vessels  most  come  in  very  close.  Of  course,  it  is  dangerous  for  vessels 
to  come  very  near,  and  so  they  throw  out  bait  and  thus  take  the  fish  off 
into  deeper  water  where  the  vessels  are  safe,  and  there  catch  the  dsh. 

Q.  And  when  they  commence  to  do  so,  this  ends  the  bait-fishing  T — 
A.  Yes;  the  boats  do  not  then  take  many  fish. 

Q.  Do  the  schools  of  mackerel  come  back  after  the  vessels  leave  9 — 
A.  Not  the  same  day,  but  afterwards  they  may.  The  mackerel  are  what 
we  call  a  windward  fish.  They  always  endeavor  to  keep  in  smooth 
water  and  to  the  windward. 

Q.  When  yon  call  them  a  windward  fish  do  yon  mean  to  imply  that 
they  come  in  with  the  wind  f — A.  They  come  inshore  against  the  wind, 
nntil  they  find  smooth  water.  Whenever  the  water  is  rough  they  go  to 
the  bottom. 

Q.  When  the  wind  is  blowing  off  shore  where  do  they  go? — A.  They 
come  in  near  the  shore  and  so  near  it  that  at  times  it  is  dangerous  for 
vessels  to  approach  as  close.  In  fact,  sometimes  during  former  years 
and  the  last  three  and  four  years  vessels  have  come  with  boats,  which 
they  use  to  catch  the  fish  near  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  I  nnderstau<l  you  to  say  that  when  the  wind  is  blowing  off 
shore  the  mackerel  come  tnf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Oommission  the  mode  by  which  the  Ameri- 
cans cure  their  herring  when  they  take  them  f  What  do  they  do  with 
them  T — ^A.  They  are  salted  and  cured  in  bulk,  and  afterward  taken  to 
the  United  States  and  smoked. 

Q.  They  are  salted  on  board  the  vessel t — A.  Yes;  in  the  harbor. 

Q*  And  thrown  in  bulk  in  the  hold  f — A.  The  fish  are  salted  on  deck, 
and  thrown  below ;  and  when  taken  to  the  United  States  they  are  taken 
out,  washed,  and  smoked,  and  packed  in  boxes. 

Q.  In  what  other  way  are  they  cured  f — ^A.  During  the  last  few  years 
they  have  been  prepared  for  the  Swedish  market,  and  packed  in  bar* 
rels.    Most  of  them  are  taken  to  the  United  States  and  smoked ;  but 
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daring  tbe  last  year  or  two  a  market  has  been  opened  for  tbem  ia 
Sweden,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pack  the  fish  in  a  particnlar  manner  in 
this  relation.  Greater  care  must  be  taken  with  them.  Large  profits 
are  realized  out  of  this  trade. 

Q.  I  always  understood  that  there  were  large  bodies  of  fish  off  the 
coast  of  Sweden ;  how  happens  it  then  that  herrings  are  exported  to 
thatcoautryf — A..  This  is  a  new  market  opened  within  the  last  year 
or  two.  Last  year  only  one  vessel  went  directly  to  Sweden,  taking  900 
barrels ;  but  this  year  five  have  gone. 

Q.  American  vessels  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  herring  fishery  on  the  Swedish  coast  failed! — A.  I  pre- 
sume so. 

Q.  How  has  this  market  been  opened ;  by  treaty,  or  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  Swedish  fisheries! — A.  I  understood  the  latter  was  the 
cause.    The  Norway  fisheries  have  failed. 

Q.  And  this  year  five  vessels  have  been  fiitted  out  for  that  country  !-* 
A.  Yes ;  five,  of  800  or  900  tons  burden,  and  requiring  some  8,000  or 
9,000  barrels  of  herring. 

Q.  Of  course  all  these  fish  are  packed  in  barrels  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  these  barrels  come  from  1 — A.  The  United  States. 

Q.  The  vessels  bring  the  barrels  with  them  f — A.  The  majority  of 
them  do  so,  a  few  may  be  purchased  here,  but  they  are  brought  chiefly 
from  the  Uuited  States  in  consequence  of  a  superior  make  being  required. 
A  barrel  larger  than  the  ordinary  size  is  needed.  These  hold  from  220 
to  240  pounds  of  fish,  while  the  ordinary  barrel  only  contains  2(M>  pounds. 

Q.  Where  are  these  herring  packed — on  shipboard  or  on  laud  f — A. 
Some  are  packed  on  land  in  the  harbor;  they  land  the  barrels,  having 
asked  iiermission  to  do  so,  pack  the  fish  at  their  leisure,  and  then  take 
them  off  to  the  vessel. 

Q.  Did  tbey  ask  permission  of  yon  as  collector  of  customs  to  land  the 
barrels  t    They  pay  no  duty  on  them  f — A.  No. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  let  them  land  the  barrels  there,  and  some 
of  them  pack  the  fish  there ;  at  all  events  they  take  the  barrels  off  to 
their  vessels  as  they  want  themf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  advantage  do  they  say  they  derive  from  the  privilege  of  laud- 
ing those  barrels  t — ^A.  It  gives  them  this  advantage :  unless  they  did  so, 
they  would  have  to  bring  other  vessels  to  act  as  lighters.  For  instance, 
there  was  the  Hattie  H.  Grove,  of  Gloucester,  which  required  3,000  bar- 
rels ;  these  could  not  be  coopered  on  the  ordinary  deck  of  a  vessel  and 
packed,  so  they  land  some  300  or  400  of  the  barrels  on  shore,  and  the 
others  they  put  on  board  the  vessel. 

Q.  By  placing  the  barrels  on  shore  they  save  lighterage! — A.  Yes; 
and  pack  them  at  their  leisure,  and  take  them  off. 

Q.  Saving  lighterage  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  vessel  catches  more  fish  than  if  she  had  to  carry  the  bar- 
rels  t — A.  You  understand  that  these  herring  strike  into  the  shore  and 
they  must  be  caught  before  spawning,  when  they  are  full.  They  strike 
in  schools,  as  it  is  termed,  and  remain  for  one  day,  or  perhaps  for  one  or 
two  days  at  intervals ;  there  will  perhaps  not  be  more  than  two  schools 
during  the  whole  season.  The  consequence  is  that  when  the  fish  strike 
in  the  fishermen  have  to  catch  as  many  as  possible  to  fill  the  empty 
barrels  which  are  on  shore — from  100  to  150.  The  fish  are  first  malted, 
and  when  they  have  settled  in  the  barrels,  more  fish  are  pat  in,  and 
they  are  taken  on  board  the  vessel.  If  they  were  not  packed  the  second 
time,  when  the  vessels  arrived  in  Sweden,  the  barrels  would  be  one- 
third  empty.    Last  year  one  vessel  came  and  worked  that  way,  not  re- 
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pa(*,king,  and  patting  the  fish  in  the  hold  without  letting  them  settle, 
and  thus  they  lost  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 

Q.  Gould  that  fishery  now  be  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  shipment 
to  Sweden  unless  they  had  the  privilege  of  landing  ? — A.  It  could  be, 
if  they  had  other  vessels  to  assist  them ;  if  they  had  lighters  chartered 
with  that  object  in  view. 

Q.  This  would  add  to  the  expense  f — A.  Yes  ;  one  company  had  two 
vessels  to  carry  the  barrels  and  to  pack  the  fish  in,  taking  them  from 
one  vessel  to  the  other;  and  of  course  this  involved  great  expense. 

Q.  How  long  is  that  ago? — A.  It  happened  this  season.  One  of  the 
tenders  was  in  charge  of  Captain  Howe,  who  was  pilot  of  the  yacht 
which  went  out  of  port  the  other  day. 

Q.  Could  they  not  have  avoided  that  expense  by  landing  the  barrels? 
—A.  Certainly,  as  to  a  portion  of  it.  A  part  of  the  time  would  be  em- 
ployed taking  fish.  The  crew  fish,  while  the  vessel  is  also  used  as  a 
lighter. 

Q.  What  do  the  American  captains  say  about  the  privilege  of  land- 
ing barrels  f — A.  They  have  not  said  a  great  deal  about  it.  Of  course 
this  is  new  trade,  but  if  it  was  not  an  advantage  they  would  not  ask 
permission  to  land. 

Q.  Ton  have  not  thought  of  charging  them  a  duty  on  the  barrels? — 
A.  No;  I  have  never  done  so.  Tbey  asked  permission  and  I  allowed 
them  to  do  so.  This  trade  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  difi'erent  regula- 
tions respecting  it  may  hereafter  be  made.  I  have  reported  the  fact  to 
the  department,  but  I  have  not  received  any  instructions  this  year  with 
respect  to  it.  Of  course,  strictly  speaking,  they  should  be  subject  to 
warehouse  regulations. 

Q.  Strictly  speaking,  what  would  be  the  result  of  this  practice? — A. 
They  would  have  to'  pay  a  duty  of  17J  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  bar- 
rels, and  these  are  worth  about  $1  each  in  the  United  States,  or  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  warehousing.  This  would,  perhaps,  cost  a  couple 
of  hundred  dollars.  Warehouse  rent  with  us  varies  from  $50  to  $200. 
Under  this  system  the  fish  are  packed  at  a  very  low  rate.  I  am  informed 
by  the  Americans  themselves  that  they  can  sell  them  there  at  $2  a  barrel 
when  ready  for  market. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  from  the  official  record  what  has  been  the  export 
of  herring  or  other  fish  by  Americans,  for  the  different  years  that  you 
have  been  at  the  port  of  Amherst,  from  1864  up  to  the  present  time? — 
A.  About  600,004)  barrels  have  been  entered  outwards,  and  about  one. 
half  of  the  vessels  that  fish  there  won't  report.  I  have  no  account  of 
them.    They  fish  outside. 

Q.  Six  hundred  thousand  barrels  have  been  entered  outward  since 
18541— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  only  about  one-half  of  the  vessels  that  went  out  have  re- 
ported?— A.  Yes;  at  least  one-half,  I  might  safely  say,  during  that 
period  did  uot  report.  They  lay  outside  in  the  shore— over  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore. 

Q.  That  would  make  over  a  million  of  barrels  caught  there? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  would  be  safe  in  so  calculating  the  catch  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  they  be  worth  in  the  American  market? — A.  We 
value  them  on  board  at  $1  a  barrel. 

Q.  As  they  are  caught  ? — A.  Yes.  They  would  be  worth  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  very  largely  to  your  neighborhood  for 
bait? — A.  Yes:  a  great  number  come  for  it. 
30  P 
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Q,  How  do  they  get  the  bait  ? — A..  Forty  or  fifty  will  como  for  it, 

Q.  How  do  they  take  it! — A.  They  catch  it. 

Q.  luside  of  the  three-mile  limit? — A.  The  chief  place  for  catching  it 
is  at  Grand  Entry  Harbor.  It  is  the  nearest  place  for  the  fishermen  who 
come  from  Cape  North.  It  id  at  the  east  end  of  the  island.  They  come 
into  the  harbor,  anchor,  and  set  their  nets. 

Q.  Do  they  set  their  nets  on  shore  ? — A.  Yes.  It  does  not  take  more 
than  one  or  two  days  at  the  farthest  to  catch  all  the  bait  they  reqaire. 
This  would  be  about  50  barrels. 

Q.  They  set  the  nets  on  shore? — A.  Yes ;  in  the  lagoons. 

Q.  Are  the  nets  fastened  to  the  shore  f — A.  Yes ;  to  stakes  placed  in 
the  ground. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  above  high-water  mark  ? — A.  Yes  j  in  the  lagoons. 

Q.  What  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  there  ? — A.  About  three  feet. 
The  lagoons  of  the  islands  have  a  strange  formation.  They  run  between 
two  sand  beaches,  and  a  small  channel  lies  between.  lu  one  large 
lagoon  there  is  a  distance  of  20  miles  between  the  beaches,  and  it  is 
there  where  the  bait  is  caught ;  sometimes  also  in  Pleasant  Bay.  Ou 
first  seining,  bait  will  be  taken  from  the  seines. 

Q.  Do  they  want  this  bait /or  codfishing? — A  Yes. 

Q.  Could  they  carry  on  this  fishing  if  they  had  not  this  privilege  of 
securiilg  bait? — A.  If  the  fishermen  have  no  bait  they  catch  no  fish. 

Q.  If  they  had  not  this  privilege  for  securing  bait,  they  could  not 
prosecute  the  codfishing? — A.  They  have  this  advantage:  the  place  is 
so  near,  and  they  obtain  ice  at  the  same  time.  A  portion  of  the  island 
is  of  the  red  sandstone  formation ;  the  sea  has  made  large  holes  of  the 
nature  of  coves  into  it,  and  snow  which  has  drifted  and  ice  which  has 
formed  in  these  places  in  winter,  are  found  there  until  the  middle  of 
summer. 

Q.  They  get  the  ice  there  in  these  coves  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  they  also  take 
bait  in  the  vicinity. 

Q.  Do  they  consider  that  this  is  a  great  privilege  ? — A.  Of  course. 
If  they  did  not  have  it,  they  would  have  to  purchase  at  the  Strait  of 
Canso.    They  cannot  keep  the  bait  without  ice. 

Q.  And  here  they  procure  it  for  nothing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  cannot  get  it  without  landing  ? — A.  No ;  they  mast  land 
for  it. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  the  mackerel  fishery  prosecuted  around  these 
islands  by  these  vessels  ? — A.  Sometimes  we  see  a  good  many  vessels 
around  the  islands,  but  they  stay  only  for  a  very  short  time.  The 
weather  is  so  stormy  that  they  cannot  remain  long. 

Q.  How  long  does  the  mackerel  fishing  continue  there  ? — A.  These  fish 
come  in  and  spawn  about  the  beginning  of  June.  At  that  time  they 
won't  take  the  hook.  They  are  blind  and  cannot  see.  They  then  leave 
and  in  about  a  month  after  spawning,  they  take  the  hook.  This  season 
they  did  so  about  the  6th  of  July.  When  they  return,  the  scales  are 
removed  from  their  eyes  and  they  then  bite. 

Q.  Do  they  first  strike  the  shore  in  June  before  spawning  ? — A.  Yes; 
about  the  first  of  June. 

Q.  And  they  are  then  blind  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  remain  in  that  state  ? — A.  Until  after  they  spawn. 
They  spawn  in  not  more  than  five,  six,  or  ten  days  at  the  farthest.  We 
seldom  have  fishing  for  more  than  three  nights  afterwards,  when  they 
disappear  again.    They  then  come  into  deep  water. 

Q.  Do  they  come  back  again  ? — A.  We  catch  them  with  the  book 
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again  in  Jaly,  from  the  5th  to  the  6th,  8th,  or  10th.    This  year  I  think 
it  was  until  the  8th  of  July. 

Q.  Are  the  Americans  in  the  habit  of  fishing  for  them  daring  the 
spawning  season? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  Americans  do  not  fish  for  them  in  the  month  of  Janef — A.  No ; 
not  at  present  Formerly  a  few  vessels  did,  bat  this  has  not  been  the 
case  within  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  The  fish  are  not  in  good  condition  when  they  are  caaght  before 
spawning  time  ? — A.  They  are  then  poor  mackerel,  and  only  worth  from 
13  to  $4  a  barrel.  They  are  what  are  called  spring  mackerel,  and  are 
intended  for  the  West  India  market. 

Q.  And  in  July  ? — A.  They  commence  to  get  fatter  in  July  and  Au- 
gust 

Q.  You  say  that  they  come  on  the  1st  of  June  and  spawn,  and  are 
bUnd  at  that  time;  where  is  their  spawning  ground  ? — A.  They  8])awa 
in  the  gulf,  around  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  on  the  Banks.  I  think 
tiiey  spawn  all  over  the  gulf  where  there  are  shoal  spots. 

Q.  Do  they,  to  your  certain  knowledge,  spawn  on  the  Magdalen 
Islands? — A.  Yes;  certainly. 
Q.  Have  you  observed  them  spawning  yourself? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  They  spawn  on  the  bottom,  do  they  not  I — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Haveyouever  seen  the  spawn  afterwardsfloating  I — A.  Thespawn 
does  not  float,  but  the  milt  from  the  male  does,  and  the  water  becomes 
wbite. 
Q.  Of  course  the  ova  are  at  the  bottom  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  It  does  not  float  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Yoa  are  quite  sure  that  you  have  seen  the  milk  floating  ? — A.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  Do  they  spawn  in  large  numbers  around  the  Magd  alen  Islands  ? — 
A  It  varies  with  the  winds.  These  flsh  are  entirely  governed  by  the 
wind  and  weather.  When  a  southwest  or  westerly  wind  prevails  they 
go  into  Pleasant  Bay,  in  smooth  water,  and  when  the  wind  is  opposite 
they  go  outside  to  spawn.  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  the  herring. 
These  fish  are  at  times  so  thick  in  the  water  at  this  season  that  you 
cannot  cross  the  water  where  they  are  in  a  boat. 

Q.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  lagoons  ? — ^A.  From  two  feet  to  three  or 
four  feet.  Narrow  channels  He  between  their  shores ;  at  high  water, 
the  depth  is  about  five  feet.  You  cannot  catch  herring  in  quantities  in 
the  lagoons,  where  the  bottom  is  not  good.  One  of  the  lagoons  extends 
for  eight  miles ;  and  some  of  the  laud  on  the  island  is  six  hundred  feet 
high. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  fish  spawn  all  ai'ound  these 
islands? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Thomson  : 

Q.  Do  the  mackerel  ever  come  into  the  lagoons  of  which  you  speak  ? — 
A.  Not  often  ;  but  sometimes  they  get  a  few  of  them  there. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty  has  been  in  operation  have  the 
Americans  put  up  any  establishments  on  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  On  Amherst  Island. 

Q.  Wliere  is  that  ? — A.  It  is  the  point  nearest  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  What  kind  of  establishments  have  been  put  up? — A.  Small  fish- 
ing honses,  and  also  a  dwelling-house. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? — A.  To  cure  fish  on  shore. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  ?— A.  Mackerel  and  fat  herring  and  cod. 
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Q.  Do  tbey  take  many  mackerel  inside  of  the  three  mile  limit  f— A. 
Yes ;  the  best  fish  are  always  inshore. 

Q.  How  have  the  Americans  for  years  prosecuted  this  fishery? — A. 
They  stand  in  as  near  as  possible  to  the  beach  and  fish. 

Q.  Do  they  then  come  to  anchor? — A.  They  usually  drift  in  the  ordi- 
nary mode.  Sometimes  they  anchor  when  they  find  the  fish  abundant ; 
they  frequently  anchor  with  our  boats  on  the  fishing-grounds.  Of 
couniie,  when  they  see  our  boats  fishings  they  run  in^  and  if  they  find 
good  fishing,  they  anchor,  or  else  they  would  be  driven  off  shore  again. 

Q.  They  do  as  it  is  proven  they  have  done  elsewhere— when  they  see 
onr  boats  catching  mackerel,  they  stand  in  and  entice  the  fish  out — do 
they  not  ? — A.  They  did  so,  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington and  after  the  Treaty  of  1854  was  made.  At  all  times  they  have 
fished  so  close  to  the  shore  that  it  is  dangerous  for  the  vessels  to  remain 
there. 

Q.  Then  do  they  send  boats  in  ? — A.  They  generally  have  only  one 
boat;  but  1  have  known  them  to  hire  boats  at  the  island,  and  fish 
inshore. 

Q.  At  what  time — during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  or  since? — A.  Dar- 
ing the  treaty. 

Q.  Have  they  done  go  since? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  since  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
expired  in  1866  ? — A.  We  have  not  seen  many  American  vessels  there 
since  that  treaty  expired — not  as  many  as  was  the  case  formerly. 

Q.  Have  they  continued  the  same  mode  of  fishing  since  the  Reciproc- 
ity Treaty  expired  in  1866  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  mackerel  fishing  at  all  outside  the  three-mile  limit? — 
A.  There  is  occasionally;  but  it  is  not  so  good  there  as  it  is  inside  this 
limit. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  mackerel  fishery  there,  would  it  be 
possible  in  your  opinion  for  the  Americans  to  prosecntn  this  fishery 
unless  they  could  get  inshore,  within  the  three-mile  limit? — A.  I  sup- 
pose that  they  could,  but  not  with  the  same  advantage  as  they  could 
otherwise,  by  a  great  deal. 

Q.  But  they  could  not  make  successful  voyages  unless  they  could 
come  within  this  limit? — A.  They  could  not  then  fish  successfully.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to  come  here  if  they  were 
deprived  of  that  advantage. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  Americans,  under  the  Convention  of  1818, 
had  the  right  to  fish  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  althoagh 
they  could  not  land  there  ? — A.  Yes,  I  always  understood  so. 

Q.  Suppose  that  thev  only  exercised  this  right  and  did  not  land — if 
they  were  not  permitted  to  land  and  fish  inshore,  and  if  they  could  not 
also  fish  inshore  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  New  Brunswick,  could  they  then,  in  your  judgment, 
successfully  prosecute  this  fishery? — A.  You  mciin  on  the  outshore 
grounds? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  Americans  were  confined  entirely  to  the  Ixnly  of 
the  gulf,  with  the  privilege  besides  of  fishing  inside  at  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  do  you  think  that  they  could  then  successfully  prosecute  the 
miekerel  fishery? — A.  No,  I  do  not;  because  the  gulf  is  generally  so 
rough  that  they  require  the  inshore  fisheries  to  anchor  their  vessels  in ; 
they  might  catch  fish  outside  the  three-mile  limit,  but  they  could  not 
secure  a  great  quantity.    They  require  the  shore  to  come  in,  anchor, 
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aod  dress  their  fish.  I  have  known  them  catch  fish  about  the  Magdalen 
lalands  and  have  to  go  to  Ganso  to  dress  them,  the  water  was  so  rough. 
Q.  It  is  .yonr  opinion  that  unless  they  had  the  privilege  of  coming 
within  the  three-mile  limit  to  fish,  or,  in  other  words,  that  if  they  were 
confined  to  the  body  of  the  gulf,  and  only  had  the  privilege  of  fishing 
aroand  the  Magdalen  Islands,  they  could  not  successfully  prosecute  this 
fishery  T — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  could  under  those  circumstances. 
Q.  And  during  the  twenty-five  years  that  you  have  been  there  you 
have  conversed,  I  suppose,  with  a  great  many  American  captains  ! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  is  their  opinion  in  this  regard  ?— A.  It  is  that  it  would  be 
of  uo  use  for  them  to  come  into  our  waters  if  they  had  not  the  privilege 
of  coming  inshore.  I  remember  a  conversation  which  I  had  the  year 
after  the  discontinuation  of  the  issue  of  licenses  with  an  American 
captain. 

Q.  This  was  in  1868  or  1869  f — A.  It  was  during  the  time  that  the 
cutters  were  on  the  station.  This  man  complained  that  he  had  no  fish, 
save  very  small  ones.  I  asked  him  how  that  was,  and  he  answered :  ^'I 
wiU  tell  you  how  it  is.  I  own  one-half  of  that  vessel,  and  this  is  all  I 
possess  in  the  world.  I  am  a  man  who  respects  the  law,  and  I  do  not 
come  inside  to  fish,  for  fear  that  my  vessel  might  be  caught,  when  I 
would  lose  all  that  I  have,  but  some  of  my  neighbors,  who  are  hired  by 
Gloucester  firms,  fish  inside  the  limits,  because  ail  they  have  on  their 
coast  is  their  bags,  and  if  caught  they  would  lose  nothing.  But  I  respect 
the  law  and  keep  outside,  while  they  fish  inside,  get  full  fares,  and  go 
home  with  them." 

Q.  And  all  these  persons  who  were  hired  by  American  firms  were  will-, 
ing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  caught,  becau»^e  they  were  not  the  owners 

of  the  vessels,  while  this  man  would  not  run  that  risk  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  he  could  catch  no  fi*ih  outside  at  all  f — A.  No ;  the  fish  are 

all  inside. 
Q.  Where  did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  been  fishing  ? — A.  On  the  shore 

of  Prince  Bdward  Island,  where  the  cutters  were  stationed. 
Q.  At  Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  Yes,  and  other  parts  where  they 

fish. 
Q.  About  the  main-land  ? — A.  Yes,  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton.    We 

never  ask  them  where  they  have  fished,  because  we  all  know  where  they 

fish. 
Q.  It  was  in  the  gulf  I — A.  Of  course. 
Q.  And  he  complained  that  he  dared  not  risk  his  vessel  by  coming 

inside  the  limit  to  fish  ! — A.  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  had  caught 

80  few  fish,  and  that  was  his  explanation. 
Q.  I   believe  that  it  is  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  catch  of 

mackerel  in  the  gulf  that  is  taken  around  the  Magdalen  Islands  ? — A. 

I  should  not  think  that  more  than  the  fifth  or  sixth  part  is  caught  there. 

Owing  to  the  great  danger  incurred  by  remaining  about  these  islands 

the  vessels  generally  go  to  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Port  Hood,  and 

enter  the  harbor  at  night  and  anchor.    The  weather  about  the  islands 

is  very  uncertain.    Two  or  three  years  ago  nearly  ninety  vessels  put  in 

there  for  shelter,  and  forty-five  of  them  were  wrec^^ed  on  the  following 

day. 
Q.   They  put  into  Amherst  Harbor! — A.  They  put  into  Pleasant 

Bay.    This  was  in  the  gale  of  1872. 
Q.  And  you  say  that  out  of  ninety  some  forty  were  wrecked  f — A. 

Some  forty  two  or  thr^  were  driven  from  their  anchors  and  wrecked. 
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y.  Was  tbere  loss  of  life  as  well ! — A.  Only  two  or  three  lives  were 
lost,  on  one  vessel. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  unsafe  place  at  which  to  remain! — A.  Yes.  The 
water  is  very  shallow,  and  it  breaks  over  the  bottom,  and  the  storms  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  lift  the  anchors  of  vessels;  bat  during  July  aud  the 
summer  season  it  is  safe  enough  to  remain  there. 

Q.  Wben  does  the  stormy  season  commence? — A.  It  is  always  stormy 
there. 

Q.  Which  is  the  dangerous  season  ? — A.  After  the  first  of  September 
we  never  see  any  vessels  on  the  coast. 

Q.  It  is  safe,  however,  early  in  June! — A.  The  fishermen  generally 
make  a  circuit  of  the  gulf,  going  wherever  they  find  fish.  When  they 
find  them  once  they  generally  know  where  to  follow  them.  The  tish 
shift  about  to  different  localities. 

Q.  Is  it  safe  for  vessels  about  the  islands  in  June! — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Which  is  the  earliest  date  when  it  is  safe  ! — A.  In  June.  It  is  also 
safe  in  July  and  August.  It  is  always  blowy  there,  more  or  less.  The 
formation  of  the  islands  is  such,  being  sandy — they  are  formed  on  the 
same .  principle  as  the  West  Indies — that  early  in  the  year  there  is 
always  a  rush  of  wind  across  them. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  coast  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  is  always 
dangerous,  and  that  in  June,  July,  and  August  navigatiou  is  always 
less  dangerous  there  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year! — A.  Yes;  there 
is  no  gocKd  harbor  about  them  with  the  exception  of  Amherst. 

Q.  Vessels  do  not  stay  on  this  coast  longer  than  they  can  help  ! — A 
Ko ;  and  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  the  fish  are  generally  on  the  other 
shore,  and  fatter  and  better  there ;  and  the  other  is  that  the  weather  here 
is  very  uncertain. 

Q.  How  long  do  the  mackerel  remain  after  spawning! — A.  This  is 
very  uncertain.  They  may  be  in  during  the  morning  and  disappear  in 
the  afternoon.  The  vessels  follow  the  fish,  which  are  always  moving, 
-and  when  they  lose  them  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  the  vessels  ran  across 
to  Prince  Edward  Island  and  learn  of  their  whereabouts.  The  habits 
of  this  fish  are  very  strange. ,  They  sink  to  the  bottom  whenever  the 
weather  is  inclined  to  be  stormy.  It  is  just  before  storms  that  they  are 
generally  caught,  and  they  then  disappear. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  American  mode  of  catching  them  of  late  years 
with  seines  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  the  Americans  use  purse-seines  ! — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  your  opinion  of  that  system  ! — A.  It 
is  a  very  destructive  system. 

Q.  Just  describe  to  the  Commission  how  it  is  done,  and  state  its  re- 
sults.— A.  When  the  fish  come  inshore  aud  strike  off,  as  it  is  termed,  they 
may  be  found,  perhaps,  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  in  four  or  five  fathoms 
of  water.  The  seiners  then  surround  the  fish  with  seines,  which  are  very 
long,  some  of  them  200  fathoms  in  length ;  having  surroanded  them, 
they  haul  in  lines  which  are  placed  on  the  bottom,  and  the  seine  is  then 
like  a  bag  or  purse,  the  fish  being  all  secured.  There  they  have  to  re- 
main until  taken  out  at  the  leisure  of  the  fishermen  ;  and,  if  the  weather 
be  fine,  this  may  continue  for  a  day  or  a  couple  of  days.  The  fish  are 
taken  from  the  seine  aud  put  into  boats.  The  greater  part  is  taken  out, 
and  a  great  many  fish  are  smothered.  If  the  weather  becomes  stormy, 
as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  fish  are  lost ; 
they  afterward  drift  on  shore;  I  have  seen  snch'fish  heaped  along  the 
shore  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  these  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  use  of  these  seines. 
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Q.  For  one-quarter  of  a  mile  they  woald  be  scattered  alon^  the  shore 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet? — A.  Yes;  this  woald  be  the  ease  if  the  wind 
was  on  shoref  bat  if  off  shore  it  woold  not  be  so. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  if  the  weather  is  afterward  rough,  the  dead 
fiah  will  be  thrown  up  by  the  surf  on  shore  ! — A.  Yes  5  they  will  roll  in 
with  the  surf. 

Q.  Would  there  be  all  kinds  offish  amongst  them  f — A.  There  would 
be  a  good  many  flat  fish,  such  as  flounders.  There  would  also  be  lob- 
sters and  small  fish ;  these  seines  go  right  to  the  bottom,  and  there  is 
no  chance  for  any  of  the  fish  inclosed  to  escape. 

Q.  Would  there  be  mackerel  among  them  ? — A.  I  have  not  seen  the 
Americans  seining  for  mackerel.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  do 
so,  or  else  they  will  destroy  this  fishery. 

Q.  You  then  refer  to  the  seining  of  herring! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  mixed  with  them  would  be  found  flat  fish,  flounders,  and  lob- 
sters!— A.  Yes,  and  all  kinds  of  fish  of  that  description. 

Q.  And  codfish? — A.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  few  of  them. 

Q.  The  eftect  of  this  seining  is  most  destructive? — A.  I  have  seen  five 
or  six  different  kinds  of  fish  seined  occasionally ;  all  tbat  are  in  the  water 
in  the  neighborhood  are  caught,  of  course. 

Q.  This  is  very  destructive  to  the  fishery,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Of  course. 
The  breeding  of  the  fish  would  be  destroyed  in  the  same  way.  I  have 
heard  Americans  themselves  say  that  they  hoped  these  seines  would 
sever  be  brought  into  the  gulf,  or  else  these  fisheries  would  be  very 
soon  destroyed. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  Americans  or  remonstrated  with  them 
regarding  this  style  of  fishing? — A.  Yes;  they  themselves  have  often 
spoken  to  me  about  it.  They  said  they  hoped  that  their  people  would 
not  bring  their  seines  into  the  gulf  for  mackerel,  as  the  practice  would 
rain  our  fisheries  in  the  same  way  as  had  been  the  resalt  of  this  mode 
of  fishing  on  their  coast.  This  was  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  they 
were  first  introduced  into  the  gulf.  They  thought  fishermen  should  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  book  and  jigging,  and  give  one  another  a  chance. 
They  were  not  favorable  to  this  method. 

Q.  Do  they  all  admit  that  it  was  destructive  to  the  fishery  ? — A.  Yes; 
tbis  is  generally  admitted. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  man  defend  it? — A.  No.  Of  course,  I 
sappose  that  those  who  use  them  would  do  so. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  bear  any  one  defend  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
destmctive,  nor  uselessly  destructive  ? — A.  Certainly  not.  They  often 
seine  in  parts  of  the  galf  which  are  frequented  by  fat  herring;  a  great 
many  soch  herring  are  caught,  but  not  being  required,  they  are  thrown 
oat.    Small  fish  are  not  required  by  these  fishermen. 

Q.  Do  these  American  captains  admit  that  this  is  a  destrnctive  pro- 
cess?— A.  Yea;  but  they  say,  ''We  are  fitted  out  to  come  here,  and  we 
mast  catch  fish,  never  mind  whether  it  is  destructive  or  not.  It  is  our 
time  to  fish,  and  let  those  who  come  after  us  suffer." 

Q.  They  are  willing,  for  present  gain,  to  allow  future  loss  to  be  sus- 
tained? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  these  American  fishermen  do  with  the  offal  of  their  fish  ? — 
A.  They  throw  it  overboard. 

Q.  On  the  fishing  grounds  ? — A.  Yes;  wherever  they  may  be  fishing. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  practice,  in  your  judgment? — A.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  throwing  over  of  mackerel  offal  is  often  very  destruc- 
tive, because  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  bait,  but  tbe  throwing  over  of 
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cod  offal  is  very  destrnctive ;  besides,  so  mauy  small  fish  are  destroyed 
it  poisons  the  fishing  grounds. 

Q.  Why  should  not  mackerel  ofi;al  have  the  same  effect  f — A.  Because 
so  much  of  it  is  bait. 

Q.  Bait  for  what! — A.  It  is  in  considerable  measure  composed  of 
bait  which  has  been  thrown  to  the  fish.  The  fish  follow  the  bait  as  it  is 
thrown  over,  and  when  they  are  caught  they  are  more  or  less  full  of  it, 
and  of  course  this  is  thrown  overboard. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  oftied  of  mackerel  is  eaten  by  the  mackerel  t— 
A.  I  do  not  think  so.  This  goes  to  the  bottom,  but  it  is  not  ho  destruc- 
tive as  cod  offal.    They  require  bait  to  be  very  fine. 

Q.  The  offal  of  the  mackerel  is  still  there,  whether  there  is  bait  in  the 
mackerel  or  not  ? — A.  It  is  destructive,  but  not  so  much  so  as  ood  offiU. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  why,  unless  it  is  less  in  quantity. — A.  It  is 
less  in  quantity. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  throwing  overboard  even  of  mackerel  offal  is  as  destruc- 
tive, as  far  as  it  goes,  as  cod  offal  f — A.  It  is  not  so. 

Q.  Why  T — A.  Because  there  is  not  such  a  quantity  of  it.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  destructive  in  a  measure  undoubtedly,  and  is  injurious  to  the  fish, 
for  the  water  would  be  polluted  by  blood  and  other  matters.  If  it  was 
thrown  overboard  while  the  vessels  were  at  anchor,  it  would  be  more 
injurious  than  when  they  are  drifting,  because  when  drifting  the  vessels 
pass  over  a  very  much  larger  surface. 

Q.  Do  they  throw  it  overboard  when  at  anchor  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  thus  pollute  the  water? — A.  Yes;  because  mackerel  ooutaiQ 
a  great  quantity  of  blood. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  this  drives  the  mackerel  off  ?— A. 
It  would  do  so  from  where  they  are  fishing  into  good,  clear  water. 

Q.  Can  you  smell  this  offal  at  any  time  f — A.  Ko ;  not  when  the  mack- 
erel-fishing vessels  are  drifting,  but  you  can  smell  it  very  often  when 
they  fish  near  the  shore. 

'  Q.  Where  ? — A.  When  the  vessels  are  drifting  out.side ;  a  mile  firom 
the  shore,  for  instance. 

Q.  After  this  offal  is  thrown  into  the  water,  can  you  afterward  smell 
it  from  the  shore  ? — A.  Not  when  the  vessels  are  outside,  but  when  the 
vessels  have  been  inside  the  limit  we  have  of  course.  This  would  be 
inside  of  the  bay. 

Q.  That  is  where  they  throw  it  over  in  shallow  water  ? — A.  Yes.  I 
should  imagine  that  on  other  shores,  where  there  are  such  large  quanti- 
ties caught,  and  where  the  vessels  anchor  at  night,  this  practice,  con- 
nected with  the  dressing  of  fish,  would  be  very  destructive ;  but  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  water  about  the  Magdalen  Islands  is  a  good 
deal  troubled  by  storms t — A.  Yes;  it  is  very  seldom  or  ever  smooth 
there.  But  this  is  not  the  case  around  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  This  practice  would  be  much  more  injurious  on  the  coasts  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Cape  Breton,  and  New  Brunswick,  than  around 
your  island  I — A.  Yes;  it  would  be  much  more  destructive  there. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  Americans  on  the  subject  of  the 
privilege  which  they  have  of  landing  on  your  island  at  all  to  procure 
snow,  ice,  &c.  f — A.  No ;  I  have  never  heard  it  mentioned.  They  think 
that  this  is  a  right  which  they  enjoy,  and  never  raise  the  question. 

Q.  They  do  it  as  a  matter  of  course  f — A.  Yes.  The  only  difficulty  I 
had  was  when  Mr.  Lavender,  of  Provincetown,  first  came  there,  three 
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years  ago.  Then  my  people  told  me  he  was  not  fishing  the  same  as  the 
rest,  but  with  trawls.  I  went  to  him  and  spoke  to  him  about  it,  bat  he 
told  me  that,  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  he  had  a  right  to  fish  where 
and  bow  be  liked ;  that  it  did  not  confine  him  as  to  the  mode  of  catch- 
ing fish,  and  that  he  could  fish  in  any  manner  he  liked,  and  had  a  right 
to  do  what  he  chose. 

Q.  How  was  he  fishing? — A.  With  trawls. 

Q.  That  is  trawling  in  inland  waters,  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  fishing,  in  your  judgment? — 
A.  It  destroys  the  mother  fish,  the  large  fish  that  come  in  to  spawn. 
These  fish  come  into  these  waters  in  the  spring  and  deposit  their  eggs. 
The  fishermen  want  the  large  fish  but  not  the  soiall  ones,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  latter  are  consequently  thrown  ofi'  the  trawls. 

Q.  You  refer  now  to  codfish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I>oes  this  practice  injure  the  codefishing  to  any  extent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Seriously? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  take  much  codfish  around  these  shores  ? — A. 
Their  fishing  is  generally  carried  on  outside. 

Q.  They  chiefly  come  in  for  bait  ? — A.  You  can  easily  see  the  vessels 
with  a  glass. 

Q.  How  far  are  they  out  ? — A.  Eight  or  ten  miles.  They  are  some- 
times closer.  About  three  or  four  years  ago  the  islands  were  surrounded 
with  these  trawlers,  who  kept  the  fish  from  coming  in  there,  and  those 
who  fished  with  hand  lines  complained  a  great  deal  of  the  number  of 
vessels  that  came  in  to  fish ;  they  were  so  close,  and  such  a  quantity  of 
bait  was  thrown  outside,  that  the  fish  would  not  come  inshore. 

Q.  Do  they  often  come  and  surround  the  islands  with  trawls! — A. 
Yes;  during  the  cod-fishing  season. 

Q.  What  is  the  period  for  cod-fishing  there  ? — A.  There  are  two  fish- 
eries; one  is  called  the  Cape  North  fishery,  and  this  generally  begins  in 
April. 

Q.  That  is  north  of  Cape  Breton  ?•— A.  It  is  off  the  Magdalen  Islands. 
The  best  fishery  is  about  the  ligbt-house  on  Bryon  Island,  inside,  and 
to  the  southeast  and  eastward  of  it.  Here  are  fine  fishing  grounds,  but 
it  is  a  very  dangerous  spot.  I  have  known  a  vessel  go  there,  and  in 
three  weeks  leave  for  home  with  1,000  quintals,  all  of  large  fish.  The 
other  fishery  comes  in  about  in  June,  and  then  the  vessels  remain  until 
the  end  of  the  season,  during  June,  July,  and  the  early  part  of  August, 
until  they  fill  up.  This  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the 
fishing. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  they  commenced  the  system  of  trawling? — A. 
They  have  trawled  for  some  years  in  the  gulf.  I  could  scarcely  tell  you 
bow  long. 

Q.  But  around  the  island  ? — A.  They  bave  trawled  there  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  fishing  has  tbns  been  injured? — A.  Cer- 
tainly ;  so  many  of  the  large  fish  are  taken.  The  large  fish,  as  they  are 
termed,  come  in  to  spawn  in  the  spring. 

Q.  What  effect  has  tbis  on  the  boat  fishing  of  the  islands  ? — A.  When 
these  fishermen  are  outside,  within  two  miles  and  half  a  mile  of  the 
shore,  the  boat  fishermen  cannot  catch  anything.  A  man  will  have 
10,000  or  12,000  hooks,  and  some  vessels  are  furnished  with  three  miles 
of  line. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  would  you  say  frequent  the  gulf  and 
fish  tor  mackerel  each  season,  speaking  from  your  own  knowledge  and 
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the  informatioD  yoa  bare  on  the  subject  f  Take  during  the  time  when 
the  reciprocity  was  in  force — from  1854  to  1866— what  would  the  aver- 
age number  in  the  gulf  then  have  been  ? — A.  There  were  a  great  maoy 
some  seasons,  and  afterward  this  was  not  the  case ;  some  seasons  they 
would  number  a  thousand  and  more. 

Q.  There  would  be  over  a  thousand  some  years  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  remem- 
ber being  on  board  the  United  States  ship  Winooskie  when  we  counted 
500  in  one  body  from  the  ship's  masthead. 

Q.  Near  the  Magdalen  Islands? — A.  Yes;  aronnd  these  islamU  I 
should  say  that  the  average  from  year  to  year  would  be  at  least  between 
400  and  500. 

Q.  The  average  would  be  450! — A.  Yea;  during  the  last  year  or  two 
we  have  not  seeu  so  many  of  them,  until  this  year,  when  more  of  them 
have  come. 

Q.  Have  you  not  conversed  with  the  captains  themselves  and  obtained 
from  them  information  as  to  how  many  come  each  year? — A.  Yes;  1  have 
asked  them  often,  and  some  would  say  1,200  or  1,500 ;  others,  1,000,  &c 
Of  cx)urse,  the  whole  American  fleet  was  in  the  gulf  at  the  time. 

Q.  Would  not  the  average  be  more  than  450  each  year  f — A.  I  should 
think  so. 

Q,  Would  it  not  be  nearer  600  or  700  ? — A.  I  would  be  safe  in  sayiog 
from  450  to  500. 

Q.  Are  yon  personally  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Gape  Bre- 
ton ? — A.  Before  I  was  in  the  customs  I  was  a  shipmaster,  and  I  sailed 
abont  the  coast  some,  and  off  the  coast  I  have  seen  a  great  many  fish- 
ing-vessels. 

Q.  Where  is  the  best  mackerel  fishery,  inside  the  three-mile  limit  or 
outside  of  it  ? — A.  It  is  inshore.  The  large  fish  come  close  to  the  shore; 
for  some  reason  or  other,  I  don't  know  why,  the  small  fish  keep  off.  We 
call  them  tinkers  in  that  stage. 

Q.  And  tinkers  are  of  no  use  ? — A.  They  are  no  good.  Daring  the 
two  years  past  myriads  of  them  have  been  found  in  the  bay  aroand  tiie 
Magdalen  Islands.    They  are  not  larger  than  smelts. 

Q.  In  two  or  three  years  they  become  large  mackerel? — A»  Yes;  and 
the  large  fish  come  inshore  to  feed. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  yoa  to  say  that  the  tinkers,  the  small  mackerel, 
keep  out  in  the  gulf,  while  the  large  fish  are  found  inshore? — A.  Yes; 
they  come  into  the  feeding-gronnds. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  shores  in  the  gulf? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador?— 
A.  I  have  never  been  to  Labrador. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  catch  many  fish  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Labrador? — A.  There  have  not  been  very  many  there  during  the  last 
few  years ;  but  in  former  years  a  great  many  went  there  from  Cape  Cod 
and  the  eastern  shore  about  Castine. 

Q.  For  cod  or  mackerel  ? — A.  For  cod. 

Q.  You  have  of  course  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  American  vessels  that 
come  to  your  waters ;  will  you  tell  us  what  is  their  average  tonnage  ?^ 
A.  Their  tonnage  averages  from  60  to  80  and  90  tons.  I  shoald  say 
that  the  average  one  with  another  of  the  American  vessels,  that  have 
been  here  during  the  last  few  years,  would  be  75  tons. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  fair  catch  for  a  75-ton  schooner,  on  the  average? 
— A.  About  3  »0  or  400  barrels. 

Q.  For  each  trip  ? — A.  Yes;  they  would  catch,  I  shoald  think,  during 
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the  season  l)etween  700  and  800  barrels.    I  have  known  some  American 
vessels  make  three  trips  dnring  the  season. 

Q  Since  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  have  they  not 
been  enabled  to  make  three  trips  a  season  by  means  of  trauss^hipment  ? — 
A.  Yes;  vessels  transshipped  which  came  this  seasou. 

Q.  Have  they  not  transshipped  during  the  past  several  years  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  them  say  whether  that  is  a  great  priv- 
ilege or  not  f — A.  Of  coarse  it  is  a  privilege,  because  it  saves  the  time 
that  would  be  consumed  in  going  home.  They  refit  and  return,  and 
when  they  find  fish,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  they  will  fill  up  again  in  a 
few  days.  They  generally  know  where  to  find  the  fish,  and  sometimes 
tbey  have  come  back  on  the  same  body  of  fish  which  they  had  left. 

Q.  This  really  enables  them  to  make  a  third  trip  ? — A.  It  is  equal  to 
a  third  where  they  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  Where  do  they  generally  transship  f — A.  In  the  Strait  of  Canso 
and  on  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  S.  W.  Perry,  a  Gloucester  vessel, 
transshipped  at  Prince  Edward  Island  by  the  steamer  Commerce.  Form- 
erly, several  went  to  Charlottetown  and  transshipped  by  the  Commerce, 
which  was  then  running. 

Q.  You  have  made  the  average  for  each  of  two  trips  350.  Would  it 
be  greater  if  the  vessel  made  a  third  trip  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  for  two  trips,  that  would  make  700  barrels  in  the  coarse  of 
the  seasou.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  crews  are 
hired  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  \he  practice  in  this  respect! — A.  They  go  on  shares  gen- 
erally. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  a  75  ton  schooner  take? — A.  Fifteen  or 
sixteen. 

Q.  To  catch  700  barrels?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  bushels  of  salt  would  this  require? — A.  One  and  a  half 
bashels  will  cure  a  barrel  of  fish ;  that  is  about  the  estimate. 

Q.  Thtit  would  make  about  1,000  barrels? — A.  Yes.  The  fishermen 
have  to  find  their  part  of  the  outfitting,  such  as  barrels  and  bait,  and 
pay  the  cook.  I  believe  that  the  cook  is  the  best  man  on  board ;  he  gets 
wages  and  catches  fish. 

Q.  What  would  700  empty  barrels  cost? — A.  They  are  worth  from  60 
to  75  cents  a  barrel. 

Q.  Would  700  barrels  at  75  cents  each  make  $525  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  of  bait  would  they  take? — A.  About  80  for  a 
Tessel  of  that  description. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  for  it  ?  I  suppose  there  would  be  a  lot  of  men- 
haden ? — ^A.  The  bait  would  consist  of  porgies  and  clams.  They  would 
cost  from  $4  to  $5  a  barrel. 

Q.  At  about  $5,  that  would  make  $400  ?^ A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  would  the  salt  cost  a  bushel? — A.  From  20  to  23  cents. 

Q.  At  25  cents,  1,000  bushels  would  cost  $250  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q«  What  about  the  provision  for  the  whole  season.  It  would  last 
about  four  months,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes;  the  provisions  I  should  think 
would  cost  from  $10  to  $12  a  month. 

Q.  And  at  $12  a  month  for  these  16  men  would  make  how  much  ? — 
A.  $192. 

Q.  And  four  times  that  would  be  how  much  ? — A.  $768. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  other  outfittin?s,  lines,  and  port- 
oharges,  &c.  ? — A.  One  or  two  mills  to  grind  bait  would  be  required, 
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and  they  would  cost  from  $12  to  $15  each.    The  lines,  hooks,  forks,  and 
such  like,  used  on  board  would  cost  about  $150. 

Q.  Do  the  mills  last  for  more  than  one  season  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  They  are  not  used  up  in  one  season  f — A.  They  are  pretty  well 
used  up  then,  after  having  been  grinding  continuously.  The  knives 
would  be  pretty  well  destroyed. 

Q.  I  believe  that  the  crew  have  to  pay  for  a  part  of  the  packing  out  T— 
A«  I  do  not  know  what  they  pay ;  it  is  about  three-quarters  I  think. 

Q.  What  does  the  packing  out  cost  ? — A.  About  60  or  75  cents. 

Q.  If  75  cents,  it  would  be,  for  700  barrels,  $525 1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  much,  on  the  average,  wonld  these  700  barrels  cost  f — A. 
I  could  not  say  exactly.  The  mackerel  is  sometimes  worth  $20,  and 
sometimes  $15.  I  have  heard  that  it  has  been  sold  as  high  as  $28  and 
$30. 

Q.  Would  ycu  call  $12  a  barrel  a  low  average  t — A.  It  would  be  a  fair 
one.    I  think  from  $12  to  $14  would  be  so. 

Q.  And  at  $12  a  barrel  how  much  would  700  barrels  be  worth  ? — A 
$8,400. 

Q.  Will  you  add  up  the  expenses  you  have  mentioned  I — A.  They 
amount  to  $2,618. 

Q.  Deduct  $2,618  from  $8,400  ?— A.  That  leaves  $5,782. 

Q.  And  that,  according  to  your  calculation,  is  what  such  a  vessel 
would  make  during  a  season ! — A.  I  suppose  that  such  would  be  the 
result. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  vessel  was  chartered  from  the  owners,  what  do 
you  understand,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  business  and  the  conver- 
sation you  have  had  with  American  shipmasters,  would  be  a  fair  charter 
a  month  for  a  vessel  of  75  tons  ? — A.  I  should  say  from  $250  or  $300  a 
mouth. 

Q.  About  $300  would  be  the  outside  figure,  in  your  judgment  f — ^A. 
Tea. 

Q.  The  owners,  in  addition,  get  at  least  $1,200  for  the  charter,  and 
deducting  from  $5,782  the  amount  of  the  charter,  $1,200,  how  mnch 
wonld  be  left  f — A.  $4,582. 

Q.  And  dividing  that  among  sixteen  men,  how  much  wonld  each 
get  f— A.  About  $298. 

Q.  About  $300  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  over  $71  a  month,  for  four  months,  for  each  man !— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Making  it  $286  each,  what  would  it  be — $70  and  upward? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  pretty  good  wages  for  them  to  make  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  far  as  yon  are  aware,  the  American  fishermen  who  comA  to  oar 
ports  do  not  confer  any  special  advantage  at  all  on  our  people  f — A.  Not 
any  very  groat  advantage,  because  they  do  not  deal  with  us  to  any  great 
extent,  as  far  as  the  Magdalen  Islands  are  concerned.  They  do  not  lay 
out  any  money  there  except  a  few  dollars  for  extra  labor  required  in  their 
fishing  operations. 

Q.  And  that  is  merely  an  individual  matter — it  is  of  no  general  bene- 
fit at  all  I— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  American  waters  of  the  slightest 
benefit  whatever  to  any  Canadian  fishermen,  as  far  as  you  know  f — A*  I 
never  knew  any  one  go  from  our  neighborhood  to  their  waters. 

Q.  What  do  the  Americans  themselves  say  about  their  own  waters  t— 
A.  That  they  were  overfished,  and  that  the  American  fishermen  have 
destroyed  them  by  their  mode  of  fishing. 

Q.  What  do  they  say  about  the  privilege  of  fishing  inshore  on  the 
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Canadian  coast? — A.  That  it  is  a  very  great  privilege,  because  they 
are  not  stopped  as  they  were  some  years  ago  by  the  Dominion  police, 
and  annoyed,  now  that  they  have  free  access  to  oar  waters. 

Q.  In  yoar  opinion,  and  in  theirs  also,  without  that  privilege  they  oonld 
not  prosecute  the  fisheries  in  the  gulf  at  all  ? — A.  No ;  not  successfully. 

Q.  Then  they  would  not  come  at  all ;  they  would  not  do  so  from  year 
to  year  and  ruin  themselves,  not  being  successful  f — A.  They  could  come 
here  in  a  manner,  but  their  time  would  be  lost.  It  would  not  be  worth 
their  while  to  come. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  were  a  native  of  the  Magdalen  Inlands? — 
A.  No ;  I  am  an  Englishman  by  birth.  I  spent  my  early  days  in  the 
United  States,  and  latterly  I  have  lived  in  Canada. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  these  islands  to  livef — A.  My  apimintment 
in  the  customs  dates  from  1852. 

Q.  Was  that  the  beginning  of  your  residence  there  ? — A.  I  had  been 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  islands  for  several  years  previously. 

Q.  Was  that  the  beginning  of  your  residence  there ! — A.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  my  permanent  residence.  I  have  only  been  absent  four  or 
five  times  since,  and  only  in  the  winter  season. 

Q.  Where  did  you  then  go  ? — A.  In  part  to  the  United  States  and  in 
part  to  Halifax,  in  Canada.    Two  years  ago  I  was  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  that  the  Americans  gain  in  the  way  of 
rights  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871  ? — 
A.  The  privilege  of  fishing  from  the  shore ;  and  if  this  Swedish  market 
is  going  to  prove  profitable,  as  I  presume  will  be  the  case,  they  have  the 
great  Advantage  of  doing  as  they  have  done  during  the  last  two  years, 
landing  without  being  subject  to  any  warehouse  or  customs  regulations, 
and  curing  fish  on  the  shore.    This  is  very  valuable. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Americans  are  given  that  right  by 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  t — A.  I  understand  so. 

Q.  By  the  treaty  of  1871  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  gain  that  by  the  treaty  ? — A.  They  gain  the  privilege  of 
landing  without  being  subject  to  customs  regulations ;  and  1,000  barrels 
with  a  17^  per  cent,  duty  would  make  one  item  of  expense.  The  next 
benefit  they  enjoy  is  the  privilege  of  putting  the  barrels  on  shore  with- 
oat  being  subject  to  warehousing,  &c.,  for  which  they  would  have  to 
pay.    This  is  a  very  great  privilege. 

Q.  What  rights  do  you  understand  that  the  Americans  gain  by  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  in  your  island  ? — A.  I  understand  that  according 
to  this  treaty  they  have  the  privilege  in  common  with  ourselves  of  car- 
rying on  the  fisheries  on  land ;  previously  they  did  not  have  the  right 
to  land  their  fish. 

Q.  You  think  that  they  thus  gained  the  right  to  fish  from  the  shore  t 
— A.  Yes;  also  of  drying  anl  curing  their  fish  on  shore. 

Q.  Do  they  gain  the  right  of  fishing  on  shore  f — A.  I  do  not  see  much 
of  a  right  in  fishing;  but  the  privilege  of  packing  and  curing  their  fish 
on  shore  is  a  great  advantage. 

Q.  They  do  not  land  to  catch  fish  from  your  rocks  or  beaches,  do 
they  t — A.  They  haul  in  the  seines  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Treaty  of  Washington  gives  the 
Americans  the  right  to  laud  and  haul  their  seines  on  the  Magdalen  Isl- 
ands?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  They  gained  that  right  by  this  treaty  ? — A.  Yes;  previously, 
although  they  did  so  for  many  years,  it  was  only  with  our  permission. 
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Q.  Do  you  anderstand  that  they  gained  any  other  right  by  this  treaty  t 
— A.  They  coald  land  their  outfittings  and  pack  and  cure  their  fish,  aud 
also  erect  buildings. 

Q.  They  have  thus  obtained  the  right  to  erect  buildings  for  fishing 
purposes! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  also  tiO  erect  buildings  to  lodge  in  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  also  obtained  the  right  to  land  their  salt  barrds,  &c.?— -A. 
All  fishing  ontfittings. 

Q.  They  could  take  them  on  shore? — A.  Yes,  and  ship  them  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 

Q.  And  you  understand  that  all  these  rights  were  gained  through  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  in  which  your  people  have  been  instructed  f— A. 
Various  instractions  have  been  issued  in  this  regard. 

Q.  In  your  conversations  is  that  the  general  opinion  on  the  islands  !— 
A.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  had  any  conversation  respecting  it,  other 
than  when  this  man  came  from  Proyincetown,  and  put  up  these  estab- 
lishments there,  they  themselves  assumed  that  they  had  authority  to  do 
so  under  this  treaty.  They  told  me  so  when  I  said  that  they  had  no 
business  to  land.  GThey  alleged  that  under  this  treaty  they  had  a  right 
to  land  where  they  liked,  and  erect  buildings  and  do  as  they  chose.  I 
did  not  myself  so  understand  the  treaty.  I  told  them  that  they  had  no 
right  to  land  without  permission.  I  did  not,  however,  interfere  with 
them,  and  always  allowed  them  to  do  so. 

Q.  I  asked  you  bow  you  understood  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and 
you  answered  differently  ? — A.  It  gave  them  the  privilege  to  land  and 
erect  buildings. 

Q.  Then  you  agreed  with  them  about  it  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  time  you  gave  them  permission  to  land  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  never  written  for  instructions  to  headquarters  to  know 
whether  the  Americans  had  the  right  to  land  and  erect  buildings  T — A 
I  have  written  to  the  inland  revenue  department,  but  I  was  led  to 
understand  last  year  that  I  was  not  to  take  any  proceedings  until  further 
instructions  arrived,  as  the  treaty  was  pending  and  nothing  was  settled, 
and  to  let  things  remain  as  they  were.  I  asked  what  should  be  done 
under  the  circumstances,  but  I  received  no  further  instructions  respect- 
ing it.  It  was  understood  that  the  arrangea>ents  to  be  made  under  the 
treaty  were  pending,  and  that  we  were  not  meanwhile  to  get  into  trouble 
with  United  States  citizens. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  authorities  that  you  had  told  this  American  cap- 
tain  he  had  no  right  under  this  treaty  to  land,  erect  buildings,  or  trans- 
ship  t — A.  He  told  me  he  had  such  a  right. 

Q.  And  then  you  wrote  for  instructions  f — A.  I  stated  in  my  annual 
report  in  autumn  what  I  had  done. 

Q.  And  the  answer  you  received  was  not  to  interfere  t — A.  I  did  not 
obtain  an  official  answer,  but  so  I  was  given  to  understand. 

Q.  How  were  you  so  given  to  understand  f — ^A.  I  heard  indirectly 
that  I  was  not  to  int^fere  with  United  States  fishermen  in  consequence 
of  this  treaty  being  pending. 

Q.  How  did  you  hear  that  indirectly  t — A.  In  conversation  with  per- 
sons on  the  mainland,  during  the  winter  season.  I  reported  the  facts 
late  in  the  autumn.  This  occurred  last  year.  I  have  had  no  reply  fh>m 
the  department,  but  I  was  told,  as  I  have  mentioned,  by  several  partiee. 

Q.  You  received  no  official  information  on  the  subject  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Either  by  letter  or  word  of  mouth  t — A.  I  received  nothing  of  an 
official  character  in  this  respect. 
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Q.  Have  you  obtained  any  information  on  the  point  which  yon  con- 
sidered to  have  come  directly  or  indirectly  from  an  official  scarce  ? — A.. 
Nothing,  save  from  hearsay,  from  parties  outside.  Nothing  was  directly 
i*ommouicated  by  the  department.    I  have  had  no  reply. 

Q.  Then  what  yon  did  rests  on  your  own  responsibility;  you  coald 
not  hold  any  one  else  responsible  for  it  f — A.  No. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  the  Americans  erected  buildings  on  the  Magda- 
len Islands? — A.  They  have  put  up  a  dwelling-house  and  fishing  stages. 
We  have  four  establishments  there  now.  I  have  with  me  a  manifest 
from  Provincetown  of  the  articles  they  brought  with  them.  The  men 
left  on  the  island  are  connected  with  vessels  which  fish  outside ;  these 
vessels  are  fitted  out  for  summer  fishing;  they  land  two  men  and  a 
number  of  nets,  lines,  provisions,  barrels,  &c.;  in  the  antumn  they  call 
for  these  men  and  take  away  the  catch,  which  they  sbip  home  in  some 
other  vessel  from  the  Strait  of  Cause;  they  clear  at  the  custom  house 
what  they  take  away. 

Q.  They  give  you  an  invoice  ? — A.  A  manifest. 

Q.  Then  you  can  compare  the  manitest  with  what  they  landed ! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Then  3'on  are  satisfied  with  that  arrangement! — A.  In  this  way: 
I  considered  that  these  things  were  intended  for  fishing  purposed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  provisions.  I  had  no  instructions  to  subject  them 
to  warehouse  or  custom  regulations,  any  further  than  I  should  see  that 
they  had  uo  goods  for  sale  with  them. 

Q.  Yon  saw  that  they  brought  no  merchandise  for  sale! — A.  Yes; 
bat  they  brought  ashore  fishing-gear,  salt,  &c. 

Q.  How  many  such  cases  have  occurred  within  the  last  two  years! — 
A.  The  first  year  one  establishment  was  erected  and  last  3'ear  four.  The 
former  used  135  nets  and  the  latter  120  nets. 

Q.  What  do  they  catch  in  their  seines! — A.  Mackerel,  cod,  and  fiit 
herrings. 

Q.  Do  they  buy  anything  on  shore  to  supply  their  wants! — A.  I  sup- 
pose that  they  would  require  to  purchane  something  while  on  shore. 
Tbey  bring  provisions  with  them,  such  as  flour,  &c.;  they  might  buy 
small  stores,  such  as  a  pound  of  tea,  &c.,  but  it  would  not  be  to  any 
great  extent 

Q.  This  would  be  of  some  little  benefit  to  the  people! — A.  Yes;  but 
more  of  a  benefit  to  themselves,  of  course. 

Q.  Still  it  is  a  benefit! — A.  Yes;  the  men  mentioned  have  done  very 
well  since  they  came  there;  they  have  caught  a  good  many  fish. 

Q.  flow  do  the  American  vessels  save  lighterage! — A.  For  the  Swe- 
dish market  the  fish  have  to  be  packed  in  a  peculiar  manner;  they  must 
be  taken  before  they  spawn,  when  the  roe  is  in  them,  and  when  they 
are  large  and  full.  They  are  uo  use  afterward,  and  this  has  got  to  be 
done  during  the  short  time  that  these  fish  are  on  our  coast.  The  men, 
ooDsequently,  must  catch  a  great  many  and  attend  them  at  their  leisure. 

Q.  Yon  speak  of  Swedes! — A.  Yes;  I  referto  the  American  vesselswhich 
take  fish  to  the  American  Swedish  market.  A  vessel  requiring  3,000 
barrels  would  be  a  large  vessel.  The  Hattie  H.  Grove,  of  Oloucester, 
required  so  many ;  and  these  could  not  be  caught  and  cared  for  in  a 
short  time  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel.  They  must  either,  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, bring  some  other  vessel  as  a  tender  or  lighter  and  load  outside, 
discharging  and  packing  the  empty  barrels  afloat,  or  they  must  land  the 
barrels  on  shore.  Now  they  came  to  ask  permission  to  land  the  barrels 
as  they  could  not  find  room  for  them  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  prosecute  the  fishery.    They  took  the  barrels  off  shore 
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at  their  leisare,  and  I  allowed  them  to  do  so.  Several  hundred  of  them 
were  landed  on  the  beach.  Last  year  they  packed  the  fish  on  the  shore, 
to  which  place  the  fish  were  broaght.  Yon  will  understand  that  when 
fish  are  thrown  into  a  barrel  they  will  sink,  and  a  barrel,  when  well 
packed,  will  contain  abont  a  barrel  and  a  half  of  fish  in  the  ordinary 
state.    They  pay  from  6  to  7  and  8  cents  for  packing. 

Q.  Who  does  the  packing  ? — A.  Their  own  people  and  girls  and  women 
who  live  on  shore. 

Q.  They  employ  people  who  live  on  shore  to  help  them  f — A.  Yes ; 
and  they  pay  about  9  cents  a  barrel  for  it — from  8  to  10  cents  a 
barrel  for  taking  ont  the  gills  and  packing.  These  persons  have  princi- 
pally come  from  Gloucester;  they  bring  their  barrels  and  load  their 
vessels.  One  firm  from  Gloucester  brought  two  vessels  to  fish  and  load; 
one  vessel  was  loaded  and  sent  to  Sweden. 

Q.  If  they  do  not  bring  their  own  lighters,  they  use  boafjs  which  they 
obtain  from  the  shore  T — A.  They  land  the  barrels  on  shore,  and  pack 
them  after  the  fish  are  once  taken. 

Q.  What  boats  do  they  use  for  landing! — A.  Their  own.  Each  ves- 
sel will  have  four  or  five  boats. 

Q.  They  will  do  what  business  is  required  T — A.  Yes,  they  have  seines 
with  them ;  the  fish  are  hauled  in  the  seines  and  brought  into  the  har- 
bor and  put  into  the  barrels  from  the  boats. 

Q.  The  fish  are  taken  on  shore  in  the  boats  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  does  not  apply  to  mackerel  T — A.  I  am  speaking  of  herring. 
No  mackerel  are  caught,  to  any  extent,  except  by  these  Provincetown 
people.  This  busines  is  only  in  its  infancy  now,  but  next  year  I  presume 
that  a  much  larger  business  may  be  done.   * 

Q.  Are  their  boats  brought  all  the  way  from  the  States ;  do  they  not 
hire  boats  at  (Janso  and  elsewhere  for  the  purpose! — A.  Some  bring 
their  own  boats  and  others  hire  their  boats.  Some  bargain  with  the 
people  to  bring  the  fish  out  of  the  seines  on  shore ;  3  or  4  cents  a  barrel  is 
paid  for  this  work.  The  fish  have  to  be  caught  there  in  a  very  short 
time.    Once  barreled  they  are  saved  with  salt. 

Q.  They  want  to  land  the  fish  T — A.  Yes. 

<j.  And  that  must  be  done  quickly! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  sometimes  they  employ  people  on  shore  in  this  relation  Y — A. 
Yes ;  a  boat  will  cari^y  from  20  to  30  barrels  of  fish. 

Q.  It  depends  on  the  quantity  they  have  to  land  t — A.  From  2,000  to 
3,000  and  4,000  barrels  will  be  landed  about  the  same  time. 

Q.  This  makes  things  pretty  lively  in  the  neighborhood  T — ^A.  I  have 
counted  700  boats  in  operation  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  many  boats  on  the  island  T — A.  Of  course ;  the  fish- 
ermen there  own  several  hundred  boats. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  mackerel  spawn  about  the  Magdalen  Islands  Y — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  spawn,  also,  on  the  numerous  banks  and  shoals  in  the 
GulfT— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  after  they  have  spawned  they  leave  the 
islands? — A.  Yes;  and  go  into  deeper  water,  off  shore,  until  they 
recruit,  I  presume,  because  they  are  sick,  or  are  supposed  to  be  so, 
after  spawning.  As  soon  as  they  come  in,  the  scales  fall  off  their  eyes. 
^Sometimes  they  are  caught  with  half  of  these  sea  es  on. 

Q.  When  do  they  come  back? — A.  In  about  three  weeks  or  a  month 
sometimes.  I  imagine  that  this  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water.  When  it  is  very  raw  and  cold,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  ice,  they  are  later.    The  latest  period  ever  known  is  about  the 
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12th  or  the  15th  of  Jane ;  bat  they  generally  come  aboat  the  Ist  of 
Jane. 

Q.  YoQ  consider  it  dangerous  for  vessels  to  fish  off  the  Magdalen 
Islands  T — A.  It  is  considerod  to  be  a  very  dangerous  coast. 

Q.  The  safe  coarse  to  parsoe  there  is  to  have  boats  to  go  oat  in  and 
to  come  right  back  in  T — A.  Tes ;  from  the  shore. 

Q.  And  they  haal  the  boats  apon  the  shore,  where  there  is  no  harbor  T — 
A.  In  Amherst  Harbor  they  can  float,  bat  in  many  places  they  have  to 
haal  them  ap  on  the  beach  every  time  they  come  in. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  hire  boats  for  fishing  T — A.  When  the  fish  were 
fonnd  to  be  close  inshore  I  have  known  them  to  come  to  oar  place  and 
get  vessels. 

Q.  And  hire  boats  when  the  fish  were  close  inshore  T — A.  Yes ;  and 
go  on  the  other  shore  and  fish. 

Q.  Do  they  hire  boats  to  fish  close  in  on  yoar  own  shore  T — A.  No ; 
they  do  not  fish  on  oar  shore  for  mackerel,  anless  the  wind  is  offshore. 
It  is  nnsafe  for  vessels  to  do  otherwise.  A  boat  coald  not  fish  for  mack- 
erel aroand  oar  shore  oatside,  except  at  the  moath  of  the  harbor,  from 
whence  they  can  ran  back  immediately.  For  three  weeks  previous  to 
my  departure  no  boats  dare  go  out  of  the  harbor.  The  fishermen  there 
are  doing  nothing. 

Q.  Have  you  bad  any  experience  with  respect  to  the  offal  grievance 
at  your  island  t — A.  O,  yes ;  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  while  they  are 
dressing  the  fish,  when  the  offal  is  driven  inshore  you  can  scarcely  stand 
on  the  beach  in  consequence  of  the  offensive  odor  emanating  from  it 
This  is  not  the  case  so  mnch  with  mackerel  offal,  because  mackerel  are 
not  taken  on  our  shores  in  emfficient  quantities  to  cause  such  an  effect; 
bat  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  herring  are  taken  along  our 
coast 

Q.  What  do  your  people  do  with  the  offal  of  the  herring  which  they 
catch  f — A.  They  bring  it  on  shore. 

Q.  Who  do  not  do  so  T — ^A.  The  men  on  the  vessels  which  come  into 
the  harbor. 

Q.  If  the  vessels  lie  in  smooth  water  in  the  harbor,  then  you  think 
that  the  offal  is  a  nuisance  f — A.  Yes ;  or  when  they  are  near  the  shore. 

Q.  Suppose  that  they  are  a  little  distance  off,  a  mile  or  two,  where 
the  sea  is  disturbed  by  the  wind,  is  it  a  nuisance  then  f — A.  The  Mag- 
dalen Islands  in  this  respect  would  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ; 
the  sea  being  very  seldom  smooth  there,  of  course  this  disturbs  the 
offal,  but  when  this  comes  on  shore  it  is  very  offensive.  The  water  in 
the  harbor  is  only  10  or  12  feet  deep. 

Q.  The  harbor  is  very  shallow  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  no  regulations  prohibiting  the  throwing  of  offal  into  the 
harbor  f — ^A.  Yes ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  put  them  in  force.  I  do  all 
I  can  to  prevent  it,  but  one  man  can  scarcely  perform  this  duty  all  alone, 
so  far  from  the  reach  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

Q.  If  the  vessels  are  drifting  while  the  offal  is  thrown  overboard  this 
does  not  come  in  in  a  mass  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  the  offal  of  cod  or  of  mackerel  or  of  herring  f — ^A. 
I  refer  to  herring  offal.  God  offal  is  a  different  thing.  It  is  much  more 
destructive  and  injurious  to  the  fish,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  other. 

Q.  God  offial  is  worse  than  mackerel  or  herring  offal  T — A.  Yes ;  much 
more  so. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  troubled  with  much  of  this  offal  T — A.  Not  when 
they  fish  offshore.    They  generally  fish  for  cod  on  these  banks  and 
shoals.    The  fish  become  poisoned  with  the  offal  that  is  thrown  over- 
31  F 
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board,  and  leave  the  groands.    The  water  is  polluted,  and  besides  a 
quantity  of  other  fish  and  of  roe  is  thus  destroyed. 

Q.  Why  do  the  fishermen  act  in  this  manner  f^-A.  I  have  asked  the 
fishermen  that  question,  and  they  say  that  they  have  fitted  out  to  catch 
fish,  and  are  bound  to  do  so ;  that  they  must  catch  the  fish ;  and  that 
if  they  do  not  follow  this  method  their  neighbors  will.  The  groands 
are,  in  fact,  at  times,  made  so  foul  and  so  polluted  that  they  themselves 
have  to  leave  them. 

Q.  Are  they  not  thus  destroying  the  catch  all  the  timet — A.  Greater 
difOicalty  is  now  experienced  in  catching  cod  than  was  the  case  formerly. 
The  fishermen  consequently  complain  of  this.  I  may  say  that  they 
admit  they  are  ruining  the  fisheries^  but  they  do  not  mind  that.  They 
say  these  will  last  their  time.  In  my  opinion  a  great  advantage  would 
be  gained  if  the  two  governments  could  unite  and  forbid  seining  and 
the  use  of  trawling-lines  for  a  number  of  years.  Some  mode  should  be 
contrived,  by  means  of  boxes  or  chests  placed  on  board  vessels,  for  the 
deposit  of  this  offal,  then  the  vessels  could  run  inshore  every  week  and 
throw  it  overboard.  The  present  practice  does  a  great  deal  of  harm  to 
the  fisheries.    It  is  very  destructive. 

Q.  It  could  be  taken  out  into  the  ocean,  clear  of  the  banks,  shoals^ 
&c.t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  tide  or  a  strong  wind  or  anything  of  that  kind  would  disperse 
it,  would  it  not ! — A.  Around  the  Magdalen  Islands  the  water  is  not 
usually  deep,  but  shoaly.  It  has  a  depth  of  from  six  to  seven  fathoms, 
at  least,  within  two  or  three  miles  from  the  shore ;  while  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  shore  in  New  Brunswick  it  is  to  be  found  from  50  to 
60  and  70  fathoms  in  depth. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  men  employed  on  board  American  vessels 
during  the  last  25  years  have  been,  in  your  opinion,  British  subjects  f — 
A.  A  great  many  have  been  so.  I  think  that  two-thirds  of  them  have 
been  British  subjects. 

Q.  And  do  they  usually  work  on  shares  f — A.  A  few  work  on  wages. 

Q.  You  have  no  vessels  on  which  to  employ  the  people  of  the  islands  t — 
A.  We  have  very  excellent  fishing-boats,  and  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
schooners. 

Q.  Where  have  the  large  proportion  of  fishermen  found  employment, 
on  board  American  vessels  T — A.  Not  our  men ;  they  are  generally 
employed  by  the  Jersey  houses  and  the  Labrador  fishermen. 

Q.  Take  British  America  altogether.  United  States  vessels  farnish 
employment  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  crews  f  — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  not  many  vessels  in  British  America,  over  60  tons, 
engaged  in  fishing,  are  there  ? — A.  I  think  within  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  largei"  class  of  vessels,  some  90  or  95  tons. 

Q.  Not  many  ? — ^A.  Not  many.  About  60  tons  would  be  a  fair  average 
for  our  vessels. 

Q.  You  have  none;  they  have  none  about  Qaspe  or  what, we  call  the 
West  Coast  T — A.  They  all  pursue  boat-fishing  there. 

Q.  And  there  are  only  40  at  Prince  Edward  Island.  So  that  taking 
the  whole  together,  the  number  of  vessels  that  would  go  out  to  be  gone 
weeks,  and  cure  large  quantities  of  fish,  is  but  few  in  all  British 
America  f — A.  But  these  people  don't  return  again  to  the  island.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  become  residents  of  the  United  States  and  become 
naturalized. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that? — A.  If  they  don't  become  naturalized  they 
pass  as  Yankees.    I  must  say  it  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  these 
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people  give  as  the  most  trouble.  They  are  all  Yankees  and  fchey  claim 
the  protection  of  the  stars  and  stripes. 

Q.  Ton  were  asked  some  qnestions,  the  object  of  which  seemed  to  be 
to  ascertain  how  mach  a  fisherman  made  on  an  American  vessel,  you 
supposing  that  the  vessel  had  on  board  350  barrels.  Is  that  the 
namberf — ^A.  Yes;  about  that.  That  is  what  I  have  heard  them  say, 
and  that  is  my  experience;  if  they  fit  out  for  400  barrels,  350  would  be 
the  average. 

Q.  That  would  be  350  barrels  put  on  board Y — A.  Yes;  each  trip. 

Q.  Making,  if  they  have  two  trips,  700  barrels  T — A.  Yes. 

Q«  You  have  supposed  all  these  barrels  to  be  taken  home  full  T — A. 
Yes ;  they  generally  remain  there  until  they  can  fill  them,  if  possible. 

Q.  You  assume  that  every  barrel  went  home  full  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  made  up  your  account  and  took  the  product  of  all 
those  barrels  full,  and  ascertained  the  crew's  share,  did  you  deduct  what 
the  crew's  share  was  worth  from  the  whole  sum,  or  from  the  owner's 
half  f — A.  We  deducted  the  expenses ;  assuming  the  mackerel  to  bring 
$12  per  barrel  in  the  United  States,  there  would  be  received  $8,400, 
from  which  deduct  $2,618. 

Q.  Do  you  deduct  from  that  the  crew's  share! — A.  The  crew  would 
have  half  the  fish ;  $5,782  would  remain  between  ship  and  crew. 

Q.  What  do  you  deduct  from  the  gross  sales  of  the  700  barrels  T — A. 
I  deduct  outfit. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  outfit  f — A.  Barrels,  salt,  bait,  provisions, 
lines,  and  packing. 

Q.  What  do  you  deduct  in  the  first  instance  f — A.  I  deduct  the  whole 
oost  of  the  outfit. 

Q.  With  regard  to  outfit,  does  not  the  owner  furnish  the  saltf — A. 


Q.  You  take,  in  the  first  place,  700  barrels,  at  $12  per  barrel,  which 
gives  you  $8,400.  What  do  you  deduct  before  jou  divide  between 
owners  and  crewT — A.  I  deduct  the  cost  of  the  barrels,  salt,  provisions, 
and  lines. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  allow  for  each  t  What  is  the  first  item  to  be 
be  deducted  t — A.  Barrels. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  f — A.  700  barrels,  at  75  cents  each,  or  $525. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  item  t — A.  Salt ;  1,000  bags,  at  25  cents  each,  or 
$250. 

Q.  What  next  f — A.  Provisions,  $768,  taking  4  months,  16  men,  at  $12 
per  month  each.    For  packing  out,  $525. 

Q.  Do  you  take  that  from  the  gross  sales  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  not  the  crew  bear  a  share  of  that  f — A.  Yes,  but  we  calculate 
that  after.  The  crew  bear  half  of  that  That  is  what  I  have  heard  it 
oost  for  packing  when  they  arrived  home. 

Q.  You  mean  packing  out  when  they  reach  home  at  Qloucester,  be- 
fore the  fish  are  put  in  the  market  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  next  do  you  deduct  irom  the  gross  sales  t — A.  There  is  the 
crew  ;  they  would  have  half  of  the  fish. 

Q.  Have  you  deducted  all  you  wish  to  deduct  from  the  gross  sales  f — 
A.  There  is  the  charter  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  Have  you  deducted  all  you  intend  to  deduct  from  the  gross 
sales  f    What  would  you  put  the  provisions  at  f — ^A.  At  $768. 

Q.  Next  to  provisions,  what  do  you  deduct  from  the  gross  sales  t — ^A. 
That  is  all. 

Q.  How  much  does  it  amount  to  f — A.  $2,418.  No,  these  items  only 
amount  to  $1,218. 
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Q.  Is  there  anything  else  which  shoald  be  dedacted  t — A.  There  are 
barrels,  salt,  provisions,  lines,  packing  oat,  and  charter. 

Q.  How  mnch  for  lines  f — A.  $150. 

Q.  Packing  oat  how  mach  T — A.  $525. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else  to  be  taken  oat  of  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  T — A.  Half  of  the  fish  for  the  crew. 

Q.  Are  yoa  sure  these  items  come  to  $2,418  f — A.  They  amoant  to 
$1,218. 

Q.  Do  you  now  divide  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  ranch  is  half  the  catch  f— A.  $4,200  for  half  of  the  fish. 

Q.  From  $4,200  dedact  that  amoant,  is  not  that  the  next  process  t 
What  is  the  result  of  itt— A.  $2,982. 

Q.  You  leave  the  crew  bow  much! — A.  The  crew  woald  have  $4,200 
less  half  of  the  expenses  they  have  to  pay. 

Q.  You  have  $8,400  as  the  gross  receipts  of  the  sales;  how  mach  was 
the  amoant  you  found  you  had  deducted  from  the  $8,400  f — A.  The 
amount  of  the  expenses  as  they  appear  is  $1,218. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  items  compose  $1,218  f — ^A.  $525  for  barrels, 
$250  for  salt,  $768  for  provisions,  $150  for  lines  and  so  forth,  and  $525 
for  packing  out. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  mistake  in  your  addition ;  what  is  the  amoant 
now  !— A.  $2,218. 

Q.  The  result  is  $6,182 ;  is  that  what  you  make  it f— A.  Yes;  $6,182. 

Q.  Has  any  item  been  omitted  which  should  be  deducted  f— A.  This 
would  be  the  sum  of  money  due  between  the  owners  and  the  ship. 

Q.  What  is  the  half  of  that  t— A.  $3,091. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  to  be  deducted  from  that  half  before  yoa  divide 
it  among  the  men  ? — ^A.  It  is  to  be  divided  among  the  men. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  allow  fort — ^A.  There  are  sixteen  men« 
They  have  to  pay  the  cook  something. 

Q.  How  much  for  the  cook  f — A.  I  cannot  remember  what  sum  I  gave. 

Q.  You  must  give  us  the  amount  according  to  your  knowledge  f — ^A. 
About  $30  per  month. 

Q.  That  would  be  $120 f— A.  Yes;  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  cook's  amount  should  come  out  of  the  whole 
sum  f — A.  Out  of  the  crew'S  half. 

Q.  Does  not  the  owner  pay  half  f — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  The  crew's  half  is  $3,091  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  find  out  how  much  each  man  gets,  supposing  there 
are  16  men. — A.  Each  man's  share  is  $222. 

Q.  $3,901  you  have  reckoned  is  the  crew's  share.  Now  deduct  $120 
for  the  cooky  and  how  much  does  it  leave  T — A.  I  make  the  whole  amoant 
$7,073  that  would  be  due. 

Q.  No,  $6,182  you  made  it  out  to  be. — A.  There  are  other  things  to  be 
reckoned.    Those  things  are  only  part. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  $6,182  as  the  gross  result,  after  you  had  made 
deductions  t — A.  Yes,  $6,182.  There  is  something  to  be  added  to  that 
again,  because  the  crew  pays  half  of  that.  The  way  I  make  it  oat  is 
this:  the  crew's  share  would  be  $4,200,  less  half  they  have  to  pay. 

Q.  So  you  would  divide  the  gross  gains  into  two  parts  t — ^A.  $8,400  is 
the  gross  sum,  half  of  which  the  crew  would  receive,  less  the  amoant 
they  would  have  to  pay  to  the  outfitters. 

Q.  Supposing  $4,200  belonged  to  the  crew  in  the  first  instance,  what 
items  do  you  deduct? — A.  I  deduct  half  of  the  barrels,  half  of  the  pack- 
ing out,  and  the  cost  of  the  cook. 
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Q.  What  is  half  of  the  barrels!— A.  $262.50;  half  of  the  packing  oat 
is  Uie  same  sam,  $262;  for  the  cook,  $120;  making  $645. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  item  f — A.  I  don't  see  any  other  item. 

Q.  Don't  yoa  Mow  anything  for  inspection  ! — A.  That  is  what  we 
call  packing  oat.  I  have  not  l^n  in  the  business  myself,  bat  that  is 
what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  whether  the  crew  pay  for  the  inspection  or  any  share 
of  it  T — A.  75  cents  per  barrel  pays  for  packing  and  inspection. 

Q.  Ton  have  not  said  anything  aboat  bait? — A.  The  bait  is  to  be 
added,  $400,  half  of  which  is  $200.    I  omitted  the  item  of  bait. 

Q.  Oan  yoa  make  anything  oat  of  the  calcalation  T — A.  I  make  the 
same  items  you  have  got  there,  bat  I  scarcely  understand  what  yoa  wish 
me  to  do. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  find  oat  what  each  man  makes  T — A.  $209  each.  If 
the  crew  are  the  outfitters  of  the  vessel  and  charter  her,  the  share  of 
each  will  be  $284. 

Q.  Have  you,  since  you  gave  the  previous  result,  added  something  to 
the  crew  for  charter  T — A.  I  have  done  so. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  charge  each  man  for  charter ! — A.  The  charter 
is  out  of  the  whole. 

Q.  Have  you  deducted  the  charter  from  the  gross  sales  f  Would  yoa 
do  that  f  It  is  not  in  any  of  your  items  ? — A.  The  crew  would  receive 
at  first  $3,355,  but  there  would  be  the  charter,  $1,200. 

Q.  The  last  time  we  heard  from  you,  I  think  you  began  with  the  crew's 
half  at  $4,200 1— A.  $4,200  less  $845  for  half  of  bait,  the  whole  pay  of 
the  cook,  half  of  packing,  and  half  of  barrels,  which  gives  $3,355.  That 
would  be  their  share  of  the  fish. 

Q.  What  sum  is  half  of  the  barrels!— A.  $262.50;  half  of  the  pack- 
ing, including  inspection,  is  the  same  amount,  cook  $120,  and  half  of 
the  bait  $200. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  all  the  bait  to  be  bought  at  Gloucester  ! — A.  Yes, 
for  the  whole  voyage. 

Q.  All  the  bait  purchased  and  shipped  at  Gloucester  f — A.  It  could 
not  be  purchased  anywhere  else— the  same  description  of  bait. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  item  T — A.  That  is  all  I  deduct  from  the  crew, 
bat  I  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  charter  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  Have  you  added  to  $845  anything  f — A.  I  have  deducted  $845 
fh>m  $4,200. 

Q.  Having  got  $845,  have  you  added  anything  to  that  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  deducted  anything  before  you  divide  the  amount  among  16 
men  f — A.  No.  The  crew  are  entitled  to  $4,200,  less  $845,  which  leaves 
$3,355. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  that !  Do  you  divide  it  by  16  ! — A.  Yes ; 
with  the  addition  of  $1,200. 

Q.  When  did  you  add  $1,200 — at  what  stage  ? — A.  It  is  assumed. 

Q.  It  is  assumed  that  they  pay  nothing  tor  the  charter  t — A.  The 
owner  gets  the  benefit  of  that. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  divide  $3,355  into  16  parts  at  once! — A.  That 
woald  be  $209.    I  take  $209  as  the  share  of  their  fish. 

Q.  Have  you  deducted  anything  elsef  You  spoke  about  charter; 
have  you  deducted  anything  for  charter! — A.  The  men  got  that;  some- 
body must  have  the  $1,200. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  prices  at  which  you  have  calculated  the 
different  articles! — A.  I  assume  them  to  be  correct;  these  are  the  prices 
which  I  suppose  are  paid. 

Q.  When  you  put  down  so  much  for  salt,  bait,  and  barrels,  where  do 
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yoa  get  your  information  t — A.  My  position  leads  me  to  know  the  prioes 
of  these  articles,  as  many  of  them  pass  through  the  custom-hoase. 

Q.  And  also  the  price  of  mackerel  ? — A.  I  know  they  have  varied  in 
the  United  States  market  from  $10  to  $25. 

Q.  Yoa  never  knew  Ko.  3  mackerel  to  be  $25  f — A.  Very  few  which 
they  catch  are  No.  3. 

Q.  You  count  them  all  No.  If— A.  No.  1  and  2.  No.  2  from  the 
provinces  will,  in  many  cases,  prove  No.  1  on  inspection. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  a  good  deal  of  the  Swedish  trade ;  to  how  large 
an  extent  is  it  being  carried  on  from  the  Magdalen  Islands  t — ^A.  It  is 
in  the  second  year. 

Q.  How  many  fish  were  exported  to  Sweden  last  year  t — A.  900  bar- 
rels, one  vessel  only.    The  Herman  Badson,  of  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  herring  cost  per  barrel  f — A.  The  captain  him- 
self told  me  that  they  cost  $2  per  barrel  on  board. 

Q.  That  was  the  extent  of  the  Swedish  trade  last  year  t — A.  Yes,  last 
year. 

Q.  The  returns  are  not  made  up  for  this  yeart — A.  About  9,000  bar- 
rels will  be  sent  this  year. 

Q.  You  know  that  between  January  1  and  December  31,  1876,  900 
barrels  were  sent  at  $2  per  barrel. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  accounts  have  been  made  up  for  this  year  T — A.  There  are  one 
or  two  vessels  on  the  Newfoundland  shore 

Q.  It  is  an  experiment  altogether  this  year! — A.  Yes. 

Q..  You  don't  know  how  it  will  turn  outf — A.  No.  They  are  going 
into  it  pretty  largely. 

Q.  Do  the  returns  show  that  38,000  barrels,  valued  at  $76,000,  were 
exported  to  the  United  States  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  In  that  last  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Dana,  where  the  crew  take 
half  the  proceeds,  what  have  you  to  do  with  the  charter  f — A.  Nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  men  receive  $284  each  oat  of  the  whole  proceeds, 
or  about  $70  per  month. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  different  items  yon  gave  for  provisions,  salt,  bar- 
rels, and  so  forth,  did  you  get  the  information  from  captains? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  prices  were  fair  prices,  as  you  understood  from  the  captains  f — 
A.  Yes,  from  my  conversation  with  them. 

Q.  In  the  calculation  you  made  in  answer  to  my  question,  the  vessel 
was  assumed  to  be  chartered  by  the  crew  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  the  charter  did  come  in  T — A.  Yes ;  we  spoke  of  how 
much  the  charter  wonld  be.  We  had  $3,355,  and  throwing  in  the  char- 
ter of  the  vessel  would  make  the  sum  $4,550,  giving  each  man  $284. 

Q.  The  calculation  yon  made  to  me  was  not  a  calculation  based  apon 
the  crew  dividing  at  all? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Dana's  calculation  assumed  that  the  crew  were  not  the  char- 
terers, but  were  being  paid  by  taking  half  the  catch  t — A.  Yes. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  Gould  you  inform  me  whether  farming  is  pursued  to  any  extent 
on  your  islands  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  an  agricultural  population? — A.  Yes;  and  we  have  an 
Agricultural  Society  there. 

Q.  Are  you  more  dependent  on  your  fish  than  on  your  lands  T — A. 
For  the  last  few  years  they  have  cultivated  a  great  deal.  There  are 
some  fishermen  who  can  live  entirely  on  their  farms. 

Q.  You  have  fanning  land  on  your  islands  t — ^A.  Yes,  a  great  deaL 
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By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Don't  yoa  bring  yonr  provisions  from  abroad  T — A.  We  get  flour 
from  abroad. 

Q.  In  1871,  when  some  of  your  vessels  laden  with  provisions  were 
lo8t|  did  not  the  Province  of  Quebec  raise  a  subscription  to  prevent 
your  people  from  starving  T — A.  They  raised  a  subscription. 

Q.  And  sent  a  vessel  loaded  with  provisions  T— A.  They  sent  it  in 
this  way.  It  was  at  the  very  close  of  navigation,  and  the  report  was 
spread  that  the  whole  of  our  fishing  fleet,  12  or  14  vessels,  had  been 
lost,  and  the  Federal  Government  sent  a  vessel  down  with  provisions 
to  supply  the  people's  wants.    Some  of  the  flour  is  not  disposed  of  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  people  raise  anything  like  provisions 
sufficient  to  supply  themselves  f — A.  Not  flour. 

Q.  Oeneral  provisions  f  Do  they  raise  provisions  enough  of  any  kind 
to  support  themselves  f — A.  Butter  and  meat,  with  the  exception  of 
pork.    Fishermen  use  a  great  deal  of  pork. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  have  provisions  imported  from  abroad,  would  your 
people  be  kept  from  starving  f — A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  See  whether  this  was  true  in  1871 : 

The  inhabitanta  and  fiahermeD  of  the  Magdalen  Islanda  were  aa  nanal  permitted  to 
eatch  herring  for  their  own  atie  when  foreign  fishermen  allowed  them  to  do  so  in  their 
Mines  and  supplied  them  with  salt  to  oare  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  as  well  as 
regret  that  this  population,  which,  in  other  matters,  is  full  of  energy  to  encounter  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  the  sea,  and  marked  with  other  good  qualities,  should  be  so 
remiss  when  their  own  welfare  and  progress  are  concerned.  Herring  is  the  greatest 
source  of  the  waters  surrounding  the  Magdalen  Islands:  it  is  upon  this  product  the 
inhabitants  mostly  rely  for  their  winter  supplies.  Still,  strange  to  say,  for  the  last 
sixty  yaara  they  have  not  yet  sucoeeded  in  fishing  for  themselves,  being  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  kindness  of  mere  strangers  for  the  prinoii>ai  article  of  lood.  In  rain 
do  they  witness  the  abundance  of  food  which  a  kind  Providence  brings  to  their  very 
doors;  in  vain,  too,  they,  every  season,  see  strangers  come  from  distaoces  of  500  miles, 
or  more,  to  reap  this  rich  harvest  and  pocket  lar^  profits ;  nothing  moves  them. 
Should  yon  try  to  give  them  enconraffement  and  advise  them  to  form  partnerships  by 
dubbing  thirty  or  forty  together,  and  thus  procure  seines  and  salt,  ana  catch  the  fish, 
and  after  taking  their  own  supply  sell  all  the  balance  to  foreign  traders  who  would  only 
be  too  happy  to  buy  them,  your  kind  intentions  are  met  with  the  most  flimsy  objec- 
tions. It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  they  have  remained  what  they  were  sixty  years 
aga  They  give  yon  their  own  reasons  to  account  for  their  poverty ;  but  the  more  I 
see  of  them  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  this  poverty  must  be  traced  to  other  causes. 

Is  that  a  just  account  of  the  people  of  your  island  ? — A.  Of  some  of 
them. 

Q.  Is  that  a  just  account  of  the  state  of  your  people! — ^A.  If  you 
look  further  on  you  will  see  the  exports,  even  oats  and  grain. 

Q,  Is  it  a  just  account  of  the  state  of  the  people  in  1871! — A.  I  say 
it  is  not,  bemuse  although  the  people  are  indolent — a  great  many  of  the 
French  people — nevertheless,  I  think  if  we  were  thrown,  of  necessity^ 
on  our  own  resources,  we  could  grow  sufficient  to  keep  the  whole.  There 
are  78,000  acres  of  land  to  support  4,000  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  unjust  account! — A.  It  is  an  account 
from  superficial  observation ;  from  an  idea  the  writer  has  had. 

Q.  Try  1871. — A.  Government  report  says : 

I  took  occasion^  in  my  last  report,  to  allude  to  the  little  forethought  evinced  by  the 
islanders  in  providing  means  for  successfnlly  prosecuting  the  herring  fishery,  upon 
which  they  mostly  depend  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families  when  the 
other  fisheries  or  the  narvests  fail ;  but  never  was  that  improvidence  of  the  future 
more  clearly  seen  than  during  the  past  year,  and  never  was  it  followed  by  such  disas- 
trous results  up  to  this  year.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  prudent  and  enterprising  of  the 
fishermen  had  safflcient  forethought  to  secure  previouslv  the  salt  required  for  the  cur- 
ing of  their  fish,  the  remainder  depended  upon  the  local  merchants  and  strangers  for 
their  supply  of  this  article.    But  when  salt  arrived  too  late  at  the  stores,  or  the  foreign 
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fiBhermen  had  no  need  of  the  services  of  the  islandeFS,  their  position  beoame  rather 

Srecarioas.  It  happened  thus  this  year.  For  several  vears  past  the  owners  of  forei|^ 
shing  vessels  used  to  repair  to  the  island  with  abont  half  the  number  of  men  required 
to  secure  a  prompt  cargo,  engaging  fishermen  from  the  island  to  help  them.  The  latter 
secured  salt  in  payment  for  their  services,  and  were  enabled  to  secare  some  fiah  for 
their  own  use,  if  the  fishery  was  not  over.  They  frequently  took  advantage  of  the 
foreigners  and  overcharged  them,  in  consequence  of  which  foreign  vessels  began  to 
make  their  voyages  with  full  complements  of  men  ;  this  year  especially  every  schooner 
from  abroad  was  manned  with  a  complete  crew,  and  for  want  of  salt  the  islanders 
were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  splendid  run  of  fish,  while  the  limited  quantity 
which  was  pickled  was  prepared  in  a  bad  condition.  Several  of  these  poor  fishermen, 
unable  to  procure  the  necessaiy  salt  to  preserve  their  winter's  supply  offish,  have  been 
seen  gathering  the  pickle  flowing  from  the  vessels'  pumps,  and  with  this  stuff  pack 
away  the  fish  required  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and  their  families  for  the  very 
long  winter.  One  can  imagine  from  this  in  what  a  state  of  destitution  these  people 
will  be  next  spring. 

Q.  Is  that  correct? — A.  I  never  knew  any  person  die  of  starvation 
there. 

Q.  The  government  sent  a  schooner  there  that  very  year  laden  with 
provisions  t — A.  We  have  always  a  stock  of  provisions  during  the 
winter. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Province  of  Qnebec  subscribe  a  sum  of  money  and 
send  a  load  of  provisions  in  a  government  steamer  to  keep  your  people 
from  starving  f — ^A.  Two  years  ago  it  was  reported  at  the  very  close  of 
the  season,  when  navigation  was  closing  and  ice  was  forming,  that  the 
whole  of  our  fishing  fleet,  twelve  vessels,  and  others,  had  been  lost  off 
Gape  Breton.  Application  was  made  to  the  Government  of  Quebec, 
and  they  voted  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  Federal  Government  sent  pro- 
visions. They  supposed  the  statement  was  a  fact.  It  was  not  a  fact, 
for  only  three  or  four  were  lost.  The  instructions  were  that  those  who 
had  lost  flour  and  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it  were  to  receive  it  gratis, 
and  others  were  to  pay  for  it.  A  portion  of  it  remains  still  not  disposed 
of.  There  was  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  that  year,  quite  sufficient 
to  supply  the  people  of  the  island. 

Q.  You  do  raise  enough,  in  spite  of  what  the  reports  state,  to  support 
yourselves? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  export  oats  t — A.  Yes,  we  export  oats  almost  every  year. 
Some  of  the  farmers  milk  as  many  as  50  or  30  cows.  You  can  find  as 
good  grazing  land  as  you  can  imagine.  There  are  78,000  acres  of  land, 
and  half  of  it  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  There  is  excellent  wheat, 
barley,  and  potatoes  in  abundance.  The  people  are  more  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  on  fishing  than  of  cultivating  the  land.  The  French  Gana- 
dians  have  been  brought  up  to  fishing  and  won't  cultivate  the  land. 

No.  14. 

Monday,  August  13, 1877. 
The  conference  met. 

Geobge  Mackenzie,  of  New  London,  Prince  Edward  Island,  fisher- 
man, was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majestjy, 
worn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  How  long  have  yon  resided  at  New  London,  in  Prince  Sd- 
ward  Island  f — Answer.  All  my  lifetime. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fisheries  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  f — A.  For  the  last  forty  years. 

Q.  What  particular  branch  of  the  fisheries  did  yon  chiefly  follow  f— 
A.  The  mackerel  fishery. 
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Q.  CK>  back  to  the  year  1840.  How  did  yoa  fish  then  t — A.  I  fished 
in  a  vessel  then,  in  my  own  vessel. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  fished,  in  American  vessels  t — A.  No,  sir;  except  for 
a  few  days. 

Q.  Yon  have  always  fished  in  British  bottoms  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  yon  give  np  that  kind  of  fishing  f — A.  I  gave  np  vessel 
fishing  abont  six  years  ago.  Since  that  I  have  prosecnt^  the  fisheries 
with  boats. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  yoar  vessel! — A.  First  and  foremost  I 
fished  in  my  own  vessel  of  34  tons ;  latterly,  in  a  vessel  of  53  or  54  tons. 

Q.  The  first  was  a  smaller  one  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  yon  get  a  larger  one  T-— A.  Abont  twelve  years  ago  I 
got  one  of  54  tons. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enongh  to  describe  the  places  where  yon  took 
your  catches  f  What  time  would  you  begin  f — A.  I  used  to  go  out  when 
the  mackerel  were  fat.  Some  years  I  would  go  when  they  were  poor, 
iu  June }  but  generally  the  mackerel  get  good  abont  the  first  of  August. 
I  would  go  out  at  that  time  and  commence  from  our  own  shores.  Then 
I  would  go  around  theNorth  Gape,  and  over  to  Escuminac,  from  thatalong 
the  west  shore  to  Miscon,  then  np  the  Bay  Ohaleurs.  If  we  would  not 
find  them  plenty,  we  would  go  down  the  north  side  of  Gasp6  and  up 
to  Seven  Islands.  By  that  time  we  would  perhaps  have  a  fair  catch 
aud  return,  catching  all  the  time.    We  would  return  to  East  Point. 

Q.  Did  you  go  along  the  shores  of  Gape  Breton  at  allf — A.  Very  sel- 
dom. We  would  go  about  the  Ist  of  September  along  the  shore  there ; 
but  we  used  to  find  it  rough  and  did  not  care  much  about  fishing  there. 
We  would,  perhaps,  lose  our  vessel.  We  would  return,  stopping  a  while 
at  GeorgetowD,  and  go  up  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  up  the  island,  with 
the  fleet  sometimes. 

Q.  During  these  years  did  you  fish  in  company  with  the  American 
fieetf — A.  Yes ;  always  in  company  with  them. 

Q.  Is  the  mode  of  fishing  along  Prince  Edward  Island  the  same  as  at 
Seven  Islands  t — A.  No.  At  Seven  Islands  they  could  not  do  anything 
out  in  deep  water ;  the  tide  is  too  strong.  Down  the  southern  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  it  is  the  same  way. 

Q.  From  Bic  down  how  would  you  have  to  fish  T — A.  We  would  have  to 
be  very  close  in,  moored  to  the  shore. 

Q.  And  was  that  the  practice  adopted  by  the  American  vessels  too  f — 
A.  Yes ;  they  must  fish  along  the  shore.  That  is  when  the  wind  is  off 
the  land. 

Q.  Was  that  a  good  fishing  ground  f — A.  Yes ;  we  got  the  best  mack- 
erel there. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  mackerel  keeping  close  to  the  shore  T — 
A.  The  feed,  I  suppose.  The  shrimps  that  grow  on  the  rocks,  and 
other  little  insects,  and  the  lantz  fish.  That  is  what  we  think  takes 
them  inshore. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  much  down  the  Bay  Ghaleurs  f — A.  Yes ;  the  most 
fishing  I  have  done  has  been  about  the  Bay  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  that  bay.  Describe,  if 
you  please,  whereabouts  the  best  fishing  grounds  in  the  bay  are,  and 
where  the  fish  are  taken. — A.  When  the  wind  was  southerly  the  fish 
were  taken  from  Miscon  to  Garaqnette,  along  that  shore  about  a  hun- 
dred miles.  When  there  was  a  noptheast  wind  they  would  try  the  other 
side  down  to  Bonaventure,  from  Paspebiao  and  all  in  there.  That  is 
the  way  the  fleet  works.    It  depends  upon  the  wind.    They  fish  either 
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along  the  sonth  or  the  north  shore  of  the  bay,  according  as  the  wind  is 
blowing. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  are  these  fish  taken  T — A.  We  have  taken 
them  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Sometimes  less,  sometimes  two  miles;  not 
over  two  miles  at  any  time.    The  water  is  deep. 

Q.  Now,  Bay  Chalears  is  a  large  bay,  is  it  not  f — A.  Yes ;  it  is  twenty 
miles  across  at  the  lower  part. 

Q.  In  the  center  of  the  bay  is  the  fishing  good  f — A.  Sometimes  when 
the  mackerel  are  crossing  or  leaving  there  is  very  good  fishing  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  bay.    They  then  strike  in  and  do  well  enough. 

Q.  It  is  just  when  they  are  coming  in  or  going  out  T — A.  Yes. 

<j.  The  fish  do  not  remain  there  T — A.  No.  About  September  yoa  will 
find  them  sometimes  in  the  center  of  the  bay — that  is,  going  oat,  and 
about  the  middle  of  July  coming  in. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the 
mackerel  in  that  bay,  taken  in  the  center  or  outside  of  the  limita  in  the 
bay  ? — A.  The  catch  for  the  season  f  Not  over  one-third,  if  there  is  that 
itself;  but  when  there  is  a  catch  it  is  a  very  good  one. 

Q.  They  take  them  in  the  center  as  they  are  coming  in  or  going 
out! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  are  they  sure  to  strike  them  t — A.  Only  sometimes.  We  try 
very  often  and  miss,  but  we  hit  it  sometimes.  We  would  have  to  follow 
the  rest ;  that  is  the  way  we  would  find  the  fish. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  main  bulk  of  what  is  caught  in  the  bay  is 
taken  around  the  shores  f — A.  Yes.  If  I  took  you  up  I  could  show  them 
to  you  now  all  along  the  shore  quite  plenty.  This  is  the  very  time  they 
are  around  the  shores. 

Q.  After  you  come  out  of  the  Bay  Ghaleurs  and  come  down  the  shore 
of  New  Brunswick,  how  is  it  with  reference  to  the  shore  line ;  do  you 
keep  in  f — A.  Well,  after  the  mackerel  leave  the  Bay  Chaleurs,  part 
goes  down  the  gulf,  but  the  greater  part  strike  from  Miscoa  to  the 
island.    We  follow  them  down  the  bight  of  the  island. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  along  the  west  shore  of  New  Brunswick  Y — A. 
Yes ;  mostly  every  season. 

Q.  In  company  with  the  American  fleet  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  distance  from  the  shore  do  they  fish  f — A.  Bight  around 
close  in  from  Miscou  up  to  Miramichi,  ofif  Escuminac,  and  as  far  as  Bichi- 
bucto. 

Q.  When  you  make  use  of  the  term  *<  dose  in,"  what  do  you  mean  f— 
A.  Well,  close  in  is  one  mile  from  the  shore;  from  that  to  two  miles. 

Q.  Where  did  you  speak  of— from  Bay  Ghaleur  to  what  place  Y — ^A. 
To  Miramichi  and  down.  That  is  what  we  call  the  west  shore,  from 
Bichibucto  down  to  Miscou.    We  fish  all  inshore  there  always. 

Q.  Between  Bay  Chaleur  and  Prince  Edward  Island  you  have  Bank 
Oliphant  and  Bradley  Bank  ? — A.  Well,  Bradley  is  off  the  North  Cape. 
On  a  clear  day  you  can  see  it.    Bank  Oliphant  is  off  Bay  Ohaleurs. 

Q.  These  have  been  mentioned  as  fishing  grounds  f — A.  They  nsed  to 
be  very  good. 

Q.  Of  late  years  have  they  not ! — A.  No ;  not  of  late  years.  They 
very  seldom  go  there  now. 

Q.  When  you  come  to  the  Prince  Edward  Island  coast,  just  describe 
the  mode  of  fishing  there. — A.  We  fish  all  inshore.  The  Americans  and 
ourselves  all  fish  inshore.  Sometimes  we  try  off  shore,  of  course.  Some- 
times we  don't  get  them  inshore,  and  we  run  off,  nut  we  come  back 
again. 
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Q.  What  distance  from  the  shore  of  Priooe  Edward  Island  are  they 
generally  taken? — A.  Qenerallyabont  two  miles;  from  one  to  two  miles. 

Q.  I  will  not  take  yon  to  Gape  Breton,  as  you  seldom  go  there.  Do 
yon  know  anything  about  the  mode  of  tishing  there! — A.  All  the  fish- 
ing we  ever  did  was  close  to  the  shore,  as  close  as  we  could  get,  about 
Margaree,  Gheticamp,  and  Port  Hood.  We  would  dodge  in  there  in 
the  &11  of  the  year.  We  would  not  want  to  run  off  very  far,  as  we  would 
want  to  get  back  at  night,  and  the  days  were  short.  Any  fishing  I  ever 
did  there  was  that  way,  and  all  hands  were  alike.  The  large  vessels 
would  stay  out  perhaps,  but  before  morning  they  would  be  in. 

Q.  Are  any  fish  down  on  the  Gape  Breton  shore  taken  outside  T — A. 
Sometimes  there  is  some.    Not  very  often. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  continued  to  fish  in  your  vessels  up  to  eight 
years  ago  f — A.  Six  years  ago. 

Q.  Gan  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  average  number  of  the  American 
fleet  engaged  in  fishing  there  f — A.  Some  years,  when  the  fishing  was 
good,  there  would  be  5^  sail,  some  years  only  about  400.  It  has  dimin- 
ished greatly  within  the  last  four  years.  For  about  twenty  years  of  my 
experience  there  would  be  an  average  of  five  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  want  you  to  give  the  Gommission  an  idea  of  the  result 
of  your  own  catches,  taken  in  your  vessel.  What  was  the  number  of 
barrels  that  you  caught  every  year  T — A.  Well,  I  used  not  to  stay  out 
the  whole  season.  I  only  staid  while  the  mackerel  were  fat,  and  I 
oaed  to  take  about  400  or  500  barrels.  Either  one  end  of  the  season  or 
the  other  there  would  be  something  better  to  do,  and  I  did  not  fish, 
tberetbre,  the  whole  season.  Some  years,  however,  I  did  fish  the  whole 
season.  We  took  000  barrels  one  year.  But  we  are  never  equipped  as 
well  as  they  are.  They  have  better  bait,  better  material,  and  better 
vessels. 

Q.  Tou  did  not  follow  fishing  the  whole  season  through  f — A.  Some 
years  we  did  and  some  years  we  did  not.  The  average  catch  would  be 
400  barrels. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  your  vessel  t — A.  Fifty-four  tons. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  that  vessel  and  outfit  for  the  season  T — 
A.  Our  cost  would  be  about  $2,000,  for  the  season. 

Q.  That  includes  the  vessel  f — A.  Our  outfit  would  be  that  without 
the  vessel. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  to  include  the  cost  of  the  vessel  f — A.  We  allow 
the  vessel  nothing  then.  Our  outfits  and  the  pay  of  the  men,  and  all 
that,  would  come  to  about  $2,000,  including  the  salt,  barrels,  and  pro- 
visions. 

Q.  That  includes  the  pay  of  the  men  and  their  living  for  the  season  t 
— ^A.  Yes.    That  would  be  when  we  were  out  for  a  whole  season. 

Q.  Taking  the  seasons  you  were  out  as  full  seasons,  what  would  be 
the  average  catch  f — A.  About  five  hundred  barrels. 

Q.  About  500  for  the  full  season  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  find  it  a  reasonably  profitable  investment  f — A.  We 
did  very  well  at  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  ship  your  fish  f — A.  We  generally  sold  them  at 
home  on  the  island  to  speculators. 

Q.  What  price  did  yon  getf — ^A.  We  got  sometimes  $10  and  some- 
times $12.50.  They  were  good  mackerel.  We  generally  used  to  have 
good  mackerel. 

Q.  That  would  make  it  a  pretty  profitable  speculation  ?  (and  I  believe 
OiHPtain  Mackenzie  has  succeeded  pretty  fairly.) — A.  Well,  we  would 
lose  sometimes,  too. 
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Q.  Well,  captain,  while  yoa  were  fishing  in  year  vessel  in  among  the 
American  fleet,  were  yon  enabled  to  form  any  idea  of  the  average  oatch 
of  that  fleet  ? — A.  Not  from  ourselves.  We  generally  used  to  hear  what 
they  would  catch.  They  used  to  be  in  our  ports,  and  they  have  often 
told  me  what  they  would  catch.  I  could  not  say  from  fishing  on  board 
their  vessels. 

Q.  We  understand  yonr  means  of  information.  Were  yoa  in  constant 
intercourse  with  the  Americans? — A.  Tes,  every  day. 

Q.  Speaking  with  your  means  of  information,  at  what  do  you  place 
the  average  catch  of  the  Americans  f — A.  I  should  say  there  had  been 
an  average  catch  (except  for  the  past  two  or  three  years)  of  about  seven 
hundred  barrels.  £  think  that  would  be  under  what  they  would  aver- 
age. 

Q.  For  the  last  three  years,  I  understand  you  to  say  the  average.has 
not  been  up  to  that? — A.  O,  no.  v-^-'w*^ 

Q.  Ganyou  give  the  Commission  a  reason  for  that?  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  course  the  mackerel  have  taken  or  the  habits  of  the  fish  ?— 
A.  I  think  they  frequented  the  shore  more.  There  were  so  many  vessels 
that  there  were  not  enough  fish  to  pay  them  for  coming  in.  The  fish 
was  scarcer. 

Q.  Will  you  repeat  your  answer  ? — ^A.  You  ask  me  what  was  the  rea- 
son the  average  was  not  so  high  of  late  years,  whether  the  fish  was  not 
so  plenty,  or  whether  they  took  another  course  ? 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  understood  you  to  say  the  fish  was  not  so  plenty,  and 
that  it  did  not  pay  them  so  well  to  come  in. — A.  I  think  the  fish  were 
not  so  plenty.  I  think  they  cut  them  up  and  tore  them  up  a  good  deal 
with  so  many  vessels. 

Q.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  the  three  or  four  years 
previously,  you  have  followed  fishing? — A.  Yes;  I  have  followed  the 
fishing  steadily. 

Q.  Have  you  found  the  fish  scarce  during  those  times  ? — ^A.  Sometimes 
pretty  scarce ;  but  at  other  times  they  were  very  good.  Year  before 
last  they  were  scarce,  but  last  year  they  were  good,  and  this  year,  up  to 
this  time,  they  have  been  very  good  close  to  the  shore. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  fish  have  been  keeping  closer  to 
the  shore  than  formerly? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  many  years  back  have  you  noticed  that? — A.  I  have  noticed 
it  for  the  last  four  years.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  fish  in  deep 
water ;  very  few,  if  any ;  not  that  I  could  find  out 

Q.  Why  did  you  abandon  vessel-fishing  and  take  up  the  boat-fishing?^ 
A.  Finding  that  the  fish  trimmed  the  shore  more  closely  than  they  ever 
did  before,  the  boats  began  to  feed  them  and  they  came  back  to  the 
same  places  again  where  they  were  fed  up  in  previous  years,  and  they  kept 
continually  coming  the  same  way.  They  seem  plenty  along  shore,  snA 
come  when  they  are  fed.  In  Bustico  they  would  formerly  catch  good 
hauls,  when  we  would  not  get  any ;  now  we  are  as  far  advanced  in  the 
boat  line  and  in  fee<ling  them  as  they  are,  and  we  get  plenty.  We  get 
them  close  in  now,  about  a  mile  from  the  stage. 

Q.  How  many  boats  have  you  ? — A.  We  have  eight  boats  fishing  of 
our  own,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  more  fishing  for  us. 

Q.  I  want  the  Commission  to  have  an  idea  of  the  size  of  those  boats 
and  the  expense  of  their  equipment.  What  would  one  cost  ? — A.  Two 
hundred  dollars. 

Q.  You  have  bait  of  your  own  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  boats  of  that  kind  in  New  London  Harbor?— A 
About  150. 
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Q.  What  is  the  average  catch  of  yoar  boats  for  the  season? — A.  One 
hundred  barrels  per  boat. 

Q.  Do  yon  extend  that  to  the  New  London  Harbor  generally  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  case  for  some  years  f — A.  It  has,  ever  since  we 
commenced,  since  we  have  got  boats  fitted  ap  in  proper  shape. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  many  there  are  in  Bastico  Harbor  t — A.  About 
the  same  number,  I  should  say. 

Q.  From  Miminegash  to  Oascumpec  how  many  T — ^A.  Four  hundred,  I 
should  say.    £  have  been  sailing  around  there. 

Q«  That  does  not  include  Kew  London  and  Busticot — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  numbers  to  the  eastward  f — ^A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  These  boats  take  their  fish  within  a  mile  from  the  shore  f — A.  We 
never  go  outside  of  a  mile.  If  we  do  we  have  to  come  in  again.  Last 
Friday  several  of  our  boats  went  out  to  see  whether  there  were  any  to 
catch  out  there,  but  they  very  soon  came  in  again  to  four  fathoms  of 
water.    They  could  not  get  them  in  seven  fathoms. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  are  they  catching  there  now  T — A.  Splendid  fish. 
A  good  many  of  them  make  mess  mackerel.  They  have  either  fattened 
very  quickly  or  a  new  shoal  has  come  in. 

Q.  You  mean  that  they  have  fattened  up  since  they  came  there  in  the 
spring  T — A.  Yes.  They  would  not  bite  for  the  last  several  weeks  before 
Friday ;  but  last  Friday  or  Saturday  morning  we  got  good  hauls  of  large 
mackerel. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  in  Bustico  f — A.  It  is  the  same  along  the  shores  as 
far  as  we  could  hear. 

Q.  What  takes  the  mackerel  so  close  to  the  shore  T — A.  The  feed. 

Q.  What  do  they  feed  on  f — A.  Shrimps  and  small  fry. 

Q*  Are  those  kinds  of  food  found  in  deep  sea  T — A.  I  think  not.  I 
don't  know.  1  never  saw  any  coming  up  on  anything  that  we  put  out. 
There  must  be  this  food  in  the  shoal  water,  for  we  find  it  in  them. 

Q.  Have  you  found  boat-fishing  pretty  profitable  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Every  one  does  not.  Some  make  mistakes,  and  don't  find  it  profitable. 
Tbey  don't  manage  right,  or  something.    Most  of  them  do. 

Q.  Yon  have  spoken  of  the  general  mode  of  fishing  pursued  by  the 
Americans.  Do  you  remember  when  the  cruisers  endeavored  to  keep 
them  outside  of  the  limits  f — A.  O,  yes.  We  have  had  them  about 
several  times.  We  were  bothered  with  them  a  good  deal.  When  we 
got  well  under  way  they  used  to  come  driving  the  Americans  off,  but  we 
would  stand  our  ground. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  those  endeavors  t  Did  they  succeed  in  keep- 
ing the  Americans  outt — A.  Not  much.  Oaptain  Carnachy,  I  think  it 
was,  came  aboanl  one  time.  There  was  then  a  fleet  flshing  on  Oara- 
qnette  Bank.  When  they  saw  the  smoke  the  Americans  put  off  towards 
Gasp6.  He  did  not  say  anything.  I  gave  him  my  lines  and  he  soon 
got  himself  speckled  over  with  mackerel  scales.  He  said,  ^<  Where 
have  those  fellows  gone  f "  I  said,  <'  You  have  frightened  them  away." 
He  said,  ^^  I  would  not  hurt  them.^  He  had  seven  men  with  him,  and 
they  bothered  us  a  good  deal.    They  took  lines,  but  they  could  not  fish. 

Q.  Did  the  cruisers  succeed  f — A.  Not  at  all.  As  soon  as  ever  they 
passed  along,  the  vessels  came  right  in  again  and  fished  just  as  eagerly, 
and  more  eagerly  than  if  they  had  never  been  disturbed. 

Q.  Supposing  we  could  keep  them  out,  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  American  fleet,  in  your  opinion;  would  they  pursue  the  deep-sea 
fishing  t — ^A.  They  would  not  come  there  at  all.  Why,  what  would  be 
the  use  t    They  would  not  get  any  fish  outside,  not  in  my  experience. 
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I  could  never  catch  any.    What  woald  be  the  ase  of  them  ooming  in 
seeking  fish  when  there  were  nonef 

Q.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  them  t — A.  Yes,  for  hoars.  They 
have  come,  a  dozen  of  them,  and  stopped  with  me  over  Sabbath  and 
gone  away  Monday  morning. 

Q.  What  is  their  opinion  with  respect  to  our  fisheries — ^the  quantity 
of  fish  taken  within  the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  I  never  heard  them  say 
much  about  it,  but  I  have  heard  them  say  that  they  would  not  come  in 
the  bay  if  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  fish  where  they  pleased  the 
next  year.  But  perhaps  next  year  they  would  be  in  the  same  as  ever. 
I  have  heard  them  say,  ^^  We  would  not  come  in  unless  we  could  fish 
where  we  wanted  to  catch  them."  Still  they  would  come.  I  would  see 
the  same  captain  there  next  year  who  said  that. 

Q.  You  have  given  me  the  average  number,  in  youropinioD,  of  the 
American  fleet,  and  their  opinion  of  the  average  catch  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  want  to  ask  you  your  opinion  as  to  what  proportion  of  the 
catch  taken  by  the  American  fleet  is  within  and  what  proportion  is  be- 
yond the  three  miles  from  shore  ? — A.  From  their  own  statements  they 
would  take  two-thirds  inside,  and  the  other  third  too,  pretty  nearly, 
from  their  own  statement.  Some  do  fish  iu  deep  water  when  the  fish  is 
plenty. 

Q.  On  those  banks  f — A.  In  deep  water. 

Q.  Some  catches  have  been  taken  f — A.  Yes,  there  have  been  a  few 
catches.  Some  skippers  would  sooner  go  there  and  fish  if  they  did  not 
get  any  fish  than  run  the  risk. 

Q.  And  they  did  get  a  few  f — A.  Some  skippers  got  all  they  canght 
in  deep  water. 

Q.  There  have  been  cases  when  a  vessel  has  taken  a  cargo  in  deep 
water  t — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  But  taking  the  proportion  you  think  that  two-thirds  are  taken  in- 
side and  nearly  the  other  third  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  catch  of  the  whole  fleet 
have  been  taken  within  the  limit  f — A.  Yes,  always.  There  woald  not 
be  one  vessel  out  of  twenty  that  would  take  a  cargo  in  deep  water. 
Perhaps  about  one  vessel  out  of  twenty.  They  would  be  large  ones  that 
would  do  that. 

Q.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  that  matter  f — A.  No.  I  have  been 
among  them  all  my  life-time,  although  I  never  fished  on  board  them. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  better  class  of  mackerel  are  taken  in  August 
or  later  on  in  the  fall  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  this  class  of  fish,  are  they  taken  closer  in 
to  the  shore  than  the  smaller  fish  or  farther  out  f — A.  They  are  taken 
in  right  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Then  the  big  ones  are  taken  in  the  same  places  as  the  small  onesY — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  I  understood  that  the  small  ones  kept  off  the  shore  Y — A.  The 
small  ones,  that  are  not  fit  for  catching,  keep  off  the  shore,  and  do  not 
come  in  until  it  is  late  in  September.    They  do  not  bother  us  until  then. 

Q.  The  big  mackerel  keep  inshore  f — ^A.  Yes.  The  small  ones  grow 
up  somewhere  on  the  Banks,  I  believe,  and  they  never  come  in  until 
from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  September.  They  are  then  about  tliree 
inches  long,  some  of  them  not  that  length.  Next  year  they  will  be  a 
little  larger,  perhaps  six  inches  long.  These  will  appear  in  the  same 
way,  late  in  the  season.  I  am  doubtful  if  they  come  in  until  they  are 
from  nine  inches  to  a  foot    They  may  not  come  in  again  for  a  couple  of 
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years,  or  perhaps  never.    I  am  not  aware  that  they  do.    We  are  very 
seldom  troubled  with  tinkers — ^tbat  is,  mackerel  about  six  inches  long. 

Q.  Is  it  only  when  the  mackerel  are  fall  size  that  they  come  inshore! — 
A.  Yes ;  we  are  never  bothered  with  anything  inshore  but  good  mack- 
erel, until  late  in  the  season. 

Q.  Now,  there  are  the  Magdalen  Islands ;  are  they  a  good  fishing- 
ground  f — ^A.  Sometimes;  formerly,  when  the  mackerel  were  plenty,  it 
was  a  very  good  fishing-ground.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
mackerel  there  now. 

Q.  Is  it  as  good  as  the  other  places  you  have  mentioned  f — A.  When 
they  strike  coming  in  or  going  out  it  is  a  good  fishery. 

Q.  How  long  do  the  fish  last  there  ! — A.  About  three  weeks. 

Q.  Have  you  caught  much  of  your  fish  there ! — A.  Sometimes  we 
would  blow  off  with  a  west  wind  off'  our  own  shores  and  take  shelter  there, 
and  when  the  wind  would  die  out  we  would  get  a  catch.  The  Ameri- 
cans would  be  there  in  hundreds.    I  have  seen  Pleasant  Bay  full. 

Q.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  spoken  of  the  high  winds  preventing 
a  successful  fishery  T — A.  Yes ;  it  is  a  very  windy  hole, 

Q.  Has  that  any  effect  upon  the  fishery  there  ? — A,  Well,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  good  shelter  iu  Pleasant  Bay  I  don't  know  that  we  could 
stay  there  at  all.  It  is  a  good  fishing-ground  provided  there  is  good 
shelter. 

Q.  But  in  the  absence  of  good  shelter  ! — A.  That  spoils  the  fishing* 

Q.  Takiug  it  as  it  stands,  are  the  mackerel  fisheries  there  resorted  to 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  fisheries  around  Prince  Edward  Island,  Gape 
Breton,  and  Bay  Ghaleurs  ! — A.  No,  not  at  all.  Next  month  is  the 
month  around  the  Magdaleas.    The  fish  will  be  going  down. 

Q.  This  season,  you  say,  is  a  good  season  f — A.  So  far  it  has  been. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  American  fleet  around  your  harbor  of 
New  London  ! — A.  Yes ;  there  were  a  good  many  that  came  in  week 
before  last — large  vessels. 

Q.  Gan  you  point  to  New  London  f — A.  It  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
island ;  right  in  the  bend  of  the  island.  It  is  as  near  the  middle  as  it 
can  be,  on  the  north  side.  A  northeast  wind  blows  directly  into  the 
harbor.  A  southwest  wind  blows  directly  out.  A  good  many  large 
vessels  have  gone  up — all  seiners. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  with  respect  to  that  seining,  what  effect  it  has 
niK)u  the  fisheries  ! — A.  O,  that  is  part  of  a  branch  that  would  soon 
clear  out  the  Onlf  of  Saint  Lawrence. 

Q.  Is  it  destructive  f — A.  Yes,  because  very  often  they  get  a  haul 
and  lose  them,  that  is,  they  lose  one-half  of  them  before  they  get  them 
in.  Perhaps  they  lose,  in  some  cases,  the  whole  of  them.  If  the  fish 
once  get  in  the  seines  they  dear  out 

Q.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  killed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  take 
everything,  young  and  old,  mixed. 

Q.  Gan  they  seine  in  shallow  water  as  well  as  in  deep  water  f — A» 
Yes.  I  was  speaking  to  the  captain  of  the  Eastern  Queen.  He  has  a 
shallow  seine.  He  got  a  haul  down  at  Pomquet  Island.  About  three 
weeks  ago  he  was  inquiring  if  there  was  much  chance,  and  I  told  him 
they  were  done  schooling.    He  took  106  barrels. 

Q.  Glose  in  f — ^A.  It  must  have  been  close  in.  There  was  no  more 
schooling,  and  he  went  up  to  Bay  Ghaleurs.    He  was  not  long  gone. 

Q.  Suppose  the  fishery  was  prosecuted  with  seines  for  some  years,  how 
would  it  leave  you  ! — A.  It  would  leave  us  without  fish.  It  would  soon 
take  them  off.  They  were  a  little  too  late  iu  the  case  I  have  mentioned. 
I  expect  they  heard  they  were  schooling  there,  but  they  were  done  before 
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they  came.  I  am  speaking  now  of  New  London,  and  all  along  the  shore 
from  North  Cape  to  West  Point.  They  were  schooling  in  every  direc- 
tion along  there.  If  the  Americans  had  happened  to  hit  in  about  that 
time  they  would  have  made  a  good  haul. 

Q.  How  would  it  have  been  for  you  f — A.  They  would  have  soon  driven 
the  fish  off. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  are  you  fond  of  seeing  the  Americans  t — A.  Well,  we 
never  say  anything  against  them,  but  we  would  not  like  to  see  them 
seining  if  we  could  help  it. 

Q.  1a  their  presence  a  benefit  to  the  boats  or  nott — A.  No;  they  are 
right  theop])Osite.  We  don't  like  to  see  them  come  at  all.  They  trouble 
us  a  good  deal.  But  our  boats  have  now  got  so  numerous  that  when  an 
American  gets  the  fish  they  get  around  him  too.  We  had  no  market 
for  our  fish  formerly,  and  did  not  care  how  many  of  them  came,  bat  now 
that  we  send  our  fish  to  the  States  it  is  dififerent.  We  have  onr  own 
merchants  to  receive  them.  If  we  were  prohibited  now,  that  would  knock 
us  up. 

Q.  Will  you  please  repeat  that  answer  f — A.  We  do  well  enough  now 
by  sending  our  fish  to  the  United  States,  but  if  we  were  prevented  by 
them  coming  seining  and  taking  them  away,  that  would  knock  as  up. 
That  is  what  I  said,  I  think. 

Q.  Supposing  you  kept  them  out,  or  that  the  British  Government 
kept  them  out  beyond  the  limits  altogether,  and  you  had  the  three  miles 
from  shore  all  to  yourselves,  would  you  care  about  the  duty  then  Y — A. 
No,  we  would  not.  I  think  we  would  have  it  all  to  ourselves.  They 
would  soon  catch  all  the  fish  belonging  to  themselves,  and  if  they  were 
kept  out  altogether  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  we  would  be  all  right 
enough.    We  would  continue  fishing. 

Q.  How  do  you  send  the  fish  on  f — A.  By  packet  to  Gharlottetown, 
then  by  the  American  steamer  to  Boston.  Sometimes  we  send  them  to 
Shediac.    Last  fall  we  sent  them  to  Shediac. 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  practice  generally  prevailing  in  most  American 
vessels  of  cleaning  the  fish  on  deck,  and  throwing  the  ofiTal  over,  what 
is  your  experience  as  a  practical  fisherman  of  the  effect  of  thatt — A.  I 
would  not  throw  it  over  if  I  could  do  anything  else,  because  I  think  it 
destroys  the  fish.  It  hurts  them  a  good  deal.  When  there  used  to  be 
offal  thrown  over  it  drove  them  away.  I  think  it  hurts  the  fish  a  good 
deal  throwing  so  much  offal  overboard,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  Yoa  must 
do  it.    You  have  no  place  to  put  it. 

Q.  Your  boats  do  not  do  itt — A.  O,  no.  They  would  not  clean  the 
fish  on  the  grounds  for  anything.    They  clean  them  on  shore. 

Q.  And  your  experience  has  been  that  when  the  fish  are  cleaned  on 
deck  and  the  offal  thrown  over,  the  fish  are  destroyed  f — A.  It  harts  the 
fish.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  not  like  it  and  hunt  ap  clear 
waters,  or  whether  it  kills  them ;  I  do  not  know.  But  it  hurts  the  grounds 
exceedingly.  In  a  few  days  it  drives  them  all  off.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  blood  in  the  mackerel.  There  is  no  fish  that  has  so  much  according 
to  its  size. 

Q.  The  right  to  transship  their  cargo,  is  that  valued  bv  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen — or  is  it  of  much  value  f — A.  I  would  say  it  was  when 
the  fish  was  in,  or  there  were  good  prospects  for  fish.  They  used  to  land 
them  at  Ganseau  and  it  would  save  them  a  trip.  They  get  their  fit-out 
as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  they  could  in  the  United  States.  I  never  knew 
that  they  were  prevented  from  transshipping.    I  always  saw  them  do  it. 

Q.  Of  late  years  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  There  was  a  time  wheu  they  had  no  right  to  do  it.  I  suppose  yoa 
are  aware  of  that  T — A.  I  don't  know,  bat  I  have  seen  them  do  it. 

Q.  Weil,  as  an  actual  fact,  without  regard  to  the  right  to  do  so,  is  that 
transshipping  a  benefit  t — A.  Yes ;  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Is  it  so  looked  upon  by  them  f — A.  Yes }  if  it  was  not,  they  would 
not  do  it. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  give  some  idea  of  what  value  it  is. — A.  Well,  I 
coald  not  say  that.  They  might  get  a  cargo  while  they  were  going 
home.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  themselves.  They  used  to  run  into 
Cbarlottetown,  a  good  many  of  them,  and  send  off  their  fish.  If  they 
did  not  find  it  a  benefit  they  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  No,  I  suppose  not.  They  are  generally  pretty  shrewd  men,  the 
American  fishermen  f — ^A.  If  they  were  not  they  had  no  business  in  the 
bay  when  the  cutters  were  in. 

Q.  Yon  never  fished  with  them  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  been  engaged  to  any  extent  in 
the  cod  fishing.    Have  you  t — A.  No ;  not  in  the  Labrador  cod  fishery. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  pursue  that  fishery  at  allf — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  To  any  extent  f — A.  They  used  to  largely.  I  can't  say  for  the  last 
two  years.  They  used  to  go  to  Labrador,  bank  fishing.  In  the  spring 
a  good  many  come  down  to  Cape  North  and  between  that  and  Bradley 
Bank. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  bait  around  the  coasts  of  the  island  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  yourself f — A.  I  go  for  them  myself.  I  charter  a  small 
vessel  and  load  it. 

Q.  Where  are  the  cod  caught  about  the  Labrador  coast! — A.  All 
aroand  the  shore — close  in  to  the  shore. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  it! — A.  Bight  by  the  shore;  fast  by  the 
cliffs. 

Q.  Yon  refer  now  to  codfish  t — A.  Yes;  they  could  not  be  canght  any- 
where else.    In  the  spring,  they  are  all  caught  with  hand-lines. 

Q.  Are  any  cod  caught  outside  in  deep  watert— A.  No,  they  do  not 
try  for  them  outside. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  fleet  engaged  in  prosecuting  this  fishery! — 
A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  an  approximate  to  the  number! — A.  No;  I 
saw  American  vessels  almost  everywhere  along  the  shore,  but  I  never 
took  count  of  their  number. 

Q.  Does  not  an  American  fleet  fish  on  the  Banks  ! — A.  There  are  the 
40  sail  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  which  I  mentioned ;  sometimes  there  are 
more  or  less.    I  have  seen  forty  coming  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  they  use  ice  ! — A.  O,  yes.    They  all  do. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  it! — A.  Some  fetch  it  with  them ;  I  don't  know 
where  they  all  procure  it ;  some  obtain  it  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  others  at 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  some  at  Cape  North.  They  could  not  keep 
their  bait  fresh  without  ice.  This  lacking,  the  bait  would  not  last  any 
time.  They  generally  take  two  large  dory  loads  for  bait,  and  they  pay 
$1  a  dory  load.    I  have  myself  often  sold  it  to  them. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Two  large  dory  loads  of  what ! — A.  Of  herring. 
Q.  And  they  pay  $1  a  boat  load  for  it! — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  They  are  cheap!— A.  Yes.  That  is  the  price  as  a  rule.  They  never 
charge  more  that  $1  for  a  dory  load. 

32  P 
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Q.  How  many  barrels  are  there  in  sach  a  load ! — A.  Dories  are  small; 
they  will  hold  from  9  to  12  barrels. 

Q.  These  fish  must  be  very  plentiful  there  ? — A.  Yes,  at  times,  they 
are  very  plentiful ;  there  is,  then,  any  quantity  of  them. 

Q.  Are  there  any  salmon  to  be  found  to  any  extent  around  our  coasts 
in  the  gulf  f — A.  Plenty  of  salmon  are  found  around  Miramichi,  and  all 
round  that  bay,  outside  and  about  Anticosti,  and  also  where  I  have 
been  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  all  down  that  coast. 
There  are  very  few  of  them  about  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Leaving  out  Prince  Edward  Island,  salmon  are  found  around  the 
coast  throughout  the  gulf  f — ^A.  They  are  to  be  seen  around  the  New 
Brunswick  coast  and  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs. 

Q.  Are  they  caught  to  any  extent  by  the  Americans  ! — A.  I  do  not 
know  that ;  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  They  are  caught  about  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs  f— A.  Yes ;  1  have  seen 
Americans  coming  down  to  some  parts  of  the  Onlf  of  St.  Lawrence  by 
Shediac,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  it  was  their  intention  to  buy  or 
to  fish.  They  have  made  inquiries  of  me  when  coming  down  and  1 
rather  think  that  they  intended  to  buy.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  them 
catching  these  fish  there. 

Q.  Captain,  you  have  been  for  forty  years  constantly  engaged  in 
prosecuting  these  fisheries,  and  have  you  ever  gone  to  American  waters 
to  fish  f — Ai  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  leave  our  gulf  and  go  to  fish  in  Amer- 
can  waters! — A.  Well,  yes.  They  have  stopped  up  there  and  gone  oat 
in  the  spring,  ready  to  come  down  with  the  Americans. 

Q.  But  have  you  known  any  Canadians  go  down  there  to  fish! — ^A. 
No ;  I  never  knew  any  one  go  from  here  on  his  own  aooonnt  to  fish 
there. 

Q.  Yon  never  knew  any  one  to  go  there  in  British  vessels  t — ^A. 
Never, 

Q.  Why  do  not  Canadians  go  and  prosecute  that  fishery  t — A.  It 
would  be  no  use  to  go  there  to  fish. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  The  Americans  would  run  ns  off. 

Q.  You  would  not  like  to  invest  much  money  in  such  a  ventaieT — ^A. 
I  would  not  think  of  doing  it.  I  would  sooner  wait  until  the  fish  come 
up  on  our  coast. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  From  whom  are  those  dory  loads  of  bait,  bought  t — A.  From  any- 
body that  will  sell  them ;  they  are  obtained  from  Canadians  sometimes, 
and  as  often  out  of  their  own  schooners  as  any  other  way.  If  they  do 
not  take  them  out  of  their  own  seines,  they  secure  them  from  anybody 
they  can. 

Q.  The  Americans  and  you  too  buy  them  t — A.  We  do  not;  we  catch 
them  ourselves. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  buy  them  of  each  other  or  catch  them  them* 
selves? — ^A.  They  will  not  buy  fish  from  Canadians  while  they  can  get 
them  from  their  own  men ;  but  they  must  have  the  herring  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Q.  Why  !— A.  They  want  to  get  on  the  fishing-grounds. 

Q.  On  what  grounds  t — A.  The  trawling-gronnds. 

Q.  Where  is  that  f— A.  Out  back  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  aboat 
Cape  North  and  Bank  Bradley,  about  20  miles  or  40  miles  from  where 
the  herring  are  caught. 
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Q.  Where  do  the  American  fishermea  come  to  trawl  for  cod  ! — A. 
Tbej  fish  aroand  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  Bank  Bradley,  &c, 

Q.  They  do  not  wait  to  catch  the  herring  for  bait,  but  secure  them  as 
quickly  as  they  can  t — A.  The  first  thing  a  cod-fisherman  does  when  he 
comes  there  is  to  secure  bait ;  in  twenty  minutes  afterward  he  will  have 
a  load  if  possible.  They  lay  the  vessels  off  and  never  come  to  anchor. 
The  Yankees  are  not  very  apt  to  lose  time  if  they  can  help  it. 

Q.  Because  their  vessels  are  large  and  expensive,  I  suppose  ? — A« 
Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  vessels  yon  own  as  costing  for  outfittings  and  wages 
$2,000  a  year.  How  long  would  a  full  season  last  i — A.  That  is  for  the 
ontfittings  without  the  vessel. 

Q.  But  it  includes  the  pay  of  the  crew  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  would  there  be  in  the  crew  ! — A.  About  twelve  hands. 

Q.  How  much  are  they  paidf^Q.  Either  $25  per  month  or  one-half 
of  what  they  catch. 

Q.  When  you  were  estimating  the  cost  of  the  outfittings  at  $2,000, 
you,  of  course,  included  the  wages  paid  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  portion  of  that  $2,000  would  be  the  wages  of  the  crew  T— A. 
It  would  be  according  to  the  time  we  would  be  out.  For  four  monthif 
it  would  be  $500. 

Q.  Five  hundred  dollars  for  the  twelve  men  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  $2,000  as  paid  for  a  fall  season,  do  you  mean 
a  season  of  four  months? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  of  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  outfittings  and  wages  for  one 
of  your  vessels,  with  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  the  wages  paid  would  be 
one-quarter— $500  in  the  $2,000.  Does  that  include  the  captain's 
wages  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  he  paid  ? — A.  He  would  want  $25  or  $30  a  mouth  at  any 
rate ;  but  he  does  no  more  than  any  other  person  on  board. 

Q.  Did  you  include  that  in  your  estimate  ? — A.  Yes.  There  would 
be  twelve  all  told — cook  and  all.  The  cook  generally  gets  more  than 
any  other  man. 

Q.  Does  the  owner  pay  the  cook,  too  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  amount  to  more  than  $500,  would  it  not  f — A.  Some- 
times this  would  be  the  case ;  but  this  is  generally  what  we  lay  out. 
The  average  would  be  $500,  taken  either  on  shares  or  on  wages. 

Q.  And  that  would  cover  the  wages  of  a  captain  and  cook  f— «A«  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  there  be  in  your  boat,  which  averages  a 
catch  of  one  hundred  barrels  f — A.  Four. 

Q.  And  bow  long  is  the  fishing  season  for  boats  f — A.  From  the  first 
of  July  to  the  last  of  September. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  time  when  the  fishing  was  good,  and,  as  I  under- 
stood, made  that  time  end  about  four  years  ago  ? — A.  Yes,  it  would  be 
about  six  years  ago  since  I  gave  fishing  up, 

Q.  And  did  you  give  it  up  because  it  was  poor  ! — ^A.  Yes ;  partly. 

Q.  Yon  told  the  Commission  that  on  the  average  500  American  ves- 
sels had  been  there  yearly  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  what  would  the 
number  be  for  the  last  five  or  six  years? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  one  hundred. 

Q.  Were  there  one  hundred  during  the  last  five  years  7 — A.  There 
were  more  than  that  during  this  period.  During  the  last  two  years 
there  would  not  be  over  fifty ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  average  for 
the  past  four  years  would  be  one  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  known  to  come  up  this  year  ? — A.  I  should 
think  about  fifty  sail. 
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Q.  Up  to  the  present  time  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  were  rather  late  for  seining 
operations  this  year  t — A.  They  were  a  week  late. 

Q.  Are  they  there  now  f — A.  Yes ;  a  good  many  of  them.  They  are 
the  very  finest  vessels  lever  saw  in  the  gulf;  I  never  saw  such  large 
vessels. 

Q.  Have  not  some  gone  home! — A.  Perhaps;  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  it. 

Q.  Uave  you  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  mackerel  at  all  of  other 
boats  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  buy  them  fresh  and  cnre  them  yourself  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  mackerel  in  the  fresh  state? — A.  When  they 
are  poor  we  give  $L  a  hundred.    We  are  now  paying  $2  a  hundred. 

Q.  Is  that  for  such  as  make  number  ones? — A.  Yes;  but  they  are 
not  all  number  ones.    We  have  to  take  them  as  they  are  caught. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  $2  a  hundred  for  them  ? — A.  We  were  paying  $1.50, 
but  when  I  left  home  we  were  giving  $2. 

Q.  For  a  hundred  fish? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  fish  are  there  in  a  barrel  ? — A.  About  300  now.  A 
month  or  two  ago  it  would  have  taken  350  or  300. 

Q.  Then  do  you  pay  as  high  as  $6  a  barrel  for  fresh  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  last  year  ? — A.  We  did  not  then  pay  hi|^her 
than  $1.50. 

Q.  That  would  be $4.50 a  barrel?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  year  before  last  ? — A.  The  price  then  was  the  same  as  it 
was  last  year. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  four  years  ago  ? — A.  About  the  same,  from 
$1  to  $1.50 

Q,  What  did  fresh  mackerel  sell  for  during  the  years  when  the  fishing 
was  good — prior  to  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? — A.  We  never  bought  any 
then. 

Q.  What  became  of  those  which  were  caught  in  the  little  boats  ? — A. 
We  could  not  get  them  to  buy.  Only  a  few  individuals  started  the 
business,  and  very  few  caught  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  not  much  boat-fishing  during  the  good 
year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  those  who  did  catch  in  the  boats  had  to  sell  at  a  very  low  fig- 
ure?— A.  Yes:  they  put  them  up  themselvep  and  sold  low. 

Q.  They  could  hardly  sell  the  fish  when  fresh  ? — A.  They  would  have 
so  sold  if  they  could,  bnt  there  was  nobody  to  buy. 

Q.  Gould  they  buy  them  for  $1  a  barrel  ? — ^A.  No :  nor  for  $3. 

Q-  What  would  they  fetch  a  barrel  then  ? — A.  Between  $6  and  $8. 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Howland,  and  some  others  used  to  buy  them. 

Q.  There  is  no  mistake  but  what  the  American  bait  is  a  good  deal 
better  than  any  other ;  there  is  no  question  about  that  ? — A.  No,  it  is 
always  very  well  liked,  but  we  have  to  pay  pretty  high  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  do  you  use  ? — A.  I  used  20  barrels  last  year  and  I 
bought  20  more  barrels  this  year,  at  $5  a  barrel 

Q.  That  makes  $100  spent  for  menhaden  bait  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mix  this  bait  with  herring  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  sometimes  we 
mix  it  with  clams.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  season  it  is  that  bait  which 
we  want.  When  the  fish  are  poor,  almost  any  bait  will  do ;  but  when 
thev  ffre  in  good  condition,  they  require  good  bait. 

Q.  When  do  you  ure  herring  bait  ?— A.  In  the  spring  of  the  yaar  and 
July. 
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Q.  Do  joa  mix  menhaden  with  itT — A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  If  it  was  not  for  its  expensiveness^  yoa  would  not  use  herring  at 
all !— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  jon  use  mills  to  grind  the  bait  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  mix  the  herring  and  menhaden  together  f — A.  Yes  ;  we 
also  chop  up  clams  with  it.    Bait-mills  will  not  grind  clams. 

Q.  I  understood  yoa  to  say  that  the  Americans  had  shoal  seines — do 
you  allude  to  purse  seines? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  purse 
seines  or  not,  but  they  are  shoal  seines.  I  asked  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
at  what  depth  of  water  he  was  seining,  and  he  said  at  12  fathoms.  I 
said  I  thought  that  was  too  deep  for  along  the  shore,  but  he  stated  that 
he  could  work  it. 

Q.  You  have  not  personally  seen  purse  seines  used  except  in  deep 
water! — A.  O, yes. 

Q.  In  shallow  water  f — A.  No,  in  deep  water.  I  have  seen  them  take 
fish  with  purse  seines  in  20  fathoms  of  water ;  some  years  ago,  I  saw  an 
American  skipper  employ  them. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  the  Commission  the  course  which  the 
Americans  pursue  when  they  desire  to  transship  fish.  Where  do  they 
land  them  first  f — A.  The  first  place  I  ever  knew  used  for  this  purpose 
was  the  Out  of  Ganso. 

Q.  How  do  they  ship  from  there  to  Boston  ! — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
they  ship  into  other  vessels  or  steamers.  I  have  understood  so.  I  have 
never  myself  seen  them  transship.  I  know  I  have  observed  3  or  4  ves- 
sels lying  at  Queen's  wharf  landing  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  they  land  them  on  the  northern  coast  of  your  island  f — A.  No ; 
bnt  they  do  at  Gharlottetown. 

Q.  They  do  not  send  them  across  the  island  by  rail  f^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  personally  known  them  to  transship  fish  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  have  you  seen  Americans  land  fish  except  at  the  Out  of 
Canso  f — A.  At  Gharlottetown. 

Q.  And  when  they  did  so,  were  they  left  in  storage  f — A.  They  re- 
mained on  the  wharf  until  taken  off  by  a  steamer,  or  some  other  vessel. 
I  have  seen  1,000  barrels  of  American  mackerel  lying  there,  which  had 
never  been  inspected. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  transshipment  of  fish  had 
never  been  prevented  at  any  time  t — A.  I  never  knew  it  to  be  prevented. 

Q.  You  never  knew  of  any  objection  being  made  to  it  ? — A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  objection  being  made  to  the  purchase  of 
supplies  by  Americans  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  of  ice  !— A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  of  anything  else  which  the  merchants  had  to  sell  them  ! — A. 
No ;  I  never  knew  any  objection  made  save  to  the  landing  of  barrels. 

Q.  They  were  allowed  to  buy  clothing  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  butter  and  vegetables  !-— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  always  did  so  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  never  knew  of  any  difference  being  made  in  the  treatment  of 
them,  either  before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  or  afterward  ? — A.  No 
more  than  with  regard  to  any  other  people  in  the  world. 

Q.  You  were  glad  to  trade  with  them  as  much  as  possible,  I  sup- 
pose f — A.  Yes ;  they  never  had  to  pay  duties  save  for  landing  barrels 
on  the  Magdalen  Islands,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  Of  late  years ;  last  year,  I  think. 

Q.  They  had  to  pay  duties  for  landing  barrels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  this  was  proper! — A.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  for 
the  customs  officers  to  decide.    They  took  the  barrels  away. 
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Q.  They  carried  them  away  becaase  they  were  not  willing  to  pay 
daty  ? — A.  They  had  to  pay  duty  and  they  took  them  away  again.  They 
only  paid  daty  for  the  privilege  of  landing  the  barrels. 

Q.  You  do  not  pay  the  duty  t — A.  No. 

Q.  This  offal  spoken  of  accumulates  in  all  fishing- vessels  and  has  to 
be  thrown  somewhere  f — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  thatt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  fishing-vessels  to  dump  the  offal  among  a 
school  of  fish  while  fishing  Y — A.  They  do  not  hesitate  about  that  if 
they  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  another  school.  If  there  is  a  school  along- 
side under  these  circumstances  they  will  not  wait  long  aboat  it,  mind 
what  I  tell  you.  They  must  get  rid  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is 
the  most  filthy  thing  that  one  can  have  about  a  vessel. 

Q.  And  this  spoils  the  fishing  about  the  vesseM — A.  Yes.  They 
tbrow  it  over  wherever  they  can. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  practice  as  far  back  as  yon  remember  Y — A.  It 
has  always  been  the  practice  since  mackerel  fishing  commenced. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  that  the  failure  of  the  fisheries  daring  the  last 
five  or  six  years  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  practice? — A.  I  do  not  know 
anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  so  much  of  it  as  thatf — A.  I  do. 

Q.  The  fisheries  failed  pretty  suddenly,  did  they  not  f — A.  No ;  for  a 
good  many  years  they  were  failing. 

Q.  Which  was  the  last  good  yearf — A.  We  hare  not  really  bad  a 
good  year  during  the  last  seven  years. 

Q.  Was  not  the  year  1872  a  good  year  f — A.  Only  on  shore.  It  was 
good  for  boat-fishing,  butnot  for  the  vessels. 

Q.  Which  was  the  last  good  year  for  vessels? — A.  I  could  not  tell  yon. 

Q.  Which  was  the  last  year  when  there  were  as  many  as  five  hun- 
dred American  vessels  down  there  f — ^A.  About  twelve  years  ago.  I 
was  fishing  then  myself,  and  the  fishing  was  very  good. 

Q.  In  a  vessel  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  and  the  vessels  then  did  very  well. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 

Q.  When  was  the  first  year  that  you  saw  purse  seines  ased  f — ^A.  I 
think  that  would  be  about  twelve  years  ago.  A  man  at  that  time  had 
such  a  seine  down  here,  and  he  took  boats  and  all.  He  was  a  pretty  old 
man,  and  on  his  first  throw  he  caught  herring  when  he  expected  to  se- 
cure mackerel.  He  let  them  go,  and  there  was  another  old  man  fishing 
quite  near.  He  pitched  the  seine  and  took  the  latter,  anchor,  boat,  and 
all.  This  man  talked  pretty  loud  abont  it,  but  the  seiner  said  to  him : 
''  O,  well,  be  quiet,  and  I  will  give  you  all  the  herring,  while  I  take  the 
mackerel."  So  he  was  well  paid,  obtaining  as  his  share  seven  or  eight 
barrels  of  fat  herring. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  purse  seining  which  yon  saw  t — A.  Yes ;  and 
this  man  caught  the  fish  very  quickly.  He  was  not  long  aboat  it.  He 
was  off  in  comparatively  deep  water.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  name 
was  Captain  Parker  or  not — there  are  so  many  of  them.  I  really  forget 
the  man's  name,  but  I  know  he  threw  the  seine  in  deep  water  and  took 
about  ialzty  barrels.    This  was  the  first  seining  I  ever  saw  off  onr  shore. 

No.  16. 

Thomas  B.  Bennbtt,  47  years  of  age,  judge  of  the  district  eonrt  at 
Harbor  Grace,  Newfoandland,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 
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By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

QaestioD.  How  long  bave  you  resided  in  Newfoandland  f — Answer. 
SiDce  1854. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fisheries  of  that  island  f — 
A.  I  have  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  them.  ' 

Q.  How  did  you  obtain  it  f — A.  For  many  years  I  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  in  connection  with  these  fisheries. 

Q.  Both  on  the  Southwn  coast  and  on  the  Eastern  coast  t — A.  Not 
on  the  Eastern.  The  coast  in  the  District  of  Fortune  Bay  is  usually 
spoken  of  in  Newfoundland  as  the  Western  coast.  I  merely  mention  it 
in  order  that  I  may  be  understood  if  I  make  use  of  the  expression  after- 
ward. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  the  Southern  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Where  is  Harbor  Grace  f— A.  On  the  Eastern  coast^  in  Conceptioa 
Bay ;  it  is  situated  on  one  side  of  this  bay. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway  : 

Q.  You  are  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  reside  at  Fortune  Bay  t — A.  About  nineteen 
years. 

Q.  This  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mique- 
lonf — A.  Yes;  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre,  Langley,  and  Miquelon  lie 
across  from  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 

Q.  Besides  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  yon 
have  also  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  manner  in  which  the  fish- 
eries are  carried  on  by  the  French  f — A.  I  have.  I  have  been  at  St. 
Pierre  Island  probably  one  hundred  times. 

Q.  What  fisheries  exist  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  f — ^A.  The  cod, 
salmon,  lierring,  halibut  turbot,  and  seal  fisheries. 

Q.  Are  not  caplin  and  squid  canght  there  t — A.  Yes ;  and  there  aie 
a  number  of  other  species  of  fish  which  are  sometimes  taken  for  bait 

Q.  Herring,  caplin,  and  squid  are  the  fish  which  are  usually  used  for 
bait f — A.  Yes ;  some  fishermen  use  shellfish,  but  this  is  very  rarely 
done. 

Q.  Will  you  point  on  the  map  the  Bamea  Islands  f — A.  They  are  here, 
on  the  Western  coast. 

Q.  Will  you  trace  the  map  around  Cape  Bay  to  Quirpon  and  Cape 
John  f — A.  Here  is  Quirpon,  and  here  White  Bay,  and  there  is  Cape 
John. 

Q.  Between  Quirpon  and  Gape  John  lies  the  part  of  the  coast  along 
which,  I  believe,  the  French  and  English  enjoy  concurrent  right  to  fish, 
and  where,  under  the  Washington  Treaty,  the  Americans  have  a  right 
to  fish  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Washington  Treaty  jr^ve  to  the  Americans  the  privilege 
of  fishing  fh>m  Bameaux  eastwardly  to  Gape  Bace,  and  thence  north  to 
Quirpon? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that,  on  this  portion  of  the  coast,  from  Cape  Bay  by  Quirpon 
to  Gape  John,  the  Americans,  English,  and  French  have  now  concur- 
rent right  to  fish,  and  the  Americans  and  English  on  the  remainder  of 
the  coast  t— A.  Yes.  On  the  East  coast  are  situated  Notre  Dame  Bay, 
Bonavista  Bay,  Trinity  Bay,  and  Conception  Bay ;  and  on  the  West- 
ern coast  Saint  Mary's  and  Placentia  and  Fortune  Bay.  The  others  are 
smaller  inlets. 

Q.  Up  to  Bamea  Islands  t^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  By  the  WashiDgton  Treaty  the  Americans  have  concorrent  right 
-with  the  English  to  fish  on  that  portion  of  the  coast 7 — A.  Yes;  and  on 
the  whole  of  the  coast. 

Q.  Proceeding  from  the  Bamea  Iglands  to  Cape  Bay,  did  the  Ameri- 
cans prior  to  the  Washington  Treaty  enjoy  concarrent  right  of  fishing 
there  with  the  British  ? — A.  Yes ;  under  the  Convention  of  1818. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  is  the  cod-fishery  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Bamea  Islands  and  Qnirpou  f — ^A.  This  part  of  the  coast  from 
Qnirpon  to  Cape  John  has  rarely  been  fished  on  by  the  English  nntil  you 
arrive  at  Cape  John.  From  Cape  John  around  the  whole  of  this  part 
of  the  coast,  by  Cape  Bace  to  Cape  Bay,  it  has  been  carried  on  as  an 
inshore  fishery,  and  from  that  point  north  it  is  carried  on  as  an  inshore 
fishery  by  the  English  and  French. 

Q.  It  is  prosecuted  as  an  inshore  fishery  f — A.  Yes,  entirely. 

Q.  When  yon  speak  of  an  inshore  fishery,  within  what  distance  from  the 
coastal  line  do  yon  mean  that  the  fish  are  caught  t — A.  Generally  within 
a  mile  of  the  shore.  There  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  places  on 
this  part  of  the  coast  whence  the  fishermen  go  beyond  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  from  the  shore.  They  usually  fish  within  a  mile  of 
it.  I  have  even  seen  them  conduct  a  very  excellent  fishing  within  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule  they  fish  within  a  mile  and  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  occasionally  they  go  beyond  that  distance? — A.  They  go  be- 
yond it  very  rarely — out  to  the  Lower  Banks — which  lie  7  miles  from 
the  shore.  A  few  boats  go  out  there  late  in  the  season ;  that  is,  after 
the  bait  has  left  the  shore.  The  fish  have  then  gone  off  into  deeper 
water ;  this  would  be  about  the  month  of  October.  They  will  make,  ]>er- 
haps,  two  or  three  trips,  lying  off  one  night  and  returning  the  evening 
of  the  next  day. 

Q.  That  is  outside  of  the  3roile  limit  f — A.  It  is  7  miles  off.  This  is 
the  only  bank  I  am  aware  of  where  they  fish.  There  is  another  called 
the  Cape  Ballard  Bank.  It  is  also  about  7  miles  from  the  shore.  I  am 
not  80  intimately  acquainted  with  it  as  with  the  other,  but  I  am  aware 
that  some  boats  belonging  to  Benews  fish  there,  but  only  a  very  limited 
number. 

Q.  A  limited  number,  and  only  occasionally  t — A.  Only  occasionally, 
as  I  have  always  understood. 

Q.  With  your  intimate  knowledge  concerning  these  fisheries,  could 
you  form  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  cod  which  would  be  taken  out- 
side of  the  3-mile  limit  by  the  fishermen  from  Newfoundland  f — A.  Only 
a  very  small  quautity  is  so  taken— I  should  say  not  more  than  5,000  or 
6,000  quintals.  To  my  personal  knowledge  not  1,500  quintals  are  taken ; 
but,  unless  the  Ballard  Bank  yields  more  fish  than  I  am  aware  of,  I 
should  say  that  not  more  than  6,000  quintals  are  so  caught.  I  should 
judge  so  from  all  the  information  which  I  have  received  on  the  point. 

Q.  Describe  the  cod-fisheries. — A.  There  is  what  is  usually  known  as 
the  Bank  fishing  of  Newfoundland. 

Q.  What  fishery  is  that  f — ^A.  There  has  been  a  limited  Bank  fishery 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Some  three  or  four  vessels  have 
been  fitted  out  for  the  purpose.  Au  experiment  has  been  made  in  this 
connection. 

Q.  I  believe  that  upward  of  25  and  30  years  ago  the  Bank  fishery 
was  carried  on  extensively  around  Newfoundland f — A.  Yes;  very 
largely. 
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Q.  What  do  yoa  mean  by  the  Bank  fisheries  f — A.  The  deep  sea  fish- 
ery. 

Q.  At  what  distaace  from  the  coast  is  the  nearest  Bank,  so  called,  of 
NewfoQodland  t — A.  Aboat  35  miles.  The  fishermen  formerly,  when 
they  carried  on  this  fishery,  ran  down  nntil  they  were  about  35  or  40 
miles  from  the  St.  Pierre  and  Miqaelon  Islands;  they  then  came  to  and 
fished.  Some  old  experienced  fishermen  have  told  me  that  this  was 
their  rule.  Tbey  would  run  oft  southwest  of  these  islands  and  fish 
about  35  and  40  miles  from  them. 

Q.  That  is  what  is  termed  the  Grand  Bank  ? — A.  No;  it  is  St.  Peter's 
Bank. 

Q.  The  Grand  Bank  is  about  thirty -five  miles  from  Gape  Bace  f — A. 
The  inshore  edge  of  it  is  about  that  distance  off.  I  think  that  the  prin- 
cipal and  best  fishery  is  situated  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  off 
tbe  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Q.  The  deep-sea  fishery  is  carried  on  at  distances  varying  from  thirty- 
five  to  two  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  by  the  bunkers  ! — A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  And  this  fishery  has  not  been  carried  on  from  Newfoundland  for 
upwards  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ? — A.  It  is  longer  than  that.  It 
is  a  very  expensive  fishery. 

Q.  Until  within  the  last  four  years  T — A.  Within  the  last  four  years 
the  government  of  Newfoundland  has  been  giving  a  bounty  in  order  to 
encourage  that  fishery ;  and  some  four  or  five  vessels,  I  think,  have  been 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  And  these  are  the  only  two  places  where  the  cod-fishery  is  prose- 
cuted inshore  and  on  the  banks  ! — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  What  other  fishery  is  carried  on  the  coast  f — A.  There  is  also  the 
salmon-fishery. 

Q.  This  is  carried  on  principally  with  nets  set  out  from  the  shore  !— 
A.  Tes,  altogether.  There  are  one  or  two  rivers  which  the  fishermen 
bar,  in  some  out-of-the-way  places;  but  this  is  illegal. 

Q.  It  is  carried  on  along  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers  as  well  ? — A.  It 
is  prosecuted  in  the  rivers  to  a  limited  extent. 

Q.  There  is  also  the  herring  fishing  T — A.  Yes ;  there  is  a  large  herring 
fishery. 

Q.  Where  is  it  carried  out — A.  In  nearly  all  the  large  bays  of  the 
island.    The  principal  home  for  the  herring  is  Fortune  Bay. 

Q.  Are  they  taken  in  Fortune  Bay  all  the  year  round  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Andin  j?lacentia  Bay,  also  f — A.  Not  all  the  year  round;  but  large 
quantities  are  taken  there  on  some  occasions,  especially  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  in  April  and  May. 

Q.  When  do  the  herring  make  their  appearance  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  island,  from  Gape  Kace  northerly  ! — A.  They  appear  in  Goncep- 
tion  Bay  in  April  and  in  Trinity  Bay  about  the  last  of  April.  I  am  not 
personally  acquainted  with  the  bays  farther  north  than  that;  but  I  am 
informed  that  they  appear  about  the  same  time  in  Bonavista  and  Notre 
Dame  Bays. 

Q.  Between  Cape  Race  and  St.  John's  and  Conception  Bay  they  make 
their  appearance  about  the  same  time  f — A.  Between  Gape  Bace  and 
Conception  Bay,  yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  remain  on  that  coast  ? — A.  Until  the  month  of 
July  J  and  in  fact  they  may  remain  longer.  They  are  hardly  used  ex- 
cept tor  bait,  and  they  continue  there  until  better  bait  comes,  and  prob- 
ably longer. 

Q.  Do  they  remain. there  until  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  in  Novem- 
ber t — A.  I  imagine  so;  but  the  fishermen  do  not  then}take  the  trouble 
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at  the  time  accepted  by  Newfoundland,  still  it  was  assumed  they  had  a 
right  to  come.    They  did,  at  all  events,  come  for  bait. 

Q.  Did  they  catch  it  themselves  or  buy  it  from  the  people? — A.  They 
partly  caught  it  and  partly  bought  it.  They  made  arrangements  with 
fishermen,  which  they  called  selling  bait,  but  it  was  partially  selling  and 
partially  catching.  I  will  describe  it.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  caUing 
into  some  of  the  ontlying  harbors,  Balloran,  St.  Jacqnes,  and  English, 
and  one  or  two  others,  and  making  arrangements  with  some  man  who 
had  a  seine;  and  they  would  then  go  up  Fortune  Bay,  say  to  liong  Har- 
bor, fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  up,  or  to  Mai  Bay,  Bay  Heoontre,  or  Bay 
d'North ;  there  are  deep  arms  in  the  bay,  with  bait  in  them  all  the  season 
round,  and  they  are  very  quiet  places  for  the  taking  of  bait.  They  make 
arrangements  with  the  seine  owner  to  go  himself  and  catch,  with  their 
assistance,  what'  bait  they  require.  They  usually  pay  out  during  the 
summer  about  $20  for  each  trip,  and  take  from  fifty  to  eighty  barrels  of 
herring.  They  pay  it  in  a  lump  sum  for  the  use  of  the  seine  and  the 
skill  of  the  seine  owner.  The  latter  would  be  unable  to  haul  the  seine 
without  the  assistance  of  the  American  crew  from  the  schooner.  The 
crew  do  the  work,  and  the  Newfoundland  skipper  conducts  the  opera- 
tions. 

Q.  The  crew  of  the  American  vessel  actually  takes  the  bait? — A.  As 
far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  ^es.  I  observed  mitters  very  narrowly 
that  year,  and  I  never  knew  a  crew  of  Newfoundland  fishermen  during 
this  time  wholly  take  the  bait  for  the  Americans.  1  have  only  known 
of  it  being  procured  in  the  way  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  So  that  is  what  the  Newfoundlanders,  in  common  conversation, 
t'Cnn  selling  bait  to  the  Americans? — A.  Certainly;  quite  so.  There 
may  have  been  cases  in  which  the  Americans  were  supplied  with  tmit, 
when  Newfoundlanders  had  illegally  stopped  herrings.  What  I  mean 
by  stopping  herrings  is,  to  put  out  a  large  seine  and  surround  a  large 
school  of  herring  in  a  quiet  place,  and  keep  them  thus  inclose«i  for  a 
month  or  more,  if  the  Americans  wanted  bait  quickly,  they  might  have 
on  some  occasions  purchased  it  from  those  who  had  stopped  herrings  in 
this  manner.  It  is  an  illegal  practice,  and  is  only  carried  out  in  places 
where  custom  officers  or  magistrates  have  no  supsrvision ;  that  is,  too 
far  away  from  them  to  permit  of  this  being  done  effbCtnally.  Such  pur- 
chase, of  course,  encourages  illegal  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  people. 

Q.  The  herring  come  in  very  large  quantities  and  run  up  into  small, 
deep  inlets,  where  a  stop  of  seines  has  been  put  across? — A.  Not  across. 
They  surround  the  schools  of  herring. 

Q.  They  are  then  kept  inclosed  for  a  month,  you  say? — A.  I  am  told  a 
month,  and  I  believe  it.  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is  the  case.  Many  of 
the  fish  die ;  and  sometimes  a  gale  of  wind  necessitates  the  tripping  of 
the  seine  and  the  taking  of  it  up.  The  whole  mass  of  the  herrings  is 
then  killed,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  bottom  and  rot. 

Q.  There  is  a  law  which  prohibits  this  custom  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  has  ex- 
isted for  many  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  efifect  of  that  mode  of  fishing 
on  the  herring-fishery  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  most  destructive,  and  the  law 
prohibiting  it  I  consider  to  be  a  most  wise  one.  It  was  found  necessary 
many  years  ago  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  seines  from  the  1st 
of  November  until  the  12th  of  April,  and  prohibiting  absolutely  the  use 
of  seines  for  any  other  purpose  except  that  of  casting  and  forthwith 
drawing  them.  This  extra  demand  for  bait  no  doubt  has  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Americans  coming  there,  and,  I  suppose,  inducing  par- 
ties to  commit  a  breach  of  the  law  outside  t^e  effectual  jurisdiction  of 
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cQstoiDS  officers  or  magistrates.  I  believe  that  they  are  very  scarce 
arooDd  the  coast.  It  is  very  thinly  settled,  and  has  very  few  castom- 
boase  officers  stationed  aloug  it.  There  are  not  nearly  as  many  of  them 
as  are  required  now,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  former  times. 
More  are  now  needed,  becaase  there  is  more  indacement  presented  to 
violate  the  law  than  there  was  before  the  Washington  Treaty  was  nego- 
tiated. 

Q.  And  there  are  now  more  facilities  for  smuggling! — A.  O,  pre- 
cisely.   There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  The  population  of  the  island  is  about  150,000  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  people  located  around  the  coast  1 — A.  The  farthest 
official  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  is  stationed  at  Channel.  Then 
there  are  three  on  this  southern  coast  until  you  arrive  at  Briton  Harbor, 
where  one  is  stationed ;  and  then,  say  for  sixty  miles  up  the  bay,  there 
are  no  castoms  officers  or  magistrates,  unfortunately. 

Q.  The  officials  of  the  government  of  Newfoundland  are  stationed  be- 
tween Channel  on  the  south  and  around  to  where  t — A.  To  Tilt  Cove  on 
the  north ;  but  there  is  no  government  official  on  the  north  of  the  island. 

Q.  And  there  is  none  between  Cape  John  and  Cape  Bay  on  the  other 
coast! — A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  they  are  even  scarce  on  the  portion  of  the  coast 
you  have  pointed  outf — A.  O,  there  are  large  tracts  of  the  country 
where  there  is  no  government  official. 

Q.  Are  the  people  living  in  every  small  cove  and  inlet  along  the 
coast  f — A.  Yes ;  on  this  southern  coast  they  are. 

Q.  And  north,  toot — ^A.  In  the  north  every  harbor  is  settled ;  but  the 
harbors  are  not  so  numerous  on  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 

Q.  They  are  in  smaller  numbers! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Uo  all  of  them  carry  on  the  fishery  ! — A.  Yes.  When  I  say  all,  I 
might  explain  that  the  agriculturists  are  very  few  in  number.  The  cen- 
sus will  show  that  they  are  not  numerous,  and  they  are  not  really  agri- 
cnUurist8,  because  they  pursue  fishery  and  agriculture  combined. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  herring  fishery  at  Fortune  Bay ;  is  there  a  large 
winter  fishery  carried  on  there! — A.  This  has  been  the  case  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  During  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  it  was  prosperous ;  in  fact, 
it  was  the  only  branch  of  commerce  in  Newfoundland  that  benefited 
to  any  extent  by  the  B;eciprocity  Treaty.  At  that  time  there  was  a  large 
herring  fishery  for  the  supply  of  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States,  prin- 
cipally Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  also  for  the  supply 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  description  of  herring  caught  in  this  bay  is 
very  suitable  for  hot  climates  and  these  markets.  From  60,000  to  70,000 
barrels  of  herring  were  annually  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being  exported 
from  Fortune  Bay  alone  for  several  years,  until  the  war  broke  out. 

Q.  These  were  not  caught,  I  think,  by  Americans,  but  purchased  from 
Fortune  Bay  people  ! — ^A.  The  Americans  themselves  did  not  engage  in 
it.  During  the  first  six  years  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  it  was  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  those  doing  business  on  the  Newfoundland  coast. 

Q.  And,  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  you  say 
that  it  was  altogether  carried  on  by  the  Americans  by  purchasing  from 
Newfoundlanders  !^ A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  did  not  fish  there  themselves  ! — A.  No ;  not  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty  came  into  operation,  has  any  new 
trade  in  herring,  in  which  the  Americans  are  concerned,  sprung  up  ! — A. 
They  began,  four  years  before  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  terminated,  to  ship 
herring  in  a  frozen  state  to  supply  tl^e  New  York  market  and  to  supply 
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their  fishermen  at  Gape  Ann  with  early  bait  for  the  George's  Bank.  They 
fish  on  the  George's  Bank  daring  February  and  March.  Some  30  or  40 
vessels  commenced  to  come  thero  perhaps  two  or  three  years  before  the 
Iteciprocity  Treaty  expired,  and  afterwards  they  still  continued  to  come. 

Q.  Have  American  vessels  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  since 
the  Washington  Treaty  has  come  in  operation,  taken  large  cargoes  of 
herring  to  Sweden  and  other  countries  from  Fortune  Bay  f — A.  1  believe 
so.    I  have  heard  so,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  of  it  T — A*  None  at  all.  I  have  not  observed 
it  myself,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  at  ail. 

Q.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  also  know  that  the  herring  fishery  of 
Fortune  Bay  and  Placentia  Bay  is  very  prolific? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  take  or  purchase  the  herring  sent  to  Sweden  and  the 
States! — A.  I  think  they  generally  purchase.  I  have  knowa  them, 
however,  to  catch  herring  themselves.  I  remember  that  a  steamer 
called  Montecello  came  there  and  caught  large  cargoes.  This  was  some 
four  years  ago,  I  think. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  legislature  for  some  time  f — A*  Yes ; 
for  eleven  or  twelve  years. 

Q.  And  you  have  some  knowledge  concerning  general  statistical 
information  and  customs  returns  relating  to  the  island  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  refer  to  those  returns  ami  read  their  heading  f — 
A.  This  is  a  return  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  fish  and  pro^ 
ducts  of  fish  imported  from  the  United  States  of  America,  and  exported 
to  the  Uuited  States  and  all  other  countries  from  the  Colony  of  New* 
fouudland  during  each  year  from  1851  to  1876  included. 

Q.  That  relates  to  twenty-six  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Judging  from  these  returns,  what  advantage  is,  or  is  any  advan- 
tage, derived  by  Newfoundland  from  the  concessions  made  to  you  by 
the  Washington  Treaty  t — ^A.  You  cannot  infer  from  these  returns  that 
Newfoundland  has  reaped  any  advantage  from  any  commercial  oonoes* 
sion  made  under  the  Washington  Treaty.  On  the  oonlrary,  the  exp<«ts 
of  Newfouodkipd  products  to  the  United  States  since  the  ratiftoatiou  of 
the  Washington  Treaty  have  been  very  much  lower  than  tbey  were 
during  the  period  when  there  was  a  heavy  duty  on  these  pcodacts. 
They  have  since  been  very  much  levs.  The  average  value  of  these  ex* 
ports  for  the  four  years  preceding  the  Beoiproeity  Treaty  amounted  to 
$225,722,  and  for  the  twelve  years  ending  with  the  Beeiprooity  Treaty, 
$367,500,  and  for  the  seven  years  after  the  abrogation  of  that  treal^^ 
$348.281 ;  and  during  the  three  years  the  Washington  Treaty  has  been 
iu  existence  the  average  value  of  the  exports  of  Newfoundland  to  the 
United  States  has  been  $222,112. 

Q.  Tlien  they  were  less  under  the  i>resent  Washington  Treaty  than 
they  were  while  there  were  heavy  duties  imposed  ? — A.  They  were  very 
much  so. 

Q.  What  deduction  do  yon  draw  from  that  f — A.  That  the  quantify 
exported  to  the  United  States  is  so  trifling  it  has  no  appreciable  eflfect 
on  the  commerce  of  Newfoundland.  For  instance,  the  quantity  of  fish 
shipped  last  year  from  Newfoundland  to  the  United  States  was  about 
9,000  or  10,000  quintals  out  of  a  catch  of  1,300,000  quintals.  It  is  a 
mere  bagatelle. 

Q.  Who  supplies,  then,  the  American  market  with  fish  f — A.  They 
supply  themselves.  They  have  greater  facilities  to  do  so  under  the 
treaty  than  tbey  had  before.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  Newfonndland 
ever  having  to  supply  them  now,  whatever  it  might  have  done  before 
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granting  them  the  privilege  to  catch  fish  inshore  and  take  bait  on  the 
coast. 

Q.  Your  exports  to  the  United  States  amonnted  to  far  more  when  the 
daty  existed  than  now  the  dntj  is  off  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Americans,  having  now  the  privilege  to  catch  fish  and  bait  on 
the  Newfoandland  ooast,  they,  you  say,  supply  themselves  ? — A.  To  a 
large  extent. 

Q.  What  are  the  markets  essentiidly  of  Newfoundland! — A.  Our 
largest  markets  are  the  Brazils,  the  Mediterranean,  and  England.  To 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  England  we  send  the  Labrador  fish,  an  in- 
ferior description.    But  our  best  markets  are  certainly  the  Brazils. 

Q.  Are  your  fish  cured  in  a  particular  manner  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  those  markets  ? — ^A.  They  are.  The  Brazils  require  a  very  hard-cured 
fish,  and  a  very  superior  quality  of  fish ;  and  in  Spain  they  require  a  very 
hard  and  well  and  carefully  cured  fish ;  also  up  the  Mediterranean. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  as  to  whether  fish  have  been  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Newfoundland,  and  exported  to  the  Brazils,  West 
Indies,  and  other  tropical  markets  t — A.  I  am  not  personally  aware  of 
it,  but  I  believe  such  is  the  case.  I  have  heard  so  from  those  who  told 
Die  they  exported  fish. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  curing  American 
and  Newfoundland  fish  f — A.  There  is  a  very  great  difference.  I  have 
observed  curing  at  the  establishments  at  Cape  Ann,  Oloacester,  and 
have  visited  there.  The  usual  mode  was  to  dry  the  fish  three  or  four 
days,  not  generally  more  than  four  days,  they  told  me,  and  then  it  was 
fit  for  home  consumption.  It  would  not  stand  a  hot  climate,  nor  would 
it  answer  to  keep. 

Q.  Their  fish  is  brought  in  in  salt  from  the  banks  t— A.  And  then  it 
is  pnt  in  pickle  in  the  stores,  and,  as  required,  it  was  sold  out,  perhaps 
100  quintals  with  three  days'  drying,  and  another  hundred  quintals  might 
require  five  days'  drying,  according  to  the  distance  it  had  to  go.  Thia 
was  the  system  they  tokl  me  they  had  pursued  at  Oloucester. 

Q.  Would  fish  so  cured  be  suitable  for  the  Brazil  or  Mediterranean 
msfrket ! — ^A.  No.  Our  fish  is  kept  on  hand  sometimes  for  six  mouths. 
It  would  not  answer  at  all  unless  it  was  hard-cured^  and  that  requires 
from  four  to  six  weeks,  under  a  moderate  sun  and  cool  winds. 

Q.  You  are  well  aware  of  the  dimate  of  Cape  Ann,  Gloucester,  and 
th»t  neighborhood,  aod  also  of  Newfoundland.  What  is  your  opinion, 
with  refold  to  that  climate,  as  to  suitability  for  curing  fish  for  tropical 
markeisf — A.  I  dent  think  it  is  suited.  It  is  too  humid  and  too  hot. 
I  find  it  oppressively  hot  here,  and  I  know  it  is  much  hotter  at  Olou- 
cester and  Cape  Ann. 

Q.  What  would  t>e  the  effect  upon  the  fish  f — A.  I  am  certaia  the  fish 
would  melt — would  fiiU  to  pieces.  If  they  attempted  to  cure  with  light 
malting,  as  in  Newfoundland,  where  the  curing  is  found  more  suitable 
for  the  Brazils  and  European  markets,  I  am  sure  the  fish  would  be  sun* 
burnt  and  fall  to  pieces,  and  it  would  not  be  a  merchantable  article.  I 
am  quite  certain  of  that. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  cure  fish  in  Newfoundland  ?-^A.  To 
thoroughly  cure  fish  fit  for  those  markets,  from  4  to  6  weeks. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  opening  out  of  the  United  States  mar- 
kets, coupled  with  the  concession  to  the  Americans  to  fish  on  our  coasts, 
is  really  no  advantage  whatever  to  the  people  of  Newfoundland  ! — A.  I 
think  not.  The  statistics  prove  it  is  no  advantage ;  they  speak  better 
than  any  other  testimou}'. 

Q.  You  are  fully  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Americans  formerly 
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got  their  bait  to  fish  on  tbe  bauks  of  deep  seaT — A.  Yes ;  I  am  aware 
of  their  mode  of  procuring  bait.  They  usually  used  clams,  pogies,  or 
menhaden. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  the  bait  which  they  brought  down  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  to  commence  bank  fishing,  and  what  was  the  value 
of  the  bait  they  used  during  a  season's  fishing  t — A.  I  have  paid  myself 
$8  per  barrel  for  clams  and  $7  for  pogies.  I  believe  the  average  cost 
might  be  fairly  estimated  at  $6  per  barrel  to  American  fishermen. 

Q.  What  was  the  quantity  used  during  a  season  t — A.  It  is  only  a 
short  time  ago  since  one  of  them  admitted  that  each  used  from  150  to 
200  barrels  of  herring  and  other  bait  during  the  season ;  they  could  not 
conduct  a  season's  bank  fishing  with  less  than  100  barrels  of  bait — ^not 
successfully. 

Q.  An  average  of  what  t — ^A.  An  average  of  100  barrels ;  they  could 
not  conduct  fishing  successfully  with  less  than  100  barrels  of  bait* 

Q.  Do  you  mean  for  the  whole  season  or  each  trip  t — A.  For  tbe  seasoa 
I  mean. 

Q.  What  would  those  100  barrels  of  bait  cost  prior  to  the  Americans 
having  the  privilege  of  getting  that  bait  on  the  coast  of  Newfoandlandt — 
A.  Suppose  there  are  300  vessels  on  the  banks  fishing — and  I  believe 
there  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  there  are  600  sail  this  season ;  admit 
that  there  are  300  sail 

Q.  Take  an  individual  vessel. — A.  An  individual  vessel,  100  barrels, 
at  $6  per  barrel,  would  be  $600. 

Q.  For  what  can  that  bait  be  obtained  on  the  coast  of  Kewtbnnd- 
land  f — A.  For  about  $40.  I  am  certain  they  never,  during  my  knowl- 
edge, paid  more  than  $40  for  100  barrels  of  herring. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  saving  of  $560  upon  each  vessel  t — A.  Yes ;  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  that  much. 

Q.  That,  for  3^  vessels,  would  be  a  large  sum  ? — ^A.  A  saving  of  over 
$160,000  a  year. 

Q.  Upon  300  vessels? — A.  Yes,  upon  300  vessels. 

Q.  Besulting  from  the  privilege  being  granted  them  of  getting  herring 
and  bait  at  Newfoundland  instead  of  having  to  bring  it  from  the  United 
-States  or  Nova  Scotia  T — A.  Besulting  from  the  privilege  of  getting  bait 
on  the  Newfoundland  coast  instead  of  bringing  it  from  their  own  ooantry. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  as  to  any  practice  on  the  part  of  the  American  bank 
or  deep-sea  fishermen  of  throwing  small  fish  overboard! — A.  Yes;  I 
have  been  on  many  occasions  told  they  always  threw  the  small  fish  over- 
board— fish  under  22  inches  in  length,  they  told  me.  These  fish  were 
not  suited  to  their  market  and  were  thrown  overboard.  That  had  been 
their  practice,  I  know,  for  years. 

Q.  Since  the  operation  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  what  practice  has 
grown  up  with  regard  to  those  small  fish  T — A.  They  save  the  fish  now 
and  bring  them  into  Newfoundland  market,  and  sell  them  there  at  from 
$1.50  to  $2  per  quintal. 

Q.  And  over,  I  believe  t — A.  I  believe  so,  but  I  speak  within  the  mark 
when  I  say  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  quintal.  The  quantity  each  vessel 
would  catch  would  be  about  200  quintals.  That  is,  the  quantity  every 
vessel  would  otherwise  have  thrown  overboard  would  be  200  quintals. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  your  information  ?— A.  I  got  it  through  the  cap- 
tain of  an  American  vessel. 

Q.  His  estimate  was  that  every  American  banker  would  throw  over- 
board 200  quintals? — A.  About  200  quintals  of  small  fish  during  a  sue- 
•cessfnl  voyage. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  entirely  utilized  by  it  being  sold  in  Newfoundland T — 
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A.  Yes ;  and  there  is  a  daty  on  Ash  brought  into  Newfoundland  of 
$1.30  per  qaintaly  which  the  American  fishermen  are  now  relieved  of 
under  the  Washington  Treaty. 

Q.  Figure  that  amount  up,  supposing  the  vessels  to  number  300. — A. 
300  vessels  at  200  quintals  each  vessel,  would  be  60,000  quintals  of  fish, 
which  at  91.30  per  quintal  would  give  $78,000  as  the  amount  of  duty 
saved  by  300  sail  of  vessel  on  fish  brought  into  Newfoundland.  There 
is  also  the  value  of  the  fish  which  would  be  thrown  overboard  if  the 
American  fishermen  were  not  permitted  to  bring  it  into  the  Newfound- 
land market.  At  the  low  estimate  of  $1.50  per  quintal  the  amount 
would  be  $90,000;  and  at  $2,  $120,000. 

Q.  That  fish  is  very  lightly  salted Y— A.  It  is  lightly  salted;  they  salt 
it  to  meet  the  Newfoundland  market ;  they  formerly  threw  it  away.  So 
soon  as  they  discovered  there  was  a  market  for  the  small  fish,  that  it 
was  well  adapted  for  the  Brazils,  they  immediately  salted  it  lightly,  aa 
the  Newfoundland  manner  is,  for  sale  in  Newfoundland.  They  would 
otherwise  have  thrown  it  away. 

Q.  What  quantity  of  salt  would  be  used  on  that  fish — 100  quintals  t — 
A.  About  12  hogsheads  to  100  quintals. 

Q.  How  much  is  it  per  hogsh^td  t — A.  The  price  in  Newfoundland  ia 
about  7s.  per  hogshead. 

Q.  Then,  I  suppose,  there  is  the  labor  of  putting  it  down  into  salt, 
which  would  be  comparatively  trifling  t — A.  The  oil  would  pay  well  for 
salt  and  labor.  I  have  not  computed  the  value,  but  it  is  the  usual  com- 
putation in  Newfoundland  that  the  oil  pays  handsomely  for  salt  and 
labor  of  salting  the  fish. 

Q.  But  the  oil  would  be  saved  whether  the  fish  were  thrown  over- 
board or  nott — A.  That  I  cannot  speak  of. 

Q.  Presuming  the  small  fish  were  thrown  overboard  immediately 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  the  livers  were  not  saved,  yon 
say  the  oil  in  the  small  fish  would  pay  for  the  salt  and  labor  used  in 
cnring  them  t — ^A.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  handsomely  pay  for  them. 

Q.  Then  yon  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  value  of  that  fish  sold 
to  Newfoundland,  heretofore  thrown  away,  is  clear  profit  to  the  Amer- 
ican fishermen  T — A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  remission  of  duties  on  that  quantity  of  fish  is  far  larger  than 
the  remission  of  duty  on  all  products  sent  by  Newfoundland  to  the 
Unitetl  States  market 

Q.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  duties  on  Newfoundland  products 
remitted  by  the  United  States  during  the  last  four  or  five  years! — ^A.  I 
did  not  make  up  the  average  for  the  last  five  years.  In  the  last  three 
years  the  average  amonnt  of  duties  remitted  on  products  shipped  by 
Newloundland  to  the  United  States  is  $49,000. 

Q.  Then  the  actual  remission  of  duties  under  the  Washington  Treaty 
by  the  United  States  amounts  to  under  $50,000,  while  the  actual  amount 
remitted  by  Newfoundland  is  $60,000? — A.  Seventy-eight  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  So  that  in  remission  of  duties  alone  the  account  stands  $28,000  in 
your  fJAvor  t — ^A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  know  a  Newfoundland  fisherman  to  go  to  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  to  fish  t — A.  Yon  mean  a  Newfoundland  vessel  t 

Q.  Tea. — A.  Never:  such  a  thing  was  never  known.    I  never  knew 

them  leave  the  Newfoundland  coast,  except  on  one  occasion,  twelve 

years  ago,  when  four  vessels  tried  the  experiment  of  fishing  round  the 

Magdalen  Islands — British  fisheries  in  the  gulf—- but  found  the  fish  so 

33F 
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inferior  to  that  caught  on  our  own  shores  they  never  went  again.   That 
is  the  only  occasion  I  knew  thein  leave  our  shores  to  fish  elsewhere. 

Q.  From  your  Jcnowledge  of  the  statistics  of  the  island,  what  is  the 
value  of  the  fish  and  fish  products  taken  by  Newfoundlanders  from 
Quirpon  to  Gape  R^ce  and  from  Gape  Race  to  Eamea  Islands? — A.  The 
value  by  the  statistics  is  about  $5,01)0,000. 

Q.  Will  you  enter  a  little  into  details  with  respect  to  this  t — A.  There 
are  between  900,000  and  1,000,000  quintals  annually  taken  on  the  in- 
shore fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  I  estimate  the  value  of  that  fish  at  $5 
per  quintal.    There  are  salmon,  herring,  squid,  and  caplin  also. 

Q.  By  what  number  of  fishermen,  approximately,  is  that  product 
obtained ;  in  other  words,  how  many  are  actually  engaged  in  taking  it 
from  the  water  f — A.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  codfishing  on  oar  shores. 
Between  900,000  and  1,000,000  quintals  are  caught,  and  the  number  of 
fisherman  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  15,000  men ;  I  mean  in  the 
actual  catching  of  the  fish. 

Q.  By  the  census  returns  there  appear  to  be  of  the  people  of  New- 
foundland about  24,000  engaged  in  catehiug  fish.  Now,  how  do  yon 
acconi^t  for  the  difference  between  15,000  and  the  24,000  mentioned  in 
the  census  returns  ? — A.  The  others  are  engaged  in  the  Labrador  fishery. 

Q.  From  the  returns  it  appears  that  the  exports  amount  to  between 
seven  and  eight  million  dollars,  and  you  value  the  catch  on  that  portion 
of  the  coast  from  Querpon  to  Eamea  Islands  at  five  millions  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  small  amount  apparently  caught  by 
the  9,000  fishermen  as  compared  with  $5,000,000  worth  caught  by  the 
15,000  fishermen  f — A.  The  shore  fish  is  of  very  much  greater  value  than 
that  of  the  Labrador  coast.  The  price  of  the  shore  fish  last  year  was 
29«.  6d.  per  quintal,  while  the  current  price  of  the  Labrador  fish  was  22«. 
and  238,    The  Labrador  fish  is  always  5«.  or  6«.  per  quintal  less. 

Q.  Or  even  more  than  that  sometimes t — A.  Sometimes;  but  you 
may  take  it  as  a  general  average  6s,  per  quintal  difference  in  price. 

Q.  In  the  customs  returns  there  is  a  general  valuation  of  the  whole, 
is  there  not ;  what  is  the  valuation  of  the  whole  T — A.  The  general  val- 
uation of  the  whole  Newfoundland  fish,  including  inshore  &h,  was  for 
last  year  under  $4  per  quintal.  I  notice  the  fish  caught  on  the  New- 
foundland shores  was  put  in  at  the  same  rate,  evidently  an  oversight  of 
the  customs  authorities,  as  it  is  far  below  the  actual  value,  because  un- 
doubtedly the  actual  value  last  year  was  29«.  6d.  per  quintal,  and  this 
year,  before  I  left  St.  John's,  shore  fish  were  selling  at  27«.  M.  per 
quintal.  I  estimate  $5  or  25«.  per  quintal  as  a  fair  average  price  of  New- 
foundland  shore  fish. 

Q.  Then,  after  a  very  careful  investigation  of  these  returns,  yon  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  to  which  you  are  satisfied  to  pledge  yourself  on  oath, 
that  between  Quirpon  and  Gape  Race  and  Ramea  Islands,  on  a  fair  esti- 
mate, the  fish  caught  annually  would  be  worth  $5,000,000 1 — ^A.  I  am ; 
I  believe  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Q.  And  they  are  caught  by  about  15,000  ment — A.  I  estimate  that. 
The  other  point  is  carefully  worked  out. 

Q.  There  are  other  fish  taken  which  you  make  use  of  for  other  pur- 
poses T — A.  The  fishing  class  live  almost  entirely  on  fish,  of  course,  and 
all  classes  in  the  country  consume  considerable  quantities  of  fish. 

Q.  Do  you  make  an  estimate  as  to  the  consumption  t — A.  There  are 
150,000  in  population,  and  say  five  persons  in  a  family — ^the  oeosos 
shows  more  than  that,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  calculation  take  that 
— there  are  30,000  families.  I  think  five  quintals  of  fish  would  be  a  low 
average  of  the  consumption  of  each  family,  and  they  would  use  five  bar- 
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rels  of  herrings  to  eaoh  family.  I  have  known  instances  wbere^families 
have  set  aside  ten  barrels  of  herring  eaoh.  All  the  fishing  class  partake 
of  fish  and  herrings  three  times  a  day.  That  fish  I  would  value  at  less 
than  the  cared  fish,  because  all  consumed  during  the  summer  would  be 
fresh,  and  not  worth  within  $1  per  quintal  of  the  value  of  other  fish. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  large  amount  of  caplin  and  herring  used  for 
manure t — A.  Yes;  and  in  fact  it  is  almost  the  only  manure  they  use 
on  the  island. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole  together,  what  do  you  make  up  the  amount  to 
bef — A.  I  think  the  vahie  of  the  home  consumption  and  that  used  for 
Agricultural  purposes  is  fully  (1,000,000,  or  very  n^ar  to  it.  I  think  it 
is  not  an  unfair  estimate  to  put  it  down  at  $1,000,000. 

Q.  Then  you  consider  the  value  of  the  inshore  fishery,  as  at  present 
prosecuted,  is  worth  about  $6,000,000  annually! — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  these  cod-fisheries  (capable  of  further  development  in  the  col- 
ony f — A.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  so.  The  fishery  has  been 
gradually  increasing  for  a  number  of  years,  as  the  popu'a'aon  has  in- 
creased. I  think  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  an 
abundance  of  fish  round  the  island  when  the  fishing  is  prapjrly  prose* 
cuted. 

Q.  lo  regard  to  bait,  yon  say  the  bait  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
the  coves  and  at  every  inlet  and  beach  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  there  been  American  ves- 
sels on  the  coast  for  baitT — A.  There  has  been  a  great  number.  In 
1872,  immediately  the  Washington  Treaty  had  been  negotiated,  and 
before  it  was  accepted  by  Newfoundland,  I  took  special  interest  in  the 
matter  and  made  special  inquiry,  as  at  that  time  I  was  in  the  legislature 
and  speaker  of  the  house,  and  I  was  anxious  to  inform  myself.  I  found 
over  200  vessels  had  entered  Fortune  Bay.  I  counted  47  vessels  myself 
in  one  week,  and  from  that  date  to  this  they  have  continued  visiting  the 
whole  island.  At  that  time  they  had  not  gone  farther  east  than  Pla« 
oentia  Bay.  The  people  of  St.  John's  had  never  seen  any  American 
fishing* vessels  after  bait,  nor  had  any  been  seen  at  Conception  Bay  or 
Bonavista  Bay. 

Q.  During  the  last  two  years  many  vessels  have  visited  the  east  coast 
as  well  as  the  south  coast  for  baitf — A.  I  have  seen  a  great  number  of 
them.    I  have  seen  a  great  number  of  them  this  summer. 

Q.  How  far  north  have  they  gone  f — A.  They  have  gone  to  my  knowl- 
e<1ge  to  Trinity  Bay,  but  you  may  have  evidence  that  they  have  gone 
farther  north. 

Q.  Have  they  gone  farther  north  t — A.  Thej  have  gone  to  my  knowl- 
edge to  Trinity  Bay;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  gone  farther 
north. 

Q.  I  believe  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  not  gone  farther  north  t — 
A.  I  don't  think  they  have.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  they  have 
not  gone  farther  north. 

Q.  Their  principal  resort  is  between  Gape  Kace  and  Oonception  Bay, 
inclusive  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  between  Gape  Bace  and  Fortune  Bay,  inclusive  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  past  summer  were  there  great  numbers  of  American 
vessels  in  these  localities  t — A.  There  were.  Every  harbor  had  more  or 
less  of  them.  At  St  John's,  during  one  week — I  was  living  there,  and 
my  hotel  overlooked  the  harbor— I  counted  over  50  sail.  Some  of  the 
customs  authorities  told  me  over  100  vessels  had  come  in  the  bay  and 
entered  the  harbor  or  remained  just  outside.    On  my  way  across  to  Oon- 
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ception  Bay  and  Harbor  Grace,  on  14th  or  16tb  July,  I  saw  three  Amer- 
ican flabermen  in  Portugal  Gove.  I  saw  their  dories  and  the  crew  get- 
ting squid.  I  made  inquiry,  and  was  told  they  were  purchasing  them 
at  Ed.  and  6d.  per  hundred,  and  they  also  caught  all  they  could  them- 
selves. I  made  further  inquiry  at  Holyrood  and  found  they  were  doing 
the  same.  They  were  catching  squid  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  were 
buying  at  the  same  time.  At  Mosquito,  near  Harbor  Grace,  there  was 
an  ice-house,  and  they  furnished  themselves  with  ice.  During  the  week 
of  July  14  six  American  vessels  had  got  ice  there,  and  they  jigged  sqaid 
at  Harbor  Grace  Island,  about  one  mile  or  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
Harbor  Grace,  and  they  had  rather  thinned  the  squids  out. 

Q.  I  want  to  understand  whether  in  those  localities  American  fisher- 
men have  been  constantly  coming  in  during  the  summer  for  bait  t — A. 
Yes ;  every  day  during  the  season. 

Q.  The  bait  was  sometimes  purchased  from  the  people  and  sometimes 
caught  by  themselves  f — A.  I  think  they  always  combined  the  two  to- 
gether. When  taking  the  herring  themselves  with  seines  their  crew 
would  haul  in  the  herring  with  the  assistance  of  the  seining-master, 
and  when  jigging  for  squid  the  crew  jig  what  they  can  and  the  skipper 
buys  what  he  can.  W  hen  seeking  caplin,  they  assist  in  the  same  way. 
Some  vessels  bring  their  own  seines  for  the  purpose  of  taking  caplin. 

Q.  What  are  the  habits  of  squid  ? — ^A.  Squid  are  never  taken  around 
Newfoundland,  except  near  the  shore^  on  ledges;  generally,  in  a  harbor 
or  entrance  to  a  harbor. 

Q.  They  come  in  the  coves  t — A.  No ;  they  don^t  come  into  the  coves. 
The  caplin  do  so,  but  squid  are  caught  on  what  are  called  squid  ledges, 
Khich  are  a  short  distance  off,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  They  are  taken  on  jigs,  not  in  seines  t — ^A.  I  have  known  them 
taken  in  seines. 

Q.  It  is  prohibited  t — A.  It  is  prohibited ;  it  is  contrary  to  law. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  temporary  effect  on  local  fishermen  of  the 
great  draught  made  in  some  places  among  the  squid  t — A.  It  has  de- 
prived the  local  fishermen  of  bait  for  the  time  being.  I  can  describe  the 
effect  it  had  on  the  fishermen  of  Harbor  Grace  Island.  I  conversed 
with  three  of  them,  and  they  told  me  they  had  been  five  days  without 
sufficient  bait  to  catch  the  codfish,  because  the  squid  had  been  swept 
from  their  little  jigging  ledge.  It  was  a  place  of  very  limited  extent, 
and  not  like  the  usual  places  for  catching  squid. 

Q.  Then,  although  there  may  be  a  large  quantity  of  squid  baft  on  the 
coast,  constantly  coming  in  and  out,  still  the  increased  demand  upon 
these  ledges  make  it  temporarily  difficult  for  local  fishermen  to  get 
squid  T — A.  To  only  a  limited  extent,  because  they  are  taken  more  gen- 
erally ;  but  it  would  apply  more  particularly  to  caplin,  which  can  only 
be  taken  in  narrow  coves.  I  have  known  many  cases  in  which  a  seiner 
has  completely  swept  the  cove  and  left  the  local  fishermen  without  any 
bait  for  the  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  caplin  come  in  with  high  tide, 
and  if  you  do  not  then  take  them,  you  will  not  get  any  till  the  next 
high  tide ;  so  that  if  five  or  six  caplin  seiners  take  the  bait  for  Ameri- 
can fishermen,  the  local  fishermen,  with  their  dip-nets,  will  have  no 
opportunity  of  taking  any  until  the  next  high  tide.  It  certainly  makes 
a  local  scarcity,  which  sometimes  will  last  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  Bo  to,  then,  it  is  a  temporary  injnry  to  the  local  cod  fishermen  f — 
A.  No  doubt  it  is.  Without  destroying  the  immense  quantities  of  bait 
on  the  coast,  it  does  produce  a  local  scarcity  occasionally. 

Q.  The  Americans  purchasing  the  bait  from  the  seller  pats  so  much 
money  into  his  pocket,  and  so  far  as  a  matter  of  trade,  is  an  advantage 
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to  AD  iodividnal ;  but  Ttrbat  is  the  effect  apon  a  small  comma- 
nity  of  one  or  two  individaals  supplying  American  ves^ls  with 
bait  T — A.  My  own  impression  is,  that  supplying  American  vessels  with 
bait  is  one  of  the  most  demoralizing  things  for  oar  fishermen.  I  think 
they  are  acting  as  mere  jackals  for  the  lion.  It  is  most  injurions  to  the 
local  fishermen  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  system  of  trade  in  TSew- 
foundland  is  principally  on  the  credit  system,  and  a  very  expensive  one 
it  is,  and  most  of  the  fishermen  are  indebted  to  the  merchants,  and  they 
are  ready  enough  to  take  |20  from  an  American  fisherman  when  they 
oaght  to  be  catching  cod  for  the  merchants  who  are  sapplying  their 
families  with  goods.    I  therefore  think  it  is  a  demoralizing  trade. 

Q.  Would  the  fisherman's  time  not  be  much  more  beneficially  and 
advantageously  employed  if,  instead  of  getting  $20  for  supplying  Ameri- 
cans with  bait,  he  applied  himself  to  catching  codfish  with  that  bait?-^ 
A.  Decidedly.  To  illustrate  it :  Two  days  before  I  left  St.  John's,  a 
man  belonging  to  Bay  Bulls,  18  miles  from  St.  John's,  was  in  the  office 
of  the  Hon.  Ambrose  Shea,  and  informed  roe  that  two  days  previous 
ten  American  vessels  were  in  that  bay,  and  engaged  a  number  of  local 
fishermen  to  catch  bait  for  them,  for  which  they  obtained  about  9d.  per 
100  for  squid.  During  the  same  day  a  fisherman  went  out  and  caught 
ten  quintals,  worth  (5  per  quintal.  So  any  person  can  estimate  what 
the  value  of  bait-fishing  is.  *  This  I  am  certain  is  the  fact. 

Q.  You  say  business  in  Newfoundland  is  generally  conducted  on  the 
credit  system  T — A.  Yes ;  pretty  generally.  It  is  so  all  over  the  world, 
wherever  cod  fishing  is  carried  on.  It  requires  such  an  enormous  out- 
fit, it  is  generally  done  on  the  credit  system. 

Q.  Then  there  is  great  attraction  in  $20  in  cash  to  a  fisherman  f — A. 
Some  of  them  are  very  reluctant,  but  money  and  rum  are  a  great  object 
with  them  there. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Americans  prosecute  the 
Bank  fishing  t — ^A.  I  am  aware  they  prosecute  it  with  trawls  or  bultows, 
and  the  deep-sea  fishing  with  deep-sea  lines.. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  opinion  entertained  as  regards  the  immense 
distribution  of  bait  upon  the  deep-sea  fishery  on  the  coast  of  ^N^ewfound- 
land  ? — A.  The  general  opiuion  is  that  it  keeps  the  fish  on  the  Banks. 
To  illustrate  it :  about  twelve  years  ago  there  had  been  a  law  passed  to 
prohibit  the  hauling  of  herring  before  12th  of  April,  but  practically  the 
law  was  avoided,  because  there  were  no  persons  to  carry  it  out,  and  the 
French  were  fishing  with  bait  before  1st  April,  in  many  instances  on 
25th  March ;  they  got  early  to  the  Banks,  and  the  consequence  was  we 
had  a  season  of  poor  fishing.  I  remember  that  I  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  place  a  steamer  on  the  western  coast  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  that  law  rigidly,  and  I  volunteered  myself  to  carry  the  law  out. 
From  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  that  the  fish  have  struck  in  during  all  these  years  much  earlier 
than  before,  and  we  have  had  much  better  fishing.  I  think  we  may 
assume  from  this  that  a  large  and  early  supply  of  bait  on  the  Banks  is 
injurious  to  the  local  shore  fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  It  is  a  fair  in- 
ference. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  What  was  it  that  the  vessel  was  to  prohibit  f — A.  To  prohibit  the 
banling  of  herring  before  12th  April ;  the  law  now  is  before  the  20th 
April. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  On  the  eastern  and  south  coast  of  the  island,  how  has  the  cod  fish- 
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ing  been  during  the  past  two  years  f — A.  I  tbink  not  bo  good  as  it  was 
before.  The  Americans  have  been  supplied  with  abundance  of  bait,  and 
they  have  laid  down  far  more  hooks  than  they  were  able  to  do  before. 
I  understand  the  bankers'  catch  has  considerably  increased,  and  we  may 
infer  that  this  is  the  cause  why  the  fish  are  scarce  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Newfoundland.  The  fish  are  scarce  there,  and  American  bankers  are 
more  plentiful  and  they  have  bait  more  plentiful  than  before. 

Q.  There  are  larger  quantities  of  bait  obtained  from  the  coast,  a 
larger  number  of  American  fishermen  are  on  the  Banks,  and  as  they 
have  increased  the  cod  fishery  has  decreased  on  the  shore? — A.  These 
are  the  facts. 

Q.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  fish  are  prevented  coming  on 
the  Banks  f — A.  Undoubtedly;  you  could  not  meet  with  three  fishermen 
in  Newfoundland  who  are  not  very  clear  on  that  point. 

Q.'  North  of  Bay  Conception,  where  the  Americans  have  fished,  what 
has  been  the  fishing  during  the  last  two  years  f — A.  There  was  good 
fishing  last  year  in  Bonavista  Bay  and  on  the  north  side  of  Trinity  Bay, 
while  south  of  that  there  was  poor  fishing.  I  only  state  th^e  as  &cts ; 
I  don't  assume  to  know  the  reasons. 

Q.  You  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
fishing  as  regards  supplies  and  profits f—^A.  Yes;  I  had  many  years' 
experience  of  it. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission  the  profits  of  a  voyage f — A.  I 
have  prepared  two  statements,  as  follows : 

Outfit  for  two  men  in  one  punt. 


100  fathoms  ropo,  9-ply  ratlin 

12  lines,  at  40  cents 

2  nets,  at  $20 

4  dozen  hooks,  at  12  cents 

Jiggers,  gaffs,  knives,  cast  and  dip  nets. 


$5  00 

4  ^ 

40  00 

46 

500 

55  28 

6  m 

Punt  will  cost  $40,  and  last  6  years 

Provisions  two  men  one  month. 

icwt.  bread $3  00 

icwt.  flour 2  HO 

50  pounds  pork 5  00 

8  pounds  butter,at  30 cents 2  40 

2  ponnds  tea,  at  60  cents 1  20 

2  gallons  molasses 1  20 

15  60—12  months ....       $187  20 

Making  160  quintals  fish,  at  20  cents 32  00 

Wages,  one-third  their  catch 266  66 

547  80 
A  fair  average  catch  will  be  80  quintals  per  man~160  quintals,  at  $5 800  00 

Net  profits 252  20 

Equal  to  32^  per  cent. 

A  boat  with  4  hands,  average  catch,  400  quintals,  at  $5... 2,000  00 

Outfit,  provisions  5  months 156  00 

Fishing-boat $400  00 

Willlast  15  years  with  repairs 100  00 

Sails 100  00 

Bopeand  material 140  00 

740  00 
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S*y.P«ryear $50  00 

Pants 20  00 

Caplin  seine  $80,  last  10  years 8  00 

Nets 12  00 

Line8y4dosen 19  20 

Rods 10  00 

Saudries 8  00 

Makingfiah 80  00 

363  20 

Wages,  one-half  their  catch 1,000  00 

1,363  20 

Fish 2.000  00 


636  80 
Net  profit  eqnal  to  32  per  cent. 

Q.  These  are  statements  to  which  you  pledge  year  oath  as  being,  in 
jour  opinion,  correct  T — A.  I  am  certain  they  are  correct.  The  estimate 
of  the  quantity  of  fish  is  an  estimate ;  I  am  certain  it  is  a  correct  one. 
The  other  points  I  swear  positively  to  as  being  correct  ^  that  is,  as  to 
the  cost. 

Q.  It  is  alleged  that  only  small  herring  are  used  for. bait :  is  that  the 
case  ? — A.  Certainly  not.  They  conld  never  stop  to  catch  only  small 
herrings.  They  take  the  herrings  as  they  catch  them.  They  take  the 
same  herring  for  bait  as  are  nsed  for  commerce. 

Q.  Under  the  circamstances  yoa  have  referred  to,  Newfoundland  does 
not  appear  to  be  mnch  benefited  by  the  Washington  Treaty  f — A.  It  is 
most  injurioas  to  Newfoundland ;  perhaps  I  may  be  prejudiced.  From 
the  beginning  I  have  always  been  of  that  opinion,  that  it  would  act 
injuriously,  and  I  believe  it  has  acted  injuriously;  and  further,  yon 
would  not  find  three  men  in  the  island — I  only  know  of  one,  and  he  is 
a  man  who  never  changes  his  opinion — who  do  not  believe  it  is  disastrous 
to  the  country. 

Q.  It  seems  strange  that  the  legislature  should  have  been  induced  to 
pass  the  treaty;  can  you  give  any  reasons  for  itf — ^^A.  There  were 
several  motives.  One  motive  was  that  it  was  part  of  the  imperial  policy. 
Newfoundland  is,  generally  speaking,  a  very  obedient,  humble  servant  of 
Her  Majesty.  Another  reason  was  that,  I  think,  the  merchants  inferred 
from  the  effects  of  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty  that  their  fisheries  would  not 
be  injuriously  affected  by  the  fishery  privileges  granted  under  th& 
Washington  Treaty.  They  are  located  in  Saint  John's,  and  had  not 
many  means  of  communication  with  the  intern  districts,  and  they 
assumed  that  because  the  Americans  did  not  visit  the  island  for  bait 
daring  the  Beciprocity  Treaty,  therefore  they  would  not  visit  the  island 
daring  the  term  of  the  Washington  Treaty.  Another  reason  was,  that 
they  thought  it  would  give  them  a  market  for  their  cod  oil,  and  they 
certainly  all  anticipated  that  seal  oil  would  be  allowed  in  under  the 
treaty.  We  are  so  ignorant  in  Newfoundland  we  could  not  discrimi- 
nate between  one  fish  and  another  so  far  as  products  went.  We  assumed 
that  seal  oil  would  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  as  cod  oil.  These 
are  generally  the  motives  that  induced  the  merchants  to  accept  the 
treaty. 

Q.  As  regards  salmon — don't  you  obtain  a  quantity  of  salmon  f — A. 
There  is  a  quantity  of  salmon  there,  but  there  is  rather  a  difficulty  in 
shipping  it  to  the  United  States,  for  although  salmon  is  allowed  in  free 
of  duty,  the  American  Government  has  decided  that  the  tins  that  cover 
t^e  salmon  should  pay  the  duty. 

Q.  Bo  then  all  anticipations  as  regards  salmon  have  completely  dis- 
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appeared  f — A.  They  have  all  fallen  tbrongh.  The  Newfoundland  mer- 
chants assumed  that  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  codfiah-oil  they  still 
would  get  the  same  price  for  the  oil  that  it  was  selling  at  before  the 
duty  was  removed;  but  to  their  astonishment  they  found  so  soon  as  the 
duty  was  taken  off  that  cod-oil  fell  in  price,  and  so  it  did  not  realise  any 
more  to  them,  and  the  United  States  was  no  market  The  oil  purchased 
on  speculation  in  view  of  the  treaty  being  passed  had  eventually  to  be 
sold  to  English  merchants  and  was  never  sent  to  the  United  States,  be- 
canse  the  American  market  was  lowered  so  soon  as  the  duty  oaroe  off 

Q.  Was  there  nothing  else  in  the  mind  of  the  legislature  which  passed 
the  treaty! — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Nothing  in  regard  to  compensation  t — A.  Tes ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  items. 

Q.  They  fully  anticipated  compensation! — A.  I  know  they  expected 
a  reasonable  compensation ;  it  is  all  we  have  a  right  to  look  for. 

Tuesday,  August  14. 
The  conference  met 
The  examination  of  Judge  Bennett  was  continued. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Question.  Yon  spoke  of  the  deep-sea  or  bank  fishery  being  conducted 
by  Americans  and  others  with  trawls;  what  do  you  mean  T — ^Answer.  I 
meant  bultows  or  deep-sea  lines.  It  is  the  old  English  word  used  in 
ancient  documents  about  three  hundred  years  ago;  ''bulter''  in  English, 
but  "bultow"  is  used  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  what  is  the  mode  of  fishing? — A.  The  bultow- 
line  is  about  100  fathoms  long  and  about  the  size  of  one's  little  finger, 
and  as  conducted  by  American  fishermen  they  join  a  number  of  those 
lines  together  until  they  have  sufficient  to  hold  about  1,000  hooks  at 
about  one  fathom  apart  That  is,  a  bultow  line  would  be  6,000  feet 
long,  each  line. 

Q.  And  those  lines  are  buoyed? — A.  No ;  they  lie  on  the  bottom,  but 
there  are  buoys  to  indicate  where  they  lie. 

Q.  Then  one  vessel  fishing  with  an  immense  number  of  those  lines 
covered  a  large  area  of  ground  ? — A.  Of  course,  so  far  as  I  am  informed 
each  dory  requires  two  bultows,  and  there  are  usually,  I  think,  about  four 
or  five  dories  to  each  American  vessel.  The  large  vessels  may  take  six 
dories. 

Q.  And  when  you  spokeof  the  bait  being  distributed  from  the  banks  or 
deep  sea,  did  you  mean  that  a  large  number  of  bultows  cover  an  immense 
area  of  ground? — A.  Undoubtedly.  Three  or  four  hundred  vessels 
each  with  six  or  eight  bultows  of  the  size  I  have  described  would  cover 
an  immense  area  of  gix)nnd. 

Q.  Thereby  distributing  a  large  quantity  of  bait  and  attracting  fish 
to  that  locality? — A.  Certainly ;  that  would  be  the  effect. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  tne  western  coast  of  the  island  over  which 
the  Americans  prior  to  the  Washington  Treaty  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
fishing,  that  is  from  Bamea  Islands  to  Cape  Bay  and  from  thence  to 
Quirpon,  is  that  suitable  as  a  basis  for  carrying  on  the  bank  or  deep- 
sea  fishing? — A.  Only  to  a  limited  extent  The  bait  would  not  be  foand 
at  all  seasons  of  tbe  year  at  that  part  of  the  coast  Only  in  a  few  loeal- 
ities  or  indentations  is  there  sufficient  depth  to  hold  the  herring  or  other 
bait.  It  could  not  be  relied  on  as  a  basis  for  oi>erations  to  any  great 
extent. 

Q.  Then,  again,  it  is  far  distant  from  the  banks? — A.  It  is  much  far- 
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tber  distant  than  PlaceDtia  and  Avalon  on  the  southeast  part  of  the 
island  from  the  banks ;  but  of  coarse  very  much  nearer  than  is  Glou- 
cester in  the  United  States.  I  may  say  in  connection  with  that,  I  never 
knew  or  heard  of  Americans  making  that  a  basis  of  banking  operations 
previous  to  the  privileges  conceded  by  the  Washington  Treaty. 

Q.  You  say  American  bankers  take  40  or  50  barrels  of  bait  each  time 
they  oome  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  T — ^A.  Yes ;  that  is  about  the 
usual  quantity,  I  think. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  number  of  bait  trips  that  a  banker  makes  in 
order  to  obtain  a  voyage  of  codtish  f — A.  Well,  I  think  usually  about 
two  or  three  times  they  will  require  to  bait;  twice  certainly,  and  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  or  at  least  this  summer,  the  fish  are  not  as 
plenty  on  the  banks,  and  I  understand  they  have  been  obliged  to  come 
to  the  coast  more  often  for  bait  before  they  made  up  the  trip. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  before  of  an  American  vessel  requiring  100  bar- 
rels of  baiting,  starting  from  Gloucester  or  Salem,  or  an  American  port, 
to  prosecute  the  bank  fishery,  did  you  mean  that  that  would  be  all  the 
bait  that  vessel  would  require  for  the  season  t — A.  No ;  certainly  not.  I 
meant  that  they  could  not  carry  on  their  operations  with  any  success  at 
all  without  at  least  100  barrels,  but  in  order  to  conduct  their  operations 
aa  successfully  and  as  fully  as  they  do  now,  they  requirei  at  least  200 
barrels  of  fish,  probably  250  barrels.  I  fully  believe  they  are  using 
much  larger  quantities  of  bait,  now  that  they  have  an  abundant  supply 
which  can  be  got  at  readily,  than  they  formerly  did  when  obliged  to  pay 
a  very  large  price  at  home  and  bring  it  such  an  immense  distance  with 
them. 

Q.  No  American  vessels  would  think  of  starting  on  Bank-fishing  with- 
out 100  barrels,  and  depend  for  the  remainder  upon  what  they  could  get 
on  the  Banks  in  the  shape  of  squid  and  other  bait  f — A.  Well,  I  doubt 
if  they  would  ever  take  100  barrels  of  salt  bait  when  they  left  on  the 
first  trip,  but  I  think  they  would  require  that  much  salt  bait  for  three 
tripe,  in  addition  to  what  fresh  bait  they  could  secure  on  the  Banks  and 
elsewhere.  They  would  require  that  in  order  to  insure  a  fishery.  In 
fact,  until  the  last  four  or  five  years,  squid  were  rather  abundant  on  the 
banks,  and  the  Americans  were  able  to  obtain  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September  a  considerable  portion  of  bait  on  the  Banks 
without  leaving  them. 

Q.  You  say  that  heretofore  squid  were  found  on  the  banks ;  what  is 
the  case  now  as  reported  to  you  by  American  captains  f — A.  On  the  day 
previous  to  my  leaving  St.  John's  I  was  in  conversation  with  a  gentle- 
man and  an  American  captain,  and  he  informed  me  there  were  very  few 
squid  on  the  Banks ;  they  had  taken  a  few  and  had  found  them  such 
excellent  bait  there  was  a  fish  on  every  hook  that  had  a  squid  on  it,  and 
finding  he  could  not  get  sufficient  of  them  he  immediately  hauled  up 
and  came  to  St.  John's  to  procure  a  supply.  But  he  told  me  at  the  same 
time  that  squid  had  not  been  plenty  on  the  Banks  for  some  four  or  five 
years. 

Q.  Taking  an  American  vessel  fitting  out,  say  at  Gloucester,  for  the 
Bank  fishery,  taking  her  first  bait  from  there,  and  subsequently  during 
the  fishing  season  going  either  to  an  American  port  or  a  Dominion  port 
for  bait,  as  compared  with  a  vessel  fitting  out  at  Gloucester  and  having 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  bait  on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  what  is  your 
opinion  as  to  the  number  of  cod-fishing  voyages  the  one  would  make  as 
compared  with  the  other  f — A.  Of  course  I  can  only  give  an  approximate 
opinion.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  being  obliged  to  go 
70  or  80  miles  for  bait  and  going  1,000  miles  for  bait.    That,  of  course^ 
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is  a  large  item.    I  sboald  think  that  the  Americans  might  now  well 
make  four  voyages  where  they  formerly  made  two. 

Q.  Fonr  cod-fishing  voyages  where  they  formerly  made  two! — ^A.  I 
fihoald  think  so ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  with  the  line  of  steamers 
now  running  from  St.  John's  they  may  have  great  fecilities  for  trans- 
shipment there.  They  have  not  np  to  the  present  time  used  this  line— 
it  has  only  been  established  a  short  time — bat  as  they  are  an  enterpris- 
ing people  I  imagine  very  little  time  will  elapse  before  they  will  make 
use  of  the  steamers  to  transship  their  fish  and  save  all  the  time  re- 
quired for  vessels  to  go  1,000  miles  and  return  1,000  miles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  their  cargoes.  I  suppose  that  they  may  do  so ;  they 
have  done  so,  I  understand,  at  other  colonies  with  regard  to  i>ortions  of 
their  cargoes. 

Q.  Well,  in  addition  to  the  privilege  of  obtaining  bait  on  the  coast 
and  also  of  transshipment,  what  facilities  are  there  there  for  obtaining 
ice  for  the  preservation  of  the  baitt — A.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
ice-houses  on  different  parts  of  the  coast.  They  find  no  difficulty  in 
getting  ice.    They  tell  me  they  get  it  at  94  or  (5  per  ton. 

Q.  Now,  what  time  would  it  take  for  a  Banking  vessel  to  leave  the 
cod-fishing  ground  on  the  Banks,  come  into  the  shores  of  Newfoundland, 
and  go  back  and  commence  operations  again  f — A.  That  would  depend 
somewhat  on  the  distance  they  were  out  fishing.  If  a  vessel  was  fishing 
150  miles  out  she  would  certainly,  with  a  favorable  wind,  reach  the 
Newfoundland  coast  within  24  hours,  for  they  are  a  very  superior  class 
of  vessels  and  sail  well.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  need  not  be 
delayed  more  than  one  day  to  obtain  bait,  and  they  would  proceed  back 
in  about  the  same  time  as  was  occupied  coming  in.  Certainly  within 
three  days  the  whole  operation  may  be  perform^. 

Q.  You  have  said  nothing  with  regard  to  the  halibut  fishing ;  will 
you  describe  it,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  prosecuted  t — A.  The  halibut 
fishing  on  the  Newfoundland  coast  is  a  very  limited  one,  so  £ar  as  I  am 
aware.  It  is  limited  to  the  waters  between  Brunet  Island  in  Fortune 
Bay  and  Pass  Island  in  Hermitage  Bay.  It  is  couducted  close  inahore, 
and  was  a  very  prolific  fishery  for  a  number  of  years.  Our  local  fisher- 
men pursued  it  with  hook  and  line.  I  think  about  eight  years  ago  the 
Americans  visited  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  and  they  fished 
it  very  thoroughly.  They  fished  early  in  the  season,  in  the  month  of 
April,  when  halibut  was  in  great  demand  in  New  York  market.  They 
carried  them  there  fresh  in  ice,  and  I  know  they  have  pursued  that 
fishery  from  that  time  to  within  the  last  three  years.  I  believe  they 
have  about  exhausted  it  now.  They  have  completely  monopolized  the 
fishery,  and  I  have  myself  eeen  six  American  fishing  vessels  within 
three  miles  of  the  land  fishing  for  halibut  on  one  occasiou.  That  was,  I 
think,  fonr  or  five  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  there  any  American  vessels  which  fish  inshore  or  within  the 
three-mile  limit  for  codfish  as  well  as  tor  halibutf — A.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain they  have  fished  at  Grand  Bank,  in  Fortune  Bay,  and  at  the  Keys, 
St.  Mary's  Bay.  I  have  not  seen  th^ra  myself.  I  have  been  creditably 
informed,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  they  were  seen  fishing  in 
that  locality. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  French  fishery  yesterday;  do  they  use  salt  or 
fresh  bait  ? — A.  They  use  salt  bait.  They  buy  bait  fresh  from  the  New- 
foundland people  and  salt  it  themselves  on  board  of  their  vessete. 

Q.  Then  there  is  this  distinction  between  the  Americans  and  the 
French,  that  the  French  buy  their  bait  from  the  people,  while  the  Ame^ 
leans  catch  it  and  buy  it  in  the  manner  you  have  before  described  t — ^A. 
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Tea ;  the  French  never  visit  the  Newfoandland  coast.  The  Islands  of 
Saint  Pierre  and  Miqoelon  are  their  headqnarters.  The  Newfoundland 
people  carry  the  bait  there  fresh  to  sell  it  to  them. 

Q.  Yon  refer  to  the  people  of  Newfoandland  living  in  small  settle- 
ments all  along  the  coast  and  carrying  on  fishing  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood  ;  are  these  people  dependent  solely  or  almost  solely  apon 
the  fishing  for  their  support! — A.  They  are. 

Q.  They  are  essentially  a  fishing  people  f — A.  They  are  essentially  a 
fishing  population,  and  they  are  settled  on  a  narrow  fringe  of  land  on 
the  seaboard  ;  the  interior  is  unsettled,  and  if  there  are  any  agricultural 
lands,  and  1  believe  there  are  excellent  agricultural  lands  on  some  por- 
tions of  the  island,  they  have  not  yet  been  cleared  and  cultivated.  The 
people  depend  solely  on  the  fisheries. 

Q.  Deprive  them  of  their  fisheries,  as  at  present  situated,  and  you 
deprive  them  of  their  all  f — A.  Starvation,  and  nothing  else  but  that 
for  them. 

Q.  No  money  compensation  could  recompense  them  for  such  a  loss  as 
the  loss  of  their  fisheries? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  no  money 
compensation  could  do  sa  I  imagine  that  an  amount  equal  to  the  debt 
of  England  would  compensate  them.  I  don't  estimate  the  value ;  but 
undoubtedly  men  who  are  left  without  means  of  earning  a  living  for 
themselves  and  their  families  can  scarcely  be  compensated  with  any 
slight  amount  of  money. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  How  far  are  the  hooks  on  the  bultow  suspended  from  the  main 
line  ? — A.  About  half  a  fathom.  With  the  French  the  length  is  nearly 
one  fathom,  and  with  the  Americans  between  three  and  four  feet. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  The  line  is  at  the  bottom  f — A.  The  line  and  hooks  both  lie  at  the 
bottom. 

Q.  It  is  at  the  bottom  where  the  fish  are  feeding! — A.  The  fish  are 
feeding  on  crabs  and  small  bait,  and  they  pick  up  the  herring  as  they 
come  to  it. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 

Q.  Do  they  use  squid  bait  on  the  trawls  f — A.  Yes,  and  find  it  very 
excellent  bait. 

Q.  A  whole  one,  or  squid  cut  up  f — A.  Newfoundlanders  use  squid 
bait  whole,  but  Americans  economize  the  bait.  They  put  out  a  far 
larger  number  of  hooks  tbau  the  Newfoundland  people,  and  economize 
the  bhit  by  cutting  it  up. 

Q.  What  bait  do  they  use  for  halibut! — A.  Herring. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  mark  on  the  map  the  portion  of  New- 
foandland  that  the  French  have  some  fishing  rights  in! — A.  Ail  right 
round  the  north  ])art  of  the  island,  f^om  Cape  John  to  Gape  Bay.  The 
French  have  fishing  privileges  there  with  Americans  and  English. 

Q.  The  Americans  bad  the  right  before  the  Washington  Treaty  went 
into  operation  to  fish  there  ! — A.  From  Bamea  Islands  to  Gape  Bay, 
and  then  northward  to  Quirpon,  and  thence  on  the  Labrador  coast  as 
far  north  as  they  chose  to  go  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Q.  Your  people,  I  believe,  fish  forced  in  boats,  do  they  not,  mainly! — 
A.  Yes,  in  boats,  but  called  by  different  names  ^  distinct  descriptions  of 
names,  punts,  seining  skiffs,  &c. 
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Q.  There  was  a  time  when  the  people  of  Newfoundland  sent  out  ves- 
sels to  the  fianks  to  fish  in  deep  water  t — A.  Yes ;  it  was  porsaed  to  a 
certain  extent,  bat  not  wholly  relied  on. 

Q.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  entirely  conducted  as  a  Bank  fish- 
ery T  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  vessels,  owned  and  fitted  out  in 
Newfoundland,  that  went  out  to  the  Grand  Banks  at  any  time  T — A.  At 
an  early  time  there  were  three  or  four  hundred  sail. 

Q.  That  was  how  long  ago  t — A.  About  a  hundred  and  twenty  yean 
ago. 

Q.  The  population  of  Newfoundland  then  was  nothing  compared  with 
what  it  is  now  t — A.  It  was  contrary  to  law  to  settle  the  country.  It  was 
not  until  eighty  years  ago  that  permission  was  given  to  British  subjects 
to  settle  on  the  coast  of  the  island. 

Q.  They  were  all  until  then  squatters  f — A.  I  don't  know  what  they 
called  them ;  that  is  not  a  term  used  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  You  know  what  it  means  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  their  status  down  to  eighty  years  ago  f — A.  I  don't  speak 
positively  as  to  the  time,  but  until  thereabouts  I  should  think. 

Q.  The  people  planted  there  in  defiance  of  the  law,  carried  on  a  very 
large  Bank  fishery? — A.  I  did  not  say  that.  At  that  time  the  fishing 
fieet  came  from  the  west  coast  of  England ;  Poole  was  the  headqnar- 
ters. 

Q.  What  was  the  population  of  Newfoundland  T — A.  Not  more  than 
20,000  in  the  early  history  of  the  colony. 

Q.  At  what  time,  in  its  early  history,  had  Newfoundland  the  largest 
number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery;  you  went  back  120 
years  f — ^A.  But  I  spol^  then  of  the  English  people  engaged  in  the  cod 
fishery. 

Q.  What  was  the  time  when  the  people  of  Newfoundland  had  the 
largest  number  of  Bank  fishing  vessels,  owned  and  fitted  out  by  them- 
selves!— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.     I  think  about  fifty  years  ago. 

Q.  About  how  many  vessels  in  all  f — A,  I  think  the  people  of  New- 
foundland never  had  more  than  from  80  to  100  vessels  in  all. 

Q.  When  did  the  Newfoundland  Bankers  begin  to  diminish  T — A.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  suspect  that  they  diminished  during  the 
French  and  American  war — about  1812.  I  have  not  looked  into  the 
matter  carefully,  but  I  think  about  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  a  steady  diminution,  do  you  think! — A.  I  think  a  steady 
diminution  after  that. 

Q.  Down  to  the  present  time! — A.  No;  down  to  say  thirty-five  years 
ago,  when  it  ceased. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  1842  ! — A.  Yes;  about  that  time. 

Q.  What  brought  it  down  so  that  it  ceased  altogether;  what  was  the 
cause  of  that! — A.  Because  the  shore  fishery  was  found  more  profit- 
able; less  expensive  and  equally  productive. 

Q.  Was  not  one  cause  want  of  capital ! — A.  I  don't  think  that  has 
ever  been  a  cause  in  Newfoundland.  The  merchants  have  an  abundance 
of  capital ;  so  abundant  is  capital  in  Newfoundland  now  that  large  sums 
of  money  are  lying  uninvested.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  capital  in  New- 
foundland, and  it  is  probably  the  only  part  of  North  America  where 
capital  is  really  plentiful. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest ! — A.  3  and  3}  per  cent. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  plenty  of  money  lying  unused  ! — A.  Lying  unnsed. 
There  is  abundance  of  money. 

Q.  You  don't  think  the  want  of  capital  ever  caused  the  condition  of 
the  Newfoundland  fieet ! — A.  I  don't  th  ink  so. 
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Q.  To  what  do  yoa  attribute  it,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  make  more 
money  by  boat  fishing  t — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  reason. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  tried  again ;  have  they  renewed  in  any  degree  fish* 
ing  in  ships  t — A.  They  have  in  schooners  of  50  or  60  tons  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  What  class  of  persons  have  done  that  Y — A.  Three  or  foar  mer- 
chants, I  think,  have  tried  the  experiment. 

Q.  Merchants  at  what  place  f — A.  At  St.  John's.  I  believe  one  is  at 
St.  Mary's. 

Q.  That  is  all  f — A.  That  is  all,  and  they  have  done  so  encouraged 
bounty  given  by  the  legislature. 

Q.  There  is  a  bounty  given  by  the  legislature  of  Newfoundland  ? — A. 
Yes, 

Q.  What  is  that  bounty? — A.  It  is  not  a  large  one ;  I  forget  just  now 
what  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  tonnage  employed? — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  was 
a  gross  sum  voted  by  the  legislature  to  be  divided  among  the  bankers. 
I  would  not  like  to  speak  positively  on  that. 

Q.  You  thiuk  that  has  encouraged  them  to  send  out  vessels  ? — A.  It 
has  encouraged  them  to  try  the  experimeut. 
Q.  How  many  vessels  ? — A.  Six. 

Q.  Have  you  any  return  of  *the  results  ? — A.  I  have  not  a  return  of 
the  resalts,  but  I  have  heard  that  one  vessel  arrived  a  few  days  ago  with 
about  500  quintals  of  fish. 

Q.  How  is  that  as  a  result? — A.  Very  poor  as  compared  with  American 
vessels. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  difference  ? — ^  The  crew  was  smaller 
and  the  outfit  smaller,  and  that  was  only  one  trip  ;  perhaps  the  rest  of 
the  voyage  may  be  a  much  larger  catch. 

Q.  So  with  this  exception — the  little  experiment  with  half  a  dozen 
vessels — your  people  who  live  entirely  on  the  sea-coast  and  draw  all 
their  wealth  from  the  sea,  without  that  there  is  starvation,  are  employed 
in  boat  fishiug,  catching  cod  and  bait  ? — A.  And  herring  and  salmon. 

Q.  I  mean  to  include  herring  among  bait  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  they  catch 
herring  for  other  purposes  besides  bait. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Oommissioners  what  the  business  in  frossen 
herring  is  ? — A.  The  business  in  frozen  herring  is,  I  think,  about  20,000 
or  25,000  barrels  a  year. 

Q.  What  is  the  process  ? — ^A.  The  fishermen  catch  the  herring  and 
Qsoally  freeze  them  on  the  ice. 

Q.  In  winter  ? — A.  In  the  months  of  January  and  Februrary.  They 
raise  scaffolds  and  on  the  ice. 

Q.  And  (hen  do  they  export  them  ? — A.  They  sell  them  immediately. 
They  only  catch  them  after  American  vessels  have  arrived  to  purchase. 
Q.  They  sell  them  immediately? — A.  Immediately  to  American  ves- 
sels.   . 

Q.  Do  American  fishing- vessels  take  ice  on  board  in  which  to  pre- 
serve the  herring? — A.  They  freeze  the  herring  hard,  in  which  state 
they  keep  perfectly  solid,  and  are  sold  in  New  York  markets  as  fresh 
fish  at  a  season  when  they  cannot  readily  get  other  fish. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  large  business? — A.  It  is  a  very  good  paying 
boaioesB  for  the  American  fishermen. 

Q.  How  is  it  to  your  people? — A.  I  think  it  pays  them,  but  only 
■Doderately. 
Q.  Bat  they  would  not  carry  it  on  if  it  did  not  pay  them  ?^A.  They 
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faftve  DO  other  employment^  or  not  mnch  other  employment,  during  the 
winter  months  in  some  localities. 

Q.  Now,  as  between  man  and  man,  is  it  not  a  pretty  good  thing  for 
your  people  that  when  they  have  got  no  other  employment  and  uuem- 
ployed  they  may  starve,  to  have  this  trade  in  frozen  herringf — A.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  trade  for  them,  but,  as  I  said  before,  the  man  that 
only  gets  58,  per  barrel  for  his  labor  is  not  so  handsomely  paid  as  he  who 
gets  $8  or  $10  per  barrel  for  the  same  article;  he  not  having  done  any 
work  on  it  except  to  carry  it  to  market. 

Q.  To  whom  do  yon  refer! — A.  1  refer  to  the  American  fisherman  who 
has  prospered  by  the  Newfoundland  fisherman  who  has  received  only 
58.  per  barrel  for  his  services. 

Q.  Does  he  not  receive  the  market  value  of  his  services  f  They  are 
not  obliged  to  work  for  Americans  if  they  do  not  chose  to  do  so ;  they 
have  no  contract  nor  is  there  any  servitude. — A.  No. 

Q.  They  get  the  market  value  for  their  labor! — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  When  an  American  owner  sends  his  ship  out  to  Newfoundland  in 
winter  and  buys  this  frozen  herring  and  takes  it  to  market,  it  is  not  all 
income,  but  some  outlay! — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  A  very  large  outlay! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  profitable  investment! — A.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  been  a  profitable  investment  to  Gloucester  fishermen. 
And  I  may  say,  in  this  connection,  that  Newfoundland  people  consider 
this  a  matter  of  very  great  hardship.  After  the  Bedprocity  Treaty  was 
abrogated  American  fishermen  cleared  out  their  vessels  on  fishing  voy- 
ages, came  to  Newfoundland  and  bought  those  herrings,  and  were  per- 
mitted  by  the  American  custom  authorities  to  enter  those  herrings  free 
of  duty,  as  having  been^  caught  by  themselves,  the  Newfoundland  fish- 
ermen being  thereby  excluded  from  the  American  market  for  the  sale  of 
those  fish,  because  there  was  a  duty  of  (I  per  barrel,  which  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  avoided,  but  which  Newfoundland  fishermen  had  to  pay. 

Q.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  excited  over  a  supposed  injury. 
Had  Newfoundland  fishermen  really  sent  frozen  herring  in  their  own  ves- 
sels to  New  York! — A.  The  fisherman  had  not,  but  some  of  those 
engaged  in  the  trade  had. 

Q.  Was  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  Newfoundland  people  that  there 
was  a  good  market  in  the  United  States  for  frozen  herring! — A.  Not  to 
the  whole  people,  but  to  the  few  people  eugaged  it  undoubtedly  was  an 
advantage. 

Q.  There  were  as  many  people  engaged  as  the  business  called  for,  and 
no  more! — A.  Yes;  and  no  more. 

Q.  If  the  business  fell  oif  in  the  United  States  and  there  was  not  such 
a  demand  for  frozen  herring,  to  some  extent  they  would  lose  their  busi- 
ness ! — A.  Yes ;  but  it  was  a  very  small  business. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  say  ! — A.  I  said  about  25,000  barrels. 
I  think  if  you  will  refer  to  the  statement  I  handed  in  yesterday  you  will 
find  ibr  a  number  of  years  it  did  not  exceed  15,000  barrels. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  a  very  small  business  I  wanted  to  remind  you 
of  your  owu  figures. — A.  I  had  not  forgotten  them;  but  it  is  small  com- 
paratively. 

Q.  Do  yon  suppose  your  owu  merchants  would  have  paid  them  any 
more  than  the  American  merchants  did  ! — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  So  it  was  not  an  intentional  injury  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  a  matter  of  trade! — A.  It  was  a  matter  of  trade  in  which 
there  was  very  little  competition  and  an  ample  supply. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  also  that  not  only  American  fishermen,  but  to  a  very 
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great  extent  American  vessels,  traders  in  frozen  herring,  come  down 
and  take  them  to  market  to  sell,  and  are  entered  and  licenHed  as 
traders  f — ^A.  I  think  it  is  probable.  I  am  not  aware  that  such  is  the 
case. 

Q.  Yon  know  there  is  a  class  of  American  vessels  coming  to  Newfound- 
land which  fill  up  with  frozen  herring  and  take  them  to  the  United 
States  markets t — A.  Yes;  I  believe  such  is  the  fact. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  growing  business  f — A.  No ;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Is  it  a  diminishing  business! — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  f — A.  Because  one  portion  of  those 
herring  was  required  for  baiting  the  fishermen,  and  the  other  portion 
was  required  lor  the  Boston  and  New  York  fresh-fish  market.  The 
privilege  of  getting  bait  on  the  Newfoundland  coast  now  no  longer  neces- 
sitates the  carrying  of  bait  from  Newfoundland  to  Cape  Ann  to  the 
same  extent  as  was  done  a  few  years  ago.  So  I  think  it  is  a  diminish- 
ing business. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  us  that  the  Americans,  irrespective  of  treaties,  used 
to  procure  their  bait  on  the  island  f — A.  I  did  not  say  for  years  back. 
I  did  say  they  had  before  the  Washington  Treaty.  They  did  so,  for  it 
came  under  my  observation  in  1872.  In  1871 1  am  aware  they  did  it  to 
a  limited  extent;  I  think  for  a  year  or  two  before  that  to  a  very  limited 
extent. 

Q.  Between  1806  and  1871  f— A.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  herring  supply  at  other  places  besides 
Newfoundland,  say  at  the  Magdalen  Islands f — A.  There  is  a  large  herring 
fishing  there  in  May ;  but  I  always  understood  that  the  herring  went 
there  to  spawn  and  only  remained  a  short  time,  and  after  spawning  struck 
offshore.    For  years  I  have  understood  that  to  be  the  fact. 

Q.  How  is  it  at  Labrador  7 — A.  There  is  no  herring  on  the  Labrador 
coast  until  about  this  time  of  the  year. 

Q.  In  August ;  how  long  do  they  remain  there! — A.  Until  November, 
I  think. 

Q.  Are  they  frozen  there  in  November  f — A.  No;  they  salt  all  herring 
on  the  Labrador  coast. 

Q.  They  are  taken  as  salt  herring  for  bait? — A.  They  are  taken  as  an 
article  of  commerce ;  I  am  not  aware  they  are  taken  for  bait. 

Q.  So  the  American  market  is  not  limited  to  Newfoundland  for  its 
herring  as  an  article  of  commerce  f — A.  No ;  certainly  not.  I  imagine 
the  American  fishermen  catch  a  large  quantity  of  herring  on  the  Labra- 
dor coast,  and  that  may  be  one  reason  why  there  is  so  small  a  demand 
for  Newfoundland  herring  in  the  American  market,  because  they  supply 
themselves. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  American  fishermen  catch  herring  on  the  Newfound- 
land coast  t — A.  I  think  so;  1  think  they  do. 

Q.  Bnt  they  cannot  afford  to  give  the  time  ? — A.  They  spend  two  or 
three  months  there  every  winter.  Do  you  mean  for  commerce  or  for 
bait! 

Q.  I  mean  for  bait.  The  American  bankers  when  on  the  Newfound- 
land coast  get  away  as  quickly  as  they  can,  do  they  not  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  YoQ  said  that  yon  thought,  on  an  average,  they  would  not  be  de- 
taiued  more  than  one  day  to  get  bait  I — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  not,  therefore,  fishing  for  herring.  I  observed  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  question  was  put  by  counsel — '*  any  one  who  helped  to 
hanl  a  net." — A.  1  never  saw  Americans  assisting  the  Newfoundland 
people  to  haul  nets ;  I  said  seines.    I  wish  to  distinguish  between  them. 
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Q.  They  come  in  and  make  a  contract  with  a  boat-fisherman  for 
baitt — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  They  want  it  as  qnickly  as  possible  t — A.  Yes. 

Q«  The  Newfoundland  fisherman  has  got  the  herring  ready ;  he  pats 
a  seine  across  a  little  inlet  and  incloses  a  body  of  fish  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  he  supplies  tlie  vessel  as  qnickly  as  possible  ? — A.  Certainly, 
that  wonld  be  the  result.  That  is  an  illegal  mode ;  it  is  contrary  to  law, 
and  Newfoundland  men  would  not  violate  the  law  if  not  encouraged  by 
American  fishermen.    Remember,  it  is  illegal. 

Q.  It  is  also  true  that  the  person  who  permits  himself  to  be  tempted 
is  also  a  little  in  fanltt — A.  I  think  ho. 

Q.  Without  going  into  the  merits  of  it;  tempted  or  not  tempted,  the 
Newfoundlander  does  draw  his  seine  across  the  inlet  and  incloses  a  large 
number  of  fish  f — A.  Not  as  a  general  rule.  I  wish  to  confine  it  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  because  I  cannot  permit  it  to  be  assumed  that  I  said 
yestenlay  it  was  a  general  thing.  I  said  it  was  done  in  a  few  places  far 
away  from  any  magistrate  or  customs  authorities,  and  the  general  rale 
was  that  they  engaged  a  man — the  owner  of  the  seine — and  with  his  in- 
telligence and  knowledge  of  the  localities,  and  their  labor,  they  were 
enabled  tp  secure  the  bait. 

Q.  According  to  your  opinion  a  large  part  of  Newfoundland  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  magistrates  f — A.  Not  all  of  it. 

Q.  And  having  a  great  part  beyond  the  reach  of  magistrates  and  peo- 
ple who  do  yield  to  money,  they  do  inclose  the  fish  and  have  them  reiauly 
to  sell  to  Americans  f — A.  They  do  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  When  Americans  come  and  wish  to  fish  for  bait,  you  spoke  of  some 
person  who  has  a  boat  and  seine  f — A.  I  did  not  speak  of  his  boat ;  I 
said  his  seine. 

Q.  And  he  goes  to  work ;  and  it  is  his  contract  to  furnish  the  bait  t — 
A.  Undoubtedly  it  is  his  contract 

Q.  It  is  his  business  t — A.  It  is  his  business. 

Q.  And  the  American  vessel  helps  him  ? — A.  They  could  not  get  any 
without  helping  him,  and  the  vessel  gets  the  herring  at  a  much  lower 
rate  in  consequence;  it  is  a  joint  affair  in  which  they  are  both  engaged. 

Q.  The  Newfoundlander  is  the  man  who  contributes  the  seine  t — ^A. 
He  does  that. 

Q-  What  is  the  cost  of  the  seine  t — ^A.  It  would  depend  a  great  deal 
on  its  size. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  seine  such  as  he  would  use  for  that  purpose  f — 
A.  Different  sizes  are  used.  In  some  places,  where  there  is  shoal  water, 
a  seine  costing  £20  would  be  sufficiently  large,  and  at  other  places  a 
seine  costing  from  £80  to  £100  would  be  sufficiently  large ;  or  from  $80 
to  $400. 

Q.  That  is  the  sum  invested  in  the  seine  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  people  are  so  poor  as  to  be  on  the  verge  of  starvation  f — A. 
You  are  now  assuming  I  said  that.    I  never  said  so. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  were  in  that  condition ;  that  if 
they  lost  their  sea- fisheries  there  was  nothing  left  but  starvation  t — A. 
I  said  if  deprived  of  their  fisheries ;  but  I  did  not  say  that  at  present 
they  were  suffering  starvation.  If  deprived  of  their  means  of  living,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  all  of  us,  they  would  be  starved. 

Q.  If  they  had  a  single  season  in  which  the  fishing  was  entirely  un- 
successful what  would  be  their  condition ;  would  they  not  need  a  great 
deal  of  help  to  keep  them  from  the  borders  of  starvation  f — A.  I  should 
think  so.   It  is  a  hypothetical  case ;  I  never  knew  such  a  case  to  oocar. 

Q.  If  a  man  owns  a  seine  and  an  American  comes  along  and  wants 
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fish  ioT  bait  as  soon  as  possible,  the  man  takes  charge  of  the  seine  t— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  He  takes  charge  and  furnishes  the  seine  and  some  men  t — A.  It 
may  be  so  in  some  cases.  In  the  case  I  spoke  of  yesterday,  I  said  I 
never  knew  any  one  but  the  seine-master.  I  believe  some  men  may  be 
fnmisbed  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Then  the  crew  of  the  vessel  will  take  hold  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  having  their  help,  he  charges  less  for  his  herring  t — A.  Cer- 
tainly, they  get  the  herring  much  cheaper  by  assisting  to  take  them. 

Q.  He  is  paid  by  his  contract  f — A.  I  don't  think  he  is  paid  any  com- 
pensation at  that  season  of  the  year  for  the  services  rendered — any  ade- 
qaate  compensation. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  whether  he  was  underpaid;  he  is  paid,  whether 
underpaid  or  not t — A.  Yes;  paid  something. 

Q.  Yon  gave  us  some  figures,  yesterday,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention.  You  made  a  calculation  about  the  profits  of  an  American 
fishing-vesselt — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  made  a  calculation  of  the  cost  of  outfit  of  two  men  and  a 
punt.  You  made  that  up  by  charging  certain  expenses  for  lines,  nets, 
hooks,  &c.,  at  t5 ;  then  you  took  the  annual  cost  of  the  inv^tment  in 
the  punt  for  one  year,  supposing  it  to  last  six  years,  at  $6.66 ;  and  pro- 
visions for  two  men  for  a  month,  and  multiplying  that  by  12  for  number 
of  months  in  the  year,  making  $187 ;  then  you  supposed  the  making  of 
160  quintals,  supposing  each  man  to  catch  80  quintals  at  $32,  and  wages 
at  one-third  of  the  catch.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  average  wages  t — 
A.  It  is  not  thinking,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  custom  in  the  fisheries, 
I  refer  to.  It  is  the  actual  common  custom,  the  usual  way  of  paying 
the  fishermen. 

Q.  Not  wages  at  all  t — A.  Not  wages,  but  as  sharesmen. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  the  average  share  ? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  You  suppose  that  each  man  catches  80  quintals,  making  160  quin- 
tals, and  yon  put  them  at  $5  per  quintal,  making  $800.  Is  $5  the  usual 
price  t — A.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  average  price. 

Q.  Now,  you  deduct  from  the  $800  $547,  which  leaves  $252.20,  which 
you  call  equal  to  32} percent.;  32 j  per  cent,  on  whatt — A.  Upon  $800, 
the  catch  of  fish; 

Q.  That  is  the  percentage  of  profit  upon  the  catch  of  the  fish,  after 
deducting  all  expenses,  not  on  the  capital  f — A.  I  put  in  the  whole  cost 
of  catching  the  fish  and  put  in  the  whole  quantity  of  fish. 

Q.  You  deduct  the  cost  from  the  whole  sales  of  the  fish  t — A.  The 
whole  investment  for  getting  that  quantity  of  fish. 

Q.  That  leaves  a  net  profit  of  32}  per  cent,  f — A.  It  leaves  a  net  profit 
of  32}  per  cent. 

Q.  Have  you  any  change  to  make  in  thatt — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yom  think  they  make  32}  per  cent,  per  annum  t— A.  I  think 
that  j8  what  supports  the  families  of  the  fishermen  throughout  the 
island. 

Q.  But  the  fishermen  have  been  taken  ofift — A.  But  there  are  the 
fishermen  and  the  master-fishermen. 

Q.  Yon  mean  the  owner? — A.  The  owners  are  fishermen  them?  ives, 
bat  employ  servants.  The  merchants  do  not  carry  on  the  fishing  busi- 
ness at  all. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  it  is  nothing  but  net  profit  ? — A.  I  put  it  as  such. 
The  whole  calculation  was  complete  within  itself. 

Q.  Yon  suppose  that  the  gross  sales  being  $800,  the  net  profit,  de- 
dactiogall  yon  think  should  be  deducted,  is  32}  per  cent.  ? — A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  And  you  have  deducted,  among  other  things,  the  entire  pay  of  the 
two  men  in  the  boat  ? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Then  what  becomes  of  the  32|  per  cent.,  to  whom  does  it  got— A. 
To  the  owner,  the  owner  of  the  boats  and  the  owner  of  the  nets,  who 
will  be  a  fisherman  of  the  better  class,  with  credit  at  the  merchAnts,  and 
who  has  to  support  his  family  out  of  the  32^  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  32^  per  cent,  is  a  very  large  profit  oo 
the  gross  sales  f  Tou  have  the  gross  sale  $800,  and  you  deduct,  indad- 
ing  the  pay  of  the  two  men,  only  $252.20,  and  leave  the  balance  as  profit 
lor  the  owner  of  the  boat  and  nets  T — A.  You  are  mistaken ;  the  cost  of 
catching  the  fish  is  $547.  The  net  profit  ib  $252 ;  that  would  be  what 
was  to  support  his  family — not  a  very  large  amount  out  of  the  service 
of  two  men.    It  is  a  very  fair  profit. 

Q.  The  question  of  supporting  his  family  is  outside.  Is  not  $252^ 
on  the  amount  invested  a  very  large  return  t — A.  I  think  not ;  it  is  about 
the  usual  return.  I  think  this  statement,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
is  honestly  made  up,  and  includes  every  legitimate  expenditure  on  that 
voyage. 

Q.  Do  you  include  with  it  the  making  of  so  many  quintals  of  fish  !— 
A.  That  is  the  usual  price  paid  for  making  fish. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  take  the  usual  price  for  making  fish  that  would 
be  equivalent  to  allowing  interest  on  outlay,  such  as  buildings  f — A.  I 
thought  that  reasonable.  What  I  meant  certainly  was  to  take  what  is 
usuaUy  paid  as  a  fair  estimate  of  what  was  right  and  proper, 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  these  parties  deal  in  the  open  market  on 
equal  terms? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  always  the  case  with  your  fishermen  f — A.  As  far  as  the 
fishermen  are  concerned. 

Q.  Tou  think  on  an  equality  for  making  contracts  with  owners  f — ^A. 
The  planters  are.  The  men  who  are  put  down  as  the  fishermen  are  not 
on  equal  terms,  but  the  men  who  fit  them  out  are  on  about  equal  terms 
with  the  merchants.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  two  men— one 
is  a  servant  and  the  other  a  master. 

Q.  The  men  who  are  servants  are  not  on  equal  terms  f — A.  They  get 
their  one-third  share  and  are  poor  men,  and,  therefore,  are  probably  iu 
not  such  good  credit  as  the  better  class  of  men. 

Q.  There  everything  depends  on  credit;  the  business  is  carried  on  on 
credit  f — A.  Yes ;  to  a  large  extent. 

Q.  Next,  you  took  a  boat  with  four  hands.  You  put  the  average 
catch  at  400  quintals,  which,  at  $5  per  quintal,  gives  $2,000.  Why  did 
you  put  the  catch  at  400  quintals,  when  the  catch  of  two  men  you  pat 
at  160  quintals  f — A.  Well,  the  boats  I  had  in  view  move  to  some  of  the 
best  fishing  localities  on  the  southern  shore  for  a  long  distance,  about 
Cape  Saint  Mary's,  Gapes  Pine  and  Lawn,  and  Lameline  Islands.  I 
gave  them  a  boat  which  would  cost  £70  or  £80  or  £100,  instead  of  a 
boat  costing  £10,  and  thus  afford  them  greater  facilities  for  catchiug 
fish.  I  know  that  400  quintals  would  be  a  fair  average  of  the  boats 
with  a  crew  of  four  men. 

Q.  That  is  100  each  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Instead  of  80  quintals  f — A  Yes.  You  will  observe  that  they  hare 
punts  as  well  as  a  vessel  costing  £100. 

Q.  You  have  allowed  half  the  catch  to  the  men.  Why  is  that  f— A. 
Because  the  men  are  only  engaged  during  the  four  or  five  be^t  fishing 
months  in  the  year,  and  are  only  fed  by  the  planter  during  that  time ; 
whereas  the  other  men  are  fed  during  the  bad  fishing  months,  as  well  as 
the  good  ones,  all  the  year  round. 
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Q.  Why  is  that  different  mode  followed — that  the  large  boat  shoald 
be  only  employed  daring  only  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  the  small  boat 
daring  all  the  timet — A.  The  large  boat  is  engaged  in  baiting  the  French 
in  the  spring  and  in  the  herring  catch  in  winter,  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  some  of  them  are  laid  np  after  the  voyage  is  over,  and  the  fisher- 
men then  parsae  the  fishery  according  to  the  other  practice  at  their 
own  homes. 

Q.  The  large  boats  are  employed  at  bait-fishing  when  they  are  not 
cod-fiahingt— A.  In  the  spring,  for  a  short  time,  two  or  three  weeks, 
before  they  go  cod-fishing. 

Q.  Are  the  herring  caught  by  the  man  who  owns  the  boatt  Does  he 
employ  the  labor t — A,  They  go  shares,  I  think,  then;  they  are  shares- 
men. 

Q.  These  boats  having  taken  their  herring  they  go  to  St.  Pierre  to 
land  them  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  St.  Pierre  is  a  free  port,  is  it  nott — A.  It  is  nominally  a  free  port. 

Q-  Is  it  not  in  fact  sot  Can  anybody  go  there  and  bay  without  pay- 
ing duties  t — ^A.  The  duties,  I  think,  are  2  per  cent,  on  all  goods  brought 
in  foreign  bottoms.  It  is  free  to  American  bottoms — it  is  free  to  French 
bottoms,  but  to  all  foreign  vessels  2  per  cent,  duty  is  charged. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  is  sot — A.  That  is,  not  on  bait,  but  on  merchan- 
dise. 

Q.  What  is  there  to  prevent  that  becoming  a  sort  of  depot  for  baitt — 
A.  It  is  a  depot  for  bait  for  the  French. 

Q.  Why  should  it  not  become  so  for  Americans  ? — A.  I  saw  a  procla- 
mation signed  by  the  governor  at  St.  Pierre,  prohibiting  the  Americans 
from  baying  or  getting  bait  there;  it  also  forbade  the  English  on  pain 
of  having  their  boats  confiscated. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  itt — ^A.  Five  or  six  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  it  in  operation  now  ! — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q-  As  a  point  of  fact,  whatever  the  proclamation  was  five  or  six  years 
ago,  is  it  not  true  that  the  Americans  do  buy  bait  freely  at  St.  Pierre  t — 
A.  I  don't  know  that  they  do ;  I  have  never  known  them  do  it  I  have 
never  been  there  for  three  years,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  to  it. 

Q.  You  told  us  that  you  considered  this  treaty,  which  allows  Ameri- 
cans to  fish  without  reference  to  distance  from  your  shores,  as  disastrous 
to  the  fishing  prosperity  of  your  island.  I  think  you  told  us  there  were 
only  three  men  on  the  island  who  did  not  believe  sot — ^A.  That  was  my 
opinion. 

Q.  Oonid  you  name  these  three  men  f — A.  I  certainly  would  object  to 
do  so;  I  would  rather  withdraw  the  statement,  because  it  would  be 
most  unfair  to  them. 

Q.  You  would  rather  not  name  the  men  1 — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Is  any  injury  likely  to  flow  to  themt — ^A.  No;  but  it  would  be 
unfair  to  introduce  the  name  of  any  gentleman  before  the  Commission. 

Q.  They  have  made  their  opinions  publicly  known f — A.  One  of  them 
certainly  has. 

Q.  He  is  a  public  man  f — A.  A  public  man. 

Q.  Perhaps  he  would  not  like  t^  have  that  known ;  and  the  other  two, 
have  they  made  their  opinions  known  among  their  neighbors f — A.  They 
plight  have  no  objection  to  having  their  names  mentioned  here.  I  think 
it  would  be  an  unwarranted  use  of  their  names. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  they  were  merchants  f — A.  I  don't  remember  say- 
ing they  were  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  whether  they  are  so  t— A.  One 
of  them  is  a  merchant,  the  other  two  are  not  merchants. 
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Q.  Can  joa  tell  as  how  it  arose  that  Newfoundland  came  into  the 
treaty  when  there  were  bat  three  persons  oat  of  the  popnlatiou  who 
were  not  opposed  to  it  f — A.  I  never  said  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Whiteway : 

I  think  Jadge  Bennett  stated  that  at  the  present  time  all  considered 
the  treaty  disastrous  except  three  persons,  and  went  on  to  state,  more- 
over, that  one  was  a  man  who  never  changed  his  opinion  upon  any  sub- 
ject. 

Witness.  I  did.  I  do  not  remember  being  asked  aR  to  the  feeling  at 
the  time  the  Washington  Treaty  was  accept^. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  There  had  been  an  election  for  the  legislature  between  the  time  of 
the  treaty  being  adopted  and  the  Newfoundland  coming  in  T — A.  Not 
when  it  was  first  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Newfoundland.  But  there 
was  some  addition  or  omission  in  tlie  act  which  was  objectionable  and 
it  was  not  adopted. 

Q   Ton  had  an  election  in  the  mean  time  f — A.  Yes. 

[Mr.  Dana  read  from  the  evidence  given  by  witness  on  the  preceding 
day  as  to  the  motives  which  led  the  Newfoundland  legislature  to  accept 
the  treaty,  and  continaed  bis  examination  as  follows  :j 

Q.  Looking  forward,  they  thought  it  woald  not  act  injoriously,  reason- 
ing from  reciprocity  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  only  one  of  those  three  was  a  merchant.  Who  were  the  mer- 
chants that  thought  so  f  You  say  you  knew  but  three  persons  who  were 
in  favor  of  it — who  believed  it  would  act  well — and  one  of  those  was  a 
merchant? — A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain,  perhaps  I  might  make 
it  a  little  plainer.  Before  the  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  among  the  fishermen,  and  indeed  in  the  legislature, 
against  the  Washington  Treaty,  and  the  commercial  body  of  Saint  John's 
met  to  discuss  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  Newfoundland  to  accept  it 
After  a  full  discussion  they  took  a  vote  on  the  question,  and  they  did,  by 
a  very  large  majority,  agree  that  it  should  be  accepted  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  they  sent  a  resolution  in  the  shape  of  a  petition  to  the  legisla- 
ture asking  that  it  might  be  adopted.  That  was  what  I  had  in  view, 
although  I  did  not  mention  it,  and  that  is  why  I  spoke  of  the  merchants 
being  desirous  of  having  the  treaty. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  large  body  of  merchants  who  thought  it  would 
not  be  injurious  ? — A.  At  that  time. 

Q.  That  was  before  it  was  adopted  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  ^hat  T — A.  Five  years  ago. 

Q.  Then  five  years  ago  there  was  a  large  majority  of  merchanta  who 
thought  it  would  not  act  injuriously ;  well,  how  do  you  make  that  consis- 
tent with  your  statement;  have  they  changed  their  minds t — A.  I  say 
that  if  the  matter  were  tested  before  them  you  coold  not  find  three 
merchants  in  the  island  of  Newfoundland  that  would  agree  to  accept 
the  Washington  Treaty. 

Q.  You  say  the  merchants  ^^  are  located  in  St.  John's,  and  had  not 
many  means  of  communication  with  the  extern  districts,  and  they  as- 
sumed that  because  the  Americans  did  not  visit  the  island  during  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty,  therefore  they  would  not  visit  the  island  during  the 
term  of  the  Washington  Treaty.  Another  reason  was  that  they  thought 
it  would  give  them  a  market  for  their  cod-oil,  and  they  certainly  antici- 
pated that  seal  oil  would  be  allowed  in  under  the  treaty."  And,  farther, 
you  say,  *'  We  are  so  ignorant  in  Newfoundland  we  coald  nor  disortm- 
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iuate  between  one  fish  and  another  as  far  as  products  went.  We  as- 
samed  that  seal-oil  woald  he  admitted  in  the  United  States  as  cod-oil." — 
A.  Those  are  not  the  exact  words  I  made  ase  of  yesterday.  1  spoke  of 
the  different  descriptions  of  oil — cod-oil  and  seal-oil — and  when  I  spoke 
of  oar  being  ignorant  of  the  terms  I  meant  that  we  did  not  discriminate 
between  the  two  classes  of  oil,  and  thought  that  both  woald  be  admitted 
doty  free. 

Q.  As  fish-oil  t — A.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  meant. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  le«:islatare  in  1871 1 — A.  1  was. 

Q.  What  office  had  you  f — A.  I  think  I  was  speaker  of  the  house. 

Q.  Now,  here  is  a  letter  from  Governor  Hijl  to  the  Earl  of  Kimberly. 
I  read  from  the  journals  of  the  council  of  Newfoundland,  Appendix,  page 
21.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Government  House, 
Newfoundlandj  4th  July^  1871. 

My  Lord  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  lordship  that  on  the  let  instant  I  sent 
ft  t**legram  to  yonr  lordship  as  follows,  viz :  **  In  reference  to  terms  of  Washington 
Treaty,  it  is  understood  that  Hsh  oil  includes  seal  oil.  Explanation  will  oblige  this 
government  *';  and  on  the  3d  instant  received  the  following  reply,  viz  :  "  I  am  of  opinion 
that  ftsh  oil  does  noc  include  seal  oil." 
I  have,  A,e.y 

STEPHEN  J.  HILL. 
The  right  honorable  the  Earl  of  Kimbkrly, 

Q.  Now,  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the  1st  of  May.  When  was  your 
final  action  on  the  treaty  f — A.  I  think  in  1873. 

Q.  Now,  as  early  as  July,  1871,  your  governor  writes  to  Earl  Kimberly, 
and  receives  a  reply  that,  in  his  opinion,  fishoil  does  not  include  seal- 
oil  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  knew  of  that  correspondence? — A.  I  have  known  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  it  at  the  time  t — A.  I  think  probably  that  when 
it  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house  I  knew  of  it,  but  that  would  not 
alter  the  fact  that  negotiations  were  going  ou  between  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  Government  at  Washington  for  the  admission  of 
seal'Oil,  and  that  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  the  British  ambassador,  had 
commuDicated  that  he  hoped  and  believed  that  seal-oil  would  be  admit- 
ted duty  free.  And  further,  the  premier  of  Newfoundland,  in  introduc- 
ing the  bill,  announced  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  seal-oil 
would  be  admitted  duty  free. 

Q.  Who  said  thatf — A.  The  Hon.  Charles  Fox  Bennett.  He  was 
premier  ac  the  time  I  am  speaking  of. 

Q.  Did  he  produce  anything  from  the  home  government  ? — A.  I  don't 
remember  whether  he  produced  any  dispatch,  or  whether  he  made  it  as 
an  official  announcement. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  any  recall  of  the  Earl  of  Kimberley's  statement  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  made  by  the  British  Government  in 
July,  and  sent  to  the  Newfoundland  government  officially,  that  fish-oil 
did  not  include  seal-oil  f — A.  lam  not  aware  of  that,  but  I  am  aware 
that  the  British  Government  contended  strongly  with  the  United  States 
Government  that  it  did  include  seal-oil. 

Q.  That  it  did,  or  that  they  wished  to  have  some  arrangement  by 
which  seal-oil  would  be  admitted  duty  free  f — A.  I.  don't  know  that  it 
was  contended  on  the  mere  terms  of  the  treaty  that  it  was  included  in 
those  terms. 

Q.  The  understanding,  as  stated  by  the  Earl  of  Kimberly,  was  that 
it  did  not  include  seal-oil,  and  whatever  was  said  by  persons  in  the  leg- 
islature to  induce  the  house  to  vote  for  the  measure,  whether  officially 
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or  QDofficially,  £  cannot  tell  aboat,  bat  the  home  government  places 
itself  upon  record  as  understanding  that  the  treaty  did  not  inclade  seal- 
oil.  Yon  have  no  evidence  of  its  ever  receding  from  that  i>ositioti,  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  have  you  f — A.  I  don't  know  that  we 
have  any  evidence  of  that  fact  except  what  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  of  an  offer  m  ide  by  Newfoundland 
before  the  adoption  of  the  treaty,  on  the  subject  of  letting  seal-oil  in 
free  of  duty,  the  Americans  to  participate  in  the  seal  fishery  t — A.  I  do 
not  remember.  I  think  there  never  was  any  offier  of  that  kind  from  the 
Newfoundland  government,  but  I  think  a  commercial  society  engaged 
leading  counsel  to  suggest  some  such  matter  as  that.  I  think  we  have 
heard  that  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  it  in  that  way ;  that  it  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  let  in  seal-oil  free  of  duty  the 
Americans  should  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  our  seal-fisheries. 

Q.  The  seal  fishing  of  Newfoundland  only  T — A.  Of  Newfoundland. 
I  think  that  was  the  proposition,  but  not  an  official  one,  as  I  understood^ 
at  all.  A  learned  counsel  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  and 
the  commercial  society  suggested  the  propriety  of  his  ascertaining  if 
the  American  Government  would  be  willing  to  make  an  arrangement 
of  that  kind.  I  do  not  speak  positively,  but  I  think  I  have  heard  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Q.  Here  is  a  letter  on  page  21  of  the  same  book  from  Governor  Hill 
to  the  Eail  of  Kimberley,  dated  17th  of  July,  1871,  in  which  he  writes 
as  follows : 

Government  Hodse, 
Xetefoundland,  I7tk  Jmlp,  ld71. 

Mt  Lord  :  As  the  legislation  contemplated  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  does  not, 
in  your. lord  ship's  opinion  (received  by  telegram  on  the  3d  instant),  embrace  the  con- 
sideration of  seal-oil,  nnder  the  head  of  fish-oil,  as  an  article  to  be  admitted  free  of 
dnty  from  the  ports  of  the  British  North  American  possessions  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment with  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  yoar 
lordship  herewith  copy  of  a  minute  of  council  which  invites  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  seal-fishery  in  relation  to  Newfoundland,  alladaa  to  the 
possible  consequences  which  might  ensue  from  the  prosecution  of  this  fishery  bereatter 
as  a  right  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  respectfully  suggests  the  expediency  of 
conceding  to  America  the  right  of  taking  se^ls  in  the  territorial  waters  of  Newfound- 
land and  of  making  outfit  in  the  ports  thereof,  on  condition  that  the  United  States 
Government  admits  the  produce  of  the  seals  of  this  colony  into  their  ports  duty  free. 

2.  Should  your  lordship  consider  the  present  moment  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
bring  the  points  raised  in  the  dispatch  under  the  notice  of  the  American  authoriiies, 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  subjects  in  question  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  greatly  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  by 
the  colonial  legislature  when  that  important  statement  is  referred  by  my  advisers  to 
the  assembly  in  February  next. 
I  have,  &c., 

STEPHEN  J.  HILL. 

The  right  honorable  the  Earl  of  Kimberly, 

^.,  ^c,  ^c 

Q.  Welly  do  yoa  not  know  that  that  was  a  minute  of  councilf — A.  I 
do  not  remember  ever  seeiug  a  minute  of  conncil.  It  had  escaped  my 
memory.  Of  coarse  it  is  so  as  it  is  there.  I  do  not  disipate^the  point, 
bat  it  had  escaped  my  memory. 

Q.  I  believe  the  fact  that  the  American  Government  had  oonstraed 
the  treaty  so  as  to  exclude  your  seal-oil  was  stated  by  yon,  and  stated 
in  such  phraseology  (I  read  it  just  now ;  you  stated  that  yoa  were  so 
ignorant  that  yoa  could  not  see  the  distinction  which  the  Americans 
had  set  up)  so  as  to  leave  the  impression — you  could  not  have  intended 
it — that  the  American  Government,  after  having  got  the  treaty,  pot  a 
construction  upon  it  that  nobody  ought  to  have  anticipated.  Now, 
having  read  you  this  statement,  this  telegram  to  Earl  Kimberley  and 
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the  repl3%  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  then  governor,  reciting 
Lord  Kimberlej's  opinion,  and  making  the  proposal  that  I  have  read 
on  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  seal-oil  into  the  American  Union, 
would  jou  have  made  the  same  statement  that  \on  made  yesterday  in 
the  same  language  ? — A.  Well,  of  course,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean 
to  impute  that  the  American  Government  have  put  any  wrong  construc- 
tion on  the  treaty,  or  on  that  portion  of  the  treaty;  but  what  I  do  say 
is  that  the  feeling  is  general  in  Newfoundland  that  a  constrained  con- 
struction has  been  put  upon  the  treaty.  I  must  say  that  honestly. 
That  is  the  feeling  in  Newfoundland,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
Earl  Kimberley  and  the  action  of  the  American  Government — that  a 
constrained  construction  was  put  upon  that  treaty. 

Q.  By  both  parties  t — A.  By  both  parties— that  the  interests  of  New- 
foundland were  sacrificed  because  they  were  trifling. 

Q.  Now, all  this  occurred  before  you  voted  on  it? — V.  I  was  speaker; 
I  never  voted  on  it. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  you  individually,  but  the  people  of  Newfoundland. 
They  had  knowledge  of  this  correspondence;  they  knew  of  the  construc- 
tion the  British  Government  and  the  American  Government  put  upon 
the  treaty,  and  they  knew  what  terms  had  been  proposed  and  what 
minutes  of  council  had  been  made  in  the  matter.  And,  as  you  say,  the 
treaty  had  received  a  construction  from  both  parties  to  it  that  you 
thought  to  be  wrong  and  injurious  to  Newfoundland,  and  that  their 
interests  were  sacrificed;  >et,  after  all  that,  the  legislature  of  New- 
foundland accepted  it  all  f — A.  Yes ;  they  did. 

Q.  Have  you  any  explanation  ?  Haven't  you  a  little  overstated  the 
case  ?  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  you  stated,  of  course  with  the  inten- 
tion of  stating  everything  as  frankly  and  truly  as  any  gentleman  could — 
but  is  it  not  rather  more  likely  that  your  views  are  a  little  extreme  than 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  legislature  should  have  adopted  the 
treaty  T — ^A.  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  notwithstanding  these  facts. 

Q.  You  were  not  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  referred  to  f  You  said 
that  there  were  three  that  believ^  it  to  be  wrong. — A.  I  said  that 
there  were  three  that  believed  it  to  be  right. 

Q.  You  stated  that  another  evil  that  came  from  the  American  par- 
ticipation in  your  fisheries  was  that  it  had  a  demoralizing  effect — the 
Americans  coming  there  for  bait;  that  is,  coming  there  to  buy  bait  and 
sometimes  helping  to  execute  their  own  contract.  One  of  the  learned 
counsel  suggested  the  word  seduced,  and  I  understand  you  to  hold  that 
the  fishermen  of  your  country  were  seduced  and  demoralized  in  this 
form  of  seduction  and  demoralization,  namely,  that  the  American  fisher- 
men offered  $20  in  cash  to  the  natives  to  work  for  them,  and  that  they 
were  seduced  and  demoralized  to  such  an  extent  that  they  actually  took 
the  cash  and  caught  the  herring. 

(Mr.  Whiteway  objects.) 

Q.  You  consider  that  it  was  their  duty  to  be  catching  the  codfish  for 
themselves  or  the  merchants  who  employed  them.  Now,  don't  you 
think  that  the  natives  of  Newfoundland,  although  you  have  spoken  of 
them  as  ignorant — ^I  do  not  know  how  that  is  myself — don't  you  think 
the  natives  understand  their  own  interests,  so  far  at  least  as  to  know 
whether  they  had  better  fish  for  $J0  for  the  Americans  or  fish  for  the 
merchants  at  some  other  rate  f — A.  Well,  my  impression  is  that  they 
would  be  honestly  engaged  in  working  for  the  merchants  who  provided 
for  their  families,  and  that  in  fishing  for  the  Americans  they  were  dis- 
honestly working  for  them,  seeing  that  the  merchants  had  already  paid 
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them  for  their  labor.    I  think  if  a  man's  servants  are  enticed  away  after 
he  has  already  paid  tbem  their  wages  beforehand  it  is  demoraliziug. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  yoa  to  say  it  was  because  they  had  received 
the  money  beforehand  to  do  certain  «7ork  that  you  objected  to  their  bait- 
fishing  for  the  Americans. — A.  They  receive  their  outfit ;  they  could  not 
carry  on  their  fishing  without  that.  They  require  bread  and  supplies 
that  they  use.  Nine-tenths  of  them  take  that  outfit  on  credit,  and  then, 
if  instead  of  catching  codfish,  which  is  the  only  description  of  fish  that 
the  merchant  can  make  available  to  pay  himself,  they  catch  bait  for  the 
Americans,  I  think  they  are  demoralized. 

Q.  Then  the  demoralization  (and  I  should  agree  with  you)  consists  in 
the  fact  of  their  having  received  money  for  the  labor  to  be  performed 
and  then ^A.  Not  money. 

Q.  Well,  credit — that  having  got  credit  with  the  understanding  that 
they  will  work  it  out,  they  throw  it  up, — A.  During  the  time  that  they 
are  working  for  the  Americans.  If  they  work  a  day  for  the  Americans, 
and  earn  £5  catching  bait  for  him,  they  are  earning  nothing  for  the 
merchant. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  general  thing,  do  yon  think  the  merchants  have  suffered 
largely  from  breaches  of  contract  of  that  sort? — A.  I  think  they  have. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  they  have  some  feeling  about  it? — A.  I  think  they 
feel  very  strongly. 

Q.  And  they  throw  the  blame  upon  the  Americans? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  on  their  own  people  ? 

Mr.  Dana.  As  objection  was  taken  to  a  question  I  was  putting  to  the 
witness,  I  will  read  from  the  evidence  taken  yesterday  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  following  is  the  question  put  and  answer  of  the  witness,  as 
given  in  the  official  report : 

Q.  The  AmericaDB  parchasiDg  the  bait  from  the  seller  pats  so  much  money  into  his 
pocket,  and  so  far  as  a  matter  of  trade  is  an  advantage  to  an  individual ;  but  what  ia 
the  effect  upon  a  small  commanity  of  one  or  two  individuals  supplying  Americao  ves- 
sels with  bait  f — ^A.  My  own  impression  is,  that  supplying  American  vessels  with  bait 
is  one  of  the  most  demoralizing  thin^  for  our  fishermen.  I  think  they  are  actine  as 
mere  jackals  for  the  lion.  It  is  most  injurious  to  the  local  fishermen  in  more  ways  than 
one.  The  system  of  trade  in  Newfoundland  is  principally  on  the  credit  system,  sod  a 
very  expensive  one  it  is ;  and  most  of  the  fishermen  are  indebted  to  the  merchants, 
and  they  are  ready  enongh  to  take  $20  from  an  American  fisherman  when  they  ought 
to  be  catching  cod  for  the  merchants  who  are  supplying  their  families  with  goods.  I 
therefore  think  it  is  a  demoralizing  trade. 

Q.  Would  the  fisherman's  time  not  be  much  more  beneficially  and  advantageously 
employed  if,  instead  of  getting  |20  for  supplying  Americans  with  bait,  he  applied  him- 
sell  to  catching  codfish  with  that  bait? — A.  Decidedly.  To  illustrate:  Two  days  be- 
fore I  left  St.  John's  a  man  belonging  to  Bay  Bulls,  18  miles  from  St.  John's,  waa  in  the 
office  of  the  Hon.  Ambrose  Shea,  and  informed  me  that  two  days  previous  ten  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  in  that  bay  and  engaged  a  number  of  local  fishermen  to  catch  bait 
for  them,  for  which  they  obtaioed  about  9d  per  100,  for  squid.  During  the  same  day 
a  fisherman  went  out  and  caught  ten  quintals,  worth  $5  per  quintal.  So  any  person 
can  estimate  what  the  value  of  bait-fishing  is.    This,  I  am  certain,  is  the  fact. 

WiTNES.  That  is  misreported.  I  did  not  say  ^'a  fisherman."  All 
the  fishermen  in  the  harbor. 

Mr.  Dana.  1  have  it  here  on  my  manuscript. 

Witness.  I  did  not  say  so ;  or,  if  I  did,  I  did  not  mean  it. 

Mr.  Dana.  I  suppose  not ;  but  when  the  rei)orter  and  myself  agree 
in  taking  it  down  in  the  same  way,  I  do  not  thiuk  you  should  be  sure  yon 
did  not  say  it.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  great  many  or  that  ^^  all  the 
fishermen  in  the  harbor  "  got  five  quintals. 

Q.  Your  own  position  is  that  of  an  employer? — A.  No;  I  am  not  en- 
gaged in  trade  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  been  f — A.  I  was  for  a  number  of  jears. 
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Q.  Up  to  what  time  f— A.  Up  to  1873,  since  1854. 

Q.  [  did  not  know  but  that  yon  had  invested  capital  in  itt — A.  No; 
I  am  not  in  trade. 

Q.  You  were  an  employer  for  nineteen  years  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  30a  think  the  feeling  of  the  employer  claits  is  that  these  men 
hacl  better  be  fishing  for  them  than  catching  herring  for  the  Americans 
at  such  rates  as  they  do  f  You  think  there  is  a  general  and  strong  feel- 
ing among  them? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  fishermen  there  are  indebted  to  the  merchants,  are  they  not  t — 
A.  Well,  they  require  a  large  outfit  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  order  to 
pnrsae  the  fisheries. 

Q.  Well,  whatever  the  cause  is,  they  are  largely  indebted  to  the  mer- 
chants t — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  that. 

Q.  Is  the  business  not  conducted  on  the  credit  system  ? — A.  It  is  a 
credit  system  for  a  limited  time,  but  if  the  voyage  is  prosperous  every 
man  will,  by  the  31st  of  October,  have  paid  his  debt  and  be  in  credit. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  whether  he  paid  or  not.  But  does  not  that  relation 
of  debtor  and  creditor  exist  between  the  fisherman  and  the  merchant  f — 
A.  Yes;  but  if  he  is  successful  he  may  wipe  it  out  by  October. 

Q.  And  if  he  is  not  successful  he  does  not  wipe  it  out.  Well,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  they  are  to  a  large  extent  indebted  to  the  merchants,  not  only 
between  May  and  October,  but  afterwards  ?  Is  it  not  the  case  that  they 
get  credit  and  are  not  always  able  to  meet  it,  and  that  they  are  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  the  power  of  those  merchants  to  whom  they  are 

indebted  f    1  know  your  natural  feeling  may  be A.  O,  no ;  I 

have  no  such  feeling.  You  quite  mistake.  No  doubt  there  is  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  bad  debts  in  Newfoundland,  but  that  it  materially 
places  the  fisherman  in  the  power  of  the  merchant  I  think  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  merchant  ever  to  exert  that  power  of  collect- 
ing old  debts  unless  the  voyage  is  sufficiently  prosperous  to  enable  him 
to  do  so.    They  do  not  use  the  process  of  the  law. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  whether  they  used  the  process  of  law ;  but  does  not 
the  fisherman  feel  that  he  is  indebted  f — A.  It  does  not  hurt  his  feelings 
much. 

Q.  Does  it  hurt  jbhe  feelings  of  the  merchant! — ^A.  I  don't  think. 
They  nsaally  put  on  a  margin  of  profit  to  cover  the  debts. 

Q.  So  they  get  some  pay  in  advance  f  Then  the  prif*e  they  ask  would 
be  more  than  the  price  a  person  would  ask  who  was  entirely  independ- 
eat  or  had  security  t — A.  It  is  so  the  world  over. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  great  advantage  to  a  fisherman  in  a  small  town 
that  there  should  be  two  rival  mercantile  houses,  so  that  if  he  thinks 
Mr.  A  charges  him  too  much  for  what  he  wants  he  can  go  to  Mr.  B  f — 
A.  I  don't  think  it  makes  much  difference. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  bad  to  have  a  monopoly  of  that  sortT — A. 
Yes,  perhaps,  if  the  monopoly  is  too  great  it  would  be  bad ;  but  if  the 
competition  is  so  great  chat  one  is  inducing  the  other's  employes  to  leave 
him  it  is  injurious. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  a  case  where  both  the  rival 
houses  behave  dishonestly,  and  the  man  too.  I  am  supposing  that  all 
behave  honestly.  Each  merchant  must  make  all  the  profit  he  can,  and 
must  hold  out  such  inducements  as  are  proper.  The  fisherman  does  not 
want  to  cheat  anybody,  but  only  to  pay  a  reasonable  price,  and  no  more 
than  that. — A.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  fish- 
erman, for  the  reason  that  the  prices  are  generally  fixed  for  the  whole 
season,  and  every  merchant  charges  about  the  same  price. 

Q.  80  that  if  there  are  two  houses  in  the  same  place,  rivals,  they 
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Q.  Well,  the  Amedcao  won't  benefit  anless  he  makes  a  profit  Y— A. 
Well,  he  will,  because  otherwise  he  woqM  be  obliged  to  throw  it  away. 
P^  Q.  The  Newfoandland  merchaut  is  not  bound  to  bay  niilesa  be  cao 
get  a  profit  f — A.  Well,  it  is  problematic  with  him. 

Q.  Well,  if  for  the  sake  of  selling  that  fish  to  the  Newfoundlaod 
merchant  the  American  saves  it  and  brings  it  into  port,  there  is  the 
time  that  is  taken  up  and  some  expense.  The  interest  would  also  have 
to  be  included  if  you  were  making  up  an  accurate  account.  He  has  to 
sell  it  so  as  to  leave  hifn  a  margin,  and  the  British  merchant  has  to  buy 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  him  a  profit.  It  is  a  matter  of  calculation  oo 
both  sides,  is  it  not? — A.  It  is  on  the  side  of  the  British  merchant  that 
he  may  get  a  price  that  will  pay  him  and  leave  him  a  profit,  but  it  is  no 
matter  of  calculation  with  the  American,  for  he  was  obliged  otherwise 
to  throw  the  fish  away  absolutely. 

Q.  But  I  have  shown  that  there  are  expenses? — A.  The  expenses  are 
nothing  additional.  I  assume<l  yesterday  that  the  oil  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  those  expenses. 

Q.  That  is,  the  merchant  buys  the  oil,',does  he? — A.  I  think  they  sell 
a  little,  but  the  larger  proportion  is  taken  to  the  United  States,  I  Uiink. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  in  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  the  desire  of  each  party  to  a  contract  to  make  it  profitable, 
which  govern  Newfoundland,  and  th(»8e  which  are  operative  in  other 
parts  of  the  world? — A.  I  think,  in  this  instance,  if  the  duty  of  $1.30  a 
quintal  were  not  removed,  the  Americans  could  not  sell  them  in  the  New- 
foundlan<l  market ;  and  if  they  could  not  sell  them,  their  experience 
shows  that  they  have  no  market  in  the  United  States,  and  they  would 
be  obliged  to  cast  the  fish  overboard. 

Q.  Well,  then,  in  your  aooount,  you  include  the  duty,  which  you  pat 
at  $90,000,  don't  you,  on  the  whole  amount  sent  sent  in  ? — A.  $78,000, 
I  think,  the  amount  was.  $90,000  would  be  the  value  of  the  fish — from 
that  to  $120,000. 

Q.  You  assume  that  $90,000  worth  was  sold  or  from  that  to  $120,000. 
Well,  put  it  at  $100,000.  Then  you  say  the  duties  were  $78,000. 
Do  you  consider  that  the  American  gains  them  both  ? — A.  I  think  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  American  gains  because  it  gives  him  a  market 
that  he  could  not  otherwise  have. 

Q.  But  does  not  this  rule  which  all  the  witnesses  agree  in  establish- 
ing, that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty,  apply  in  Newfoundland  ? — A.  No, 
because  the  Newfoundland  people  do  not  purchase  the  codfish  for  home 
consumption.    They  sell  it. 

Q.  But  we  do  not  call  the  consumer  the  man  that  eats  a  thing? — A. 
I  call  the  man  that  eats  it  the  consumer  and  nobody  else. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  not  fish.  Suppose  it  is  a  coat? — A.  Well,  the  man 
that  wears  a  coat  is  the  consumer.  He  is  certainly  the  man  that  pays 
the  duty,  if  he  pnys  for  the  coat, 

Q.  Does  or  does  not  the  rule  that  has  been  referred  to  apply  to  this 
fish  that  is  brought  into  the  market  by  the  Americans  to  be  sold,  or 
whatever  is  done  with  it,  I  do  not  know? — A.  The  duty  had  the  effeot 
of  keeping  the  foreign  fish  out  of  the  island. 

Q.  Well,  the  Americans  used  not  to  pay  the  duty  then  ? — ^A.  No,  they 
threw  the  fish  overboard. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  mean  to  charge  them  with  the  duty  although  for- 
merly they  threw  the  fish  overboard  ? — A.  I  mean  that  Uiey  sav^  that 
$78,000. 

Q.  Suppose  the  profits  on  the  sales — 

WiTNBSS.  It  is  all  profits. 
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Q.  Toar  view  then  is  that  the  Americans  are  to  be  charged  with  the 
whole  $100,000,  the  gross  resalt  of  the  sales,  becaase  it  is  all  profits,  and 
then  to  be  charged  with  the  duties  besides? — A.  No,  I  do  not  say  that. 
Nor  do  I  say  that  the  Newfoundland  people  sboald  be  charged  with  the 
duties  forroei  ly  payable  in  the  American  market.  I  put  the  one  against 
the  other  as  about  equalizing  one  another. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  don't  send  to  the  United  States  much  f — A.  We 
don't  to  as  large  an  extent  as  they  do  to  us. 

Q.  '^hen  yon  would  not  eet  your  balance? — A.  That  is  for  the  Oom- 
missioners  to  decide. 

Q.  But  they  are  looking  to  you  largely  for  information.  You  have  a 
large  experience  in  these  matters,  and  have  held  a  public  office  in  the 
island.  When  an  American  goes  into  a  port  of  Newfoundland,  Saint 
John's,  or  your  own  port,  where  there  is  a  customhouse,  are  not  these 
fish  entered  there? — A.  They  are  not,  and  I  may  say  that  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  honorable  attorney-general,  the  premier  of  the  island,  a 
few  days  before  I  left,  he  told  me  he  had  made  inquiry,  and  that  not  one 
American  vessel  had  entered  at  the  customs,  and  that  he  had  given  an 
onler  that  they  should  do  so ;  that  it  was  not  to  be  assumed  that  because 
they  had  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  their  fish  duty-free,  they  were  not 
bound  to  enter  it  at  the  custom-house.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  had 
not  done  so,  and  the  customs-officers  had  not  required  it. 

Q.  They  are  to  be  entered  now  ? — A.  I  presume  they  will  be.  It  is  to 
be  required  of  them.  It  ought  to  be,  for  the  purposes  of  statistics,  if 
nothing  else. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  reference  to  other  things  they  bring?  Do  they  not 
have  other  things  on  board  ? — A.  I  think  they  come  and  enter  when  they 
are  on  trading  voyages. 

Q.  Don't  they  do  it  regularly  and  have  a  manifest  ? — A.  I  think  so ; 
that  is,  when  they  are  on  a  trading  voyage.  But  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence made  by  United  States  authorities  themselves  between  a  trading 
and  a  fishing  voyage. 

Q*  If  they  are  trading,  and  bring  anything  they  have  to  sell,  or 
deUver  over  on  consignment,  there  is  a  manifest  of  it,  and  it  is  entered 
in  the  customs? — A.  it  is  supposed  to  be.  I  would  not  like  to  vouch 
that  it  is  always  so. 

Q.  Now  you  say,  without,  of  course,  undertaking  to  sum  up  exactly, 
what  ought  to  be  paid  by  Americans  as  a  rule  with  reference  to  these 
small  fish.  You  have  given  us  the  gross  total  of  sales  of  these  fish,  and 
argued  that  being  a  pure  gain,  this  is  something  that  the  American 
sboald  pay  for  in  justice.  Is  that  what  you  hold? — A.  I  think  they  re- 
ceive a  great  benefit,  and  that  there  should  be  some  compensation  for 
that 

Q.  Well,  a  fair  compensation  would  be  the  gross  sales,  would  it  not, 
if  it  IS  all  clear  gain  ? — A.  Tbat  Newfoundland  should  get  the  whole ! 
That  would  be  most  unfair. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  subdivision,  but  of  what  the  Ameri- 
caus  should  pay.    Should  it  not  l)e  the  gross  value  ? 

Mr.  Whitewat.  Is  not  that  for  the  Commission  ? 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  the  result  would  be,  but  merely  as  to  the 
criterion  by  which  the  amount  should  be  estimated.  My  purpose  in 
asking  would  be  to  know  exactly  how  much  value  is  to  be  attached  to 
yoar  judgment  on  certain  points.  On  this  point  your  judgment  is  that 
it  would  be  fair  for  the  Americans  to  pay  for  the  right  sut^tantially  the 
amount  of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  small  fish  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  would 
be  right  for  the  gross  amount  to  be  estimated  as  part  of  the  benefits 
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rec'ived  by  the  Americans,  and  on  that  basis  that  the  oompensation 
shoold  be  fixed;  that  is,  on  the  basis  of  the  valae  of  the  benefits  re- 
ceived by  the  Americans. 

Q.  And  that  yoa  luiy  is  all  dear  gain  f — ^A.  Well,  I  would  not  aay  it  is 
all  clear  gain,  beeanse  there  must  be  a  trifling  sum  allowed  for  labor. 
There  Is  no  additional  time,  except  for  landing  the  fish,  bnt  this  would 
be  trifling. 

Q.  Otherwise  it  would  be  the  whole  value  of  the  fish  f  Now,  would 
yon  think  that,  in  addition — that  the  duties  they  don't  pay  should  be 
added  ? — A.  I  think  the  duties  should  be  placed  as  a  set-off  to  the  duties 
remitted  by  the  United  States. 

Q.  Bnt  the  United  States  are  not  making  any  demand.  I  wish  to 
know  whether  you  said  that  on  account  of  this  change  from  throwing 
over  these  fish  to  selling  them  in  your  market  free  of  duty,  that  the 
value  of  the  fish  and  the  amount  of  the  duties  that  would  be  paid  on  them, 
if  payable,  should  be  the  amount  of  the  compensation  t — A.  The  duties, 
I  think,  should  meet  that  point  in  the  American  case  which  claims  that 
they  have  given  us  the  privilege  of  sending  merchandise  in  there  free 
of  duty.  I  think  when  the  United  States  say  that  this  concession  is  a 
fair  compensation  for  the  use  of  our  fisheries,  they  are  fairly  met  by  the 
argument  that  they  have  the  right  of  sending  fish  into  Newfoandlaiid 
and  benefit  by  a  remission  of  duty  which  would  amount  to  $78,000, 
which  enables  them  to  sell  $120,000  worth  of  Ash  that  they  would  other- 
wise have  to  throw  away.  I  do  not  know  how  I  would  make  it  any 
plainer  than  that. 

Q.  I  hoped  you  might  be  able  to  make  a  different  statement.  I  see 
that  is  the  only  one  we  are  likely  to  receive.  Now,  yon  consider  it  cer- 
tain that  but  for  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  the  Americans  would  not 
have  sent  into  Newtbundland  any  of  those  fish  T — A.  Tes ;  quite  certain. 

Q.  And  your  view  is  that  the  treaty  requires  the  United  States  to  pay 
for  the  facilities  of  trading  in  Newfoundland  f — ^A.  I  think  not ;  bnt 
that  the  facilities  of  trade  which  are  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  as  an  equivalent  for  the  fishing  privileges  may  be  fairly  met  by 
this  trade  privilege. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  this  small  fish,  you  take  the  gross  total  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  only  by  the  remission  of  the  duty  that  they  get  them  in  f — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Still  yon  think  that  one  should  be  balanced  against  another.  Dont 
yon  think  that  would  put  a  stop  to  that  mode  of  trade,  if  they  were 
bound  to  pay  for  the  whole  twelve  years  t — A  No;  the  American  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  pay  for  it.    It  is  not  the  American  fishermen. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  buy  codfish  in  Newfoundland  f — A  To  a  very 
small  extent. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  in  Newfoundland  command  of  the  markets  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Portugal,  Brazil.  Do  you  send  to  the  West  Indies,  or 
is  it  from  Halifax  that  the  fish  are  sent  there  T — A  We  send  there  infe- 
rior grades  of  fish. 

Q.  You  make  more  money  by  these  markets  than  yon  could  get  by 
eending  to  the  United  States  ! — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  not  that  reason  enough  for  your  not  sending  to  the  United 
States  f — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  American  demand  on  your  fishery  from  every  quarter 
increased,  is  it  not  a  benefit  to  your  people,  whether  for  bait  or  ibr  oon- 
sumption;  is  not  that  a  benefit? — A.  It  would  be,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  has  not  increased^  but  decreased.     Undoubtedly  it  would  be  a 
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benefit,  as  the  fipreater  the  consamption  the  greater  the  benefit  to  the 
prodacer. 

Q.  Toar  people  catch  codfish,  don't  they,  by  seines  f — A.  Seines,  nets, 
bnltows,  hook  and  line. 

Q.  Tour  own  people  catch  in  these  waysf — A.  All  these,  yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  consider  that  your  own  people  are  injuring  your  own  fish- 
eries f — A.  My  own  individaal  opinion  is  that  they  are  not  injuring 
them.  But  I  know  many  fishermen  consider  that  the  large  seines  are 
injurious  to  certain  localities. 

Q.  On  what  is  your  opinion  founded  that  they  do  not  injure  them  t — 
A.  Perhaps  it  may  be  theory  more  than  anything  else.  1  formed  my 
opinion  first  of  all  on  a  report  of  a  British  Fishery  Commission,  com- 
posed of  very  eminent  gentlemen  who  took  evidence  throughout  the 
wboie  coast  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  After  taking  volumin- 
ous evidence,  they  reported  very  carefully  on  the  question,  and  they  de- 
cided that  the  fisheries  around  the  British  Islands  were  increasing,  and 
were  not  apparently  injured  by  all  the  different  modes  in  which  they 
were  taken  on  those  coasts.  I  must  say  that  after  reading  that  evidence 
I  became  rather  more  liberal  in  my  opinions,  and  I  have  not  been  preju- 
diced by  any  narrow  views  since. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  interfere  to  protect  the  fish- 
ery f — A.  I  think  cot.  My  opinion  is  decidedly  against  interfering,  ex- 
cept to  keep  good  order,  and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  bait.  I 
think  it  should  be  left  as  free  as  the  means  of  the  fishermen  are  to  en- 
able them  to  catch. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  banks,  there  are  numerous  banks  before 
you  come  to  the  Great  Banks? — A.  Yes. 

Q«  You  have  told  us  how  many  miles  from  Gape  Race  you  touched 
the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  Grand  Bank.  It  was  thirty-five  mileSi 
I  think? — A.  Yes ;  that  extends  a  long  distance. 

Q.  How  many  miles  ? — A.  It  covers  on  the  map  nearly  three  degrees. 

Q.  Now,  on  that  vast  extent  of  ocean,  with  various  depths  and  sub- 
ject to  all  sorts  of  influences  unknown  to  science,  which  may  call  the 
fish  at  one  time  and  send  them  away  at  another,  may  make  them  plenty 
at  times  and  scarce  at  other  times,  reasons  which  we  cannot  understand, 
do  you  think  that  the  fishing  going  on  on  the  Great  Banks  does  directly 
diminish  the  cod^h  that  come  to  your  coast? — A.  I  think  that  the 
immense  quantity  of  fresh  bait  laid  on  the  banks  tends  to  keep  the  fish 
there.  I  tell  you  why  I  think  so :  Some  years  ago,  say  ten  years  ago, 
the  Americans  were  not  prosecuting  the  fishing  so  fully  as  they  now  do. 
I  know  that  the  French  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  bait  at  a  very 
low  price,  and  they  had  signals  whereby  they  informed  one  another 
when  the  fish  were  rising  after  the  fioating  bait,  and  they  made  it  a  rule 
to  throw  overboard  certain  quantities  of  bait  to  carry  them  to  bottom 
again.  I  have  been  told  that  they  succeeded  in  doing  so.  I  assume 
that  if  the  French  kept  the  fish  there  with  salt  bait,  that  the  Americans, 
who  are  more  ingenious  and  use  fresh  bait,  would  likely  have  a^greater 
efl'ect. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  throwing  over  the  bait  sends  the  fish  to  bottom  ? 
— A.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  They  ^ill  follow  the 
bait  down. 

Q.  Don't  they  intercept  it? — A.  They  would  intercept  some,  but  they 
follow  the  rest  to  the  bottom. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  that  the  fishermen  throw  it  overboard  for  that  pur- 
|)08e  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  fish  from  the  bottom  }  they  have  trawls  set,  and 
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they  see  the  fish  risiDg  for  the  bait  to  the  top,  and  that  is  then  thrown 
over  and  takes  the  fish  down ;  they  believe  it  has  that  efftHSt. 

Q.  Was  not  the  bait  thrown  overboard  supposed  to  enable  tbem  to 
catch  with  the  hook  f — ^A.  No,  there  was  n6ne  thrown  overboard  except 
what  was  on  the  hook.  Ton  are  thinking  of  mackerel  fishing,  when 
they  grind  the  menhaden  and  throw  it  over  to  indnoe  the  mackerel  to 
come  aroand. 

Q.  Then  yoo  mean  to  say  that  the  bait  used  for  mackerel  does  not 
sink  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  mackerel  fishery,  but  I 
understand  that  they  grind  the  bait  up  and  throw  it  overboard  in  a  very 
fine  fat  state  that  attracts  the  mackerel  around  the  vessels.  Then  they 
don't  use  any  bait  on  the  hooks,  but  have  some  colored  substance  and 
catch  tbem  without  bait;  but  I  don't  pretend  to  speak  of  that  subject. 

Q.  Do  they  still  catch  codfish  with  the  linet — ^A.  Inshore  they  do; 
but  not  on  the  banks. 

Q.  They  do  it  entirely  by  sending  bait  to  the  bottom  t — ^A.  They  catch 
them  with  bultows. 

Q.  Then  they  throw  overboard  bait  t — A.  They  throw  none  over  but 
what  they  throw  on  each  fathom  of  line. 

Q.  Then  when  you  speak  of  throwing  over  bait  you  mean  the  bait 
fastened  to  the  hooks  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  speak  of  that 
as  throwing  it  over. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  French  and  Americans  throwing  it  over  T — A.  I 
did  not  say  the  Americans ;  I  said  the  French. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  trace  to  the  French  doing  that,  a  diminution 
in  the  cod  of  your  island? — A.  I  think  the  cod  does  not  strike  in  as 
freely  now  as  it  did  a  few  years  ago. 

Q.  Does  not  a  great  quantity  of  cod  come  from  the  northward  t — A. 
The  fish  go  north. 

Q.  Codfish? — A.  Yes;  mainly.  > 

Q.  But  does  it  not  come  southward  for  spawning? — A.  No.  I  think 
it  must  be  the  same  fish  which  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  I  don't 
mean  that  it  goes  due  north.  They  are  almost  always  found  traveling 
northerly.  You  will  find,  from  week  to  week,  that  they  have  got  a  little 
farther  north  from  point  to  point.  It  is,  of  course,  speculation,  but  as 
far  as  I  know  I  think  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  marked  diminution  in  the  cod  off  your  banks  ? — 
A.  There  has  been  in  the  last  two  years,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
1  mean  to  say. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  fisheries  are  failing  ? — ^A.  £lxoept 
in  the  northern  part,  where  there  have  been  no  American  fishermen. 
The  Americans  don't  generally  come  within  a  very  close  distance  of  our 
shores. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  one  case.  Is  it  very  rare  ? — A.  Yes ;  very 
rare ;  at  least  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  the  diminution  has  been  owing  to  causes  within 
your  knowledge,  seeing  that  you  do  nut  think  the  seine-fishing  hurts 
them,  the  only  reason  is  the  one  which  you  have  given,  founded  on  the 
French  trawi-fishiug  on  the  banks? — A.  Yes;  I  tbink,  from  that  fact, 
that  probably  the  laying  of  so  much  bait  on  the  banks  may  have  the 
efi'ect  of  keeping  the  fish  there  instead  of  allowing  them  to  strike 
inshore. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  only  cause  of  the  injuries  sus- 
tained by  our  fishermen  from  the  Americans  fishing  upon  our  coast  is 
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the  distribution  of  bait  npon  the  banks  t — A.  I  did  not  say  that ;  I  was 
merely  speaking  of  the  effect  of  that  upon  the  bank-fishery  on  oar  owu 
coast  I  was  not  speaking,  for  instance,  with  reference  to  taking  the 
men  away  for  bait  and  depriving  oar  merchants  of  their  services.  I 
was  speaking  entirely  of  the  bank  fishery. 

Q.  Supposing  two  or  three  American  vessels  had  baited  in  a  cove  and 
driven  the  caplin  off,  what  woald  be  the  effect  on  the  codfish  t — ^A.  I 
think,  in  some  instances,  where  the  caplin  were  hauled  oat  of  the  coves, 
the  codfish  would  strike  off.  I  would  not  say  they  would  leave  alto- 
gether. 

Q.  Then,  supposing  the  fish  were  driven  off  the  shore,  the  cod-seines 
would  not  be  able  to  fish  with  as  great  success  as  in  the  coves  t — A. 
The  cod-seine  would  not  be  able  to  work  with  as  great  facility  as  it 
would  while  the  fish  remained  quietly  in  the  cove.  Some  of  the  ledges 
near  the  land,  but  not  exactly  on  the  land,  are  fished  by  cod-seines  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  they  cannot  fish  with  as  great  facility  as  they  can 
on  the  shore.  If  the  fish  are  driven  off  the  shore  to  these  shoals  they 
might  get  some,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  while  they  are  quietly  in 
the  coves. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  the  locality  where  the  cod-seine  is  used  the  same  as 
where  the  caplin  are  taken  Y — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  If  the  codfish  have  been  disturbed  much,  the  seine  is  not  used  t — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Then  the  effect  of  disturbing  the  fish  while  in  the  coves  would  be 
to  prevent  the  oodseines  to  be  used  to  advantage ;  and  this  would  be 
the  effect  upon  a  considerable  extent  of  the  coast  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  the  cod-seines  just  now,  and  if  the  use  of 
them  are  not,  in  your  opinion,  injuring  the  fishery,  you  referred  entirely 
to  the  cod-fishery,  not  the  mackerel  t — A.  Certainly  not  to  the  mackerel. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  large  quantity*  of  codfish  that  were  heretofore 
thrown  away,  but  which  are  now  sold  in  Newfoundland.  You  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  Americans  should  pay  us  the  full  value  of  that 
fish  t — A.  I  never  said  so.  I  studiously  avoided  saying  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Q.  It  was  pressed  upon  you  t — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Bat  you  simply  stated  it  was  a  very  great  advantage  and  source 
of  wealth  to  the  Americans  that  now  they  can  sell  what  heretofore  was 
thrown  away  t — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  YoQ  spoke  of  American  vessels  heretofore  not  entering  at  our  cus- 
tom-houses t — A.  Such  is  the  effect. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  as  to  whether  they  have  paid  light-dues  or  not 
upon  the  coast  up  to  the  present  time  t — A.  As  a  general  rule  I  am  told 
by  the  oflQcials  that  they  have  not }  not  more  than  one-third,  and  this 
year  not  one-fourth. 

Q.  They  go  into  places  where  there  is  no  custom-house  officer  and 
avoid  the  light-dues  thereby  t — A.  They  do.  We  have  no  revenue 
cruisers,  and  no  vessels  of  any  class  around  the  coast.  An  American 
vessel  would  outsail  any  boat  we  have. 

Q.  Well,  now,  a  good  deal  was  said  about  the  percentage  for  credit 
upon  the  supplies  to  fishermen,  and  you  stated  that  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  the  percentage  charged  for  winter  supplies  was  much  larger  than 
in  the  spring  t — A.  It  is  so. 

Q.  Now  don't  you  know  that  the  amount  of  winter  supplies  sold  on 
credit  is  very  small  t — A.  I  stated  that  three-fourths  of  the  supplies  in 
the  automn  were  paid  for  by  the  people,  and  not  more  than  one-fourth 
remained  unpaid. 

35  F 
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Q.  Tbese  advances  made  upon  credit  are,  of  coarse,  to  those  unable 
to  liquidate  their  accounts  for  the  past  summer  and  pay  for  supplies  for 
the  winter  f — ^A.  Certainly,  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  And  when  you  speak  of  the  percentage  charged  in  the  spring,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  you  to  give  the  average  merely  upon  the  statis- 
tics mentioned  by  you  t — A.  I  have  said  so,  and  1  have  shown  that  it 
would  be  a  most  unfair  calculation  to  attempt  to  strike  an  average  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  When  it  was  put  to  me  that  the  15  per  cent  in 
the  spring,  with  the  25  per  cent,  in  the  autumn,  would  make  an  average 
of  20  per  cent,  I  especially  repudiated  that. 

Q.  ]^ow,  your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  dispatch  of  E^rl  Kim- 
berley,  dated  17th  June,  1871,  relative  to  fish-oil.  Are  you  aware  that 
at  that  time  there  was  a  minute  of  council  in  Newfoundland  by  which 
the  Americans  were  conceded  the  privileges  of  the  treaty,  to  operate 
from  that  time  or  about  that  time  t — A.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Q.  And  was  it  not  then  the  understanding  that  the  privileges  on  the 
other  side  should  be  enjoyed  by  the  Newfoundlanders  T — A.  I  think  so ; 
I  have  understood  that. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  July,  1871,  up  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  treaty  in  Newfoundland  in  June,  1874,  did  the  Americans  enjoy  the 
full  privilege  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  1 — A.  They  did,  absolutely 
and  without  trammel. 

Q.  And  on  the  other  hand,  did  the  Newfoundlanders  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  free  trade  with  the  United  States,  with  regard  to  the  sending  of 
their  fish  and  fish-oil  inta  the  United  States  free  of  duty  t — A.  No. 

Q.  They  did  not  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  as  to  what  that  would  amount  to,  from 
July,  1871,  until  the  first  of  June,  1874 1 — A.  No,  I  cannot  give  you  an 
estimate  in  this  regard }  but  the  amount  of  duties  saved  under  the 
Washington  Treaty  for  the  last  three  years  has  averaged  $49,000  a  year. 
The  amount  that  was  exported  to  the  United  States  before  the  ratifl- 
cation  of  the  Washington  Treaty  was  a  little  larger  than  that;  there- 
fore you  may  assume  that  $49,000  a  year  is  a  very  fair  calculation  re- 
specting the  amount  paid  by  Newtoundland  merchants  in  duties  for 
each  year  from  1871  until  1874. 

Q.  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  the  Americans  ei\joyed  the  privileges  of 
the  Washington  Treaty  as  regards  Newfoundland — Newfoundland  mer- 
chants— until  the  first  of  June  1874,  did  whatt — A.  They  paid  firom 
$50,000  to  $70,000  in  duties  on  fish  and  other  exports,  which  were,  or 
ought  to  have  been,  exempted  from  duty. 

Q.  The  merchants  paid  duties  on  merchandise  which  ought  to  have 
been  exempted  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  a  fair  claim  against  the  American  Govern- 
ment t — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  If  I  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  I  would 
settle  that  point. 

Q.  At  all  events,  the  fact  is  there,  that  the  Americans  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  the  treaty  on  the  one  side,  and  that  on  the  other  himd 
Newfoundland  bad  to  pay  duties  t — A.  That  fact  is  unquestionable. 

Q.  And  the  average  of  the  duties  which  are  now  remitted,  but  theo 
imposed,  amounts  to  something  like  $49,000  or  $50,000 1 — ^A.  It  would 
be  about  $50,000.  Certainly  from  1871  until  the  treaty  was  promulgated 
the  average  of  the  duties  paid  by  Newfoundlanders  was  not  less  than 
that  amount,  and  I  believe  they  would  reach  as  high  a  figure  as  $70,000 
a  year. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  the  people  of  Newfoundland  were  ignorant  peo- 
ple t — ^A.  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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Q.  As  I  onderstaud  it,  yoa  said  that  yoa  were  so  ignorant  that  you 
did  not  know  a  seal  from  a  fish  t — A.  I  said  that  we  were  so  ignorant 
that  we  did  not  discriminate  between  a  seal  and  a  fish. 

Q.  Or,  in  other  words,  yoa  meant  that  yoa  look  on  seal-oil  as  being 
fish-oil  t — A.  I  remember  that  one  of  our  learned  judges  wrote  an  able 
article  to  show  that  the  seal  was  a  fish,  and  mentioned  that  this  was 
always  spoken  of  as  the  seal  fishery. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  Bank  fisheries — the  deep-sea 
fisheries — not  being  carried  on  by  Newfoundlanders,  except  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years  to  the  extent  of  fitting  out  four  or  six  vessels  to 
engage  in  it,  this  being  done  in  consequence  of  the  bounty  offered  by 
the  government.  Now,  will  yon  tell  us  whether  a  certain  amount  of 
experience  is  not  required  for  the  Bank  fisheries !  Is  not  a  different 
mode  of  fishing  practiced  there  from  that  employed  in  connection  with 
the  inshore  fisheries  f — A.  It  is  very  different  from  the  inshore  fishing, 
and  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  the  risking  of  a  very  large 
capital. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  people  engaged  in  it  require  to  be  trained  to 
itt— A.  Precisely.  This  fishery  is,  no  donbt,  most  valuable  and  re- 
manerative  also,  but  the  men  must  be  trained  for  it.  Our  fishermen 
have  lost  the  art  of  fishing  on  the  Banks,  aud  this  is  the  cause  of  its  not 
having  been  pursued  by  them  now  for  at  least  thirty-five  years. 

Q.  And  the  Newfoundland  government  is  very  desirous  that  they 
sbould  be  trained  to  it  t — A.  Yes.  It  is  for  that  purpose  alone,  I  under- 
stand, that  the  bounty  is  offered.  It  is  given  simply  to  help  the  mer- 
chants to  carry  it  on,  during  the  first  three  or  four  years,  until  the  men 
are  trained  to  it.  The  same  course  was  pursued  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  giving  a  handsome  bounty  to  their  cod-fishers  many  years 
ago ;  it  is  now  perhaps  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  since  the 
bounty  ceased.  I  remember  very  well  that  a  handsome  tonnage  bounty 
was  given  by  that  government  to  their  cod-fishers. 

Q.  And  now  the  Americans  have  a  trained  body  of  men  conducting 
the  deep-sea  fishery  T — A.  Yes.  The  French,  too,  give  a  handsome 
boanty  to  their  cod-fishers ;  they  grant  a  bounty  of  9  francs  a  quintal 
on  all  fish  shipped  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  10  firancs  on  all  shipped  to 
British  and  other  foreign  ports  ontside  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  11 
francs  on  all  shipped  to  Isle  Bourbon  and  to  ports  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
while  they  protect  home  codfish  by  a  duty  of — I  think  I  am  right  in  say- 
ing so — 12}  Arancs.  I  am  told  that  in  addition  that  they  give  a  bounty 
of  49  francs  for  each  gravier  or  boy  brought  to  Saint  Pierre,  and  80 
francs,  I  think,  for  each  fisherman  shipped  on  boai'd  a  French  banker  to 
fish  on  the  Banks ;  and  this  is  the  style  of  fishing  with  which  we  in 
Newfoundland  have  had  to  compete. 

Q.  The  French  Government  subsidize  to  a  considerable  extent  t — A. 
Yes;  largely. 

Q.  You  were  referring  just  now  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  boats,  one  manned  by  four  and  the  other  by  two  men,  and  you  gave 
tbe  average  profit  for  the  one  a  little  different  from  that  of  the  other  f^* 
A.  There  was  only  one-half  per  cent,  of  difference,  I  think. 

Q.  The  foor-hand  boat,  I  think,  fishes  generally  over  a  larger  area  of 
ground  than  the  smaller  boat  t — A.  There  are  larger  boats  employed  to 
carry  the  fishermen  from  place  to  place,  but  they  fish  in  the  Jsame 
description  of  boat  as  the  small  one,  which  they  take  with  them. 

Q.  With  the  larger  boat  they  will  carry  a  smaller  one ;  that  makes 
two  pants  t — A.  They  fish  over  an  area  of  many  miles,  and  move  from 
harbor  to  harbor  until  they  find  the  fish  plentiful. 
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Q.  When  yon  speak  of  large  boats  as  being  used  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  to  carry  bait  to  the  French,  yon  refer  evidently  to  Fortune  Bay,  I 
believe  ! — ^A.  I  refer  also  to  Placeutia  Bay. 

Q.  Bnt  to  no  other  part  of  the  island  f — A.  No ;  in  no  other  part  of 
thfe  island  are  the  people  engaged  in  that  business. 

Q.  In  no  other  part  do  they  supply  the  French  with  bait  t — A.  No ; 
excepting  Hermitage  Bay,  which  may  be  called  a  portion  of  Fortune 
Bay.    It  is  large,  but  still  it  is  entered  practically  inside  of  Fortune  Bay. 

Q.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  time  when  this  treaty  passed 
the  legislature.  Was  there  any  doubt  entertained  at  the  time  as  to  the 
result  of  the  negotiations  being  that  seal-oil  would  be  admitted  into  the 
United  States  fi^e  of  duty  t  Was  th  is  the  general  opinion  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  treaty,  notwithstanding  all  this  correspondence,  formed 
from  statements  made  by  the  premier  at  the  time,  in  the  bouse  and  outside 
ef  it  t  Was  it  not  generally  entertained  as  an  opinion  that  the  conces- 
sion of  admitting  seal-oil  free  of  duty  would  be  made  f — ^A.  Yes ;  I  sup- 
pose you  could  find  very  few  persons  in  Saint  John's  who  did  not  believe 
that  such  would  eventually  be  the  result ;  that  the  negotiations  which 
were  going  on  between  the  British  ministry  and  the  American  Gevem- 
ment  would  result  in  that  permission  being  given. 

Q.  And  has  not  the  refusal  to  admit  seal-oil  duty  free  caused  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  in  the  island  of  Newfoundland  with  respect  to  this 
treaty  t — A.  I  think  that  it  has  created  a  feeling  of  soreness  among 
our  people. 

Q.  And  they  really  feel  that  they  have  not  been  as  generously  treated 
as  they  intended  to  treat  the  Americans,  or  as  they  expected  to  be 
treated  f — ^A.  Yes ;  I  thinic  that  they  feel  pretty  sore  about  it.  This  is 
the  feeling  throughout  the  whole  island. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Oommissioners  what  privi- 
leges there  were  which  the  American  fishermen  were  deprived  of  beforo 
this  minute  of  councli  was  entered  intoy  and  which  they  began  to  enjoy 
immediately  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  it  t  Enumerate  the  privi- 
leges of  which  they  had  been  deprived. — A.  They  had  no  privileges  oa 
that  .part  of  the  coast. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  privileges  granted  by  the  treaty,  but 
the  privileges  practically  enjoyed.  What  was  it  that,  after  the  minute 
of  council  was  entered  into,  the  American  fishermen  were  allowed  to  do 
which  immediately  previously  they  had  been  prevented  from  doing  f^ 
A.  They  never  did  take  bait  for  fishing  on  the  Banks,  to  my  knowl^ge, 
until  that  minute  of  council  was  published  in  July,  1871. 

Q.  And  how  soon  afterward  did  they  begin  to  procure  it  f — ^A.  That 
summer. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  issae  of  that 
minute  of  council  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  else  was  there  t— A.  They  prosecuted  the  halibut  fishing. 

Q.  What  else  t — ^A.  They  fished,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  herring  in 
the  winter. 

Q.  Had  they  previously  been  prevented  from  fishing  for  herring  f— 
A.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  had  been  prevented,  but  I  remember  that 
the  government  had  determined  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so. 

Q.  Your  recollection  that  they  had  determined  to  do  so  is  pretty 
strong,  but  they  had  not  yet  begun  to  prevent  them  doing  so ;  is  not 
this  the  case  t — A.  I  think  that  this  determination  had  been  taken  the 
year  previous.    At  that  time  I  think  that  the  steamer  Monteoello  came 
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there  and  caaght  a  load  of  herring,  and  I  think  that  the  people  thought 
this  was  carrying  it  a  little  too  far,  as  Newfoundlanders  were  excluded 
from  sending  herring  in  their  own  vessels  to  the  Boston  market,  while 
the  American  steamer  Montecello  was  allowed  to  come  and  catch  a 
cargo  and  carry  them  into  the  American  market  duty  free.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  this  was  carrying  the  privilege  a  little  too  far. 

Q.  Had  the  government  actually  begun  to  prevent  the  Americans 
from  doing  sot — A.  I  think  that  they  intended  to  do  so. 

Q.  Intended  or  begun  ? — ^A.  They  had  not  done  so,  as  far  as  I  know, 
bat  I  believe  that  they  would  have  done  so  that  winter. 

Q.  This  did  not  make  any  actual  change  in  the  practical  operation  of 
affairs? — A.  I  think  that  the  minute  of  council  resulted  in  preventing 
any  official  under  the  government  from  carrying  out  any  previous  in- 
strnctions  such  officials  had  received. 

Q.  They  continued  to  do  as  they  had  always  done;  that  is  the  amount 
of  it,  is  it  not  t — A.  They  granted  them  freedom  by  that  minute  of  coun- 
cil, but  I  do  not  know  that  the  Americans  had  any  legal  freedom  in  this 
relation  previously. 

Q.  But  they  had  actual  freedom.  Had  the  Americans  also  been  pre- 
vented from  carrying  on  the  halibut  fishing t — A.  Yes;  they  had  been 
interfered  with. 

Q.  How? — A.  In  1870,  I  think  that  there  were  several  American  ves- 
sels fishing  off  Piiss  Island,  and  men  at  Hermitage  Bay  telegraphed  to 
the  admiral  at  Halifax,  informing  him  that  a  number  of  American  fish- 
ermen were  fishing  there,  depriving  our  fishermen  of  halibut  and  of  the 
chance  of  catching  cod.  The  admiral  sent  a  vessel  direct  from  Halifax 
down  to  that  locality,  but  intimation  of  this  had,  however,  been  given, 
and  the  American  fisherman  were  very  snug  under  sail  and  sailing  to- 
ward Brunet  Island  when  the  man-of-war  arrived,  so  that  nothing  really 
was  done  to  them,  although  the  man-of-war  left  boats  at  the  place. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  ? — A.  There  were  six  American 
fishermen. 

Q.  These  were  the  same  six  which  you  noticed  fishing  there  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  been  back  since  ? — A.  They  have  been  there  every  year, 
I  am  told,  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  There  was  a  considerable  number  of  them  until  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years? — A.  Yes;  until  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  them  ? — A.  I  am  told  that  they  have  pretty 
nearly  exhausted  that  fishery.  It  has  been  pretty  well  cleaned  out  by 
them. 

Q.  So  that  privilege  was  disposed  of  in  about  two  years  of  the 
twelve? — A.  With  what  the  Americans  took  fairly  under  the  treaty 
and  unfairly  before  the  treaty,  they  managed  to  dispose  of  it  in  about 
ten  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  I  could  see  the  minute  of  council  entered  into 
in  1871?  Do  you  by  chance  remember  whether  it  admitted  American 
fish  free  of  duty  into  Newfoundland  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  Was  it  not  simply  limited  to  the  other  things  you  have  enumer- 
ated ? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  speak  on  that  point,  because  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  too  mu6h  importance  to  trust  to  memory  about. 

Q.  Under  the  treaty,  American  fish  was  admitted  free  of  duty  into 
Newfoundland  a  year  after  this  was  the  case  with  all  the  rest  of  British 
North  America? — A.  Yes,  I  believe  that  the  treaty  was  proclaimed 
there  one  year  afterward. 

Q.  And  that  delay  was  caused  by  the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland 
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themselves^  who  had  the  option  of  coming  in  or  staying  oat,  in  this  re- 
gard t — A.  O,  no;  it  was  caused  simply  by  the  proviso  in  the  original 
act  pat  in,  providing  that  the  American  fishermen  should  be  compelled 
to  abide  by  the  lociU  laws,  which  prevented  seining  and  other  things  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  It  was  due  to  your  declining  to  accept  the  treaty  unconditionally 
and  annexing  an  addition  to  it  which  was  not  permissible  T — A.  The 
addition  was  understood. 

Q.  It  was,  then,  your  own  acts  and  admissions  which  prevented  your 
coming  in  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest,  was  it  not  t — A.  We  were  so 
prevented  by  that  addition  to  the  treaty  from  coming  in  until  one  year 
after. 

Mr.  Whiteway.  I  think  that  the  following  extract,  taken  from  (Gov- 
ernor Hill's  dispatch  to  the  Earl  of  Kimberly,  gives  the  purport  of  this 
minute  of  council : 

My  miniaterSy  however,  to  whom  I  have  commanicaled  the  whole  of  the  important 
dooaments  respectiog  the  Washiogton  Treaty,  are  willing  to  consider  this  omiaaion 
as  nnintentional,  and  althoagh  anxious  to  obtain  information  on  this  point,  have  re* 
solved  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Her  Mi^esty's  Government  as  regards  the  admis- 
sion, during  the  present  season,  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  provisional  oae 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  treaty,  so  far  as  lies  within  the  jnriadiction  of 
the  Government  of  Newfoundland  to  bestow. 

Q.  Is  there  a  dispensing  power  over  the  laws  of  Newfoundland  vested 
in  the  governor  in  council  ? — A.  There  is  no  dispensing  power  vested 
either  in  the  Queen  or  governor. 

Q.  Then,  until  Newfoundland  accepted  the  treaty,  there  was  no  legal 
way  of  preventing  the  Americans  from  paying  duty,  was  there  f — A 
Tes,  it  is  considered  legal  in  the  same  way,  or  on  the  same  ground,  that 
the  bank  charter  in  England  is  suspended  in  case  of  necessity.  There 
is  a  way,  but  not  a  legal  one ;  still  it  may  be  done,  and  remedied  by  post- 
facto  legislation. 

Q.  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  the  Commission  that  regarding  a  mat- 
ter of  revenue  the  enforcement  of  a  revenue  law  could  be  suspended,  or 
was  ever  suspended,  by  a  minute  of  council  in  your  island  t — A.  I  woald 
not  say  that  this  was  ever  done. 

Q.  What  would  your  liberties  be  worth  if  it  was  done  t — A.  I  think 
that  people  who  are  sturdy  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  their  liberties. 

Q.  And  they  would  do  it  pretty  quickly  if  these  were  invaded  like 
that  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to  state  that  there  was  no  legal  way 
of  preventing  the  Americans  from  paying  duty  for  their  exports  of  fish 
to  Newfoundland  until  you  accepted  the  treaty  ! — A.  I  think  that  there 
was  no  such  way,  but  I  do  not  know  it  to  be  the  case.  I  would  not  be 
positive  on  that  point. 

Q.  What  is  your  doubt  regarding  it  f  What  conceivable  legal  way 
is  there  of  removing  duties  on  American  fish  until  the  treaty  was  finally 
accepted  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  Newfoundland  did  make  any 
exception  in  its  revenue  laws. 

Q.  Of  course  it  did  not.  Honor  bright ;  did  you  ever  know  of  a  ponnd 
of  American  fish  being  imported  into  Newfoundland  free  of  duty  before 
the  treaty  was  adopted  f — A.  O,  certainly  not. 

Q.  Then  we  did  not  at  that  time  get  our  fish  in  there  free  of  duty  9 — 
A.  O,  certainly  not. 

Q.  You  have  told  us,  I  think,  earlier  in  your  testimony,  that  yon  con- 
sidered the  remission  of  duties  on  American  fish  imported  into  New- 
foundland fully  equal  in  value  to  the  remission  of  duties  on  Newfound- 
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land  fish  nnd  fish-oil  oomiag  into  the  United  States  f — A.  That  is,  fo 
the  past  three  years. 

Q.  Was  it  not  for  fonr  years f — A.  No;  becaase  the  Americans  had 
not  then  brought  their  fish  in  to  sell,  nor  had  we  benefited  by  the  re- 
mission of  duties  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Ton  have  expressed  the  opinion,  have  you  not,  that  the  remission 
of  duties  was  an  equal  aflUir  on  each  side  f — A.  I  did  not  say  that  this 
was  an  equal  affair;  but  I  said  that  the  remission  of  duties  on  each  side 
should  be  set  against  each  other. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  one  is  fully  equivalent  to  the  other  t — A. 
I  should  say  not.    Equivalent  means  balance — pound  for  pound. 

Q.  Which  way  do  you  think  the  balance  inclines  f — A.  I  can  only  tell 
yoQ  as  far  as  our  returns  show,  that  we  saved  about  $50,000  of  duty  on 
goods  sent  to  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Americans  have  saved 
$78,000  a  year  in  duties  on  fish  now  sold  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  So  much  the  better  for  my  purpose  f — A.  So  much  the  better  for 
the  American  fishermen. 

Q.  It  turns  out  then  that  you  collected  duties  on  or  prevented  the 
importation  of  our  fish,  because  the  duties  stopped  such  importation 
nntil  the  treaty  was  formally  adopted,  and  that  up  to  the  same  date  we 
collected  duties  in  your  fishf — A.  I  do  not  know  that  such  was  the 
case. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  B;ink  fishery  was  built  up  between 
1871  and  1874  f — A.  O,  no ;  it  has  been  built  up  for  many  years,  and 
it  is  now  largely  carried  on,  as  far  as  my  information  goes. 

Q.  How  much  has  it  increased,  and  in  what  years  f — A.  During  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  I  am  told  that  this  fishery  has  increased  very 
much ;  and  that  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  it  is  very,  very  much 
greater  than  it  was  previously. 

Q.  What  number  would  you  give  for  1870 1 — A.  About  500  sail.  I 
think  that  there  are  now  about  1,000  vessels  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  in  consequence  of  a  considerable  fail- 
ore  in  the  American  fisheries  that  some  of  our  fishermen  have  gone 
there  t — A.  Yes.  I  have  found  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  it  has  proved 
a  very  prosperous  fishery  for  them,  I  am  informed. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  iNionteceUo  prosecuted  the  seal  fishery 
from  Newfoundland  prior  to  the  Washington  Treaty  f — A.  She  did. 

Q.  They  came  in  and  fitted  out  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q«  No  objection  was  raised  to  this  by  the  Newfoundland  Govern- 
ment!— A.  They  permitted  it.  She  brought  the  seals  in  and  sold  them 
in  St.  John's,  without  paying  any  duty,  I  believe. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  owned  her  T — A.  I  have  forgotten,  but  it  was  a 
New  York  house. 

Q.  Where  was  it  located  ? — A.  It  was  not  located  in  Nev^fouudland 
at  all.    A  New  York  house  sent  her  to  Newfoundland.' 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  How  do  you  look  upon  the  cod  cured  in  Newfoundland  ? — A.  They 
are  the  best  cured  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

Q.  You  consider  that  they  are  the  best  in  the  world  f — A.  The  fish 
that  I  think  ranks  as  high  are  cured  by  Robins  &  Go.,  at  Gasp^.  I 
know  of  no  other  cod  fishery  that  can  equal  those  cured  in  Newfound- 
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land ;  bat  they  do  not  sell  mach  more  than  40,000  or  50,000  quintals  of 
fish  a  year. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  whether  the  claim  that  Gasp^  famished 
the  best  codfish  in  the  world  was  acknowledged  by  you  t — A.  Not  by 
any  means.  Our  fish,  I  think,  has  the  monopoly  of  the  Brazilian  market. 
Oasp6  fish  are  also  sent  in  ihere  to  a  small  extent,  and  they  compete 
favorably  with  ours. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Are  not  the  Norwegian  fish  considered  of  superior  quality  T — A.  It 
is  equal  to  our  Labrador  fish,  but  not  to  our  shore  fish.  It  is  not  a  supe- 
rior fish,  but  great  care  is  exercised  in  curing  it.  They  clip  the  fins  and 
take  a  great  deal  of  care  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway  : 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  produce  of  the  seal  fishery  carried  on 
by  the  Montecello,  was  rendered  in  St.  John's,  and  imported  into  the 
United  States  free  of  duty  ?  Was  the  oil  rendered  at  St.  John's,  and 
so  shipped  t — A.  It  was.  I  remember  that  it  was  rendered  by  Harvey 
&Oo. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  she  there  f — A.  I  would  not  like  to  speak  posi- 
tively on  that  point,  but  1  think  it  was  in  1872. 

No.  16. 

William  Killigbew,  sixty-three  years  of  age,  merchant,  of  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Question.  Where  do  you  carry  on  business  t — Answer.  At  Renews, 
and  also  on  the  southern  shore. 

Q.  Renews  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  Cape  Race  t — A.  Yes,  it  is  about 
30  miles  to  the  north  of  that  i)oint. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  carry  on  the  Bank  or  deep-sea  fishing  t — A.  Yes :  I 
did. 

Q.  When  f— A.  From  1832  to  1835.  I  was  at  the  time  acting  for  my 
father. 

Q.  The  business  was  done  in  your  father's  namet — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  had  he  f — ^A.  Only  one. 

Q.  In  order  to  prosecute  that  fishery  you  consider  that  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  basis  of  operation  ? — A.  Yes, 
I  should  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  possible  places  for  the  purpose. 
The  Banks  are  pretty  near  the  coast,  and  the  island  offers  very  favor* 
able  facilities  for  obtaining  bait. 

Q.  What  bait  is  used  in  the  cod  fishery  t — A.  We  used  to  use  caplin 
during  the  first  part  ot  the  season. 

Q.  For  the  Bank  fishing  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  subsequently  f — A.  We  afterwards  used  squid. 

Q.  Both  these  fishes  are  found  in,  about,  and  on  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fishery  prosecuted 
between  Cape  Race  and  Conception  Bay! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  also  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fishery  carried  on  at  other 
parts  of  the  island  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  bait  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  spring  of  the  year  t — 
A.  Herring. 
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Q.  At  what  time  t — ^A.  About  the  middle  of  April,  on  the  coast  from 
Gape  Race  northwards. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  remain  t — A.  All  the  season,  until  the  end  of 
November,  or  some  time  in  December.  They  are  found  at  all  times  up 
to  November. 

Q.  How  long  are  herring  used  for  bait  in  the  cod  fishery  ! — A.  Until 
the  caplin  make  their  appearance. 

Q.  When  is  that  ? — A.  Generally  about  the  middle  of  June. 

Q.  And  how  long  do  they  remain  t — A.  For  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
sometimes  longer.    The  general  average  is  about  six  weeks. 

Q.  What  bait  follows  f — A.  Squid. 

Q.  About  what  time! — A.  It  comes  in  generally  about  the  15th  or 
the  middle  of  July. 

Q.  And  how  long  does  it  remain  f — A.  Until  the  end  of  November. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with,  or  have  you  been  informed  about,  thQ 
operations  of  the  American  bankers  on  the  coast  to  which  you  have  just 
referred  f — A.  Yes ;  for  the  past  two  years. 

Q.  Have  they  resorted  to  the  harbors  along  that  coast  in  any  consid: 
erable  numbers? — ^A.  They  have;  in  large  numbers. 

Q.  In  all  the  coves  and  harbors  or  only  in  a  few  of  them  ? — A.  They 
have  re8orte<l  to  those  all  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Conception  Bay. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  t — A.  To  obtain  bait ;  caplin  first  and  squid 
afterwards. 

Q.  And  ice  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  generally  remain  in  for  bait  after  they  have  ar- 
rived t — A.  For  caplin  they  very  seldom  have  to  stay  more  than  12  or 
16  hours.  If  the  caplin  have  struck  the  land  at  the  time,  they  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  them,  and  they  generally  know  when  the  caplin  will 
be  there. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  stay  to  obtain  squid  t — A.  Sometimes  not  longer 
than  the  time  I  have  mentioned  ;  but  squid  are  sometimes  a  little  more 
uncertain.  They  have  to  jig  them  ;  they  are  not  hauled  in  seines  like 
caplin.    They  may  have  to  remain  two  days  for  squid. 

Q.  How  do  they  obtain  caplin  and  squid  ?  Do  they  take  this  bait 
themselves  or  purchase  it  from  the  people t — A.  It  is  done  in  this  way: 
They  generally  hire  a  man  who  owns  a  seine,  and  the  crew  of  the  Ameri- 
can vessel  goes  with  him.  This  man  receives  so  much  for  the  use  of  his 
seine  and  for  his  services. 

Q.  This  has  reference  to  caplin  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  obtain  squid  t — A.  They  purchase  it  if  they  can  ; 
otherwise  they  catch  it  themselves. 

Q«  How  long  does  it  take  American  bankers  fishing  on  the  Banks  to 
come  in  and  obtain  their  bait  from  the  coast  and  reach  their  fishing- 
grounds  again  ! — A.  Under  favorable  circumstances  they  could  do  this 
in  sixty  hours. 

Q.  They  could  return  to  the  Banks  in  sixty  hours  after  they  had  left 
the  grounds  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  received  that  information  regarding  the  time  from  any 
American  captain  ? — A.  I  have — indirectly.  I  have  heard  it  from  my 
son,  who  has  conversed  with  them  on  the  subject. 

Q.  And  you  also  know  it  from  your  own  knowledge  f — A.  I  know 
from  my  own  knowledge  that  they  could  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  information  from  American  captains  re- 
garding the  practice  of  throwing  small  fish  overboard  from  the  vessels! — 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  information  did  you  receive  f — .1.  In  1875  I  met  a  Captain 
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Price  and  another  American  captain  on  borird  a  coastal  steamer,  and  he 
told  me  that  they  threw^  awav  more  fish  every  year  than  we  caught. 
He  referred  to  half  a  dozen  American  bankers. 

Q.  He  was  speaking  of  what  year  firm  got ! — A.  Yes ;  he  knew  where 
my  place  of  business  was.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  size  of  the  fish 
they  threw  away,  and  he  answered,  ^^ Anything  that  won't  make  22 
inches  after  being  split  we  throw  away." 

Q.  That  is  after  the  head  has  been  taken  ofiF  and  the  fish  split  t — A 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  any  other  practice  in  this  connection  has  been 
adopted  since  the  Washington  Treaty  has  come  into  operation  f — A. 
Yes ;  they  do  not  throw  away  these  fish  at  all  now ;  they  sell  them. 

Q.  To  whom  ? — A.  To  different  parties. 

Q,  Where  ? — A.  On  the  coast. 

Q.  To  Newfoundlanders t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  firm  has  bought  some  of  these  fish,  I  believe? — A.  A  little, 
but  not  much. 

Q.  In  what  way  are  they  prepared  f — A.  They  are  just  salted  lightly, 
as  we  would  salt  them  ourselves.  Their  own  fish  are  salted  very  dif- 
ferently. I  now  allude  to  the  large  fish  which  they  take  t  >  market. 
They  salt  these  fish,  however,  lightly,  bring  them  in  and  sell  them  to 
Newfoundlanders,  keeping  them  separate  from  the  others. 

Q.  Do  they  sell  fish-oil  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  fishery,  would  the  oil  extracted  from 
these  small  codfish  p»y  for  the  labor  and  the  salt? — A.  Yes,  I  should 
say  that  it  would,  fully;  more  oil  is  obtained  from  the  small  fish  than 
from  the  large  by  a  good  deal  in  proportion. 

Q.  Then  the  result  of  the  sale  of  the  fish  themselves  is  clear  profit  to 
the  Americans? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  are  what  they  previously  threw  overboard ;  and  the  labor 
and  salt  is  paid  for  by  their  oil,  while  the  value  of  the  fish  is  clear  profit 
to  them? — A.  Yes;  otherwise  they  would  have  to  throw  them  over- 
board. 

Q.  How  is  the  cod  fishery  carried  on  by  Newfoundlanders? — ^A.  Prin- 
cipally with  the  hook  and  line. 

Q.  Where  is  it  carried  on  ? — ^A.  All  along  the  coast. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore? — A.  From  one  mile  to  two  miles, 
and  sometimes  within  a  mile. 

Q.  It  is  carried  on  at  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  in  some 
places? — A.  Yes.  It  is  prosecuted  almost  entirely  within  three  miles 
of  the  shore.    This  is  the  case  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Q.  On  Cape  Ballard  Bank,  it  is  carried  on  at  a  certain  season? — ^A. 
Yes.  Cape  Ballard  Bank  is  about  seven  miles  from  the  coast.  A  larger 
class  of  boats  fish  there  late  in  the  season.  When  the  fishing  fails  along 
the  shore  the  large  boats  go  out  to  this  bank. 

Q.  In  one  or  two  other  places  the  fishermen  go  out  to  fish  in  the  same 
way  at  a  greater  distance  than  three  miles  from  the  coast? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Judging  from  your  knowledge  of  the  fisheries,  how  many 'Quintals 
would  you  say  were  caught  by  Newfoundlanders  outside  of  the  three-mile 
limit? — A.  The  greater  portion  is  caught  inshore.  I  should  say  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  fish  are  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  How  many  quintals  would  you  say,  in  round  numbers,  are  caught 
outside  of  the  three-mile  limit? — A.  For  the  season  it  would  be  from 
8,000  to  10,000  quintals.    This  would  be  very  near  the  thing. 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  Newfouudland  markets  for  fish? — ^A.  Spain 
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Portagal,  the  Mediterranean,  the  West  Indies,  and  Brazil;  some  are 
also  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Q.  Woald  yoa  describe  how  the  fish  is  prepared  and  cured  for  these 
markets? — A.  The  sooner  the  fish  are  gutted  and  split,  after  being 
caaght,  the  better.  If  this  is  not  done  within  12  or  14  hours  of  their 
being  taken,  particnlarly  in  warm  weather,  it  has  a  bad  effect  on  their 
flavor.  The  oil  from  their  liver  then  runs,  and  that  is  the  consequence 
of  it  The  fish  is  never  as  merchantable  after  that  as  it  would  otherwise 
be.  They  are  not  then  fit  to  be  classed  as  number  one;  and  they  also 
do  not  take  the  salt  as  well  under  these  circumstances. 

Q.  The  fish  should  be  split  within  twelve  hours  of  being  taken  ? — A. 
Tes;  if  possible.    They  should  be  washed  and  put  under  salt. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  remain  under  salt  ? — A.  About  6  or  8  days. 
They  are  then  washed,  and  after  laying  for  24  hours  in  what  we  call  a 
water-horse — this  is  the  name  given  to  it  by  fishermen  in  this  part  of  the 
country — the  pickle  is  pressed  out.  They  are  placed  in  a  large  boat. 
The  pressing  out  of  the  pickle  renders  the  fish  less  liable  to  be  touched 
by  the  sun  on  a  warm  day.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  care  to  prevent 
their  being  sun-burned.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  large 
fish;  after  half  a  dozen  spreadings  they  are  piled.  Altogether  it  will 
take  some  five  weeks  in  suitable  weather  to  make  them  ready  for  the 
markets  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Is  very  hot  weather  suitable  for  the  curing  of  the  fish  f — A.  Not 
at  all.  A  cold,  dry,  westerly  wind  with  some  sun,  but. not  too  much  of 
it,  is  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  very  hot  sun  and  a  humid  atmos- 
phere on  the  fish  ? — A.  A  hot  day  would  very  likely  have  the  effect  of 
burning  the  fish. 

Q.  The  population  of  Newfoundland  is  about  160,000, 1  believe  t — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  people  located*along  the  coast  t — A.  They  live  along 
the  creeks  and  inlets  and  all  along  the  coast,  in  almost  every  locality, 
within  every  mile  or  two. 

Q  Every  cove  or  creek  is  settled  on  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  these  families  wholly  and  solely  dependent  on  this  fishery  f — 
A.  Yes ;  perhaps  a  few  farm,  but  very  few  do. 

Q.  They  do  very  little  in  the  way  of  agricultural  operations  t — A. 
They  do  scarcely  anything  in  that  direction.  In  some  localities  they  do 
nothing  at  all  in  that  way.  Others  do  a  little.  One  in  every  hundred 
families,  perhaps. 

Q.  When  does  their  fishing  season  commence! — A.  On  the  southeast 
coast  it  begins  between  the  5th  and  20th  of  May. 

Q.  And  continues  until  when  f — A.  In  some  localities  it  is  prosecuted 
until  the  end  of  November. 

Q.  What  are  the  people  occupied  in  doing  during  the  winter  sea- 
son t — A.  Very  little  is  to  be  done  in  winter. 

Q.  They  then  mend  nets  and  build  boats  ? — A.  Yes.  Some  of  them 
go  to  the  seal-fishery. 

Q.  What  do  these  people  principally  use  in  the  way  of  animal  food  ? — 
A.  Fish. 

Q.  They  themselves  consume  a  large  quantity  of  fish  ? — A.  Yes ;  a 
very  large  quantity. 

Q.  Have  you  made  up  an  estimate  in  this  regard  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q*  What  is  the  result  of  your  calculation  t — A.  I  assume,  on  the 
most  moderate  calculation,  that  each  family  consumes  yearly  about  six 
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quintals,  and  that  there  are  30,000  families  on  the  island ;  consequently 
they  would  consnme  about  180,000  quintals  of  fish  annually. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  each  family  f — A.  I  put  down  the  average 
number  at  five.  I  value  this  fish  at  $4  a  quintal.  I  put  down  five  bar- 
rels of  herring  to  each  family,  and  this  would  be  worth  $150,000.  I 
estimate  that  36,000  acres  of  land  are  manured  with  fish  worth  50  cents 
a  barrel.    Six  baixels  are  used  to  the  acre. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  To  what  kind  of  fish  do  you  refer  f — A.  Herring,  caplin,  and  other 
kinds  are  used  for  manure. 

Q.  How  many  acres  are  utilized  for  agriculture  ? — A.  Thirty-six  thou- 
sand. Caplin  are  principally  used  for  this  purpose,  but  a  few  herrin$; 
are  so  employed. 

Q.  And  you  value  these  fish  at  half  a  dollar  a  barrel  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  At  what  do  you  estimate  the  sum  total  ? — A.  At  $978,000. 

Q.  This  is  for  the  population  residing  on  the  coast  from  Bamea 
Islands  to  Gape  Race,  and  northward  to  Qnirpon,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  According  to  the  census,  there  are,  I  believe,  only  from  8,000  to 
10,000  people  living  on  what  is  commonly  called  the  French  shore  on 
that  part  of  the  coast,  along  which  the  French  have  a  right  to  fish  f — 
A.  That  is  about  the  number,  I  think. 

Q.  The  whole  population  of  the  island  numbers  about  160,000 1 — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  American  vessels  having  been  engaged 
in  fishing  within  the  three-mile  limit  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  T— 
A.  I  cannot  speak  directly  in  this  connection,  but  I  have  heard  of 
two  or  three  American  vessels  having  Q/shed  within  the  three-mile  limit 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  One  at  Gape  Pine;  another  at  Mistaken  Point ;  and 
a  third  at  Gape  Saint  Mary. 

Q.  What  fish  were  they  seeking? — A.  God.  I  cannot  speak  posi- 
tively on  the  point,  but  I  believe  that  such  was  the  case. 

Q.  Judging  from  what  you  have  seen  with  respect  to  the  securing  of 
bait  by  the  Americans,  what  effect  has  it  on  the  bait  fishery;  I  refer  in 
the  first  place  to  caplin. — A.  It  has  a  very  bad  effect. 

Q.  In  what  way  f — A.  The  hauling  of  seines  in  the  bait  coves  disturbs 
the  bait  and  has  the  effect  of  driving  it  away  from  our  shores,  and  in  all 
probability  the  fish  will  follow  the  bait ;  thus  both  fish  and  bait  will  be 
driven  away  from  the  shore  after  a  time. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  your  experience  of  the  fishery,  do  the  fish 
leave  when  the  bait  goes  away  ? — A.  Most  certainly  they  do. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  the  fishery  carried  on  by  Newfoundlanders  f — A. 
With  the  hook  and  line,  bultows,  cod  seines  and  cod  nets. 

Q.  When  are  the  cod  seines  used  f — ^A.  After  the  caplin  strike  the 
shore.    About  the  middle  of  June. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  are  the  cod  to  be  found  along  the  shores  in  very 
large  schools! — A.  Yes,  generally. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  is  cod  seining  most  productive  t  Is 
this  the  case  when  the  bait  are  undisturbed  on  the  coast  ? — A.  Oertainly. 
Where  there  is  no  bait  there  are  no  fish  on  the  coast. 

Q.  In  order  to  prosecute  the  cod  fishery  here  successfully  by  seining, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  caplin  should  be  allowed  to  remain  quietly  on  the 
coast? — A.  Gertainly. 
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Q.  Thej  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  ? — A.  Yes.  Where 
there  are  do  caplin,  fishermeu  never  expect  to  ftnd  cod. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  throw  a  seiue  where  there  are  do  caplin  t — A.  No. 
Sometimes  after  the  capliu  have  left  I  have  seen  the  cod  in  for  spawn^ 
but  never  otherwise. 

:^  Q.  For  the  oaplia  spawn  t — A.  Yes.    This  would  happen  once  in  seven 
years  perhaps. 

Q.  The  cod  come  in  after  caplin  spawn^  after  the  caplin  have  been 
there  and  spawned  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  cod  seines  are  used  to  advantage? — A.  Yes;  but  that 
very  seldom  occurs.  I  have,  however,  known  instances  of  it  during  my 
time. 

Q.  It  is  only  when  the  cod  are  in  after  caplin  or  caplin  spawn  that 
ood-seines  can  be  used  advantageously  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  procuring  of  bait  by  the  Americans  on  shore  tend  to  dis- 
turb the  caplio  in  these  coves,  and  consequently  affect  cod-seining  ! — A. 
Weill  I  do  not  think  that  auy  damage  has  as  yet  thus  been  done,  because 
we  have  always  had  sufficient  bait  on  our  shores ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
it  will  have  a  very  injurious  effect  in  this  relation  in  a  short  time.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  bait-coves  to  stand  the  dragging  to  which  they  are 
just  now  continually  subjected.  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  instances 
in  which  an  injurious  result  has  followed  this  practice. 

Q.  If  this  fishery  on  the  coast  is  in  any  way  injured  it  means  almost 
starvation  to  the  people,  I  suppose  7 — A.  It  does,  indeed. 

Q.  Depending  wholly  on  the  fishery  as  they  do  for  sustenance  f — A. 
Yes;  they  have  nothing  else  on  which  to  fall  back. 

Q.  They  have  nothing  to  fall  back  on  if  the  fishery  fails  t — ^A.  Nothing 
whatever. 

Q.  When  you  carried  on  the  Bank  fishery,  did  any  practice  with  regard 
to  the  throwing  of  offal  overboard  exist  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it  t — A.  The  vessels  always  used  to  remove  to  a  distance 
from  where  they  were  fishing  and  throw  it  overboard.    They  generally 
went  away  to  a  distance  of  12  or  14  miles.    This  was  the  custom  in  my 
early  days.    Afterward,  they  returned  to  the  fishing-grounds. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opioioD  as  to  throwiog  over  of  offal  affectiDg 
the  fishing  grounds  injuriously,  or  otherwise? — A.  My  impression  is 
that  it  does  them  great  injury. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  regarding  the  effect  which  the  large 
number  of  Bank  fishing  vessels,  in  being  upon  the  outer  Banks  and  fish- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  will  have  on  the  inshore  fisheries  f — 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  is  it ! — A.  I  consider,  judging  from  the  number  of  bankers 
that  are  now  on  the  Banks,  and  the  number  of  lines  and  hooks  which 
they  have  out,  that  this,  with  the  use  of  fresh  bait,  will  have  a  very 
bad  effect  on  our  shore-fishery ;  it  must  to  some  extent  stop  the  fish  com- 
ing on  our  shores. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  1 — A.  Yes,  because  they  employ  fresh  bait. 
The  French  fish  with  salt  bait  altogether.  They  never  take  fresh  bait 
with  them. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  bait  distributed  on  the 
Banks,  on  the  hooks  of  these  bultows,  attracts  the  fish  there  and  pre- 
vents them  from  coming  into  the  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  what  basis  is  that  opinion  formed  f — A.  It  is  founded  on 
this  basis :  The  very  small  fish  that  I  have  seen  the  banker's  bring  An  ; 
these  are  like  the  fish  that  are  caught  on  our  own  shore. 
Q.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  the  Bank  fishing  of  Americans  will  keep 
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away  from  your  owu  shore  the  fish  that  have  been  accastomed  to  come 
there  ? — A.  Yes.  The  present  Bank  flshing  is  not  at  all  like  the  Bank 
fishing  which  used  to  be  prosecuted  in  my  early  days. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  f — A.  It  relates  to  the  size  and  color  of  the 
fish  caught. 

Q.  These  are  now  smaller  f — A.  Yes ;  35  fish  used  to  be  considered  a 
large  average  tor  a  quintal  of  fish;  but  now  I  think  it  will  take  of  the 
fish  I  have  seen  on  board  of  the  American  bankers  from  40  to  45  fish 
to  make  a  quintal.    The  fish  are  of  a  very  small  description. 

By  Mr.  Poster : 
Q.  Do  yon  mean  in  the  cured  state  t — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  What  about  the  color  t — A.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  oo!or 
of  the  fish.  Regarding  this  matter,  I  speak  from  experience.  Two 
hundred  quintals  of  fish  taken  from  a  vessel  which  was  lost,  were  left 
on  my  premises  at  Renewes,  and  I  saw  the  fish,  and  it  struck  me  at  the 
time  how  small  they  were  compared  with  what  their  size  used  to  be. 
These  fish  were  caught  on  the  Banks.  I  spoke  to  the  captain  about  it, 
and  he  said  that  this  was  the  general  ran  of  the  fish  that  were  now 
caught  on  the  Hanks.  The  underwriters  placed  these  200  quintals  on 
my  premises. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  live  weight  of  these  flsht — ^A.  I  sap- 
pose  that  some  would  weigh  from  30  to  40  pounds. 

Q.  There  must  be  a  great  many  small  ones  t — A.  So  there  is.  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  which  weighed  50  or  56  pounds. 

Q.  How  much  would  they  weigh  when  cured  ? — A.  Sometimes,  if  very 
large,  from  10  to  12  pounds.  I  have  seen  fish  which  weighed  17  pounds 
when  cured. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  bankers  came  on  the  portion  of  the  coast 
to  which  you  have  referred  to  obtain  bait  during  the  last  summer  t — ^A. 
Judging  from  what  I  have  myself  seen,  and  from  what  I  have  heard  my 
son  say,  a  great  many  must  have  come  there.  I  have,  of  course,  seen  a 
great  number  myself  in  different  localities. 

Q.  How  many  t — A.  I  have  seen  in  different  localities  from  100  to  150 
at  a  time. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  regarding  the  number  of  American 
vessels  t — A.  No,  save  from  what  I  have  gathered  from  hearsay. 

Q.  At  what  do  you  thus  estimate  the  number? — A.  Between  400  and 
500  vessels.    That  is  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  previous  to  the  last  two  years,  what  has  been 
the  condition  of  the  fishery  on  that  portion  of  the  coast  to  which  you 
have  just  referred  ? — A.  It  was  then  very  much  in  advance  of  what  it  is 
now. 

'  Q.  Then  it  has  diminished  in  productiveness  during  the  last  two 
years! — A.  Yes;  and  very  much  so,  indeed. 

Q.  That  is  within  the  limits  I  have  just  mentioned? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  Gape  Race  to  Oonception  Bay? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  are  the  limits  between  which  the  Americans  have  been 
securing  their  bait? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  regards  the  fishery  to  the  north  of  this — along  Trinity,  Bona- 
vista,  and  Notre  Dame  Bays — what  has  been  its  character  during  the  last 
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two  years;  has  it  been  affected f — A.  No;  the  finhiug  in  thatqaarter 
has  beeu  capital  daring  the  last  two  years. 

Wednesday,  Augvst  15, 1877. 

The  conference  met. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Eilligbew  was  resnmed. 

By  Mr.  White  way: 

Q.  Judging  from  year  knowledge  of  the  deep-sea  fishery,  what  effect, 
in  yonr  opinion,  wonld  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  Americans  in  being 
enabled  to  obtain  bait  on  the  Newfoundland  coast  have  on  the  prosecn- 
tion  of  that  fishery  by  them,  as  regards  the  namber  of  cod-fishing  voya- 
ges which  they  conld  makef — A.  It  would  be  a  very  great  advantage 
indeed.  I  believe  that  from  being  enabled  to  procure  bait  on  the  New- 
foundland shore,  they  would  make  tbree  voyages  or  trips,  when  perhaps 
they  otherwise  could  only  make  one. 

Q.  They  thus  could  make  three  cod-fishing  trips t — A.  Yes;  where 
otherwise  they  could  only  make  one. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  privilege  of  transshipping  fish  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  or  in  the  harbors  of  Newfoundland,  would  be  an 
advantage  Y — A.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage. 
They  would,  with  this  privilege,  be  able  to  almost  double  their  trips,  or 
nearly  so,  I  fancy.  They  are  then  subjected  to  no  delay ;  and  besides 
less  risk  would  be  incurred  after  the  property  was  transshipped  on 
board  ships,  because  they  could  in  this  case  insure  it,  and  it  would  then 
reach  its  destination  without  any  risk  to  the  owners.  In  addition,  it 
would  enable  the  fishing-vessels  to  prosecute  their  voyages  very  much 
better,  they  being  light  and  buoyant  under  such  circumstances ;  they 
would  not  be  so  much  encumbered  with  material  on  deck  as  they  are 
when  they  make  a  long  trip. 

Q.  A  question  was  asked  yesterday  regarding  the  amount  of  bounty 
given  by  the  Newfoundland  government  to  their  people  to  encourage 
the  Bank  or  deep-sea  fishery ;  do  you  know  what  this  bounty  is  t — ^A. 
Yes,  it  is  30  shillings  a  ton  ;  one-half  goes  to  the  owner  and  the  other 
half  to  the  crew. 

Q.  That  would  l)e  $6  a  ton  Y— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  is  this  bounty  to  be  continued  according  to  the  act  Y — 
A.  I  believe  for  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  It  IS  thus  granted  yearly  to  each  vessel  prosecuting  the  Bank 
fishery  Y — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  one  well  acquainted  with  the  curing  of  codfish,  what  in  your 
opinion  wonld  you  say  is  the  best-cured  fish  Y — ^A.  I  believe  that  the 
best-cured  codfish  is  cured  in  the  way  we  ourselves  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  now  allude  to  the  shore  fishery  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fish  are  prepared  and  cured  as  speedily  after  being  caught  as 
possible  Y — A.  Yes.  I  believe  that  our  fish  takes  precedence  in  almost 
every  market. 

Q.  The  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  I  believe,  covers  a  very  large 
area  f — A.  It  does. 

Q.  Can  you  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  area  of  fishing  ground  that  is 
at  present  used  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  deep-sea  fishery ;  give  an  approximate 
idea  regarding  its  extent.  These  Banks  are  fished  on  by  the  Americans 
and  French,  and,  in  fact,  they  are  open  to  the  world.  There  is  the  Grand 
Bank,  as  it  is  termed,  is  there  not  Y    Will  you  name  the  banks  Y — A. 
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Tbere  is  the  Grand  Bank,  aud  St. ^Peter's  Bank,  and  what  thej  call  the 
Flemish  Gap,  which  is  situated  beyond  the  Grand  Bank. 
*    Q.  Don't  they  fish  oat  as  far  as  the  Virgin  Bocks  f — A.  This  is  one 
of  the  nearest  places  from  Gape  Bace  ;  it  is  nearly  200  miles  from  that 
part  of  the  coast. 

Q.  This  is  on  the  Grand  Bank? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  also  St.  Peter's  Bank  f — A.  Yes }  and  a  small  bank  is  sit- 
uated off  Gape  Ballard,  within  seven  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  Banks  f — A.  There  are  no  other  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Q.  Is  there  not  the  George^s  Bankf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  having  carried  on  the  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoandland 
for  sach  a  length  of  time,  can  yon  give  us  the  result  of  your  experience 
regarding  the  profits  made  in  connection  with  the  different  modes  of 
prosecuting  the  fishery  t  In  the  first  place  take  up  the  fishing  with 
punts  manned  by  two  hands.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to 
what  would  be  the  profit  obtained  from  this  mode  of  fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bead  the  paper  you  have  prepared. — A.  It  is  as  follows : 

Punt-^two  handi—^tix  numths. 

2  bags  bread,  at  30«.  a  bag £3      0    0 

1  barrel  floar,  at  50«.  a  barrel * 2    10    0 

5  gallons  molasses,  at  38,  6d.  a  gallon 17  6 

6  pounds  tea,  at  30.  a  poand 18  0 

6  poands  batter,  at  1«.  Ad,  a  pound 8  0 

Cooking  utensils 15  6 

Bait  money,  40« 2      0  0 

Hire  of  wbaleboat  and  gear 5      0  0 

Hire  of  1  herring-net 15  0 

12  shore-lines 18  0 

i  gross  N.  hooks 2  6 

Lead,  twine,  and  corkwood 10  0 

Hire  of  fishing  room 2    10  0 

Servant  girl's  wages 6      0  0 

Servant  girPs  diet 6      0  0 

32    4    6 

2  men's  wages 50    0    0 

m    A    6 
Cr. 

By  90  quintals  fish,  as  a  fair  average  oatch,  at  259 ..£112    10    0 

Equal  to  26  per  cent. 

Q.  You  mean  equal  to  a  profit  of  26  per  cent  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  take  a  western  boat  manned  by  six  men  for  six  months,  and 
a  cod-seining  boat  manned  by  seven  men  for  six  weeks.  In  the  first 
place,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  western  boat  ? — A.  It  is  one  of  oar  largest 
description  of  boats ;  they  have  a  tonnage  varying  from  22  to  28  tons* 
Some  of  them  are  probably  a  little  larger,  but  very  few  of  them  are  so. 

Q.  The  western  boats  follow  the  fish  to  different  parts  of  the  coast  f — 
A.  Yes. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  Do  they  stay  out  at  sea  ? — A.  Yes;  perhaps  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
They  are  something  similar  to  bankers;  but  they  only  fish  about  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  shore.  They  scarcely  ever  go  farther  than  that 
from  the  coast.  The  foUowiDg  is  what  would  be  the  outflttings  of  a  hook- 
and-Iine  western  boat  with  six  men  for  six  months : 
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A  hook-and-line  toeatem  hoai  with  6  men  for  6  manthe, 

9f  bmgB  bread,  St  30« £14  12  6 

4  b«rrelB  pork,  St  100« 20  0  0 

136  ponnds  batter,  at  If.  4d 10  8  0 

3  barrels  floor,  St  50« 7  10  0 

%)  galloDs  molseaee,  39. 6d 6  16  6 

14  poandfl  tea.  at  3* 2  2  0 

12  dozen  St.  Fetor's  linea,  at  20« 12  0  0 

20  grow  M  4  hooks,  at  4« 4  0  0 

12  rang  cod-aeine  twine,  at  4« 2  8  0 

Hire  of  boat  and  craft,  with  2  seines  and  2  herring-nets 35  0  0 

Skipper's  wages,  half  a  man's  share 41  13  4 

Smen'swages 150  0  0 

Curing  400  quintals  fish,  at  2s 40  0  0 

346    10    4 
Cr. 

By  400  qnintals  fish,  as  a  fair  avera^  voyage,  at  25« £500    0    0 

Kqaal  to  30  jier  cent,  profit 

And  the  following  list  gives  the  oatfittingsfor  a  cod-seiDer  with  seven 
men  for  six  weeks: 

Cod- aeine- with  7  nun  for  6  weeks, 

4  bags  bread,  at  30« £6    0  0 

li  barrels  pork,  at  100« 7  10  0 

14  gallons  molasses,  at  3«.  6d 2    9  0 

42  ponnds  butter,  at  1«.  4d 2  16  0 

lU  ponnds  tea,  at  3« 1  10  0 

H  barrels  flour,  at  50« 3  15  0 

6  men's  wages,  at  £15 90    0  0 

Shipper's  wages 1.  20    0  0 

Caring  250  quintals  fish,  at  2< 25    0  0 

Hire  of  cod -seine,  skiff,  and  gear  per  year  (the  seine  will  require  to  be  re- 
placed in  7  years),  with  expenses  and  repairs 25    0  0 

184    0    0 
Cr. 

By  250  qnintals  fish,  as  a  fair  aversge  voyage,  at  259 £312  10    0 

Kqaal  to  39  per  cent.  gain. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Oalt : 

Q.  At  what  fi^nre  do  yoa  set  the  wages  f — A.  £15. 
Q.  For  how  many  men  f — A.  For  seven  men.    This  is  for  a  voyage  of 
six  weeks. 

My  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  Of  course,  the  men  are  also  fed  during  that  timef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  these  charges  and  expenses  taken  from  your  books  as  actually 
being  the  charges  connected  with  such  cases  f — A.  They  are. 

Q.  And  this  return  shows  a  fair  average  respecting  the  returns  usually 
made  T — A.  Yes ;  the  estimate  is  rather  under  the  mark,  if  anything. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  objection  to  pledging  your  oath  that  the  esti- 
mates of  profits  so  set  down  by  you  are  fair ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversations  with  American  captains  relative 
to  the  Bank  fishery  ?— A.  Yes;  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  those  conversations  related  to,  anil  what  the 
opinion  of  the  American  captains  has  been  t — A.  I  will.  My  memoranda 
run  as  follows : 

Bay  Bulls,  7S(k  July,  1877.~Chanticleer,  American  banker,  of  ProvincetowD,  60 
tons,  11  men.  W.  K.  Matbeson,  master.  Anchored  on  the  Banks  the  5th  May,  with  salt 
clams  for  bait.  Was  in  oDce  before  there  for  caplin,  which  he  got  at  Cape  Roagh. 
Has  about  350  barrels  of  tish  on  board  when  cured.    Came  in  now  for  ice  and  squid. 
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Woald  not  take  any  bait  bat  sqnid.  Has  plenty  of  clams  on  board,  bot  eaptain  says 
they  are  no  good  now  for  bait.  Considets  it  a  great  advantage  to  their  Bank  flshwy 
to  be  able  to  get  ioe  and  bait  here.    Only  makes  one  trip. 

Weenotb)  American  banker,  of  Provinoetown,  66  tons,  II  men,  Christopher  MoCray, 
master,  left  Provincetown  for  the  Banks  on  the  4th  May,  with  salt  clams  for  bait.  Was 
in  once  before  this,  and  obtained  oaplin  and  ice  at  Cape  Broyle.  Baqairea  ice  and 
sanids  now  for  bait.  Only  makes  one  trip.  Has  abont  350  quintals  fish  on  bosid 
when  cured.  Considers  it  a  great  advantage  to  their  Bank  fishery  to  be  able  to  gel  iee 
and  bait  here.  Considers  the  sqaid  the  best  bait.  Woald  wait  a  fortnight  for  the 
sqnid  rather  than  go  with  any  other  bait. 

Helen,  of  Beverly,  American  banker,  63  tons,  11  men,  Archibald  Campbell,  master. 
Has  been  abont  three  months  on  the  voyage.  Left  United  States  with  clams  for  first 
bait.  Has  about  500  barrels  codfish  on  board  when  cured.  Came  in  here  for  ice  and  bait. 
Must  get  the  squid  bait,  if  possible.  Would  wait  soma  time  for  thesqaid  rather  thau 
go  with  any  other  bait  at  tnis  season.  Thinks  it  of  great  advantage  to  their  Bank 
fishery  to  be  able  to  get  ice  and  bait  here. 

William  A.  Jewel,  American  banker,  70  tons,  10  men,  Alexander  McDonald,  master, 
of  Provincetown.  Left  there  for  the  Banks  on  2d  May  last.  Has  abont  1,100  quintals 
of  fish,  green.  Came  here  for  ice  and  bait.  First  bait,  clams.  Found  fish  plenty  on  the 
Banks.  Wishes  to  get  the  squid  bait,  considering  it  preferable  to  any  other  at  this 
season.    Also  thinks  it  a  great  advantage  to  them  to  be  able  to  obtain  bait  here. 

Frksh  Water  Bay. — Saint  Jokn%  Momdajf,  23d  July,  1877.— Went  on  bo^rd  of  the 
American  banking  schooner  Speedwell,  65  tons,  of  Hyannis,  Henry  Corft,  master.  The 
master  not  being  on  board,  the  mate,  Mr.  Degan,  informed  me  that  they  had  been 
abont  12  weeks  on  the  voyage.  Had  about  450  qtls.  of  codfish  on  board  when  cured. 
Left  the  United  States  with  clams  for  first  bait.  Came  here  more  for  the  parpose  of 
procuring  ice  and  fresh  bait.  Fish  can  be  caught  with  the  squid  when  it  cannot  with 
any  other  bait.  Considers  it  a  gr^at  advantage  in  the  prosecution  of  their  Bank  fishinc 
to  be  able  to  come  here  and  obtain  ice  and  bait.  Was  in  once  before  and  obtained 
fresh  caplin. 

Hattie  S.  Clark,  65  tons,  Johnson,  master,  of  Qloucester,  informed  me  that  he  came 
in  here  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ice  and  bait.  Had  been  over  two  months  on  the 
voyage.  Had  about  480  qtls.  codfish  when  cured ;  considers  it  of  great  advantage  to 
them  to  be  able  to  get  ice  and  bait  here.  Considers  the  squid  at  this  season  of  the  year 
the  best  that  could  be  procured.  Was  in  once  before  in  June  and  obtained  tcmh  caplin. 

Went  on  board  of  American  banking  schooner  Wave,  of  Plymouth,  United  States, 
53  tons,  J.  S.  Kelly,  master.  Came  in  here  for  ice  and  bait.  Has  been  abont  2  months  on 
the  voyage,  and  has  on  board  about  350  qtls.  codfish  for  10  men.  Took  his  first  bait, 
herriuff ,  from  St.  Pierre.  He  requires  squids  for  bait  now ;  considers  it  the  best  bait 
Woula  wait  a  fortnight  to  get  squids  rather  than  go  with  any  other  bait.  Also  con- 
siders it  a  great  advantage  to  their  Bank  fishery  to  he  enabled  to  prooure  ioe  and  bait 
on  this  coast.    Was  in  once  before  and  obtained  fresh  caplin. 

Ella  May,  of  Provincetown,  American  banker,  of  96  tons,  Edward  C.  Mayo,  master. 
Came  in  here  for  ice  and  bait.  Has  been  nearly  three  months  on  the  voyage  with  14 
men.  Has  on  board  about  800  qtls.  codfish,  when  cured,  for  their  market.  Left  United 
States  with  clams  for  first  bait.  Considers  it  of  great  advantage  to  them  to  be  able  to 
come  on  this  coast  and  procure  bait.  Considers  the  squid  the  most  desirable  bait  at 
this  season.    Was  in  once  before  this  and  obtained  fresh  oaplin. 

Went  on  board  of  the  American  banking  schooner  S.  R.  Lane,  of  72  tons,  12  men. 
Left  the  United  States  on  the  13th  April  with  clams  for  first  bait.  Has  now  on  board 
400  tubs  codfish,  equal  to  1,200  qtls.,  green.  Came  in  here  for  ioe  and  bait.  Mnat  get 
the  squid,  if  possible ;  considers  no  otner  bait  so  good.  Also  considers  it  the  greatest 
advantage  to  their  fishery  to  be  able  to  procure  ice  and  bait  here  instead  of  going  back 
to  the  States. 

Oleander,  American  banking  schooner,  64  tons,  II  men,  of  Baverly,  United  States. 
Richard  C.  Heilar,  master.  Left  for  the  Bauks  on  the  2i)th  April  with  clams  for  first 
bait.  Has  on  board  abont  450  quintals  codfish  when  dried.  Came  in  here  for  a  supply 
of  ice  and  bait.  Considers  that  the  American  banking  fleet  derive  great  advantage 
from  being  able  to  procure  ice  and  bait  here. 

Leading  Breeze,  of  Provincetown,  a  banker,  69  tons,  A.  F.  Brian,  master ;  requires 
ice  and  bait ;  something  over  two  months  on  voyage  with  a  crew  of  11  hands.  Left  the 
States  with  clams  for  first  bait.  Considers  squid  the  best  bait  to  catoh  fish  with.  Also 
considers  it  a  great  advantage  to  them  to  be  able  to  procure  Ice  and  bait  here.  Hs4 
about  650  quintals  fish  on  Ixwrd  when  cured  for  their  market. 

Q.  When  did  yoa  see  the  master  of  the  Leading  Breeze  f — A..  Ou  the 
23d  of  last  Jaly. 

Q.  And  when  did  yoa  see  the  master  of  the  Speedwell  f — A.  Oa  the 
23d  of  last  Jaly. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  hear  any  of  the  American  captains  say  what  namber  of 
American  vessels  fireqaents  the  Banks f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  have  been  there  daring  the  present  summer  f — A. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  difference  in  the  namber  given.  Some 
say  it  is  400,  and  others  600. 

Q.  Yoa  have  heard  the  namber  of  American  vessels  that  were  fishing 
on  the  Banks  daring  the  present  summer  given  as  400  and  600  f — A. 


Q.  Do  any  of  the  Newfoandland  vessels  ever  go  down  to  the  United 
States  waters  to  fish  t — A.  I  never  heard  of  any  going  there  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  They  have  plenty  of  fish  at  home,  close  to  their  own  doors,  and 
they  do  not  require  to  go  farther  away  for  them  t — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  I  want,  in  the  first  place,  to  understand  the  bait  question  a  little 
more  perfectly.  You  can  use  herring  as  bait  earlier  in  the  year  than 
any  other  bait,  I  believe  T — A.  It  is  the  only  bait  we  can  get  until  the 
caplin  comes. 

Q.  And  the  herring  lasts  all  the  year  through,  while  the  caplin  and 
squid  are  in  season,  though  then  they  are  not  good  bait  as  these  other 
fish  t— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  procure  herring  at  Newfoundland  f — A.  Yes ; 
on  i>arts  of  it.  This  is  not  the  case,  I  think,  on  the  Eastern  shore,  but 
farther  west  I  believe  that  they  procure  herring  early  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Where  f— A.  I  think  from  Fortune  Bay,  along  the  Western  coast. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  get  these  herring  t — A.  I  believe  that  the 
Americans  put  a  crew  in  a  hired  skiff,  with  the  owner  of  the  skiff,  and 
then  they  haul  the  herrings. 

Q.  Then  American  sailors  get  into  a  Newfoundland  boat,  hired  of  its 
owner,  and  with  the  latter  they  haul  the  herrings  on  the  shore ;  is  not 
this  the  case  Y — A.  It  is  not  generally  done  on  shore,  though  I  believe 
that  this  is  done  in  some  instances.  On  a  beach  or  in  a  sandy  cove 
they  haul  the  herring,  but  in  other  localities  they  are  obliged  to  take 
the  herring  directly  out  of  the  seines  on  board  the  skiff. 

Q.  Is  not  the  other  the  usual  way  t — A.  It  is  the  best  way. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  more  common  way  ? — A.  I  believe  that  it  is. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  that  the  Americans  have  any  right  to  go 
on  shore  to  catch  fish  t — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  they  pay  the  owner  of  the  skiff! — A.  For  the  use  of  the 
seineandskiffandhis  services;  I  think  they  pay  from£2  to  £3 — $8,  $9, 
or  $10. 

Q.  Do  not  they  pay  according  to  the  quantity  caught  f — A.  Not  when 
the  American  crew  go  and  haul. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  pay  for  the  use  of  the  skiff  f — A.  They  hire 
the  skiff,  man,  and  seine,  I  understand,  for  about  $10. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time? — A.  For  a  day,  if  bait  is  plentiful. 

Q.  They  are  always  sure  of  getting  enough  bait  in  a  day  t — ^A.  This 
is  generally  the  case. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  there  being  any  scarcity  of  bait  on  the 
shore,  of  Newfoundland  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  When  and  where  f — A.  On  the  southeast  part  of  the  shore.  They 
are  sometimes  in  one  day  and  out  to-morrow,  and  then  in  again. 
Changes  of  weather  may  occur  which  would  perhaps  drive  the  herring 
off  to  sea ;  a  breeze  of  wind  might  do  so. 

Q.  Is  any  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  an  ample  supply  of  her- 
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ring  in  a  day,  in  the  right  place,  on  some  parts  of  the  shore  f — A«  If  one 
is  in  the  right  place,  there  woald  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

Q.  Are  herring  found  in  great  abundance  about  your  shore  f — A. 
This  is  not  so  much  the  case  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  the  parts  with 
-which  I  am  well  acquainted  as  at  other  times.  I  am  not'  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Western  shore. 

Q.  Is  the  supply  of  bait  in  Newfoundland  failing  ?  Won't  they  be  able 
to  supply  the  Americans  with  it  much  longer f — A.  lam  not  aware 
that  this  is  the  case. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  herring  on  the  shores  of 
Newfoundland  f  Cannot  an  almost  indefinite  quantity  of  them  be  ob- 
tained there  f — A.  This  is  the  case  on  the  Western  shore,  I  believe,  bat  it 
is  not  so  on  the  Southeast  coast. 

Q.  What  is  the  part  of  the  shore  with  which  you  are  acquainted  f — 
A.  From  Gape  Saint  Mary  to  Gape  John. 

Q.  But  you  have  obtained  some  information  about  the  rest  of  the 
island  f — A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  a  great  abundance  of  herring 
cannot  always  be  procured  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  f — A*  This 
was  the  ease  up  to  this  last  year.  Last  season  there  was  a  scarcity  in 
this  relation  in  Fortune  Bay  and  other  bays,  but  up  to  that  time  I  never 
heard  of  there  being  any  scarcity. 

Q.  They  were  for  sale  last  year  in  nearly  all  the  harbors,  were  they 
not  ?-«A.  I  think  that  they  could  be  bought  any  season. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Commission  that  last  year  Uiere  was  a 
scarcity  of  herring  bait  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not ! — A.  No. 

Q.  You  mean  to  tell  them  that  there  was  plenty  of  this  bait  last  year 
on  the  coast,  and  that  this  has  been  the  case  ever  since  the  island  was 
discovered  f — A.  Scarcely  any  one  was  looking  for  herring  ia  the  part 
of  which  I  speak. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  time  when 
any  difficulty  was  experiened  in  getting  an  ample  supply  of  herring  for 
bait  somewhere  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  f — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  ever  has  been  such  a  time. 

Q.  Never  f — A.  Not  to  the  westward ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they 
are  to  be  obtained  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  on  the  southeast 
coast. 

Q.  They  are  not  everywhere  every  day,  but  they  are  somewhere  f—- 
A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  In  accessible  places,  they  are  always  procurable  f — ^A.  Yes,  as  &r 
as  my  information  goes. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  great  abundance  of  caplin  on  the  coast  t — A.  Yes ; 
a  very  great  abundance. 

Q.  How  are  they  taken  ? — A.  With  seines  and  in  oast-nets. 

Q.  What  is  the  cast-net  ? — A.  It  is  used  by  the  fishermen  in  small 
boats  and  punts.  It  is  small  and  weighted  with  lead,  and  it  sinks 
pretty  quickly. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Commission  what  kind  of  fish  the  capUn 
are — their  size,  &c.  t — A.  It  is  a  very  small  fish. 

Q.  Does  it  not  grow  to  be  pretty  nearly  as  large  as  an  average 
mackerel  f — A.  No,  never ;  it  is  very  small. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  it  would  be  about  six  inches  in  length  f — A. 
About  that.  I  dare  say  a  good  run  of  caplin  would  be  aboojt  six  inches 
in  length. 

Q.  Is  it  salted  for  bait  ? — A.  O,  yes  ]  but  not  for  our  fisheries. 
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Q.  But  there  are  people  who  take  it  for  bait,  and  salt  it  ? — A.  Yes ; 
the  French  particularly. 

Q.  The  French  never  use  it  Aresh  f — A.  Kot  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Is  it  not  salted  first  in  barrels,  and  taken  over  to  the  French 
islands  t — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Is  it  not  salted  there  t — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  It  is  not  put 
in  barrels, 

Q.  They  do  not  salt  it  f — A.  They,  perhaps,  put  a  little  salt  on  it, 
if  they  are  going  for  a  long  trip;  but  otherwise  they  take  it  in  the  fresh 
state.    The  French  salt  it  themselves. 

Q.  How  do  they  take  it  to  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  from  your  shore  f — 
A.  In  boats. 

Q.  They  salt  it,  and  the  French  fishermen  put  on  more  salt? — A.  The 
latter  salt  it  according  to  their  own  liking.  Sometimes,  if  they  think 
they  are  going  to  make  a  quick  run,  they  do  not  put  salt  on  it. 

Q.  But  they  do  salt  itf — A.  This  would  lessen  the  price  of  the  fish. 

Q.  Don't  they  salt  it  sometimes? — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  do. 

Q.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  how  do  you  think  that  salting  deteriorates 
the  price? — A.  Because  the  French  would  rather  salt  their  own  bait. 

Q.  When  the  French  of  St.  Pierre  buy  of  your  people  this  caplin,  do 
not  the  French  salt  the  caplin  themselves? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  they  not  salt  it  so  that  it  will  keep  a  number  of  weeks? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  it  not  keep,  when  so  salted,  as  long  as  ten  or  twelve  weeks? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  with  this  bait  that  the  French  pursue  their  fisheries  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  that  these  boats  which  cany  four  men  are  for  a  part  of 
their  time  engaged  in  the  business  of  carrying  these  caplin  and  squid  to 
St.  Pierre,  and  selling  them  there  ? — A.  Y'es. 

Q.  Do  they  thus  carry  on  a  considerable  business  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boats  should  you  think  were  engaged  in  taking  caplin 
and  squid  across  to  St  Pierre  and  selling  them  to  the  French  fisher- 
men ? — ^A.  I  am  not  at  all  aware  what  their  number  is. 

Q.  But  you  know  that  quite  a  number  do  so  ? — A.  I  have  heard  that 
the  number  is  large. 

Q.  This  is  an  important  business  to  your  fishermen? — A.  Yes;  but  it 
is  quite  a  lottery. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  expression  ? — A.  That  only  one  out  of 
twenty  makes  something  at  it. 

Q.  Why  do  they  then  continue  the  business? — A.  Every  one  hopes 
that  he  will  secure  the  grand  haul  and  the  first  prize. 

Q.  What  else  could  they  do  with  these  caplin,  if  they  did  not  carry 
them  over  and  sell  them  to  the  French  fishermen  ? — A.  I  believe  that 
they  could  be  better  employed. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  think  that  the  people  on  your  Island  have  a  right  to 
choose  their  own  employment  ? — A.  I  do  not  dispute  that. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  caplin  besides  selling  them  to  the 
French  ? — A.  Nothing,  that  I  am  aware  of.  save  use  them  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  they  not  use  large  quantities  of  tnem  for  manure?  There  is  a 
part  of  Newfoundland  where  this  is  dode  very  extensively,  is  there 
not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  I  mistaken  in  thinking  you  said  that  they  manured  36,000 
acres  with  caplin  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  And  they  use  six  barrels  to  the  acre?  I  suppose  that  would  be  a 
fair  average  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  this  not  the  cheapest  manure  that  they  can  get  for  their  landf — 
A.  I  sappose  that  it  is. 

Q.  And  what  do  yon  think  that  it  is  worth  a  barrel  T — ^A.  Half  a 
dollar. 

Q.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  caplins  t — ^A.  Ko. 

Q.  For  six  weeks  it  is  found  in  immense  qnantities  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  procared ;  by  seining f — ^A.  Yes;  the  fishermen  ase  cast- 
nets  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Do  they  nsaally  go  ashore  and  seine  them  like  herring  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  They  nse  the  seine  from  their  boats  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  caplin  is  taken  by  your  own  people,  in  your  own  boats, 
with  the  assistance  of  Americans  f — A.  Yes ;  in  some  cases.  That  is 
what  I  have  always  understood.  The  man  who  owns  the  seine  is  hired 
for  the  occasion,  and  he  is  assisted  by  the  American  crew. 

Q.  The  supply  of  caplin  is  so  great  that  in  twelve  or  sixteen  hours  a 
vessel  can  obtain  all  she  requires  for  bait  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Partly  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned,  and  partly  by  purchase  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  caplin  good  to  eat  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  are  very  nice  indeed. 

Q.  But  they  do  not  keep  t — A.  They  do  not  keep  long.  The  sooner 
they  are  cooked  the  better. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  very  valuable  fish  if  it  did  not  deteriorate  so  very 
fast! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  what  kind  of  a  fish  the  squid  is  t — ^A.  It 
is  a  rather  large  fish  with  horns.  The  horns  are  some  eight  or  nine  in 
number. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  How  many  inches  is  it  in  length  f — A.  Nine  or  ten  perhaps.  It  is 
a  very  dirty  fish. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  It  is  not  fit  to  eatt — A.  Some  people  eat  it.  Spainiards  do,  and 
like  it  very  much,  but  we  do  not  eat  it.    I  have  never  tasted  a  squid. 

Q.  It  is  a  kind  of  cuttle-fish  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  hardly  any  bones  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  sofb  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  people  sometimes  use  it  whole  or  cut  it  up  for  bait  T— A. 
They  cut  it  up  for  bait. 

Q.  Is  it  also  salted  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  long  can  it  be  preserved  when  salted  f — A.  For  two 
years,  if  desired. 

Q.  And  would  it  then  be  good  baitt — A.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would 
be  good  bait,  but  it  would  be  just  as  good  as  when  a  month  old. 

Q.  You  do  not  a^ee  with  the  Frenchmen,  who  consider  that  they  are 
as  well  off  with  salt  as  with  fresh  bait  t — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Squid  can  only  be  taken  by  jigging  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  can  they  not  be  seined  Y — A.  Seines  are  not  allowed  to  be 
used  by  our  legislature  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Gould  you  seine  squid  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  this  is  forbidden  in  your  island  waters  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Is  the  squid  covered  with  scales  or  a  skin  f — A.  It  is  covered  with 
a  skin. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Are  squid  abundant  when  in  season  t— A.  Yes ;  very  abondant 
indeed. 
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Q.  Are  they  found  all  around  the  island? — A.  They  are  foand  all 
aroand  the  soathern  part  of  it. 

Q.  On  what  extent  of  it  ? — A,  They  are  found  in  large  quantities  from 
Cape  John  to  Placentia  Bay. 

Q*  Is  it  not  found  on  what  I  call  the  western  shore  of  the  island  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  all  around  the  island  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  if  you  are  not  very  well  acquainted  with  distant  parts  of  the 
island  it  is,  perhaps,  because  they  are  not  resorted  to  ? — A.  I  know  the 
coast  as  far  as  Placentia  Bay,  and  they  are  taken  in  large  quantities 
from  Gape  John  to  this  point. 

Q.  The  boats  which  ply  between  your  island  and  St.  Pierre,  and  fur- 
nish the  French  fishermen  with  bait,  take  squid  as  well  as  caplin  t — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  what  the  fair  average  price  of  squid  is  when 
caught  t — ^A.  It  is  regulated  somewhat  according  to  the  demand.  If  a 
person  reaches  St.  Pierre  with  it  when  two  or  three  bankers  are  waiting 
for  bait,  he  can  get  almost  what  he  chooses  for  it.  Others  may  not 
receive  a  quarter  as  much. 

Q.  Give  us  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  you  have  ever  heard  were 
given  for  squid. — A.  I  think  that  as  much  as  30  francs  a  barrel  have 
been  given  for  it. 

Q.  That  would  be  abont  $6  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q«  And  what  is  the  lowest  price  f — A.  This  would  be  about  2  francs. 
Some  fishermen  are  not  able  to  sell  them  at  all. 

Q.  How  about  capling,  if  it  is  not  salted  ? — A.  It  would  not  then  keep 
in  large  quantities,  I  suppose,  for  more  than  three  days. 

Q.  Do  they  sell  squid  by  the  hundred,  as  well  as  by  the  barrel! — A. 
I  have  only  heard  that  this  is  done. 

Q.  Newfoundlanders  have  establishments  where  they  keep  herring 
and  squid  and  capling  for  stde ;  is  not  this  the  case  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Ko  T — A.  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Are  there  not  people  on  the  island  who  make  it  a  busin  ess  to  sell 
these  various  kinds  of  bait  to  the  fishing- vessels  of  all  nations  ? — A. 
No ;  there  are  some  persons  who  assist  in  furnishing  them  with  bait, 
bot  it  is  not  done  otherwise  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  not  what  I  mention  a  considerable  business  f  Here  is  an  ad- 
vertisement which  I  picked  up  down  at  Gloucester.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
soch  a  business  as  this  beiog  prosecuted  on  the  island  f  Bead  it. — A. 
The  notice  runs  as  follows : 

NoTiCK. — Fishing-yeflsela  ooming  on  Newfoundland  coast  for  bait  will  find  Concep- 
tion Bay  the  best  place  from  April  to  October  for  herring,  caplin,  and  squid.  Also,  a 
large  supply  of  ice.    By  James  Tucker,  Broad  Cove,  south  shore. 

(Mr.  Whiteway  objected  to  this  examination,  on  the  ground  that  it 
could  not  be  perceived  on  examination  whether  this  notice  came  from 
Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Foster  stated  that  he  was  acting  wholly  within  his  right.  He 
onderstood  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  receive  all 
evidence  that  the  representatives  of  either  government  saw  fit  to  lay 
before  them.) 

WiTKKSS.  No  person  would  rely  on  such  a  thing  as  that  notice. 

Q*  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Broad  Gove,  on  the  south  shore  Y — A.  Yes, 
it  is  in  Conception  Bay. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  named  James  Tucker Y — A.  I  have 
beard  his  name  mentioned. 

Q.  What  is  his  business?— A.  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Who  is  hef — A.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  hinii  save  that  I 
have  heard  his  name  mentioned. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  the  ^'  Morning  Chronicle"  printing  office. — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  it  situated  t — A.  At  St.  John-s. 

Q.  Newfoundland  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  seen  matter  that  has  come  from  there  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  this  notice  look  as  if  it  had  been  printed  there  t — ^A.  I  could 
not  say.  I  see  the  words  ^'Morning  Ohronide"  printed  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Boyd  &  McDongal,  commission  merchants, 
Newfoundland? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Their  advertisement  runs  in  this  way : 

ICE!  ICE  I  ICE  I— Summer,  1677.— Boyd  Sl  McDongal,  oommusion  merchanto,  St 
John's,  Newfoandland.— In  store  a  (jaantity  of  ice,  which  they  are  prepared  to  supply 
at  a  low  price ;  also  ali  kinds  of  ships'  stores  and  fishing  gear. 

Q.  Do  they  sell  icet— A.  They  have  sold  it  for  the  first  time  this 
year. 

Q.  Have  they  an  ice-house  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  have  just  started  in  this  business  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  whom  do  they  sell  ice  t — ^A.  To  American  bankers,  I  am  told. 

Q.  And  to  anybody  f — ^A.  To  anybody  that  will  give  their  price. 

Q.  They  are  men  engaged  in  business  to  sell  ice,  and  they  invite  cos- 
tomers  from  all  the  world ;  no  law  exists  prohibiting  them  from  engag- 
ing in  this  business  f — ^A.  Not  that  I  have  heard  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  George  F.  Christian,  of  Grand  Bank,  Fortune 
Bayl— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  James  H.  Feltmate  &  Sons  T — A.  No. 

Q.  The  following  advertisement  also  appears: 

Notice  !  Ice  and  Bmt.— The  undersigned  begs  to  inform  all  interested  in  the  Bank 
fisheries  that  he  has  for  sale  1,000  tons  heavy  clear  ice,  at  very  low  prioes,  parfticolarly 
to  halibut-catchers.  He  is  also  prepared  to  liar  in  herring  during  the  montliB  of  Apnl, 
May,  and  June,  in  order  to  deliver  at  a  moment's  notice.  Drafts  taken.  All  necessary 
supplies  obtainable  upon  reasonable  terms.— C.  S.  Fowler,  Placentia  Bay,  Newfoond- 
land. 

Did  yon  ever  hear  of  C.  S.  Fowler  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  furnishing  ice  and  bait  f — A.  I 
have  heard  so.    He  is  established  about  eighty  miles  from  where  I  live. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  furnished  bait  f — ^A.  No ;  I  have  only 
heard  that  he  supplied  ice.    He  is  a  telegraph-operator. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Heart's  Content  Ice  Company,  Trinity 
Bay,  Newfoundland  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  not  familiar  with  Trinity  Bay  ! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Moore,  of  Heart's  Content  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jillard  Brothers,  of  Harbor  Grace  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  never  bear  of  them  T — A.  Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  What  did  you  ever  hear  of  them  f — A.  I  have  heard  that  they 
were  engaged  in  keeping  a  shop ;  nothing  more  than  that 

Q.  They  do  business  at  Harbor  Grace  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Heart's  Content  is  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  good  harbor  for  bait  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  was  never 
there. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  you  have  known  that  your  people 
were  forbidden  to  sell  bait  and  ice  to  the  French  or  Americans  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  when  either  the  French  or  the  Americans 
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were  forbidden  to  come  to  your  island  and  buy  of  yoar  merchants  ? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  French  in  fact  ever  come  to  Newfoundland  and  buy  bait  f — 
A.  They  do,  occasionally. 

Q.  But  very  rarely  1 — A.  Very  rarely,  indeed. 

Q.  Your  people  usually  carry  it  to  them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  agree  with  the  statement  which  we  have  heard,  that 
it  is  only  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  that  the  Americans  have  be- 
gan to  come  to  yonr  island  for  bait  and  ice  t — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  to  St.  Pierre  f — A.  Never. 

Q,  You  told  Mr.  White  way,  I  think,  yesterday,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  yoar  people  depended  for  their  living  on  what  they  got  out  of 
the  sea  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  if  the  fisheries  failed  their  all  would  be  gone  f — ^^A.  They 
have  no  other  resource. 

Q.  Have  they  any  means  to  obtain  money  to  bay  what  they  require 
to  purchase  save  by  the  sale  of  fish  f — A.  That  is  their  principal,  means 
for  so  doing. 

Q.  Do  they  raise  sufficient  agricultural  products  for  their  own  useY — 
A.  They  scarcely  do. 

Q.  Then  to  secure  all  those  things  which  a  family  need,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  fish  and  some  potatoes,  and  oats,  perhaps,  they  must  sell 
fish!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  true  that  the  price  which  the  merchants  of  Newfound- 
laud  will  pay  for  fish  is  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  by  an  agree- 
ment made  among  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  so  fixed  at  some  time  in  the  season  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
sach  an  anderstanding  exists,  but  at  the  same  time  an  understanding 
may  exist  at  a  late  period  of  the  year  as  to  what  they  think  would  be  a 
fair  and  reasonable  price  at  which  to  credit  their  dealers  for  fish ;  bnt 
the  price  is  not  guided  by  this.  A  person  who  wants  fish  will  buy  them 
at  any  price  he  thinks  he  can  afford  to  give.  As  a  general  rule  there  is 
no  price  fixed. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  agreement  entered  into  between  merchants  as  to 
the  price  at  which  they  will  credit  the  boat-fishermen  for  fish  f — A.  Yes. 
There  is  a  fixed  price,  but  it  is  not  a  price  agreed  on.  The  fishermen 
mfty  get  an  advance  on  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  price  agreed  on  by  the  merchants ;  do  they  not  fix 
the  price  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  they  had  an  understanding  with  each  other? — 
A.  I  think  this  might  be  the  case  at  a  later  period  in  the  season,  but 
still  the  merchants  might  be  obliged  to  give  something  more  for  the  fish 
and  allow  the  persons  who  supply  them  with  fish  the  benefit  of  such  an 
advance. 

Q.  The  boat-fishermen  are  debtors  for  their  ontfittings  to  the  mer- 
chants from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  estimate  was  made  that  one  quarter  of  the  number  of  boat- 
fishermen  at  the  end  of  the  season  would  still  be  indebted  to  the  mer- 
chants, so  that  the  latter  would  have  to  credit  them  for  what  they  lived 
on  dnring  the  winter;  do  you  agree  with  that  statement? — A.  There  is 
always  a  good  deal  of  business  done  in  that  kind  of  way,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  exceptions  to  that  rule.  Some  of  the  fishermen  are  quite 
independent  and  able  to  make  bargains  for  themselves. 

Q.  Is  not  a  large  proportion  of  these  men  who  fish  in  boats  constantly 
in  debt  to  the  merchants! — A.  No. 
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Q.  With  what  proportion  do  yoa  think  that  this  is  the  case  T — A.  I 
shoald  say,  perhaps,  one-third. 

Q.  And  these  fishermen  bring  in  their  flsh  and  deliver  them  to  the 
merchants  to  whom  they  are  indebted  at  the  time,  and  to  whom  one- 
third  of  their  nnmber  are  indebted  all  the  year  ronnd,  and  those  mer- 
chants agree  npon  the  price  at  which  they  will  credit  the  fish  to  their 
debtors ;  is  not  this  the  case  f — A.  ISfo. 

Q.  Has  not  this  been  the  fact  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  island  f— 
A.  A  man  may  be  so  indebted  this  year,  and  next  year  he  may  be  in 
perfectly  independent  circnmstances.  Becanse  a  man  is  in  debt  this 
year  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  be  in  debt  next  year.  If  he  has  a 
favorable  season  he  pays  it  off,  while,  perhaps,  in  another  locality 
another  man  may  not  be  saccessfal  and  get  into  debt 

Q.  Is  this  not  an  old  practice  of  the  merchants,  and  is  it  not  an  old 
grievance,  which  has  been  complained  of  and  remonstrated  against  by 
the  boat  nshermen  of  Newfoundland  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
island  1— A.  WhatT 

Q.  That  they  were  in  debt  to  the  traders,  and  that  the  traders  took 
all  their  fish  and  paid  them  what  they  chose  for  it  f — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  true. 

Q.  We  will  go  back  to  the  year  1800,  and  in  this  relation  I  will  read 
the  following  from  a  memorial  presented  by  the  fishermen  to  the  sur- 
rogate in  Placentia  Bay: 

Yoar  memorialists  bee  leave  to  inform  yoar  worship  that  the  merchants  of  this 
plaoe  are  long  in  the  habit  of  charging  soch  prices  as  best  suits  themselves  on  the 
boatkeepers,  and  likewise  affixing  prices  to  their  fish  and  oil,  without  allowing  them, 
the  boatkeepers,  the  common  right  of  mankind,  they  being  considered  as  persons  hav- 
ing no  will  of  their  own.  Yonr  memorialists  only  wish  to  have  an  equitable  price  set 
on  goods,  and  also  in  the  produce  of  their  fishery,  and  to  be  regulated  in  ma  equal 
manner  with  the  boatkeepers  in  John's  and  its  neighborhood,  and  not  oonsidered  as 
slaves.  Tour  memorialiHts  most  humbly  crave  your  worship's  particular  attention  to 
this  their  complaint,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  forever  pray. — Placentia,  August  19, 
1800. 

Did  yoa  ever  hear  of  that  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  hear  of  the  governor  of  Newfoundland  referring  to 
it  in  an  official  comrannication  t — A.  No. 
Q.  I  will  read  the  following  from  such  a  commanication : 

To  remedy  this  evil  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  devise,  but  one  point  seems  dear,  and 
this  is,  that  unless  these  poor  wretches  emigrate  they  must  stcurve^  for  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  while  the  merchant  has  the  power  of  setting  his  own  price  on  the  supplies 
issued  to  the  fishermen  and  on  the  fish  which  these  people  catch  for  him  t  Tlius  we 
see  a  set  of  unfortunate  beings  working  like  slaves  and  hazarding  their  lives,  when, 
at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  however  successful  their  exertions,  they  find  them- 
selves not  only  without  gain,  but  so  deeply  in  debt  as  forces  them  to  emigrate  or  drives 
them  to  despair. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  document  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  enough  about  the  history  of  Newfoundland  to  be 
aware  whether  it  used  to  be  true  or  not  Y — A.  It  never  came  within  my 
experience,  never.    I  never  knew  anything  of  the  sort  to  exist. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  the  poor  fishermen 
who  are  in  debt  for  their  supplies  to  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  for  cash 
to  all  comers,  instead  of  having  only  half  a  dozen  .merchants  to  deal 
with  T — A.  I  know  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  since  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  issue  of  fishery  supplies,  that  whether  the  season  was 
good  or  bad,  the  fisherman  always  received  his  winter  supply,  and  suffi- 
cient to  live  on. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  hear  of  a  proclamation  by  Governor  Gower  on  that  sab- 
iect,  as  follows : 

Whereaa  I  am  informed  that  a  practice  has  prerailed  in  some  of  the  ootports  of  this 
island  among  the  merchants,  of  not  informing  their  dealers  of  the  prices  of  the  sap- 
plies  advanced  for  the  season,  or  the  prices  they  will  allow  for  the  produce,  nntil  they 
are  in  possession  of  the  planter's  voyage,  whereby  the  latter  are  exposed  to  great  im- 
poaitlons ;  the  merchants  are  hereby  required  to  make  known  to  their  dealers  before 
the  l&thday  of  Angnst,  in  every  year,  or  at  the  time  of  delivery,  the  prices  of  provisions 
and  other  commooities  sold  by  them,  and  the  prices  thev  will  give  for  fish  and  oil,  and 
to  fix  a  schednle  thereof  in  some  conspicaons  part  of  their  respective  stores;  and  in 
case  any  merchant  shall  neglect  to  comply  with  this  useful  injunction,  and  a  dispute 
shall  arise  between  him  and  any  dealer  respecting  the  prices  ohar^^  on  such  mer- 
ehant's  aceonnt,  and  such  dispute  shall  be  brought  into  a  court  of  justice,  the  same 
shall  be  determined  according  to  the  Uweat  price  charged  for  such  goods  and  the  highest 
price  given  for  fish  and  oil  by  any  other  merchant  in  that  district.  And  the  judge  of 
the  supreme  court,  the  surrogates  and  magistrates,  are  hereby  strictly  enjoined  in  all 
such  cases  to  govern  themselves  by  this  rejKulation. 

Qiyen  under  my  hand,  September  12, 18&. 

E.  GOWER. 

A.  I  never  heard  of  snch  a  thing. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  yoa  are  prepared  to  tell  the  Commission 
that  it  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  fishermen  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  for  cash  to  all  the  world  t — A.  Well,  of 
coarse,  trade  is  considered  to  be  mntaally  beneficial,  bat  in  this  case  it 
is  not. 

Q.  Explain,  please. — A.  I  will  explain  it  in  this  way.  If  a  man  is 
supplying  and  catching  bait,  he  may  lose  more  than  doable  what  he 
makes  by  doing  so ;  while  if  he  was  catching  fish  he  would  put  very 
much  more  money  in  his  pocket. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  In  whose  pocket  f — A.  If  he  was  catching  fish  it  would  go  to  the 
merchant  to  his  credit,  but  if  he  gets  cash  he  generally  puts  it  in  his 
pocket  and  makes  a  very  bad  use  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  You  are  a  merchant  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  are  there  in  St.  John's  that  have  snch  large 
amounts  o^  capital!  Name  the  chief  houses. — A.  I  cannot  boast  of 
being  very  rich  myself.  Job  Brothers  &  Go.  is  a  large  and  exten- 
sive house ;  there  are  also  Walter  Grieve  &  Oo.,  J.  &  W.  Stewart,  Baine, 
Johnstone  &  Co.,  P.  &  L.  Tessier,  and  Bowring  Brothers.  There  are 
several  others,  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  number  exactly.  AJgreat 
many  wealthy  houses  are  there  established. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  an  evil  and  misfortune  that,  under  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  these  i>oor  fellows  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  their  fish 
where  they  please,  for  money  t^A.  I  do. 

Q.  They  had  better  be  under  the  paternal  care  of  the  merchants  of 
St  John's  T— A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  respecting  the  mercantile  establishments  of 
St  John's ;  are  there  not  merchants  also  established  at  Toulinguet,  Tilt 
Cove,  Fogo,  Green's  Pond,  and  King's  Cove  and  Bonavista  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  Trinity  and  Catalenaf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Harbor  Grace  f — A.  Yes. 

Q«  And  at  Brigus,  Carbonear,  St  John's,  Benews,  Ferryland,  and 
Fermuse? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  Placentia  Bay  and  Fortune  Bay;  there  are  large  estab- 
lishments on  Fortune  Bay  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  away  between  that  and  Cape  Bay  T — A.  Yes.  At  Hermitage 
Bay,  Bnrgeo  Channel,  and  other  places. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mercantile  establishments  are  dis- 
tributed along  the  coast  between  Cape  Bay,  proceeding  eastward,  and 
Cape  Bace,  and  thence  northward  until  you  come  to  Cape  John  T — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bear  of  any  combination  among  all  these  merchants 
to  fix  the  price  of  fish  and  oil,  or  any  of  the  produce  of  the  country  Y— 
A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Never  in  your  life  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  any  such  combination  ever  took  placet — A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Could  there  possibly  be  such  a  combination  f — A.  No.  It  could 
not  be  accomplished. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  combination  between  the  merchants  of 
two  adjacent  towns  to  fix  the  price  of  fish  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  of  produce  t — A.  No ;  never. 

Q.  Harbor  Grace  and  St.  John's  are,  I  believe,  the  two  principal 
towns  on  the  island  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  combination  existing  between  the  merchants 
of  these  two  towns  T — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  as  large  mercantile  establishments  in  Harbor  Grace  as 
there  are  in  St.  John's  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Speaking  on  your  oath,  does  any  such  combination  as  a  matter  of 
fact  exist  f — A.  No  such  thing  has  any  existence  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 
There  has  never  been  anything  of  the  sort  in  my  time,  during  the  last 
forty-five  years,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  I  have  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  in  St.  John's,  as  in  all  other  places,  mercantile  men 
talk  over  the  state  of  the  markets  in  foreign  parts,  and  its  effect  on  the 
price  of  fish  and  other  things  in  foreign  markets,  and  name  their  prices, 
and  that  it  is  generally  nnderstood  what  amount  will  be  credited  to  the 
dealers  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  dealers  do  sell  their  fish  to  others  for 
cash  notwithstanding  the  circumstances  that  they  are  indebted  to  the 
merchant  who  furnishes  their  supplies  f — ^A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  not  that  transaction  one  of  daily  occurrence  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  frequently  the  case  that  the  merchants  say  to  the 
dealers,  '^  I  will  credit  you  so  much  for  your  fish,  and  if  you  can  get  more 
for  it  go  elsewhere  and  obtain  iff — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  they  not  frequently  go  elsewhere  and  get  it  f — A.  They  do; 
I  have  known  several  such  instances  occur  within  die  last  year. 

Q.  And  does  there  exist  on  the  Island  in  any  way  such  a  serfdom  as 
has  been  attempted  to  be  set  up  here  t — ^A.  No ;  such  a  thing  could  not 
be  done. 

Q.  Is  it  not  frequently  the  case  that  actions  are  taken  between  mer- 
chants and  dealers,  and  that  the  accounts  are  then  submitted  to  juries  f 
Is  not  this  the  regular  mode  of  settling  disputes  between  the  merchants 
and  the  dealers  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1805  I  believe,  from  what  we  learn  from  history,  that  those 
matters  were  settled  by  what  was  termed  Surrogates  instead  of  juries  t— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  that  before  your  time  these  surrogates  were  done  away 
with  t — A.  Most  certainly.  There  were  no  surrogates  when  I  came  to 
this  country. 

Q.  And  during  your  knowledge  of  Newfoundland  for  over  forty-five 
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years  the  jar>'  system  has  been  in  existence! — A.  Yes;  this  has  been 
the  case  since  I  came  to  the  country. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  jories,  as  a  general  rule,  are  composed  of 
these  very  fishermen  and  dealers  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  impossible  with  our  present  jury  system  to  get  a 
jury  of  merchants  together? — A.  It  could  uot  be  doue. 

Q'  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  an  advertisement  or  notice — you 
have  never  seen  it  before  t — A.  Never. 

Mr.  Whiteway.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  and  by  me  ad- 
mitted t)efore  this  Commission,  your  honor,  that  as  regards  any  newspaper 
from  Newfoundland,  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  admit  and  desirous  of 
admitting  it  here.  Any  notice  appearing  in  any  newspaper  of  Newfound- 
land, I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  that  a  number  of  persons  living 
along  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  have  built  icehouses  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  ice  to  the  Americans  t — A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Q.  This  has  been  the  case  since  the  Washington  Treaty  came  into 
oi)erationf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  sell  this  ice  in  order  to  realize  a  profit  on  the  transac- 
tion ! — A.  They  do. 

Q.  And  these  persons  who  have  ice-houses  are  not  the  persons  who 
take  the  bait  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  can  easily  understand  how  Mr.  James  Tucker  could  ad- 
vertise that  there  was  a  quantity  of  bait  in  Conception  Bay  when  he  has 
an  ice-house  at  Broad  Cove  and  he  desires  to  dispose  of  ice  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  sale  of  ice  is  concerned,  it  is  a  profitable  trade — a 
limited  profitable  trade  to  Newfoundland  T — A.  So  far  as  that  goes,  I 
shonld  say  it  is. 

Q.  A  question  was  put  to  you  to  the  effect  that  American  fishermen 
had  no  right  to  land  upon  the  shore  to  haul  in  the  seiues  for  herring  or 
caplint — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  such  rights,  I  believe,  by  the  treaty  now ;  they  do  it  at 
all  events  f — A.  I  understood  that  the  treaty  did  not  go  as  far  as  that — 
that  they  had  not  the  privilege  of  hauling  seines  on  land. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  ? — A.  They  work  on  shore. 

Q.  Hauling  in  the  seines  on  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sometimes  they  haul  the  seines  in  on  shore,  and  at  other  times  they 
surround  the  fish  with  the  seines  and  take  out  the  fish  with  boats  f — A. 
Yes.  I  understand  they  have  not  the  right  to  land  for  that  purpose ; 
1  don't  know  whether  I  am  right  or  not. 

Q.  An  impression  was  endeavored  to  be  made  with  regard  to  36,000 
acres  of  land  said  to  be  under  cultivation,  that  it  was  entirely  manured 
by  caplin  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  there  is  herring  also  used  with  caplin  ? — A.  Yes ;  princi- 
pally caplin,  I  think. 

Q.  But  herring  aUo  Y — A.  Herring  also;  besides  there  are  other  ma- 
nures as  well. 

Q.  Lobsters  are  sometimes  used  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  squids. 

Q.  Your  calculation  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  there  being  six 
barrels  of  fish  of  some  description  used  upon  the  land  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  altogether  caplin  Y — A.  No;  principally  caplin,  I  think. 

Q.  You  stated  that  occasionally  Newfoundlanders  lightly  salted  their 
bait  if  they  anticipated  a  long  trip  Y — A.  Yes ;  when  taking  bait  to  the 
French. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  rare  occurrence  Y — A.  Very  rare  indeed. 

Q.  The  usual  course  of  practice  is  to  take  the  bait  fresh,  convey  it  t<y 
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Saint  Pierre,  sell  it  to  the  French ,  who  salt  it  and  use  it  on  the  New- 
foundland Goastf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  abundance  of  bait  upon  the  coast ;  sach 
is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  bait  is  abundant  on  the  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  what  is  the  effect,  supposing  in  any  particular  part  of  the 
coast  the  coves  are  swept  and  thrashed  of  a  large  quantity  of  bait,  upon 
the  fishery  in  that  immediate  neighborhood  f — A.  A  bad  effect,  I  should 
say ;  it  would  have  a  bad  effect. 

Q.  In  what  way  f — A.  Of  course,  by  driving  the  bait  out  of  the  coves 
you  drive  the  fish  out,  and  the  fish  would  leave.  It  is  the  bait  which 
attracts  the  fish  and  brings  it  to  our  shores. 

Q.  As  described  by  you  f — A.  Yes ;  there  cannot  be  a  question  about 
that. 

Q.  Between  Gape  Mary's,  you  say,  and  Fortune  Bay,  inclusive,  there 
is  always  an  abundance  of  herring  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  from  Gape  Bace  northward  there  is  always  an  abundance  of 
herring  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  not  so  abundant  as  within  the  former  limits  f — A.  Not  for  a 
portion  of  the  ground.  From  Gape  Bace  to  Gape  Spear  they  may  not 
be  so  plenty.  But  go  north  from  that  again,  and  there  is  generally 
plenty  in  the  bays.  There  is  plenty  in  Gonception,  Trinity,  Bonavista 
Bays.  Bay  of  Notre  Dame  is  always  full  of  herring  at  the  time  I  have 
named. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  between  Gape  St.  Mary  and  Fortune  Bay, 
inclusive,  there  is  herring  in  abundance  all  the  year  round  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  between  Gape  Bace  and  northward  from  that  as  far  as  Gape 
John,  there  is  an  abundance  during  the  summer  season,  between  May 
and  December ;  that  is  the  case  f — A.  That  is  the  case. 

By  Mr.  Foster  : 

Q.  I  will  read  some  questions  and  answers  that  have  been  made  to 
them,  and  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  understand  them  to  be  true  or 
not: 

Q.  Bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  a  case  where  both  the  rival  houses  behave  dis- 
honestly, and  the  man  too.  I  am  supposing  that  all  behave  honestly.  Each  merchant 
most  make  aU  the  profit  he  can,  ana  must  hold  out  such  inducements  as  are  proper. 
The  fisherman  does  not  want  to  cheat  anybody,  but  only  to  pay  a  reasonable  prioe,  and 
no  more  than  thatf — ^A.  I  do  no  see  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  nsherman, 
for  the  reason  that  the  prices  are  generally  fixed  for  the  whole  season^  and  every  mer- 
chant charges  about  the  same  price. 

Q.  Is  that  true  f — A.  I  think  it  is  pretty  near  the  thing. 

Q.  So  that  if  there  are  two  houses  in  the  same  place  rivals,  they  would  charge  the 
same  price  T — ^A.  They  would  not  compete  by  underselling.  Their  only  competition 
would  be  in  securing  the  best  and  most  reliable  men. 

Q.  Is  that  true  f — A.  I  don't  think  they  consult  ^ach  other,  but  there 
is  an  understanding. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  an  "understanding"! — A.  That  is 
as  to  the  price  of  fish ;  it  is  never  binding  on  the  others.  You  find  the 
merchants  in  St.  John's  and  other  places  have  different  prices. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  principle  or  practice  which  prevails  pretty  largely  else- 
where, or  trying  to  undersell,  does  not  apply  to  Newfoundland  T—A.  Not  to  any  grvat 
extent.  Neither  does  it  in  the  purchase  of  the  produce,  for  they  aU  meet  and  decide 
what  they  will  give.    They  fix  the  price. 

Q.  Is  that  true  f — A.  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  Then  the  merchants,  as  a  body,  act  upon  the  fishermen,  do  they  f — A.  They  decide 
what  prices  will  be  given. 
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Q.  Is  that  trae  f — A.  It  is  not  true. 

Q.  They  oxpeot  all  the  merohaoto  to  oome  up  to  that  T^A.  Well,  they  generally  do. 

Q.  Yoa  talked  aboat  this  particalar  subject  with  Jadge  Bennett, 
since  he  testified  f— A.  Not  since  he  testified.  We  have  talked  over 
matters  becaase  we  have  been  living  at  the  hotel  together,  bat  nothing 
more.  I  have  said  nothing  more  than  any  man  in  Newfoandland  wonld 
tell  yon. 

Q.  Yoa  contradict  the  answers  I  have  read  to  yoaf — A.  In  some 
particnlars.  I  coald  not  say  what  is  the  practice  in  some  parts  of  the 
island,  bat  what  I  have  stated  is  so  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  fh)m  Saint  John's  to  Harbor  Grace  f — A. 
Forty-five  miles, 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  if  any  part  of  Labrador  belongs  to  Newfoanillaad  t — 
A.  I  believe  so. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  Yoa  referred  to  qaantities  of  fish  when  cared,  taken  by  certain 
Americans ;  will  yoa  tell  me  what  is  the  difference  between  the  mode  of 
caring  with  yoa  and  their  mode  of  caring  f — A.  Yes.  Our  mode  of  car- 
ing is  thoroaghly  drying  the  fish ;  it  reqaires  four  or  five  weeks ;  it 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  weather,  but  not  less  than  four  weeks.  The 
American  fish  is  cared  in  two  or  three  days.  Their  fish  is  more  heavily 
salted  than  oars. 

Q.  Will  their  fish  keep  longer  than  years  f — A.  It  will  not  keep  so 
long;  it  will  not  keep  in  a  warm  climate  at  all.  It  is  sent  away,  packed 
in  boxes,  into  the  interior  of  America,  whereas  we  pack  it  for  long  voy- 
ages, and  it  has  to  be  dry  and  hard. 

No.  17. 

James  Oliphanx  Fbaseb,  50  years  of  age,  residing  at  Saint  John's, 
Newfonndland,  an  official  in  the  board  of  works  department,  Newfonnd- 
land,  called  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Question.  Have  you  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fisheries  of 
Newfoandland  t — A.  I  have  a  practical  knowledge. 

Q.  Whence  is  that  knowledge  derived  f — A.  From  having  served  my 
time  as  clerk  in  shop  and  office  in  my  early  years,  from  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  supplying  and  fishery  business  upward  of  twelve  years, 
and  from  general  observation. 

Q.  Did  your  connection  with  the  fishery  business  in  Newfoandland 
entail  on  yon  frequent  visits  to  varions  parts  of  the  Island  f — A.  Yes,  it 
did,  particalarly  between  Placentia  and  Trinity  Bays,  and  of  late  years 
to  portions  of  the  coast  between  Oape  Bay  and  Bay  of  Notre  Dame. 

Q.  That  is  from  Oape  Bay  to  Oape  BacCi  thence  to  Notre  Dame  Bay  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  the  parties  reside  who  prosecute  the  fishing  on  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  t — A.  They  reside  all  along  the  coast  in  the  various 
inlets  and  harbors  and  coves,  in  small  communities,  small  settlements. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  from  the  shore  is  the  fishery  prosecuted  f — 
A.  It  is  prosecuted  generally  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore ; 
never  over  three  miles,  excepting  in  very  rare  instances,  where  a  small 
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fishery  is  carried  ou  oq  banks  off  Gape  Ballard,  near  Cape  Race,  and 
Mistaken  Point,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Saint  Pierre.    I  forget  the  name  of  the  bank. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  fish  taken  by  the  people 
of  Newfoundland  between  Bamea  Islands  and  Qairpon  ontside  what  may 
be  termed  the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  A  very  small  fractional  part  is 
taken— I  am  certain  not  more  than  6,000  to  8,000  quintals — outside  the 
three  miles,  as  far  as  I  am  informed  or  ever  heard. 

Q.  Then  the  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  as  practiced  by  Newfoandland- 
ers,  is  an  inshore  fishery  f — -A.  It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  bank  or  deep-sea  fishery  t — A. 
Not  a  practical  knowledge. 

Q.  It  has  not  been  prosecuted  since  your  day  in  Newfoundland  T — A. 
It  has  not  been  prosecuted  by  Newfoundlanders  for  upwards  of  35 
years  I  know,  except  this  year,  when  six  vessels  were  fitted  oat,  and  ' 
last  year  when  four  were  fitted  out.  That  fishery  has  been  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  French,  and  a  very  small  namber  from 
Nova  Scotia.  It  was  formerly  prosecuted  extensively  by  Newfound- 
landers. 

Q.  Upwards  of  35  years  ago  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  previous  to  that  from  the  west  coast  of  England  f — ^A.  Tes, 
so  I  believe. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  inshore  fishery  of  which  you  have  spoken  as  being 
prosecuted  by  Newfoundlanders,  with  what  appliances  and  in  what  way 
is  it  carried  on  T — A.  It  is  prosecuted  with  jigs,  hook  and  line,  cod 
seines,  bnltows,  and  cod  nets.    I  think  that  embraces  the  appliances. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  cod  fishery. — A.  Yes,  the  cod  fishery. 

Q.  The  nets  are  set  off  from  the  shore  t — A.  The  cod  seine  is  also  a 
net.  The  cod  net  is  set  in  and  out  from  the  shore.  The  fish  mesh  in  it 
as  they  traverse  the  shore. 

Q.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  the  cod  seine  usedf — A.  The  cod 
seine  is  used  during  the  presence  of  caplin  on  the  coast— during  what  we 
call  the  caplin  school — when  the  fish  are  attracted  to  the  shore,  and  are 
very  abundant.  The  cod  seine  is  used  to  inclose  them,  and  they  are 
taken  from  such  seines  into  skiffs. 

Q.  Supposing  caplin  to  have  been  much  disturbed  on  the  coast,  could 
the  cod  seine  be  much  used  to  advantage,  or  are  the  codfish  disturbed 
also! — A.  The  cod  seine  is  not  used  then.  The  fish  go  into  deep  water. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  the  cod  seine  can  then  be  used. 

Q.  The  cod  seine  is  only  used  during  the  presence  of  the  caplin 
school,  and  is  a  great  advantage  when  caplin  is  quite  close  in  along  the 
shore! — A.  Yes,  and  the  fish  attracted  to  it. 

Q.  We  have  heard  that  herring,  caplin,  and  squid  are  the  bait  used  by 
Newfoundlanders  ? — A.  Yes,  they  are. 

Q.  When  does  herring  come  in  to  the  eastern  coast? — A.  It  strikes 
in  between  Cape  Kace  and  northward.  We  count  upon  it  coming  in 
April  and  it  continues  there  till  well  on  in  December. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  eastern  coast  f — A.  On  the  coast  between  St.  Mary's 
Bay  and  from  that  north. 

Q.  From  Cape  Eace  north  to  Quirpou  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  strikes  in  in  April  and  continues  to  December? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  all  that  time  there  is  abundance  of  herring? — A.  Abundance 
of  herring.  In  Placentia  and  St.  Mark's  Bays  it  is  to  be  bad  in  great 
abundance  in  the  spring,  but  the  great  home  of  the  herring  is  certainly 
Fortune  Bay,  where  it  is  to  be  had  in  immense  quantities  during  the 
whole  winter. 
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Q.  Herriug  is  the  bait  first  used  by  the  liahermeD  in  the  spring  f — A. 

It  18. 

Q.  And  then  caplin  come  in  about  when? — ^A.  From  5th  to  15th  Jane* 

Q.  Continuing  till  when  ? — A.  Daring  Ave  or  six  weeks,  sometimes 
longer ;  but  that  is  the  caplin  season. 

Q.  Squid  come  about  when  f — A.  About  15th  to  20th  July. 

Q.  And  continue  till  when? — A.  Sometimes  till  November — the  sqaid 
season  lasts  till  November — but  generally  to  the  end  of  October. 

Q.  So  there  is  always  a  sufficiency  of  bait  on  the  coast  f — A.  There  is 
always  sufficient  bait  on  the  coast. 

Q.  In  what  craft  is  the  cod  fishery  carried  on  by  the  Newfoundlanders f 
— ^A.  It  is  carried  on  in  small  punts  with  two  hands,  in  cod-seine  skifb, 
which  attend  on  cod-seiners,  in  small  jacks  carrying  from  5  to  10  quin- 
tals, partially  decked ;  and  in  large  boats,  decked,  of  from  15  to  35  tons. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  where  these  several  classes  of  craft  respectively 
ftsh  f — A.  The  smaller  class  fish  near  the  shore.  The  cod-seiners  very 
often  fish  among  the  small  craft.  The  small  description  of  jacks  fish 
pretty  much  on  the  same  ground,  but  sometimes  start  a  little  out.  The 
large  craft  are  enabled  to  follow  the  fish  from  place  to  place,  wherever 
it  naay  be  most  abundant.    They  all  fish  pretty  much  on  the  same  ground. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  Commissioners  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
namber  of  the  different  classes  of  boats — the  number  in  each  class  f — A. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so,  because  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  smaller  boats  assist  the  larger  boats,  and  enable  them  to  work 
the  voyage,  by  setting  ont  nets,  procuring  bait,  obtaining  wood  and  wa- 
ter, transporting  stores  from  the  shore  to  the  vessels,  and  so  on.  I  could 
not  give  you  an  estimate. 

Q.  Do  the  large  craft  you  have  spoken  of  go  down  to  the  Labrador 
coast  to  fish  f — A.  A  considerable  portion  of  them  do. 

Q.  They  prosecute  the  fishery  for  a  short  time  in  Newfoundland  and 
then  go  down  to  Labrador  ? — ^A.  They  do.  They  catch  a  portion  of  the 
early  fish  on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  in  which  case  they  land  the  New- 
foandland-caught  fish,  and  leave  them  to  be  made  during  their  absence 
on  Labrador. 

Q.  By  the  census  return,  which  has  been  put  in,  I  see  there  are  14,653 
termed  large  boats,  from  4  to  15  quintals;  are  these  what  you  term 
pants  f — A.  They  are  punts,  cod-seine  skiffs,  and  the  small  description 
of  jacks. 

Q.  These  are  all  engaged  in  the  cod-fishing  f — A.  They  are,  as  1  have 
stated. 

Q.  Some  in  attendance  upon  other  boats  f— A.  Yes ;  a  large  portion 
of  them  are  in  attendance  npon  larger  boats. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  as  to  whether  United  States  codfish  have  been  im- 
ported into  the  island  of  Newfoundland  f — A.  I  am  aware  that  they  have 
been.  I  learn  it  from  personal  observation.  I  have  seen  fish  landed, 
and  been  informed  generally  by  American  captains  that  they  do  now 
sell  their  small  fish  in  ports  of  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  from  your  own  knowledge  or  information,  as  to 
what  has  been  obtained  by  them  for  the  small  fish  f — ^A.  The  prices,  as 
stated  to  me  by  American  captains  and  purchasers  in  Newfoundland, 
range  from  7«.  to  Us.  per  quintal  of  112  pounds. 

Q.  Those  small  fish  heretofore  were  thrown  overboard  f — A.  So  Ameri- 
can captains  informed  me.  They  threw  overboard  all  fish  under  28 
inches  in  length  as  taken  from  the  water,  and  22  inches  as  split. 

Q.  Have  any  American  captains  informed  you  as  to  the  quantity  of 
small  fish  heretofore  thrown  overboard  by  them  f — A.  Yes. 

37  F 
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Q.  What  have  they  said  to  yoa  f — A.  A  namber  of  American  captains 
gave  me  their  ideas  and  sentiments.  I  think  an  average  of  aboat  250 
quintals  for  every  two  trips  made  by  bankers  would  be  about  theqaaD- 
tity  they  gave  me  to  understand  would  be  thrown  overboard.  An  aver- 
age of  250  quintals  for  every  two  schooner  loads. 

Q.  Two  cod-fishing  voyages  f — A.  Yes,  two  loads. 

Q.  That  would  be  125  quintals  a  voyage  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Have  you  from  any  source  whatever,  and,  if  so,  from  what  soarce, 
any  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of  American  bankers  this  year  engaged 
in  prosecuting  the  deep  sea  fishing  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  f—A« 
The  only  knowledge  I  have  on  that  question  is  that  I  derive  from  two 
sources — ^from  our  own  people  resident  on  the  coast  and  from  Americaa 
captains.  I  am  quite  sure  in  my  own  mind,  from  the  information  obtained 
from  our  people,  that  there  are  500  of  these  vessels  baiting  ou  our  shore. 
I  assert  on  the  information  of  American  captains,  one  particularly ;  I 
will  only  quote  him. 

Q.  Who  is  thatf — A.  Captain  Campbell,  of  the  Caroline,  belonging 
to  Gloucester. 

Q.  What  did  he  state  to  you  ? — A.  He  gave  me  particalars  of  the 
places  where  the  vessels  were  fitted  out,  American  bankers. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  what  information  he  gave  yon  on  this  sub- 
ject.— A.  He  told  me  there  were  from  Oloucester,  700  vessels ;  Beverley, 
75;  Marblehead,  30 ;  Plymouth  and  Kingston,  30;  Frovincetown,  200; 
from  Dartmouth,  Eastport,  Portland,  and  Booth  Bay  he  could  not  tell. 
The  whole  number  he  gave  was  1,035.  He  felt  sure,  be  said,  that  three- 
fourths  of  those  vessels  all  fish  upon  the  Banks  off  Newfoundland,  and 
bait  on  our  coast. 

Q.  He  informed  you  that  three-fourths  of  those  vessels  fished  on  the 
Banks  off  Newfoundland  and  in  our  bays  and  coves  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  recently,  and  during  this  summer's  fishing  season,  visited 
many  places  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  other  than  St.  John's  f— A. 
I  have,  recently,  between  Cape  Bace,  New  Harbor,  and  Trinity  Bay,  and 
before  that  between  Bamea  Islands  and  St.  Mary's  Bay. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  American  fishing-vessels  during  the  summer  on 
our  coast  and  in  the  coves  and  harbors  f — A.  I  did  this  summer,  almost 
everywhere  I  went,  in  great  numbers. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  f — A.  A  number  of  them  were  at  anchor  in 
little  coves  and  harbors,  a  number  were  under  sail  coming  in  and  going 
out,  and  obtaining  fresh  bait  and  ice. 

Q.  How  did  they  obtain  the  ice  f — A.  They  purchased  it. 

Q.  From  the  Newfoundlanders  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  How  did  they  obtain  bait f— A.  They  obtained  it  partly  by  pur- 
chasing it  from  our  people  and  partly  by  catching  it  themselves. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  information  went,  and  your  own  observation,  would 
they  obtain  an  ample  supply  of  bait  f — A.  O,  yes.  Captains  informed 
me  they  obtained  a  good  supply  of  bait 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  regards  the  effect  of  supplying 
bait  to  Americans,  as  you  have  described,  upon  the  coastal  fishery  of 
Newfoundland  f — A.  Yes,  I  have.  Its  effect  is  very  injurious ;  I  have 
no  doubt  upon  that  question.  To  drive  the  bait  away  firom  the  small 
coves  resorted  to  by  our  small  fishermen  makes  codfish  scarce  there,  and 
they  cannot  follow  it.  When  the  bait  leaves  the  shore,  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  fish  will  leave  it  also.  So  these  fishermen  are  in  great  straits, 
very  often  waiting  day  after  day  for  a  supply  of  bait  to  renew  the  fish- 
ery. 
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Q.  Then  the  effect  would  be  that  the  driving  away  of  the  bait  or  dis- 
turbing of  the  bait  would  cause  a  variation  in  the  fishery,  that  instead 
of  a  continuous  fishery  there  would  be  a  variable  fishery! — ^A.  Certainly. 
The  codfish  would  leave  the  coast,  or  little  harbors  and  places  where 
our  men  are  accustomed  to  fish,  and  would  not  return  for  a  few  days, 
not  until  the  bait  returned. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantage  to  Newfoundlanders  to  have  the 
privilege  of  selling  bait  to  American  fishermen — a  real,  substantial  ad- 
vantage to  the  colouy  f — A.  Traffic  is  generally  profitable  on  both  sides, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  not  so ;  the  benefits  are  almost  wholly  on  one  side. 

Q.  How  is  that! — A.  Those  engaged  in  collecting  bait  for  the  Ameri- 
cans lose  more  than  they  get  for  the  little  bait  they  sell  to  American 
fishermen. 

Q.  How  is  that  f — ^A.  If  they  were  to  follow  their  usual  vocations  of 
the  fishery  I  am  quite  certain  tbey  would  obtain  a  larger  amount  of 
value  by  pursuing  the  cod  fishery  than  the  little  they  get  from  their 
dealings  with  the  Americans  in  bait.  It  is  an  absolute  nonentity  to  our 
fishery,  except  for  the  injury  it  does. 

Q.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  you  think  that  the  sale  of  bait  to  American 
fishermen  and  their  taking  bait  on  the  coast  are  seriously  detrimental 
to  the  fisheries  generally  f — A.  I  am  very  well  convinced  upon  that 
point.  If  it  is  detrimental  to  the  fisheries  it  is  also  detrimental  to  the 
fishermen. 

Q.  According  to  Gaptain  Campbell  it  would  appear  three-fourths  of 
that  1,000  American  fishing-vessels  fish  on  the  banks,  bait  on  our  shores 
and  land  codfish  there,  250  quintals  for  two  trips;  have  you  figured  up 
the  amount  that  would  make  in  a  season  of  small  fish  sold  by  Americans 
to  our  people  f — A.  175,000  quintals,  say  for  700  vessels,  at  |2,  equal  to 
$350,000. 

Q.  That  is  according  to  Gaptain  Gampbell's  statement,  that  250 
quintals  of  small  fish  would  be  caught,  probably,  upon  every  two  bank- 
tripe! — A.  It  is  upon  information  derived  from  Gaptain  Campbell  and 
other  American  bankers. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  quantity  of  fish  is  sold  on  the  coast 
DOW,  from  your  own  information  f — ^A.  I  cannot  say  it  is,  but  I  have 
been  informed  that  American  captains  intend  to  sell  it  hereafter  instead 
of  throwing  it  away. 

Q.  Have  you  been  informed,  also,  that  they  do  sell  it  now  f — ^A.  I 
have  been  informed  they  do  sell  a  large  portion.  I  cannot  tell  what 
quantity. 

Q.  Have  you  from  American  captains  received  at  any  time  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  advantages  or  benefits  of  their  being  able  to  bait  upon 
the  Newfoundland  shores  f — ^A.  Tes;  masters  of  American  vessels  have 
informed  me  it  would  be  impossible  to  prosecute  the  bauk  fishery  now 
if  deprived  of  facilities  to  bait  on  the  Newfoundland  coast ;  that  formerly 
they  could  depend  oh  a  limited  supply  of  fresh  squid  on  the  banks,  but 
in  later  years — latterly — it  was  unreliable,  and  it  was  not  to  be  had. 

Q.  Formerly  they  could  rely  on  getting  a  certain  quantity  of  squid  on 
the  banks,  but  not  so  in  late  years  f — A.  Not  so  in  later  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  information  derived  from  American  captains 
as  to  what  substitute  they  used  upon  the  banks  for  the  bait  of  herring, 
squid,  or  oaplin  f — A.  Yes ;  American  captains  informed  me  they  used 
dams  and  pogies,  and  what  they  call  shack. 

Q.  What  is  shack  f — A.  They  explained  further  that  shack  was  cod 
roe  and  halibut.    That  that  was  the  bait  they  formerly  used,  but  this 
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bait  woald  not  oatch  fish  as  fresh  bait  would.    We  know  that  is  tnie. 
Salt  bait  will  not  catch  fish  equally  as  well  as  fresh  bait. 

Q.  Was  the  shack  salted  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  yoa  took  a  namber  of  affidavits  from  varions  parties 
aloDfr  the  coast  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  in  regard  to  this  sab- 
lect  t — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Yon  are  duly  authorized  to  administer  an  oath  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  your  services  retained  by  the  government  in  Newfound- 
land for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  different  parts  of  the  island,  betwesD 
Bamea  Islands  and  Bonavista  Bay  f — ^A.  Yes,  they  were. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  eliciting  information  from  the  people  f — ^A.  Yee^ 
with  respect  to  this  inquiry. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  a  great  number  of  coves  and  settlements  and  parties 
between  these  two  points  to  which  you  have  referred  f — ^A.  A  great 
number. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  number  of  depositions  from  them  f — A.  A  ooosid- 
erable  number  of  depositions. 

Q.  Some  in  each  cove  f — A.  I  cannot  say  I  visited  eveiry  settlement 

Q.  Generally  along  the  coast  f — A.  Generally  along  the  coast. 

Q.  Were  these  depositions  the  result  of  questions  put  by  yoa  f — A. 
Yes ;  they  were  answers  given  to  questions  I  put. 

Q.  Any  prompting  on  your  part  as  regards  taking  the  depositions f^ 
A.  I  did  not  prompt. 

Q.  Why! — A.  The  people  did  not  require  to  be  prompted.  They 
were  as  much  interested  in  the  matter  as  I  was,  and  as  ready  to  give 
information  as  I  was  to  receive  it. 

Q.  Then  these  depositions  contain  the  simple  statements  of  those  par- 
ties in  reply  to  questions  put  by  you! — A.  They  do. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of  Newfoundland  T— 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  For  several  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  not  so  now  f — A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  statistics  of  the  country 
generally! — A.  I  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  them. 

Q.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  from  the  customs  returns  and  genera) 
statistical  information  available  to  you  of  the  value  of  the  fish  taken  by 
the  people  of  Newfoundland  between  Bamea  Islands,  on  the  southern 
coast,  and  Quirpon,  on  the  northeast  point! — A.  I  consider  that  the 
quantity  of  fish  taken  on  that  coast  is  from  900,000  to  1,000,000  quin- 
tals per  annum. 

Q.  Judge  Bennett  has  stated  that  he  considers  about  15,000  men  are 
employed  in  taking  that  fish! — A.  fCe  has  come  pretty  near  the  mark, 
I  think.  I  have  gone  carefully  into  the  statistics  with  regard  to  popu- 
lation, and  I  find  15,500  odd  are  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  cod  fishery 
between  these  points. 

Q  That  is,  in  taking  fish  ! — A.  In  catching  fish ;  15,524, 1  think,  is 
pretty  nearly  the  number  engaged. 

Q.  You  have  calculated  it  most  carefully  ! — A.  I  have  taken  the  cen- 
sus return  and  I  find  the  number  of  fishermen  catching  codfish  in  New- 
foundland between  Ramea  Island  and  Quirpon  as  follows : 

District  Barges  and  L.Poile 910 

Fortune  Bay 1,134 

Burin  1.7€7 

Placentia,  St.Mary'8 2,956 

Ferryland l,60i 

Twilinifate  Fogo 1,16S 
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District  BonaTista 1,463 

Trinity 1,484 

Bay  de  Verde 844 

Harbor  Grace 333 

Port  de  Grace 668 

Harbor  Main 613 

St.  John's  East 80 

St.  John's  West 666 

16,624 

That  is  pretty  nearly  a  reflex  of  the  men  fishing  on  the  shore  of  each 
district  in  the  island. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Oalt : 

Q.  Do  the  same  men  care  the  fish  f — A.  The  catchers  do  not  care  the 
fish. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  There  is  a  large  uamber  of  other  people  engaged  in  caring  the 
fish  f — A.  A  large  number. 

Q.  Have  yoa  made  an  estimate  of  what  qaantity  of  fish  is  taken  on 
the  Labrador  coast  on  an  average  f — A.  I  believe  that  the  annaal  catch 
in  lAbrador,  taking  one  year  with  another,  is  about  400,000  qaintals. 

Q.  How  many  people  are  engaged  there  in  catching  fish  f — A.  About 
8,500  in  catching  fish  on  the  Labrador  coast. 

Q.  Some  fish  for  a  little  time  in  Newfoundland  and  then  go  down  to 
Labrador  to  fish  during  the  rest  of  the  season  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  the  number  of  persons  who  leave  New- 
foundland for  the  Labrador  fishery  every  year! — A.  I  could  not  make 
op  any  statement,  because  it  occasionally  happens  that  whole  house- 
holds go  down  with  the  heads  of  families — shut  up  their  dwellings  on 
the  shore  and  go  down  to  Labrador  to  spend  the  summer — the  whole 
family  in  many  cases.  In  addition  to  these  a  large  number  are  engaged 
for  the  purpose  of  making  fish — coopers  and  servants  to  work  the  fish- 
ery.   I  could  not  state  the  number. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  about  $1,000,000  is  a  fair  estimate  of  what 
is  consumed  by  the  people  on  the  coast  of  fish  and  fish  products ;  what 
is  your  opinion? — A.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  estimate. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  over  and  above  that  ? — A.  It  is  pretty  nearly  the 
amount  that  is  consumed.  I  conclude  there  are  180,000  quintals  of  cod- 
fish used,  which,  at  $4  |)er  quintal,  would  amount  to  $720,000.  I  con- 
clude that  150,000  bairels  of  herring  are  used,  which,  at  $1  per  barrel, 
would  amount  to  $150,000.  For  bait,  of  which  there  is  a  very  large 
qaantity  used,  and  for  agricultural  purposes,  I  believe  thereare  $105,000 
worth  used.  That  is  a  total  of  $1,035,000.  I  think  it  is  very  correctly 
stated. 

Q.  This  estimate  is  made  up  after  careful  consideration  and  observa- 
tloD,  and  having  due  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  people  and  surround- 
ing; circumstances  f — A.  Yes :  it  has  been  so  made  up. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  the  Waahington  Treaty  came  into  effect  in  New- 
foundland, so  far  as  a<lmitting  the  United  States  to  the  privileges  con- 
ceded to  her  by  the  treaty  f — A.  It  came  into  operation  in  July,  187 1, 
by  a  proclamation  of  the  governor. 

Q.  When  was  it  accepted  and  proclaimed  in  Newfoundland  t — A.  I 
am  not  quite  certain ;  in  1873  or  1874 

Q.  Then  between  July,  1871  and  1873,  or  1874,  Americans  enioyed  the 
privileges  conceded  to  them  by  the  treaty,  but  Newfoundland  did 
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notf— A.  That  is  the  case;  Ist  Jane,  1874,  I  think  is  the  time  the 
treaty  was  proclaimed  in  Newfoandland. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  duties  in  that  period, 
imposed  upon  Newfoundland  imports  into  the  United  States  as  regards 
articles  now  free  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  f — A.  I  have  prepared  a 
statement  which  shows  the  amount. 

Q.  WiU  you  read  itf— A.  The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Duties  on  exports,  the  produce  of  the  fisheries,  to  the  United  States. 


1871. 

1879. 

1873. 

1874. 

Total. 

Duty. 

•AsHef 
datj. 

Dry  codfish 

Cove  fiih 

Q(2t. 
4367 

DoUt. 
17470 

qa*, 

8544 

DoVt. 
34176 

QtU. 
9544 
20 
035 

25114 

28 

106 

1848 
405 
227 

Doll*. 

42194 

30 

10795 

75342 
196 
106 

3696 

1620 

32060 

QO* 

4500 

300 

410 

4600 

DoU*. 

21372 

510 

6154 

13800 

26965  lbs. 
160  brls 
4245  brls. 

65998 
680 
16680  lbs. 

66961  lbs. 
3229  brls. 
147715 

SOe.  p.  100  lbs. 
11.50  per  bri. 
13.00 

fl.OO 
12.00 
SOe.  per  100. 

dOo.  per  100. 
ll.SOperbrL 
90  per  eent. 

MZi. 
$13482L» 

Maci 

Salmon  (tiercel)  . . 
Herrings,  pickled 
(barrels) 

Iffsftk  Ami 

711 

15931 

408 

30 

11794 

47794 

3664 

30 

1074 

19653 
244 

279 

17184 

58957 

1952 

279 

12739^00 

65B9B.00 
136a  00 

Tongues,  sounds .. 
Halibut 

•  •  •  ■ 

205 
369 
238 

411 
2956 

3820(> 

20B.oe 

4K«) 

Trout 

193 

1544 
29575 

1865 
342 

15080 
47880 

463100 

Cod  oil  (tons) 

Cod  roes  (barrels) . 

Beflnedoil 

Blubber 

S954a0» 

46 
5 

9900 
80 

198 
11 

39600 
176 

159 

39595 

901 

4780 
16 

86175 
279 

40  per  eent. 
90  per  eent 

344m  00 
54.40 

128185  50 

Q.  Now,  can  yon  give  to  this  Oommission  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  bait  obtained  by  the  American  Bank  fishermen  from 
the  Newfoundland  shore  T — A.  I  estimate  that  there  are  about  500  ves^ 
sels.  I  would  not  say  the  700,  as  enumerated  by  some  American  cap- 
tains, because  that  is  speculative,  but  I  think  there  are  certainly  500, 
and  I  estimate  200  barrels  to  a  vessel.  The  pay  averages  $20  for  the 
first  baiting,  and  from  $15  to  $20  for  the  subsequent  ones.  The  last  is 
perhaps  $25.  Well,  on  the  average  those  vessels  pay  $80  during  the 
season  for  their  bait.  That  is  $80  for  each  vessel.  Five  hundred  ves- 
sels at  $80  give  you  $40,000. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  amount  paid  for  the  bait  for  the 
season! — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  That  is  for  the  Bank  fishing  T— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  Now,  what  would  a  corresponding  quantity  of  bait  cost,  supposing 
it  was  brought  by  the  American  fishermen  from  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Dana.  Is  that  without  reference  to  its  value  in  the  market  or  its 
quality  f 

Mr.  Whitewat.  I  am  assuming  the  same  quantity,  quality,  and  de- 
scription. 

Witness.  As  to  the  quantity,  I  can  speak.  The  same  quantity,  I  am 
informed  by  American  captains,  would  cost  an  average  of  $6.00  par 
barrel.  That  would  be  $600,000  it  would  cost  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  equal  to  $600,000  per  annum  that  they  would  pay  for  the  same 
quantity  of  bait  for  the  Bank  fishery. 

Q.  According  to  your  estimate,  it  is  $40,000  now  f — A.  That  is  what 
I  believe. 

Q.  Now  state  the  difference  between  the  quality  of  the  bait  they 
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woald  get.    What  bait  woald  they  get  on  American  coast  ? — A.  They 
would  get  salt  bait.    In  Newfoundland  they  would  get  fresh  bait. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  two  baits  f — A.  As  re- 
gards what? 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  them  as  to  carrying  on  the 
fishery  ? — A.  There  would  be  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  salt 
and  the  fresh  bait.  The  codfish  will  not  eat  the  salt  bait  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  fresh.  This  was  ascertained  time  after  time  by  our  peo- 
ple, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  using  the  salt  bait,  they  would  catch 
less  fish. 

Q.  Well,  now,  are  yon  aware  as  to  whether  all  those  American  ves- 
sels which  come  upon  the  coast  for  bait  enter  at  the  custom-honses  or 
not,  or  do  they  all  pay  light  dues  or  notf — A.  I  am  well  informed  that 
they  do  not  all  enter  at  the  custom-houses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do 
not  do  so  where  they  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  the  great  majority  of  them  pay  light-dues, 
or  are  you  aware  of  the  fact?— A.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Americans  that  visit  the  coast  for  bait  do  not  pay 
light-dues,  do  not  call  at  the  custom-houses,  and  do  not  enter  their  cod- 
fish, but  keep  away  from  the  custom-houses  as  far  as  they  can. 

Q.  Well,  having  been  connected  with  the  fisheries,  have  you  made  up 
any  estimates  as  regards  the  profits  of  the  business? — A.  I  have  not 
made  up  any  estimate.  I  am  pretty  well  informed  what  the  profits  have 
been  in  the  past.  I  kept  a  number  of  boats  and  supplied  them  in  full. 
The  result  of  those  boats'  fishing  was  generally  that  one  third  of  the 
catch  was  profits.  We  would  consider  ourselves  very  badly  off  if  opera- 
tions did  not  leave  thirtv-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  clear  of  all  ex- 
penses. 

Q.  And  you  have  carried  on  the  fisheries  in  every  way,  with  every 
description  of  craft  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  I  believe  Mr.  Munn  swore  to  an  affidavit  before  you  relative  to 
the  fishery,  and  exhibiting  the  profits  ? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Munn  is  carrying  on  a  very  large  business  in  Newfound- 
land ? — A.  Yes;  in  Harbor  Grace,  one  of  the  largest  if  not  the  largest. 
1  think  the  largest. 

Q.  That  statement  of  his  was  sworn  to  before  you  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  my 
presence. 

Q.  And  have  you  investigated  it  thoroughly  with  him  ? — A.  I  have 
examined  it  very  carefully. 

Q.  Do  you  concur  with  him  in  that  statement  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  the 
statement  is  exactly  what  it  was  represented  in  his  books.  He  made  it 
up  from  his  books. 

Q.  He  made  it  up  from  actual  accounts  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Well,  what  are  the  principal  markets  for  Newfoundland  codfish  ? — 
A.  Brazil  is  the  principal  market.  Fully  one-fourth  of  the  whole  catch 
goes  there ;  of  our  whole  catch  of  shore  fish,  that  is  between  the  points 
yoQ  have  alluded  to  to-day,  between  Cape  Bay  and  Bameau. 

Q.  Would  you  say  from  Cape  Bay  to  Quirpon  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  one  fourth  goes  to  Brazil,  tliat  is  of  your  best  cured  fish. 
What  other  markets  have  you  ? — A.  We  have  the  Mediterranean  mar- 
kets for  our  bulk  fish,  Britain  for  our  bulk  fish,  and  the  West  Indies, 
British  and  foreign,  for  our  lower  grades  of  fish. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  caplin  coming  in  at  certain  five  or  six  weeks  of 
the  season.    Gould  yon  inform  me  why  the  caplin  come  in  ?    Do  they 
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come  to  spawn  or  what  is  the  cause  t — A.  I  think  it  is  to  spawn.  I  bdiere 
so.  I  have  seen  their  spawn  in  great  qaantities  mixed  with  sand  on 
the  sea-shore.  Grenerally  yon  find  the  spawn  very  abandaot  oo  the 
shore. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  I  forget  whether  yon  told  ns  yon  were  a  native! — ^A.  I  did  not  tell 
yon.    I  am  not  a  native. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  born  t — A.  In  New  Brunswick. 

Q.  You  came  to  Newfoundland  at  what  age  t — A.  I  came  there  very 
young.    I  was  about  14, 1  think. 

Q.  And  you  went  into  some  place  of  business? — A.  Yes,  I  went  into 
the  office  of  a  merchant  in  Saint  John's. 

Q.  What  merchant  I — A.  John  Stuart. 

Q.  Of  what  firm  ? — ^A.  Of  the  firm  of  Bennie,  Stuart  &  Go. 

Q.  Is  that  firm  in  existence! — A.  >io, 

Q.  For  how  many  years  did  you  remain  a  clerk  there  t — A.  I  do  not 
remember  how  many  years. 

Q.  Give  UR  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect. — A.  I  think  I  was  in  the 
office  4  or  5  years. 

Q.  What  business  were  you  doing  ? — A.  I  was  keeping  the  books. 

Q.  What  business  was  the  firm  doing! — A.  It  was  largely  engaged  in 
supplying  for  the  fisheries. 

Q.  Did  they  own  boats  themselves  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  employed  men  and  supplied  stores  ! — A.  Yes,  they  sap- 
plied  stores. 

Q.  Did  they  emjiloy  men  themselves  ! — A.  The  men  were  shipped  in 
their  office  to  prosecute  the  fisheries.  We  had  our  regular  shipping-pa- 
pers drawn  out. 

Q.  Did  they  have  a  shipping-office  or  merely  ship  the  men  they  em- 
ployed ! — A.  They  had  no  shipping-office ;  it  is  all  done  in  the  merchaota' 
offices. 

Q.  He  shipi>ed  them  himself! — A.  Well,  he  did  so  for  his  large  deal- 
ers. The  large  dealers  would  represent  him  in  selecting  men,  and  he 
would  bring  them  into  the  office  and  they  would  be  shipped. 

Q.  They  would  be  engaged  to  fish  for  the  season  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Generally  was  it  for  the  half  year! — A.  It  was  for  the  season, 
which  difiers  in  different  places 

Q.  How  was  he  shipped  ! — A.  A  man  was  generally  shipped  to  the 
master  ot  the  boat,  not  naming  the  boat,  but  naming  the  master. 

Q.  And  he  was  bound  by  the  contract  to  prosecute  this  business  ontil 
October,  though  there  might  be  a  change  in  the  master  ! — A.  I  do  not 
know  about  that.    It  is  a  question  of  law. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  it  read  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  By  whom  was  he  paid ! — A.  The  account  was  made  up  in  the 
office  and  the  balance  struck  by  the  accountant,  and  they  would  bepaid 
by  the  firm  of  Benuie,  Stuart  &  Go. 

Q.  And  you  also  supplied  them  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  supplied  them  with  the  outfit  to  prosecute  the  fisheries,  and 
you  also  supplied  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life  for  their  families, 
didn't  you  ! — A.  Well,  that  was  optional.  They  did  not  always  get 
what  they  required  in  that  way,  but  there  were  very  liberal  advances 
made. 

Q.  You  mean  of  the  necessaries  of  life! — A.  Sometimes,  and  some- 
times the  men  would  be  young  men  and  would  not  require  it. 
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Q.  Well,  in  this  case,  who  owned  the  boats  f — A«  The  planters  owned 
the  boats. 

Q.  That  is,  jour  dealers  t — A.  Yes. 

Q,  For  instance,  the  firm  of  Beouie,  Stuart  &  Co.! — A.  No;  they 
were  the  merchants. 

Q.  Well,  the  men  that  were  hired  did  not  own  the  boats  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  were  the  middlemen  that  owned  the  boats  and  that  engaged 
the  crew  outside  and  broaght  them  into  the  office  of  the  merchant? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  It  was  a  sort  of  middleman  who  owned  the  boats  and  would  en- 
gage the  crew.     Who  paid  him  for  the  boats  ? — A.  Whom  f 

Q.  The  middleman. — ^A.  I  do  not  think  he  required  pay  for  the  boat. 
That  question  does  not  appear  to  me  to  come  up. 

Mr.  Dana.  I  beg  you  will  understand  that  yon  are  not  to  determine 
whether  a  question  is  proper  to  be  put  or  not. 

Witness.  I  want  merely  to  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Dana.  If  you  will  answer  directly,  without  thinking  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  answer,  we  will  get  along  a  great  deal  better.  Now 
you  say  the  boats  are  owned  by  the  middleman  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  he  goes  by  ?  What  do  they  call  him  on  the 
island  f — A.  They  call  him  a  planter. 

Q.  Well,  how  does  the  planter  get  paid  for  the  use  of  his  boat? — A. 
He  gets  half  the  catch  of  the  fishermen. 

Q.  Does  he  go  with  them  f — ^A.  Sometimes  he  does  and  sometimes  he 
does  not. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  difference  f — A.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence. It  makes  him  a  sharesmau  if  he  goes,  to  the  extent  of  half  his 
catch. 

Q.  If  he  does  not  go  with  them  he  gets  half  the  catch  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  furnishes  the  seines  f  ^A.  He  furnishes  them. 

Q.  And  does  half  the  catch  cover  all  he  furnishes  f — A.  Yes ;  it  is 
supposed  to  cover  all  he  furnishes. 

Q.  That  is  the  boat  and  seine  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  he  furnish  provisions  ? — A.  He  does— all  the  provisions  for 
the  voyage. 

Q.  Yon  mean  all  the  consumable  provisions,  what  they  eat  and 
driok?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  lines  and  all  that  f — A.  Yes,  quite  so. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  sell  to  the  middleman  ?  These  planters,  did  you  and 
other  like  firms  sell  to  them  the  provisions  for  the  voyage  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  how  were  the  men  paid  that  came  in  and  shipped — the  men 
that  were  brought  in  by  the  planter  and  shipped  ?— A.  They  were  paid 
one-half  their  fish,  that  is  one-half  their  catch.  If  there  were  seven  men 
in  the  boat,  each  man  got  one-fourteenth  of  the  produce  of  the  fish. 

Q.  Was  everything  furnished  to  them  f — A.  Everything  for  working 
the  boat.  Their  own  wearing-gear  would  of  course  be  paid  for  by  them- 
aelves. 

Q.  But  the  eatables,  the  diet,  all  that  was  furnished  by  the  middle- 
man t — A.  It  was. 

Q.  One-half  of  the  catch  you  say  belonged  to  them  f — A.  One-half 
their  catch  belonged  to  them. 

Q.  Was  each  man's  catch  counted  separately  f — A.  Well,  sometimes 
tiiey  cut  their  tails.  In  that  case  each  man  takes  half  what  he  himself 
catches. 

Q.  Otherwise  they  throw  all  together,  or  two  or  three  do  so  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Bat  the  result  is  the  same,  that  the  crew  get  one-half  and  the  other 
half  goes  to  the  middleman  or  the  boat  owner? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  yoa  sold  to  these  fishermen  their  provisions,  the  necessaries 
of  life  for  their  families,  while  they  were  gone,  didn't  you  t — A.  To  a 
limited  extent  that  is  true,  but  the  planter  generally  took  charge  of  that 
part. 

Q.  How  do  yon  mean  ? — A.  He  superintended  it. 

Q.  That  is,  he  bought  it  from  the  firm  f — ^A.  Sometimes  he  woald  have 
it  himself.  There  would  be  sometimes  traders  doing  business  apart  from 
the  boats,  and  owning  the  boats. 

Q.  Suppose  the  planter  does  not  keep  a  shop  f — A.  Then  it  is  bought 
from  the  merchants;  sometimes  it  is  charged  to  the  planter  and  some- 
times to  the  men. 

Q.  It  was  all  credit  T — A.  For  the  most  part  it  was  credit. 

Q.  It  was  all  but  universally  credit,  was  it  notf — A.  l^o;  not  all  bat 
nniversally. 

Q.  Among  the  fishermen  it  isf — A.  No;  there  are  a  large  number  of 
independent  fishermen  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  seen  or  heard  the  testimony  of  your  fellow-citizen, 
Judge  Bennett,  and  others! — A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  If  they  should  state  that  it  was  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  credit, 
would  it  affect  your  opinion  at  all  f — A.  No,  it  would  not.  I  may  know 
more  of  the  coast  in  particular  localities  then  they  do.  I  suppose  I  have 
irequ^^nted  the  coast  more  than  they  have. 

Q.  What  proportioD  of  the  fishermen,  so  far  as  you  know,  over  the 
whole  Island  are  employed  in  this  way,  that  is,  shipped  by  the  middle- 
man, who  either  himself  or  through  the  merchants  supplies  the  neces- 
saries of  fishing  f — A.  I  could  not  estimate  that. 

Q.  Have  you  never  tried  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  yon  never  been  asked  to  make  that  estimate  t — A.  I  have 
never  been  asked. 

Q.  Are  yon  willing  to  give  your  best  guess? — A.  I  could  not  begin  to 
work  that  out  from  memory.  A  good  many  things  enter  into  the  cicilca- 
lation.  Sometimes  the  owner  is  in  the  vessel  and  sometimes  he  is  not. 
Sometimes  his  sons  are  in  her  and  sometimes  they  are  not  You  would 
have  to  calculate  the  number  of  married  and  single  men.  I  could  not 
go  into  that. 

Q.  You  say  the  planter  goes  himself  to  the  fisheries.  When  he  goes 
himself  and  fishes  with  the  other  men,  what  above  half  does  he  getf 
Does  he  get  for  himself  half  what  he  catches,  as  all  the  rest  dof — A. 
His  share  counts  in.  He  would  take  half  the  whole  catch  as  planter  and 
his  share  of  his  own  catch. 

Q.  To  whose  employ  did  yon  next  got— A.  I  went  to  the  firm  that 
succeeded  Wm.  Orieve  &  Oo.,  carried  on  under  the  name  of  David 
Steele. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  them  t — A.  I  think  eight  years. 

Q.  Were  they  engaged  in  the  same  sort  of  business! — A.  The  same 
sort  of  business. 

Q.  With  whom  were  yon  next  ? — A.  That  is  all.  I  served  no  others 
except  one  honse,  where  I  staid  but  a  short  time,  waiting  for  an  open- 
ing when  I  first  came  to  the  country.  After  leaving  Steele  I  started  for 
myself. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  did  you  start  for  yourself  f  It  is  no  matter 
about  the  exact  date. — A.  It  is  25  years  ago. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  in  this  business  of  supplying  the  planters  and 
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flshenneD  in  one  capacity  or  another  about  35  years! — A.  Not  qaite  as 
lon^  as  that.    Aboat  30  years. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  fished  yourself! — A.  I  have  not,  except  for  pleasure. 
Sometimes  I  have  ran  out  with  them. 

Q.  But  yon  have  not  been  employed  fishing! — A.  No. 

Q.  Even  in  your  youth  ! — A.  No,  not  as  a  fisherman. 

Q.  You  consider  yourself,  then,  well  acquainted  with  the  mercantile 
side  of  this  matter  ! — A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  To  that  your  attention  has  been  given.  I  hope  you  have  been  suc- 
cessful ! — A.  Just  moderately. 

Q.  We  are  told  there  is  a  good  deal  of  money  laid  up  by  the  mer- 
chants, more  than  they  can  possibly  employ,  and  that  they  cannot  get 
interest  for  it.  Do  yon  understand  that  to  be  so ! — A.  There  is  more 
money  there  than  they  can  employ  there  in  the  fisheries.  The  nature 
of  the  fishing  business  is  such  that  it  ties  them  down  pretty  closely  to 
that  speculation  alone.  They  do  not  branch  out  into  outside  specula- 
tion. 

Q.  Then  they  devote  themselves  to  the  fishing  business,  and  there  is 
no  employment  for  capital  outside  of  that ! — A.  Not  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  not  very  far  to  other  places.  Oannot  they  get  their 
capital  employed  anywhere  else  ! — A.  Well,  they  are  largely  connected 
with  home  houses  in  Britain,  and  have  a  second  business  there,  the 
nature  of  which  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 

Q.  That  is  not  very  general,  is  it! — ^A.  Yes,  it  is  very  general. 

Q.  Is  it  a  general  thing  for  them  to  have  a  good  deal  of  capital  laid 
up  here  which  they  cannot  invest  in  Newfoundland! — A.  They  do  keep 
a  good  deal  of  capital  locked  up  in  shares  in  the  TTnion  and  Commercial 
Banks. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  on  capital — that  is,  on  good  notes! — 
A.  Do  you  mean  the  discount  rate! 

Q.  I  mean  where  you  hire  money  and  pay  interest.  Take  the  case 
where  the  interest  is  paid  when  the  debt  is  paid. — A.  Well,  there  is  free- 
hold property  and  negotiable  notes. 

Q.  I  won't  speak  of  real  estate,  but  take  the  negotiable  notes,  sup- 
posing that  the  security  is  good,  that  the  note  is  well  backed. — A.  It  is 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  it  is  three  percent.  Is  that  so! — ^A.  It  is  three 
per  cent,  in  the  savings  bank  upon  deposit. 

Q.  Nothing  was  ever  said  here  about  savings-bank  deposits. — A.  O, 
well,  that  is  a  mistake.  It  is 6  percent,  on  the  securities  you  have  men- 
tioned. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  is  landed  security  it  is  no  worse  ! — A.  No  lower,  no. 

Q.  So  that  on  good  security  they  get  six  per  cent,  per  annum  ! — A. 
Yes,  at  that  rate.  The  notes  are  generally  for  three  months,  1^  per  cent, 
discount. 

Q.  Now,  this  kind  of  business  has  been  carried  on  between  the  mer- 
chants and  the  fishermen  for  a  very  long  time,  has  it  not ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  not  met  any  complaints  of  the  fishermen  class  that 
they  were  hardly  dealt  with  by  capitalists  and  the  mercantile  class  and 
middle-men! — ^A.  No, sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  they  wanted  some  further  opening  so  that 
they  could  get  fair  wages! — A.  No ;  as  a  rule  we  are  entirely  free  from 
that  sort  of  misunderstanding.  There  is  a  mutual  sympathy  between 
the  different  classes. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  public  documents  to  that  effect ! — 
A.  Never. 
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Q.  And  yon  think  the  fishermen  are  better  off  serving  the  merchants 
in  that  way  than  they  woald  be  if  they  undertook  to  fish  for  them- 
selves f — ^A.  Well,  they  get  advances  that  enable  them  to  begin,  which 
they  wonld  be  deprived  of  otherwise.  I  don't  think  they  woold  be  as 
well  off  withoat  as  they  are  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  them  to  have  the  option  of  fish- 
ing for  the  merchants,  to  whom  they  are  indebted,  or  fishing  for  sach 
prices  as  they  can  get  and  are  willing  to  take  for  their  work  f — A.  I 
don't  think  I  understand  that. 

Q.  That  is,  is  it  better  for  them  to  be  supplied  and  to  fish  in  the  man- 
ner you  have  described — ^to  be  employed  by  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  indebted,  or  from  whom  they  get  advances,  and  have  no  other  em- 
ployment open  to  them — than  it  is  to  have  the  option  of  working  for 
other  persons,  foreigners  that  come  on  the  coast  fishing,  and  to  catch 
bait  and  be  paid  cash  for  it  t  Do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
fishermen  to  have  that  option? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  is  any  benefit  at 
all  to  them  to  have  the  option  of  engaging  in  the  bait  fishing.  It  is  quite 
the  opposite — it  is  injurious. 

Q.  It  is  very  bad,  is  it  f  Suppose  you  give  us  a  specimen  of  the  bad 
qualities  of  it. — A.  When  I  was  at  Cape  Broyle  (which  is  a  little 
north  of  Gape  Race),  I  was  informed  that  21  bankers  were  at  anchor 
there  at  one  time,  in  that  little  harbor,  and  that  a  number  of  the  people 
were  lared  away  from  their  fishing  to  supply  these  people  with  bait, 
that  they  did  so  and  engaged  with  the  American  fishermen  in  catching 
squids,  and  that  the  noise  and  turmoil  and  commotion  that  they  created 
in  the  little  cove — ^for  it  is  a  small  place,  at  least  comparatively  small — 
drove  the  squids  away,  and  they  left  the  harbor.  It  is  very  frequently 
done.  The  squids  are  easily  driven  off.  If  you  cast  your  caplin  seine 
twice  in  a  cove  it  will  drive  them  away,  but  they  will  come  back  again. 
Well,  this  had  the  effect  of  driving  them  off,  and  they  did  not  come 
back  for  four  days.  During  all  this  time  those  boats  engaged  in  the 
fishery  had  no  bait  There  were  three  boats  that  procured  bait  for 
themselves  while  the  others  were  supplying  the  Americans,  and  the 
result  was  that  they  had  three  quintals  of  fish  for  each  boat  during  the 
time  the  others  were  supplying  bait  to  the  Americans.  That  would  be 
X3.15  for  them,  while  the  average  of  what  the  others  would  get  would 
not  be  more  than  $2  at  the  very  outside. 

Q.  Yon  were  in  there  yourself  at  the  time  f — A.  "So. 

Q.  It  happened  the  year  before  you  were  there  f — A.  It  did* 

Q.  You  heard  it  from  some  one  t — ^A.  I  heard  a  number  of  instances. 

Q.  Was  any  affidavit  made  of  it  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  is  all  correct  f — A.  I  am  certain  it  is  all  correct. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  doubt  the  fishermen  lost  by  it  9 — A.  No  doubt. 

Q.  How  do  the  fishermen  think  about  it  themselves  t — A.  They  think 
80  too. 

Q.  Well,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  make  such  a  bargain  again. 
Now  is  it  possible,  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  for  the  em- 
ployed to  make  a  good  bargtkin  t  He  sometimes  makes  a  good  bargain, 
does  he  not,  even  with  merchants  and  middle-men  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  may  he  not  make  a  good  bargain  with  the  Americans  t — A. 
He  is  lured  off  to  a  pursuit  which  he  does  not  follow  for  its  real  advan- 
tages, but  for  the  little  ready  money  it  gives  him  to  buy  tobacco 
and  rum. 

Q.  Then  rum  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  f — A.  Bum  is  at  the  bottom  of 
everything  bad. 
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Q*  Ooald  he  not  get  ram  from  the  merchants  f — A.  No ;  he  oonld  not 
get  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  he  coald  not  get  any  mm  or  tobacco  f  Why^ 
the  Americans  have  not  been  there  bat  two  or  three  years  for  this  par- 
pose.  How  did  he  get  ram  and  tobacco  before  the  Americans  came  f — 
A.  Yoo  see  that  all  the  fish  that  are  canght  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
planters.  The  fishermen  cannot  get  half  a  quintal  or  a  quarter  of  a 
quintal  of  this  fish  until  it  is  weighed  out  to  him  or  he  is  settled  with. 
So  be  has  not  a  copper  between  the  time  he  goes  out  in  the  spring  and 
the  settlement  in  October,  except  in  the  case  of  an  independent  fisher- 
man. Therefore  the  inducement  of  a  little  ready  money  from  the 
Americans  is  very  alluring  to  him. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  these  men  are  kept  from  rum  and  tobacco  by 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  have  any  money  or  any  fish  to  sell  for  them- 
selves, between  the  time  they  begin  and  the  settlement  in  October  t — ^A* 
Yes. 

Q.  Then  they  are  without  means  and  money,  and  you  think  it  is  bad 
for  them  to  have  ready  money  T — A.  I  think  it  is  bad  for  them  to  have 
ready  money  for  those  purposes. 

Q.  But  does  every  fisherman  who  helps  to  get  bait  for  the  Americans 
waste  his  money  in  rum  and  tobacco  f — ^A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  your  fellow-citizens  and  countrymen  are  so 
devoted  to  rum  and  tobacco  that  they  would  get  it  by  working  for  the 
Americans  to  their  own  ruin  T — A.  They  are  all  seamen,  and  they  have 
the  tendencies  of  seafaring  men. 

Q.  But  take  your  day  fisherman,  with  a  wife  and  family,  who  has  a 
hoQse  and  owes  money,  do  you  class  him  with  the  men  who  rove  around 
and  have  no  family  f — A.  We  have  a  large  number  who  have  no  fami- 
lies. 

Q.  Do  they  live  permanently  at  one  place  f — A.  Well,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  do. 

Q.  Nowy  do  you  mean  to  say,  take  them  as  they  are,  deducting  as 
many  bachelors  as  you  choose,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  are  such 
a  class  that  they  are  allured  by  rum  and  tobacco  into  an  employment 
which  gives  them  a  little  ready  money  and  takes  them  away  from  an 
employment  where  they  can  have  steady  work,  but  cannot  get  their 
money  until  the  end  of  the  yearf — A.  I  mean  to  say  that  they  are  in- 
duced to  take  up  an  employment  that  gives  them  a  little  money  that  is 
frittered  away  uselessly. 

Q.  Then  your  objection  is  not  to  their  having  money,  but  to  the  use 
they  make  of  itf — A.  It  is  to  their  withdrawing  from  more  lucrative 
employment. 

Q.  They  ought  not  to  leave  the  service  of  those  who  own  them  f — A. 
No,  not  that ;  but  in  the  interests  of  the  men  themselves. 

Q.  You  have  been  all  your  life  in  one  employ — ^that  is,  you  have  be- 
longed to  a  class  of  men  that  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  fishermen. 
It  would  not  be  human  nature  if  you  did  not  get  some  of  the  views  that 
belong  to  that  class.  Now«  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  bad  for  the 
fishermen  to  be  drawn  off  into  any  other  employment,  no  matter  how 
lucrative  t — A.  No ;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Q.  Would  not  more  money  make  them  worse  f — A.  No ;  we  have  an 
industry  at  Bett's  Gove  and  at  Tilt's  Gove  that  drains  off  a  large  num- 
ber of  men.  There  is  a  copper-mine  being  worked  at  Bett's  Gove  by 
Mr.  Ellershansen,  and  another  at  Tilt  Gove,  of  which  Gharles  Fox  Ben- 
nett and  Mr.  Mackey  are  the  proprietors.  Bennett  was  a  merchant ;. 
in  fact,  he  is  still.    . 
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Q.  Now  do  yoQ  not  think  it  is  any  disadyantage  to  the  fishermen  to 
be  drawn  from  the  regular  fishing  business  to  work  a  copper-mine  f— 
A.  It  is  no  disadvantage  if  he  is  drawn  off  to  any  equally  lucrative 
occupation. 

Q.  Well,  now,  may  not  catching  fish  for  the  Americans  be  an  equally 
lucrative  employment  f — A.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  its  history,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not. 

Q.  Your  objection  is  that  the  employment  is  not  lucrative,  not  to  the 
nature  of  it  f — A.  It  is  not  lucrative. 

Q.  Don't  they  make  their  own  bargain  with  the  Americans  t — A.  No; 
the  Americans  make  the  bargain  themselves.  They  say  what  they  will 
give. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  own  them  T — A.  What  f 

Q.  The  men  f — A.  No ;  they  simply  say  we  will  give  you  so  much, 
and  if  they  don't  go  with  them  they  go  further  and  find  others  who 
will. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  that  trade  all  the  world  over  f — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Cannot  the  fishermen  refuse  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  same  thing  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  mer- 
chants or  planters  f  Has  he  the  same  chance  to  go  to  another  mer- 
chant, if  he  is  not  suited,  that  he  has  to  go  to  another  vessel  bait  fish- 
ing?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  There  are  not  so  many  of  them  T — A.  There  are,  within  easy  ac- 
cess.   They  can  always  go  to  Saint  John'si 

Q.  Can  they  go  to  Saint  John's  and  make  a  better  contract  f — A. 
Certainly ;  there  are  thousands  flocking  there  in  the  spring  to  ship, 
and  in  the  fall  to  dispose  of  their  fish. 

Q.  Take  the  persons  that  supply  them ;  are  they  not  supplied  by  the 
local  merchants  to  a  considerable  extent  t — A.  To  some  extent. 

Q.  Now,  in  one  place  there  may  be  but  one  merchant  capable  of  fur- 
nishing supplies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  option  have  they  there  f — A.  They  can  go  to  Saint  John's. 

Q.  It  may  be  a  very  considerable  distance  to  Saint  John's  from  some 
places.  It  is  not  in  the  center  of  the  island  f — A.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  communication  between  all  the  ports  and  Saint  John's  in  the  spring 
is  so  continuous  that  the  fishermen  can  find  their  way  there  and  to 
Harbor  6ra»ce  from  every  part  of  the  island. 

Q.  Then,  it  comes  to  this,  if  there  is  a  fisherman  in  a  place  where  he 
cannot  get  supplies  at  a  reasonable  price  he  has  the  privilege  of  trying 
to  find  his  way  to  Saint  John's  to  buy  them  cheaper  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  consider  that  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  than  where  he  has 
the  chance  of  refusing  the  American  altogether,  or  of  going  from  one 
American  to  another.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  a  greater  degree  of 
freedom  than  where  he  can  choose  between  the  American  vessels  or  re- 
fuse altogether! — A.  Well,  the  American  vessels  are  all  on  one  ticket. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  21  ships  coming  in  at  one  time.  Now,  might  there 
not  be  such  a  rivarly  as  to  put  the  price  up  pretty  well  f — A.  Well, 
there  might  be  if  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  bait 

Q.  Well,  then,  the  men  would  have  their  choice  of  markets  T — A. 
Looking  at  it  in  that  light,  it  is  open  to  a  benefit;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  benefit  does  not  occur. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  T — A.  I  am  satisfied. 

Q.  I  dare  say  you  are.  I  don't  expect  to  change  your  mind,  but  I 
want  to  know  how  you  are  satisfied.  Do  yon  know  that  these  fisher- 
men don't  sometimes  have  a  very  good  chance  to  make  their  bargain  with 
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tbe  Americans  T — A.  I  know  fh)m  the  universal  opinion  of  those  prac- 
ticsally  acquainted  with  the  working  of  this  business. 

Q.  Yon  are  one  of  those  T — A.  Some  of  those  I  refer  to  are  interested 
the  other  way.  They  are  interested  in  supplying  bait  to  the  Americans 
or  otherwise  dealing  with  them.  Even  parties  whose  interests  were 
the  other  way  have  told  me  that  it  is  ruinous,  and  that  it  depletes  the 
halt. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  depleting  the  bait;  but  do  they  think  it 
is  ao  injury  to  the  fisherman  to  have  a  chance  of  hiring  his  labor  to 
other  persons  in  preference  to  working  for  the  merchant  or  middleman 
if  he  sees  fit  to  do  sot — A.  Well,  I  can't  name  to  you  any  persons  that 
say  that  it  is  of  any  benefit  in  Newfoundland,  or  that  this  traffic  is  of 
aoy  advantage  among  any  class  that  you  choose  to  name. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  that  the  fisherman,  without  regard  to  what  he 
does  with  his  money,  whether  he  spends  it  for  tobacco  and  mm  or  not — 
do  yon  think  that  the  fisherman  is  always  the  loser  in  working  for  the 
Americans  helping  them  to  catch  bait  f — A.  I  honestly  believe  they  are 
always  losers. 

Q.  Well,  do  yon  think  they  are  an  intelligent  class  of  men  f — A.  They 
are  very  shrewd,  but  they  are  not  an  educated  class,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean. 

Q.  No;  I  don't  mean  that  It  does  not  require  an  educated  man  to 
make  a  good  bargain. — A.  I  have  stated  to  you  the  inducement  that 
allures  them.  It  is  a  little  ready  cash  to  fritter  away  in  things  that  are 
of  no  permanent  benefit  to  themselves. 

Q.  Yon  think  they  are  better  without  cash  f — ^A.  They  are  better  with- 
out any  temptation  to  leave  steady  avocations. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  better  without  ready  cash  T — A.  I  think  they 
are  without  this  cash. 

Q.  That  is,  what  is  paid  by  the  Americans  T — A.  What  is  paid  for  the 
Americans  for  bait,  which  operates  against  themselves,  by  rendering  the 
bait  scarce  and  codfish  scarce,  putting  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  others  to 
compete  against  themselves,  and  to  injure  them. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  of  there  being  two  employments  injure  his  position T 
Does  the  competition  reduce  his  wages  T — A.  It  does  if  he  neglects  the 
better  employment  for  the  worse. 

Q.  You  don't  think  he  is  intelligent  f — A.  His  intelligence  does  not 
affect  the  case.  It  is  just  one  of  the  things  that  fishermen  will  do.  They 
want  a  little  ready  money,  and  they  are  taken  op  with  strangers. 

Q.  It  is  better  that  they  should  not  have  the  ready  money  T — A.  It  is 
very  mnch  better  that  they  should  not  have  it  at  a  sacrifice. 

Q.  Is  it  better  for  them  to  have  or  not  to  have  the  ready  money,  leav- 
ing out  of  sight  what  they  do  with  it  t— A.  In  this  case  it  is  better  to 
be  without  it,  because  they  will  have  a  larger  sum  by  following  the 
fisheries. 

^  Now  what  is  the  rate  between  May  and  October  of  charge  for 
credit  T    What  is  the  difference  between  what  a  man  would  pay  who 

offers  cash,  and  what  he  would  pay  it  obtaining  his  supplies  on  credit  t 

A.  That  requires  some  little  figuring,  for  some  gocKls  are  taxed  more 
highly  than  others. 

Q.  Take  an  average  t— A.  I  think  20  to  25  per  cent,  would  be  an 
average. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  What  period  do  you  refer  to  t— A.  I  am  speaking  now  of  credit 
given  during  the  fishing  season. 
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By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  pay  25  per  oent.  for  credit 
for  six  months  than  to  have  money  which  will  earn  him  six  per  cent.!— 
A.  I  think  it  wonld  be  very  mnch  better  for  him,  if  the  Americans  woald 
hand  him  the  fnll  amonnt  which  was  necessary  at  the  commencement  of 
the  season  to  bny  all  his  supplies,  to  take  the  money,  but  it  is  a  mere 
moiety  in  this  case  that  is  given. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  case  where  a  fisherman  gets  a  large  sam  of  money  all 
at  once  that  he  squanders  it  f  Does  not  the  sailor  do  so  at  the  end  of 
his  voyage  T — A.  Sometimes  it  is  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  better  for  a  workingman  to  receive  small  sams  of  money 
steadily  along  than  to  bny  his  supplies  at  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  for 
credit,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  season  get  a  large  snm  of  money,  such 
as  he  is  utterly  unuped  to  T — A.  If  those  small  sums  have  the  e£feot  or 

Q.  Don't  go  into  that. — A.  But  that  is  an  ingredient  in  the  answer. 
.  Q.  Well,  whatever  the  ingredients  are,  which  way  do  you  answert  I 
will  put  the  question  again.  Which  is  best,  having  small  same  of 
money  coming  in  to  him  at  regular  intervals,  by  the  day  or  the  week, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  or  having  a  large  snm  come  in  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  in  the  mean  time  having  to  pay  25  per  cent,  for  credit  T — ^A. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  snm  coming  in  to  him  in  one  lump 
at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  provided  his  whole  efforts  are  directed  tx> 
build  up  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged,  as  they  would  not  other- 
wise be;  and  I  think  he  will  have  a  larger  sum  coming  to  him  than  if 
he  is  withdrawn  by  occasional  payments  of  smaller  sums. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  the  reasoning  on  which  yon  consider  the  present  sys- 
tem the  best  for  the  fisherman.  You  have  given  us  your  reasons,  have 
you  i — A.  That  is  the  reason  I  think  that  Newfoundland  would  be  bet- 
ter off  if  it  were  not  distnrbed  by  this  system. 

Q.  I  do  not  suspect  you  of  testifying  out  of  the  way  in  the  least,  bat 
are  you  quite  sure  that  your  long  employment  and  interest  on  one  side 
have  not  biased  your  mind  in  the  least  in  the  formation  of  your  opin- 
ions f — A.  I  am  strong  in  the  belief  that  it  has  not.  I  am  only  desiroos 
of  stating  the  truth. 

Q.  No  doubt  about  that.  You  are  stating  what  you  believe  to  be  the 
truth.  Now,  the  American  trade  in  bait  has  been  recent,  has  it  notf — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  not  had  its  fnll  development  yet  t — A.  It  is  alarmingly  de- 
veloped, and  I  suppose  it  will  go  on  developing. 

Q.  Yon  are  alarmed  f — A.  The  people  are  alarmed. 

Q.  Don't  yon  share  it  with  them  f — A.  To  some  extent. 
.  Q.  You  believe  the  seining  is  going  to  drive  the  fish  away? — ^A.  No, 
I  do  not  know  enough  about  it.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  seining,  but  we 
do  not  find  that  it  affects  the  fishing,  as  you  say. 

Q.  That  is  done  by  your  own  people ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  take  something  that  is  not  done  by  yonr  own  people.  Kan 
American  comes  in  for  bait  he  wants  it  in  the  shortest  possible  timet^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  average  is  about  a  day,  is  itt — A.  You  mean  the  time  he  is 
detained  there.  1  think  that  is  lower  than  the  average.  I  think  it  woald 
be  more  than  that. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  competent  T — A.  My  opinion  is  that  from  the  time  he 
leaves  the  Banks  until  he  goes  back  it  occupies  three  days. 

Q.  But  the  time  he  is  detained  in  port.  He  goes  in,  and  the  first 
thing  he  does  is  to  bay  bait,  if  he  can  get  it  t — A.  He  could  not  boy  it 
It  would  not  be  pure  it  kept  any  time. 
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Q*  Sappose  it  is  driven  into  one  of  those  small  bights  in  the  cove  t — 
A.  It  depends  npon  the  bait. 

Q.  Welly  as  far  as  he  can,  he  will  bay  it  T — A.  It  depends  upon  the 
bait.  If  it  is  caplin,  he  can  get  it  rapidly  by  seining,  large  qaantities. 
HerrinfT  is  the  same.    Sqaid  he  cannot  get  so. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  can  bny  good  bait  at  a  fair  price,  he  will  do  so  ? — A.  I 
presume  he  woold. 

Q.  Time  is  a  great  deal  to  him  T — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  can  get  one  of  these  men  who  has  a  boat  he  will  em- 
ploy him  to  catch  bait  for  him.  That  is  all  of  a  recent  date  T  Do  you 
understand  that  to  be  very  important  to  the  American  t — A.  Well,  I  do. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  *^  vital"  to  him,  I  think  t — A.  I  do  not  think  I  used 
the  word  "  vital." 

Q.  What  was  your  word  f — A.  I  think  it  is  all  essential  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Bank  Ashing. 

Q.  How  long  have  the  Americans  been  engaged  in  the  Bank  fishing  t 
From  time  immemorial  almost?  It  was  well  established  in  Burke^s 
timef  I  do  not  mean  the  coming  to  your  island,  but  I  mean  the  Bank 
fishing  T — A.  It  is  recent,  I  think ;  but  you  know  more  about  that  than 
I  do. 

Q.  (Beading  from  Oeorge  B.  Young's  volume  on  the  fishery  question :) 
*^It  has  been  estimated  on  authority  that  the  number  of  American  ves- 
sels employed  in  tbese  fisheries  in  1829  was  1,500  sail,  manned  by  some 
15,000  men,  taking  1,000,000  quintals  of  codfish  and  3,000  tons  of  oil." 
This  was  in  1829.  Now,  how  did  the  Americans  got  their  bait  before 
this  very  recent  attempt  to  get  it  here — for  the  cod-fisheries,  I  mean  T 
Where  did  the  people,  engaged  before  the  Bevolution,  and  from  the  time 
of  the  Bevolution  down  to  the  present,  that  is,  before  they  commenced 
going  into  Newfoundland  to  set  up  this  demoralizing  business — where 
did  tbey  get  baitf — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  their  resources  are  at  homet — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Are  you  unwilling  to  assume  that  the  Americans  have  been  largely 
engaged  in  the  ood-fisheries  for  a  great  many  years  T — A.  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that. 

Q.  During  that  time  where  did  they  get  bait  f — A.  I  believe,  until 
recently,  upon  their  own  coasts. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  judge  of  their  resources  at  homet — ^A.  Only  from  what 
their  captains  have  told  me,  that  they  cannot  now  get  a  supply  of  bait 
on  their  own  coast. 

Q.  What  do  they  bring T — A.  A  very  small  quantity  of  salt  bait;  and 
then  tbey  come  up  to  our  coast. 

Q.  Not  until  they  have  consumed  that  ? — A.  They  come  right  down, 
I  think. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  power  of  getting  bait  at  home  failed  them  just 
about  the  time  this  treaty  went  into  operation  T — ^A.  I  think  the  bait- 
supply  at  home  was  failing,  or  had  failed,  and  I  think  it  was  a  strong 
interest  in  maturing  this  treaty. 

Q.  Then,  if  yon  can  prevent  the  American  from  getting  bait  where 
you  are,  you  can  prevent  his  engaging  lucratively  in  the  Bank  fishery  f — 
A.  It  would  lessen  his  chances  as  a  competitor. 

Q.  You  are  going  into  that  business  T — A.  We  have,  as  I  stated. 

Q.  You  are  interested  in  that  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Some  of  your  friends  and  neighbors  are  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  them  f — A.  The  ex- 
38f 
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periment  will  solve  that,  whether  it  is  or  not.    At  all  eveDts^  they  are 
trying  it 

Q.  Well,  for  the  various  reasons  yon  have  given — the  opinion  yon 
strongly  hold  that  it  is  better  for  the  men  not  to  have  ready  money,  not 
to  have  any  competition  between  the  merchants  on  the  one  side  and  a 
new  set  of  employers  on  the  other — that  this  practice  of  dragging  yoor 
harbors  and  bays  for  bait  is  injurious,  and  that  is  a  disadvantage  to 
have  the  Americans  coming  into  your  harbors  as  they  do,  yon  are  on 
the  whole  opposed  to  the  treaty  that  authorized  them  to  come  there, 
are  you  notf — A.  That  is  a  complicated  question.  I  don't  know  that  I 
can  exactly  take  it  all  in. 

Q.  You  need  not  take  any  more  than  the  last  part  of  it.  Are  yon  not 
opposed  to  the  treaty  for  the  reasons  stated ;  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
right  of  the  Americans  to  come  in  t — ^A.  I  am  satisfied  we  would  con- 
sider it  a  very  happy  deliverance  to  be  released  from  it. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  compensation — some  of  this 
money  that  is  lying  nseless  in  Newfoundland  might  be  well  devoted  to 
driving  the  Americans  off  t — A.  We  are  only  in  hopes  it  will  take  some 
better  turn. 

Q.  You  told  us  that  the  Americans  used  to  throw  overboard  all  tbdr 
small  fish.  You  put  them  at  22  inches  split  f — A.  Yes ;  I  calcalate  that 
they  would  have  250  quintals  each  vessel  on  an  average  of  two  loads  of 
fish  which  was  formerly  thrown  overboard,  but  is  now  sold  to  the  New- 
foundlanders. That  is,  250  quintals  for  each  vessel  for  two  trips.  Most 
of  them,  I  think,  make  two  catches. 

Q.  You  mean  250  for  the  voyage  T — A.  I  mean  250  for  two  voyagea. 

Q.  Now  yon  say  they  bring  them  into  Newfoundland  f — ^A*  Yes. 

Q.  They  don't  bring  them  all  in  f — A.  They  bring  in  all  they  cateh. 
They  have  told  me  so.  I  don't  think  they  catch  auy  very  small  fish  on 
the  Banks. 

Q.  You  think  they  bring  in  all  that  they  used  to  throw  overboard  f — 
A.  They  bring  in  all  they  would  otherwise  throw  overboard.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  that  fish  and  the  oil  it  yields. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  market  is  any  disadvantage  to  your  people,  the 
chance  they  have  of  buying  these  small  fish  and  making  what  they  can 
out  of  them  T  Do  you  think  that  is  a  disadvantage  to  yonr  people! — 
A.  No ;  except  that  it  goes  into  competition  with  their  own  catch. 

Q.  Then  you  are  opposed  to  competition  f — A.  Well,  I  don't  suppose 
any  person  would  like  to  have  too  much  competition. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  this  is  too  much  f  Has  it  a  bad  effect  t — A  I 
can't  say  it  has  had  a  bad  effect,  except  in  the  points  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Was  there  any  competition  in  these  small  fish  before  t  It  is  a  new 
thing,  is  it  not  f  Where  is  the  competition  t — A.  It  is  this :  theae  fish 
go  into  competition  with  their  own  catch,  and  helps  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  other  countries.  Instead  of  being  caught  by  the  Newfound- 
landers  it  is  caught  by  the  Americans,  and  the  only  profit  in  it  is  between 
the  man  who  buys  and  the  man  who  catches. 

Q.  Is  not  that  generally  the  case,  that  the  man  who  sells  is  supposed 
to  make  something  and  the  man  who  boys  is  supposed  to  make  some- 
thing f  If  both  make  something,  is  not  that  a  fair  trade  f — A.  That  is 
so ;  but  you  see  our  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  catching  it.  Where 
there  is  small  fish  caught  among  ourselves,  our  people  have  ihe  benefit  of 
catching  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  industry  of  your  people  has  suffered  from  it  f— 
A.  It  has,  to  the  extent  I  tell  you.^  this  will  go  in  and  supply  the  de- 
mands of  other  markets. 
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Q.  Toar  own  people  sell  it.  It  gives  employment  to  your  people  t — 
A.  But  the  profits  don't  spread  among  the  people. 

Q.  Part  of  it  does. — A.  Well,  a  fraction  of  the  benefit  goes,  of  course ; 
bat  that  is  all. 

Q.  The  Americans  get  only  a  fraction. — A.  They  get  the  whole. 

Q.  Have  they  not  the  expense  of  briugiug  it  in  and  handling  itt — A. 
The  liver  would  pay  for  the  salt ;  so  that  the  only  outlay  is  the  manual 
labor  for  splitting. 

Q.  Don't  you  suppose  there  would  be  competition  in  it  very  soon,  if  it 
is  so  profitable! — A.  I  anticipate  that  all  the  American  bankers  will 
hereafter  sell  their  small  fish  in  Newfonndland. 

Q.  Will  they  have  a  monopoly  of  it? — A.  They  have  of  the  Bank 
fishing. 

Q.  Would  not  one  American  try  to  undersell  another,  if  be  could  t 
The  greater  the  number  in  the  less  will  be  the  cost  of  the  fish  t — A.  Welly 
oar  people  have  got  pretty  near  an  average  price.  They  know  what  it 
is  worth  in  the  market,  and  they  give  pretty  nearly  the  valae  of  it. 

Q.  Then  you  think  their  saving  from  the  ocean  what  was  lost  and 
bringing  it  into  the  market  is  an  injury  t — A.  I  say  it  is  a  very  great 
advantage  to  the  Americans,  and  we  ourselves  naturally  benefit  a  little. 

Q.  It  is  some  benefit  to  your  people  ! — A.  It  is  a  very  small  benefit. 

Q.  They  would  not  buy  it  if  they  did  not  make  money  ? — A.  I  sup- 
pose so. 

Q.  There  are  jury  trials  in  your  island? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  all  sums  of  money,  or  only  large  ones  ? — A.  There  are  jury 
trials,  I  think,  for  sums  over  (20.  There  are  jury  trials  in  other  cases 
where  money  is  not  the  consideration. 

Q.  Assault  and  battery,  murder,  &c.  f  For  chewing  tobacco  or  drink- 
ing rum  f — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Now  the  jury  trials  in  ordinary  matters  of  contract  are  causes  that 
most  exceed  $20  ? — A.  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  These  fishermen  that  go  to  Labrador,  do  they  go  under  the  same 
eontracts  as  when  fishing  at  home? — A.  Very  much  the  same. 

Q.  You  estimate  the  amount  of  the  bait  which  the  Americans  buy 
DOW  in  Newfoundland  to  be  about  $40,000  a  year,  do  you  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  $40,000  a  year  as  a  new  industry  of  some  importance 
to  your  people?— A.  It  would  be  an  important  item  if  it  stood  by  itself, 
but  when  it  is  a  mere  decoy 

Q.  Yon  say  that  all  these  other  considerations  destroy  its  value  ? — A. 
When  it  is  a  mere  decoy  to  draw  fishermen  from  a  steady  employment. 

Q.  That  is,  the  regular,  old,  established,  steady  relation  between  those 
fibhermen  and  the  merchants  and  middlemen  is  broken  up? — A.  It  in- 
terferes with  the  lucrative  prosecution  of  the  fisheries. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean,  that  they  have  been  prosecuted  in  one 
way  that  you  consider  lucrative,  and  this  interferes  ? — A.  Yes;  it  with- 
draws the  attention. 

Q.  In  that  $40,000  do  you  include  the  trade  in  frozen  herring  ? — A. 
No;  that  is  additional. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  frozen  herring  a  good  business  ? — A.  It  is  by 
tar  the  b^t  portion  of  their  transactions  with  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Is  it  any  advantage  whatever  to  the  Newfonndland  people? — A. 
I  am  not  practically  acquainted  with  it. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  it  was? — A.  If  I  were  a  sup- 
plying merchant  I  would  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  it.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  likely  to  do  any  injury  but  supply  them  with  bait  to  come 
down  upon  our  fisheries.    You  must  understand  that  the  cod-fishery  is 
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oar  only  industry^  and  we  look  npon  it  with  different  feelings  from  what 
yon  have  for  yoar  industries,  which  are  more  varied. 

Q.  Then  there  is  nothing  that  has  come  from  the  Americans  to  yea 
generally  in  the  way  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bait  or  of  small  fish  or 
anything  of  the  kind  which,  in  your  mind,  is  a  benefit  t  On  the  eon- 
trary,  it  has  been  an  injury  T — A.  I  think  it  is  a  decoy  which  leads  to  a 
permanent  loss. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  annual  value  of  bait  sold  to 
the  French  from  Newfoundland  ! — A.  I  think  that  the  amount  sold  to 
the  French  will  average  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  cur- 
rency. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  an  injury! — A.  Well,  it  does  not  injure  us  to 
the  extent, that  the  other  does,  because  it  isused  as  salt  bait  on  the  Banks, 
and  the  proof  of  that  is  that  a  French  banker  came  in  to  get  fresh  bait 
close  to  St.  John's  harbor.  She  found  that  she  could  not  catch  fish 
alongside  of  the  fresh  bait  of  the  Americans.  Now  the  French  would 
like  to  have  the  same  privilege  the  Americans  have  of  getting  bait 
They  buy  it  fresh,  but  put  it  down  and  use  it  salt. 

Q.  Still  they  make  their  fisheries  pretty  profitable,  don't  they,  with 
the  aid  from  government  f — A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  their  fishery. 

Q.  Then  this  is  not  any  advantage,  taking  it  all  through.  It  is  less 
disadvantage,  you  would  say  f — A.  It  is  less  disadvantage. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  Yon  say  yon  have  had  a  French  vessel  in  to  get  fresh  bait  becaase 
she  could  not  use  salt  bait  alongside  of  the  American  vessels  that  had 
the  fresh  bait  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  people  in  the  locality  where  she  went  treat  that  ves- 
sel!— A.  They  rose  up  and  drove  her  off  the  ground.  She  went  into 
St.  John's  Harbor. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  rate  of  interest  charged  npon  notes,  6  per  cent, 
per  annum,  you  say,  is  the  ordinary  rate  of  discount  ibr  notes f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  paid  in  the  savings  banks  on  the  deposits  t — ^A. 
It  is  3  per  cent.,  and  in  the  others  the  same. 

Q.  Are  there  not  very  large  sums  deposited  at  3  per  cent.,  now  t — ^A. 
There  are  in  the  savings  banks,  and  in  the  other  banks  idso. 

Q.  In  the  Union  and  Oommercial  Bank  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  not  large  sums  deposited  that  are  not  npon  interest  at 
all T — A.  Yes;  that  I  know  is  the  case. 

Q.  Now,  to  whom  does  the  greater  part  belong  t — A.  In  the  savings 
bank,  to  the  operative  population.    I  cannot  say  about  the  other  banks. 

Q.  Does  not  a  comparatively  small  part  belong  to  the  capitalists  ?^ 
A.  Yes;  in  the  savings  banks;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  amount  in 
the  others. 

Q.  Well,  now,  is  there  not  generally  a  good  feeling  prevailing  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed  in  Newfoundland T — ^A.  Yes;  there  al- 
ways is. 

ij.  There  is  mutual  and  implicit  confidence  between  the  two  t — A.  Gen- 
erally. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  none  of  those  disturbances  which  have  taken 
place  between  the  laborers  and  the  capitalists  in  other  countries  t — ^A. 
No ;  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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No.  18. 

Thubsdat,  August  16. 
The  conference  met. 

Angus  OBANTy  of  Port  Hawkesbnry,  Inverness  Ooanty,  Gape  Breton, 
merchant,  formerly  fisherman,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Qaeation.  Where  is  Port  Hawkesbnry  t — Answer.  In  the  Island  of 
Cape  Breton,  on  the  eastern  side  of  of  the  Strait  of  Ganso. 

Q.  Have  yon  lived  there  any  length  of  time  t — ^A.  I  was  bom  there. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  engaged  in  the  fisheries  t — A.  I  have. 

Q.  For  bow  many  years  t — ^A.  Upwards  of  25  or  30  years,  more  or 
less. 

Q.  As  a  practical  fisherman  or  as  a  merchant  t — A.  I  have  been  fish- 
ing as  a  practical  fisherman  about  10  or  15  years  out  of  that. 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  the  time  yon  have  been  engaged  as  a  merchant, 
that  is,  trading  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ton  have  been  trading  in  fish,  but  not  a  practical  fisherman  lat- 
terly!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  in  American  vessels  or  solely  in  British  bot- 
toms T — A.  My  first  fishing  was  in  American  vessels  altogether. 

Q.  In  what  year  did  you  first  go  fishing  1 — A.  I  think  it  was  in  1845. 

Q.  What  branch  of  the  fishery  did  you  prosecute  in  that  year  t — A.  I 
went  in  a  oodfishing  vessel  first.  In  the  year  of  1846  I  went  in  a  mack- 
erel fishing  vessel. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  t — A.  The  Seaflower. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  f — A.  50  tons. 

Q.  What  was  the  captain's  name  f — ^A.  Gaptain  Furbosh,  Alonzo  Fur- 
bosb. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish — in  American  or  British  waters  t — ^A.  British. 

Q.  Whs^t  time  did  you  go  1 — A.  I  went  about  the  1st  of  July. 

Q.  Where  did  the  vessel  hail  from  f — A.  Newburyport. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  maket — A.  We  generally  made  two 
trips. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  fish  t — A.  In  the  first  part  of  the  trip  we  would  go 
to  the  north  and  try  along  by  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
ap  the  shore  to  North  Gape.  From  that  to  Booaventure.  Ko  further 
than  Bonaventnre.  In  the  letter  part  of  the  trip  we  would  fish  off 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  yon  take  that  first  trip  you  made  T — A.  From 
250  to  300  barrels — I  cannot  say  exactly  to  a  barrel.  We  were  always 
fitted  out  for  abont  that  quantity. 

Q.  Where  were  those  taken  with  reference  to  the  shore  line  T  What 
proportion  was  taken  inside  of  the  three  miles,  and  what  proportion  ont- 
side  T — A.  About  one-half  of  the  catch  of  the  first  trip  was  taken  in- 
shore and  the  other  half  off  the  shore. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  would  call  the  spring  mackerel  is  it  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  the  rest  of  the  year  1 — ^A.  I  went  home  after  the 
first  trip,  that  is,  I  returned  to  Newburyport.  I  came  back  again  the 
same  season  and  caught  on  the  island  coast. 

Q.  That  is  Prince  Edward  Island  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  yon  take  this  last  trip  1 — A.  The  same  quantity. 
We  always  fitted  out  for  the  same  number  of  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  fare  T — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now,  speaking  with  regard  to  tfais  second  trip,  what  I  woald  call 
the  autumn  trip,  where  were  those  fish  taken  T — A.  Inside,  from  East 
Point  to  North  Gape.    We  never  went  any  further. 

Q.  What  proportion  caught  in  the  second  trip  were  taken  inshore  t — 
A.  They  were  all  taken  inshore.  You  can  get  no  mackerel  off  shore  in 
the  fall. 

Q.  Are  the  autumn  mackerel  much  finer  than  the  spring  mackerel  T — 
A.  They  are  fat  mackerel,  of  course. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  any  off  Magdalen  Island  coast  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  a  good  many  years  fishing.  Did  you  ever  catch 
any  on  the  Magdalen  Island  coast  t — A.  N03  I  never  did. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  T — A.  It  was  always  such  a  blowy, 
stormy  place  that  we  never  cared  to  go,  and  we  never  found  many  wheu 
we  did  go.  We  lost  a  good  many  anchors,  and  our  captain  would  never 
go  there. 

Q.  Coming  down  to  1847,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  T — ^A.  In  the  Sea 
Flower  again. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  t — A.  Two  trips.  We  always  made 
two  trips. 

Q.  You  got  a  fare  each  trip  1 — ^A.  Yes ;  between  250  and  300  barrels. 
That  is  near  it ;  I  cannot  recollect  now. 

Q.  And  with  reference  to  the  places  where  you  took  these  two  fares,  were 
they  the  same  as  the  year  before  ? — A.  We  always  fished  on  the  same 
grounds.  We  considered  that  we  could  catch  them  nowhere  else.  The 
captain  was  well  posted  on  those  grounds,  and  went  there  always. 

Q.  In  preference  to  Bay  Chaleurs  and  other  places  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  proportions  of  the  catch  inside  and  outside  in  1847,  were  they 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  year  f — ^A.  Yes.  The  fact  is  we  cannot  catch 
them  in  the  fall  of  the  year  without  being  inshore.  We  always  catch  in- 
shore. In  the  spring,  for  the  first  part  of  the  trip,  we  do  catch  off  shore 
when  the  fish  are  coming.  We  go  there  to  meet  them,  and  have  to  fol- 
low them  inshore. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  make  the  same  statement,  with  reference  to  this 
year,  that  half  of  the  first  trip  were  got  inside  and  the  other  half  out- 
side— that  is,  of  the  spring  trip  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  autumn  catch  was  inside  T — A. 
It  is  always  so. 

Q.  In  1848  what  vessel  were  you  in  f — ^A.  In  the  Sea  Flower  again. 

Q.  No  ]  that  was  in  1847.  Were  you  in  the  Eagle  that  year  t — A. 
Yes ;  I  was  in  the  Eagle,  of  East  Machias. 

Q.  In  the  State  of  Maine  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage t — ^A.  She  was  a  small  vessel;  about  45 
tons,  I  suppose. 

Q.  What  was  the  master's  namet — A.  Davis. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  t — ^A.  But  one  trip. 

Q.  Were  you  solely  for  mackerel  T — ^A.  No ;  we  got  cod  and  mackerel 
both. 

Q.  What  was  your  catch  f — A.  We  got  about  150  quintals  of  codfish 
and  about  120  or  130  barrels  of  mackerel,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Where  were  they  caught  f — A.  We  caught  them  off  the  north  side 
of  Prince  Edward  Island.  We  used  to  anchor  every  Saturday  night  in 
Campbell's  Cove. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? — A.  It  is  on  the  north  coast  of  P.  E.  Island. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  the  120  barrels  of  mackerel  T — ^A.  We  took 
them  around  East  Point,  P.  E.  Island. 
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Q.  Close  io  to  tbe  nhdre  1 — ^A.  Yes;  yoa  can^t  catch  any  mackerel  off- 
shore at  East  Point. 

Q.  Oive  the  Gomniission  some  idea  how  far  from  the  shore  these 
mackerel  were  taken  f— A.  They  were  taken  from  a  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half. 

Q.  Were  they  all  taken  there  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1849  what  vessel  did  yoa  go  in  t — A.  Tbe  Cypress. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  f — A.  Captain  Farbush.  She  was  from 
Newburyport 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  yon  make  T — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  catch  did  yoa  take  each  tripT — A.  We  had  somewhere 
abont  300 — a  little  over  that.  It  was  a  little  larger  vessel  than  the  Sea 
Flower.    We  fitted  out  for  more. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  repeat  the  same  question  for  each  voyage,  but  were 
the  proportions  taken  inside  and  outside  the  same  as  before,  or  was 
there  any  difference! — A.  There  was  no  difference  in  those  vessels.  We 
always  got  a  fare.     We  were  with  a  very  lucky  captain. 

Q.  But  I  was  speaking  with  reference  to  the  distance  from  the  shore. 
—A.  It  was  just  the  same.  We  always  followed  the  same  grounds.  In 
fact  I  don't  know  any  gronnds  you  can  go  to,  except  those. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  especially  with  reference  to  the  proportions  of 
those  fish  taken  within  the  three-mile  limit  and  those  taken  in  the  open 
gulf— were  the  proportions  still  the  samef — A.  The  very  same.  We 
always  went,  on  the  first  trip,  a  little  off  shore,  to  catch  them  as  they 
were  coming  in.  Half  the  catch  of  the  first  trip  was  off  shore,  and  the 
second  was  all  inshore. 

Q.  That  is  a  general  statement  as  to  all  trips  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  1850  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  Cypress,  too,  the  same 
vessel. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  f — A.  Two  trips. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  f — A.  The  same  result 

Q.  Yon  caught  in  the  same  places  and  proportions  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1851 T — A.  I  was  in  the  Cypress. 

Q.  That  was  the  year  of  the  great  gale,  the  Yankee  gale,  so  called  I — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yonr  vessel  was  not  lost  f — A.  No.  My  brother  was  lost  on  the 
same  Bank,  in  a  Newbnryport  vessel,  too. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  makef — A.  Two. 

Q*  What  was  the  result  T — A.  The  first  trip  we  had  obtained  the  same 
.resatts  as  before ;  the  last  trip  we  did  not  get  quite  so  many,  on  account 
of  the  gale.    We  went  home. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  canse  for  it? — A.  Well,  the  water  was  dis- 
colored for  nearly  a  fortnight  by  the  gale,  and  our  captain,  with  a  great 
many  others,  did  not  feel  like  sailing.  We  went  home,  having  caught 
about  200  barrels ;  something  like  that. 

Q.  In  1852,  in  what  vessel  did  yon  go  f — A.  I  was  in  the  schooner 
Garland. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  ? — A.  150  or  120  tons ;  somewhere  there. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  f — A.  Captain  Furbnsh ;  the  same  man. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  yon  make  in  her  t — A.  One  trip. 

Q.  With  what  result! — A.  Not  very  good. 

Q«  How  many  did  you  get  f — A.  We  did  not  get  more  than  300  bar- 
rels. 

Q.  To  what  canse  do  yon  attribute  the  bad  fare  that  year  T — A.  The 
captain  had  been  a  very  fortunate  man,  but  commenced  to  drink  the 
la«t  year  or  two,  and  we  were  in  the  harbors  most  of  the  time. 
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Q.  It  was  not  owing:  to  the  absence  of  the  fish  1 — A*  No ;  we  did  not 
attend  to  it. 

Q.  Of  those  300  barrels,  what  proportion  were  taken  inshore  t — A^  We 
got  a  portion  off  shore.    We  were  early  in  the  bay. 

Q.  What  proportion  did  yon  get  inside  f — A.  We  got  half  inshore  and 
half  off  shore  that  trip. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  1853  ? — A.  I  did  not  go  with  that  man  any  more. 
In  1853, 1  was  fishing  in  one  of  oar  own  vessels,  the  Matilda. 

Q.  In  the  bayt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  t — A.  I  did  very  well.  I  was  four  or  fire 
weeks  out  and  got  200  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  f — A.  Around  the  island,  dose  in  at 
East  Point.    I  canght  them  altogether  at  East  Point. 

Q.  Was  that  a  good  year,  1854  f  —A.  That  was  a  fair  year. 

Q.  I  mean  the  year  1853  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1854  where  were  you  T — A.  In  1854 — I  don't  know  that  I  was 
fishing  in  that  year.    I  was  not  fishing;  I  was  coasting. 

Q.  Did  you  go  afterwards  fishing  in  1855  or  1856  f — A.  I  went,  in 
1855,  a  trip  in  the  American  vessel  Knsseta. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  f — A.  ^Ninety  or  100  tons. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  f — A.  One  trip,  the  fall  trip, 
only. 

Q.  Had  she  been  in  the  spring  tripT — A.  No ;  she  was  on  the  Grand 
Banks  fishing  cod.    She  only  made  one  mackerel  trip. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  T — A.  We  were  not  long,  only  five  days  in  the 
bay.    We  got  about  160  barrels. 

Q.  Where  t — A.  At  Aspy  Bay,  Gape  North. 

Q.  Where  is  thatf — A.  That  is  at  the  north  point  of  Gape  Breton, 
just  inside  of  St.  PauPs  Island. 

Q.  Were  the  fish  plenty  there  1 — A.  Yes,  quite  plenty.  We  might 
have  had  200  only  that  it  got  calm  on  the  last  day,  and  we  could  not 
get  right  into  the  ground  where  the  principal  biting  school  was. 

Q.  Is  it  a  small  bay  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  many  other  vessels  there  t — A.  There  were  at  the  last 
of  it.  We  went  on  Sunday  evening  and  came  out  on  Thursday  night. 
When  we  went  in  there  were  only  5  or  6  sail.  When  we  left  there  were 
30  or  40. 

Q.  How  did  they  do  ! — A.  They  all  did  well ;  they  all  did  better  than 
we  did ;  we  went  right  home  then.    We  did  not  stop  any  longer. 

Q.  That  brings  you  down  to  1856.  Did  you  continue  fishing  in  Ameri- 
can vessels  t — A.  No ;  that  was  the  last  trip. 

Q.  Generally  with  reference  to  these  years,  that  is  from  1846  to  1856, 
covering  a  period  of  ten  years,  what  was  the  average  number  of  the 
American  fleet  frequenting  the  bay  during  these  years  f — A.  There  was 
a  large  fleet;  that  is,  they  grew  larger  every  year.  I  would  suppose  the 
average  number  would  be  600,  between  500  and  600.  We  have  seen 
400  sail  in  Port  Hood  at  a  time.    It  was  like  a  city  with  lights. 

Q.  Had  you  good  opportunities  of  seeing  and  judging  of  the  numbers ! 
— A.  Yes ;  we  could  not  help  seeing  them. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  much  with  different  captains  and  interchange 
information  as  to  the  catches  you  made  T — ^A.  Yes ;  we  would  always 
go  aboard  one  another  to  find  where  they  got  their  last  day's  fishing 
and  the  run  of  the  mackerel,  and  all  that. 

Q.  Had  yon  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  catches  of  the  difier- 
ent  vessels  t — A.  I  had. 

Q.  Give  the  Gom mission  the  average  catch  taken  any  particular  year 
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or  mnning  over  2  or  3  or  the  whole  ten  years,  if  yoa  please  f — A.  I  was 
Id  small  vessels  and  we  always  got  a  fare.  I  suppose  there  were  larger 
vessels  that  ased  to  get  a  larger  quantity,  but  in  my  opinion  the  average 
catch  would  be  600  barrels,  taking  the  small  and  the  large  vessels  ;  tak- 
ing those  that  did  well  with  those  that  did  not,  I  feel  that  I  am  within 
bounds  when  I  say  that. 

Q.  Yon  say  there  were  larger  vessels;  would  they  make  larger 
catches? — A.  O,  some  got  1,000  barrels;  some  large  vessels  that  came 
down  fitted  ont  for  the  season  would  have  1,000  or  perhaps  1,100  barrels. 

Q.  Can  yon  form  an  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  proportion  taken  within 
the  limits,  of  the  whole  quantity  taken  f  What  would  yon  say  1 — A. 
What  do  yoa  mean  f 

Q.  Of  the  whole  of  those  fish  caught  in  the  bay,  what  proportion 
would  be  caught  inshore  within  the  three  miles,  and  what  proportion 
outside  in  the  bay,  taking  the  spring  and  fall  catch  together  I — A.  My 
idea  is  that  about  three-fourths  were  caught  inshore.  For  half  of  the 
first  trip  they  may  catch  them  off  shore,  and  they  do  catch  them  off  shore, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  three-fourths  of  the  fish  are  taken  inshore.  I 
know  they  are  caught  inshore;  yon  cannot  catch  them  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  a  large  fieet  of  boats  in  Cape  Breton  f— A.  Quite  a 
number. 

Q.  How  many  boats  have  you,  approximately  1 — A.  I  suppose,  taking 
the  whole  thing,  from  Cape  G^rge  around  the  different  banks  to  Cape 
North,  there  are  1,000  boats. 

Q.  Now,  the  catches  made  by  these  boats,  where  are  they  made  with 
reference  to  the  shore  line  t — A.  They  cannot  be  taken  outside ;  the 
water  is  too  deep.  The  mackerel  are  taken  right  in.  All  the  boat  fish- 
ing is  inside. 

Q.  From  1856  where  were  you ;  what  vessel  were  you  in,  or  what  were 
you  doing  t — A.  In  the  year  1856  I  was  coasting. 

Q.  Have  yoa  been  fishing  since  then  f — A.  I  have  been  fishing  in  my 
own  vessels. 

Q.  In  the  bay  1 — A.  Yes ;  in  1858, 1  think  it  was,  I  was  in  a  schooner 
called  the  Union,  of  Miramichi,  mackerel  fishing.  A  company  built  a 
schooner  there,  and  they  sent  for  me  to  the  strait  to  go  in  her.  I  took 
a  crew — that  is,  I  took  8  men — from  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  f — A.  We  got  about  300  barrels. 

Q.  Was  it  a  large  vessel  or  a  small  one  t — A.  It  was  not  very  large ; 
it  was  a  vessel  of  about  60  tons. 

Q.  Were  you  fishing  at  any  other  time  f — A.  I  was  there  in  my  own 
vessels. 

Q.  Well,  taking  one  year  with  another,  give  us  a  general  idea  what 
was  the  result  of  your  fishing  f — A.  I  did  not  prosecute  it  for  the  season 
at  all.    I  would  just  go  a  trip  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Q.  Tou  were  trading  in  your  own  vessel  and  gave  one  year  to  the 
fishing! — A.  Yes,  I  used  to  first  go  when  the  mackerel  got  fat  in  the 
autumn. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  average  result  T — A.  I  did  well.  She  was  a 
vessel  of  about  65  or  70  tons,  and  I  would  make  200  or  250  barrels  of 
fat  mackerel  in  four  or  five  weeks.  I  recollect  getting  in  one  trip  250 
barrels  right  in  the  rocks,  where  we  had  to  anchor  all  the  time.  That 
was  at  PatK)u,  close  to  Bonaventure.  It  is  a  little  inlet  to  the  northwest 
of  Bonaventure  Island. 

Q*  Well,  what  year  was  thatt — A.  I  think  it  was  in  1865. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  fishing  from  1865  down  f — A.  Occasionally. 

Q.  Down  to  what  year  1 — ^Down  to  1869. 
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Q.  Covering  that  period  of  time,  from  1856  to  1869,  what  would  be 
the  average  namber  of  the  American  fleet  frequeDting  the  bay  t  Did  it 
keep  np  to  the  average  f — A.  O,  yes;  it  largely  iucrea^,  1  think.  They 
were  very  fine  vessels. 

Q.  Ton  have  given  the  average  np  to  1856  as  600  vessels.  From  1856 
to  1869  yoQ  say  it  materially  increased  ? — A.  I  should  suppose  so ;  yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  judgment  from  mixing  in  among  them  f — A.  Yes. 
They  were  vessels  of  larger  tonnage. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  state  that  the  vessels  were  vessels  of  larger  ton- 
nage, and  also  that  they  came  in  increased  numbers? — A.  Tes;  both 
the  number  of  the  fleet  and  the  size  of  the  vessels  increased.  Of  course 
we  would  know  that,  because  it  was  very  hard  for  us  to  get  flsh  among  such 
a  heavy  fleet.  They  would  lee-bow  us  when  they  could  to  prevent  oar 
catching,  but  of  course  we  would  try  to  lee-bow  them  too  when  we  could 
do  so;  though  it  was  hard  work. 

Q.  You  found  they  were  masters  of  the  situation  t — A.  No;  the  Bis- 
marck, that  I  had,  was  a  flue  vessel.  I  had  to  prepare  for  that  sort  of 
work. 

Q.  You  had  to  play  the  same  gameT — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  woald  the  average  catch  of  the  fleet  be  daring  this  number 
of  years,  from  1856  to  1869? — A.  1  suppose  the  average  catch  would  be 
somewhere  about  600  or  700  barrels. 

Q.  Per  vessel  T — A.  Yes.    Some  of  them  made  three  trips. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  localities  where  the  mackerel 
have  been  taken;  that  is,  have  they  been  closer  in  or  further  out? — A. 
O,  no;  the  same  places.  They  are  catching  them  now  in  the  same 
localities. 

Q.  How  are  the  proportions  inside  and  ontsidel — A.  They  catch 
more  inshore,  I  think.  I  know  they  are  not  flndiug  them  off  shore  this 
season. 

Q.  Well,  in  1869  did  you  give  up  actual  fishing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  that  what  have  you  been  doing  ? — A.  I  have  been  trading. 

Q.  You  have  resided  since  then  at  the  Gut  of  Ganso  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  fleet  passing  and  re- 
passing ? — A.  Yes.  Every  day  we  see  them.  They  have  to  pass  the 
door  of  the  place  where  I  live. 

Q.  Gan  you  give  us,  from  1869  down,  what  the  number  of  the  fleet  has 
been  ? — ^A.  From  what  1  can  estimate,  I  woald  suppose  there  were  from 
600  to  700  sail ;  somewhere  along  there. 

'  Q.  Do  they  keep  up,  or  have  they  decreased  ? — A.  There  were  not 
many  last  year. 

Q.  Were  there  many  in  1875  ? — A.  No,  not  many. 

Q.  In  1873  ? — A.  There  was  quite  a  large  fleet  then. 

Q.  Did  the  average  keep  up  to  that  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1874? — A.  Well,  there  were  not  quite  so  manv  iu 
1874. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  a  pretty  fair  number  ? — A.  There  would  be  500, 1 
suppose. 

Q.  In  1875  and  1876  I  understood  you  to  say  it  diminished  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  ? — A.  Usually,  I  suppose  there  was  not  quite  half 
of  that,  particularly  the  last  year. 

Q.  Has  this  depression  continned  dnring  the  present  season,  or  what 
are  the  indications  ? — A.  There  is  quite  a  large  fleet  coming  in  now. 
When  I  left  home  last  Monday  they  were  anchored  all  round  the  strait 
in  all  directions ;  and  iu  conversation  with  their  captains  I  have  been 
told  that  there  is  qaite  a  large  fleet  coming. 
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Q.  When  yon  speak  of  the  strait,  yoa  mean  the  Strait  of  Ganso,  be- 
tween Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  were  goin^  on  to  say  something  aboat  having  conversed  with 
some  of  them  T — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  several  this  season,  and  they  tell  me 
there  will  be  a  large  fleet.    I  saw  them  coming  every  day« 

Q.  And  there  is  a  large  nnmber  now  anchoring  about  all  the  coves  f — 
A.  Yes,  in  all  the  coves  where  they  are  acqaaintod.  These  people  form 
acqaaintances,  and  they  anchor  in  the  different  localities  where  they 
are  acquainted. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  vessels,  are  they  of  small  or  large 
tonnage  t — A.  They  are  of  large  tonnage,  the  best  vessels  I  have  seen 
yet    A  good  many  of  them  are  seiners.    I  saw  some  with  two  seines* 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  seen  the  seine-fishing  prosecuted  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  fisheries  1 — A.  Well,  we  don't  look 
upon  it  as  very  prosperous  at  all.    We  don't  think  anything  of  it. 

Q.  Has  it  a  bad  effect  upon  the  fisheries  or  not  f  Does  it  destroy  any 
fish  f — A.  Well,  we  think  so ;  and  from  what  I  have  conversed  with  tho 
American  captains  this  season  more  particularly,  they  told  me  that  they 
wished  to  Ood  there  never  was  a  seine ;  they  would  do  better  and  make 
more  money  in  the  end.  It  destroys  the  young  fish,  and  they  get  no 
price  for  them.    That  is  what  they  say. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Oalt : 

Q.  These  are  purse  seines  yon  refer  to  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  never 
been  prosperous  in  the  Bay  of  Cbaleurs  with  them,  because  they  can't 
use  the  purse  seine  in  shallow  water. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Well,  how  is  it  in  the  deep  water  t — A.  Well,  the  fish  are  not  there* 
I  understood  the  other  day  that  there  was  an  American  schoouer  came' 
in  and  tried  to  get  a  seine  of  short  depth  for  shallow  water.  I  don't 
know  what  luck  he  will  have. 

Q.  He  was  getting  his  seine  made  shallower  to  take  the  fish  in  the 
shallow  waters  f — A.  Yes,  I  understood  he  was  sending  home  for  one.. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  been  residing  some  years  about  the  Gut  of  Canso, 
can  yoa  give  me  an  idea  to  what  extent  the  transshipping  of  fish  is 
carried  on  f  Do  the  Americans  transship  to  any  extent  of  late  years  T — 
A.  They  have. 

Q.  Just  state  what  you  know  of  this. — A.  I  was  not  in  the  business, 
but  on  this  very  property  I  have  now,  1  have  seen  the  wharf  so  piled  full 
of  mackerel  that  yon  could  not  get  upon  it,  waiting  for  the  steamer 
Alhambra  and  others,  and  those  vessels  could  not  take  them  all,  and 
they  had  to  wait  trip  after  trip.  They  were  aU  anxions  to  get  them  on 
to  get  the  advantage  of  the  high  prices. 

Q*  Those  were  Americancanght  mackerel  T — A.  Yes,  all.  Then  there 
was  a  large  number  of  sailing-vessels  shipping  on  the  other  side  as  fast 
as  they  could  get  them.  The  cable  roused  me  out  of  bed  with  an  offer 
of  a  dollar  a  barrel  from  some  Americans  to  go  home  with  their  fish. 
They  could  not  get  vessels. 

Q.  Where  do  you  mean  when  you  speak  of  the  other  side! — A.  I 
mean  the  other  side  of  the  strait.    I  am  on  the  eastern  side. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  a  large  quantity  being  on  the  wharf,  what  do 
you  mean  t  Give  us  some  idea. — A.  I  consider  that  7,000  or  8,000  bav«^ 
rels,  piled  up  four  or  five  tiers  high,  waiting  for  steamers  every  week  to 
take  them  away,  is  a  large  quantity  for  oar  locality,  which  is  only  a 
wooden  place. 

Q.  Don't  you  get  the  benefit  of  that  traffic! — A.  I  have  not  been  very 
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long  in  it.  I  don't  know  about  my  part.  Those  I  have  seen  haven't 
made  much  riches  yet. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  beneficial,  this  traffic? — A.  I  don't  think  it.  If 
we  would  employ  our  own  resources  I  think  it  would  be  better. 

Q.  What  is  the  practical  result  to  the  men  in  trade  t  Have  they  made 
money  or  lost  t — A..  They  have  lost  money.  We  on  our  side  never  went 
a  great  deal  into  it.  On  the  other  side,  particularly,  the  Americans  have 
traded.    Our  men  would  have  nothing  to  do  wich  it. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  What  is  the  harbor  on  the  other  side  t — A.  There  is  Port  Mal- 
grave,  Pirate  Cove,  and  Steep  Creek. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Is  it  an  extensive  trade  t — A.  Not  very;  it  looks  large — very  large; 
but  they  wonld  not  do  but  very  little.  Wood  is  the  principal  thin^. 
Lots  of  poor  men  sell  their  cord- wood  and  think  they  are  doing  wonders, 
but  those  that  go  in  their  own  boats  and  fish  make  more  money  thaa 
those  who  sell  the  wood. 

Q.  Ton  have  been  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery,  and  yon  know  some- 
thing about  it,  I  suppose T — A.  Yes;  a  little. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  American  fleet  prosecuting  that  fishery 
on  an  average  t — A.  I  am  not  so  very  well  versed  in  that  part  of  it,  bat 
from  what  I  would  see  I  should  suppose  between  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  sail. 

Q.  Well,  has  there  been  any  appreciable  diminution  in  their  nnm- 
bers  t — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Where  do  they  prosecute  the  fishery  T — A.  On  Bradley  Bank  and 
northward,  and  what  they  call  the  shore,  off  Point  Miscon. 

Q.  And  off  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Magdalen  Islands  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  what  you  call  the  bay  f — A.  We  always  call  it  the  bay  af- 
ter you  leave  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Gat  of  Ganso. 

Q.  You  say  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  on  an  average 
frequented  this  bay  yearly  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Where  do  they  catch  bait  or  get  bait  T — A.  These  cod  fishermen  get 
a  good  deal  of  bait  on  board  the  vessels — that  is,  with  nets.  But  lat- 
terly the  Gape  Ann  fishermen  get  a  good  deal  of  bait  around  the  coast. 

Q.  They  buy  bait  and  ice  ? — ^A.  We  have  ice  in  the  strait. 

Q.  Is  ice  a  necessary  article  in  the  fishing  business  t — ^A.  Of  coarse ; 
it  keeps  the  bait  fresh.  It  is  very  necessary  indeed,  particalarly  for 
trawlers.  You  cannot  fish  with  trawls  unless  you  have  fresh  bait — some- 
thing that  will  remain  on  the  hook ;  clams  come  right  off.  The  best  bait 
we  know  of  now  are  the  squid ;  they  are  tough  and  will  remain. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  squid  alone,  do  the  Americans  procare  it 
by  fishing  or  do  they  purchase  itf — ^A.  Both. 

Q.  Is  that  within  your  knowlege  f — A.  Yes ;  they  have  done  very 
well  in  our  harbor  fishing  for  themselves.  They  caught  them  altogethra* 
in  Port  Hawkesbury.  There  was  none  sold.  Oar  own  fishermea  from 
the  west  did  the  same. 

Q.  These  are  best  bait  t — A.  Yes ;  we  had  an  American  vessel  there 
about  three  weeks  ago  getting  bait  to  carry  to  French  St.  Peters  to 
sell.  I  don't  know  what  quantity  he  did  get.  He  was  there  for  some 
time. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  of  the  British  vessels  leave  oar  waters 
to  prosecute  the  fishery  on  the  American  coast  t — A.  I  never  heud 
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of  one.    I  think  there  was  some  report  of  one  this  summer.    I  uevet 
heard  or  knew  of  one. 

Q.  Toa  have  not  fished  there  yourself  t — A.  No. 

Q*  Can  yon  give  the  Commission  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  sqaid 
that  would  be  taken  by  one  of  those  fishermen  in  a  day! — A.  The  Olive^ 
H.  fiobinson  got  35  barrels,  I  think,  during  two  nights.    He  got  all  he^ 
wanted,  and  several  other  schooners  also,  of  which  I  don't  remember  the 
name.    They  got  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  barrels.    I  saw  them. 

Q.  Would  that  be  sufficient  for  the  trip  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  caught  them  in  two  nights  f  Kow,  when  yon  speak  of 
a  fare  of  codfish,  bow  many  do  yon  mean  t  Of  course  you  can  only 
speak  approximately.  How  many  codfish  would  that  quantity  of  bait 
enable  them  to  catch  f — A.  Well,  they  would  catch  about  400  quintals,. 
I  suppose.  Those  men  that  get  bait,  like  those  I  have  referred  to,  are 
generally  fresh  fishermen.  That  is,  they  take  their  fish  home  fresh. 
They  don't  stop  long ;  they  don't  care  so  much  about  the  quantity  they 
get.    They  like  to  get  their  fare  quickly  and  go  home  with  it. 

Q.  The  question  I  am  about  to  put  is  almost  superfluous.  Suppose 
we  kept  the  inshore  fisheries  to  ourselves,  and  excluded  the  Americans 
from  within  three  miles,  in  your  opinion,  as  a  practical  man  of  30  years' 
experience,  would  any  American  fisherman  engage  in  the  open-sea  fish- 
ing at  all,  for  mackerel  t — ^A.  I  don't  think  they  would  come  to  the  bay 
at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  t — A.  I  have  no  doubt,  not  the  least 
doubt.    They  would  not  prosecute  it  at  all. 

Q.  I  mean  three  miles  from  the  land  ? — A.  The  reason  I  think  that  is 
because  I  was  in  an  American  vessel  at  the  time  the  cutters  were  here,, 
and  we  always  went  inshore  to  get  them  then. 

Q.  The'cutters  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  you  out! — A.  They  drove 
us  out  of  the  Bay  Chaleurs  three  times. 

Q.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  not  keep  you  out  t— A.  We  would 
watch  the  steamer's  smoke,  we  would  find  out  when  she  went  away  to 
Pictou  for  coal,  and  would  run  in  then.  We  knew  she  would  be  4  or  5 
days  away.  I  reco  lect  being  there  with  a  very  large  fleet  off  Shippegan, 
close  in.  We  had  done  very  well  the  day  before,  and  we  thought  we 
would  go  up  again  next  day.  We  were  watching  very  anxiously  for  the 
smoke,  and  when  we  saw  it  coming  up  the  bay  we  got  under  weigh  aa 
fast  as  we  could,  but  she  caught  every  one  of  us  inshore.  Four  or  five 
got  clear,  but  the  rest  of  the  fleet  remained  stationary.  We  watched 
the  first  vessel  go  by  to  see  what  the  steamer  would  do.  She  was  a  fine 
vessel,  and  as  soon  as  she  got  abreast  of  the  steamer  a  gun  was  fired. 
The  vessel  did  not  mind,  and  another  gun  was  fired,  still  she  did  not 
mind,  and  another  was  fired.  We  then  expected  to  see  a  ball,  and  a  ball 
was  sent  across  and  brought  them  to.  Every  one  of  us  had  to  pass  un- 
der that  old  fellow's  stern.  When  we  came  along  the  captain  knew  us, 
and  said  he :  ^'  Well,  you  are  here  again :  what  brought  you  here  1^ 
Oar  captain  said,  <*  We  have  a  sick  man  on  board."  ^<  There  are  no  sick 
men  in  the  treaty  of  1818,"  said  he.  *^  This  is  the  third  time  you  have 
been  here,  and  if  I  catch  yon  here  again  I  will  seize  you."  We  went  off 
and  did  not  go  in  there  any  more. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  in  anywhere  else? — A.  Well,  you  see  around  Prince 
Edward  Island  it  is  pretty  hard  to  keep  us  off.  We  can  get  under 
weigh  any  minute  and  dodge  around,  but  in  the  Bay  Chaleurs  it  is  dif- 
ferent. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  yon  did  evade  the  cutters  and  get  in  in 
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epite  of  them  t— A.  Of  coarse  we  did.    We  had  to  get  oar  fish  some 
way. 
Q.  If  yoa  had  not  got  in  yoa  woald  not  have  had  any  fish  1 — A.  Ko, 

«ir. 

By  Mr.  Poster : 

Q.  What  year  was  it  that  you  had  so  much  trouble  with  the  catters  ? — 
A.  I  don't  recollect  the  year  altogether.  It  was  when  the  Devastation 
and  Basilisk  were  in  and  those  steamers. 

Q.  What  vessel  were  you  in  T — A.  I  was  in  the  Garland. 

Q.  Was  that  a  Newburyport  vessel  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  "SoWj  you  were  speaking  of  the  number  of  American  cod  vessels 
that  you  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  the  gulf? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  there  were  200  or  300  of  them  right  along  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  as  that  this  year  f — A.  I  think  there  are  a  larg^er 
number  this  year. 

Q.  Are  they  principally  engaged  catching  fresh  fish  for  the  markets, 
those  in  the  gulf? — A.  A  great  many  of  them.  Most  of  the  Oloacester 
vessels  are. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  know  about  the  Gloucester  vessels.  How  many 
Gloucester  vessels  come  for  codfish  in  St.  Lawrence  Bay  ? — A.  I  should 
suppose  there  were  perhaps  100  sail  of  Gloucester  vessels  in  there,  that 
is  in  the  bay,  and  then  there  are  more  that  go  outside. 

Q.  Whereabouts  can  they  take  squid  in  the  bay  ? — A.  They  take  a 
large  quantity  at  Hawkesbury,  and  follow  them  along  to  Margaree  and 
4ilong  there. 

Q.  How  do  they  catch  them  ? — A.  With  the  jig. 

Q.  Do  they  seine  them  ashore  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  traffic  carried  on  at  Port  Hawkes- 
l)ury,  which  yon  think  has  not  been,  on  the  whole,  profitable  to  yoor 
people.    How  many  establishments  have  you  had  engaged  in  the  traffic 
there? — A.  Well  there  are  only  three  establishments  there  on  that  side. 

Q.  What  are  those  ? — A.  There  are  two  Paints,  and  Levi  Hart. 

Q.  Those  are  pretty  large  establishments? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  sell  ? — A.  They  are  general  stores,  and  sell  every- 
thing. 

Q.  What  do  you  include  in  that  ? — A.  Salt,  barrels,  flour,  dry -goods, 
groceries,  and  everything  like  that. 

Q.  Bait? — A.  They  do — but  not  much  bait.  They  don't  sell  so  much 
l)ait  on  our  side. 

Q.  Do  they  sell  ice  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  have  two  ioe-houses. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  those  ? — A.  Not  very  long.  Last  year  and 
this  year  principally. 

Q.  Has  Port  Hawkesbury  kept  up  as  much  as  formerly  of  that  trade, 
or  has  it  gone  off  to  other  places  ? — A.  We  never  had  much  of  that 
trade.    It  was  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Where  is  Guysboro  ? — A.  Guysboro  is  about  30  miles  from  Hawkes- 
bury, at  the  head  of  Ghedabucto  Bay. 

Q.  On  which  side  ? — A.  It  is  on  the  south  entrance  to  the  Strait  of 
Canso,  between  Cape  Ganso  and  the  entrance. 

Q.  Was  there  a  good  deal  done  there  in  the  way  of  supplies  ? — A.  I 
think  not.  They  go  into  Grow  Harbor  and  those  places  and  get  bait,  I 
understand. 

Q.  Do  they  buy  it? — A.  Yes,  and  catch  it  too,  I  think.  I  would  not 
be  so  certain  about  their  catching  it.  I  know  they  bay  it  aud  catch  it 
too  when  there  is  occasion,  or  when  they  can  catch  it. 
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Q.  Which  do  they  do  mostt — A..  They  bay  most  just  there. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  ever  known  an  American  cod  fisherm'iu  to 
stay  for  bait  at  any  of  those  ports  ? — A.  I^ot  very  long ;  3  or  ^  days,  2 
or  3  days,  or  a  day. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  stay  as  long  as  that  t — A.  Yes.  J  have  tele- 
graphed for  them  to  find  out  if  there  were  other  places  for  them  to  get 
bait,  and  they  have  gone  there. 

Q.  Whether  it  could  be  caught  there  ? — A.  Caught  or  bought. 

Q.  Do  you  have  boats  at  Hawkesbnry  engaged  in  the  business  of 
catching  bait  for  the  Americans  t — A.  No,  none. 

Q.  Do  your  people  advertise  iu  the  Gloucester  papers  f — A.  They  ad- 
vertise ice. 

Q.  What  else  T — A.  O,  well,  they  advertise  sometimes  as  supplying 
American  fishermen.    Some  of  them  do,  I  think.    I  sell  to  them  myself 

Q.  What  do  you  sell  to  them — the  general  requirements — all  they 
want  t — A.  Yes,  I  do,  whatever  they  want. 

Q.  Bait!— A.  No. 

Q.  Ice  ?— A.  I  do.  K^ 

Q.  Have  yon  an  ice-house! — A.  Yes.  V\'''',a^^ 

Q.  Have  you  advertised  iu  the  Gloucester  xiapers  ? — A.  Not  this  sum- 
mer.   I  did  last  year. 

Q.  In  what  papers  I — A.  Iu  the  Gape  Ann  Advertiser. 

Q.  Now  take  one  of  the  other  ports.  By  the  way,  what  is  the  popu- 
lation of  Port  Hawkesbnry  f — A.  Five  or  six  hundred,  I  suppose. 

Q.  What  other  establishments  are  there? — A.  There  are  three  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  the  business  there. 

Q.  Do  the  others  do  as  much  as  you  do  T — A.  Yes;  they  do  more,  per- 
haps, than  I  do. 

Q.  Do  they  advertise  in  the  States  too  ? — A.  I  think  one  firm  does, 
Peter  Paint,  senior. 

Q.  What  is  the  trouble  with  the  business.  Don't  you  get  enough,  or 
does  too  much  competition  between  you  throw  the  profits  down  ? — ^A. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  competition. 

Q.  With  each  other !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  considerable  between  the  different  ports  t — A.  Yes ;  it  has 
been  so. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  other  ports. — A.  There  is  Port  Mulgrave  right  op- 
posite. 

Q.  How  far  across  is  it! — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Port  Mulgrave  ? — A.  Four  or  five  hun- 
dred, I  suppose. 

Q.  How  many  establishments  are  there  engaged  there  in  furnishing 
various  supplies  to  American  fishermen  f — A.  There  are  but  two  now,  I 
think. 

Q.  What  are  the  names  ! — A.  F.  G.  Gooke  and  Michael  Keating  &  Go. 

Q.  Do  they  furnish  all  the  things  you  do  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ice? — A.  No;  there  is  no  ice  at  Port  Mulgrave. 

Q.  Do  they  furnish  barrels  ? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Bait!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  me  another  place  on  the  strait  that  furnishes  the  Americans. — 
A.  Pirate  Gove. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  that  f — A«  It  is  very  small.  It  is  just  a  cove. 
There  are  only  a  few  families  there,  and  one  store. 

Q.  What  does  that  furnish  f — A.  He  has  been  in  that  trade  too. 

Q.  Does  he  have  ice  ? — A.  "No ;  but  he  sells  bait. 

Q.  General  ships'  stores  I — A.  Yes ;  they  send  over  to  our  side  for  ice. 
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Q.  What  is  the  name  Of  the  man  t — A.  Jonathan  Harti  j. 

Q.  Now,  give  as  another  dealer. — A.  There  is  John  Magdire,  of  Steep 
Greek. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  that  ?— A.  About  the  same  as  Pirate  CoTe. 
There  are  one  or  two  families.    There  is  one  man  in  that  basiness. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  business  carried  on  there  T — A«  There  is  another 
man  alongside  of  him. 

Q.  Does  he  keep  the  same  sort  of  establishment  t — A.  Ko.  He  sells 
little  groceries  and  things  like  that. 

Q.  I  suppose  he  will  sell  those  to  the  Americans  t — A.  Yes;  he  keeps 
liquor,  too. 

Q.  I  suppose  he  does  not  even  refuse  that  to  the  Americans  f — A.  No; 
I  do  not  supi)ose  he  would  refuse  it  to  any  one.  I  forgot  to  mention 
Mr.  William  Wylde,  in  Wyldtfs  Gove,  who  has  been  doing  a  little. 

Q.  Does  he  keep  all  these  various  thiugs? — A.  No  ;  not  so  much  this 
year. 

Q.  Does  he  have  ice  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason,  then,  so  little  is  sold  nowt — A.  The  times  are 
hard  and  the  fishermen  do  not  want  so  many  things. 

Q.  The  business  is  affected  by  the  dullness  of  the  times  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  us  another  place  f — A.  There  is  Port  Hastings. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  that? — A.  It  has  300  or  400  inhabitants. 

Q.  How  many  establishments  are  there  there  supplying  Americans! — 
A.  There  is  but  one. 

Q.  Whose  is  that  t — A.  It  has  changed  hands  several  times.  It  was 
James  G.  McKean.  He  did  the  largest  business  with  the  American 
fishermen  while  he  was  there. 

Q.  Who  succeeded  him  ? — A.  George  G.  Lawrence. 

Q.  He  is  considerable  of  a  person,  is  he  not  t  He  is  a  commission 
merchant,  ship's  broker.  Lloyd's  agent,  notary  public,  and  receiver  of 
wrecks.  He  deals  in  all  these  various  things  you  have  mentioned,  does 
he  nott — A.  To  a  very  large  extent. 

Q.  (Beads  from  list  of  articles  advertised  in  Gape  Ann  Advertiser.) 
Does  he  engage  in  all  that  t— A.  Well,  he  has  a  large  quantity  of  ice, 
but  yon  could  hardly  get  anything  else. 

Q.  Why  does  he  advertise  all  those  things  if  he  has  not  them  Y — A. 
Sometimes  they  come  around  bothering  us  to  get  them  a  yard  or  two, 
sometimes. 

Q.  He  is  a  second-rate  kind  of  fellow  from  that  account. — A.  Yes ; 
that  is  our  idea  of  him. 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  else  at  Port  Hastings  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Go  to  any  other  place  you  remember. — A.  That  is  all,  I  think,  in 
the  Strait  of  Ganso. 

Q.  Whitehead,  where  is  that ! — A.  It  is  fifteen  miles  westward  of 
Gape  Ganso.    It  is  on  the  Nova  Scotia  side,  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  that  f — A.  There  are  not  very  many  inhabi- 
tants. 

Q.  How  much  business  do  they  do  T — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  they  da 
any  business,  except  that  I  think  they  have  ice. 

Q.  (Reads  advertisement  as  follows :  ^'  Bait !  Bait !  Bait !  Ice  I  Ice ! 
Ice  I  Put  up  for  American  and  Dominion  Fishermen,  at  White  Head, 
N.  S.,  and  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  market  prices.  Yesaels  will 
also  be  supplied  with  bait  on  liberal  terms.  Drafts  taken  on  owners. 
For  information  call  at  the  post-office  at  White  Head. — James  H.  Fel^ 
mate  &  Sons.")  Don't  they  do  a  pretty  lively  trade  f — A.  They  do  in 
ice  and  bait.    That  is  all  I  know  they  can  do  it  in.    The  bait  amounts 
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to  a  very  large  item.    We  rerj  often  give  the  Americans  $100  in  cash, 
to  i^et  this  bait.    It  comes  pretty  hard  on  as  to  get  that  much  cash. 

Q.  What  do  yea  charge  them  t — A.  Sometimes  we  don't  charge  them 
anything. 

Q.  You  do  it  out  of  pure  good  nature  t — A.  Yes ;  oat  of  catting  into 
one  another  and  making  fools  of  oarselves. 

Q.  Well,  the  amoant  seems  to  be  that  in  that  vicinity,  looking  to  the 
increase  in  the  fishing  basiness,  year  own  people  are  going  into  this 
trade  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  there  are  too  many  to  make  money  as  rapidly  as  yoa 
like! — A.  That  is  so ;  we  are  losing  it. 

Q.  That  is  because  there  are  too  few  Americans  f — A.  No ;  that  is 
becaase  there  are  too  many  of  them.  It  is  a  mushroom  affair.  We 
have  done  better  since  they  dropped  off. 

Q.  You  attribute  your  difficulties  to  the  fact  that  they  used  to  come, 
and  not  to  their  having  ceased  to  come  now? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so;  but 
I  think  they  will  not  cease  to  come. 

Q.  Welly  there  is  Peter  Paint,  senior,  he  cashes  drafts,  too,  at  Port 
Hawkesbury  Y — A.  He  does  if  they  are  good. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  cash  those  you  think  bad  f — A.  I  have  done  it. 

Q.  Those  you  thoaght  bad  1 — ^A.  Well,  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  mentioned  all  the  places  you  thoaght  oft  Where  is 
Gape  Oanso  f — A.  It  is  about  15  miles  eastward  of  Whitehead.  It  is 
the  eastern  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  Do  they  do  this  business  there  t — A.  They  do  considerable. 
Largely  in  lee  and  bait. 

Q.  It  is  a  large  place  f — A.  There  are  700  or  800  there,  I  suppose. 

Q.  How  many  establishments  are  engaged  in  supplying  the  Ameri- 
cans there  Y — A.  Three  or  four — Gaboon,  Hart,  and  Whitman. 

Q.  Hart  is  an  enterprising  man,  isn't  he  t — A.  He  does  considerable. 

Q.  (Beads  advertisement  as  follows :  ^*  ice  I  ice  I  ice ! — The  subscriber 
offers  for  sale  Two  Thousand  Tons  heavy,  clear  ice ;  also  fishing  supplies, 
cord-wood,  &o.,  &c. — Alflred  W.  Hart,  Cape  Ganso,  Nova  Scotia.^)  Is 
that  the  man  t — A.  That  is  the  man. 

Q.  Has  he  ice  t — A.  He  has  ice. 

Q.  Where  is  Prospect,  Nova  Scotia  t — A.  It  is  outside  of  Halifax, 
aroond  Sambro. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  first  places  they  would  strike,  off  the  coast  f — A . 
Yes,  likely. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  thatt — A.  I  can't  say  much  about  that.  I 
don't  know  a  great  deal  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  B.  Christian,  Prospect? — A.  I  have  heard 
the  name. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  following  advertisement:  '*Ice!  ice! 
ice!  ice!  At  Gloucester  Price. — I  am  prepared  to  supply  ice,  bait, 
wood,  and  coal,  and  general  stores  to  vessels  as  usual.  Currency  or 
drafU  accepted.  Captains  of  vessels,  having  small  fish  or  haddock  to 
dispose  of^  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  call  on  me  before  selling  else- 
where. W.  B.  Christian,  Prospect,  N.  S.''t — A.  I  am  not  acquainted 
00  that  shore;  that  is,  with  the  people.  I  know  the  harbors  pretty 
well,  but  not  the  people. 

Q.  Where  do  your  people  generally  get  the  bait  which  they  sellt — 
A.  They  catch  it  in  their  nets  on  the  coast. 

Q.  That  is  fresh  bait  f— A.  Yes. 

ij.  Do  they  also  put  it  op  in  barrels  f — A.  No. 

39  F 
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Q.  What  bait  is  thero  advertised  for  sale  t— A.  That  I  sappoee  is  salt 
bait. 

Q.  Does  not  that  come  from  the  States  t— A.  The  pogies  are  broaght 
from  thence. 

Q.  Do  your  people  import  pogies  and  sell  them  to  the  Americans  ?— 
A.  We  sometimes  do,  and  perhaps  we  may  have  to  take  some  old  pogies 
from  the  Americans  in  surety  until  the  following  year,  for  their  bills, 
which  are  not  paid  when  they  go  home. 

Q.  Do  you  do  this  under  compulsion  t — A,  Sometimes  when  these 
bills  are  not  paid,  we  are  glad  to  obtain  them. 

Q.  Can  you  not  hold  their  vessels  lor  their  bill  f — A.  We  do  not  like 
to  do  that. 

•Q.  Is  there  no  bait  which  they  themselves  catch,  put  up  by  your  peo- 
ple!— A.  The  Americans  very  often  buy  our  fat  herring. 

Q,  Do  they  take  them  to  the  States  f — A.  No ;  but  to  the  bay. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? — A.  To  catch  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  they  use  fat  herring  for  bait? — A.  Sometimes  they  thns  aseafew. 

Q.  Do  your  people  collect  and  salt  squids  for  bait  T — A.  No. 

Q.  When  squids  are  taken,  I  believe  that  they  are  salted  f — A.  They 
are  put  up  in  ice  and  kept  fresh. 

Q.  They  are  kept  frozen  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  a  supply  of  them  on  hand  f — O,  no.  I  understand, 
however,  that  this  is  done  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  How  much  of  these  supplies  are  sold,  on  the  average,  by  your  peo- 
ple to  American  vessels ;  how  much  does  it  cost  such  a  vessel  to  refit 
for  another  voyage  in  your  ports  T — A.  I  do  not  know.  They  generally 
want  barrels  and  salt;  these  are  the  principal  things. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  regarding  their  cost  f — A.  Not  very 
well. 

Q.  Do  they  buy  flour  f — A.  They  generally  have  flour  enough  with 
them,  but  they  will  want  butter  and  sugar. 

Q.  Will  they  have  enough  pork  and  molasses  and  other  ship's-stores 
on  hand  f — A.  My  experience  regarding  a  vessel  which  is  now  fitting 
out  at  my  wharf,  was  this:  she  took  two  strips  of  pork. 

Q.  She  had  a  sufficiency  on  hand  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  The  supplies  furnished  do  not  amount  to  much  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  are  not  so  liberal  when  they  are  doing  poorly  in 
their  fishing  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Tbis  is  one  of  the  troubles  in  this  regard  ! — A.  1  fancy  so. 

Q.  When  the  business  was  good  and  things  were  thriving,  '^  bum- 
ming,^ as  they  sometimes  say,  did  they  not  buy  a  good  many  supplies! 
— A.  I  suspect  that  they  did.    I  was  not  in  the  business  then. 

Q.  Was  that  not  within  your  own  knowledge! — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  They  then  bought  fresh  provisions  pretty  freely,  did  they  not!— 
A.  They  are  not  the  people  to  buy  fresh  provisions.  You  can  hardly 
sell  them  fresh  beef.    They  are  not  English  enough  to  buy  it. 

Q.  Did  they  not  buy  a  good  many  clothes  ! — A.  No ;  but  of  late  year^ 
I  think,  they  have  purchased  to  a  small  extent  clothing,  more  than  used 
to  be  the  case.  The  clothing  here  is  usually  not  fashionable  enough  for 
Yankee  sailors  when  at  home.  When  I  first  went  fishing  I  could  not 
save  much  money,  because  such  clothing  cost  a  considerable  amount 

Q.  Do  not  these  fishermen  leave  a  good  deal  of  money  among  your 
traders  or  drafts  on  Gloucester,  most  of  which,  1  dare  say,  are  paid  !— 
A.  They  leave  drafts  for  what  they  get. 

Q.  And  that  does  not  amount  to  a  great  deal ! — A.  No. 
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Q.  How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  so  many  people  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness f  It  most  have  been  profitable  once! — A.  There  are  not  very  many 
who  engage  in  it.  I  knew  Port  Malgrave  when  three  or  foar  carried  it 
OD,  but  they  are  now  all  gone. 

Q.  Why  T— A.  They  have  failed. 

Q.  What  made  them  fail  ? — A.  The  American  trade. 

Q.  Did  this  trade  fall  off t  What  was  thecaasef — A.  It  was  dae  to  their 
competition  with  one  another  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  prices. 
The  Americans  would  go  from  one  store  to  another  and  say,  '^  If  you 
doD't  do  80  and  so,  Mr.  So  and  so  will,"  and  thus  they  secured  reductions 
in  the  price  of  goods. 

Q.  They  are  sharp  traders,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  a  trader  would  say, 
*<  So  and  so  is  not  going  to  get  to  the  windward  of  me,"  and  comply,  ex- 
pecting to  secure  their  trade  the  following  year,  but  then  they  would 
perhaps  go  to  a  third  trader.  This  is  the  way  in  which  they  have  man- 
aged in  my  experience. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  your  people  to  go  into  this 
business? — ^A.  Tes* 

Q.  When  did  they  begin  to  make  that  mistake  at  Guysborough  ? — A. 
There,  as  I  said  before,  we  have  not  engaged  in  the  business.  The 
Paints  have  money,  but  they  have  never  engaged  in  the  American  trade. 
They  are  the  only  men  in  the  Strait  of  Ganso  who  have  much  money. 

Q.  Do  they  not  advertise  fishing  supplies,  &c.,  for  sale? — A.  Of 
coarse.  They  have  always  been  so  engaged  in  business,  supplying  our 
own  fishermen, 

Q.  How  do  they  advertise  for  the  benefit  of  your  fishermen  in  the 
Cape  Ann  Advertiser  ? — A.  They  advertise  merely  for  the  sake  of  sell- 
iDg  ice. 

Q.  Ice  and  fishing  supplies? — ^A.  The  inducement  held  out  in  that 
advertisement  is  ice. 

Q.  They  do  not  want  the  other  trade  ? — A.  No.  One  of  the  Paints 
Id  particular  will  not  carry  on  trade  with  the  Americans.  He  has  said 
that  he  has  always  lost  money  when  he  has  touched  this  business  at  all, 
and  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Have  you  mentioned  all  the  things  that  you  think  your  people  sell 
to  the  Americans  ?  What  about  the  sale  of  ropes  and  hawsers  for 
rigging  and  refitting? — A.  They  always  have  those  articles  in  stock. 

Q.  Are  they  not  offered  for  sale  to  the  Americans  ? — A.  No. 

ij.  What  do  you  think  about  the  following  advertisement: 

The  Dartmonth  Bopework  Co.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  (Dominion  of  Canada),  manafaetare 
with  qoick  despatch  Manilla  fishing  hawsers  slightly  tarred  or  white,  of  any  size  or  length 
in  one  piece  op  to  120  fathoms. 

Vessels  losing  their  hawsers  npon  the  Banks  can  be  supplied  in  Halifax  more  quickly, 
and  at  a  lower  price  than  in  any  other  port ;  and  the  attention  of  oatfitters  is  solicited  to 
Halifax  prices  when  they  are  fitting  ont  with  new  hawsers. 

tST  Be  particular  to  have  hawsers  of  the  Dartmouth  Bopework  Co.*s  make. 

17 All  other  descriptions  of  tarred  and  Manilla  cordage  in  stock  are  made  to  order. 

Haupax,  Nova  Scotia,  January  3, 1877. 

A«  That  is  correct  enough. 

Q.  Things  of  that  kind  are  cheaper,  with  the  exception  of  bait,  here 
than  in  the  United  States  t — A.  I  do  not  know  abont  that. 

Q.  All  things  required  for  fishing  purposes  are  cheaper  here  than  in 
the  States,  are  they  not  t — A.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  case. 

Q.  Can  yon  not  build  fishing- vessels  here  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  more 
cheaply  than  in  the  States  f — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  That  is  because  everything  that  enters  into  the  equipment  of  a 
vessel  is  ever  so  much  cheaper  here,  such  as  ropes,  and  spars,  and 
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ancbors,  and  lines,  and  everything  of  that  sortt — A.  Yes;  this  is  the 
case  to  some  extent. 

Q.  All  these  things  are  cheaper  heref — A.  I  would  not  say  that  all 
^re  cheaper. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  the  collector  at  Port  Malgravef — A.  His  name  is 
David  Murray. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  coming  heref — A.  I  do  not,  I  am 
43ure. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  proportion  of  the  American 
vessels  that  come  through  the  Strait  of  Oanso,  and  make  two  trips,  land 
their  cargoes  somewhere  in  the  Strait  of  Canso  f — A.  I  would  say  that 
two-thirds  of  them  do  so,  when  mackerel  are  plentiful. 

Q.  When  mackerel  are  scarce,  they  do  not  get  two  fall  fares  a  season,  of 
course.  This  has  not  been  the  case  within  the  last  two  years,  I  sup- 
pose t — A.  I  do  not  know  that  mackerel  have  been  really  scarcer  daring 
the  last  two  years  than  previously  in  the  bay;  but  the  Ammcaa 
fishermen  have  caught  a  good  many  on  their  own  coast  during  the  last 
year  or  two,  and  that  is  something  exceptional  in  my  experience.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  reason  why  they  did  not  come  over  here  in  sach  num- 
bers as  formerly. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  they  have  caught  them,  and  why  it 
is  that  they  have  been  catching  so  many  more  fish  daring  this  period 
than  was  formerly  the  case  on  their  own  coast  t — A,  I  could  not  give 
the  reason  for  the  fish  going  on  their  own  coast,  but  I  know  that  tkey 
have  been  there. 

Q.  The  trouble  used  to  be  that  they  would  not  always  bite  there  1 — ^A. 
They  have  caught  them  in  seines. 

Q.  With  the  purse  seine  they  can  catch  fish  whether  these  are  inclined 
to  bite  or  not? — A.  Yes;  if  the  fish  show  themselves. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  fish  so  much  more  at  homef — A. 
During  last  year,  yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  growing  decline  in  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  that  come  up  heret — A.  For  the  last  year,  yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  three-quarters  or  two-thirds  of  them  land  their 
cargoes  at  the  Gut  of  Oansot — A.  Aboat  two-thirds  of  them  do  so. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  refit  t — A.  All  those  that  land  would 
have  to  refit  partially. 

Q.  And  wherever  they  do  so  they  have  to  purchase  their  supplies  of 
your  people  t — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Then  whenever  the  filing  business  is  prosperous  a  g^reat  deal  of 
trade  must  thus  be  furnished  1 — ^A.  This  would  be  the  case  for  one  or 
two  persons. 

Q.  And  if  too  many  of  your  people  go  into  it  the  usual  results  woald 
follow  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  once  went  cod-fishing  in  an  American  vessel  to  the  Banks  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  more  than  one  trip  that  year  f — A.  No. 

Q.  On  what  Banks  did  you  fisht — A.  Banks  Bradley  aud  Orphan. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Will  yon  kindly  state  of  what  the  oatfitting  of  an  American  vessel 
in  the  spring  generally  consists  t — ^A.  Of  flour,  pork,  lard,  batter,  salt, 
barrel^,  bait,  hooks,  and  lines. 

Q.  Do  the  fishermen  on  board  get  outfittings  t — ^A.  The  Americans 
ship  a  good  many  men  down  at  our  place  now.  Of  coarse,  the  latter 
can  be  obtained  at  lower  rates  than  is  the  case  with  men  in  the  States, 
and  these  men  take  outfittings  to  a  certain  extent. 
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Q.  Is  the  trade  whieh  is  tbas  oocasioDecl  by  the  whole  Anoerican 
fleet  safficieut  to  pay  more  than  a  fair  remaoeratioa  to  the  houses  in 
the  gat  T — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  The  total  profits  which  coald  be  made  out  of  this  refittiag  aud  fur- 
Dishing  of  American  vessels  would  not  be  more  than  sufficient  for  two 
or  three  hooaes  t — ^A.  If  it  was  not  for  the  other  trade  we  have,  it  would 
not  maintain  us  at  all.  I  suppose  that  150  or  more  sail  have  gone 
through  in  the  gat,  and  when  I  left  quite  a  number  of  the  American 
vessels  were  anchored  along  the  shore  at  different  places,  and  out  of  all 
these  vessels  only  one  or  two  did  anything  on  our  side  iu  the  way  of  fit- 
ting out. 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  spoke  of  a  great  deal  of  decrease  as  apparent  in  our 
fisheries  here.  Have  our  fisheries  greatly  decreased  f  Do  you  call  the 
results  of  this  year  a  decrease  from  those  of  previous  years  t — A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  yoa  think  of  this  years  prospects  ? — ^A.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  good  year.    The  prospects  are  excellent. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  case  on  the  American  coast  this  year,  judging 
from  the  information  which  you  have  received  from  American  captains  f— 
A.  According  to  the  Americans  there  is  no  fishing  on  their  coast  at  al  1 
this  year.  Some  of  them  told  me  the  other  day  that  if  they  did  not  get 
any  more  on  their  shores  the  whole  of  the  fleet  would  come  up  here. 

Q.  So  this  year  there  will  not  be  a  repetition  of  1875  and  1876 1 — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  am  sure  it  will  not. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  have  to  come  to  onr  waters  for  fish. t — A.  If 
there  are  none  caught  on  the  American  coast,  they  must. 

Q.  You  were  asked  a  number  of  questions  about  Prospect  Bay,  and 
I  noticed  that  in  your  answers  you  did  not  seem  to  give  accurate  infor- 
mation ;  do  you  know  anything  about  it  at  all  f — A.  I  know  that  there 
is  such  a  bay. 

Q.  Have  you  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  trade  of  its  people  f — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  there  t — ^A.  I  have  passed  there  and  just  know 
where  it  is. 

Q.  You  have  no  further  knowledge  of  its  people  or  trade  beyond  the 
fact  that  you  know  there  is  such  a  bay  f — A.  I  have  heard  of  Christian, 
who  lives  there. 

Q.  You  do  not  profess  to  know  anything  about  Prospect  Bay  T — A. 
Beyond  its  position  I  do  not. 

Q.  Some  questions  were  asked  about  Lawrence,  in  Port  Malgrave;  Is 
he  a  successor  to  McKeen  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  McKeen  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  American  trade  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q«  When  did  he  become  bankrupt  t — A.  About  three  vears  ago, 

Q.  And  this  Lawrence,  whose  advertisement  was  read,  is  his  succes- 
sor t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  McKeen,  I  believe,  was  the  American  consul  there  f — A.  He  is  so 
now. 

Q.  And  he  had  the  bulk  of  the  American  trade  f — A.  He  did  a  great 
deal  of  it.    He  had  the  place  all  to  himself. 

Q.  And  the  result  was  bankruptcy.  You  spoke  of  the  effect  of  this 
trade  on  our  people ;  can  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea  as  to  what 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  prosecution  of  the  Bay  fishery  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, with  respect  to  their  prosperity  and  the  prosperity  of  the  town  of 
Gloucester,  which  appears  to  be  the  chief  outfitting  port!  Has  it 
prospered  by  reason  of  this  tri^e  or  l>een  prejudiced  T — A.  I  think  that 
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they  have  very  largely  prospered  by  it.    Of  coarse  yoa  can  see  that  la 
the  class  of  vessels  they  have. 

Q.  Have  you  a  pretty  intimate  knowledge  concerning  these  mattersf— 
A.  I  have,  indeed.  We  can  tell  a  Gloucester  vessel  whenever  we  look  at 
it  They  are  of  a  different  style  from  most  other  vessels.  When  I  first 
went  to  the  United  States  Gloucester  was  a  small  place,  but  it  is  quite 
a  place  now.  They  own  a  great  many  vessels  there;  and  most  of  these 
vessels  have  frequented  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  So  of  coarse  they  mast 
have  prospered  by  it,  since  they  have  such  a  large  fleet  and  such  fine 
vessels. 

Q.  One  witness  said  that  Gloucester  had  been  built  up  by  this  fish- 
ing business;  is  that  your  opinion? — A.  Of  course.  This  must  be  the 
case.  They  do  some  other  business,  but  their  principal  Ashing  occupa- 
tion is  mackerel  fishing,  in  the  greater  part.  They  would  not  put  ODe 
of  these  fine  schooners  years  ago  in  the  cod-fishing  business ;  they  were 
all  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  mackerel  fishery  in  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  You  do  not  happen  to  know  how  the  number  of  vessels  owned  at 
Gloucester  compares  with  the  number  they  held  a  lew  years  ago !— A. 
I  think  that  the  number  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Has  the  number  not  fallen  off  one  quarter! — A.  do  not  think  it 

Q.  How  recently  were  you  there  t — A.  I  was  therr,  I  think,  in  1870. 

Q.  Seven  years  ago  f — ^A.  Yes ;  but  we  see  their  vessels  every  day. 
We  are  in  continual  communication  with  them. 

Ko.  19. 

James  McKat,  deputy  inspector  of  pickled  fish  at  Port  Mulgrave, 
was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Grovernment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  f — Answer.  I  have  been  pretty 
much  all  my  life-time  engaged  in  fishing;  but  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  pickled  fish. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  fishing  business  ?— 
A.  Some  forty  years. 

Q.  That  would  be  since  1837.  In  what  way  did  you  commence  fish- 
ing in  1837  f — A.  My  first  trip  was  in  an  American  vessel  to  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence  for  herring.  We  took  a 
a  load  of  them  to  the  United  States,  and  returned  in  search  of  mackerel 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  that  American  vessel  ? — A.  It  was 
the  Porpoise. 

Q.  Where  did  she  hail  from  t — A.  From  Isle  Haute. 

Q.  Off  the  coast  of  Maine f — A.  Yes;  close  to  Deer  Island. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  t — A.  About  60  tons. 

Q.  How  did  you  ship  f — A.  I  shipped  at  the  head  of  Guysboroagh 
Bay.    I  belong  to  Guysborough.    I  worked  on  wages  by  the  month. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  t — A.  To  the  Magdalen  Islands* 

Q.  What  did  you  get? — A.  A  load  of  herring. 

Q*  What  did  you  do  with  them  f — A.  We  took  them  home  to  the 
ITnlted  States  and  lauded  them. 

Q.  In  bulk?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  land  them  ! — A.  We  landed  part  of  them  on  We 
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Haote,  and  the  balance  up  the  Penobscot  River,  near  Oastine  or  Burnt 
Island. 

Q.  Did  that  condnde  yonr  fishing  for  that  yearf — A.  No  3  we  came 
back  and  went  into  the  bay  for  mackerel. 

Q.  When  did  yon  retnrn  ? — A.  Sometime  in  Jaly. 

Q.  It  was  early  in  the  spring  when  you  went  for  the  herring  ? — A.  It 
was  the  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May,  as  well  as  I  recollect.  I  think 
it  was  about  the  first  of  May. 

Q.  Ton  got  back  to  the  gulf  abont  the  first  of  July  ? — A.  It  was 
sometime  in  July. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  same  schooner? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  fish  f — A.  Mostly  around  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  At  the  bight  of  the  island  ? — A.  Yes.  We  fished  for  a  g5od  part 
of  the  time  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  from  East  Point. 

Q.  You  kept  inshore? — A.  Yes;  close  inshore. 

Q.  What  fish  did  you  catch  that  trip? — A.  Mackerel.  I  think  we 
packed  out  160  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  go  with  them  ? — A.  We  packed  them  out  at  Isle 
Haute,  Maine. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  again  that  year? — A.  No.  I  fished  on  the  Amer< 
ican  coast  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Q.  How  did  you  succeed  there  ? — A.  We  did  very  poorly  there  for  the 
balance  of  the  season. 

Q.  Had  the  mackerel  ceased,  so  far  back  as  that,  to  frequent  the 
American  shore? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  but  I  know  that  we  did  not 
get  many  there  that  season.  We  fished  until  sometime  about  the  first 
of  November. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  season  for  fishermen  on  the  American  coast  when 
there  are  mackerel  in  that  quarter  ? — A.  I  think  that  July  is  about  as 
good  a  month  as  they  have  any  time  in  the  year. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fall  fishing  when  mackerel  are  to  be  found  there  at 
all  ?— A.  They  do  catch  some  mackerel  in  the  fall.  We  caught  some 
that  fall — about  40  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  make  your  next  venture  ? — A.  I  then  knocked  off 
fishing  for  a  few  years  and  went  to  sea. 

Q.  Yon  left  off  fishing  for  two  years  and  went  to  sea? — A.  I  left  off 
fishing  for  about  three  years. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ? — A.  I  afterwards  fished  on  the  American 
coast. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  you  were  f — A. 
It  was  the  Freedom.  She  belonged  to  Lubec  or  Eastport.  I  think  she 
was  from  Lubec. 

Q.  That  is  situated  close  beside  Eastport  ? — A.  It  is  a  few  miles  from 
Eastport. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  that  year  in  that  vessel  ? — A.  In  the  Bay  of 
Fundy^about  Grand  Manan  Island,  and  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Grand  Manan  Island  is  only  a  short  distance  from  Eastport  ? — A. 
Yes.    I,  however,  forget  the  number  of  miles  between  them. 

Q.  You  can  see  Grand  Manan  from  Eastport  ? — A.  Yes ;  plainly  on  a 
clear  day. 

Q.  Grand  Manan  is  a  British  island? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Little  Manan  is  an  American  Island? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  close  inshore  when  fishing  ? — A.  We  went  close  in- 
shore for  bait.    I  was  then  cod-fishing. 

Q.  Did  yon  fish  for  or  buy  bait? — A.  We  used  to  catch  some  and  buy 
some. 
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Q.  Where  woald  you  catch  codfish  t — A.  Always  off  shore. 

Q.  How  far  off  from  it  ? — A.  Probably  from  7  to  9  miles. 

Q.  Yon  fished  around  Grand  Manan  and  a  long  the  New  Bransvick 
coast? — A.  We  fished  off  Grand  Manan,  and  right  to  the  west  of  it 

Q.  How  far  from  the  New  Brauswick  shore ! — A.  I  could  not  tell 
you. 

Q.  If  you  went  within  9  miles  of  it,  you  must  have  been  pretty  near 
the  New  Brunswick  shore  f — ^A.  We  fished  around  Grand  Manan  and 
right  square  off  in  the  bay.  We  were  running  into  the  ocean  as  it 
were. 

Q.  You  got  bait  inshore  t — A.  Yes :  right  in  the  harbors ;  we  used  to 
obtain  most  of  the  bait  from  the  iuhaoitautR  on  shore  out  of  weirs. 

Q.  These  weirs  are  fastened  in  the  mud  ? — A.  Yes  ]  ri^t  in  the  har- 
bors. 

Q.  Without  that  bait,  you  could  not  have  fished  f — A.  We  had  to  get 
it  somewhere,  and  this  was  the  most  convenient  and  best  place  for  the 
purpose. 

Q.  Where  else  did  you  go  that  year  t — A.  After  I  knocked  off  eod- 
fishing  that  year  I  went  to  sea  again. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  the  following  year  f — A.  I  then  came  back  and 
fished  for  mackerel. 

Q.  This  I  suppose  was  about  1842  or  1843  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  for  mackerel  f — A.  In  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  or 
rather  we  tried  for  the  fish  there. 

Q.  Where  f — A.  All  around  Grand  Manan,  and  up  in  the  bay  apiece. 
I  fished  up  as  far  as  Isle  Haute  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Is  this  the  same  Isle  Haute  that  yon  previously  mentioned  f— A. 
No ;  it  is  another. 

.  Q.  Yon  fished  off  Quaco  Ledge  f — A.  Yes. 

Q-  This  is  in  New  Brunswick  territory  f — A.  Yes.  I  also  fished  for 
mackerel  off  an  island,  which  I  think  is  called  Fishermen's  Island.  It 
is  an  Island  at  high  water. 

Q.  This  is  on  the  New  Brunswick  shore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  any  there  f — A.  We  got  a  few.  I  also  Ashed  off 
above  Cape  Sharp,  and  off  Fishermen's  Cove,  but  secured  no  fish  there, 
however.  We  did  not  stop  long  there,  but  came  back  and  tried  aroond 
Grand  Manan  Island.    We  then  went  in  and  I  left  the  vessel. 

.  Q.  Why  did  you  always  keep  inshore  about  the  island  instead  of  fish- 
ing out  in  the  bay  ? — A.  Because  we  found  more  fish  there.  We  fished 
around  the  northern  part  of  Grand  Manan  Island,  in  British  waters. 

Q.  Gould  you  find  mackerel  out  in  the  open  bay  at  all  t — ^A.  We  have 
risen  them  out  there,  but  none  to  speak  of. 

Q.  The  best  fisheries  are  inshore  around  the  islands  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — A.  I  could  not  say  much  about  Grand  Manan  Island  in  this 
respect.  I  only  fished  there  for  part  of  the  season,  but  we  got  most  of 
the  fish  inshore. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  any  more  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  t — ^A.  No ;  I  went  on 
the  American  coast  the  next  year. 

Q.  Were  you  successful  f — ^A.  No.  The  vessel  in  which  I  was  did 
nothing.    ' 

Q.  How  did  the  others  do  t — A.  I  guess  that  some  got  mackerel. 

Q.  You  got  nothing  yon  mean  ? — A.  We  got  no  fish  to  speak  oL 

Q*  What  was  the  size  of  the  vessel  in  which  you  were  f — Ai  Some- 
where about  40  tons. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  her  name  t — A.  No ;  she  was  a  pinkey. 
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Q.  And  you  ODiy  oaaght  very  few  barrels  f — ^A.  Yes;  and  not  euoagh 
to  pay  expenses. 

Q.  Do  yoa  remember  how  many  yon  oaught  f — A.  It  was  probably  35 
barrels.  I  think  we  were  oat  for  aboat  two  months.  We  did  not  get 
more  than  35  barrels. 

Q.  That  would  not  pay  for  two  months' time! — A.  No:  we  did  not  pay 
expenses. 

Q.  Was  that  a  fair  average  for  the  other  vessels  on  the  American 
eoast  that  yearf — A.  I  can  only  speak  fur  the  vessel  in  which  £  was. 
Some  of  the  others  caught  more,  and  some  caught  less. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  yours  was  a  fair  average  catch  t — A.  It  might 
have  been. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  not  f — A.  I  know  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary. I  left  before  the  season  was  over,  and  came  over  to  the  Gut  of 
Canso. 

Q.  Before  the  fishing  seasou  was  over  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  same  pinkey  ? — A.  No ;  but  in  a  coasting  vessel* 

Q.  Yon  did  not  come  to  fish  f — ^A.  No ;  I  came  home  to  Guysborough. 

Q.  You  did  no  more  fishing  that  year  f — A.  No ;  not  in  the  Bay  of 
St  Lawrence  that  year  or  for  a  few  years  after.  I  went  next  fishing 
along  the  Nova  Scotia  shore,  in  boats. 

Q.  On  the  shore  of  the  gulf  t — A.  No;  I  went  to  the  Gape  of  Ganso^ 
and  crossed  over  to  St.  Peter's,  Gape  Breton,  and  fished  around  there. 

Q.  Was  boat  fishing  largely  carried  on  at  that  timet — ^A.  Yes;  a  great 
deal  of  net  fishing  in  boats  was  then  done. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  in  the  nets  f — ^A.  Fat  herring  and  mackerel 
chiefly. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  fish  in  the  bay  for  mackerel  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  this  a  paying  business  as  far  back  as  that  time  f — A.  It  paid 
pretty  well  generally.    Some  years  it  paid  very  well. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  interfere  with  any  of  the  boat-fishing? — A. 
Not  there,  about  that  coast. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  afterwards  f — ^A.  I  fished  there  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  I  went  to  the  Strait  of  Ganso,  where  I  now  live,  and  engaged 
in  the  collection  of  light  dues. 

Q.  This  is  at  Port  Mulgrave  f — A.  Yes;  I  weut  for  one  trip  in  an 
American  vessel  to  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  got  a  good  load  of  her- 
ring. I  then  engaged  in  the  collection  of  light  dues,  and  was  in  the 
aervice  of  the  collector  of  these  duties  for  three  summers.  This  is  now 
some  18  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — ^A.  At  Port  Mulgrave.  I  collected  light  money 
from  the  fishing  vessels  which  passed  thiongh  the  strait. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  that  f — ^A.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  the  1350 
decade. 

Q.  Was  it  before  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  came  into  operation^-that  is, 
before  1364 1 — A.  During  the  existence  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  I  was 
in  the  ligbt-coUector's  boat. 

Q.  Had  you  been  so  engaged  previously  t — A.  I  do  not  remember. 
I  am  not  certain  on  that  point. 

Q.  Was  it  your  business  to  colbct  those  duties  from  American  ves- 
sels passing  through  the  Strait  ? — A.  It  was  our  duty  to  board  all  the 
vessels  passing  throagh  the  Strait  of  Ganso  that  we  oould. 

Q.  Did  you  manage  to  board  them  all,  or  did  some  escape  daring  the 
fog  and  the  night  1 — A.  We  could  not  board  them  all. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Very  often  a  large  fleet  would  arrive.  I  have  seen 
probably  as  many  as  20  or  25  sailing  up  the  Strait  at  one  time  with  a 
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fair  wind.  We  might  board  four  or  five  or  six  or  a  dozen  of  them,  if  it 
was  not  very  windy,  but  the  rest  woald  slip  along,  and  we  wonld  not  be 
able  to  see  tbem  afterwards.  We  could  not  board  them  all  with  only 
one  boat. 

Q.  They  would  not  stop  t — A,  Stop  t    No,  sir. 

Q-  Would  vessels  get  through  unperceived  at  night  or  on  foggy  days! 
— A.  I  dare  say  a  good  many  did.  Of  course,  during  the  summer  season 
yon  can  see  these  vessels  coming  and  going  any  night. 

Q.  Practically,  is  it  possible  for  any  one  man  to  get  an  accurate  list 
of  the  vessels  that  pass  through  the  Gut  of  Ganso  in  any  one  given 
season  f — A.  No  one  man  stationed  in  the  Gut  of  Ganso  can  get  a  list  of 
all  the  vessels  that  go  through  there ;  to  do  so  is  a  moral  impossibility. 
He  can  rot  do  it. 

Q.  Why! — ^A.  Because  they  go  through  duringthenightwhen  hecanoot 
see  them;  this  is  done  when  it  is  pretty  dark  or  foggy,  and  sometimes 
during  a  gale  of  wind.  At  such  times  he  cannot  see  who  or  what  they 
are,  save  that  they  are  vessels;  such  a  gale  may  be  blowing  that  he 
dare  not  go  near  tbem  or  board  them.  I  have  seen  American  fishermen 
passing  through  during  a  heavy  breeze  going  northward  and  coming 
from  the  north. 

Q.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  practically  one  man,  or  several  for  that 
matter,  cannot  actually  get  a  correct  list  of  the  number  of  vessels  which 
pass  through  the  Gut  f — A.  No.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  have  served 
three  summers  of  it  and  I  could  not  get  tbem  all. 

Q.  You  have  not  only  lived  there  for  18  or  19  years,  but  you  have 
also  passed  three  or  four  years  in  this  especial  business  ? — A.  Yes.  We 
had  to  board  every  vessel  we  could  catch. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  during  these  three  summers  you  kept  an  acco- 
rate  list  of  the  number  of  vessels  passing  through,  or  anything  like 
it  t — A.  We  did  not  board  all  of  them. 

Q.  Yon  only  kept  a  list  of  those  from  whom  you  collected  light- 
money  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  was  not  my  business  to  keep  a  list  of  the  names 
of  the  vessels. 

Q.  Did  many  American  vessels  come  into  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average,  in  your  judgment,  for  each  year  da- 
ring the  existence  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  f — A.  Somewhere  about 
600. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  average  for  each  year  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  treaty  ended  in  1866,  and  yon  say  that  from  1854  to  1866  the 
yearly  average  was  about  600  f — A.  That  is  my  calculation. 

Q.  You  observed  what  passed  as  accurately  as  most  men,  I  suppose, 
during  all  that  time.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  fisheries  yoar- 
self  during  any  portion  of  this  time  t^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  t— A.  In  1861  or  '62, 1  went  into  the  bay  after 
mackerel  in  an  American  schooner. 

Q.  And  up  to  1861  or  '62,  do  I  understand  that  you  were  engaged  in 
the  collection  of  light-dues? — A.  Yes;  up  to  1861, 1  think. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  f — A.  I  went  in  an  English  vessel  in  the  bay  for  codfish. 

Q.  Where  f — ^A.  We  went  over  to  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  How  did  you  succeed  f — A.  We  got  a  trip  of  codfish.  I  then  went 
fishing  for  mackerel,  after  we  had  landed  the  codfish. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  land  the  codfish  f — A.  In  August. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  any  cod  within  the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  many  t — A.  We  caught  about  130  qaintals  in  the  bay  be- 
tween Cape  Alright  and  Bntry  Island. 

Q.  Where  is  Pleasant  Bay  f — A.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands. 

Q.  Ton  canght  them  in  this  bay  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  10  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  Close  inshore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  yon  catch  f — A.  About  130  quintals. 

Q.  What  was  your  whole  fare  f-— A.  About  400  quintals. 

Q.  Yon  canght  more  than  one-fourth  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  yon  get  bait;  did  yon  fish  for  itf— A.  Yes;  we  set 
nets  on  shore  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Had  you  to  land  to  do  so  f — A.  Yes ;  the  inhabitants  informed 
OS  where  to  set  nets  to  secure  bait. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  procure  bait? — A.  We  anchored  in  the  bay 
and  tried  for  fish,  and  if  we  caught  any  we  staid  there  for  a  few  days 
nntil  the  fish  struck  off. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  many  ontside  ? — A.  We  obtained  the  balance  of 
the  trip  outside.  We  obtained  about  130  quintals  outside,  between  3 
and  4  miles  from  Deadman's  Island,  and  we  caught  part  of  the  trip  off 
Gape  Knowles  and  Pleasant  Bay. 

Q*  Inshore? — ^A.  No;  offshore. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  secure! — A.  The  balance  of  the  trip. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  land  that  cargo? — A.  We  came  over  to  Little 
€an80  and  sold  them  there. 

Q.  Where  did  youthen  go? — A.  We  went  back  and  fitted  out  for 
the  bay. 

Q.  For  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish? — A.  Chiefly  abont  Margaree,  Port  Hood, 
and  Bast  Point 

Q.  Around  the  Cape  Breton  shore? — A.  Yes;  and  at  Cheticamp. 

Q.  Inshore? — A.  Bight  inshore. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  a  good  fare  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  ? — ^A.  1  almost  forget  now ;  but  we  had  a  very 
good  trip. 

Q.  What  was  your  tonnage? — A.  I  think  it  was  about  60  tons. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  a  full  cargo  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  obtained  what  we  fitted 
op  for— about  260  barrels,  I  think. 

Q.  When  did  yon  get  throngh  that  trip? — A.  It  was  in  the  last  of  the 
season  that  we  knocked  off;  I  think  it  was  the  last  part  of  October. 

Q.  During  that  year,  which  yon  think  was  abont  1861,  how  many 
American  vessels,  in  your  judgment,  frequented  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence?— A.  Quite  a  large  fleet  came  to  the  bay  that  year. 

Q.  The  average  would  still  be  abont  600  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q'  Supposing  yon  arecorrect  as  to  the  year,  where  did  yon  go  in  1862  ? 
—A.  I  went  in  an  American  schooner  that  year. 

Q.  Where  did  she  hail  fh>m  ? — A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  What  was  her  name? — A.  The  Marshal  Ney. 

Q.  Where  did  you  ship — at  Gloucester  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How,  on  shares  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? — A.  To  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  other  parts 
of  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence. 

Q.  Yon  came  throngh  the  Out  of  Canso  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q«  Did  you  pay  light-dues  or  not? — A.  In  every  vessel  in  which  I 
was  the  light-dues  were  always  paid  when  demanded. 

Q.  Were  they  demanded,  or  did  you  get  throngh  without  paying  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  these  dues  were  then  collected. 
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Q.  Have  these  dues  been  collected  since  1861, 1862|  or  1863 1— A. 
License  fees  have  been  since  collected. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  on  that  tripf — A.  We  obtained  a  Mp  of 
mackerel  pretty  quickly.    We  secured  somewhere  abont  250  barrels. 

Q.  Around  Prince  Edward  Island  or  Cape  Breton  f — A.  Partly  abeot 
Prince  Edward  Island,  but  we  obtained  the  heft  of  them  over  aboot 
Margaree. 

Q.  That  is  off  Cape  Breton  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Close  to  the  shore  ! — A.  Yes ;  pretty  dose ;  so  close  that  we  would 
sometimes  be  and  anchor  among  the  boats. 

Q.  Were  all  your  fish  caught  within  two  miles  of  the  shore ! — A  A 
good  many  were  taken  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

Q.  And  none  of  them  were  caught  three  miles  from  the  shore!— A. 
^one  of  that  trip  were  taken  offshore. 

Q.  When  did  the  trip  end  ? — Q.  I  think  we  got  in  somewhere  aboot 
the  first  week  of  September.  We  landed  them  at  Port  Mulgrave,  fitted 
ont  again,  and  went  back  to  the  bay.  We  landed  250  barrels  to  beseut 
home,  while  we  went  back  to  the  bay. 

Q.  If  you  had  had  to  return  to  Gloucester,  could  yoa  have  got  back 
that  season  f — A.  We  could ;  but  I  suppose  that  we  would  have  very 
likely  lost  a  trip  by  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  when  you  got  back  to  the  bay  f — A.  Aboat 
the  island ;  we  fished  at  first  along  the  head  of  the  island,  and  then  we 
crossed  over  to  Margaree  and  Chetticamp;  we  also  caught  some  fish 
about  Port  Hood  and  Cape  George.  We  ran  over  to  the  Magdalea 
Islands  once  or  twice,  but  were  blown  away  from  there. 

Q.  Did  yon  fish  inshore  all  the  time  ? — A.  Yes ;  pretty  much  all  the 
time.  We  ran  across  from  oqe  island  to  another,  and,  en  route^  we  very 
often  heaved  to.    We  might  then  probably  catch  a  few,  or  get  none. 

Q.  Practically,  you  caught  all  the  fish  inshore  f — ^A.  We  obtained  two- 
thirds  of  that  trip  inshore. 

Q.  How  many  did  yon  catch  that  trip  f — A.  260  barrels. 

Q.  What  did  you  then  do? — A.  We  went  home. 

Q.  This  was,  I  suppose,  late  in  October  f — A.  It  was  the  last  of  Oc- 
tober. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  next  t — ^A.  The  following  year  I  went  in  an  Eag- 
lish  schooner,  called  the  Topaz,  from  our  place* 

Q.  How  did  you  succeed  that  year  t  Were  yon  fishing  for  mack- 
erel f — A.  We  went  for  codfish,  and  proceeded  in  the  first  place  to  the 
Western  Banks ;  we  afterward  went  northward.  We  fished  chiefly  off 
Bank  Bradley  and  Bank  Orphan,  and  in  the  month  of  the  Bay  of  Gha- 
lenrs,  near  Caraquette.  We  nsed  to  have  to  run  to  Caraquette  for  bait 
We  obtained  a  small  trip  of  codfish,  and  came  home  some  time  toward 
the  last  of  Angnst.    We  landed  them  and  fitted  out  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  the  bulk  of  that  small  trip  of  codfish  I^A. 
Offshore — on  Bank  Orphan. 

Q.  On  the  Banks  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  land  them  ? — A.  At  Harbor  Bonche,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  yon  afterward  go  to  the  gulf  t — A.  We  fitted  oat  for  mack- 
erel, and  came  back  to  the  bay. 

Q.  How  did  yon  succeed  f — A.  We  obtained  a  very  good  trip. 

Q.  When  did  you  complete  the  trip  t — A.  In  the  last  of  October. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  getf — A.  400. 

Q«  What  was  the  size  of  your  vessel  f — A.  About  80  tons,  EogUsh 
measurement 
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Q.  What  did  yon  then  do? — A.  The  fish  were  shipped  to  Boston. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  f — A.  We  secured  a  part  of  them  at 
Margaree  and  Ghetticamp,  and  some  about  this  island  and  Gape  Bear. 

Q.  All  within  three  miles  of  the  shore! — A.  The  balance  we  obtained 
between  Margaree  and  East  Point,  o£fshore.  We  seonred  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  trip  inshore. 

Q.  The  rest  yon  think  were  caught  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit  t — 
A.  We  obtained  some  outside  of  this  limit. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  caught  one-third  of  the  trip  or  less  at  that 
distance  from  the  shore  f — A.  I  guess  that  we  got  about  one-third  of 
that  trip  outside. 

Q.  And  could  you  have  done  so  had  you  not  had  the  privilege  of  fol- 
lowing the  fish  inshore  and  bringing  them  out  again  ? — A.  What  I  call 
catching  fish  inshore  is  when  we  run  close  to  the  shore  and  induee  a 
school  of  mackerel  to  follow  us  out.  Though  we  then  drift;  off  for  10 
miles,  I  call  that  inshore-fishing,  because  we  fetch  the  fish  from  the 
shore.  And  if  we  raise  a  school  of  mackerel -5,  6,  or  8  miles  from  the 
land,  I  call  that  fishing  oflishore. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next  f  Had  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  expired  at  the 
time  yon  made  the  trip  which  you  just  described  f — A.  1  think  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  the  following  year  f — ^A.  I  was  then  in  the  same 
vessel. 

Q.  Ton  were  still  in  a  British  vessel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  yon  fish  forf — A.  God  and  mackerel,  the  same  as  the 
year  before. 

Q.  How  did  you  succeed  with  respect  to  codfish  f — A.  We  did  very 
well. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them  f — A.  Our  first  trip  was  made  out  on 
the  Western  Banks,  and  the  second  in  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence. 

Q.  Inside  of  the  bay  f — A.  In  and  np  the  gulf. 

Q«  In  what  part  of  it  f — A.  Most  of  them  were  taken  off  Banks  Brad- 
ley and  Orphan.  A  part  of  them,  about  130  quintals,  were  taken  in  the 
Bay  of  GhaleuFs. 

Q.  Did  yon  catch  cod  in  the  body  of  Ghaleurs  Bay  f — A.  Yes ;  not 
within  six  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Is  the  best  fishing  in  the  body  of  the  bay,  or  inshore  f — A.  A  great 
maty  fine  fish  are  caught  close  inshore  off  Port  Daniel.  A  good  many 
boats  fish  there. 

Q.  You  refer  to  codfish  ? — A.  Yes.  We  would  go  to  Port  Daniel  for 
bait,  proceeding  right  inshore. 

Q.  Port  Daniel  is  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay  f — A.  It  is  on  the 
starboard  hand  as  yon  get  to  the  northward,  on  entering  the  bay. 

Q.  There  is  here  a  fine  cod-fishery  inshore  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  boat«  fish 
right  close  inshore. 

Q.  Is  there  good  fishing  four  or  five  miles  out  from  the  shore  in  the 
Bay  of  Ohalearst — A.  At  times  it  is  very  good  there. 

Q.  What  about  the  mackerel-fishery  in  the  body  of  the  bay  f — A.  I 
never  caught  many  mackerel  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  Inshore  or  offshore  f — A.  Neither  in  nor  out.  I  seemed  to  have  no 
lack  there. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  there  is  a  fine  cod-fishery  farther  outside  in  the  bay, 
and  inshore  t — A.  Yes,  it  is  a  good  place  for  boat  fishing.    There  is  a 
large  bank  there  where  the  herring  play  in  the  last  of  July  and  begin- 
ning of  August.    Many  are  taken  for  bait. 
Q«  T6  what  bank  do  you  refer  f — A.  To  the  Garaquette  Bank. 
Q»  Is  this  close  to  Uie  shore  T — A.  It  is  5  miles  from  the  shore. 
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Q.  How  far  in  from  the  entrance  of  the  bay  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
jou.    It  is  quite  a  little  distance. 

Q.  Twenty  or  thirty  miles  ? — A.  No ;  it  is  quite  a  run  up  from  Point 
Misco  to  the  bank. 

Q.  Is  it  10  or  12  miles  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  situated  well  into  the  bay  f — A.  Yes;  right  off  the  town  of 
Garaqnette. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  good  bank  for  fishing  f — A.  Yes,  for  herring.  They 
are  used  for  bait. 

Q.  Are  squid  found  there  f — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  but  it  may  be 
the  case.    I  never  saw  any  caught  there. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  in  your  time,  and  do  they  still,  as  far  as  yoa 
are  aware,  catch  bait  on  that  bank  t — ^A.  I  have  seen  them  there  after 
bait. 

Q.  Did  they  want  them  to  fish  for  cod  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  your  different  trips  mackerel  fishing,  what  bait  do  you  take  t^ 
A.  Fogies. 

Q.  These  are  generally  put  up  on  the  coast  of  Maine  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  would  you  buy  them  if  British  vessels  take  them  f — A.  Oar 
merchants  used  to  import  them  from  Portland,  Boston,  and  Gloucester. 

Q.  To  Port  Mnlgrave  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  sell  them  as  articles  of  merchandise  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  bought  and  sold  them  t — ^A.  The  same  as  a  barrel  of  flour. 

Q.  After  you  finished  your  codfishing  trip,  did  you  again  go  for  mack- 
erel that  year  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  fair  trip? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  them  inshore  ? — A.  Two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of 
them  were  caught  inshore. 

Q.  After  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty  expired  in  1866,  what  was  the  number 
of  American  fleet  which  came  to  the  bay,  taking  one  year  with  another— 
say  until  1870  or  1871  f— A.  In  186G,  if  I  recollect  right,  mackerel  were 
in  the  bay.    I  was  that  year  in  the  Onyx,  an  English  schooner. 

Q.  Where  did  she  hail  from  9 — Port  Mnlgrave,  I  think. 

Q.  Whatdidyoudof — A.  We  went  after  mackerel.  I  did  not  go  nntil 
August.    I  stayed  ashore  until  that  time. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  9 — A.  Just  over  about  the  island  at  first;  then 
we  went  over  to  Margaree,  Oheticamp,  and  Limbo  Gove. 

Q.  Around  Cape  Breton  f — A.  Yes ;  we  fished  also  at  Port  Hood. 
We  stayed  there  pretty  much  all  &11. 

Q.  What  was  your  fare  f — ^A.  A  good  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  your  vessel  f — ^A.  About  60  tons. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  yon  taket — A.  Somewhere  about  250  or 
260,  probably  more.    It  was  a  very  good  trip. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  all  the  mackerel  were  taken  with  the  linet — A.  We 
got  most  of  them  late  in  October,  right  in  against  the  shore.  We  were 
among  a  large  fieet.  The  heaviest  fishing  that  I  ever  saw  took  place 
there  during  two  days. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  American  fleet  f — A.  The  greater  part  of  the 
American  fleet  was  there. 

Q.  What  did  the  American  fleet  number  that  yearf — A.  I  should 
judge  that  300  sail  was  there  then. 

Q.  And  how  many  British  vessels  9 — A.  Probably  50,  or  55,  or  60. 

Q.  That  would  make  about  360  altogether  fishing  in  one  school  of 
fish  f— A.  Yes.    I  think  that  this  was  in  1866,  or  1867,  or  1868. 

Q.  Then  the  Americans  were  there  in  as  large  numbers  as  usual,  were 
they  not  f — A.  A  large  American  fleet  came  to  the  bay  that  year.    I 
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noticed  that  we  could  not  then  take  mackerel  half  a  mile  ofif  shore*  We 
could  not  get  one  mackerel  one  mile  off  shore.  They  kept  right  in  along 
shore,  and  the  fleet  closely  followed  them  from  Margaree  to  Limbo  Cove. 
We  stayed  with  them  three  days. 

Q.  Was  it  the  experience  of  the  American  skippers  that  they  could 
not  catch  fish  outside  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  that  season  ? — A.  When 
they  get  in  with  a  scho61  of  mackerel,  they  will  not  leave  as  long  as 
they  can  catch  them.  The  mackerel  were  then  pretty  much  inshore ; 
they  collected  in  one  body,  and  it  extended  for  miles. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  fish  any  more  that  year  f — ^A.  Ko. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  frequent  the  gulf  the  following  year  in  as  great 
Dumbers  as  previously — this  would  be  in  1S67  f — A.  1  did  not  then  fish 
until  1808,  when  I  was  again  in  an  English  schooner. 

Q.  Was  there  as  large  an  American  fleet  as  usual  in  the  bay  in  1867, 
as  far  as  you  are  aware  f — A.  There  was  quite  a  large  fleet  in.  It  was 
a  large  fleet.  A  lot  of  vessels.  I  think,  then  brought  licenses,  but  some 
of  them  did  not  do  so. 

Q.  Only  a  few  brought  licenses,  comparatively  speaking  f — A.  No  at 
great  many  did  so,  I  guess. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  number  of  this  fleet^500  or  600  f — A.  I  guess 
it  would  be  500. 

Q.  Were  yon  in  the  bay  in  1868 f — ^A.  Yes;  in  an  English  vessel. 

Q.  Belonging  to  Port  Mulgrave  9 — A.  No,  but  to  Guysborough  Bay. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  that  year  9 — ^A.  I  went  out  late  in  the  fall,  and 
we  did  very  little. 

Q.  How  late  was  it  f — A.  The  middle  of  September. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  f — A.  Up  about  the  island,  around  East  Point, 
and  as  far  as  North  Cape  and  back.  We  got  a  few  mackerel  going  up 
and  coming  down. 

Q«  Did  you  obtain  a  good  faref — A.  No;  we  took  a  very  poor  fare. 
What  few  we  got  we  caught  off  Port  Hood  close  inshore. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  a  poor  fare  because  it  was  late,  or  because  the  mack- 
erel did  not  strike  in  that  yearf — A.  The  best  part  of  the  season  was 
then  over,  and  the  weather  was  blustery.  We  could  not  stay  out  like 
the  others  in  rough  weather,  because  our  sails  were  in  a  very  bad  state. 
This  caused  our  failure  in  part. 

Q.  It  was  the  fault  of  your  outfitting  f — A.  Yes,  in  part;  we  besides 
had  poor  bait. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  hav6  porgy  baitf — A.  Yes,  we  did,  but  it  was  of  very 
poor  quality. 

Q.  This  was  in  18G8  f  ^A.  I  think  it  was  along  about  that  time,  but 
I  am  not  certain  of  it. 

Q.  The  next  year  was  1869  ? — A.  I  did  not  fish  any  more  until  1871^ 
in  the  bay. 

Q.  Was  the  American  fleet  in  the  bay  as  numerous  as  usual  in  the 
years  1869  and  1870  f — A.  Quite  a  number  came  in  and  went  out. 

Q.  Was  it  a  large  fleet  ^— A.  It  was  quite  large,  averaging  500  or 
thereabouts. 

Q.  Now  take  1872  T— A.  In  1871 1  went  in  an  English  vessel. 

Q.  Did  yon  fish  for  mackerel  or  cod  T — ^A.  We  fished  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Where  f — A.  About  Port  Hood,  and  Margaree,  and  along  there.  I 
did  not  go  out  until  late  in  the  fall,  and  made  short  trip. 

Q.  What  was  your  success  f — ^A.  We  caught  about  50  barrels. 

Q.  Yon  went  out  very  late  f — ^A.  It  was  toward  the  last  of  September. 

Q.  That  is  very  late  in  the  season  f — ^A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  You  were  lucky,  considering  the  short  time  you  fished  t — A.  We 
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did  very  well  for  the  time  we  were  there,  having  only  a  small  vessel  and 
a  small  crew. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  vessel  t — A.  Aboat  45  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on  board  ? — A.  I  think  ten. 

Q.  How  long  did  yoa  fish  ?— A.  Only  two  days.  The  weather  was 
each  that  we  conld  not  fish  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  We  got  all  our 
fish  in  two  days. 

Q.  Did  yoQ  fish  in  1872? — A.  Yes.  I  then  went  in  an  Ameriean 
schooner. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  f — A.  Colonel  Cook. 

Q.  Where  did  she  hail  from  ? — ^A.  Gloncester. 

Q.  Who  commanded  her  f — A.  George  Bass. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  f — A.  Over  to  the  Island  first. 

Q.  Where  did  she  land  the  fare  she  took  f — ^A.  At  Fort  Mulgrave. 
She  was  then  fitted  oat  and  went  back. 

Q.  They  were  permitted  to  land  the  fish  at  Port  Malgrave,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  had  expired  t — A.  Yes;  I 
never  seen  any  person  prevented  fh)m  landing  a  cargo. 

Q.  They  all  lauded  their  fares  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  went  right  back  t — A.  I  had  been  working  on  the  wharf, 
and  I  shipped  and  went  to  the  bay  for  mackerel.  We  went  first  over 
to  the  island  and  caught  some  mackerel ;  we  also  took  some  over  at 
Hargaree.    The  cntters  were  in  the  bay  that  year. 

Q.  What  did  yon  succeed  in  obtaining  f — A.  400  barrels. 

Q.  At  the  second  trip  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  yoa  enter  the  bay  on  the  second  trip  t — A.  Some  time  ia 
Angast,  and  we  soon  returned. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  vessel f — A.  80odd  tons. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  on  shares  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  most  of  the  fish  caught — ^inshore  or  outside  f^A 
Inshore. 

Q.  What  proportion  was  caught  inshore  t — A.  Three-quartws  of  the 
fiure. 

Q.  Did  you  while  on  that  trip  see  much  shore  fishing  carried  on  in 
boats  along  Prince  Edward  Island f — A.  O,  yes;  there  were  a  good 
many  boats  engaged  in  fishing  around  the  island. 

Q.  How  did  you  treat  the  boats  ? — A.  The  vessel  in  which  I  was  never 
interfered  with  the  boats.  We  did,  however,  sometimes  heave  to  and 
drift  among  the  boats. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  on  the  boat  fishing  t— A.  We  woald 
take  their  mackerel. 

Q.  The  boats  have  to  go  ashore  when  you  drift  among  them  t  Do 
they  have  to  leave  f — A.  I  have  seen  them  in  such  cases  compelled  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  At  Margaree  we  anchored  on  the  spring,  so  close 
to  the  boats  that  they  had  to  move  away  from  us. 

Q.  Otherwise  you  would  swamp  themf — ^A.  We  did  hurt  one  fellow  a 
little ;  but  the  skipper  paid  for  the  damage  done. 

Q.  Was  he  sued  for  it  9 — A.  No.  The  man  came  on  board  and  his 
claim  was  settled. 

Q.  What  was  this  skipper's  name  t — A.  George  Bass.  The  damage, 
however,  was  a  trifie. 

Q.  You  come  in,  throw  out  the  pogie  bait,  and  draw  the  fish  cot  from 
the  boats  f — A.  We  throw  out  bait,  of  course,  and  we  get  a  fare  as  sood 
as  we  can. 

Q.  And  you  thus  draw  the  fish  away  from  the  boats  Ti— A.  Veiy  likely 
we  do.    Of  course  the  fish  will  follow  the  best  bait. 
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Q.  What  was  the  number  of  the  American  fleet  in  the  bay  in  1872  f — 
A.  It  was  quite  large.    There  were  from  400  to  500  sail. 

Q.  What  about  1873 1 — A.  I  was  then  in  the  bay,  fishing.  It  was  a 
good  year  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  American  fleet  in  the  bay  that  year  f — A.  Yes, 
quite. 

Q.  Was  it  not  an  unusually  large  fleet  f — A.  I  think  that  the  cutters 
were  not  there  after  1872. 

Q.  You  went  in  the  bay  in  1873  in  an  American  vessel  ? — A.  Yes,  in 
the  same  vessel. 

Q.  Were  the  cutters  then  in  the  bay  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  During  the  season  the  cutters  were  there  did  they  succeed  in  keep- 
ing yon  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  During  one  year  that  we 
were  in  the  bay  we  used  to  keep  off,  of  course ;  while  they  were  there 
we  kept  off  shore  more  than  if  they  were  not  there,  but  nevertheless  we 
fished  inshore.    If  a  cutter  then  came  in  sight  we  got  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  Would  you  watch  the  movements  of  the  cutters,  and  when  she 
left  would  you  go  inshore  again  f — A.  Very  likely  we  would.  This  is 
the  most  likely  thing  that  we  would  do  under  such  circumstances.  I  guess 
that  we  watched  the  cutters  about  as  well  as  they  watched  us.  We 
wanted  to  get  all  the  fish  we  could  wherever  we  could  secure  them. 

Q.  And  you  found  that  the  best  places  for  catching  fish  were  inshore  t — 
A.  Tes ;  this  has  been  the  case  ever  since  I  have  fished.  My  experience 
is  that  the  most  are  caught  within  three  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  The  year  1874  was  a  very  good  one,  was  it  notf — A.  I  was  not  in 
the  bay  that  year. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  in  1873? — A.  I  shipped  that  year  in  August. 
We  came  in,  fished,  and  landed  our  first  trip  300  barrels.  We  caught 
something  over  300,  but  we  kept  some  on  hand.  The  captain  told  me 
that  they  caught  400  barrels  on  their  first  trip  that  season. 

Q.  I  understand  that  during  the  previous  year  in  two  trips  you  took 
800  barrels  f — A.  The  first  year  we  caught  800  barrels,  and  400  barrels 
during  the  first  trip  the  following  year,  and  when  I  went  in  her  we  took 
360  barrels. 

Q.  That  made  760  barrels  for  these  two  trips  f-*-A.  Yes ;  this  was  in 
1873. 

Q.  And  you  caught  800  barrels  in  1872  f— A.  Yes.  We  caught  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fish  in  1873  down  about  Gape  Low,  Oape  Breton, 
close  inshore. 

Q.  In  1874  you  were  not  fishing  in  the  bay  at  all  f — ^A.  I  have  not 
been  there  since. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  large  American  fleet  in  the  bay  in  1874  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  was  the  number  that  year! — A.  I  think  that 
the  average  was  about  the  same.  The  number  might  have  fallen  off 
slightly. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  1875  in  this  respect  t — A.  The  number  of 
the  fleet  had  then  greatly  fallen  off. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  f — A.  Oue  reason  was  because  the 
mackerel  were  not  plentiful  that  year  as  formerly. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  the  gulf  9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  there  were  more  of  them  on  the  American  coast  than  usual  t — 
A.  They  had  good  doings  at  home  in  1875,  and  also  in  1876  particu- 
larly. They  would  not  come  down  to  the  bay  for  mackerel  when  there 
were  ffood  doings  on  the  American  coast. 

Q.  I  believe  that  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  full  of  mackerel  this 
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year. — A.  The  prospects  are  very  good.    We  receive  very  good  acooaoU 
respecting  the  fishery. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  have  entered  the  bay  to  your  knowl- 
edge f — A.  I  have  kept  count  of  those  that  have  passed  through  the 
Strait  of  Ganso  since  the  21st  of  July,  and  I  have  connted  78,  and  I  am 
certain  more  have  gone  through  of  which  I  have  not  heard.  I  am  in- 
formed  that  one  vessel  is  down  at  Sydney  fishing.  She  did  not  come 
through  the  Strait  of  Ganso  at  all. . 

Q.  She  is  fishing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Island  of  Gape  Breton  f^A. 
Yes, 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  large  American  fleet  either  in  the 
bay  now  or  expected  to  be  in  there  this  season  ? — A.  It  has  been  re- 
ported since  I  left  home  that  there  would  be  a  very  large  fleet  in  the 
bay  this  year. 

Q.  And  the  prospects  are  that  the  bay  fishery  will  be  as  good  as  ever 
this  year  t — A.  The  prospects  are  very  good  indeed. 

Q.  There  are  prospects  of  a  good  mackerel  fishery  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  American  fishermen  to  prosecute  the 
mackerel  fishery  in  the  gulf  unless  they  had  the  right  to  come  within  the 
three-mile  limit  f — A.  I  should  think  not.  I  would  not  go  in  a  vessel 
unless  I  could  get  fish  where  I  pleased,  inshore  or  offshore. 

Q.  If  the  Americans  were  kept  out  of  the  three-mile  limit  could  they 
successfully  prosecute  mackerel-fishing  in  the  gulff — A.  I  think  they 
could  not  do  anything ;  they  would  not  catch  anything,  and  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  for  them  to  come. 

Q.  Would  they  not  lose  money  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  American  fisherman  in  the  gulf  fishing  for  mackerel  mast 
have  the  privilege  of  the  inshore  fishery  f — A.  In  my  judgment  they 
must. 

Q.  Now,  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  they  may  land  and  go  in  and 
get  bait ;  do  you  hold  that  to  be  any  privilege,  for  instance,  to  an 
American  cod- fisher  f — A.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  go  in 
and  get  bait  and  ice  where  they  choose. 

Q.  Explain  why  you  think  it  is  a  great  privilege  with  respect  to  ice.— 
A.  The  ice  preserves  their  bait. 

Q.  Since  the  treaty  they  have  come  in  and  got  ice  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  as  to  whether  they  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  in 
and  getting  ice  before  1871 T — A.  They  used  to  come  in  before  1871,  hot 
the  ice-houses  wei*e  not  then  so  plenty  as  now — there  was  scarcely  an 
ice-house  there  then. 

Q.  They  require  ice  to  keep  the  bait  fresh  for  cod-fishing  on  the 
banks! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Take  the  privilege  given  to  Americans  of  transshipping  and  land* 
ing.  cargoes ;  do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  them  f — A.  I  think  it 
is  a  great  advantage  to  an  American  fishing  in  the  bay,  for  if  he  wants 
to  make  another  trip  he  has  the  privilege  of  transshipping  his  fish,  re- 
fitting, and  can  then  return. 

Q.  Does  the  privilege  of  transshipment  enable  the  American  fisher- 
men to  take  advantage  of  high  markets! — A.  He  can  .transship  the 
fish,  generally,  pretty  soon.  Steamers  run  there  which  carry  the  mack- 
erel. 

Q.  Is  the  privilege  of  transshipment  equal  to  an  extra  tripl— A.  I 
have  known  it  to  be  equal  to  an  extra  trip. 

Q.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  equal  to  an  extra  trip  t — A.  Yes;  becan^ 
it  is  at  the  best  season  of  the  year. 

Q.  They  would  otherwise  lose  the  best  part  of  the  fishing  season  t* 
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A.  As  good  a  part  of  the  season  as  there  is,  and  the  best  weather ;  that 
is  between  the  first  and  second  trip. 

Q.  It  gets  stormy  in  the  gulf  toward  the  fall  of  the  year  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  yon  say  is  the  effect  of  seining  on  the  fishery  f — A.  I 
have  never  been  purse  seining.  I  have  never  seen  a  vessel  with  one  of 
those  seines. 

Q.  Ton  have  heard  American  fishermen  speak  of  the  practice  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? — A.  Some  say,  as  I  know,  that  it  spoils  the 
fishing — that  it  ruins  the  fishing. 

Q.  Do  they  give  any  reason  for  that  opinion  f — A.  I  heard  a  skipper 
say  it  frightens  the  fish  and  destroys  a  great  many  small  fi^b,  of  which 
they  make  no  use. 

Q.  Do  they  say  they  would  be  glad  to  have  it  abolished  ? — A.  Some 
American  captains  told  me  this  summer  they  would  sooner  have  it  abol- 
ished than  allowed  to  go  on  the  way  it  is  practiced. 

Q.  Did  they  then  tell  yon  whether  it  had  destroyed  their  own  fishery  f 
— A.  They  have  told  me  it  has  injured  their  fishery,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  if  it  is  allowed  to  be  carried  on  two  years  longer  in  our  bay,  we 
shall  have  no  mackerel  to  catch,  because  the  seining  will  drive  them 
away  and  destroy  them.  No  later  than  this  week  an  American  schooner 
was  up  to  Gasp^,  went  around  a  school  of  fish  with  a  seine,  mostly  her- 
ring, and  filled  the  seine  full  of  solid  fish.  They  meshed  in  the  seine  and 
a  large  number  were  killed. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  is  destructive  to  the  fishery  f — A.  Of  course,  it  is 
destructive  to  inclose  such  a  large  quantity  of  fish,  for  a  Jarge  number 
were  unfit  for  anything. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  if  seining  is  continued  for  two  years  on  your 
shores  the  mackerel  fishery  there  will  be  destroyed  f — A.  Purse  seining 
is  an  injury  to  the  mackerel  fishery. 

Q.  If  allowed  to  be  pursued  two  yearq  more  it  will  destroy  the  mack- 
erel fishery  there! — ^A.  If  allowed  two  years  more  the  seining  will 
destroy  the  fishing.  The  seiners  will  scare  away  from  the  grounds  the 
fish  they  don't  kill. 

Q.  And  American  captains  think  seining  destroys  the  fishing  f — A. 
Yes  'y  and  would  sooner  that  it  was  abolished  altogether,  both  at  home 
and  here. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  from  them  whether  they  intend  to  get  more 
shallow  seines  for  the  fishing  inshore  than  the  seines  they  have  t — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  have  they  said  ?—  A.  I  have  a  son-in-law  captain  of  an  Amer- 
ican fishing  schooner.  I  asked  him  how  deep  his  seine  was,  and  he  told 
me  seventeen  fathoms.  He  said  he  knew  it  was  too  deep  and  he  was 
going  to  reduce  it  before  he  fished  for  mackerel  in  the  bay  with  it.  I 
have  heard  that  they  would  reef  the  seines  instead  of  cutting  them,  and 
afterward  use  them  the  full  size. 

Q.  Has  any  American  captain  spoken  to  yon  of  the  prospect  of  good 
fishing  in  the  gulft — A.  Yes;  Captain  Joyce  said  there  was  a  good 
prospect  for  mackerel-fishing.  He  had  got  300  barrels  in  the  schooner 
Alice,  and  he  went  home. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  taking  the  300  barrels  t— A.  From  three  weeks 
to  a  month.    Not  longer  than  a  month. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  good  catch  T — ^A.  He  got  them  all  in  two  or  three 
small  hauls.    He  caught  them  all  with  seine. 

Q.  Inshore  f — A.  In  very  shoal  water. 

Q.  Did  he  say  or  do  you  know  how  many  American  vessels  are  com- 
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ing  down  this  year  t — A.  It  is  reported  there  is  going  to  be  a  large  fleet 
When  vessels  arrive  and  the  captains  are  asked  as  to  the  fleet,  they  say 
there  are  more  vessels  coming,  and  that  if  they  cannot  get  mackerel  at 
home  they  will  all  come  here.  The  Cape  Ann  fleet  and  Booth  Bay  fleet 
I  refer  to. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  the  Commission  where,  according  to  your  experi- 
ence and  observation,  the  mackerel  bf^ed  f — A,  Yes ;  I  think  I  can. 

Q.  Where  do  they  breed  t — A.  I  think  they  spawn  a  great  deal  off 
Cape  North,  Prince  Edward  Island,  all  along  the  groand  down  to 
Point  Miscou.  That  is  the  first  place  to  catch  mackerel  in  the  spring 
with  hooks. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  them  spawning  there  ?^A.  I  have  caught  some  with 
half  the  spawn  in  them,  some  fnll  of  spawn  and  others  which  had  lost 
the  spawn. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  spawn  on  the  north  shore  of  Bay  Cha- 
lenrs  f — A.  They  go  into  Bay  Chaleurs,  and  I  think  they  spawn  there. 
They  spawn  a  great  deal  in  Antigonish  Bay,  Port  Hood,  and  along  the 
coast.    They  catch  mackerel  there  after  spawning. 

Q.  The  fish  spawn  there? — A.  It  is  my  opinion  they  spawn  there, 
because  they  are  caught  there  very  early  in  the  season  after  they  have 
done  spawning. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  directed  to  the  throwing  overboard 
of  offal  by  American  vessels  ?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effiects  of 
that  practice  on  the  fishery! — A.  It  hurts  the  fishing-grounds. 

Q.  Can  yon  catch  fish  after  you  have  thrown  offal  overboard  for  some 
days  or  weeks  f — ^A.  You  can  catch  fish. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  have  thrown  offal  overboard  ? — ^A.  We  have 
thrown  offal  overboard  and  gone  to  work  fishing,  but  probably  we  drift- 
ed off  the  ground  where  we  heaved  the  offal.  I  can  say  nothing  about 
that  matter ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  think  the  practice  is  injurious  to  the  fishery! — A.  Yes;  I 
think  it  is  injurious. 

Q.  Is  the  privilege  given  to  Canadian  fishermen,  under  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  of  fishing  on  the  American  coast,  of  any  value;  and,  if  so, 
what  value,  to  Canadian  fishermen  f — A.  I  have  never  known  it  to  have 
any  value  to  any  of  them.    In  my  opinion  it  is  of  no  value  at  all. 

Q.  When  is  the  last  time  you  were  on  the  American  coast  fishing  t— 
A.  I  was  in  the  schooner  A.  O.  Brooks.  I  omitted  to  tell  you  that  I 
forget  what  year  it  was,  but  I  recollect  the  vessel.  That  was  the  Uist 
year  I  fished  on  the  American  coast 

Q.  What  catch  did  you  succeed  in  getting  f — A.  We  were  part  of  the 
season  in  Bay  Saint  Lawrence,  and  went  home  about  12th  September; 
fished  on  the  coast,  and  got  12  barrels  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Q.  Did  you  get  these  inshore  t — A.  Boston  Bay. 

Q-  How  far  from  the  land  f — A.  About  10  miles  off  land. 

Q.  Not  inshore  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  returned  to  the  American  coast  t — A.  Not  fishing. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  American  coast 
is  really  no  privilege  at  all  t — ^A.  No  privilege  to  u& 

No.  20. 

James  Puboell,  inland  revenue  officer  and  collector  of  light  dues, 
Port  Mulgrave,  Strait  of  Canso,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Ooverument  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 
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By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  How  many  years  have  you  lived  at  Port  Mulgrave  f — An- 
swer. Some  forty  years. 

Q.  What  occupation  have  yoa  followed  during  that  time  9 — A.  For 
the  first  twenty  years  I  followed  fishing  and  trading.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  I  have  been  a  revenue  officer  and  collector  of  light  dues. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  fished  on  board  American  vessels  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Altogether  on  board  British  schooners  ? — A.  In  my  own  vessels. 

Q.  What  branch  of  the  fishery  do  you  prosecute  ? — A.  The  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  when  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  came  into  force  f — 
A.  Perfectly  well. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  treaty  was  abrogated  t— A.  Perfectly 
well. 

Q.  You  lived  in  the  Gut  of  Canso  during  that  time  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  time  collecting  light  dues  I — A.  The  Beciprocity 
Treaty  came  into  force  in  1854.  I  became  revenue  officer  and  collector 
of  light  dues  in  1856. 

Q.  Then  during  nearly  the  existence  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  you 
collected  light  duesT — A.  Nearly  so. 

Q.  In  your  capacity  as  collector  had  you  an  opportunity  of  judging 
with  accuracy  the  number  of  American  vessels  which  passed  through  to 
the  bay  f — A.  I  had. 

Q.  Describe  what  were  your  opportunities. — A.  I  was  bound  to  board 
every  vessel  and  demand  light  dues,  and  if  they  had  not  been  collected 
at  some  other  port  to  collect  them. 

Q.  You  had  facilities  for  doing  so  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wfire  your  facilities  t — A.  The  revenue  boat  and  4  men. 

Q.  Did  you  succeed  in  boarding  every  vessel  ? — A.  I  don't  say  I  could 
have  boarded  all.  I  boarded  as  many  as  I  could.  Some,  even  many, 
would  escape,  but  I  boarded  as  many  as  I  could. 

Q.  Would  the  lightdues  collected  be  a  fair  return  as  showing  the 
actual  number  of  vessels  that  passed  through  the  Gut  of  Canso  f  Sup- 
pose twenty  vessels  came  along,  would  you  be  able  to  board  the  whole 
of  them  f — A.  Sometimes  I  would  not  be  able  to  board  half  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  estimate  of  the  average  num- 
ber of  the  American  mackerel  feet  that  frequented  the  bay  during  the 
existence  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  f — A.  To  the  best  of  my  opinion 
there  were  from  500  to  600  vessels  on  an  average.  That  is,  the  average 
of  each  season. 

Q.  After  the  abrogation  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty,  did  the  American 
fleet  increase  or  decrease  t — A.  It  decreased. 

Q.  Till  when  f— A.  After  the  license  of  $2  per  ton  came  into  force 
the  fleet  decreased :  afterward  an  arrangement  was  made  for  50  cents  a 
ton,  and  then  the  fleet  came  nearly  as  usual. 

Q.  What  years  do  you  speak  of  t— A.  1868, 1869,  and  1870 ;  those 
are  the  years  the  license  system  was  in  operation. 

Q.  What  would  you  place  the  American  fleet  at  during  the  years  from 
the  abrogation  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  untirthe  {^option  of  the 
Washington  Treaty;  say,  up  to  18711 — A.  I  don't  think  there  would 
he  a  great  diminution. 

Q.  Pretty  much  the  same  average  as  during  the  existence  of  the  Be- 
ciprocity Treaty? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Has  it  continued  the  same  since  1871  f— A.  On  to  1873.  In  1873 
there  was  a  large  fleet  in  the  bay,  and  the  vessels  did  well.    Up  to  that 
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year  I  speak  with  aathority,  but  in  1874  and  1875  I  was  away,  my  re?- 
enae  duties  leading  me  to  travel  around  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  Oive  the  Commission  the  results  of  your  observation. — A.  Hy  ob- 
servation was  that  till  1873  the  fishing-fleet  continued  pretty  nearly  the 
same  as  during  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  Since  1874  the  number  of  vessels  has  fallen  off  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  approximate  idea  of  *tbe  number  of  the  fleet  dariDg 
the  two  years  1875  and  1876  9 — A.  I  could  not  give  you  an  idea. 

Q.  You  were  there  f — A.  Occasionally  I  was  at  home,  but  I  was  away 
often.  I  was  traveling  in  the  interests  of  the  revenue  around  Cape 
Breton. 

Q.  Your  duties  would  enable  yon  to  know  the  quantity  of  fish  caught 
by  the  American  vessels  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  was  the  average  take  of  the 
fleet  f — A.  My  opinion  is  that  the  vessels  would  average  about  250  bar- 
rels a  trip. 

Q.  And  how  many  trips  would  they  make  a  year  f — A.  Some  years 
during  the  war  the  average  was  higher.  I  take  the  whole  thing  as  a 
general  average,  good  and  bad  years  as  they  come. 

Q.  Would  two  trips  be  an  average  per  season  ? — A.  Yes,  except  dar- 
ing the  time  of  the  war,  when  they  made  all  the  trips  they  could ;  they 
made  more  than  two  trips. 

Q.  You  fished  in  your  own  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  parts  of  the  bay  did  you  fishf — A.  Round  Prince  Edward 
Island,  North  Cape,  Margarie,  Cheticamp,  and  oft'  Port  Hood. 

Q.  That  is  chiefly  around  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Cape  Breton  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  did  you  generally  take  mackerel ! 
— A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  shore,  sometimes  closer  in,  otlen 
closer. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  material  portion  of  your  mackerel  outside  of  the 
three-mile  limit? — A.  I  never  recollect  to  have  caught  any  mackerel 
farther  from  land  than  three  miles ;  except  at  one  time  when  we  caught 
some  mackerel  off  Fisherman's  Bank,  oft'  Georgetown,  about  nine  mUes 
from  land. 

Q.  Your  operations  were  confined  to  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Cape  Breton,  and  you  always  caught  mackerel  within  the 
three-mile  limit? — A.  We  always  concluded  to  fish  inshore ;  that  was 
where  the  mackerel  were  and  where  we  proceeded  for  them. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  number  of  boats  engaged  in  mackerel-fish- 
ing oft'  Cape  Breton? — A.  J  cannot  give  you  an  idea  of  the  number  of 
boats  on  the  east  or  south  side,  but  from  Cheticamp  to  the  Strait  of 
Canso  there  would  be  something  like  1,000. 

Q.  How  far  ofishore  do  the  boats  catch  the  fish  ? — A.  Kight  along 
shore. 

Q.  Practically  on  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape  Bre- 
ton, all  the  mackerel  are  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit?— A.  All 
the  mackerel  I  have  seen  caught  were  within  three  miles,  on  both  shores. 

Q.  You  have  seen  American  vessels  fishing  ? — A.  Yes,  thousands  of 
times. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fish  ? — A.  Along  the  shore,  among  the  boats,  wher- 
ever the  fish  were. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  fish  ont  in  the  deep  sea  ? — A.  I  never  did. 
They  might  have  fished  there,  but  I  was  not  there  to  see  them. 

Q.  From  your  experience  of  thirty  years'  fishing  in  your  own  vessel, 
and  your  knowledge,  as  a  general  rule,  you  saw  them  fishing  within 
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three  miles  of  shore  f — A.  I  always  saw  them  fishing  along  the  shore^ 
up  and  round  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Americans  were  excluded  from  the  inshore  fishery/ 
what  would  be  the  result,  in  your  opinion  9 — A.  The  result  would  be 
that  they  would  not  prosecute  the  fishery.  They  would  not  be  such  fools 
as  to  do  so.  For  my  part,  I  would  not  fit  out  a  vessel  if  I  were  pre- 
vented from  going  along  the  shore  to  catch  mackerel. 

Q.  Would  you  invest  any  money  in  it  9 — A.  Not  sixpence. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  fishing  grounds  off  the  American 
coast  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  of  any  British  vessel  going  there  to  fish  f — A*  I 
never  knew  and  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  You  also  prosecuted  the  cod-fishery  to  some  extent  T — A.  Yes,  I 
did.    Occasionally,  when  not  trading  I  went  cod-fishing. 

Q.  That  fishery  is,  to  some  extent,  a  deep  fishery  ? — A.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent it  is.  I  never  saw  an  American  vessel  catching  cod  along  our 
shores. 

Q.  Where  do  those  who  engage  in  the  fishery  get  their  bait  ? — ^A. 
They  get  their  bait  in  our  harbors — they  sometimes  buy  it  and  some- 
times catch  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  do  they  use? — A.  Herring,  mackerel  and  squid. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  catching  bait  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  them  taking  squid  to  any  extent  ? — A.  I  have  seen 
them  catching  squid  as  fast  as  they  could  haul  them. 

Q.  In  what  harbors? — A.  At  Hawkesbury.  I  don't  know  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  they  caught,  but  I  was  told  the  next  day  that  they  caught 
30  barrels ;  I  don't,  however,  state  that  as  a  fact. 

Q.  I  understand  you  saw  them  engaged  in  fishing,  but  the  actual 
quantity  of  squid  they  took  you  heard  from  hearsay  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bat  you  saw  them  taking  squid? — A.  Yes,  as  fast  as  they  could 
haul  them. 

Q.  More  than  one  vessel  ? — A.  Fifteen  vessels. 

Q.  At  one  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  to  prosecute  the  cod-fishery  that  they  purchase  and  catch 
cod-fishery  bait  in  your  shores  and  harbors? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  get  any  ice  for  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  essential  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Explain,  as  a  practical  man,  why  it  is  essential. — A.  They  require 
to  go  500  miles  to  the  Grand  Banks  and  Banquereau  to  catch  codfish. 
They  have  to  take  their  bait  fresh,  and  if  they  have  not  ice  to  keep  it 
fresh  the  bait  is  no  use. 

Q.  Can  they  use  cured  bait,  clams  for  example  ? — A.  They  cannot  fish 
with  clams  on  trawls ;  they  must  have  fresh  bait  to  fish  on  trawls. 

Q.  They  must  have  ice,  and  they  must  procure  that  ice  in  our  ports? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  So,  practically,  you  state  that  that  fishery  cannot  be  carried  on  by 
American  fishermen  unless  they  have  this  privilege  of  procuring  bait 
and  ice? — A.  I  say  so  positively. 

Q.  In  your  neighborhood,  I  understand,  a  good  deal  of  transshipping 
of  mackerel  is  done  by  American  fishermen  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  that  right  is 
avoided  by  them  ? — A.  I  have  seen  at  one  time,  I  could  not  state  posi- 
tively the  number,  but  I  heard  it  was  7,000  barrels  on  the  wharf. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  could  judge  pretty  well  with  your  eye  how  many 
barrels  were  on  the  wharf  7 — A.  I  could  tell  pretty  well.    I  saw  as  many 
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on  Hart's  wharf  at  Hawkesbnry  as  from  five  thonsand  to  six  thoasand 
barrels. 

Q.  Is  that  continuotisly  daring  the  summer  f — A.  I  hardly  ever  bare 
seen  the  wharf  when  there  was  not  fish  there  being  shipped  by  Ameri- 
cans. I  have  seen  oar  street  in  Port  Malgrave  blocked  so  that  people 
coald  not  pass,  with  fish  being  transshipped  by  Americans. 

Q.  It  is  not  an  exceptional  bat  a  continuoas  practice  t — A.  This  year 
if  they  can  catch  fish  it  will  be  their  object  to  land  the  fish  and  have 
them  transshipped  and  prepare  for  another  voyage. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  consider  it  a  very  great  advantage  f — ^A.  The 
Americans  themselves  consider  it  of  the  greatest  advantage.  They 
consider  it  an  advantage  becaase  mackerel  cannot  be  caught  at  aU  times 
in  the  bay.  There  are  times  when  mackerel  can  be  taken.  The  latter 
part  of  July  and  August,  and  September  are  the  principal  months  that 
mackerel  bite,  and  the  weather  is  generally  favorable.  When  they  are 
able  at  that  particular  time  to  obtain  the  fish,  every  day  saved  is  of 
great  importance ;  consequently,  when  the^  come  to  land  and  have  tbe 
fish  transshipped  without  delay  at  ports  in  Ganso,  they  can  proseeate 
the  fishery  without  any  obstruction  at  all. 

Q.  It  is  therefore  a  great  advantage  ? — A.  I  consider  it,  and  they  con- 
sider it  themselves,  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  the  average  catch  of  the  cod  fisher- 
men f — A.  I  could  not  give  you  an  answer  to  that  question,  except  as  to 
hearsay.  They  fit  out  with  fresh  bait  and  ice,  and  when  that  stock  of 
bait  is  out  they  come  into  ports  on  the  coast  with  whatever  fish  they 
have  on  board,  and  refit  with  bait  and  ice,  and  go  down  to  Bay  Saint 
Lawrence  and  complete  their  voyage  there.  I  hear  that  they  go  down 
with  500  barrels,  and  that  they  return  with  1,000.  I  have  seen  the  ves- 
sels deeply  laden,  and  have  asked  how  they  have  fared,  and  they  have 
said  they  fared  well,  or,  if  they  had  not  done  so,  they  would  tell  me  so. 

Q.  Did  their  statements  agree  with  your  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion f — A.  They  did,  decidedly,  from  what  I  saw  of  the  state  of  the 
vessels  and  the  appearance  of  the  cargoes. 

Q.  As  a  practical  man,  had  yon  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  had 
made  good  fares  f — A.  ^ot  the  slightest  doubt. 

Q.  Those  things  can  be  jadged  by  the  appearance  of  the  vessels!— 
A.  I  know  perfectly  well  when  a  voyage  has  not  been  completed  or  has 
been  unsuccessful. 

Q.  From  actual  observation  and  information  furnished  by  American 
captains,  at  how  many  quintals  would  you  place  the  average  catch  !^ 
A.  I  could  not  make  a  statement  of  that  kind.  In  fact,  in  my  opinion, 
it  would  be  so  large  it  might  appear  an  exaggeration. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  any  information  in  regard  to  the  herring 
fishery? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  knowledge  of  that  fishery? — A.  Do  you  mean  the 
Magdalen  Islands  branch? 

Q.  Both  branches. — A.  There  are,  on  an  average,  50  vessels  on  tbe 
Magdalen  coast,  average  about  1,000  barrels  per  vessel.  They  bring  a 
large  quantity  of  herring  from  Boone  Bay,  Newfoundland.  This  year 
there  were  some  vessels  taking  large  cargoes  at  the  Magdalen  islands 
for  Norway,  repacking  in  the  Strait  of  Canso,  and  shipping  them  direct 
to  Norway. 

Q.  Could  they  have  furnished  their  goods  to  Norway  without  repack- 
ing them  ? — A.  No,  they  would  have  been  spoiled. 

Q.  Is  that  likely  to  be  a  growing  trade  ? — A.  It  is  expected  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  profitable  trade;  it  has  been  profitable,  and  it  is  a  trade  to 
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which  the  Americans^  the  Gloacester  men,  look  forward  to  the  prospect 
of  making  it  very  profitable. 

Q.  Is  it  prosecated  to  any  extent  already ;  are  there  many  vessels  ? — 
A.  I  foget  how  many  barrels,  probably  10,000  or  more,  were  shipped 
this  season.  To  be  within  the  mark  I  say  10,000.  I  understand  they 
came  down  fitted  out  to  procure  30,000  if  they  could }  but  with  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands  the  fishery  was  partially  a  failure. 

Q.  The  herring  fishery  round  your  coast  is  somewhat  extended  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  enough  herring  for  bait  t — A.  Nearly  always. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  seine  fishing  on  mack- 
erel f — A.  If  continued,  it  will  destroy  the  mackerel  fishing. 

Q.  What  are  your  reasons  for  holding  that  opinion  f — A.  My  reason 
is  that  when  fish  become  harassed  and  worried  on  their  feeding-grounds 
they  abandon  them  finally.  I  think  also  that  it  will  ruin  those  engaged 
in  that  branch  of  fishing. 

Q.  Are  the  Americans  unable  to  use  their  seines  in  our  waters  f — A. 
Last  Sunday  fortnight,  at  Harbor  Bushy,  a  seiner  took  100  barrels  right 
inshore,  where  it  happened  that  the  water  was  deep. 

Q.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  said  that  the  American  seines  were  too 
deep  for  our  shores  f — ^A.  That  is  the  reason  they  assign  for  not  being 
able  to  catch  fish  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  bay,  that  the  fish  keep  too 
close  inshore  and  their  seines  were  too  deep.  I  have  heard  that  some 
Americans  are  supplied  with  shoal  seines  and  are  to  some  extent  being 
saocessfal  now. 

Q.  From  your  experience  and  observation,  are  yon  able  to  state  what 
effect  the  throwing  of  offal  overboard  has  on  the  fisheries  f — ^A.  I  always 
heard  it  had  a  bad  effect.  My  own  experience  is  that  it  is  an  injury  to 
the  fish  and  fishery. 

Q.  Does  your  experience  lead  yon  to  form  a  strong  judgment  on  the 
point  T — A.  I  always  had  a  strong  opinion  that  the  throwing  overboard 
of  offal  is  injurious  to  the  flshery,  and  the  fish  abandon  the  grounds 
where  offal  is  thrown.  I  arrive  at  that  judgment  by  actual  experience 
and  by  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  hud  a  larger  experience  than  my- 
self. 

Q«  What  effect  has  the  presence  of  American  vessels  on  boat  fisher- 
men ?   Does  it  interfere  or  injure  them  f — A.  It  injures  them  immensely. 

Q.  Explain  why. — A.  When  they  go  in  with  superior  tackle,  superior 
bait,  and  all  other  appliances,  to  where  the  boats  are  fishing,  they  take 
the  fish  away  from  the  boats. 

Q.  The  b<mts  fish  at  anchor  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  vessels  drift  and  take  the  fish  away  with  them  f — A.  Yes.^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  American  coast  fisheries  ?  Are  they 
of  any  value  to  usf — ^A.  I  don't  think  they  are  of  any  value  whatever. 
I  never  heard  they  were,  never  thought  they  were,  and  I  don't  think 
they  ever  will  be. 

Q.  Some  evidence  has  been  given  of  the  superiority  of  the  mackerel 
caaght  on  the  American  coast  as  compared  with  that  caught  in  the  bay. 
What  is  your  opinion  f — A.  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  from  all  experience, 
that  the  mackerel  are  never  in  prime  condition  until  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  October.  Then  they  are  in  prime  condition,  and  those 
are  the  two  principal  months,  and  always  have  been,  when  mackerel 
have  been  most  abundantly  taken  on  our  shores,  and  finer  mackerel  are 
not  found  in  any  part  of  the  earth  and  waters  of  the  globe  than  in  Bay 
St.  Lawrence  and  round  the  shores  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia.  I 
have  seen  American  mackerel,  have  eaten  them,  and  am  able  to  form 
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an  opinion.  I  know  what  fish  are.  No  better  mackerel  can  ever  be 
taken  than  those  on  oar  shores.  There  is  this,  however,  to  be  said  on 
that  point:  mackerel,  when  not  long  salted,  look  better  and  plumper. 

Q.  They  are  very  delicate  fish  to  keep  f — A.  They  are. 

Q.  They  reqaire  great  care  in  hauling  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  longer  they  are  kept  the  worse  they  appear  f — A.  Unless  when 
very  fat.  If  kept  any  time  in  salt  they  wonld  deteriorate  a  great  deal 
both  in  appearance  and  qaality. 

Q.  Yon  estimate  that  the  superior  price  attained  for  American  mack- 
erel is  due  to  their  being  able  to  put  them  into  the  market  almost 
fresh  ? — A.  Yes.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  fish,  I  don't  think  they  have 
superior  fish.    It  would  be  strange  if  they  had. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  of  any  great  value  to  Americans  to  be 
able  to  land,  say  in  the  Strait  of  Ganso,  and  to  buy  bait,  ice,  and  other 
necessaries  of  life,  and  fishing  and  unload  and  transship  their  cargoes 
there? — A.  I  should  think  it  is. 

Q.  Will  you  state  a  possible  opinion  as  to  whether  yon  think  it  is  of 
any  advantage  to  them  f — A.  One  advantage  that  is  afiorded  them  is 
this :  by  being  enabled  to  land  their  cargoes  at  the  Strait  of  Ganso  thej 
are  enabled  to  catch  at  least  one-third  more  fish  than  they  could  possi- 
bly catch  if  they  had  to  land  their  fish  at  their  own  ports. 

Q.  They  make  one  more  trip  than  they  would  make  if  they  took  the 
fish  home? — A.  Two  more. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  state  whether  you  think  on  the  whole  the  transship- 
ping, the  opportunity  to  purchase  bait,  ice,  and  provisions,  and  refit,  are 
of  great  advantage  to  American  vessels  ? — A.  They  are  of  great  advan- 
tage. 

Q.  Do  they  avail  themselves  of  it  f — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Has  there  sprung  up  a  trade  in  these  articles  in  the  Strait  of  Gan- 
so? Have  your  people  been  selling  to  the  Americans  largely? — A.  Some 
years  they  have  sold  to  them  largely. 

Q.  A  number  of  mercantile  houses  have  been  spoken  of  as  at  Hawkes- 
bury,  Port  Mulgrave,  Ira  Gove,  Steep  Greek,  Port  Hastings,  White  Head, 
and  so  on ;  are  there  parties  at  these  different  places  who  carry  on  the 
trade  of  supplying  American  fishermen  ?  The  Americans  buy  their  bait 
there  ? — A.  Not  for  mackerel.  They  buy  their  bait  for  codfish  at  some 
of  those  places. 

Q.  Advertisements  appear  in  the  Gloucester  papers  that  bait,  salt,  ice, 
and  anything  else  they  need  can  be  bought  there.  Do  you  consider  that 
is  a  pretty  stirring  and  active  business? — A.  I  consider  it  would  be  qnite 
nnnecessary  for  those  men  to  advertise  in  the  Gloucester  papers  that  we 
have  bait  to  sell.  They  have  bait  to  sell  to  our  fishermen.  Those  peo- 
ple advertise  in  a  general  way;  they  do  not  advertise  particularly  for  the 
American  fishermen.  We  have  a  western  fleet  which  takes  bait,  salt, 
and  other  supplies. 

Q.  What  is  the  western  fleet  ? — A.  English  vessels  from  the  western 
part  of  the  province. 

Q-  Are  there  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  fishery  ? — A.  Abont  40 
sail. 

Q.  That  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  number  of  American 
vessels  ? — A.  It  is  pretty  small. 

Q.  Besides,  are  they  not  better  able  to  get  their  own  provisions  and 
outfits  on  the  shores  where  they  live  ? — A.  Perhaps  it  does  not  suit  them 
always  to  do  so. 
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Q.  They  can  get  home  more  qaickly  than  the  Americans  f  They  don't 
transship  at  the  Oat  of  Ganso  ! — A..  I  never  said  they  did. 

Q.  Then  the  trade  in  the  gat  in  the  way  of  retailing  and  pnrchasing 
necessary  snpplies,  salt,  ice,  or  bait,  whether  for  cod  or  other  fishing,  is 
mainly  an  American  trade? — A.  It  is  mainly  an  American  trade. 

Q.  Is  it  not  almost  entirely  an  American  trade  f — A.  I  tell  yoa  that 
a  large  namber  of  oar  vessels  are  supplied  there.  A  great  many  get 
salt  and  bait  there. 

Q.  They  don't  go  thereto  transship? — A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  to  refit  their  vessels  ? — A.  Sometimes  I  have  heard  of  western 
men  having  got  some  of  their  refit  there. 

Q.  As  a  main  thing,  they  are  pretty  near  home  and  able  to  comma- 
nicate  with  home? — A.  They  go  to  the  gut  x>rincipally  for  mackerel 
bait,  because  it  is  prepared  there  for  them.  It  is  difficalt  in  Halifax  to 
get  pogy  bait,  and  the;  get  it  there,  and  at  the  same  time  they  get 
other  supplies. 

Q.  That  is  American  bait  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  has  been  imported  from  the  United  States  ? — A.  Yes,  and  is 
part  of  the  American  trade. 

Q.  You  have  said  the  Americans  cannot  get  on  at  all  unless  they  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  for  refitting,  transshipping,  and  get- 
ting supplies,  and  they  get  these  articles,  such  as  ice,  much  better  from 
these  parties  than  if  they  went  back  to  the  United  States  to  get  them  f — 
A.  That  is  a  slight  deviation  from  what  I  said.  I  say  they  could  not 
prosecute  the  cod  fishery  without  getting  this  fresh  bait.  I  did  not  say 
they  could  not  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishery  without  these  privileges, 
but  I  say  they  could  not  do  it  as  successfully. 

Q.  I  said  nothing  about  the  cod  or  mackerel  fishery. — A.  I  want  to 
make  the  distinction,  because  you  said  that  I  said  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  carry  on  the  fishery.  I  said  that,  without  getting  a 
supply  of  fish-bait,  it  was  impossible  for  the  cod  fishermen  to  carry  on 
the  Bank  fishery. 

Q.  And  the  mackerel  fishery  they  would  carry  on  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage f — A.  Yes ;  that  is  just  it. 

Q.  Then  the  whole  American  fleet  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  takes 
advantage  of  this,  without  which  you  think  they  could  not  carry  on  the 
cod  fishery  at  all  f — A.  I  don't  say  they  could  not  carry  on  the  American 
fishery  at  all,  because  I  know  before  the  treaty  of  ISls  they  carried  on 
the  cod  fishery,  but  we  know  how.  They  carried  it  on  with  the  assist- 
ance of  bounties. 

Q.  They  could  not  carry  it  on  to  a  profit ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  American  vessels,  which  are  large,  introduce  a  very  extensive 
business;  is  not  that  so? — A.  Yes;  comparatively  speaking. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  profitable  business  to  your  people  to  sell  to  the  Ameri- 
cans f — A.  It  is  not  to  the  interests  of  our  fishery. 

Q.  Is  it  a  profitable  business  on  the  whole  to  those  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  it  ?  I  don't  speak  of  the  moral  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
))eople,  but  as  merely  a  commercial  matter.  I  suppose  the  people  en- 
gaged in  it  find  it  profitable  or  they  would  not  engage  in  it  ? — A.  I  could 
give  you  no  answer  to  that  question,  because  I  cannot  tell  how  success- 
ful they  have  been  :  what  money  they  have  made.  All  I  can  tell  you 
is  that  some  have  failed. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  the  question  f — A.  I  cannot  answer  it. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  judgment  it  is  a  profitable  business  t — A.  I 
cannot  say  whether  it  is  a  profitable  business  to  them  or  not;  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing. 
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Q.  Yoa  find  men  engaged  in  business ;  the  Americans  sell  pofnes, 
transship  and  refit;  you  don't  know  the  profits  of  the  Americans?— A. 
I  do  not.  I  only  know  their  advantages  in  getting  fish.  1  don't  know 
what  they  make  by  their  voyages. 

Q.  Yon  find,  on  the  other  side,  British  subjects  or  others  resident  there 
selling  articles  to  Americans  and  buying  American  pogies  for  bait. 
Every  time  an  American  vessel  lands  to  transship,  it  employs  a  good 
many  of  your  people  ! — A.  No ;  they  do  not;  they  land  their  fish  with 
their  crews,  and  those  men  they  do  business  with  take  care  of  the  M. 
I  can  only  speak  from  what  I  have  seen. 

Q.  You  have  seen  American  vessels  come  there  in  numbers  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  seen  cargoes  transshipped  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  count  how  many  barrels  then  go  out  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Barrels  are  bought  there  to  a  great  extent  f — A.  In  many  instances 
they  have  been  brought  from  the  States  there,  and  very  often  staves 
and  heads  are  brought  down  from  the  American  market  and  made  up 
there. 

Q.  My  question  was,  have  you  not  seen  and  known  that  to  a  large 
extent  barrels  are  sold  to  Americans  for  refitting  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Americans  then  do,  to  some  extent,  employ  the  people  there  ?^A. 
They  employ  them  on  board  their  vessels,  take  them  on  board  to  fish 
with  them. 

Q.  To  return  to  the  business  in  the  Strait  of  Ganso;  there  is  this  busi- 
ness going  on,  and  you  know  a  good  many  mercantile  houses  are  en- 
gaged in  it.  If  the  Americans  should  withdraw  altogether,  should  not 
transsnip  any  cargoes,  should  not  purchase  anything  there,  and  should 
not  bring  bait  there  for  sale,  that  mercantile  business  would  substan- 
tially come  to  an  end,  would  it  notf  There  are  not  enough  vessels  in 
the  40  schooners  you  mentioned  to  keep  up  that  business  f— A.  Yes. 
And  it  would  be  very  lucky  if  it  was  ended. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  be  better  off  if  they  lost  the  American 
trade  f — A.  I  do.  The  only  parties  who  are  well  off  are  those  who  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  losing  trade  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  know.  Those  engaged 
in  it  have  been  ruined,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  bad  business  ? — A.  I  don't  think  they  made  any  for- 
tune. 

Q.  Have  they  made  any  money  ! — A.  I  never  knew  one  who  had 
made  money  from  it. 

Q.  Have  they  all  failed  T — A.  Those  who  have  not  failed  are  prettj 
well  in  slings. 

Q.  You  mean  they  are  very  much  embarrassed  ! — ^A.  You  may  inter- 
pret it  that  way. 

Q.  But  still  hold  on  to  it;  perhaps  they  have  nothing  better  to  do!— 
A.  Perhaps  so. 

Q.  Then  the  result  seems  to  be  that,  speaking  of  American  vessels 
coming  there,  it  comes  down  substantially  to  an  American  trade,  and 
you  think  the  sooner  they  are  rid  of  it  the  better  ?  That  is  your  jadg- 
mentf — A.  My  judgment  is  this,  that  the  faciliiids  Americans  have  for 
landing  their  fish  and  transshipping  it  are  of  great  advantage  to  them. 
That  is  my  belief  from  my  own  knowledge  and  actual  observation.  Oa 
the  other  side,  my  experience  has  led  me  to  know  that  those  engaged  in 
supplying  them  have  never  made  anything  by  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  trade  cut  off !— A. 
The  only  reply  I  could  give  is  that  those  men  who  were  not  engaged  in 
that  trade — I  could  name  them  if  necessary — Messrs.  Paints  in  the 
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straits,  who  never  supplied,  an  American  vessel,  still  live,  are  well  off 
aDd  comfortable. 

Q.  What  is  that  firm  engaged  in  at  present  f — A.  Buying  fish  from 
oor  own  people  and  selling  g(K>ds  to  our  own  people. 

Q.  They  are  not  engaged  in  the  American  trade  ? — A.  ^ot  as  far  as 
I  know ;  if  so,  it  is  to  a  very  limited  extent.^ 

Q.  Yon  don't  know  that  they  advertise  in  the  Gloucester  papers  for 
American  trade  f — A.  Perhaps  they  may  ^  if  so,  it  is  very  recently.  One, 
1  know,  has  not.  One  put  up  an  ice-house  here  some  time  ago.  It  is  no 
matter  what  they  have  advertised.  If  you  wish  to  test  my  testimony  you 
can  do  so  by  telegraphing  to  them,  and  I  pledge  myself  that  they  will 
tell  you  they  never  supplied  20  American  vessels  in  their  lives.  I  don't 
aay  but  that  they  advertised. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  their  advertising  f — A.  Perhaps  they  wan  t 
to  extend  their  business;  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

Q.  They  want  to  lose  more  money  ? — ^A.  Perhaps  they  could  find  out 
a  way  to  conduct  it  more  successfully. 

Q.  You  say  the  best  mackerel  in  the  world  are  to  be  caught  in  the  gulf 
in  September  and  October? — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  been  on  the  American  coast  mackerel  fishing  in  No- 
vember f — A.  No;  I  never  was  on  the  American  coast  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  American  mackerel  are  on  the  American 
coast  after  they  have  left  you  a  few  weeks,  whether  they  are  worse  or 
l>etter,  the  same  schools! — A.  When  they  leave  us  in  October  and  No- 
vember, I  don't  know  they  have  much  time  to  get  better  or  worse  when 
on  their  coasts. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  eaten  mackerel  caught  off  Massachusetts  in  Novem- 
ber?— A.  I  have  been  in  Massachusetts  and  perhaps  eaten  mackerel 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  know  of  having  eaten  mackerel  caught  in  November 
off  Massachusetts?— A.  I  never  saw  it  labeled  at  the  hotel  as  to  what 
particular  month  it  was  caught.  Indeed,  I  never  paid  particular  atten- 
tion as  to  whether  I  eat  any  or  not;  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  mackerel  caught  in  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  November  may  not  be  just  as  good  as  they  are  here ! — A.  I  don't 
say  they  could  not 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  the  mackerel  caught  in  the  gulf  in  October  and 
November  were  the  best  in  the  woildf — A.  I  say,  as  regards  our  mack- 
erel, there  are  none  superior  to  them ;  that  is  what  I  mean  to  convey. 

Q.  You  fished  altogether  in  British  vessels  f — A.  In  my  own  vessels. 

Q.  How  large  are  they  ? — ^A.  Small  vessels,  26  tons;  we  have  one  now 
50  tons. 

Q.  Have  yon  fished  in  them  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  yon  engaged  in  fishing  in  your  own  ves- 
sels?— A.  From  1851  to  1856  off  and  on,  not  continuously.  I  never 
was  necessitated  to  go  continually  on  a  vessel.  I  went  sometimes  for 
my  health,  sometimes  for  my  need,  and  at  other  times  to  look  after  the 
men. 

Q.  When  you  went  in  your  vessels,  did  you  fish  for  mackerel  close  in- 
shore ? — A.  Always. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  anchor  ? — A.  Sometimes.  We  fished  on  what  we 
call  a  spring. 

Q.  Sometimes  yon  fish  on  a  spring  and  sometimes  yon  drift?  When 
the  wind  is  off  shore,  you  go  as  close  in  as  the  depth  of  water  will  admit 
and  then  drift  off? — A.  Yes ;  we  do  that  sometimes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  English  vessels  ever  happen  to  strike  a  boat  that  is 
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fishing  or  be  in  the  way  of  boat-fishiDg  f  We  have  been  told  that  Amer- 
ican vessels  drift  slowly  off,  throw  the  bait,  and  sometimes  get  fool  of 
British  boats. — A.  I  never  saw  them  get  foal  of  them. 

Q.  You  never  saw  an  American  vessel  get  foal  of  a  British  boat?— A. 
I  never  saw  them  get  foul  of  any  boat. 

Q.  Not  an  American  vessel? — A.  I  never  saw  one  get  foul  of  a  boat. 
I  have  seen  them  dash  in  among  the  boats,  throw  bait,  and  drift  off. 

Q.  Yoa  never  saw  a  British  vessel  do  thatf — A.  Yes;  I  have  seen 
British  vessels  do  so ;  we  went  in  among  them  ourselves. 

Q.  To  foul  them  ! — A.  I  never  did  that. 

Q.  You  go  in  just  as  the  Americans  do? — A.  Yes;  certainly. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Where  were  licenses  applied  for  when  they  were  issued  in  1868  and 
1869,  and  how  were  they  obtained  ? — A.  At  Port  Mulgrave. 

Q.  For  all  the  fishing  vessels? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  there  one  place  where  they  were  all  obtained  ? — ^A.  At  Port 
Mulgrave  the  largest  number  were  obtained. 

Q.  Is  that  part  of  the  way  in  which  you  know  how  mauy  vessels 
passed  the  Gut  of  Causo — by  the  licenses  ? — A.  I  have  various  reasons 
besides  that. 

Q.  Did  any  go  through  to  fish  without  having  licenses  ? — A.  There 
were.  I  know  the  first  year,  when  the  license  was  so  high,  scarcely  aoy 
took  out  licenses. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  American  vessels  interfering  with  boats  or  in- 
juring them  ? — A.  No  j  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  confine  that  statement  to  Gape  Breton  or  extend  it  round 
the  whole  coast  ? — A.  I  don't  wish  to  make  any  statement  further  than 
what  I  know  myself. 

Q.  Over  what  distance  do  you  wish  to  extend  the  statement?— A.  I 
never  saw  the  vessels  run  foul  of  the  boats  or  injure  them. 

Q.  To  where  do  you  mean  to  confiue  your  experience  on  that  point ! 
Do  you  mean  that  they  never  foul  boats  at  Prince  Edward  Island?— A. 
I  know  nothing  about  boat-fishiog  at  Prince  Edward  Island.  When  I 
frequented  North  Bay  there  was  very  little  boat- fishing ;  it  was  not  car- 
ried on  to  any  extent  at  that  time. 

No.  21. 

Feiday,  August  17. 

The  Gonference  met. 

Gapt.  Edward  Habdinge,  B.  N.,  G.  B.,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  You  are  post  captain  in  the  royal  navy  ? — Answer.  Ye«. 

Q.  Were  you  so  in  1870  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  on  this  station  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1870  were  you  in  commaud  of  a  vessel  of-war,  and,  if  so,  state 
her  name,  to  guard  the  fisheries  in  the  gulf? — A.  Yes ;  the  Valorous,  a 
steam-frigate,  stationed  on  No.  6  station. 

Q.  Station  No.  6  is  in  the  gulf.  Describe  where  it  is. — A.  From 
North  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  to  Gape  Wolfe,  thence  across  to 
Kichibucto  Head,  aloug  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick  to  Gape  Rosier. 

Q.  You  were  stationed  at  Bay  Ghaleurs  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the 
bay? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  many  men  had  you  on  board  f — A.  Two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five. 

Q.  How  many  gnns  f — A.  Twelve  guns. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  gulf? — A.  I  entered  the  station  on  15th 
July,  and  I  must  have  entered  the  gulf  some  days  earlier,  because  I 
coaled  at  Pictou  before  proceeding  to  my  station. 

Q.  As  you  came  up  the  gulf  toward  your  station,  did  you  see  many, 
or  any,  American  fishing-vessels t — A.  Passing  up  Northumberland 
Strait  I  saw  very  few,  but  on  reaching  Mirimichi,  off  Mirimichi  Eiver, 
we  came  into  a  fleet  of  fishing-vessels. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Mirimichi  Bay  did  you  see  fishing-vessels  in 
there  f — A.  Not  inside  the  bay.  I  saw  a  fleet  of  53  sail ;  I  have  it  re- 
corded.   They  were  outside  the  limits. 

Q.  They  were  Americans? — A.  They  were  all  Americans. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  when  you  saw  them  ! — A.  They  were  sail- 
ing. 

Q.  Not  fishingt^A.  Not  fishing.    ' 

Q.  When  they  fish  they  lie  tot — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  days  altogether  were  you  upon  the  station  f — A.  I  was 
actually  on  No.  6  station  only  twenty  days. 

Q.  How  many  days  were  you  in  the  gulf  f — A.  About  sixty  days. 

Q.  You  were  only  twenty  days  on  the  station  f — A.  Only  twenty  days 
actually  on  No.  6  station.  It  was  upwards  of  sixty  days  from  the  time 
of  passing  through  the  Gut  of  Canso  to  returning  to  it  again. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  steamer  did  you  command  ?  Was  it  one  which 
could  be  seen  at  a  distance  f — A.  It  was  a  paddle-wheel  steam  frigate, 
between  1,200  and  1,300  tons,  400  horse- power,  with  large  paddle- 
boxes. 

Q.  How  far  distant  could  the  vessel  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  f — A.  A 
full-rigged  ship  of  that  tonnage  could  be  seen  a  long  distance.  From 
the  peculiarity  of  her  paddle-boxes  at  five  miles  distant  she  might  be 
told  exactly. 

Q.  And  known,  of  course,  to  be  a  man-of-war  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  she  could  be  seen  five  miles  off,  and  American  fishing-vessels 
were  within  the  limits,  could  they  not  easily  sail  out  before  you  could 
get  hold  of  them  t — A.  Naturally,  certainly. 

Q.  Such  a  steamer  as  that,  so  large  and  visible  at  a  great  distance, 
would  not  practically  be  of  any  very  great  use  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing fishing- vessels  within  the  three-mile  limits? — ^A.  Practically,  I  found 
it  none  at  all. 

Q.  It  was  useless  for  that  purpose  f — A.  Almost  useless. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  the  gulf,  I  think  there  were  American  vessels 
of  war  also  t — A.  I  met  with  three :  I  think  Nipsic,  Frolic,  and  Guard. 

Q.  What  were  their  sizes  t — A.  The  Frolic  and  Nipsic  were  steamers. 
The  Nipsic  was  a  large  corvette,  carrying  4  guns  and  100  men.  The 
Guard  was  a  sailing-ship  with  110  men,  and  I  think  4  guns.  I  don't 
know  what  the  Frolic  carried. 

Q.  You  co-operated  with  the  American  commanders  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  vis- 
ited them  and  they  visited  me. 

Q.  Yon  got  on  cordially  enough  f— A.  Yes. 

Q,  Were  there  other  vessels  belonging  to  the  British  Navy  also  pro- 
tecting the  fisheries  f — A.  I  think  there  were  seven. 

Q«  Each  having  its  own  district? — ^A.  Yes.  There  were  six  stations 
and  occasionally  there  would  be  two  vessels  on  one  station. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  British  men-of-war  t — A.  They 
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were  the  Bojalist,  Philomel,  Plover,  Britomart,  Cherub,  Sphinx,  and 
Lapwing. 

Q'  Daring  those  twenty  days  when  yon  were  on  your  station,  did  jon 
see  with  your  own  eyes  any  Amerioan  fishing- vessels  within  the  limits ! 
— ^A.  Frequently. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  see  them  t — ^A.  Off  Mirimichi,  on  the  coast  between 
Mirimichi  and  Bay  Ghaleurs  and  in  the  bay. 

Q.  How  many  at  one  time  f — A.  I  have  seen  thirteen  at  one  time 
within  the  limit,  fishing ;  by  the  time  I  got  down  they  were  outside  the 
limit. 

Q.  Did  you  board  any  of  them  after  they  got  outside  f — A.  No,  not 
those  outside.  On  one  occasion,  off  Miscou,  I  boarded  a  vessel  when 
she  came  out  of  the  three-mile  limit;  she  had  been  fishing  inside.  She 
was  the  Glenwood,  of  Gloucester. 

Q.  Miscou  is  one  of  the  points  off  Mirimichi  f — ^A.  At  the  entrance  of 
Bay  Ghaleurs,  on  the  south  side. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  them  f — A.  I  went  on  board  myself.  I  asked 
the  captain  if  he  was  aware  of  his  position.  At  first  he  said  he  waADot 
On  asking  him  if  he  had  no  instructions,  he  produced  Mr.  BoatweU's 
circular. 

Q.  Mr.  Boutwell  was  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  t — A.  Te«.  I 
cautioned  the  captain  and  left  him.  He  was  three  miles  from  the  land 
by  the  time  I  got  on  board. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  fish  they  had  taken f — A.  Yes;  the  fish  had  jost 
been  previously  taken ;  they  were  actually  alive  at  the  time. 

Q.  Going  up  Bay  Ghaleurs,  were  you  aware  that  the  Americans  were 
practicing  seining  in  those  waters  at  that  time! — A.  NotinBayCha- 
leurs. 

Q.  Tn  Gaspfi  Bay  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  they  practicing  it  ? — A.  On  the  sand  banks  fonniDg 
the  harbor  of  Gasp^. 

Q.  At  that  time  they  did  not  use  purse  seines,  I  believe  t — A.  I  don't 
think  purse  seines  were  then  in  use;  they  certainly  were  not  general. 
This  was  a  large  seine  for  hauling  to  the  beach  and  could  not  be  worked 
off  the  beach. 

Q.  It  could  not  be  worked  by  taking  it  towards  the  vessel  f— A.  It 
was  not  fitted  for  that. 

Q.  They  actually  had  been  seining  on  this  sand  bank  at  Gaap^  t— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  inhabitants  complain  of  this  kind'of  fishing f — A.  Yes, 
they  complained  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? — A.  They  said  that  it  did  great  injury ;  that 
small  codfish  were  brought  to  land  when  the  seine  was  hauled ;  that  the 
locality  was  a  favorite  breeding  place  for  the  cod,  and  tliat  the  seines 
were  round  them  when  fishing  in  their  boats,  and  consequently  they 
had  to  haul  up  their  lines  and  leave. 

Q.  The  seines  not  only  drive  off  the  boat  fishers,  but  destroy  the  small 
cod  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  understood  it  in  that  way  from  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  Was  any  complaint  made  of  the  way  in  which  Americaa  fljshermen 
deal  with  their  offal  ? — A.  Yes ;  off  Paspebiac 

Q.  That  is  on  the  north  shore  of  Bay  Ghaleurs  ?— A.  Yes.  They  com- 
plained that  the  offal  thrown  from  American  vessels  fed  the  codfish, and 
the  fishermen  were  unable  to  take  them.  The  cod  fishery,  I  believe,  is 
the  chief  fishery  at  Paspebiac. 

Q.  Paspebiac  fishermen  fish  more  or  less  for  Jersey  bouses  t — A  Yes. 
They  fish  on  the  north  shore,  from  Paspebiac  to  Perce. 
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Q.  Are  yoa  aware  whether  the  Jersey  hoases  encoara^e  the  mackerel 
fisberj?— A.  The  information  I  obtained  was  that  they  do  not  encour- 
age fishing  for  mackerel. 

Q.  They  are  entirely  interested  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Brazil 
trades!— A.  Entirely  in  the  cod  fishery. 

Q.  And  the  cod  fishery  they  complained  was  interfered  with  ! — A. 
Yes;  by  the  offal  feeding  the  fish,  and  the  fish  not  taking  bait  in  con- 
seqaence;  the  fishing  season  being  comparatively  limited. 
k  Q.  Daring  those  twenty  days  yoa  were  on  the  station,  I  anderstand 
that,  althoagh  yoa  frequently  saw  American  vessels  outside  the  three- 
mile  limit,  you  never  saw  one  lying-to  fishing  f — A.  Outside  the  limits 
they  were  generally  under  way,  either  beating  to  windward  or  going  to 
leeward.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  one  fishing ;  they  were  always 
moving. 

Q.  Did  you  learn,  either  from  personal  observation  or  from  the  fish- 
ermen or  inhabitants  on  shore,  whether  the  best  fishing  was  within  the 
three-mile  limit  or  without? — A.  Within  three  miles,  without  a  doubt. 

Q.  There  seemed  to  be  no  two  opinions  on  that  point  f — A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  experience  and  observation  go,  the  outside  fishing 
for  mackerel  is  of  no  account  whatever  T — A.  That  is  my  opinion,  not 
only  from  ray  experience  on  my  own  station,  but  from  information  I 
obtained,  when  detained  at  Charlottetown,  with  respect  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island ;  which  was  not,  however,  on  my  station,  and  with  which 
I  had  nothing  to  do. 

Q.  Yoa  did  not  get  any  information  to  the  contrary! — A.  None  at 
all ;  always  to  that  effect. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  never  returned  to  the  gulf  officially  after  1870  f — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  discover  that  a  large  portion  of  the  fish  which  was  caught 
either  by  British  or  American  fishermen  that  year,  was  sent  to  Ghar« 
lottetown  and  shipped  from  there  as  American  fish  ? — A.  It  was  gen- 
erally so  understood,  and  it  was  reported  there  that  Nova  Scotia  and 
Island  fishermen  got  better  prices  at  Charlottetown  than  anywhere 
else. 

Q.  It  was  shipped  by  some  parties  there.  There  were  two  steamers, 
or  one  at  all  events,  the  Alhambra,  that  ran  direct  from  Charlottetown 
to  80Qie  American  port  ? — ^A.  Yes,  to  Boston.  I  think  there  was  an- 
other, the  Georgia. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  often  they  went  a  week  ! — A.  I  cannot  say 
how  often. 

Q.  Fish  were  transshipped  by  them  f — A.  Fish  were  put  on  board 
those  steamers. 

Q.  Did  any  instance  of  transshipping  by  American  vessels  come 
witbiD  your  knowledge  when  you  were  there  ! — A.  Yes,  one  case  oc- 
curred. The  vessel  was  the  Clara  B.  Chapman,  of  Gloucester.  It  was 
during  my  absence  from  the  port.  She  landed  fish  which  was  trans- 
shipped— 100  barrels,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  did  she  land  them! — A.  At  Charlottetown.    It  came  to 
my  knowledge  by  my  leaving  behind  an  officer  with  a  boat  to  watch. 
Q.  It  was  done  during  your  personal  absence  f — A.  Yes. 
Q«  ^re  you  aware  of   any  transshipping   having  taken  place  at 
Can80  f — A.  No ;  Canso  was  not  within  my  station. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q«  TVere  you  engaged  in  the  same  coasting  any  other  year  than 
1870  t — A.  Only  in  1870. 

41  F 
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Q.  You  have  named  the  different  British  vessels  that  were  there!— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  many  Canadian  vessels  were  there  ? — ^A.  Those  I  fell  in 
with  were  the  England,  La  Gauadienne,  Stella  Maris,  and  Ella  G. 
McLean. 

Q.  How  many  others  did  yon  hear  were  there  t — A.  I  don't  know 
what  others  were  there  except  the  Lady  Head  on  which  was  Captaio 
Scott. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  means  of  knowing  how  great  was  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  this  watch  on  the  fishing-grounds  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  men- 
of-war  or  Canadian  vessels  f 

Q.  Take  whichever  you  know  about  f — A.  The  exi>ense  of  the  men- 
of-war  must  have  been  extreme,  because  our  orders  were  to  cruise  with 
fires  banked  ready  to  use  steam  at  any  moment.  In  my  own  ship  it  was 
a  case  of  constantly  keeping  up  steam. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  can  estimate  in  round  numbers  the  whole  cost  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  of  maintaining  vessels  on  the  fishing-groaods 
that  year? — A  I  cannot. 

Q.  Would  it  be  more  or  less  than  £100,000  f — A.  I  can  hardly  say;  I 
should  be  sorry  to  commit  myself  to  any  amount. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  oatlay 
by  your  own  vessel? — A.  My  own  vessel  was  coaled  twice,  as  fieur  asl 
can  remember,  taking  in  each  time  20Q  tons. 

Q.  Without  giving  the  figures,  you  believe  the  expense  of  maintaiD* 
ing  those  vessels  would  be  an  extreme  one  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  succeed  in  effectually  driving  outside  fishermen  from 
the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  coast  f — A.  As  I  passed  along  they  went  cot, 
and  when  I  had  passed  by,  I  am  informed,  they  ran  in. 

Q.  The  efforts  made,  then,  were  ineffectual  T — A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  your  judgment  as  to  whether  it  is  a  thing  which  can  be 
done  without  vast  expense  ? — A  It  must  be  an  expensive  matter  at  all 
times  to  watch  a  long  coast-line. 

Q.  A  vast  expense! — ^A.  A  heavy  expense. 

Q.  Then,  if,  tor  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  inshore  fishery,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  or  the  Dominion  Government  undertook  to  guard 
the  coast  in  the  way  the  English  coast  is  guarded  to  prevent  smuggling, 
it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  ? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Of  course,  there  was  a  very  large  expense  incurred ;  there  mast  be 
that! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  Great  Britain  took  a  less  liberal  view  than  she  has 
done  and  sent  men-of-war  to  the  Gut  of  Canso  to  catch  offending  vessels 
as  they  went  through,  there  would  not  be  much  trouble  or  expense  in 
seizing  them  ! — A.  Clearly  so. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  They  would  go  round  Cape  Breton  ! — A.  They  might  go  round 
Cape  Breton. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait: 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  that  there  were  American  war-vessels  alsoin 
the  gulf.  Do  I  understand  they  were  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  co  operate  with  you  in  preventing  encroachments  ?— A. 
Yes;  and  we  were  ordered  to  co-operate  frankly  and  cordially  witli 
them. 
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Q.  So  that  the  two  governments  were  in  accord  both  as  to  incurring 
expense  and  preserving  the  peace  f — ^A.  Yes. 

No.  22. 

John  Nicholson,  43  years  of  age,  fisherman,  Lonisbarg,  Gape  Bre- 
ton, called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
Bwom  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Dontre : 

Question.  During  how  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  fishing  f^ 
Answer.  I  may  say  since  I  knew  how  to  go  in  a  boat.  I  have  been  fish- 
ing in  vessels  in  deep  water  for  25  years. 

Q.  Where  have  yon  been  fishing  during  that  period  T — A.  I  have  been 
at  the  Grand  Banks,  Bay  Ghaleurs,  and  all  round  this  coast ;  but  prin- 
cipally at  Grand  Banks  and  Bay  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  Have  you  been  occasionally  at  other  places  ? — A.  All  along  the 
American  coast  fishing  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Have  you  been  commanding  a  vessel  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  how  many  years? — A.  Fifteen  years. 

Q.  Did  the  vessel  belong  to  yourself  or  other  parties? — A.  To  other 
parties. 

Q.  Were  they  Ganadian  or  American  vessels  ? — A.  American. 

Q.  Where  from? — A.  Provincetown. 

Q.  Always  from  that  place  ? — A.  I  sailed  from  there  about  every  time 
I  went  fishing. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  tonnage  of  the  vessels  you  commanded? — 
A.  They  would  be  from  45  to  80  tons. 

Q.  Describe  to  the  Gommission  where  you  carried  on  the  fishery  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season  ? — A.  We  fished  on  Grand  Banks. 

Q.  There  you  fished  cod  ? — A.  God  and  halibut. 

Q.  How  much  time  does  a  voyage  occupy  ? — A.  Sometimes  two  and 
three  months.    I  have  been  gone  as  long  as  six  months. 

Q.  When  you  have  a  cargo,  what  do  yoa  do  with  it? — A.  Garry  it 
home  and  laud  it. 

Q.  And  then  what? — A.  The  owner  takes  the  fish  and  makes  them. 
Then  I  proceed  on  a  trip  for  mackerel,  either  to  American  waters  or  Bay 
Ghaleurs. 

Q.  Where  have  yon  mostly  visited,  Ganadian  or  American  waters? — 
A.  I  have  been  mostly  fishing  for  mackerel  on  the  American  coast ;  but 
1  have  been,  during  about  teu  falls,  in  Bay  Ghaleurs  and  on  the  shores 
aroQud  Ga|>e  Breton,  Sydney,  and  other  places. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  have  you  seen  fishing  with  yon  ? — ^A. 
There  was  always  a  fleet  of  American  vessels,  and  we  went  together. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  have  you  seen  fishing  for  mackerel 
at  one  time  in  Ganadian  waters  ? — A.  I  should  think  as  many  as  300 
sail  in  one  fleet  distributed  along  the  coast.  I  did  not  count  the  fleets  I 
am  only  making  an  estimate. 

Q.  That  is  the  number  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge? — ^A.  I  should 
say  30O  sail,  as  far  as  ray  eye  could  extend. 

Q.  For  what  was  the  fleet  fishing,  lor  mackerel  or  cod? — ^A.  All  for 
mackerel. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  coast  were  they  generally  fishing? — ^A. 
They  generally  fished  from  close  to  the  rocks  till  they  got  away  off  15 
or  20  miles,  where  they  could  catch  fish. 

Q.  Of  this  fleet  of  300  vessels  how  many  were  fishing  within  three 
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miles  of  the  coast,  or  in  any  of  the  bays  t — A.  Aboat  all  of  as  weie 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore  —the  whole  fleet. 

Q.  What  do  yoa  mean  when  yoa  say  that  the  vessels  extended  as  far 
ont  as  15  or  20  miles  ? — ^A.  Sometimes  they  do  when  they  are  fishing; 
they  go  wherever  they  can  get  fish.  If  the  fish  are  inshore,  they  ran 
right  in  nntil  they  are  obliged  to  get  nnder  way  to  prevent  going  on  the 
rocks.  Perhaps  at  other  times  the  vessels  will  have  to  go  15  miles  out 
They  fish  sometimes  off  and  sometimes  on  shore. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  fish  taken  by  the  300  vessels  was  taken 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore  and  what  outside? — A.  I  could  not  say 
very  well,  but  we  were  all  catching  fish,  and  I  got  75  barrels. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  coast? — A.  It  was  within  three  miles;  I  sboald 
say  two  miles  off  shore. 

Q.  What  catch  of  mackerel  do  you  make  in  one  season  t — A.  I  have 
been  catching  as  high  as  400  barrels. 

Q.  Out  of  those  400  barrels  how  many  were  caught  within  the  three- 
mile  limit? — A.  About  all  of  them  within  three  miles  from  shore. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  catch  made  by  others  was  generally  taken 
within  the  three  miles? — A.  They  were  all  fishing  together,  and  I  oonld 
not  say  what  they  took  inshore  and  offshore;  but  I  will  say  this,  that 
most  of  the  mackerel  is  taken  within  the  three  miles;  that  is,  close  in- 
shore. This  applies  to  the  mackerel  I  have  seen  taken.  I  liave  taken 
mackerel  close  inshore,  even  with  seines.  That  is  in  Canadian  waters. 
On  the  American  coast  it  is  different;  they  go  away  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  have  the  mackerel  been  as 
abundant  as  they  were  previously  ? — A.  Not  so  abundant. 

Q.  Say  up  to  1873,  did  you  see  Americans  fishing  for  mackerel  on  the 
Canadian  coast  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  one  about  ten  days  ago  fishing  off 
Flint  Island,  near  Sydney. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  in  numbers  four  years  ago? — A.  Yes;  aboat 
300  sail  fishing  along  the  bay.  Some  days  they  were  together  and  some 
days  not  so.  They  all  sailed  round  Prince  Edward  Island,  Cape  Bre- 
ton, and  along  the  shore. 

Q.  How  did  you  generally  fish  mackerel,  with  hook  and  line  or  seine ! 
— A.   Generally  with  hooks. 

Q.  Did  you  see  others  fishing  differently  ?-^A.  I  always  fished  with 
liooks  round  here.  I  have  seen  fishermen  using  seines  in  Canadian 
waters. 

Q.  Is  seining,  such  as  you  witnessed,  of  a  character  to  injure  the  fish- 
ing or  not? — A.  I  don't  see  why  it  should  not  be.  I  think  it  is  the 
biggest  injury  to  the  mackerel  fishery  that  ever  was. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  the  injury  done  by  seine  fishing  ? — A.  In  ser- 
^eral  ways.  In  the  first  place,  say  a  seine  is  taken  and  they  go  ronnd  a 
school  of  mackerel  where  there  are  500,  600,  or  800  barrels.  The  fish 
are  all  crushed  together.  The  vessel  can  only  take  250  or  300  barrels; 
they  cannot  cure  more  and  the  fish  will  spoil.  When  they  have  taken 
250  barrels  or  so  they  trip  the  seine  and  away  the  rest  go.  Is  not  that 
an  injury  to  the  fishing  ?  It  will  drive  the  fish  off  certainly;  I  think  it 
is  a  big  injury.  There  is  not  an  American  seiner  to-day  who  wonld 
jiot  tell  you  that,  although  they  have  to  do  it;  they  are  all  in  it,  and 
one  has  to  do  it  as  well  as  another.  It  is  a  plague— it  is  a  bad  thing; 
there  could  not  be  a  worse  thing  for  the  mackerel  fishery. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  American  vessels  fishing  mackerel  this  season  t— 
A.  1^0.  I  spoke  one  off  Flint  Island,  Crest  of  the  Wave,  of  Gloucester, 
a  seiner ;  they  were  trying  for  mackerel  at  the  time,  bat  could  not  get 
any ;  the  fish  were  not  there. 
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Q.  Where  was  she  lying  ? — A.  Off  Flint  Tsland,  which  is  about  one 
or  two  miles  off  shore.  The  season  for  American  vessels  to  go  into  Bay 
Ghalears  is  just  beginning. 

Q.  You  have  fished  for  mackerel  on  the  American  coast  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  the  mackerel  generally  taken  there? — A.  It  is  taken  all 
the  way  from  Ghrand  Manan  to  Oape  Hatteras.  Early  in  the  spring 
they  will  go  away  south  and  catch  mackerel.  They  follow  the  mackerel 
to  Grand  Manan.  Then  the  mackerel  goes  west  and  afterwards  south 
again,  and  the  American  fishermen  follow  them  right  along.  But  they 
are  not  getting  them  so  plentiful,  on  account  of  the  seining  which  has 
driven  them  off  shore. 

Q.  Do  the  mackerel  keep  along  the  shore  in  American  as  they  do  in 
Canadian  waters! — A.  No. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  are  mackerel  generally  taken  in  American 
waters  f — A.  They  are  taken  away  off,  15  miles  sometimes. 

Q.  By  trawls  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mackerel  are  taken  on  the  high  seas  ? — A.  Yes ;  when  they  come 
early  in  the  spring.  On  (George's  Banks  they  are  taken,  and  the  Banks 
are  80  or  90  miles  from  the  nearest  land.  They  are  taken  by  American 
fishermen  inshore  and  offshore,  when  they  can  get  them  on  these  shores 
or  on  the  American  coast.  They  are  always  catching  fish  wherever 
they  can  get  them. 

Q.  In  American  waters,  is  the  largest  portion  of  the  mackerel  caught 
within  three  miles  of  the  coast  or  outside  ? — A.  The  largest  quantity  is 
taken  outside. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Americans  fishing  for  cod  in  Canadian  waters,  in- 
side the  golf? — A.  Yes ;  not  long  ago  I  saw  one  up  here,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Halifax,  close  inshore.  She  was  fishing  for  cod ;  her  dories 
were  out  drawing  trawls.    I  was  on  board  of  a  vessel  going  outside. 

Q.  Is  purse-seining  and  trawling  the  same  process  t — A.  No ;  the 
trawls  are  long  lines  with  hooks  half  a  fathom  apart. 

Q.  Do  Oanadians  fish  much  with  trawls  f — A.  I  have  seen  but  very  few 
in  these  waters.  I  have  seen  them  used  on  the  George's  Banks  by 
western  vessels,  but  I  never  saw  many  round  Oape  Breton  and  Bay 
Chaleurs.    I  have  seen  a  few. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  explanation  to  offer  as  to  why  mackerel  are  not  sd 
abundant  now  as  in  years  agof — ^A.  Yes ;  I  have.  It  is  due  to  over* 
fishing.  The  fish  are  caught  up  so  much  that  there  are  not  so  many  in 
quantity.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  cod  and  halibut  fisheries.  I  have 
been  fishing  for  two  months  on  these  shores,  where  as  a  boy  I  used  to 
get  plenty  of  halibut,  and  yet  I  have  not  taken  one  halibut. 

Q.  You  think  overfishing  destroys  the  fishery  f — A.  I  know  by  ex- 
perience it  is  nothing  else. 

Q.  On  what  ground  do  you  base  the  opinion  you  have  stated  ? — A.  If 
the  fish  were  outside  the  three-mile  limit  yesterday,  perhaps  they  are 
inside  to  day,  and  if  we  want  the  fish  we  go  where  they  are  and  we 
catch  them  wherever  they  are  to  be  found. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  for  halibut  ? — A.  Most  of 
my  fishing  for  halibut  has  been  on  the  Grand  Banks  in  connection  with 
cod-fishing.  I  always  went  to  the  Grand  Banks  after  cod  and  halibut^ 
and  afterwards  to  Bay  Ohaleurs  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Was  it  on  the  Grand  Banks  or  in  Bay  Ohaleurs  you  remarked  the 
decrease  f — A.  In  these  waters.    In  the  inshore  fisheries. 

Q.  In  the  gulf  f— 'A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  an  American  vessel  take  a  good  haul  with  seine  or 
otherwise  f — A.  I  have  seen  one  take  a  fair  haul. 
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Q.  What  schooner  was  it !— A.  The  William  T.  Smith  of  Gloocester. 

Q.  When  was  that ! — A.  I  think  four  years  ago,  in  1873. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  they  catch  at  one  haul  t — A.  Eighty  bar- 
rels the  captain  told  me.  He  was  in  the  harbor  drying  them  and  I  waa 
going  out.  I  said,  <'  Where  did  yon  catch  yoar  Ash  T"  He  said,  ^'  Bight 
at  Low  Point,  outside,  close  by."  I  have  also  seen  him  shoot  his  mack- 
erel seine  inside  Low  Point ;  but  he  got  no  catch,  and  I  have  seen  the 
same  thing  done  by  a  great  many  others. 

Q.  Does  a  seiner  carry  more  than  one  seine  ? — A.  Some  of  them  have 
carried  two  seines  of  late  years ;  one  for  deep  water  and  the  other  for 
shoal  water. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  seining  on  the  schools  of  mackerel  !~A. 
It  frightens  the  mackerel.  I  saw  the  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Gloucester,  oo 
the  same  day  as  the  W.  T.  Smith  took  80  barrels  at  one  haul,  shoot  her 
seine  eight  or  nine  times  round  fish  aud  never  take  any.  The  fish  were 
going  southward,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  purse  them  when  in  going  that 
direction.  The  fish  were  so  keen  that  they  got  out  of  the  seine  before  they 
could  be  captured.  That  scared  the  fish  and  was  an  injury  to  the  fishery ; 
it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  taken  those  schools,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Seining  has  the  effect,  then,  of  breaking  up  schools  of  mackerel!— 
A.  Yes ;  and  of  scaring  them  oft'  shore. 

Q.  Where  do  the  Americans  generally  get  their  bait  for  mackerel- 
fishing  ? — ^A.  They  take  some  from  home,  aud  they  get  a  sopply  here 
when  they  need  it. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  for  the  bait  or  buy  it ! — A.  Both ;  they  buy  it  mostly, 
I  should  say. 

Q.  What  bait  is  used  for  taking  mackerel  T — A.  Herring  and  what  we 
call  slivered  menhaden  or  porgies. 

Q.  Menhaden  is  not  a  Canadian  baitf — A.  They  take  it  from  home. 

Q.  I  refer  to  bait  taken  on  our  shores  ? — A.  They  are  herring. 

Q.  Which  they  either  fish  or  buy  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  American  vessels  transshipping  cargoes  !^A. 
I  have. 

Q.  Is  it  an  advantage  to  them  to  be  able  to  transship  ? — A.  I  shoald 
suppose  it  is  a  great  advantage. 

Q.  Describe  in  what  way. — A.  If  a  vessel  comes  into  Canso  from 
North  Bay  with  500  barrels  of  fish,  she  has  her  trip.  The  fish  can  be 
put  on  board  of  a  steamer  for  Boston,  and  the  fishing- vessel  will  take  in 
her  outfit  and  go  right  back  to  the  fishing-grounds,  and  before  the 
steamer  arrives  at  Boston  she  will  have  made  another  trip.  That  is 
where  the  advantage  is,  and  it  is  a  very  big  one. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  an  ordinary  schooner  to  go  with  a  cargo  to 
Gloucester  or  Boston,  unload,  and  return  ? — A.  That  would  depend  upon 
the  wind  and  weather. 

Q.  How  long,  supposing  she  had  fair  weather  ? — A.  She  could  not  do 
it  in  much  less  than  three  weeks. 

Q.  Isnotthatsnfficienttimesometimes to makeanothertnpf — A. Yes. 
If  mackerel  are  plentiful,  with  a  seine  a  vessel  would  take  a  trip  in  one 
day  if  she  did  not  carry  more  than  250  barrels.  In  one  day  she  may 
have  a  trip.  If  the  mackerel  were  plentiful,  and  the  vessel  required  dOO 
barrels  lor  a  trip,  she  would  take  the  catch  in  three  or  four  days  at 
most. 

Q.  Even  with  hooks  T — A.  Yes ;  with  jigs.  It  would  not  take  her 
over  five  days.    They  have  crews  of  18  or  20  men. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  fish  were  abundant,  the  vessel  might  lose  two  or 
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three  loads  if  she  had  to  retarn  to  Gloucester  with  the  cargo  f — A.  Yes  i 
they  woald  lose  heavily. 

Q.  Can  the  shore  people  in  their  open  hoats  fish  to  advantage  with 
American  schooners  alongside  f — A.  I  have  seen  them  altogether  fishing 
for  mackerel. 

Q.  Are  they  not  sometimes  embarrassed  with  the  American  schoon- 
ers ! — A.  Yes ;  I  suppose  so.  When  they  are  together  the  boats  are  in 
danger  of  getting  squeezed,  as  is  any  small  vessel  when  it  gets  into  con- 
tact with  a  large  one. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  trawls  thrown  out  close  to  shore  by  Americans  t 
Have  yon  done  it  yourself  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  your  employers  f  —  A.  Yes.  -^ 

Q.  Can  fishermen  in  open  boats  fish  where  trawls  are  laid  outt — 
A.  They  can. 

Q.  Do  not  the  presence  of  the  trawls  prevent  them  f — A.  There  were 
some  vessels  fishing  at  one  time  close  to  me,  and  I  went  outside  and  got 
clear  of  them.  I  did  not  interfere  with  them,  still  I  was  on  their  ground. 
The  custom  with  them  was  not  to  set  any  trawls,  but  I  made  some  flying 
shots. 

Q.  Where  is  herring  generally  caught  ? — A.  Herring  is  caught  all 
roand  this  coast. 

Q.  Far  away  from  the  shore  t — A.  JS'o,  close  in  ;  in  the  harbors  some- 
times. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Americans  fishing  for  squid  and  other  bait  f — A.  I 
have  seen  them  fishing  for  squid. 

Q.  Where  is  the  squid  caught  t — A.  In  several  places.  A  great  many 
are  caught  at  St.  Ann's  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sydney. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  f — A.  In  the  harbor  and  inshore. 

Q.  Close  to  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  Sydney  Harbor  they  catch  them, 
and  in  some  other  places. 

Q.  Do  mackerel  feed  on  shrimp  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  shrimp  in  splitting  the  mackerel  t — A.  They 
are  full  of  it. 

Q.  Where  do  the  shrimp  generally  remain  f — A.  They  keep  inshore 
always,  quite  close  to  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  you  see  the  Americans  drying  their  nets  ashore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  an  advantage  to  them  that  they  are  able  to  do  so  t — A.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  advantage.    It  is  an  advantage  I  like  to  see  myself. 

Q.  Otherwise  they  would  have  to  dry  the  nets  on  board  ? — A.  Yes, 
and  they  coold  not  do  it  as  well. 

Q.  Is  the  curing  of  fish  done  at  certain  times  on  board  f — A.  Yes, 
very  often. 

Q.  When  it  is  done  on  board,  what  becomes  of  the  offal  ? — A.  It  is 
thrown  overboard. 

Q.  What  is  the  eftect  of  throwing  the  offal  into  the  sea  f — A.  A  very 
bad  effect  indeed. 

Q.  Describe  what  effect? — A.  It  is  an  injury  to  the  fishery. 

Q.  In  what  manner  t — A.  I  don't  know  but  that  it  will  kill  fish  if  they 
eat  it:  I  suppose  they  go  after  it. 

Q.  When  you  throw  offal  overboard,  do  you  generally  find  the  fish 
remain  ? — ^A.  It  always  scares  them  away  from  the  place  and  perhaps 
from  the  shore.  I  think  it  is  also  an  injury  to  the  spawn  in  the  spring, 
and  that  it  kills  them.  If  the  offal  were  thrown  overboard  when  the  fish  are 
newly  dressed,  I  don't  think  the  injury  would  be  as  great ;  but  it  is  kept 
on  board  and  afterwanls  thrown  overboard,  and  the  injury  it  then  does 
s  very  great. 
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Q.  Have  yoa,  daring  the  fifteen  years  yon  have  fished  on  Araericaa 
vessels,  seen  many  Canadian  vessels  fishing  in  American  waters  f— A. 
No,  I  have  seen  but  two  during  that  time. 

Q.  Where  were  they  from?— A.  That  is  more  that  I  can  say.  I 
remember  seeing  them ;  it  is  fifteen  years  ago.  They  were  fishing  mack- 
erel with  us  in  the  fleet. 

Q.  Acquainted  as  you  are  with  both  American  and  Canadian  waters, 
do  yon  think  it  is  a  valuable  privilege  to  Canadians  to  be  able  to  go  and 
fish  up  to  390  on  the  American  shore? — A.  I  don't  see  it  is  any  to  them; 
they  have  no  need  to  go  there ;  they  have  their  own  fishing  inshore  here. 

Q.  What  quantity  of  bait  do  you  take  when  you  leave  Proviucetown 
to  go  mackerel  fishing  ? — A.  It  is  according  to  the  trips  we  fitted  for.  If 
we  fitted  for  500  barrels,  we  will  want  40  barrels  of  bait ;  and  sometimes 
we  take  a  few  clams  with  us  to  help  to  get  the  mackerel  up,  because 
clams  go  to  the  bottom  quickly. 

Q.  When  this  bait  is  exhausted,  you  buy  bait  at  Bay  Ghaleurs  or  fish 
for  bait  yourselves  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  if  the  Americans  had  not  the  privilege  of  buying  bait,  what 
would  they  have  to  do  ? — A.  Either  to  go  home  or  else  set  their  nets  off 
shore,  if  the  Treaty  of  Washington  were  not  in  force. 

Q.  So  if  they  could  not  fish  for  bait,  they  would  have  to  go  home  f^ 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  have  the  choice  of  excluding  the  Americans  from 
fishing  within  three  miles  of  our  shores  and  in  our  bays  and  have  a 
duty  imposed  on  Canadian  fish  in  the  American  markets,  say  of  $2  per 
barrel  on  mackerel,  or  of  having  Canadian  fish  admitted  free  into  the 
States  and  having  Americans  fishing  with  you,  which  would  yon  pre- 
fer?— A.  I  don't  want  to  see  the  Americans  excluded  from  these  waters, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  something  more  on  an  equality  than  it  now  is, 
for  I  don't  consider  it  any  benefit  whatever  to  Canadian  fishermen  to 
have  their  fish  go  into  the  American  markets  free  of  duty. 

Q.  Why  ?— A.  They  ship  their  fish  to  Halifax.  The  Halifax  mer- 
chants buy  them  and  ship  them  where  they  please,  perhaps  to  Beaton. 
American  vessels  fish  from  Cape  Sable  to  Cape  George  and  get  the  ben- 
efit of  the  fisheries. 

Q.  No  benefit  from  the  free  admission  of  their  fish  into  the  United 
States  ? — A.  I  cannot  see  where  they  get  any  benefit.  They  may  get  it 
somewhere  or  other,  but  I  cannot  see  it.  Only  a  small  quantity  0. 
British  fish  goes  into  the  American  market. 

Q.  Are  the  Canadian  fishermen  whom  you  know  dividing  their  time 
fishing  and  cultivating  the  land  or  to  fishing  exclusively  ? — A.  Mostly 
all  I  know  are  fishermen.  At  Gaberose  there  are  about  100  boats ;  at 
Louisbnrg  there  are  65  boats ;  round  Asque  Bay  and  Ingonish  there  are 
large  fishpries;  at  these  places  the  people  depend  solely  on  the  fisheries, 

Q.  If  the  fisheries  around  the  coast  were  destroyed  by  overfishing- 
they  would  be  deprived  of  all  their  resources  ? — A.  Yes;  and  your  gov 
ernment  would  have  to  support  them. 

Q.  Or  they  would  have  to  live  somewhere  else  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  seen  American  vessels  fishing  from  Cape  Sable  to  Cape 
George  ? — A.  Yes ;  often.  Off  Cape  Sable  is  a  large  fishing  groaud  for 
them. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  coast  are  cod  taken  in  that  part  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — A.  From  inshore  to  15  or  20  miles  off. 

Q.  Where  is  the  largest  quantity  caught,  inshore  or  oatshore  ?— A. 
I  think  off  shore  at  that  part  of  the  coast.  They  have  the  best  cod  fish- 
ing 15  or  20  miles  off  Cape  Sable. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  places  where  the  fishing  is  better  inside  than  oat- 
Bide! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where f — A.  Sometimes  all  along  you  will  find  it  better  inshore 
and  some  days  ontside.  Sometimes  you  will  find  the  fish  close  in,  when 
joncoald  not  get  anything  ofif  shore.  American  and  Canadian  vessels 
fish  where  they  can  get  the  best  catch. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Yon  have  fished  mostly  in  American  vessels,  have  you  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  tbey  begin  npon  the  mackerel  down  on  the  southern  coast  i — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  spring. 

Q.  And  follow  them  up  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  Orand  Manan  generally,  past  Gape  Cod.  Then  from  Grand 
Mauan  tbey  follow  them  through  the  Out  of  Canso  or  outside  Cape 
Breton,  don't  they  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  fleet.  In  my  opinion  they 
are  two  dififerent  fish.  That  which  comes  into  the  gut  or  into  the  bay 
here  is  an  altogether  different  school  offish.  The  American  school  goes 
as  far  as  Grand  Manan,  and  generally  the  fish  do  not  go  any  farther. 

Q.  Is  that  the  result  you  have  come  to  with  regard  to  the  school 
stopping  at  Grand  Manan  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Is  that  your  opinion  f — A.  That  is  as  far  as  the  Americans  follow 
at  any  rate  on  that  hitch. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  pretty  large  experience.  What,  in  your  judg- 
ment, becomes  of  the  schools  of  fish  that  go  to  Grand  Manan  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  T — A.  That  is  a  hard  matter  for  me  to  decide,  because  I 
don't  know  much  about  that,  only  we  follow  them  in  the  spring  down, 
aod  np  again  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  fish,  in  what  yon  call  the  Bay  or  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  that  neighborhood  are  different  fish  ! — A.  Well,  I  could 
not  tell  you.    It  seems  that  the  American  mackerel  stand  well. 

Q.  But  I  ask  whether  they  are  or  are  not  the  same  school  f — ^A.  I 
cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  give  your  opinion  that  the  mackerel  which  the 
Americans  followed  from  Cape  May,  about  there,  to  Grand  Manan  were 
not  the  same  school  that  come  up  here.  I  do  not  refer  to  their  quality  ? 
—A.  Well,  it  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Where  do  you  suppose  the  fish  come  from  that  come  into  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  along  the  northwestern 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  to  spawn  ! — A.  Where  do  they  come  from  f 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  f — A.  No,  I  have  not.  They  come 
somewhere  from  the  South.  Wherever  it  is  I  do  not  know.  I  know  it 
is  very  muddy  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  as  if  it  came  from  the  Gulf 
Stream. 

Q.  You  think  they  come  from  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States 
coast T — A.  Yes,  sir;  somewhere  from  the  southward. 

Q.  If  they  do,  don't  yon  think  they  come  through  the  Gut  of  Canso 
or  outside  of  Cape  Breton  f — ^A.  Both  ways,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  they  not  followed  by  the  American  fishermen  ? — A.  The  Ameri- 
can fishermen  go  fishing  for  them. 

Q.  They  follow  these  schools  as  well  as  they  can,  don't  they  ! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  they  go  either  inside  through  the  Gut  of  Canso  or  outside  of 
Cape  Breton  f — A.  I  have  seen  six  sail  the  day  before  yesterday  going 
through  the  gut  and  going  into  the  bay.    That  was  only  for  one  day.  f^ 

Q.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  mackerel  off  the  coast  of  Maine  f — A.  There 
Qsed  to  be. 
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Q.  When  you  fished  there  t — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  a  good  many  British  subjects  from  these  colonies  and 
provinces  engaged  in  the  American  fishing  fleets  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
are  some. 

Q.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  at  all  of  the  number  that  will  be  on 
board  f  Suppose  there  are  600  American  schooners  fishing  on  the 
Banks,  or  take  those  that  fish  here  and  on  the  Banks  altogether,  can 
you  estimate  the  number  of  men  from  the  British  provinces  f — A,  No. 

Q.  What  proportion  is  there,  in  your  belief  f — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Should  you  not  think,  from  your  observation,  that  as  many  as  one- 
third  are  from  the  British  provinces,  taking  skippers  and  men!— A. 
There  are  so  many  dififerent  classes  of  people  that  go  fishing^Porta- 
guese  mostly. 

Q.  And  some  Americans  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  some  British  subjects  f  Would  it  not  be  very  likely,  if  a  cen- 
sus were  made  fairly  of  all  the  American  vessels  that  fish  for  cod  and 
mackerel  in  these  waters  or  on  the  Banks — would  it  not  be  very  probable 
it  would  turn  oat  that  one-third  of  the  men  were  from  the  British  prov- 
incest — A.  Well,  1  could  not  answer  that  question  very  well.  It  is 
something  that  I  cannot  come  anywhere  near. 

Q.  I^ow,  you  have  been  in  a  good  many  vessels  or  made  a  great  many 
trips! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  on  board  those  vessels  you  were  inf — A.  Well, 
we  mostly  always  had  a  Portuguese  crew-. 

Q.  You  were  skipper! — A.  Yes, 

Q.  You  had  some  of  your  own  people;  were  there  many  of  them!^ 
A.  Very  few,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  not  many  native  Americans  ! — A.  TSo,  sir.  Once  in  a 
while  there  would  be  a  very  few, 

Q.  Kow,  haven't  you  had  in  vessels  that  you  were  in  as  many  British 
subjects  on  board  as  you  had  Americans! — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  more;  for 
there  are  but  very  few  Americans  that  go  fishing  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  give  your  opinion  that  the  mackerel  catch 
had  been  falling  off  for  ten  years;  did  I  understand  correctly  1— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  been  pretty  steadily  falling  off— some  years  more  and  some 
years  less,  I  suppose — but  in  the  main  it  has  been  falling  off! — A.  Thej 
are  very  scarce  now ;  you  can  get  but  very  few. 

Q.  Does  it  look  as  if  it  was  going  on  so  ! — A.  I  am  afraid  so,  but  I 
hope  not ;  if  they  continue  those  seines  it  will  keep  on ;  they  are  going 
to  kill  them  here  and  on  the  American  coast. 

Q.  Well,  they  don't  use  them  so  much  on  the  American  coast  as 
here. — A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  they  use  them  altogether ;  there  is  bat 
one  vessel  out  of  a  hundred  that  uses  the  jig. 

Q.  In  the  inshore  fishery  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  yourself  with  the  inshore  fisheries  ! — A.  Te& 

Q.  And  they  use  the  seine  there  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  the  purse-seine  ! — A.  Yes ;  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  think  their  inshore  fisheries  of  mackerel  will  be  injnred 
very  much  and  you  will  be  injured  similarly  ! — ^A.  That  is  my  opinion, 
if  they  continue. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  there  id  a  better  prospect  this  year  than  for  the 
last  many  years ;  do  you  think  so  ! — A.  I  do  not  see  any  better  pros- 
pects, sir.  I  do  not  see  it  so  good.  The  fishermen  on  our  coast  here 
have  not  done  by  one-third  on  an  average  as  well  as  last  year,  so  fv. 

Q.  With  reference  to  halibut,  that  is  deep-sea  fishing,  is  it  not  !— A. 
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It  is  now ;  they  are  drawn  otf  somehow  or  other ;  they  did  not  used  to 
be ;  they  used  to  be  caught  very  close  inshore. 

Q.  Well,  cod  are  often  caught  inshore,  but  would  not  you  say  cod  was 
a  deep-sea  fishery  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  halibut  is  the  samef — A.  Tes. 

Q.  1  believe  one  witness,  a  Mr.  Vibert,  of  Perce,  in  the  county  of 
6asp6,  said  that  the  halibut  were  altogether  caught  within  the  three- 
mile  limit,  without  any  exception.  He  says,  ^^That  is,  I  believe  what  I 
have  understood  from  our  fishermen ;  they  have  told  me  that  halibut 
could  not  be  caught  in  deep  water "  (reads  from  page  110  of  the  evi- 
dence). Should  not  you  say  that  was  a  mistaken  statement  f — A.  Yes. 
The  Gloucester  folks  go  every  winter,  in  fact  they  go  the  whole  year 
roand,  to  catch  them  ;  in  the  summer  they  get  halibut  in  shallow  water, 
but  in  the  winter  they  have  to  fish  in  100  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  So  they  are  a  deep-water  fish,  as  a  fish,  but  you  can  catch  them 
iusbore  T — A.  They  may  be  caught  inshore. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  themselves  pursue  the  halibut  fishing  except  as 
a  deep-see  fishery f — A.  O,  yes;  they  take  them  anywhere  where  they 
can  get  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  on  this  coast  the  Americans  fish  for  halibut  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  take  them  as  they  find  them,  but  do  they  undertake  a<<  a 
business  the  fishing  for  halibut  inshore? — A.  Certainly;  the  treaty 
allows  it.    They  will  take  them  in  our  harbors  if  they  can. 

Q.  Of  course,  wherever  they  can  find  them ;  but  I  speak  of  it  as  a 
business. — ^A.  As  a  general  thing  they  cannot  get  them  inshore.  They 
are  drawn  off. 

Q.  The  American  fishermen,  when  they  catch  them  in  deep  sea  or  the 
Ranks,  or  elsewhere,  put  them  in  ice,  don't  they,  and  take  them  as 
quickly  as  they  can  into  the  markets ! — A.  Yea. 

Q.  It  is  a  fish  that  has  to  be  taken  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the 
markets  ! — A.  Yes.  It  is  very  thick  and  fat,  and  it  will  not  keep  very 
long. 

Q.  You  apeak  of  the  Americans  that  come  here  to  fish.  You  consider 
it  a  very  great  advantage  to  them,  do  you  not,  to  be  able  to  trade  here 
to  transship  and  refit  and  to  buy  whatever  they  want  iu  the  way  of 
necessaries  T — A.  Certainly  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  business  been  going  on,  do  you  think  f — A.  It 
is  not  very  long.    I  could  not  say  how  long. 

Q.  There  has  always  been  a  little  of  it,  perhaps  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  old  treaty 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  yon  about  the  treaty,  but  simply  as  to  your  own  ex- 
perience. How  long,  according  to  your  own  belief,  has  it  been  going 
on  f^A.  Not  before  10  years  ago,  anyhow. 

Q.  It  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  ten  yearsT — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  has  increased,  has  it  not  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  your  judgment  that  the  Americans  would  be  likely  to 
make  that  a  regular  business  instead  of  going  back  home  f  Gonsider- 
iug  the  facilities  for  transshipping,  and  the  fact  that  it  enables  them  to 
SO  back  and  get  another  fare,  do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  that  this 
would  be  a  very  increasing  trade! — A.  It  would  be  very  advantageous. 
I  should  suppose  they  would  do  it,  for  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  go  right 
off  again  for  another  trip. 

Q.  It  has  become  a  pretty  well  established  business  on  shore,  has  it 
not  among  your  own  people  in  the  Gut  of  Ganso  and  along  there  f — 
A.  Yes,  there  is  where  most  of  it  is  done. 
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Q.  And  merchants  go  there  to  set  up  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  you  know  is  it  reasonably  profitable  to  tbem  also!— 
A.  Yon  mean  those  that  come  from  the  States  to  do  business  here! 

Q.  Without  respect  to  where  they  come  from,  it  is  reasonably  profit- 
able to  the  persons  who  engage  in  it  or  they  would  not  be  likely  to  stay 
in  itf — A.  Yon  refer  to  the  transshipping! 

Q.  All  those  persons  who  own  wharves  or  docks  and  apply  them  to 
this  purpose,  from  whose  wharves  the  fish  are  transshipped,  who  find 
barrels,  bait,  and  such  necessaries  as  are  sought  for,  is  it  reasonably 
profitable  to  them  T — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  Americans  and 
Canadians  both  are  interested  in  the  boats.  It  is  done  through  them. 
How  it  is  done  I  could  not  say.  I  know  they  send  them  by  the  boats. 
I  don't  know  who  gets  the  benefit. 

Q.  What  boats ! — A.  The  Garroll  and  other  boats  that  run  to  the 
island. 

Q.  Take  the  whole  business,  the  refitting  and  supplying,  as  well  as 
the  transshipping,  of  course  you  cannot  state  what  profit  either  side 
makes,  but  still  it  is  probably  a  profitable  business  or  it  would  not  be 
carried  on  by  so  many  persons.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints 
made  against  that  business! — A.  No;  but  there  was  a  time  when  we 
could  not  do  it  at  all. 

Q.  But  now,  since  both  sides  have  become  engaged  in  it,  yon  hare 
not  heard  complaints,  have  yon  T — A.  No,  sir.  I  don't  have  much  to  say 
to  any  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  an  Ameiican  vessel  did  they  transship — when 
you  were  a  skipper  did  you  do  it ! — A.  No }  but  I  have  seen  other  ves- 
sels do  it. 

Q.  You  never  transshipped! — A.  No;  becanse  I  only  made  a  short 
trip.  I  went  to  the  Banks  for  codfish  first,  and  then  in  the  Bay  Chal- 
eurs  for  mackerel.    I  did  not  want  to  stop  any  longer  after  I  got  a  &re. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  codfish  ! — A.  We  lauded  them  for  the 
owners. 

Q,  Where! — A.  We  went  into  Provincetown. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  &om  Provincetown  to  the  westerly  or  southwesterly 
edge  of  the  Banks  ! — A.  1,000  miles. 

Q.  The  owners  preferred  to  have  the  codfish  brought  home  !— A.  0, 
yes ;  we  could  not  do  any  other  way  with  It,  because  the  fish  had  to  be 
cured,  and  there  was  none  of  the  American  firms  down  there  to  care  it 
That  is,  mackerel  that  is  transshipped. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  catching  mackerel  ! — A.  Of  course,  there  it  was 
not  to  be  had. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  had  gone  to  Provincetown  and  delivered  up  your 
codfish  to  the  owners,  you  then  came  here  on  an  independent  voyage 
for  mackerel — what  I  would  call  another  trip  ? — A.  After  that  we  fitted 
out  at  Provincetown. 

Q.  Yes ;  with  bait,  barrels,  and  all  you  needed  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  made  but  one  mackerel  trip  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  caught  them  they  were  taken  back  in  the  same 
vessel  to  Provincetown  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  never  had  occasion  to  engage  in  this  new  business!— A. 
No ;  I  never  did  it  myself.    I  have  seen  it  done,  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  When  you  came  here  did  you  have  bait  enough  shipped  in  Prov- 
incetown for  your  trip  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  many  a  time  I  took  bait  here. 

Q.  You  would  get  some  bait  from  there,  porgies,  and  sometimes  clams, 
I  think  you  told  us! — A.  When  we  went  for  mackerel  I  generally 
brought  bait  from  home ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 
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Q.  Yoa  landed  your  codfish  aud  started  off  on  a  trip  to  the  Bay  or 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  for  mackerel.  The  bait  for  the  mackerel  you  got 
at  Provincetown  f — A.  Yes ;  and  for  the  cod-fishing  voyage  in  these  har- 
bors, most  of  it.    The  Americans  do  it  mostly  now  for  cod-fishing. 

Q.  When  yon  started  from  Provincetown  for  codfish,  had  yoa  bait 
enough  for  the  season  f — A.  I  have  stated  that  I  got  it  many  a  time  in 
here.    We  take  some  from  Provincetown,  bat  it  is  salt  bait. 

Q.  It  is  not  adapted  to  codfish  as  it  is  to  mackerel  f — A.  We  come 
in  here  for  fresh  bait  and  go  to  the  Bank,  and  then  when  that  is  gone 
we  ran  into  Newfoundland  and  get  more  to  finish  onr  trip,  and  go 
home. 

Q.  Yoo  come  here  sometimes  to  get  bait  for  codfish ;  that  is,  yoa  don't 
bring  enough  from  Provincetown! — A.  It  is  not  so  good;  it  is  salt;  it       ^^ 
is  nearer  the  fishing  ground  to  get  it  here,  and  therefore  it  will  keep  so  /^^~^^, 
much  the  longer  time.  iS^'  T:-.^  \f 

Q.  What  parts  of  British  America  do  you  come  to  ? — A.  We  run  into  \Si  ^i^i^S'J 
St.  Ann's.  V  /  ?> ' 

Q.  Where  is  thatt — A.  It  is  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  — 

county  of  Victoria,  a  little  north  of  Sydney.    Sometimes  we  go  there, 
soDietimes  to  Louisburg,  and  sometimes  to  Sydney. 

Q.  Then  it  is  Cape  Breton  usually  and  not  Nova  Scotia  that  you  go 
to  tor  bait  f — A.  It  is  all  one  thing. 

Q.  Welly  I  don't  mean  politically.  It  is  not  within  Nova  Scotia  proper, 
but  in  Gapie  Breton  that  you  get  baitf — A.  Yes,  and  sometimes  we  go 
into  Whitehaven,  sometimes  into  Halifax,  sometimes  into  Prospect. 

Q.  Would  you  not  go  into  Halifax,  as  being  the  most  convenient,  un- 
less it  costs  moref  Does  the  bait  cost  any  more  here  than  in  the  places 
yon  have  mentioned  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  buy  your  bait,  of  course,  if  yon  can  get  it,  that  is,  quicker 
and  more  convenient  f  You  don't  fish  for  it  unless  you  are  obliged  to ; 
is  that  soT — A.  No;  unless  we  have  the  facilities  for  catching  bait. 

Q.  But  if  you  can  run  in  at  once  aud  buy  it,  or  ship  it  on  board  at 
once,  it  will  save  time! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  correct  statement  that  the  American  vessels  will  buy 
their  bait  if  they  can  t — A.  Yes ;  they  buy  it  if  they  can ;  that  is 

Q.  Weill  now,  in  taking  bait,  do  they  usually  catch  it  themselves,  or 
make  arraugements  with  people  on  shore,  who  have  the  appliances,  and 
do  the  crews  of  the  American  vessels  take  hold  and  help  themf — A.  WelK 
they  do  both ;  they  buy  and  they  catch  it;  that  is,  they  catch  squid.  I 
never  saw  them  catch  herring  for  bait.  I  have  seen  them  catch  squid 
though  for  bait.  They  have  to  be  caught  by  a  jig;  that  is  what  we 
call  it 

Q.  As  to  drying  their  nets,  the  Americans  don't  dry  their  nets  on  the 
coast  now,  do  they,  at  all  f  They  pickle  their  nets  t — A.  They  dry  them 
too.    Pickling  will  not  always  keep  nets. 

Q.  They  do  that  to  a  very  great  extent,  don't  they  ! — A.  Oh,  they  do 
it  on  shore. 

Q.  And  in  their  vessels  in  the  harbor ;  and  at  sea  ? — ^A.  Just  wher- 
ever they  can  get  them  dried. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  for  the  American  to  land  to  dry  his  nets  merely  f — 
A.  As  a  general*  thing  an  American  does  not  carry  but  very  few  nets. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing,  you  say,  they  carry  very  few  nets  f — A.  Yes ; 
to  catch  bait  with  I  mean. 

Q.  But  they,  for  whatever  purpose,  use  their  nets ;  is  there  much 
of  landing  here  by  the  Americans  to  dry  nets  of  wy  kind,  or  for  any 
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purpose f    Has  it  not  nearly  passed  outf — A.  No;  I  think  not   They 
do  it  now. 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  they  are  in  the  harbor  and 
their  nets  need  drying,  they  will  carry  them  on  shore. 

Q.  They  do  not  come  in  for  that  purpose,  do  they  ever  f — A.  No,  I 
should  think  not 

Q.  You  told  us  you  thought  the  treaty  in  giving  yon  full  right  to  sell 
your  catch  in  the  American  ports  without  duties,  was  not  a  benefit  to 
the  fishermen  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  benefit  to  anybody  here  the  fisherman  would  get  the  ben* 
efit  of  it,  would  he  not,  indirectly  or  remotely  f  Say  they  are  brought  to 
Halifax.  If  the  Halifax  exporter  who  sends  them  to  the  United  States 
gets  any  benefit  from  them,  the  fisherman  will  too,  won't  he  f — A  A 
very  little,  I  think. 

Q.  You  think  the  benefit  would  mostly  stick  in  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants f — A.  The  poor  fishermen  do  not  receive  much. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  so  with  all  commercial  relations,  however 
beueficial  it  may  be  to  the  merchants  to  sell,  you  find  that  the  fisherman 
does  not  get  much  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  he  gains  anything  by  the  improvement  of  his  mar- 
ket!— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  improvement  to  the  market 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  I  asked  yon  whether  the  fisherman 
does  not  gain,  as  a  general  thing,  by  the  improvement  of  his  market  If 
anything  doe^  improve  his  market  he  gains  by  it  f — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
improves  it. 

Q.  I  did  not  put  that  question.  I  want  to  know  whether  in  your  opin- 
ion if  the  market  is  improved — I  do  not  speak  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton at  all — but  if  anything  happens  that  improves  the  market  and  causes 
a  greater  demand  for  the  fish  caught  in  the  Province,  don't  yon  think 
the  fisherman  gets  some  benefit  from  the  improvement  in  the  market!^ 
A.  On  the  price  of  his  fish  !    I  don't  hardlj 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  take  the  fish  himself  in  order  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  increased  demand.  They  might  l>e  sold  through 
the  merchants  and  still  he  might  have  some  of  the  benefit  f — A.  Bat 
they  get  the  cream. 

Q.  Has  that  opinion  been  pretty  generally  disseminated  among  the 
fishermen  ?— A.  Why  they  know  it.  They  do  not  get  enough  to  pay  for 
the  injury  that  is  done  them  by  scaring  their  fish  off. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  examined  you  asked  about  the  fisheries  on 
the  coast  of  Maine.  You  were  formerly  there  and  used  to  fish  there  on 
the  coast  of  Maine  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  mackerel ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  mackerel  there  still ! — A.  It  is  carried  on  there  now  in 
its  highest 

Q.  You  stated  that  in  their  own  waters  they  were  using  the  seine  for 
catching  mackerel! — A.  Yes;  almost  altogether  seines. 

Q.  W^ell,  you  were  asked  if  the  Americans  were  generally  seining 
inshore,  that  is  to  say  within  3  miles  from  the  shore.  Is  that  the  place 
where  they  catch  mackerel  in  their  own  waters? — A.  .No,  not  always; 
they  catch  them  offshore  and  inshore. 

Q.  So  that  when  they  are  seining  it  is  everywhere  where  they  can 
catch  the  mackerel  ! — A,  Yes ;  it  is  the  way  of  fishermen  and  especi- 
ally of  Americaus  to  catch  them  wherever  they  can,  provided  the  privi- 
lege is  allowed.    He  will  come  into  the  harbor  if  they  are  there  and  he 
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is  allowed.  And  these  shores  give  a  very  good  privilege  to  seines,  be- 
cause there  are  25  fathoms  close  to  the  laud.  That  gives  plenty  of 
cbaDoe  for  the  seine  to  go  to  the  bottom.  So  they  have  a  very  good 
privilege  ofif  these  coasts. 

Q.  YoQ  mean  that  it  is  a  greater  advantage  to  seine  inshore  than  on 
the  high  sea  t — A.  No,  not  at  all.  But  on  the  American  shore  they 
cannot  fish  on  aocount  of  the  shallow  water ;  it  will  catch  the  seines 
and  tear  them,  but  on  this  coast  the  water  is  very  deep  close  in  to  the 
beach.    That  is  very  advantageous. 

Q.  Yon  mean  to  say  that  it  is  more  easy  to  nse  the  seine  on  oar  shore 
than  on  the  AmericanT — A.  Tes ;  there  is  deeper  water. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  the  bight  of  Prince  Edward  Island ;  is  it  trae  that 
the  water  is  deep  there ;  that  there  is  a  bold  shore  there  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  water  is  bold  off  the  bight  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  on  the  north  side  f — A.  Yes ;  it  is  bold. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  bold  f — A.  It  is  bold  enough,  6  or  7  fathoms. 
We  always  throw  the  seine  in  5  or  6  fathoms. 

Q.  What  distance  from  the  shore  would  7  fathoms  be  off  the  coast  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  Close  in,  very  close.  I  have  been  anchored 
close  to  the  beach  in  7  or  8  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  island  is  that  you  speak  off  Point  out'on  the 
map  where  you  say  the  water  is  bold  off  the  coast.  A.  (Points  to  map 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  along  the  north  shore,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  county  line  between  Queens  and  Kings.) 

Q.  Off  what  harbor  is  it  bold  f — A.  There  is  no  harbor  there.  There 
is  St.  Petei^s  there ;  it  is  a  boat  harbor. 

No.  23. 

John  Magitire,  trader,  Steep  Creek,  in  the  county  of  Guysborough, 
N.  S.,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Wetherbe : 

Question.  You  reside  at  a  place  called  Steep  Creek,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Strait  of  CansoT — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  about  the  middle  of  the  straitT — A.  It  is  about  midway 
from  Sand  Point  to  Cape  Porcupine. 

Q.  How  wide  is  the  strait  at  your  place  T — A.  A  mile  and  a  quarter 
across. 

Q.  From  Nova  Scotia  to  the  island! — A.  Yes.  It  is  narrower  in 
some  places. 

Q.  What  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  f — A.  It  is  narrowest  at 
Cape  Porcupine;  there  it  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 

Q.  Yon  carry  on  business  there  as  a  merchant? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  mau}^  years  have  you  been  in  the  fishing  business  ? — 
A.  It  is  about  38  years  since  I  first  commenced. 

Q.  And  during  that  period  have  you  been  continually  in  personal 
communication  with  American  fishermen  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  personally  fishing  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  f — 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  At  Port  Hood  ?— A.  Yes. 

ii.  And  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  f — 
A.  Yes,  and  one  season  on  the  Newfoundland  coast. 
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Q.  Have  the  American  fisbermen  traded  with  you  f — A.  They  have 
traded  some,  more  or  less,  for  thirty  years,  with  my  father  or  with  me. 

Q.  With  your  father  and  then  with  you  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  the  period  during  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty ;  about  how  manT 
vessels,  to  your  knowledge,  were  there  passing  through  the  strait  en- 
gaged in  the  bay  fishery  ;  what  yon  call  the  bay  fishery,  the  Gnlf  of 
Saint  Lawrence  fishery  ! — A.  Well,  I  should  say,  to  the  best  of  mj 
knowledge,  400  or  500  sail. 

Q.  That  you  knew  of  T — A.  Well,  I  did  not  know  of  them  all,  bat  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  by  what  passed  and  repassed. 

Q.  By  what  passed  that  you  either  knew  of  personally  or  heard  of  !— 
A.  Yes.    I  would  say  that  some  years  there  were  a  good  many  more. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  heard  as  the  highest  number  T — A.  I  have 
heard  of  700  sail,  but  I  do  not  say  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  American  vessels  fished  for  herring  at 
Magdalen  Island  t — A.  An  average  of  25  to  75  sail,  some  years. 

Q.  Now  do  you  know,  from  what  you  have  heard  from  Americans  or 
what  yon  know  yourself,  how  many  American  vessels  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  fishing  for  codfish;  what  you  call  the  cod-fish  fleet t— A  I 
should  say  300  sail  have  touched  our  shores  from  what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  The  cod-fishing  fleet  T — A.  Yes ;  some  years  more  and  some  years 
less. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  of  mackerel  would  these  vessels  yon  have 
spoken  of  take  f  How  many  barrels  of  mackerel  would  they  take  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  according  to  your  best  knowledge  and  informatioD, 
on  an  average?— A.  Well,  I  have  known  them  to  catch  over  1,000  bar- 
rels, some  seasons,  down  to  300. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  would  put  down  as  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  number  of  barrels  per  season,  taking  the  large  number  of  trips, 
that  is  three  trips  down  to  one  trip. — ^A.  Well,  taking  from  three  trips 
down  to  one,  I  think  I  would  be  safe  in  saying  600  barrels  for  the 
season.    That  is  for  an  average.    I  don't  mean  to  say  all  seasons. 

Q.  Now,  I  think  you  gave  me  a  memorandum  from  your  book.  Yoa 
made  a  memorandum  from  your  book  for  one  year,  1864.  Was  that  a 
good  year  f — A.  That  was  a  fair  year  for  mackerel  fishing. 

Q.  I  believe  there  were  certain  years  that  were  better  f — A.  I  think 
there  were  full  as  good,  and  some  probably  worse. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know,  because  I  want  to  know  exactly  what  the 
state  of  the  matter  is.  Bo  you  take  1864  to  be  the  best  year  or  notf^ 
A.  I  am  not  aware.    I  don't  think  1864  was  any  better  than  1865. 

Q.  Then  were  there  other  years  nearly  as  good  f — A.  Yes ;  1863  was 
nearly  as  good. 

Q.  Then  were  there  a  number  of  other  years  when  there  was  very 
little  difference  ? — A.  There  was  a  number  of  other  years  when  there 
was  not  much  difference. 

Q.  You  have  taken  those  names  on  the  memorandum  referred  to  year- 
self  from  your  books  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  cover  25  vessels  where  the  parties  dealt  with  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
those  were  the  names  where  the  parties  dealt  with  me. 

Q.  Now  you  have  made  this  up,  and  there  is  an  estimate  at  the  bot- 
tom, giving  the  names  of  the  vessels  and  the  number  of  trips  that  they 
made  each  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  25  vessels ;  14  of  these  25  made  two  trips  that  season, 
1864,  and  eleven  made  three  trips  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  one  took  both  fares  homef — A.  Yes;  she  sent  one  fare  and 
took  two  home. 
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Q.  Ton  jast  took  them  as  they  came  from  yonr  books  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  am  not  aware  whether  you  took  the  namber  of  barrels  they  canght 
or  Dot? — A.  No,  I  did  not,  becaase  we  did  not  pat  the  number  down. 
We  never  thonght  we  would  have  to  be  called  here. 

Q.  No.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  the  American  fishermen  formerly 
dealt  more  largely  with  our  traders,  with  men  in  your  position,  than  they 
do  now  f — A.  They  dealt  formerly  a  great  deal  more  than  now. 

Q.  At  the  present  time,  how  do  they  get  their  supplies,  their  sails, 
bait,  and  stores  generally  f — A.  Well,  they  almost  always  send  for  bait 
and  sails  to  be  landed  here  for  them  in  the  strait,  wherever  they  stop. 
They  often  get  their  beef,  pork,  and  stores  of  different  kinds  from  home. 

Q.  One  witness  told  us  of  their  having  brought  them  from  the  south 
to  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island  by  rail.  Do  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  they  bring  those  things  here  from  the  States  and  land  them 
at  the  strait  f — A.  To  my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  do  they  come  from  the  Stateert — A.  Sometimesin  the  steamer, 
Rotnetiroes  in  their  own  sailing-vessels  bound  to  the  bay,  sometimes  in 
our  coasters. 

Q.  They  are  landed  at  the  strait,  and  the  fishermen  come  from  the 
gulf  and  get  them  T — A.  Tes^ 

Q.  Do  they  ever  land  those  things  at  your  wharf! — A.  Yes;  20  bar- 
rels of  bait  were  landed  there  last  week  from  one  vessel  and  10  from 
another.    They  bring  sails  also. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  another  instance  f — A.  Every  year  this  occurs. 

Q.  This  year  they  have  landed  stores  at  your  wharf? — A.  They  have 
landed  sails  and  bait. 

Q.  Are  there  some  of  those  stores  on  ydur  premises  now  f — A.  Those 
stores  I  spoke  of  are  all  there. 

Q.  Have  similar  supplies  been  landed  at  other  wharves  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  formerly  dealt  with  you  a  great  deal  more  than  at  present  T 
— A.  Yes ;  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Do  they  deal  at  all  with  yon  ! — A.  To  a  small  extent. 

Q.  In  anything  but  necessaries  f — A.  Nothing  more  than  necessaries. 

Q.  Which  they  could  not  get  from  home  conveniently T — A.  Tbat 
they  could  not  send  home  for;  some  little  stores.  Oftentimes  they 
would  have  to  go  home  to  get  these  things  if  they  were  not  landed  iu 
tbat  way.  About  three  or  four  weeks  ago  a  cod-fishing  vessel  came  in 
there  and  refitted.  If  she  could  not  land,  she  would  have  to  go  home. 
They  came  back  here  for  her  bait  and  sails. 

Q.  Why  did  not  she  send  home  for  those  things  f — A.  She  had  sent 
home  for  sails  and  bait. 

Q.  But  other  things  they  got  from  you  f — A.  They  got  the  balance 
from  me,  and  the  crew  got  some  little  outfit. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  those  American  mackerel  vessels  are  or 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  transshipping  their  cargo ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  place  do  they  transship  f — A.  Well,  they  land  at  Port 
nastings  and  Port  Hawkesbury  on  one  side  of  the  strait,  and  at  Port 
Mulgrave,  Pirate  Cove,  and  Steep  Creek  on  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  any  advantage  to  them  to  be  allowed  to  trans- 
ship f — A.  It  is  a  great  advantage. 

Q.  To  make  an  estimate,  what  do  you  consider  that  it  saves  them  ? — 
A.  Fifty  per  cent.  They  can  make  another  trip  by  having  the  privilege 
of  landing. 

Q.  Now,  I  believe  you  owned  a  small  vessel  yourself,  engaged  in  the 
mackerel  fishery;  is  tbat  correct  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  f— A.  Forty-four  tons. 

42  F 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  in  what  year  yoa  owned  her  f — ^A,  Yes ;  18d3. 

Q.  Was  she  new  at  the  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  year  did  yoa  first  send  her  fishing  T — A.  ISfiS. 

Q.  Did  yon  nse  her  as  a  fishing- vessel  solely  or  entirely  T — A.  We 
nsed  her  in  the  spring  of  the  year  commonly.  We  went  to  Bostoa  and 
then  traded. 

Q.  I  understand  you  nsed  her  as  a  trading-vessel ;  bat  dnriag  any  of 
these  years,  from  the  time  yoa  first  owned  her,  did  yoa  ever  use  her 
solely  as  a  fishing- vessel  or  a  mackerel  vessel  f — A.  No,  not  the  whole 
season. 

Q.  Not  solely  as  a  fishing- vessel  dnring  any  year  T  Yon  nsed  her  more 
or  less  for  other  purposes  T — A.  Yes ;  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  in  what  year  you  nsed  her  more  for 
fishing  than  any  other  years  f — A.  Some  seasons  we  would  not  go  oft 
until  August;  sometimes  we  would  go  in  July. 

Q.  Take  the  years  1865,  '66,  and  '67 ;  did  yoa  use  her  more  in  those 
years  than  in  any  others  as  a  mackerel  vessel  T — A.  I  think  in  1864,  if 
my  memory  serves  me,  we  used  her  longer  for  other  purposes  than  in 
any  other  year. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  ase  her  more  for  the  mackerel  fishery?— A 
Well,  I  think,  to  my  knowledge,  I  never  knew  her  to  go  for  mackerel 
before  July. 

Q.  Take  1865.  What  time  did  she  go  in  1865,  and  how  many  months 
did  she  fish  in  that  yearf — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  want  the  exact  dates,  bat  as  near  as  you  can  recol- 
lect f — A.  I  think  that  either  in  1864  or  1865  she  was  eleven  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  she  netted? — A.  In  one  year  she  netted 
*2,200. 

Q.  That  is  the  year  she  was  that  number  of  weeks,  whichever  year 
that  was!  A.  Yes.  The  crew  took  half,  and  paid  for  half  the  barreU 
and  half  the  bait.  The  vessel  pays  for  the  salt,  the  provisions,  half  the 
bait,  and  the  hooks  and  liaes. 

Q.  Well,  the  next  year  after  that,  whatever  year  that  was,  how  many 
weeks  was  she  there  f — A.  I  think  she  was  a  little  longer. 

Q.  What  did  she  net  that  yearf — A.  About  (1,800. 

Q.  What  did  she  net  next  year  again  T — A  About  $1,400. 

Q.  How  long  was  she  that  yearf — A.  1  am  not  prepared  to  say.  She 
was  trading  the  first  part  of  the  season. 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  wishes  to  know  whether  the  sums  you  have  given  were 
the  results  of  the  fishing- voyage  alone  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  is  irrespective  of  what  she  made  at  trading  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  actual  division  of  the  fish  between  you  as  owner  and 
the  other  persons  engaged  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  engaged  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Americans  f^A. 
Yes ;  they  paid  for  half  the  bait. 

Q.  If  there  was  any  other  year  when  she  was  engaged  about  the  same 
time  in  fishing,  you  will  mention  it. — A.  Other  years  she  was  probably 
not  so  long.  Some  years  she  did  not  go  until  August.  I  do  not  know 
exactly.    I  could  tefl  if  I  looked  at  the  dates. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  sams  you  have  mentioned  give  a  fair  estimate 
of  what  she  could  make  in  good  years  fishing  for  that  period  of  time?— 
A.  Yes,  fishing. 

Q.  You  never  had  her  for  a  whole  season  f — A.  No.  You  would  need 
to  go  from  the  15th  of  June  to  go  into  mackerel  fishing  for  the  whole 
season. 
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Q.  What  was  she  doing  last  yearf — ^A.  She  was  trading  until  July. 
She  was  fishing  a  little  while. 

Q.  How  longT — A.  Probably  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Q.  Did  she  do  anything  at  all  f — A.  They  got  about  80  barrels.  Last 
year  was  the  poorest  year  she  ever  made. 

Q.  The  year  before  what  did  she  net  T — A.  About  1600. 

Q.  How  long  was  she  trading  out  of  that  f — A.  She  did  not  go  into 
the  bay  until  August. 

Q.  When  yon  give  that  sum  of  1600,  do  yon  mean  the  actual  profit  to 
yonrself  f — A.  I  mean  the  actual  profit  to  the  vessel. 

Q.  The  other  half  went  to  the  crew! — A.  (600  went  to  the  crew  and 
$600  went  to  the  vessel.    I  did  not  speak  of  the  crew's  half  at  all. 

Q.  Did  the  crew  get  12,200  in  that  best  year  f — A.  Yes.  I  only  speak 
of  the  net  profits  to  the  vessel. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  vessel  f — ^A.  We  had  the  J.  M.  Maguire  in  1865, 
I  think. 

Q.  For  one  year  T — A.  The  autumn  of  one  year.  I  had  vessels  pre- 
vious to  this. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  account  f — A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  lose  or  make  by  them  ! — A.  We  made  by  them.  I  never 
lost  but  one  year. 

Q.  Yon  have  mentioned  some  other  yearf — A.  In  1865  we  had  the  J. 
M.  Maguire. 

Q.  What  did  yon  net  by  herf — A.  We  did  not  lose.  She  got  300 
barrels  of  mackerel. 

Q.  How  long  was  she  ontf — A.  She  came  in  about  the  middle  of 
October. 

Q.  What  time  did  she  go  out  f — A.  In  August. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  f — A.  Three  hundred  barrels  of  mackerel. 

Q.  What  did  it  net  the  vessel  f — A.  Three  hundred  barrels. 

Q.  Yon  made  money  by  it ! — A.  I  made  money  by  it. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  f — A.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  or  116 
tons.  I  had  her  the  next  year.  She  got  500  barrels.  I  had  her  no 
other  year. 

Q.  Was  she  trading  part  of  this  timef — A.  She  was  coasting  part  of 
the  season. 

Q.  Well,  now,  will  you  tell  us  are  there  many  other  of  your  people  en- 
gaged in  this  way  fishing  f — A.  Keating  has  two  vessels. 

Q.  Just  state,  are  there  many  t — A.  There  are  a  good  many. 

Q.  From  your  experience,  was  that  a  fair  average  or  not  that  you 
made  T — A.  Well,  that  is  a  good  fair  average. 

Q.  You  think  your  experience  is  a  good  fair  average  of  the  profits  of 
the  mackerel  fishing  T — A.  Yes ;  that  is  a  good  average. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  all  these  years  to  some  extent  dealing  with  the 
Americans.    I  suppose  you  don't  object  to  it ! — A.  Kot  at  all. 

Q.  Give  the  Oommission  a  fair,  candid  opinion  as  to  whether  that 
part  of  your  business  has  been  profitable  or  not  f — A.  I  certainly  came 
here  to  give  a  good  candid  opinion. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  trade  that  you  had  with  the  American  fishermen — 
have  you  always  considered  that  you  were  making  a  good  profit  on 
thatt — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all,  in  all  seasons. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  trade  of  late  years  f — A.  It  has  not  been  worth 
looking  after,  that  is  with  me,  anyhow.  I  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  others  f — A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  they 
are  not  making  much  money  any  way. 
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Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  becaase  the  Americans  simply  now  take  wbat  is 
a  necessity,  and  don't  trade  generally  with  yoa  T — A.  The  Americaiw 
don't  trade  very  mneh. 

Q.  Is  or  is  not  that  the  reason  why  it  is  not  worth  havin^if  T — A.  Well, 
the  profits  never  were  very  lar^e  in  my  opinion.  In  the  first  place  yoa 
had  to  have  a  very  large  supply.  If  yoa  didn't  have  it  yoa  oonldirt 
trade,  and  if  yon  had  it  and  they  didn't  take  it,  yoa  had  to  cany  it 
along. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  them  to  be  able  to  i^et 
what  they  require— what  is  a  necessity  to  them  ? — A.  If  I  have  a  ves- 
sel in  the  bay  fishing,  and  she  wants  (50  or  $100  worth  of  stores,  it  is 
certainty  an  advantage  to  her  to  get  what  she  wants  there,  and  oot 
have  to  go  home. 

Q.  Or  sending  home  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  have,  of  coarse,  conversed  with  a  very  large  nainber  of 
American  fishermen,  and  have  been  in  constant  intercoarse  with  them 
throughout  this  period,  I  presume  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know,  from  your  experience  of  yoar  own  vessels, 
and  from  your  knowledge  aerived  from  the  Americans  themselves,  at 
what  distance  from  the  shore  the  fish  are  caught! — A.  Most  of  the 
American  captains  I  have  been  in  conversation  with  say  inshore. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  as  a  practical  man,  engaged  in  the  basi- 
ness  to  some  extent,  whether  you  would  engage  in  the  mackerel  fishing 
business  if  you  were  deprived  of  the  fisheries  within  three  miles  of  the 
land  f — A.  If  I  had  this  hall  full  of  gold  I  would  not  invest  $100  iD  a 
vessel  that  could  not  fish  inshore,  inside  of  the  three-mile  limit ;  to  be 
harassed  by  the  cutters,  I  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  American  captain  whose  opinion  was  ever 
expressed  who  would  come  in  if  not  allowed  to  come  within  three  miles 
of  the  shore! — A.  I  think  at  least  three-fourths  of  them  would  not 
come  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  coming  in. 
>  Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  them  ! — A.  I  have  heard  them  say 
time  and  time  again  it  was  no  use  to  come  if  they  could  not  fish  within. 

Q..  Have  you  heard  any  American  captains  say  they  woald  come  if 
they  were  shut  out! — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  have  never 
heard  a  man  say  so.  I  could  tell  you  something  I  probably  ought  not 
to.  I  have  told  my  own  captain,  when  at  Margaree,  to  hoist  a  H-Ag 
when  he  was  there  to  let  the  Americans  know  when  they  could  come  in- 
shore. 

Q.  You  have  always  been  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Americans?— 
A.  Yes.    They  are  my  friends,  many  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  I  believe  you  owned  a  drag-seine  ! — A.  I  have  owned  one  for 
the  last  20  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  seine  like  that ! — ^A.  That  cost  me,  landed 
here  from  England,  £110. 

Q.  What  has  it  been  used  for  during  these  20  years  ! — ^A.  Herring. 

Q.  Who  used  it  for  18  years ;  how  has  it  been  used  for  18  years  !— A. 
The  Americans  had  it,  or  they  had  the  fish  caught  with  it ;  sometimes 
the  seine  itself. 

Q.  For  about  18  years  they  used  that  seine ;  what  for  ! — A.  To  bavl 
fish. 

Q.  Where  ! — A.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  In  their  vessels,  or  where  ! — A.  To  haul  herring  on  shore. 

Q.  They  could  not  haul  them  in  the  vessels  ! — A.  They  had  to  bail 
them  on  shore  first    It  was  once  used  on  Labrador. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  the  American  fishermen. 
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Q.  Now,  of  late  years,  what  has  been  the  practice  with  regard  to  the 
Americans  osing  seines f — A.  The  same  as  it  was  before. 

Q.  How  did  they  engage  in  tbis! — A.  They  gave  so  much  for  the  nse 
of  the  seine. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  employ  the  owner  f — A.  Most  owners  have  to  send 
men  with  the  seine. 

Q.  Did  you  always  send  a  man  with  that  one  f — A.  All  but  to  Lab- 
rador. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  persons  that  nsed  it  f  Did  they  hire  oar  own 
people  or  nse  their  own  crew  ! — A.  They  hire  two  boats  and  two  men  ; 
sometimes  a  large  vessel  hires  three  boats. 

Q.  Is  it  managed  in  that  way,  or  do  they  use  their  own  crew  f — A. 
Tbey  nse  their  own  crew. 

Q.  Do  they  invariably  t — A.  Invariably.  If  they  are  in  a  hurry  they 
hire  men  from  the  Magdalen  Islands  or  keep  a  man  for  a  few  days. 

Q.  Well,  now,  this  is  in  catching  what  sort  of  fishf — A.  Herring. 

Q.  Of  late  years,  do  you  know  where  those  herring  are  exported  T — ^A. 
For  the  last  two  years  they  have  been  to  Sweden. 

Q.  Is  that  a  growing  trade! — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  it  likely  to  be  profitable  f — A.  I  can't  answer. 

Q.  Well,  so  far  as  you  understand! — A.  They  have  got,  I  believe^  as 
bi|;h  as  |8  a  barrel. 

Q.  As  far  as  yon  have  been  informed,  is  it  likely  to  be  a  growing  and 
protitable  business! — ^A.  I  can't  answer  that. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  have  no  information  on  the  subject ! — A.  I  have  no 
information. 

Q.  You  told  us  the  co<lfish  fleet  amounted  to  300! — A.  About  that,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  they  take  them  in  Canadian  waters! — A.  They  get  bait  always 
around  the  shore,  from  Grand  Maiian  to  the  bay  of  Ghalenrs. 

Q.  In  Oauadian  waters! — A.  Yes;  they  also  procure  bait  around 
Gape  Breton. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  any  of  it! — A.  They  sometimes  catch  squid  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  they  buy  bait  as  well ! — A.  They  purchase  herring,  mackerel, 
and  squid. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  American  codfishing  fleet  to  carry  on 
that  business  if  they  could  not  procure  bait  in  Oauadian  waters! — A. 
In  my  opinion  it  would  not. 

Q.  In  yoar  opinion,  that  is  an  essential  element  in  the  business  ! — A. 
Bait  and  ice  are.    It  would  be  no  nse  to  take  fresh  bait  without  ice. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  codfishing  vessels  have,  in  any  particular 
season,  employed  their  lime  in  catching  mackerel ! — A.  Sometimes  they 
do  so.    I  know  of  three  or  four  that  have. 

Q.  And  have  you  heard  of  others  doing  so! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Numbers  of  others! — A.  I  have  beard  of  some  doing  so. 

Q.  I  think  you  told  us  that  50  and  some  tower  number  engaged  in  the 
herring  fishery  ! — A.  I  think  I  stated  from  25  to  70  engaged  in  catching 
herring  during  the  season  ;  probably  more  do  so. 

Q.  Do  they  nse  the  shores  in  any  other  way  besides  drawing  herring 
on  them  as  you  have  mentioned  !  Do  they  use  the  shores  of  Magdalen 
Islands  in  any  other  way  ! — A.  They  land  barrels  on  the  shore,  and  some- 
times they  salt  their  fish  there.    I  have  seen  them  do  so. 

Q.  Is  that  a  convenience  in  connection  with  the  carrying  on  of  the 
herring  fishery! — A.  If  a  large  vessel  goes  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  she 
cannot  salt  her  cargo  aboard  the  vessel— she  has  to  land  the  barrels. 
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Q.  Yon  spoke  of  a  vessel  that  caaght  500  barrels  of  herring;  doyoa 
kuow  what  profit  she  made  f — ^A.  I  coald  not  say. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  For  how  many  years  have  yoa  personally  fished  T — A.  I  cannot 
exactly  say.    I  have  fished  for  a  good  narober  of  years. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  yoa  have  chiefly  siient  yoar  life  in  trading 
or  fishing f — ^A.  I  commenced  to  fish  and  went  to  sea,  and  afterward! 
began  to  do  business  as  a  merchant. 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  fish  in  American  vessels? — A.  No. 

Q.  Which  was  the  last  year  when  you  were  personally  fishing— was  it 
the  year  when  yoa  were  to  Newfoundland  f — A.  No ;  I  went  to  tbe 
Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  went  to  Newfoandland  one  year !— A 
Yes;  that  was  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  fori — A.  Herring. 

Q.  Did  you  go  the  Magdalen  Islands  afterward  f — A.  Yes ;  the  next 
year. 

Q.  In  each  of  these  cases  did  you  take  a  seine  along  T — A  Dnring 
two  years  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  yoa  do  with  the  herring  you  caaght  T — ^A.  The  Ameri- 
cans took  them. 

.  Q.  The  Americans  helped  yon  to  haul  the  herring  and  bought  them  f 
— A.  Yes ;  and  Nova  Sootians,  also. 

Q.  In  both  cases,  how  did  they  pay  yon — so  much  for  the  hanl,  or  so 
much  a  barrel  ? — A.  They  paid  me  so  much  the  barrel.  I  suppose,  if 
you  come  down  to  the  fine  thing,  that  they  averaged  three  cents  a  barrel. 

Q.  During  some  years,  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  caaght  herring 
without  tbe  help  of  Americans  T — A.  We  have  always  sent  oar  vessels, 
and  they  caught  their  own  herring. 

Q.  How  large  is  your  vessel  f — A.  Forty-four  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  hert — A.  Six. 

Q.  When  you  sent  your  vessel  with  six  men  did  your  men  or  the  Amer- 
icans catch  the  herring  f — ^A.  Our  men  caaght  the  herring  and  the 
Americans  also.    They  helped  the  Americans  on  some  occasions. 

Q.  And  they  were  then  paid  by  the  barrel? — A.  Not  at  all  times. 
Yes,  I  think  that  for  four  or  five  years  the  Americans  seined  themselves, 
and  our  folks  got  none. 

Q.  When  they  had  the  seine  themselves  did  your  boats  go  up  with 
itf — A.  Our  men  and  boats  went  up;  either  one  man  or  two  men  west 
with  a  seine. 

Q.  But  with  no  boats  T— A.  With  one  or  two  boats. 

Q.  Would  there  be  two  of  them  f — A.  There  would  be  sometimes  two 
and  sometimes  one. 

Q.  Then  you  always  contributed  your  seine  and  one^or  two  seine- 
boats  T — A.  One  seine- boat  is  all  you  want  with  a  seine. 

Q.  And  never  two  f — A.  Not  for  the  seine.  I  said  that  the  Ameri- 
cans hired  two  boats  sometimes,  and  sometimes  three. 

Q.  Of  you  t — A.  Of  me  or  anybody  else. 

Q.  Have  you  had  more  than  one  seine  to  a  boat  T — A.  No. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Americans  are  boy- 
ing  a  less  quantity  of  supplies  from  your  people  than  they  did  formerly, 
and  particularly  to  the  cod-fisherman  who  refitted  there  and  sent  home 
for  his  bait  and  seines,  you  do  not,  of  coarse,  have  the  bait  here  that 
they  want,  unless  it  comes  from  the  States  f— A.  They  bay  some  herring 
and  other  bait  of  us,  but  they  chiefly  send  home  for  it. 
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Q.  What  do  they  send  forf — A.  Pogies  and  clams. 

Q.  And  these  you  do  not  have  for  sale  unless  they  are  imported  f — 
A*  Undoubtedly ;  we  import  all  the  pogies  we  sell. 

Q.  Is  there  any  large  place  for  the  manufacture  of  sails  in  your  vi- 
cinity  T — ^A.  Two  sail-makers  are  there,  one  at  Hawkesbury  and  one  at 
Port  Mulgrave. 

Q.  Is  it  convenient  for  Americans  to  get  them  there  T — A.  Undoubtedly 
not. 

Q.  Why  not  T — A.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  the  owners  send  down 
home,  and  almost  every  owner  has  a  sail  maker  at  home,  and  certainly 
it  would  be  better  to  buy  canvas  at  home  and  make  the  sails  there. 

Q.  Does  the  canvas  come  chiefly  from  the  States  t — A.  The  cotton 
chiefly  does. 

Q.  During  what  years  did  this  business  of  selling  supplies  to  the 
Americans,  in  which  you  have  been  engaged  so  long,  prove  most  profit- 
able T — A.  It  was  most  profitable  for  a  few  years  during  the  war. 

Q.  And  how  was  it  before  the  war  f — A.  It  was  not  then  so  profit- 
able. 

Q.  But  during  the  war  f — A.  For  a  few  years  during  the  war  it  was 
better. 

Q.  And  how  was  it  after  the  war  was  over,  in  1866, 1867,  or  1888 1 — 
It  was  fair.  When  the  Americans  were  buying  licenses,  a  great  many 
mackerel  wer«^  caught. 

Q.  When  did  the  number  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  mackerel 
fishing  begin  to  diminish  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs,  within  your  observa- 
tion f — ^A.  From  1874, 1  think.  There  was  a  large  fieet  in  the  bay  ia 
1873;  during  August. 

Q.  In  August) — A.  When  the  August  gale  took  place. 

Q.  That  was  a  very  disastrous  year  for  these  vessels,  was  it  not  f — A. 
Yes,  but  there  was  a  good  catch  of  mackerel  that  year. 

Q.  In  1874  a  great  deal  smaller  number  of  vessels  came  to  the  bay  t — 
A.  I  think  that  their  number  was  smaller  that  year. 

Q.  And  in  1875  it  was  smaller  still  f — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  was  much  smaller. 

Q.  How  was  it  last  year  T — A.  There  were  not  so  many  last  year. 

Q.  How  many  would  you  think  there  were  last  year  f  ~A.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  according  to  your  judgment  f — A.  I  kept  no 
estimate  of  them.    I  could  not  do  so. 

Q«  How  did  you  happen  to  keep  that  list  of  the  number  of  vessels  and 
their  tripsin  1864,  which  you  mentioned f  Yon  said  you  made  it  up 
from  your  books  T — A.  There  are  other  lists  with  which  we  could  com- 
pare that  one. 

Q.  How  did  yon  happen  to  keep  itf — ^A.  We  have  the  name  of  every 
vessel  trading  with  us  on  onr  books. 

Q.  Those  are  the  vessels  with  which  your  firm  traded  that  year  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q«  And  the  way  in  which  you  knew  how  many  trips  they  made  was 
owing  to  your  trading  with  them  each  trip  f — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  They  did  their  business  at  your  wharf  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  send  fish  from  your  place  to  Boston  when  they  do 
not  take  them  themselves  f — A.  Sometimes  they  do  so  by  steamer  and 
sometimes  by  sailing-vessels.    The  latter  are  preferred  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Are  these  sailing-vessels  American  or  British  f — A.  A  good  many 
of  them  were  then  American. 

Q.  When  t— A.  In  those  years. 
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Q.  In  1864  ? — A.  American  vessels  were  so  loaded  in  1873. 

Q.  Is  most  of  the  transshipping  done  in  American  or  in  British  sail- 
ing-vessels T — A.  Formerly  I  think  it  was  mostly  done  by  American 
vessels. 

Q.  What  is  the  case  now  f — A.  It  is  now  chiefly  done  in  British  ves- 
sels. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  nnmber  of  years  since  many  American  sailing-vessels 
engaged  in  that  trade  f -^A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  American  vessels 
are  allowed  to  come  at  any  time  and  take  away  fish. 

Q.  But  do  they  now  come  for  this  purpose  f — A.  They  do. 

Q.  I  thonght  that  trading  of  that  sort  bad  chiefly  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  British  trading- vessels  of  late  years! — A.  When  freight  is  to 
be  got  Americans  come  there  frequently. 

Q.  Have  they  done  much  in  this  direction  since  the  American  war!— 
A.  In  1873  I  know  that  they  came,  because  they  brought  stoves  for  as 
and  took  a  load  back.  I  do  not  remember  that  they  have  come  since 
1873.    In  1873  one  man  lost  his  cargo  off  deck  while  going  borne. 

Q.  Will  you  name  as  many  of  the  firms  engaged  in  this  business  of 
iuruishing  supplies  to  the  Americans  in  your  vicinity  as  yon  canf^A. 
There  was  McEeen,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  Lawrence.  1  do  not 
think  that  the  Paints  do  much  at  it.  At  Port  Mnlgrave  there  were 
Hart  and  Guniiingham,  and  George  J.  or  J.  J.  McEeen  and  Levi  Hart 
at  Port  Hawkesbnry.  The  latter  is  dead  and  gone.  Peter  Paint  I  do 
not  think  has  done  much  in  this  business.  1  do  not  believe  that  be 
would  be  bothered  with  it.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  AlexsD- 
der  Eraser,  but  he  is  dead.  Then  there  is  Eeatiugs  and  Company; 
and  there  were  the  Elliotts,  an  American  house,  but  they  are  gooe. 
Mr.  Wylde  comes  next,  at  Port  Mulgrave,  and  Mr.  Hartleyi  in  Pirate 
Cove. 

Q.  How  long  is  the  Strait  of  Canso  from  end  to  end  t — ^A.  We  call  it 
21  miles  from  Cape  Bed  Head  to  Cape  Jack. 

Q.  And  all  these  men  are  established  in  that  length  of  21  milesf^A. 
These  men  did  business  within  a  less  distance  than  21  miles;  between 
Port  Mulgrave  and  our  place. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  persons  engaged  in  this  business  in  that 
neighborhood  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  We  call  it  6  miles  from 
our  place  to  Port  Mulgrave. 

By  Mr.  Poster: 

Q.  How  many  are  engaged  in  the  outfitting  business  in  BoncheT— A. 
Mr.  Christian  lives  there,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  engaged  in 
this  business  or  not  There  are  no  others  so  occupied  from  Bonche  to 
Second  Point,  at  the  entrance  to  the  strait,  and  no  others  besides  those 
1  have  mentioned  on  our  own  side  of  the  Strait  of  Canso. 

Q.  How  about  Cape  Breton  f — ^A.  McEeen  did  business  there,  where 
Lawrence  is  now. 

Q.  Where  ! — A.  At  Port  Hastings. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  person  engaged  in  this  business  in  any  other 
place  on  Cape  Breton  f — A.  Mr.  Hart  was  at  Hawkesbnry,  but  he  is  gone. 

Q.  I  thought  that  there  were  others  outside  of  the  strait  T-»A.  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody  outside  of  the  Gut  of  Canso  to  the  north  except 
Webb  and  Crispo. 

Q.  And  north  of  that  there  are  none? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  is  Port  Hood  ! — ^A.  In  Cape  Breton. 
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Q.  Tell  ns  all  joa  know  aboat  people  engaged  the  same  business  in  Cape 
Breton  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  a  man  there  so  occupied  save  one — John 
Smith. 

Q.  Where!— A.  At  Port  Hood. 

Q.  He  is  the  only  one  yon  so  know  of  outside  of  the  Strait  of  Ganso  f 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  advertise  that  the  same  business  is  done  here  at  Halifax,  do 
they  not  t — A.  Probably. 

Q.  And  they  invite  fishing- vessels  to  stop  here  for  the  pnrpose  of  re- 
fitting t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  yourself  have  never  been  engaged  in  cod-fishing  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  thought  that  if  American  cod- 
fishermen  could  not  come  and  fish  in  Canadian  waters  they  would  not 
be  able  to  prosecute  the  cod  fishery  f — A.  It  could  not  be  done  success- 
fully otherwise. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  this  could  be  done  by  them  if  they  were  allowed 
to  go  to  Newibundland  t — A.  They  might  do  so  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Why  could  they  not  prosecute  them  successfully  at  Newfound- 
land ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  could  make  it  pay  all  the  season. 

Q.  Why  not! — A.  They  could  not  get  bait  easily  enough  if  they 
could  not  get  inshore. 

Q.  What  bait  would  they  require  f — A.  Squid  and  herring. 

Q.  Do  you  not  tbink  that  they  could  get  along  pretty  well  with  her- 
ring without  squid  T — A.  The  fishermen  would  sooner  have  squid.  It 
makes  better  bait  Two  vessels  may  go  to  the  Banks — one  with  herring 
and  the  other  with  squid  for  bait — and  the  one  which  has  the  herring 
will  not  catch  half  as  much  fish  as  the  other. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  particular  American  cod-flsherman  were  to  con- 
clude that  he  wonl<^  not  go  to  Newfoundland  or  Canada  for  bait,  but  to 
St.  Pierre  and  Miqnelon,  why  could  he  not  get  along  there  T — A.  If  they 
obtained  the  herring  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  they  could 
do  so. 

Q.  The  French  people  do  not  require  compensation  for  the  privilege 
of  having  the  Americans  to  trade  with  them ;  they  like  to  have  this 
trade;  they  do  not  object  to  commerce;  and  this  is  nearly  a  free  port, 
the  duty  being  only  two  per  cent;  and  I  want  to  know  why  an  Ameri- 
can cod-fisherman  could  not  then  go  to  St.  Pierre  and  buy  what  he 
wanted  without  resorting  either  to  Newfoundland  or  to  Canada? — ^A.  To 
what  sort  of  supplies  do  you  refer  t 

Q.  What  is  there  that  they  could  not  buy  at  the  French  Islands! — 
A.  The  French  come  hero  after  squid. 

Q.  Certainly;  but  you  allow  them  to  buy  squid,  and  you  take  it  there 
and  sell  itf — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Your  boats  go  over  to  the  French  Islands  in  great  numbers  and 
sell  squid  to  the  value  of  £40,000  or  £60,000  a  year ;  and  this  large  trade 
existing,  which  your  people  seem  willing  to  carry  on,  because  they 
actually  take  the  bait  over,  why  could  not  the  American  cod-fisbermeu 
go  to  St  Pierro  and  buy  their  bait  there  ! — ^A.  They  would  have  to  pay 
more  for  it  there  than  here. 

Q.  Why  T— A.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  the  Frenchmen  have  to  buy 
their  bait  from  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Have  they  not  a  good  deal  of  bait  there  to  begin  with  T — A.  They 
may  have  some,  but  not  as  much  as  have  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

Q.  If  the  squid  was  for  sale  there  as  reasonably  as  in  Newfoundland  and 
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Nova  Scotia,  it  would  be  jast  as  good  a  place  to  go  to  for  itt — A.  Tes; 
bat  they  might  then  have  to  pay  from  $8  to  $10  a  barrel  for  their  bait. 

Q.  Suppose  yoa  were  to  put  a  fence  around  the  Island  of  Newfoand- 
land  and  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  not  allow  the  American  vessels 
to  come  there^  but  still  keep  up  your  commercial  relations  with  tbe 
French,  why  could  not  an  American  cod-fisherman  go  to  St  Pierre  and 
trade  there,  and  still  prosecate  his  voyage  saccessfally  f — ^A.  If  it  is  not 
profitable  he  cannot  do  so. 

Q.  Why  would  it  not  be  profitable  f — A.  I  do  not  know ;  bat  there 
would  then  be  no  competition,  and  the  French  could  charge  the  Ameri- 
cans for  bait  what  they  had  a  mind  to.  They  could  charge  $10  or  |20 
a  barrel  for  herring  or  squid. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  place  that  would  answer  the  purpose  f — A.  The  Ameri- 
cans would  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege. 

Q.  To  the  government  T — A.  The  owner  of  the  vessel  and  the  crew 
would  have  to  do  so. 

Q.  Then  the  only  difference  that  would  exist,  if  the  Americans  were 
so  excluded,  would  be  that  the  market  price  for  bait  would  be  raised  f 
Would  that  be  the  only  difference  ? — A.  Undoubtedly,  but 

Q.  Would  that  be  all ! — A.  But  then  they  probably  would  not  be  able 
to  get  bait  either  from  Newfoundland  or  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Do  you  suppose  that,  if  this  was  going  to  do  an 
injury  to  the  people  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  they  would 
then  sell  their  bait  to  the  French  f 

Q.  You  think  that  if  the  Americans  did  so  it  wonld  be  an  injury  to 
the  people  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  T — A.  I  am  not  saying  so, 
but  I  am  just  putting  to  you  this  question:  if  that  produced  such  an 
injury,  do  you  suppose  that  they  would  sell  their  bait  to  the  French ! 

Q.  They  sell  their  bait  there  because  it  brings  in  a  profit  and  does 
not  cause  an  injury  f — A.  If  you  folks  had  to  go  there  for  bait,  yoa 
would  then  see  whether  it  was  profitable  or  not  to  be  obliged  to  pay 
from  $15  to  $20  a  barrel  for  herring  and  squid. 

Q.  You  would  rather  that  the  Americans  wonld  be  driven  there  f— A. 
We  want  fair  compensation. 

Q.  You  want  us  to  pay  you  compensation  T — A.  We  want  to  do  what  is 
right. 

Q.  And  this  for  the  privilege  of  buying  bait,  which  ooold  be  pur- 
chased at  St.  Pierre  T — A.  You  would  have  to  pay  for  it  there. 

Q.  You  want  us  to  pay  your  price  for  bait,  and  to  pay  the  government 
too  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so  T — A.  You  would  then  have  to  pay  tbe 
price  that  we  ask^,  and  the  price  the  French  demanded  as  well. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  the  Americans  have  paid  yoa  by  the 
barrel  for  the  fish  caught  in  the  seine  T — A.  Yes,  dnring  some  seasons. 

Q.  Why  so  T — A.  Because  we  would  not  hire  the  seine. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  price  wonld  amount  to  three  cents  a  barrel;  bnt 
this  was  not  buying  the  fish  from  you.  Their  agreement  was  that  tbey 
were  to  give  you  three  cents  a  barrel  for  all  the  herring  caught  in  the 
seine  f — A.  They  have  to  pay  three  cents  a  barrel  for  ail  they  get 

Q.  As  remuneration  for  the  use  of  the  seine f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  contract  on  other  occasions?— A.  Then 
so  much  was  given  for  the  use  of  the  seine. 

Q.  In  a  lump  sum  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whether  they  caught  anything  or  not f — A.  Yes;  sometimes  Cvo 
men  and  sometimes  one  man  went  with  the  seine. 
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Q.  Did  they  fdve  three  cents  a  barrel  for  the  ase  of  the  seine  and  the 
services  of  the  British  fishermen  T— A.  They  paid  me  so  mach. 

Q.  They  paid  yon  separately  f — A.  They  paid  me  a  Inmp  sum. 

Q.  When  they  paid  by  the  barrel  did  this  include  the  hire  of  the  men 
as  well ! — A.  That  was  all  they  had  to  pay.  These  men  helped  to  drag 
the  seine. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 

Q.  When  they  obtained  the  nse  of  the  seine  alone^  what  did  they  then 
pay  T — A.  They  always  had  a  man  or  two  with  the  seines. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
Q.  Who  paid  this  man  or  these  two  men  f — A.  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  They  paid  you  three  cents  a  barrel  for  the  services  of  the  men  and 
the  use  of  the  seine  T — A.  I  beg  your  pardon.  When  they  went  to  haul 
herring  and  dipped  them  ont  of  the  seine,  the  Americans  paid  three 
cents  a  barrel  and  helped  to  haul  the  herring,  and  when  I  hired  one 
man  or  two  men  to  go  with  them  they  gave  so  much  in  a  lubp  sum^ 
say  tSO  or  $70  for  loading  the  vessel. 

Q.  And  they  took  the  seine  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  men  T — A.  Tes. 

Q.  If  I  understood  you  aright  when  you  named  the  persons  who  trade 
with  the  Americans  between  the  two  capes  mentioned,  you  said  that 
Hart  &  Cunningham  carried  on  this  business,  and  that  Paint  did  not 
do  much  at  it  f — A.  Hart  &  Cunningham  do  business  at  Port  Mulgrave. 

Q.  Were  those  you  mentioned  for  these  21  miles  all  contemporaries  f 
Were  they  all  trading  at  the  same  time  T — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know, 
however,  whether  Eraser  was  dead  before  Hart  and  Cunningham  came 
there  or  not. 

Q.  Were  Webb  &  Crispo  engaged  in  furnishing  Americans  with  sup- 
plies f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Then  we  have  three  or  four  of  whom  yon  are  not  snre.  Was  Smith 
slso  a  contemporary  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  are  snre  about  five  for  the  whole  distance,  but  you  are  not  cer- 
tain about  Eraser  or  Webb  &  Crispo  f — A.  I  think  they  furnished  sup- 
plies to  a  limited  extent. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  men  failed  in  the  business  f — A.  Three  failed. 

Q.  Three  out  of  that  number  ! — ^A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  When  did  they  fail  f — A.  The  last  one  failed  two  years  ago. 

Q.  When  did  the  others  fail  T — A.  I  could  not  give  the  years  exactly. 
The  American  Co.  failed,  but  I  do  not  know  when.  If  1  looked  at  my 
books  I  might  tell  you. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  With  reference  to  this  transportation  of  material  by  American 
schooners,  yon  say  that  they  bring  up  sails.  Now,  I  want  to  know 
whether  they  have  sails  made  and  sent  up  hereby  land  f — A.  No;  they 
come  by  sea. 

Q.  They  have  snch  a  supply  on  hand  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  sail  with  up  here  at  such  a  time  t^  A.  A  line  of 
steamers  is  running  on  the  route.  One  may  have  an  old  suit  of  sails  on 
a  vessel  with  which  to  come  to  the  Bay  of  Chalenrs,  and  they  may  get 
ripped;  and  you  may  then  telegraph  or  send  home  for  a  new  suit. 
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These  are  freqaently  sent  up  with  a  pile  of  riggiog  and  many  other 
things. 

Q.  They  send  them  on  beforehand  f — A.  Yes,  and  have  them  landed 
when  they  come  in. 

No.  24. 

William  Brown,  fisherman,  of  Port  Medway,  Queen's  County, 
Nova  Scotia,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britaouic 
Majesty  I  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Are  yon  master  of  a  vessel  f — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  vessel  f — A.  The  Sweet  William. 

Q.  She  is  now  in  Halifax  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  branch  of  the  fishery  are  yon  engaged  f — A.  The  ood- 
fishery. 

Q.  Where  are  yon  following  itT — A.  We  come  from  the  Bay  of  Gha- 
leurs,  in  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Where  is  the  cod-fishery  prosecuted  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  f^ 
A.  In  different  places — around  Prince  Bdward  Island,  Point  Misooa, 
and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  in  fact  all  over  the  bay. 

Q.  It  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  over  the  bayf— A 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  this  fishing  for  many  years  f--A  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  t — A.  Altogether,  for  about  20  years  or  more. 

Q*  Have  you  fished  in  American  vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  British  vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  fished  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  f — ^A.  Yes ;  I  have 
fished  there  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  have  now  come  straight  from  the  bay  f — A.  Tee. 

Q.  From  off  Prince  Edward  Island — ^how  did  you  leave  the  fisheries 
this  year  f — A.  God  was  pretty  scarce  when  I  left  there,  but  mackerel 
were  very  abundant — ^there  was  any  quantity  of  them. 

Q.  Where  were  these  mackerel  to  be  found  f — A.  All  about  the  shore. 

Q.  How  far  oflf  from  the  shore  t — A.  They  were  right  against  the 
shore. 

Q.  In  what  abundance  were  they  to  be  found  f— ^A.  I  never  saw  them 
more  plentiful  in  my  life  than  they  are  this  year. 

Q.  You  refer  to  an  experience  of  twenty  years  ? — A.  Yes;  I  never  saw 
them  so  plentiful  as  they  are  this  year  on  the  American  coast  and  in  the 
bay. 

Q.  You  never  saw  the  like  of  this  year  in  this  relation  f — A.  No ;  a 
vessel  can  get  about  what  she  wants  now ;  at  least  this  was  the  case 
when  I  left. 

Q.  Are  there  many  Americans  in  the  bay  f — A.  When  I  left,  aboat 
seventy-five  sail  of  seiners  were  there. 

Q.  On  the  Prince  Edward  ^Island  coast  f— A.  Yes.  A  good  many 
hookers,  besides,  are  also  there. 

Q.  There  are  75  seiners  besides  vessels  that  fish  with  the  hook  t— A. 
Yes ;  some  have  two  seine  boats  and  some  one  seine  boat. 

Q.  That  was  oft'  the  island  coast T — A.  Yes;  down  from  B:i8t  Point. 
I  was  up  as  far  as  New  London,  which  is  situated  about  60  miles  from 
East  Point. 

Q.  Some  have  two  seine  boats  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  some  have  one  seine  boat  t — ^A.  The  Panama  had  two. 

Q.  Do  they  always  have  boats  to  use  with  the  seine  t — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  They  mast  have  boats  for  seiDin^  parposes  t — A.  They  have  a 
seine  boat  to  each  seine,  and  a  eonple  of  small  boats,  dories,  besides. 

Q.  Were  they  actaally  engaged  in  seining  and  fishing  off  the  island 
coast  t — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore? — A.  Jast  right  against  the  shore.  They 
had  seines  on  purpose  for  it.  They  had  seines  of  different  sizes.  Some- 
times they  seined  in  twelve  fathoms,  sometimes  in  fifteen  fathoms,  and 
sometimes  in  eighteen  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  How  far  off  from  the  shore  T — A.  Abont  two  miles. 

Q.  Was  that  the  nearest  the  American  vessels  came  to  the  coast  T — ^A. 
O,  no.  Our  schooner  was  right  in  against  the  shore.  She  had  a  shoal 
seine.  This  was  the  Panama.  She  got  a  load  first  and  went  home  with  it  • 
She  is  a  big  two-topped  schooner. 

Q.  She  has  already  got  a  load  of  fish  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  returned  to  the  States  f — A.  Gloucester.    Yes. 

Q.  She  is  a  large  two-topped  schooner  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  she  in  getting  a  loadT — A.  I  think  about  two  or 
three  weeks.    She  was  not  long  there. 

Q.  Have  any  other  vessels  as  yet  taken  fares  T — ^A.  O,  yes.  I  could 
not  tell  the  names  of  many  of  them,  however,  because  I  did  take  partic- 
ular notice  of  them. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  as  many  as  you  can. — A.  The  David  F.  Low  has 
JQSt  arrived  there,  and  the  first  day  she  was  there  she  got  150  barrels. 

Q.  How  far  off  from  the  shore  was  this  t — A.  A  couple  of  miles,  or  a 
mile  or  so:  I  could  not  exactly  tell  the  distance,  but  it  was  not  over  two 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  trouble  with  the  mackerel  this  year  is  that 
they  are  too  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  vessels  have  to  watch  for  an  op- 
portunity to  get  them  out  from  the  shore. 

Q.  They  are  too  close  to  the  shore  to  permit  of  the  use  of  large  seines  t 
— A.  Yes ;  and  those  who  have  not  small  seines  have  to  watch  until 
they  can  attract  the  fish  away  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  the  other  vessels  secured  large  catches! — A.  Yes;  the  Fred- 
eric Oarou  caught  200  barrels  in  one  day.  I  was  alongside  of  another 
vessel,  a  big  tw^otopped  schooner,  and  she  had  a  big  deck-full.  I  forget 
her  name.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  she  had  taken,  but  I  think  it 
was  a  couple  of  hundred  barrels.  The  other  vessels  had  obtained  very 
large  decks. 

Q.  You  should  judge  so  from  looking  at  the  fisht — A.  Yes;  Tasked 
the  captain  what  he  had  got,  and  he  said  he  hud  taken  a  few  of  them. 

Q.  And  you  would  judge  that  he  had  caught  200  barrels! — A.  Yes. 
They  do  not  make  much  account  of  that  number,  for  they  call  400  or  500 
barrels  only  a  few. 

Q.  You  know  the  Prince  Edward  Island  coast,  and  the  Cape  Breton 
coast,  and  the  west  coast  of  New  Brunswick  pretty  well ! — A.  Yes ;  I 
have  traveled  about  the  whole  of  these  shores. 

Q.  Yon  have  done  so  for  many  years  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  off  from  the  shore  do  you  generally  catch  mackerel ! — A. 
Oy  as  H  general  thing,  we  catch  them  right  in  against  the  shore.  I  have 
caught  trips  of  mackerel  away  up  at  Bathurst,  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs. 
We  laid  at  anchor  and  took  them  between  that  point  and  Port  Daniel. 
We  obtained  600  barrels  there  one  year  in  a  Boston  vessel.  She  was  an 
English  bottom,  but  she  was  owned  in  Boston.  She  flew  the  English 
flag,  and  had  English  papers;  but  still  she  was  owned  in  Boston.  I 
caught  that  trip  of  mackerel  at  Bathurst  and  in  Port  Daniel  Harbor. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  did  you  catch  them  ! — ^A.  We  took  them 
in  about  five  fathoms  of  water. 
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Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  T — A.  I  shoald  think  half  a  mile. 

Q.  It  was  within  half  a  mile  ! — A.  Yes;  bat  I  ooald  not  give  the  dis- 
tance exactly. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  yon  have  fished  in  American  vessels  in  the  bay  t^A 
Yes. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  some  of  them. — A.  I  was  in  the  Diadem  and 
the  Ansterlitz. 

Q.  In  what  year  were  you  in  the  Diadem  f — A.  That  was  a  good  spell 
ago.    She  was  the  first  American  vessel  in  which  I  ever  fished. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  was  thisf — A.  I  shoald  say  it  was  20  odd 
years  ago. 

Q.  Where  did  she  hail  from  T — A.  Gloacester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  T — A.  Two.  Her  captain's 
name  was  Welsh. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  of  her  catches  T — ^A.  We  got  full 
fares. 

Q.  What  were  they  f— A.  400  barrels,  and  360  or  370  barrels. 

Q.  That  would  make  760  barrels  for  the  season ;  where  did  yoa  catch 
them  f — A.  We  secared  the  most  of  the  first  trip  on  what  we  call  the 
west  shore. 

Q.  On  the  New  Brnnswick  coast  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  the  Bay  of  dhalenrs  to  Miramichi  t — ^A.  Yes.  From  PoiDt 
Miscou  to  Escumeuac. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore f — A.  Bight  along  the  shore;  we  caught 
the  best  part  of  them  off  Shippegan  and  Tracadie,  along  the  sand:}. 

Q.  Within  one  or  two  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  One  and  two  miles, 
and  half  a  mile;  probably  three  miles  was  the  farthest  we  were  from 
the  shore. 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  take  your  second  trip  f — A.  At  Malpeqae. 

Q.  Off  Prince  Edward  Island  T — A.  Yes.  We  took  the  most  of  them 
there,  over  200  barrels,  and  the  remainder  we  took  down  at  Gheticamp, 
Gape  Breton. 

Q.  How  far  off  shore  T — A.  We  hove  to  at  Malpeqae  as  soon  as  we 
came  out  of  the  harbor. 

Q.  That  was  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  f — A.  I  think  so,  and 
hardly  that    It  is  a  bar  harbor. 

Q.  In  what  other  American  vessel  were  youT — A.  The  Ansterlitz, 
from  Oloucester,  was  the  next  in  which  I  was  in  the  bay.  I  was  iu 
other  vessels  on  George's  Bank. 

Q.  You  have  fished  for  cod  on  George's  Bank  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  seasons  were  yon  in  the  Ansterlitz  f — A.  Four. 

Q.  Four  consecutive  seasons  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  she  hail  from! — A.  Gloucester.  She  was  owned  daring 
the  first  two  years  by  Steel  and  Glover ;  then  Olover  left  the  firm  and 
Steel  alone  owned  her. 

Q.  Was  she  a  large  or  a  small  vessel  t — A.  In  those  days  she  was  a 
60-ton  vessel.    The  tonnage  is  now  measured  in  a  different  manner. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  the  same  vessel  to  George's  Bank  f — A.  Yes,  ia  the 
winter.    I  also  went  to  LaHave  Bank. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  that  you  made  trips  to  George's  Bank  and  two 
trips  to  the  bay  T — A.  Yes;  we  generally  make  trips  to  George's  Bank 
every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  at  the  outside,  out  of  Oloucester.  We 
make  a  trip  about  every  three  weeks. 

Q.  How  many  mackerel  trips  did  you  make  In  the  bay  besides  t— A 
We  used  to  make  usually  only  one  trip. 
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Q.  What  did  yon  catch  daring  these  foar  years  f — A.  Ou  the  average 
aboat  300  barrels. 

Q.  Each  trip  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When ;  in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall  T — A.  We  ased  to  fish  for  hali- 
bat  and  cod  nntil  the  mackerel  were  fSftt.  We  never  fished  for  poor 
mackerel.  We  used  generally  to  come  into  the  bay  aboat  the  first  of 
AagQst  and  go  out  about  the  first  of  October. 

Q.  This  is  what  they  call  the  autumn  tripf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  vessel  were  yon  in  t — A.  The  next  American  vessel  in 
wjiich  I  was  in  the  bay  was  a  little  schooner  called  the  Fairy  Queen,  Gap- 
tain  McLeod. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  t — A.  We  had  a  good  trip. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  take  ! — A.  200  barrels.  She  was  a  small  boat, 
a  market  boat,  but  a  good-sized  veasei  of  her  kind.  She  would  be  a 
big  schooner  here  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  there  she  was  only  a  boat. 

Q.  I  suppose  she  was  about  45  tons  t — A.  1  think  she  was  50  tons  and 
over.  She  was  very  deep.  I  believe  she  was  60  tons.  They  do  not 
carry  like  our  vessels. 

Q.  In  what  other  American  vessels  were  you  T — A.  When  I  left  the 
Fairy  Queen  I  came  home  to  Nova  Scotia  and  went  into  a  Nova  Scotia 
vessel.    I  then  had  vessels  of  my  own. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  were  you  in  vessels  of  your  own  ? — A.  For 
five  or  six  years. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  in  the  bay  f — A.  Yesf  we  made  one  trip  every  year, 
and  some  years  we  made  two  trips. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  f — A.  We  always  made  good  trips. 

Q.  These  were  your  own  vessels! — A.  I  owned  shares  in  some  of 
them,  and  in  others  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  devoted  yourself  exclusively  to  mackerel-fishing,  or  trad- 
ing?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  coasting  trade  f — A.  No.  We  do  not  do  a  coast- 
ing trade  until  after  the  fishing  season  is  all  over.  After  the  season  is 
over  we  generally  make  atrip  to  the  island  or  somewhere  else  in  our 
vessels. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  when  fishing  T — A.  We  always  obtained  good 
fares. 

Q.  What  did  you  take  each  trip  T — A.  One  year  I  was  in  a  little 
schooner  called  the  Emeline.  We  went  to  the  bay  in  July«  and  I  landed 
at  Keating's,  in  the  Gut  of  Ganso,  300  barrels.  1  went  back  and  caught 
250  barrels  more. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  schooner  ? — A.  She  was  small,  of  about 
50  tons. 

Q.  For  a  vessel  of  that  size  this  was  a  fair  trip  Y — A.  It  was  a  good 
trip. 

Q«  In  what  other  vessel  were  you  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  Bell,  and  in  one 
called  the  Fashion. 

Q.  Did  you  have  equally  good  trips  in  them  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  took  full  fares  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  alter  being  for  some  years  in  English  bottoms  you  again  went 
into  Americiiu  bottoms t— A.  Yes.  The  Charles  U.  Hiiareth  was  the 
first  American  vessel  into  which  I  then  shipped. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  hert — A.  We  made  two  trips. 

Q.  What  did  you  take  each  trip  ? — A.  3D0  barrels. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  a  fair  average  t — A.  That  was  all  she  would 
carry.  We  load^  her  up  on  the  first  trip  and  returned  to  Gloucester, 
just  within  a  month  to  the  day  from  the  time  we  left.    I  left  home  on 
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the  20tb  of  Jaly,  and  on  the  24th  of  Augast  I  was  in  Gloacester  vith 
300  barrels  of  fish.  The  crew  was  small.  I  think  there  were  tea  men 
on  board,  or  eleven,  all  told.    We  filled  her  full  and  had  some  on  deck. 

Q.  Were  yon  in  any  other  American  vessels  f — A.  Not  on  this  coast. 

Q.  You  go  to  George's  Bank  every  winter! — A.  Not  now.  I  think 
too  much  of  my  crow-bait  to  go  there. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  What  is  that  f — A,  My  body.  I  wonld  rather  be  food  for  crows 
than  go  there  and  let  the  fish  eat  me. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Yon  mean  that  yon  do  not  want  to  risk  your  life  by  going  there !— 
A.  I  would  sooner  have  the  crows  eat  me  than  the  fish. 

Q.  In  what  vessels  were  yon  in  1869  and  '70  T — A.  I  wasin  a  schooner 
called  the  Abby  Alice. 

Q.  Was  she  an  American  or  a  British  schooner? — A.  She  was  a 
British  vessel.  She  fiew  the  British  flag,  but  she  was  owned  partly  in 
Boston  by  Clark  &  Wood  worth.    I  was  in  her  for  two  years. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  your  catches  in  that  vessel,  in  1869  and 
1870!— A.  In  1869,  we  landed  I  think,  about  900  barrels,  between  800 
and  900  anyhow.  We  sent  home  the  trip  from  Gharlottetown  to  Boston 
by  steamer. 

Q.  You  transshipped  them  t — A.  Yes ;  we  did  not  get  a  full  fare  the 
last  time.  I  think  that  we  then  took  about  500  and  380,  or  somewbere 
about  that  number. 

Q.  You  caught  between  850  and  900  barrels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or,  between  830  and  900  T — A.  It  was  along  about  there.    I  can-  ^ 
not  say  exactly  how  many  we  took. 

Q.  You  had  a  pretty  fair  catch  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them  f — A.  We  caught  the  first  trip  in  the 
Bay  of  Gbaleurs,  inside  of  Point  Miscon  ;  North  Bay  and  the  Bay  of 
Ghaleurs  are  two  different  places ;  the  Bay  of  GUaleurs  lies  inside  of 
Point  Miscon,  and  is  a  bay  of  itself. 

Q.  You  caught  them  all  there! — A.  Yes;  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  them  near  the  mouth  of  or  far  up  in  the  bay !— A. 
We  got  them  up  the  bay. 

Q.  How  far  up  t — A.  We  took  the  heft  of  them  as  far  np  as  Bathnrst. 

Q.  How  far  from  Bathurst  t — A.  Bight  against  the  shore. 

Q.  Half  a  mile  from  it  T — A.  About  that,  I  should  think.  We  laid  to 
anchor  springing  np  most  of  the  time,  and  after  the  fish  left,  we  went  to 
Port  Daniel,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  nearly  opposite  Point  Miseoa. 
We  nncliored  there  and  finished  up  our  trip. 

Q.  With  reference  to  all  these  years,  captain,  what  is  the  result  of 
your  experience;  how  far  from  land  do  you  catch  mackerel!— A.  0, 
well,  two  or  three  miles  I  suppose.  You  don't  get  them  of  any  acoonnt 
outside  of  three  miles  from  the  shore.  Of  course,  yon  may  catch  a  few 
outside  sometimes ;  but  as  a  general  thing  they  are  taken  along  about 
a  mile  or  two  miles  from  the  land. 

Q.  The  heft  of  them  are  caught  within  a  mile  or  two  miles  from  the 
shore  ! — A.  Yes ;  this  year  the  mackerel  when  I  left  St  Peter's  were  so 
thick  and  so  apparent,  that  you  might  walk  on  them. 

Q.  This  was  off  Prince  Edward  Island  ! — A.  Yes ;  if  you  had  a  smart 
Indian  with  snow-shoes,  he  would  nearly  travel  on  them. 

Q.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  seiners  will  make  a  good  haul ! — A.  They 
did  not  happen  to  get  right  inshore.  I  met  some  while  coming  dowa, 
and  I  told  them  that  the  fish  were  there. 
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Q.  Bat  yoa  do  not  know  what  destraction  followed  f — A.  The  Fred- 
eric Garon  caaght  200  barrels  that  day.  I  saw  the  captain  afterward, 
and  he  told  me  so. 

Q.  Suppose  that  yon  were  not  allowed  to  fish  within  three  miles  of 
the  shore,  what  wonld  be  the  good  of  the  bay  fishery  to  you  f — A.  If  I 
was  not  allowed  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  I  would  leave 
the  bay ;  I  would  not  go  there. 

Q.  You  give  that  evidence  as  the  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  in 
this  fishery  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  yon  were  in  American  vessels,  at  times  you  transshipped  t — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  were  in  the  Abby  Alice! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  then  find  transshipment  to  be  a  great  advantage  ? — 
A.  Yes.    I  do  not  call  her,  however,  an  American  vessel. 

By  Mr.  Kellogg: 

Q.  What  did  yon  mean  in  your  remarks  about  being  crow-eaten  f 
I  did  not  understand  you, — A.  The  George's  Bank  is  considered  to  be  a 
very  dangerous  place  to  frequent  in  the  winter.  Almost  everybody  that 
has  been  there,  shudders  when  he  thinks  of  going  again,  although  num- 
bers do  return  again  and  again  to  the  place. 

Q.  You  are  in  great  danger  of  being  drowned  there? — A.  Yes.  Thou- 
sands of  Gape  Ann  fishermen  have  b^n  drowned  on  George's  Banks.  It 
is  a  regular  burying-ground — a  regular  cemetery  for  Cape  Ann  fisher- 
men. 

Q.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  crows  t — A.  I  wonld  sooner  have 
the  crows  carry  me  away  than  have  the  fish  eat  me  up. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  Where  does  your  vessel  hail  from  f — A.  From  Port  Med  way. 

No.  25. 

Monday,  August  20, 1877. 
The  Conference  met. 

Jambs  W.  Bigelow,  merchant,  of  Wolfville,  K  S.,  was  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  were  born  and  yon  lived  for  a  long  period  at  the  Strait 
of  OansoT — Answer.  I  was  born  at  Cape  Canso,  and  I  lived  there  until 
1869. 

Q.  And  did  yon  do  business  there  t — A.  Yes.  My  business  was  to 
prosecute  the  fisheries  and  fnrnish  the  fishermen  with  supplies. 

Q.  Where  did  you  do  business  afterward  f — A.  I  moved  from  there 
to  Wolfville. 

Q.  When  did  you  do  so  !— A.  In  1869. 

Q.  And  have  you  lived  there  ever  since  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  own  vessels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  Cape  Canso  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  did  you  ownf — A.  Five  or  six  during  that 
time. 

Q.  And  did  yon  supply  any  number  of  American  fishing-vessels  f — 
A.  Yes  5  I  did  so  very  largely  during  the  war. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  were  not  a  practical  fisherman  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Dnring  the  whole  time  you  were  in  business  there,  were  you  so 
engaged  cm  tin  nouslyf — ^A.  Yes. 
43  V 
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Q.  And  were  yoa  tben  in  continaal  commanication  with  American 
fiHliermeu  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  was  while  yoa  resided  at  Gape  Ganso  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  you  an  iDtimate  knowledge  of  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries  T — A.  I  have,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  not  only  transactlii^ 
business  with  these  fishermen,  but  my  father  being  collector  of  lij^bt 
dues  during  all  that  period  up  to  confederation,  I  was  in  the  boat  most 
of  the  time,  in  his  place,  collecting  these  light  dues. 

Q.  Since  that  time  have  you  studied  the  matter  and  kept  yonreeU 
informed  regarding  the  fisheries? — A.  No;  not  to  any  extent  1  have 
had  no  particular  interest  in  the  catching  of  the  fish  since  1869. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  the  catching  of  the  fish,  have  yoa  kept  yoar- 
self  informed  with  reference  to  the  fish  trade  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  part  of 
my  business  and  has  been. 

Q.  Since  you  left  Gape  Ganso  f — A.  Yes ;  up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  Part  of  your  business  is  devoted  to  speculation  in  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Buying  and  selling  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Judging  from  your  general  knowledge  of  the  fisheries,  suppose 
that  the  American  fishermen  were  to  be  excluded  actually  and  pmeti- 
eally  from  fishing  within  three  miles  of  our  shores,  would  you  cousider 
that  they  would  be  able  to  carry  on  the  fisheries  along  our  coasts  witb 
profit! — A.  I  believe  that  if  they  were  really  so  excluded  they  could 
not ;  but  they  have  never  been  so  excluded. 

Q.  But  if  this  were  accomplished,  what  would  be  the  case  t — A.  Tbeo 
I  believe  that  they  would  not  prosecute  the  fisheries  at  all ;  but  that  has 
never  been  done. 

Q.  Would  it  then  be  a  profitable  business  T — A.  I  should  think  not 

Q.  Do  you  thus  speak  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  fisheries,  and 
also  from  the  result  of  your  communication  with  American  captains  t— A. 
Yes ;  from  their  own  version  of  the  matter,  I  might  say — I  am  speakiDg 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  mackerel  fishery — it  was  only  the  pros- 
pect of  catching  the  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  that  has  indaced 
them  to  come  and  fish  on  our  shores.  They  have  never  been  excluded 
from  this  limit  at  any  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  practice  of  American  fishermen  during  the  periods 
when  the  cutters  were  on  our  coast  f — A.  It  was  to  catch  as  mauy  fish 
within  the  three-mile  limit  as  they  could,  with  safety.  The  whole  British 
fleet  would  not  keep  the  American  vessels  out  of  this  limit,  if  they  wished 
to  fish  inside  of  it. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  It  would  be  impossible  to  guard  the  extent  of  the  coast 
which  we  have,  witb  any  number  of  vessels. 

Q.  When  the  marine  police  were  gone,  they  would  come  in  and  run 
the  risk! — A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  they  would  run  such  a  risk  ! — A.  They  would 
just  make  up  their  minds  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  or  not,  and  theu 
they  would  either  abandon  the  fishery  or  run  the  risk. 

Q.  As  a  person  having  a  knowledge  of  the  business,  would  you  your- 
self put  money  in  it,  if  you  were  excluded  from  fishing  within  three 
miles  of  our  shore  ! — A.  As  to  mackerel-fishing,  certainly  not 

Q.  What  would  be  about  the  number  of  the  American  cod-fishing 
fleet! — A.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  two  fisheries  in 
this  respect,  because  these  vessels  most  invariably  make  one  trip  for 
mackerel  and  one  trip  for  cod ;  a  vessel  will  fish  early  in  the  spring  for 
cod,  and; in  August  and  September  for  mackerel — so  the  same  fleet,  to 
some  extent,  is  Employed  in  t)oth  branches  of  the  business. 

Q.  So  the  one  fishery  to  a  certain  extent  depends  on  the  other !— A. 
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Most  certainly ;  when  they  prosecate  the  hnsiness  for  the  whole  season, 
they  tnrn  their  attention  to  the  different  kinds  of  fishing,  as  the  time 
for  them  comes  ronnd. 

Q.  If  yoa  were  engaged  with  yonr  capital  in  tlie  mackerel  or  cod-fish- 
ing business,  wonld  you  consider,  if  you  were  to  be  excluded  from  fish- 
ing for  mackerel  within  three  miles  of  our  coast,  that  this  would  affect 
the cod-flshing  business! — A.  We  would  then  have  to  abandon  mack- 
erel-fishing and  devote  our  time  entirely  to  the  taking  of  cod,  whether 
the  cod  season  was  a  good  or  bad  one ;  mackerel-fishing  is  supposed  to 
be  the  most  important  and  profitable  trip  for  a  certain  part  of  the  year. 

Q.  How  many  hours'  sail  is  it  from  Gape  Ganso  to  the  cod-fishing 
grounds  on  this  coast ! — A.  For  the  spring  fishery,  to  the  Western  and 
LeHave  Banks  it  is  some  60  or  80  miles,  or  from  8  to  ID  hours'  sail ;  and 
for  the  summer  and  autumn  fisheries,  they  go  to  the  Orand  Bank  and 
Banquereau  Bank,  a  distance  resi)ectively  of  about  100  and  60  miles. 
They  fish  for  cod  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  in  the  spring. 

Q.  At  what  times  do  the  Americans  fish  for  cod  in  these  places  ? — A. 
The  spring  fishery  on  Western  and  LeQave  Banks  last  until  along  in 
May ;  the  fishermen  then  follow  the  cod  up  the  Bank  Banquereau  in 
May  and  June;  on  Grand  Bank  they  fish  during  June,  July,  and 
August,  and  all  the  season. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  that  fishery  ?  At  what 
time  do  they  commence  operations,  and  what  do  they  do  9 — A.  We  first 
know  of  them  fitting  out  in  the  American  ports  in  March  for  one  trip 
on  the  George's  Bank ;  in  April  and  May  the  fishermen  move  to  the 
Western  Bank  and  LeHave  Bank ;  in  June  and  July  they  follow  the 
fish  eastward  to  Bank  Banquereau  and  the  Grand  Bank.  The  cod-fish- 
iog  fleet  fish  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  North  Bay. 

Q.  Tou  are  speaking  of  cod  fishing  f — A.  Yes ;  and  of  cod  fishing 
only. 

Q.  When  they  have  loaded  their  vessels,  what  do  they  do  with  the 
fish! — A.  The  cod  fishermen  then  return  home. 

Q.  About  what  time  does  it  take  them  to  cure  the  fish  ? — A.  In  olden 
times,  daring  the  bounty  period,  they  were  not  allowed  to  return  home 
until  four  months  had  elapsed ;  but  since  that  bounty  has  been  removed 
they  usually  make  a  trip  in  about  two  months  or  six  weeks.  They  do  so 
as  quickly  as  they  can  to  get  home  with  the  fish. 

Q.  And  then  they  return  to  the  grounds f — A.  Yes;  perhaps  two 
months  would  bo  a  fair  average  for  the  trip. 

Q.  How  many  trips  do  they  make  during  the  season  T — A.  They  oc- 
cupy the  whole  season,  from  March  to  November. 

Q.  How  many  trips  do  they  make  f — A.  Probably  three  or  four. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  make  Ave  ? — A.  I  think  that  is  very  rarely  the  case* 

Q.  Do  they  do  so  sometimes  f — A.  Yes;  and  sometimes  far  more,  with 
fresh  fish. 

Q.  In  what  manner  has  the  fishery  changed  during  the  past  ten 
years  T — A.  In  the  salt-fish  business  they  make  three  trips  a  season. 

Q.  And  sometimes  four! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  fresh  fish,  how  is  it  f— A.  These  fish  are  saved  in  ice, 
and  the  object  to  be  gained  has  not  reference  so  much  to  quantity  as  to 
quality  and  the  getting  of  them  to  the  American  market  in  a  good  state 
in  the  ice ;  consequently  they  make  as  many  trips  as  they  can,  without 
regard  to  quantity. 

Q.  How  many  do  they  make  ? — A.  If  we  exclude  the  fishery  on  the 
American  coast  from  consideration,  from  six  to  eight  or  ten,  and  perhaps 
twenty  trips  a  year. 
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Q.  Is  the  cod  fishing  business  on  oar  coasts  a  pretty  certain  btui- 
ness  f — A.  The  bank  c^  fishery  is  considered  to  be  the  most  certaiD  we 
have. 

Q.  Is  it  a  certain  business  f — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  I  might  be  borne 
out  in  saying  that  it  is  a  certain  business. 

Q.  Is  it  a  profitable  business  f— A.  It  is. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  the  American  fishermen  pro- 
cure their  bait  and  ice  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  cod  fishing  business! 
— A.  On  fitting  out  at  home,  they  lay  in  a  stock  of  bait  and  ice,  which 
will  last  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  as  long  as  the  bait  will  remain  in  ice, 
and  after  this  is  exhausted  they  frequent  the  ports  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton  for  bait  and  ice. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  always  bring  their  bait  from  home  f— 
A.  Frequently  it  is  not  to  be  had  at  home. 

Q.  And  then  they  frequently  come  to  our  ports  without  itf — A.  Yes; 
they  then  depend  on  securing  bait  on  this  coast  before  they  go  oat  to 
fish. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  do  they  procure  for  cod  fishing  at  homef—A. 
During  the  month  of  March  they  procure  herring  saved  in  ice  and  brought 
from  Newfoundland  to  the  United  States.    It  is  called  frozen  herring. 

Q.  Do  they  bring  any  other  kind  of  bait  f — A.  They  also  bring  salt 
clams  and  pogies. 

Q.  Is  this  a  proper  kind  of  bait  for  cod  fishing  f — A.  It  is  not  so  nn- 
der  the  present  system,  because  they  now  use  trawls,  and  for  these  they 
must  have  fresh  bait. 

Q.  It  is  now  necessary  to  have  fresh  bait  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  the  present  system  salt  bait  will  not  suit  their  purpose  f— A. 
Salt  bait  is  used  now,  but  to  a  very  small  extent. 

Q.  Could  it  now  be  used  effectually  or  profitably) — A.  No;  if  one 
vessel  used  salt  clams  on  the  trawls,  and  another  fresh  bait,  the  latter 
would  make  the  best  voyage. 

Q.  Under  the  present  system,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  fishery  pro6t- 
ably,  bait  must  be  procured  on  our  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  it  be  carried  on  at  all,  save  by  securing  bait  and  ice  on' these 
coasts  f — A.  That  question  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground. 

Q.  Speaking  as  a  merchant,  say  whether  it  could  then  be  carried  on  un- 
less this  were  so  t — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  could  so  be  carried  on ;  bnt 
vessels  can  and  do  take  nets  with  them,  and  at  some  seasons  of  the  jear 
they  catch  bait  on  the  banks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Americans  catch  bait  on  our  shores  t-* 
A.  They  frequently  do  so. 

Q.  If  they  were  excluded  from  catching  or  buying  bait  on  our  coasts 
or  in  our  ports,  you  consider  that  the  Americans  could  not  carry  on  the 
fishery  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  could  be  profitably  carried  on  under 
those  circumstances. 

Q.  How  do  you  consider  that  the  business  of  cod-fishing  has 
changed  f — A.  The  same  remark  applies  not  only  to  cod-fishing  hot  to 
all  branches  of  the  fishery.  Within  the  past  ten  years,  the  consumers 
have  been  using  fresh  instead  of  salt  fish.  The  salt-fish  business  on 
this  continent  is  virtually  at  an  end. 

Q.  Do  you  state  that  from  practical  knowledge  of  this  business  ?— A. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do. 

Q.  And  you  find  that  the  salt-fish  business  on  this  continent  is  at 
end ! — A.  Salt-fish  business  of  all  kinds  is  at  an  end.  That  remark 
applies  to  mackerel  as  well  as  cod-fishing,  and  indeed  all  kinds  of  fish- 
ing. 
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Q.  How  are  fish  sapplied  to  the  great  market  of  the  United  States? — 
A.  From  Gloacester,  Portland,  and  New  York ;  bat  from  Boston  prin- 
cipally. 

Q.  And  the  fish  is  sent  where f — A.  To  every  town  in  the  West. 

Q.  All  over  the  Union  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  In  ice;  the  fish  is  principally  boxed  in  ice. 

Q.  Do  yoa  consider  it  to  be  more  profitable  to  carry  it  from  there  to 
the  places  where  it  is  sold  in  the  States,  or  to  transmit  it  thence  directly 
from  oar  own  ports! — A.  We  have  only  had  the  advantage  of  having 
direct  transmission  to  these  markets  by  rail  within  the  past  year.  This 
is  an  entirely  new  basiness. 

Q.  Connection  was  never  made  in  this  relation  nntil  this  year? — A. 
No;  it  is  an  entirely  new  branch  of  the  business,  and  it  must  be  a  suc- 
cess, from  the  fact  that  Halifax  is  bound  to  be  the  principal  fish-shipping 
port.  Boston,  Gloacester,  or  any  American  port  where  vessels  are 
owned  will  see  the  advantage  of  shipping  fish  from  Halifax,  which  is 
situated  within  six  hoars'  sail  of  the  fishing-grounds,  and  in  direct  sail 
communication  with  every  market  in  the  West.  A  vessel  can  probably 
catch  doable  the  quantity  in  a  year,  by  shipping  the  fish  from  here, 
compared         the  quantity  which  she  can  now  possibly  catch. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  connections  which  are  now  being  made,  you  consider 
that  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  the  American  vessels  to  carry  on 
their  business,  which  you  consider  to  be  the  bulk  of  the  business,  by 
shipping  directly  from  Halifax  by  railway? — A.  Yes;  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  here  within  six  hours  of  the  fishing-grounds. 

Q.  Have  you  made  particular  inquiries  on  this  subject? — A.  Yes;  and 
contemplate  going  into  a  business  of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  you  contemplate  putting  your  capital  in  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  prospects  for  that  business  dnring 
the  next  eight  years,  to  the  best  of  your  judgment? — A.  I  cannot  see 
how  it  can  possibly  fail.  We  have  to  supply  the  fish,  and  we  now  have 
access  by  rail  to  ever^  market  in  America,  and  an  easy  access  besides. 

Q.  I  forget  whether  yon  stated  the  number  of  the  American  cod-fish- 
ing fleet  ? — A.  I  answered  that  by  saying  that  these  vessels  were  en- 
gaged alternately  in  catching  cod  and  mackerel.  The  fleet  numbers 
probably  500  sail. 

Q.  Why  will  not  these  cod-fishing  vessels  carry  their  fish  to  the 
American  ports,  and  there  transship  the  fresh  fish  in  ice? — A.  They 
have  to  do  so  now,  from  the  fact  that  the  business  to  which  I  have 
alladed  is  not  as  yet  organized. 

Q.  Why  will  they  not  contioue  to  do  so? — A.  Because  it  would  be  far 
more  to  their  advantage  to  discharge  here. 

Q.  Explain. — A.  For  instance,  a  vessel  may  secure  a  trip  to  the 
Western  Banks;  she  comes  here,  four  hours'  sail,  and  discharges  her 
cargo,  and  is  back  there  again  in  24  hours.  She  can  come  in  here  in  4 
or  5  hours  with  fresh  fish,  or  at  any  rate  in  6, 8,  or  10  hours. 

Q«  Would  it  then  be  necessary  to  have  an  establishment  here? — A. 
Yea 

Q.  And  ice? — A.  Yes;  and  the  means  of  shipping  the  fish  in  refrig- 
erated cars,  as  is  possible,  from  the  American  market. 

Q.  And  the  vessels  can  run  in  close  alongside  of  the  railway? — ^A. 
Yea. 

Q.  Or  of  other  places  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  different  points? — A.  From  any  point  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  And  to  different  points  in  the  provinces  ? — A.  The  railway  facili- 
ties  are,  of  conrsei  now  accessible  here  and  at  Piotou  in  sea-ports. 
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Q.  Bat  what  will  be  the  case  in  the  near  ftitareT  When  will  the  East- 
ern Extension  Bailway  be  finished  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  CansoT— A« 
That  is  to  be  done  in  a  very  few  months. 

Q.  This  will  then  be  an  important  place  for  snch  transshipping  par- 
poses  ? — A.  It  will  be  the  most  valuable,  because  it  is  the  nearest  to  the 
fishing  grounds. 

Q.  Tben  the  mode  to  be  followed  would  be  to  run  in  from  the  fishing 
grounds,  in  about  four  hours,  and  transship  the  fresh  fish  to  all  points 
west  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you,  as  a  practical  man,  believe  that  this  is  the  prospeet  for 
the  fish  business  in  the  future  t — A.  I  may  be  too  sanguine,  tor  of  eonne 
I  speak  of  a  probability  only,  but  I  believe  that  within  the  next  ten 
years  the  whole  fishing  business  of  the  Dominion  of  Oanada  will  eon- 
sist  in  the  transshipment  of  fresh  fish  from  Dominion  ports  to  the 
western  markets  by  rail. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  believe  that  the  American  fishing  vessels  will 
carr^*^  tbeir  fish  to  American  ports  at  all  f — A.  The  American  vesseln 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  ship  from  British  ports. 

Q.  The  calculations  which  you  have  made  with  the  view  of  going  into 
this  business  have  convinced  you  that  it  will  be  very  much  more  profit- 
able than  the  present  mode  of  carrying  on  the  business  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  railway  connections  have  only  been  made  this  year!— 
A.  Yes ;  and  they  are  not  complete  yet. 

Q.  The  railway  leading  to  the  Strait  of  Canso  is  only  under  contract 
and  is  in  progress  now! — A.  Yes.  I  might  say  in  this  relation  that 
even  now  the  railway  from  Shediac  is  very  largely  utilized  by  American 
fishermen  transshipping  their  fish  to  the  United  States  markets  in  the 
salt  state.  A  large  quantity  of  American  fish  go  over  that  road  every 
year. 

Q.  If  the  American  vessels  are  allowed  to  come  inshore  and  fish  as 
tliey  do  now,  do  you  consider  that  this  interferes  with  your  profits  as  a 
British  fisherman  with  capital  invested  in  the  business  f — A.  O,  I  think 
that  the  fishery  will  never  be  prosecuted  efficiently  by  British  interests 
while  the  Americans  have  the  right  so  to  fish. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  were  the  consular  agent  for  the  United  States 
at  Cause  f — ^A.  Yes :  I  was. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  During  what  years  ! — ^A.  I  think  up  to  the  time  I  left  Cape  Canso, 
from  some  10  years  previously  probably.  1  cannot  just  now  remember 
the  exact  period. 

Q.  You  left  Cape  Canso  in  1869  T--A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  business  to  which  you  have  refeired,  when  once  established, 
will  conduce  somewhat  to  the  prosperity  of  Halifax,  would  it  not!*A 
Most  decidedly  it  would ;  that  is  the  object  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  likely  to  make  Halifax  the  shipping  port  for  the  fish  bnsi* 
ness  instead  of  Gloucester  or  Boston  t — A.  Under  the  present  arran^- 
ments  we  never  can  draw  American  enterprise  and  capital  into  these 
provinces;  matters  are  in  a  too  uncertain  situation  to  have  such  a  result. 

Q.  But  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  Americans  to  come  with 
their  vessels  here  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  should  not  American  capital  establish  itself  here  if  yon  mast 
have  more  capital  than  you  yourselves  possess! — A.  Just  from  the  fact 
of  this  very  meeting;  the  whole  business  is  left  in  an  uncertain  condi- 
tion. Some  years  the  Americans  are  allowed  to  fish  in  our  waters,  and 
some  years  they  are  not  so  allowed ;  and  again  some  years  there  is  a 
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reciprocity  treaty  and  some  years  there  is  not.  Things  are  in  sach  a 
shiftless  state,  that  no  prudent  man  in  the  States  would  so  invest  his 
money  here. 

Q.  But  if  permanent  arrangements  were  effected  in  this  regard? — A. 
That  would  alter  the  question. 

Q.  Why  would  not  Halifax  be  for  eight  years  to  come  the  center  of 
the  fishing  business? — A.  I  think,  that  if  I  were  in  the  fishing  business 
in  Oloncester  I  certainly  would  remove  to  Halifax  in  my  own  interest. 

Q.  And,  inasmuch  as  vessels  can  be  built  here  a  good  deal  cheaper 
than  in  the  United  States,  when  once  American  capital  was  here,  would 
it  not  be  employed  in  building  British  vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  one-half  of  the  fishermen  employed  on  American  vessels  are 
from  these  provincesf — A.  Yes;  I  should  think,  that  with  fully  one-half, 
this  is  the  case. 

Q.  Then  the  result  of  such  an  arrangement  as  the  present  one  being 
made  permanent,  would  be4  that  these  Provinces  would  attract  Ameri- 
can capital  here,  and  that  Halifax  would  be  built  up,  that  the  fishing 
bnsiness  would  be  done  in  British  bottoms,  and  that  the  great  markets 
of  the  West  would  be  supplied  from  here  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  bnsiness  in  this  part  of  the  world  now,  anything  like 
as  great  as  that  will  be  f — A.  We  have  a  permanent  fishing  business 
here,  but  it  is  an  entirely  dififerent  bnsiness  from  that ;  it  is  the  old 
bnsiness  in  salt  fish« 

Q.  Is  it  anything  like  as  great  and  valuable  as  it  will  be  once,  that 
the  bnsiness  to  which  you  refer,  is  fully  organized  ? — A.  Decidedly  not. 

Q.  Then  if  this  arrangement,  such  as  will  exist  for  eight  years  to 
eome,  is  made  ))erpetnal,  it  will  make  the  fortune  of  the  British  Ameri- 
can provincesf — A.  It  may  make  the  fortune  of  the  people  engaged  in 
the  fishing  business. 

Q.  But  the  prosperity  of  one  class  of  men  with  large  capital,  generally 
is  to  some  extent  distributed  about  in  their  vicinity,  is  it  uott — A.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  What  is  the  fresh  bait  that  the  Americans  have  to  get  in  these 
provinces  f — A^  It  depends  on  the  season.  The  first  bait  used  in  the 
spring  is  herring.  During  the  summer  squid  are  so  used  to  a  very  large 
extent;  herring  and  squid  are  principally  used  for  bait 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  reason  why  they  cannot  bring  their  herring  and 
squid  from  the  States,  except  that  it  would  not  be  fresh  f^-A.  Well, 
there  is  not  a  sufiScient  quantity  of  bait  to  be  obtained  on  the  American 
coast*    There  is  always  a  scarcity  of  it  in  that  quarter. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  immense  quantity  of  squid  found  there  T — A.  Yes, 
at  certain  seasons ;  but  the  supply  is  very  uncertain. 

Q.  They  come  on  the  American  coast  to  spawn  t — ^A.  I  do  not  think 

60. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  that  they  come  on  our  coastf — A.  They  came 
there  as  every  fish  does ;  their  habits  lead  them  there. 

Q.  They  do  not  stay  here  permanently  t — A*  They  stay  nowhere  per- 
Bianently^  apparently* 

Q.  Do  they  not  come  on  the  American  coast  in  vast  quantities,  ex- 
actly as  they  do  on  this  coast  f^A.  I  suppose  that  they  strike  the  coast 
iu  the  samd  wtfy. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  the  way  in  which  the 
French  carry  on  this  fishery  I^^A.  I  do  to  some  extent,  but  I  am  not 
very  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  It  is  carried  on  prosperously  by  them  f — A.  Yes ;  but  they  have 
the  advantage  of  a  very  large  country.  The  French  fleet  at  Saint  Pierre 
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is  a  school  for  tho  French  navy.    The  men  and  vessels  are  both  Teij 
heavily  subsidized. 

Q.  Aside  from  that,  they  are  prosperous  and  sacoessfolf— A.  Teg; 
they  secure  a  good  catch  of  fish,  and  they  live  very  economically.  They 
conduct  the  business  in  a  more  economical  manner  than  we  do,  and 
they  make  money  where  we  would  starve. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  they  do  not  use  fresh  bait  at  all  WA. 
That  is  not  a  fact.  They  draw  their  supplies  of  bait  from  I^ewfoand- 
land. 

Q.  Do  they  not  salt  the  bait  they  use  ? — A.  They  do  to  some  extent, 
but  they  are  using  fresh  bait  now.  During  the  spring  they  used  to 
prosecute  the  fishery  with  frozen  herring,  which  they  got  on  the  New- 
foundland coast. 

Q.  Frozen  herring  are  not  only  obtained  in  Newfoundland,  bat  al^o 
from  various  other  coasts  f — A.  Tes.  Grand  Manan  Island  in  the  bay 
of  Fundy,  is  a  large  herring  depot. 

Q.  And  they  are  also  obtained  from  the  Magdalen  Islands  T— A  No 
frozen  herring  came  from  there.  The  season  is  too  late  there  for  the 
purpose.  Herring  are  not  caught  around  the  Magdalen  Islands  until 
the  last  of  April. 

Q.  Is  there  no  ice  and  snow  up  there  in  which  to  pack  herring  1— A 
It  has  never  been  tried,  I  think.  These  fish  are  caught  there  after  the 
ice  season  is  over ;  after  the  frost  is  over  and  the  weather  is  not  cold 
enough  to  freeze  them,  when  they  are  taken.  The  bulk  of  the  frozen 
herring  brought  into  the  market  is  winter  caught. 

Q.  And  have  they  no  facilities  at  the  Magaden  Islands  to  freeze  the 
herring  caught  there  f  Is  this  not  done  with  snow  and  ice  f — A.  No.  No 
herring  are  caught  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  until  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
earth. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  no  snow  and  ice  are  to  be  secured  there  !»A. 
No.  The  herring  fishery  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  does  not  commence 
until  the  last  of  April  or  the  1st  of  May,  when  there  is  no  frost  in  the 
air. 

Q.  And  don't  they  have  snow  and  ioe  there  f — A.  Certainly  daring 
the  winter,  but  not  when  the  herring  are  taken.  I  have  sent  vessels 
there  for  ten  years,  and  such  a  thing  as  snow  and  ice  is  not  procurable 
at  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Then  to  say  that  they  freeze  herrings  there  would  be  incorrect !» 
A.  Not  at  all.  They  can  have  ice-houses  there  as  well  as  anywhere  else, 
aud  cure  the  fish. 

Q.  But  do  they  do  so  t — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do  to  any  ex- 
tent ;  but  they  can  do  so.  What  we  know  as  the  froien-herring  busi- 
ness is  not  prosecuted  at  the  Magdalen  Islands ;  but  American  vessels 
may  go  there  and  get  herring  for  their  trips  and  keep  them  in  ice. 

Q.  Where  is  Orand  Entry  Harbor  f — ^A.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  One  witness  hasjstated  '^  a  portion  of  the  Island  is  of  the  Bed  Sand- 
stone formation  ;  the  sea  has  made  large  holes  of  the  nature  of  caves 
into  it,  and  snow  which  has  drifted  and  ioe  which  has  formed  in  these 
places  in  winter,  are  found  there  until  the  whole  of  the  summer."  Is  thai 
correct  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  it  is  not  utilized  for  the  freezing  of  herring. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  snow  and  ice  are  not  found  there  t — A.  I  think 
that  you  misunderstand  me ;  do  yoo  think  that  they  would  have  a  nat- 
ural supply  of  snow  and  ice  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  up  to  September  t 
What  I  say  is,  that  the  herring  fishery  commences  at  the  Magdalen 
Islands  daring  the  last  week  in  April,  aud  that  what  we  know  as  the 
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frozen-fish  business  cannot  be  followed  there,  where  the  herring  are  not 
caught  in  the  winter  season. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say,  that  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
frozeu-berring  bnsiness  is  a  winter  fishery  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tben  do  you  or  do  you  not  know,  that  at  the  time  herring  are  at 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  tbere  is  also  to  be  found  natural  supplies  of  snow 
and  ice  with  which  to  freeze  those  herring  which  are  caught  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  and  preserve  them  t — A.  To  preserve  them 
would  be  a  better  term ;  you  cannot  freeze  them  then. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  snow  and  ice  are  to  be 
foundy  with  which  the  herring  there  caught  can  be  preserved  T — A. 
Most  decidedly  I  do ;  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  New  Orleans, 
where  snow  and  ice  can  be  had  for  preserving  fish. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  at  the  Magdalen 
Islands  is  to  be  found  a  supply  of  snow  and  ice  any  more  than  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  New  Orleans  or  anywhere  else  f — A.  It  would  cost 
more,  of  course,  to  take  it  to  New  Orleans  ]  but  at  the  time  the  herring 
fishery  is  prosecuted  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  the  weather  is  not  such 
as  will  produce  frozen  fish  such  as  we  understand  them  to  be  in  com- 
merce. 

Q.  Are  facilities  to  be  had  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  for  preserving 
fish  there  taken  ? — A.  Decidedly  so ;  very  great  facilities  in  this  rela- 
tion exist  during  the  summer  months. 

Q.  And  those  facilities  consist  of  snow  and  ice  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  fish  caught  in  the  winter  are  sent  to  the  United  States! 
Explain  how  this  is  done. — A.  The  fish  are  caught  and  spread  out,  be- 
ing divided  so  that  the  air.will  get  to  them.  During  the  cold  winter 
nights  they  are  frozen  solidly  through,  and  in  that  state  they  are  taken 
in  bulk  to  the  different  markets.  Strange  to  say,  they  will  keep  for  a 
great  length  of  time  without  packing,  and  the  less  ice  placed  among 
them  the  better. 

Q.  Explain  how  they  take  herring  and  preserve  them  for  bait  during 
the  snmmer. — A.  They  are  then  taken  and  packed  in  ice. 

Q.  And  anow  f — A.  Snow  will  not  do  for  the  purpose.  Snow  supplies 
too  much  liquid  to  be  suitable  for  such  preservation. 

Q.  ice  must  be  used  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  bait  used  being  chiefly  herring  and  squid ;  would 
not  frozen  herring  do  T — A.  Yes ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  them  long 
enough. 

Q.  Until  what  season  of  the  year  will  they  do  T — ^A.  They  will  not  do 
after  the  middle  of  April. 

Q.  Tben  they  can  nse  salt  fish  and  bait  packed  in  ice  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  their  using  menhaden  as  baitf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  good  bait  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  through  the  season  f — A.  No.    This  is  salt  bait. 

Q.  How  late  do  you  consider  them  to  be  good  Y — A.  They  are  not 
good  while  you  can  procure  fresh  bait.  No  fisherman  will  use  salt  bait 
when  he  can  use  fresh  bait,  at  any  price ;  that  is  my  experience.  Men- 
haden are  used  during  the  scarcity  of  fresh  bait. 

Q.  Do  they  use  them  to  a  certain  extent  during  any  other  season  T — 
A.  They  are  kept  as  a  stand-by  on  board  of  the  vessels. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  the  cod-fishery 
was  pursued  in  former  times? — A.  During  the  bounty  period  American 
fishermen  would  fit  out  for  a  four-months'  trip,  taking  an  enormous 
quantity  of  clams,  pogies,  and  menhaden.    A  large  bounty  was  given 
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them  by  the  United  States  Government ;  they  went  on  the  Grand  Banks, 
laid  there  for  four  months,  and  then  retarned  home. 

Q«  Did  they  then  use  any  fi-e^h  bait  at  all  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
fresh  bait  was  then  known. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  was  the  cod-fishery  thns  carried  on  ? — A.  It 
was  so  prosecuted  long  before  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  during  the  last  200  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  is  very  possible  that  the  cod  would  not  escape  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen,  if  they  had  to  use  that  bait  again  f — A.  The  advance  of 
improvement  in  the  fishing  business  has  killed  that  kind  of  bait. 

Q.  And  is  not  seining  likely  to  supersede  all  other  modes  of  fishingf^ 
A.  Seining  will  destroy  the  fishery  in  the  end. 

Q.  But,  as  a  means  of  fishing,  it  is  likely  to  supersede  all  other  ways 
of  fishing! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  any  difficulty  experienced  in  using  seines  on  the  Bankst— 
A.  God  can  never  be  caught  there  in  seines.  They  are  not  a  schooling 
fish ;  every  one  goes  on  his  own  hook.  We  do  seine  for  cod  ou  the 
Labrador  coast,  where  they  are  known  to  school ;  this  is  done  while 
they  keep  along  the  shore^  but  it  is  the  only  time  when  it  is  known  to 
be  possible. 

Q.  Suppose  that  you  put  a  fence  around  all  your  coasts,  and  ports, 
and  harbors,  so  that  no  American  could  get  there  to  fish  at  all,  and  that 
in  return  the  Americans  were  spiteful  enough  to  close  their  own  markets 
to  your  fishermen,  would  Halifax  then  grow  as  yon  have  described?— 
A.  We  would  then  be  thrown  entirely  on  our  own  resources,  and  we 
would  have  the  four  millions  residing  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  de- 
pend on  for  a  market 

Q.  Would  not  that  answer  just  as  wellf — A.  Not  as  well  as  a  market 
of  io  millions. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Did  you  understand  the  permanent  trade  to  which  Mr.  Foster  al- 
luded to  be  the  trade  for  eight  years  t  Do  you  consider  that  there  coold 
be  any  permanent  investment  of  American  capital  here  except  a  treaty 
was  negotiated  for  a  very  much  longer  period  than  eight  years  t^A. 
Most  certainly  not.  No  prudent  man  would  change  his  business  with 
only  an  eight  years'  prospect  before  him;  this, was  the  case  even  daring 
the  ten  years  of  the  Heciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  The  information  which  we  are  getting  from  you  now,  and  which 
the  Gommission  wish  to  have  on  this  subject,  relates  to  the  privilege  it 
is  to  the  people  of  the  Gnited  States  to  have  access  to  our  fisheries  for 
these  eight  years ;  this  is  the  only  question  we  are  discussing;  and  you 
do  not  consider  that  we  would  be  benefited  if  the  Gloucester  people 
moved  over  to  our  shores  ? — A.  I  do  not  see  that  we  would  be. 

Q.  During  this  treaty  of  eight  years  ?-^A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  think  that  they  would  build  up  establishments  and 
towns  here  f — ^A.  Not  during  the  existence  of  a  treaty  for  only  eight 
years.  . 

Q.  What  you  mean  ijs,  that  they  could  run  their  vessels  in  here  t— A 
Yes ;  and  utilize  our  means  of  conveyance. 

Q.  With  regard  to  landing  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  do  you  unde^ 
stand  that  the  Americans  had  a  right  to  land  there  previous  to  the 
Washington  Treaty  t — A.  I  thought  that  these  islands  came  under  the 
same  jurisdiction  with  our  own  provinces. 

Q.  You  consider  that  their  right  to  laud  there  for  ice  or  snow,  as  for 
anything  else  they  require^  in  order  to  carry  on  the  fishery,  is  obtaioed 
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under  this  treaty  T — A.  Yes ;  these  islands  are  incladed  in  the  same  ar- 
rangement with  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  Yen  were  asked  something  about  a  very  long  and  a  veryhigh 
fence ;  bat  if  the  Americans  were  confined  to  their  rights  under  the  pre- 
vious treaty,  and  if  they  were  practically  and  effectually  restricted  from 
csoming  within  the  three-mile  limit  to  fish,  do  you  think  that  this  would 
be  au  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to  usY — A.  O,  certainly  it  would 
be  an  advantage.  It  would  assuredly  build  up  the  fishery  interests  of 
these  provinces. 

Q.  If  the  American  vessels  were  absolutely  shut  out  from  the  three- 
mile  limit  you  do  not  think  that  they  would  engage  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  fisheries  at  all  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  said  something  to  you  al)out  the  possibility  of  the 
Americans,  from  spite  or  some  other  motive,  imposing  a  very  heavy 
duty  on  our  fish ;  but  where  would  they  obtain  their  mackerel  if  this 
was  done  from  spite,  provided  this  could  enter  into  any  such  question 
at  all  T — A.  They  would  get  their  mackerel,  if  they  got  it  outside  of  their 
own  waters  at  all,  from  these  provinces.  The  duty  of  $2  a  barrel,  im- 
posed on  it  at  one  time  by  them,  did  not  prevent  such  shipments. 

Q.  Where  do  the  American  fishermen  have  to  go  for  mackerel?  As- 
suming that  they  were  to  have  their  mackerel  fresh  during  the  summer 
and  the  autumn,  bow  would  they  supply  the  enormous  demand  for  itT — 
A.  Their  own  supply  would  be  drawn  from  their  own  waters  if  they  were 
excluded  from  our  waters. 

Q.  Have  they  sufficient  in  their  own  waters  to  supply  the  demand? — 
A.  Sometimes  sufficient  mackerel  all  told  are  not  caught  to  supply  the 
demand.  This  depends  on  the  catch.  I  think  that  their  catch  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Wonld  it  be  possible  for  them  to  impose  a  duty  on  mackerel  enter- 
ing the  United  States  which  they  would  not  have  to  pay  themselves? — 
A.  If  they  were  entirely  excluded  from  fishing  in  British  waters  I  think 
that  they  would  have  to  pay  any  ordinary  duty  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar oost  of  the  fish. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  There  never  has  been  a  duty  imposed  on  fresh  fish  in  your  mem- 
ory ? — A.  The  fresh-fish  business  is  entirely  a  new  one. 

Q.  There  never  has  been  a  duty  levied  on  it? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  considerable  amount  of  fresh  mackerel  sent 
to  the  United  States  from  these  provinces  t — ^A.  That  is  a  new  business. 

Q.  It  is  done  chiefly  by  railway  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Prior  to  railroading,  was  it  possible  to  do  this  business? — A.  Yes; 
large  quantities  were  sent  by  steamer  to  New  York  and  Boston. 

Q*  How  were  the  fish  preserved  ? — A.  They  were  boxed  in  ice. 

Q.  Were  they  got  through  in  good  condition  ? — A  Yes.  Mackerel 
or  any  other  fish  will  keep  safely  for  a  fortnight  if  boxed  in  ice.  This 
is  the  case  with  salmon. 

Q.  And  mackerel  will  keep  as  well  as  salmon? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that 
salmon  are,  perhaps,  the  most  tender  fish  we  have. 

Q.  What  did  I  understand  you  to  say  about  contemplating  going  into 
the  fresh-fish  business  ? — A.  I  think  that  an  opportunity  for  doing  a  very 
profitable  fresh-fish  business  from  this  port  is  now  presented. 

Q.  And  yon  are  contemplating  going  into  it  ?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  not  going  to  wait  eight  years  before  doing  so  ? — A.  I  am 
not  an  American. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  you  can  safely  eagage  in  the  business  of  send* 
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iDg  fresh  fish  to  the  United  States  f — A.  Yes;  becaase  I  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  securiug  the  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit,  and  of  railway 
comrnQnication,  whatever  treaties  may  say. 

Q.  And  do  yon  expect  to  supply  the  American  market  with  mack- 
erel ? — A.  That  would  be  a  part  of  the  business. 

Q.  How  would  you  send  them  T — A.  By  rail  altogether,  packed  in  ice, 
except  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  snpply  some  seaport  towns  la  tbe 
StatiCS. 

Q.  Where  would  yon  find  your  shipping  places  in  the  States  t— A  I 
would  ship  directly  to  the  American  market  from  here. 

Q.  Where  tot — ^A.  To  the  whole  West — Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  &o.;  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  them. 

Q.  And  what  kinds  of  fish  do  you  intend  to  send  there  Y-— A.  All 
kinds  of  fresh  fish ;  even  lobsters.  A  very  large  business  is  to  be  dooe 
from  this  province  in  fresh  lobsters  packed  in  ice. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  this  business  is  tolerably  independent  of  aoj 
treaty  ? — A.  It  can  be  done  by  us,  if  we  are  not  crowded  off  the  groaud 
by  American  fishermen. 

Q.  There  will  be  no  duty  for  eight  years,  and  at  the  end  of  eight 
years  you  fancy  that  duty  will  not  hurt  you  f — A.  There  is  no  duty 
imposed  on  fresh  fish,  and  there  never  has  been. 

Q.  But  there  may  be,  I  suppose  T — A.  Tes.  I  would  expect  to  draw 
my  supplies  very  largely  in  this  business  from  American  fishermen ;  it 
would  be  to  their  interest  to  come  here. 

Q.  Does  not  all  that  depend  on  having  the  freedom  of  the  fishery  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  freedom  of  the  markets  t— A. 
Most  decidedly  it  does. 

Q.  And  it  will  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  parties  ! — A  Yoa 
may  make  any  treaty  or  impose  any  tax  yoa  like,  but  trade  will  find  its 
own  level. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  an  nnjust  exclusion  can  effect  it?  Cannot 
duties  graded  from  prohibition  to  a  low  duty  do  so  ? — A.  Trade  will 
naturally  find  its  own  level ;  of  course,  a  wall  of  tariff  will  exclude  it 

Q.  You  never  have  thought  of  goiug  into  the  business  you  mention 
until  within  the  last  year  f — A.  I  have  thought  of  it  since  our  railway 
facilities  for  communication  with  America  have  improved. 

Q.  Do  yon  labor  under  the  impression  that  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween the  rights  possessed  by- Americaus  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  to  the  Washington  Treaty  f — A.  I  always  thongbt 
that  the  Magdalen  Islands  came  under  the  same  restrictions  in  common 
with  our  own  province. 

Q.  You  have  testified  under  the  impression  that  the  Americans  ac- 
quired new  rights  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  by  this  treaty  T — A.  Yes. 

No.  26. 

John  Stapleton;  64  years  of  age ;  hotel  keeper,  and  formerly  a  fish- 
erman, Port  Hawkesbnry,  Gape  Breton,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fishing 
business  ? — Answer.  I  went  fishing  very  young ;  it  is  about  36  years 
since  I  went  for  the  first  time. 

Q.  Ton  have  had  about  36  years'  acquaintance  with  the  fisheries  t— A 
Yes. 
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Q.  And  yoar  acqaaintance  with  the  basiness  has  oontinned  more  or 
lesH  ever  since  f — A.  I  was  fishiniz:  from  that  time  till  1851. 

Q.  You  were  actually  engaged  in  fishing  daring  that  time  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  since  then  yon  have  lived  in  Port  Hawkesbnry  f — A.  Yes ; 
and  have  been  in  the  coasting  trade, 

Q.  Yon  were  fishing  from  year  to  year  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  connected  with  the  basiness  all  the  time  f — A,  I  kept 
np  my  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  When  you  commenced  fishing  36  years  ago,  in  what  branch  of  the 
business  were  you  engaged  T — A.  In  cod  fishing. 

Q.  Did  yoo  continue  in  that  basiness  daring  a  number  of  years  f — A. 
I  so  fished  for  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  fish — American  or  British  Y — ^A.  I  went  in 
an  American  vessel. 

Q.  Where  did  you  prosecute  the  cod  fishery  f— A.  In  North  Bay. 

Q.  Where  is  North  Bay  f — A.  We  call  it  North  Bay  after  yon  go  to 
the  northward  of  Port  Hood,  in  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  t — A.  We  fished  across  to  North  Gape,  and  off 
North  Cape  in  shoal  water. 

Q.  You  call  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  North  Bay  t— A.  We  call  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  North  Bay. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  years  1836,  1837,  and  1838  Y— A.  Yes ; 
along  there. 

Q.  You  were  in  an  American  vessel  at  the  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  fished  off  North  Oape,  Prince  Edward  Island  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  close  to  the  shoreY — A.  About  two  miles  or  one  mile  and  a 
half.    We  were  in  shoal  water  fishing  in  the  spring  school. 

Q.  The  bulk  of  the  cod  are  caught  outside  of  three  miles  from  the 
shore  Y — A.  They  catch  them  on  the  Banks  in  trawls.  - 

Q.  When  you  were  fishing  you  caught  them  inside  the  limit! — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  the  boats  caught  them  inside  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  quintals  did  yon  get! — A.  I  think  the  last  year  I  was 
fishing  for  cod  we  got  600  quintals. 

Q.  That  was  a  good  catch  Y — ^A.  Yes;  for  the  size  of  the  vessel;  we 
had  only  six  hands  on  board. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  1839  Y— A.  I  went  to  the  States  and  fished 
off  the  American  coast  and  in  the  gulf  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  mackerel  in  American  waters  Y — A.  We  got 
them  on  George's  Bank. 

Q.  That  is  150  miles  from  the  American  shore  Y — A.  Yes ;  we  mostly 
fished  there  in  summer. 

Q.  J>o  yon  fish  off  the  American  coast  or  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Y — A. 
We  fished  on  Middle  Bank  in  the  fall ;  it  is  half-way  between  Cape  Ann 
and  Cape  God. 

Q.  Where  did  the  fieet  catch  fish  there— as  dose  to  the  shore  as  in 
North  Bay  Y — A.  They  caught  them  inshore.  There  are  boats  fishing 
there.    I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  the  larger  vessels  go  outside. 

Q.  Where  did  you  then  go  Y — A.  I  fished  on  George's  Bank. 

Q.  And  the  vessels  that  usually  fished  with  you,  where  did  they  go  Y — 
A.  A  big  fleet  would  be  out  on  George's,  Middle,  and  Jeffrey's  Banks, 
and  Cashes'  Ledge,  and  around  there.    Small  vessels  would  fish  inshore. 

Q.  Did  yon  find  those  waters  prolific  in  fish  Y — A.  About  300  barrels 
in  a  season  wonld  be  a  pretty  good  catch. 

Q.  Yon  are  now  speaking  of  George's  Bank  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  does  the  season  last  Y — A.  We  used  to  get  cod  dnring 
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the  first  part  of  the  season,  and  we  fished  for  mackerel  when  they  got 
fat. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  continne  to  fish  in  an  American  vessel 
off  the  American  coast  T — A.  About  three  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  ? — A.  The  last  year  we  were  fishing  ofi 
there,  we  went  to  George's  Bank,  the  usual  ground.  We  could  not  find 
any  fish  there,  and  we  then  came  down  to  North  Bay.  We  fished  off 
Tracadie  on  the  north  shore  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  aDchored 
there.    We  went  very  close  inshore  and  got  about  150  barrels. 

Q.  That  was  off  St.  Peter's,  Prince  Edward  Island! — A.  Yes;  a 
storm  came  on  and  we  went  into  the  harbor  and  afterward  came  oat 

Q.  In  what  vessel  were  you  there  f — A.  In  the  Tasso,  of  Lockeport, 
Captain  Storey. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  land  were  you  when  you  caught  those  150  bar- 
rels t — A.  About  one  mile ;  we  were  right  off  the  harbor.  We  did  very 
well  there.  The  fleet  afterward  gathered  round  and  kind  of  broke  np 
the  school.  We  went  from  there  to  Margaree  Island,  and  anchored  at 
night  under  the  island'.  The  whole  fleet  was  there,  and  cutters  wereoa 
the  coast.  At  that  time  we  were  about  giving  up  and  deciding  to  go 
home.  In  the  morning  pretty  early,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  we  sprang 
up  the  vessel  and  all  hands  went  fishing.  A  catter  came  down  to  the 
island  from  Port  Hood  that  night. 

Q.  The  cutters  were  there  t — A.  Yes,  at  the  time. 

Q.  This  was  in  1841 1 — A.  I  think  so.  We  were  Ashing  when  a  cat- 
ter came  round  the  point  and  fired  a  shot. 

Q.  The  catter  caught  you  in  the  actt — A.  Tes;  there  were  aboat20 
or  30  vessels  on  the  grounds.  They  were  close  inshore ;  a  namber  cat 
their  cables  and  cleared  off;  the  cutter  took  five  vessels.  Some  wbo 
were  farther  out  hauled  to  and  were  taken,  while  many  of  those  closer 
Id  escaped ;  the  cutter  would  not  have  taken  so  many  vessels  if  they  had 
not  hauled  to.  I  afterward  went  to  the  States,  settled  up  my  business, 
came  home,  and  bought  a  little  vessel  of  my  own. 
i  Q.  How  close  were  you  to  the  land  when  the  cutter  came  f  ^A.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore. 

Q;  You  made  a  large  haul  of  fishT — A.  I  suppose  we  would  have 
made  a  large  haul  if  the  cutter  had  not  come. 

Q.  All  the  vessels  were  close  inshore  t — A.  Yes ;  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island. 

Q.  Then  you  went  fishing  in  your  own  vessel,  a  British  vessel  t— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  prosecute  fishing  in  your  vessels  t— A. 
Three  years.    I  owned  the  Gannet,  Harp,  and  Elizabeth  Ellen. 

Q.  Over  how  many  years  did  that  extend  T — A.  I  think  up  to  1851. 

Q.  Did  you  do  pretty  well  in  these  vessels  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  did  pretty 
well.  I  did  so  well  I  thought  I  would  knock  off  and  go  ioto  the  trading 
business,  and  then  I  put  my  foot  into  it 

Q.  During  the  whole  number  of  years  yon  were  in  the  business  in 
American  vessels  and  in  your  own  vessels,  where  did  you  fish  f— A.  I 
fished  pretty  much  all  over  the  bay. 

Q.  Name  the  places.  Were  you  in  Bay  Ghalenrs  f  ^A.  Yes ;  we  fished 
from  East  Point  up  toward  Georgetown,  and  from  that  by  the  north  side 
of  the  island  to  North  Gape. 

Q.  You  fished  along  the  island  t — A.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island 
there  is  a  good  fishing  ground,  and  also  from  North  Gape  to  WestUapef 

Q.  You  fished,  then,  on  the  northwest  of  the  island  f — ^A.  Bight  in- 
shore, near  the  land.    And  also  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Brunswick  to 
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EscainiDac  and  Point  Miscoa,  and  from  Point  Miscon  by  Shippegan,  and 
from  that  to  Paspebiac  and  Port  Daniel  and  down  to  Oaspe,  aronnd 
Bonaventure  Island  and  as  far  as  Gape  Bozier. 

Q.  Dnring  this  time  yoa  were  bronghtintofullcontactwith  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  t — A.  Yes ;  always. 

Q.  And  did  the  American  fleet  fish  at  the  same  places  as  yon  did  I — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Dnring  these  many  years,  how  far  trom  the  shore  were  fish  gen- 
erally taken  f — A.  The  fish  were  always  some  way  or  other  inshore ;  we 
always  fished  inshore. 

Q.  Take  Bay  Ghaleurs,  for  instance;  where  did  yon  find  fish  there? — 
A.  Inshore. 

Q.  Did  yoafind  many  in  thecenterof  thebay  f — ^A.  We  never  thought 
of  fishing  in  the  center  of  the  bay.  We  fished  on  either  the  north  or 
south  side  of  the  bay. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  catch  of  fish  do  yon  think  is  taken 
inshore  t  I  snppose  some  are  canght  outside  on  banks  Bradley  and  Or- 
phan f — A.  O,  yes  ;  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  quantity 
of  fish  taken  inshore  and  offshore. 

Q.  You  have  had  conversation  with  American  captains  about  it  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  with  the  officers  of  cntters  T — A.  Yes.  I  have  talked  it  over 
with  everybody. 

Q.  It  has  bc^n  a  matter  of  general  discnssion  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  result  f — A.  The  result  is  that,  I  think — I  may  be 
wrong  and  I  may  be  right — that  three-fourths  of  the  fish  are  caught  in- 
shore. 

Q.  That  is  of  mackerel  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  regards  your  own  catch,  what  do  you  think  is  the  proportion? — 
A.  I  canght  all  mine  inshore. 

Q.  Yon  never  caught  any  outride  of  the  three-mile  limit? — A.  No; 
never  any  outside. 

Q.  In  1851, 1  think  you  said  you  were  fishing  T — A.  That  was  the  last 
year  I  was  fishing. 

Q.  That  was  the  year  of  the  great  gale  T — A.  I  was  in  Tracadie,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  at  that  time.  I  went  in  there  on  the  night 
of  the  gale. 

Q.  You  got  clear  T — A.  Yes ;  I  was  after  going  out  of  the  bay.  We 
had  made  two  trips ;  I  went  in  for  the  third  trip,  and  was  there  one 
day,  and  then  made  for  Tracadie,  intending  to  fish  off  there;  coming 
in  at  night  and  going  out  in  the  day  fishing. 

Q.  After  the  gale,  did  yon  abandon  fishing  for  the  season  f — A.  I 
fished  ten  days  after  ihe  gale.  I  assisted  to  bury  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors, who  had  been  lost,  on  the  island,  and  afterward  went  to  Margaree 
Island. 

Q.  That  is  off  Gape  Breton  f — A.  Yes.  I  thought  I  would  make  one 
push  more  to  complete  the  trip  before  going  home.  The  cutters  were 
in  the  bay  at  the  time ;  because  I  recollect  that  at  Magdalen  Island  I 
saw  a  schooner  from  Gloucester.  I  asked  the  captain  if  he  had  caught 
any  mackerel ;  he  said,  <<  No,"  for  he  thought  I  might  be  a  spy ;  but  I 
saw  from  a  streak  in  the  water  that  mackerel  were  there. 

Q.  You  came  to  the  conclusion  that  mackerel  were  there  f — A.  Yes } 
and  anchored. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  f — A.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  was 
the  same  old  place  where  the  vessels  had  previously  cut  their  cables. 
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Tbe  next  day  it  was  blowing ;  bat  it  was  not  long  before  fifty  sail  were 
there. 

Q.  All  American  vessels ? — A.  Yes ;  I  leebowed  the  Tillage  Belle, 
of  Gloucester,  Captain  Harvey  (he  had  100  barrels  on  deck  at  the  time), 
and  took  90  barrels  oat  of  the  same  school. 

Q.  Did  all  the  fifty  vessels  fish  within  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  of  tbe 
shore  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  all  get  good  catches  f — A.  Some,  who  had  been  flshiDg 
before  in  the  bay,  finished  their  trips  by  12  o'clock,  and  haaled  their 
colors  for  home. 

Q.  Did  every  one  of  the  fifty  vessels  get  a  fall  fare  t — A.  They  pretty 
well  filled  ap  by  that  time;  some  remained  afterwards.  I  remained  till 
I  got  180  barrels.  I  got  90  wash-barrels  that  day,  and  made  it  ISO 
barrels  before  I  left. 

Q.  In  the  same  place  Y — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Yon  all  got  fares  there  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Near  Margaree  Y — A.  Yes ;  close  inshore  and  aronnd  Gheticamp. 

Q.  What  price  did  yon  get  for  year  fish  T — A.  I  sold  them  next  spring 
in  Boston,  to  Messrs.  Snow  &  Bich,  for  $21  and  $22  per  barrel.  I 
brought  the  crew  oat  in  the  fall  before. 

Q.  Yoa  have  spoken  of  50  vessels  being  here  and  50  vessels  there ;  what 
was  the  number  of  the  American  fleet  in  1851 T — A.  I  think,  in  1851— it 
woald  be  hard  to  recollect  the  number — ^it  would  be  over  three  baa- 
dred  vessels. 

Q.  Near  Margaree  T — A.  No;  but  at  and  about  and  along  Bast  Point, 
there  were  ail  300  of  sail  at  the  time  of  the  American  gale. 

Q.  Bat  about  how  many  vessels  did  the  fleet  in  the  gulf  that  year 
comprise  T — A.  I  don't  remember  how  many  were  there. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  three  hundred  sail  at  one  time  in  the  bay  t— A. 
Yes ;  at  Port  Hood  at  one  time. 

Q.  You  are  not  able  to  state  the  number  of  the  fleet  in  the  bay  1— A. 
No. 

Q.  As  3^ou  have  been  a  practical  fisherman  I  wish  to  ask  yoa  what 
the  average  catch  of  the  fleet  would  be.  Can  you  state  that  f — A.  For 
a  year  Y 

Q.  Yes ;  or  any  number  of  years.  Of  course,  only  during  tbe  time 
you  were  fishing. — A.  ThQ  number  of  barrels?  I  suppose  it  would  be 
an  average  Of  ^0  or  600  barrels.  That  is  what  we  generally  ooder- 
stand.  Some  used  to  get  three  trips.  I  have  known  some  to  get  three 
trips. 

Q.  On  that  three-trip  question,  what  proportion  would  make  three 
trips  ? — A.  I  venture  to  say  one-fourth  of  the  fleet.  They  would  bring 
in  two  trips  to  the  strait  and  ship  them  in  coasters  or  laud  them  there, 
and  the  third  trip  they  would  take  on  themselves. 

Q.  That  is  to  save  the  time  of  going  home  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  this  present  year  have  you  taken  any  notice  of  the  fleet 
passing  through  the  Oat  of  Ganso  T — A.  I  have  taken  notice.  I  have 
not  been  interested  in  it.  I  did  not  take  as  much  notice  as  if  I  had 
known 

Q.  That  we  were  going  to  call  you  t — A.  Yes ;  but  I  hear  the  Ameri- 
can captains.  A  great  many  of  them  call  at  my  place  at  our  harbor, 
and  I  have  a  way  of  seeing  them.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  great  many 
of  them.  They  do  not  flnd  any  flsh  on  their  own  shore  this  year.  We 
And  a  great  many  of  these  seiners  come  down.  The  way  we  know  them 
to  be  seiners  is  that  they  tow  their  seines. 

Q.  Have  they  more  boats  than  usual  t — A.  Yes.    I  was  speaking  to 
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ODe  captain  there,  seeing  that  he  had  a  great  number  of  dories,  and  I 
asked  what  he  was  doing  with  them.  He  said  that  they  found  that  the 
mackerel  was  close  inshore }  that  they  coald  not  get  in  for  them  with 
the  vessel,  and  were  going  to  use  dories. 

Q.  They  find  them  so  close  in  that  they  take  dories  to  enable  them 
to  catch  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  all  the  fleet  pass  through  the  gut  that  go  to  the  bay  t — A.  "So. 

Q.  How  do  they  gof — A.  Some  of  them  go  around  Scatari,  and  up  off 
Flint  Island.  They  have  very  fine  fishing  along  that  coast  off  Cape 
Smoky  and  Aspy  Bay.    Aspy  Bay  is  rather  a  fine  fishing  ground. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  gut  at  all  ? — A.  No.  If 
they  are  going  to  Magdalen  Islands  or  anywhere  there  they  often  go 
this  way  (pointing  on  the  map  to  course  outside  of  the  island  of  Gape 
Breton). 

Q.  I  understand  that  a  number  go  that  way  f — A.  Yes ;  some  go  to 
Sydney. 

Q.  Then  it  is  only  a  portion  that  go  through  the  gut  f — A.  Yes.  In 
clear  weather  they  find  the  Strait  of  Ganso  very  handy  to  go  through, 
hat  if  it  is  not  clear  weather  they  go  round,  many  of  them.  I  have 
known  several  captains  tell  me,  when  they  were  coming  home  through 
the  gut,  that  they  had  gone  around  outside. 

Q.  It  depends  upon  the  weather  to  a  large  extent  t — A.  Yes.  If  a 
man  does  not  want  any  fitting  out,  instead  of,  perhaps,  having  to  beat 
up  the  strait,  he  might  run  down  the  eastern  shore  of  Gape  Breton  and 
be  on  the  fishing  grounds  at  once. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  been  living  for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  at  Port 
Hawkesbury;  is  there  bait  caught  there  f  Is  that  a  good  harbor  for 
catching  squid  f — A.  Yes ;  they  are  getting  into  it  now  for  a  few  years 
back.  It  is  only  lately  that  they  have  found  those  squid  there — two  or 
three  years. 

Q.  What  do  they  use  that  bait  for  t — A.  For  trawling  on  the  banks. 

Q.  For  cod  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  Americans  been  there  catching  these  squid  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  yourself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Numbers  of  them  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  seen  with  your  own  eyes  ! — A.  This  year  t 
I  suppose  15  or  20  sail  ^  last  year  about  25  or  30  sail ;  and  partly  the 
year  before.  They  come  in  and  anchor,  and  pht  two  men  in  a  dory,  and 
scatter  over  the  harbor.  They  are  at  it  night  and  day.  In  the  night 
they  have  a  lantern,  and  the  squid  come  around  and  are  caught.  In 
two  or  three  days  they  have  got  their  bait,  and  away  they  go  to  the 
Banks. 

Q.  Where  do  the  trawlers  get  their  bait,  all  of  them  T — A.  The  whole 
of  them  t  Well,  they  get  their  bait  on  all  parts  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
shore ;  that  is,  when  they  can't  get  squid  on  the  banks.  There  is  only 
a  certain  season  on  the  Grand  Bank  that  the  squid  are  there.  When 
it  is  there  they  get  it  there,  but  when  they  cannot  they  come  inshore 
and  get  it.  They  either  buy  herring  or  mackerel,  or  they  catch  squid. 
Whatever  they  can  get  by  catching  or  buying  they  put  in  ice  and  then 
go  back. 

Q.  Why  cannot  they  prosecute  the  bank  fishery  without  this  ? — A. 
Well,  the  fish  won't  bite  without  something. 

Q.  Gannoc  they  bring  these  from  their  own  country  T — A.  Yes;  that 
is  all  very  true.  It  may  be  that  the  first  trip,  when  they  went  from 
home,  they  had  bait ;  but  that  will  last  for  only  one  or  two  baitings. 

44  F 
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Aud  if  they  cannot  ^et  bait  on  the  Bank  then  they  have  to  haul  ap  their 
anchor  and  get  it  inshore. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  necessary  for  them  then  to  bay  bait  from  yoaT— A. 
Well,  the  salt  bait  will  not  catch  the  fish  while  there  is  other  bait  there. 

Q.  For  trawling  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  fresh  fish  t— A. 
Yes^  if  it  was  not  necessary  they  wonld  not  come. 

Q.  And  besides  the  bait  they  must  have  ice  f — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  Do  large  numbers  get  it  f — ^A.  Yes ;  a  good  many  go  into  5ew- 
foandland  shore  and  get  herring.  The  rest  come  to  oor  shore:  the 
nearest  place  they  can  get. 

Q.  Without  it  they  could  not  prosecute  the  cod  fishery  at  allf— A.  Not 
to  any  success. 

Q.  19 ow,  as  to  the  American  coast-fishing;  have  you  ever  known 
of  any  British  vessels  going  there  to  catch  mackerel  f — A.  I  heard  tell 
of  one. 

Q.  We  have  been  chasing  that  one  now  for  a  long  time.  Can  you  give 
us  the  name  of  her  f — A.  TSo  ;  I  cannot. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  that  could  Y — A.  I  think  she  is  like  the 
"  Flying  Dutchman." 

Q.  Would  you  yourself  like  to  invest  money  fitting  out  for  that  fish- 
ery f — A.  I  would  have  no  chance. 

Q.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  talk  about  it  at  all  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  It  is  not  feasible  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Supposing  the  Americans  were  not  allowed  to  fish  within  3  miles 
of  the  coast,  could  they  make  any  fist  of  fishing  in  the  gulf  f— A.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  continue  it. 

Q.  Just  give  us  your  candid  opinion. — A.  My  candid  opinion  woald 
be  that  they  would  not  send  vessels  for  more  than  one  or  two  years  be- 
fore they  would  give  it  up  altogether. 

Q.  It  wonld  not  pay  then  T — ^A.  It  would  not  pay.  They  want  all  the 
privileges  they  can  get  before  it  pays. 

Q.  You  don't  think  the  American  owners  of  these  vessels  wonld  send 
them  T — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  failure. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  have,  for  a  good  many  years,  been  upon  the  American  coast  Y— 
A.  Yes ;  I  was  a  few  years  fishing  there. 

Q.  Now,  I  suppose  it  is  true,  then,  is  it  not,  that  all  the  American 
coast,  from  Barnstable,  Provincetown,  and  all  the  way  up  to  Boston, 
and  from  there  down  the  coast  of  Maine,  there  are  a  great  many  boats 
engaged  in  the  day  and  night  fishing  for  mackerel  and  other  fish  T— A 
That  is  called  the  inside  fleet.    Yes. 

Q.  That  is  difl^rent  from  the  vessels  that  do  the  outside  fiishingT— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  inside  fleet  very  large  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for 
instance  f — A.  Well,  yes ;  I  have  seen  them  coming  out  of  Province- 
town. 

Q.  Take  Gloucester.  When  there  is  mackerel  close  inshore,  have  joa 
not  seen  them  by  hundreds  Y — ^A.  Sail-boats  f    Yes,  I  have  seen  them. 

Q.  By  hundreds  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  large  are  those  boats  that  do  this  day  fishiog  f  They  are 
boats  mostly,  are  they  not  f — A.  They  are  from  20  to  30  tons.  I  sap- 
pose  they  have  large  ones. 

Q.  Then  there  are  those  that  fit  out  to  be  gone  some  length  of  time, 
and  engage  in  deep-sea  fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  craft  did  you  go  in  f — ^A.  I  went  aboard  a  vessel 
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always.    I  went  in  a  vessel  and  went  to  George's  Banks.    We  went  for 
codfish  in  the  spring  and  mackerel  in  the  sammer. 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  been  fishing  for  mackerel  in  November  t — A.  We 
fished  on  Middle  Bank.  That  is  between  the  two  capes,  is  it  notf 
Rather  nearer  Gape  God,  perhaps. 

Q.  And  off  Gape  God  yoa  have  fished  f — A.  Yes;  I  con  Id  get  no  kind 
of  mackerel  in  November.    We  never  fished  about  Ghatham. 

Q.  Welly  on  Middle  Bank  and  inside  Gape  God,  the  mackerel  yoa  got 
there  were  very  good,  were  they  not  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  fat  and  large  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  it  yon  gave  np  fishing ;  that  is,  as  counsel  said,  as  a 
practical  fisherman  f — A.  Well,  in  1851. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  trading,  then,  26  years  f — A.  I  went  trading  and 
then  coasting.    Now  I  am  a  hotel  keeper. 

Q.  How  long  were  yoa  trading  t— A.  I  was  from  '51  to  '57,  aboat  6 
years. 

Q.  What  kind  of  trading  was  it  f — A.  I  would  bay  fish  and  sell 
goods. 

Q.  Did  yon  buy  baitf — A.  No;  I  bought  fish  salted  in  barrels.  If  I 
bought  the  fish  fresh  I  salted  them.    I  would  also  buy  them  salt. 

Q.  Where  did  you  send  your  fish  for  sale  ? — A.  Generally  to  Boston. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  codfish  f — A.  I  did  not  do  anything  with  cod. 

Q.  Did  yon  buy  American  bait  and  sell  it  again  to  your  own  peo- 
ple f — A.  No.  Those  fishermen  I  traded  with  were  fishing  with  nets 
along  the  coast    They  were  seiners. 

Q.  The  Americans  did  not  come  in  there  at  that  time  to  refit  f — A. 
Yes ;  but  I  was  not  in  that  business.    I  went  in  my  vessel. 

Q.  At  that  time,  when  yon  were  in  business,  they  used  to  refit  there f 
— A.  They  refitted  in  Port  Mnlgrave.  I  did  not  do  any  of  that  business. 
I  saw  it  going  on. 

Q.  They  used  to  land  their  cargoes  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Many  would  buy  their  barrels  tool — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  would  buy  their  bait  sometimes? — A.  They  would  buy  bait. 

Q.  Well,  you  went  fishing  in  vessels  off  the  coast  here.  I  do  not 
mean  in  boats,  but  vessels  off  your  own  coast.  I  suppose  the  habits 
and  modes  of  fishing  in  British  and  American  vessels  are  the  same? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  not  hesitate  to  catch  where  an  American  vessel  was 
catching f — A.  No;  we  learned  that  trick  from  them. 

Q.  But  you  improved  on  itf — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  fair  trade, 
though. 

Q.  How  did  you  do  about  the  boats  that  were  outf  You  did  not  feel 
bound  to  keep  away  from  a  good  mackerel  catch  because  Americau 
boats  were  catching  there  T — A.  I  would  divide  the  school  with  them. 

Q.  And  with  an  offshore  wind  you  would  heave  to  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  a  little  danger  of  drifting  down  upon  them  f — ^A.  We 
could  always  manage  that 

Q.  They  could  manage  it  too  f — A.  O,  y^ ;  they  could  haul  up  the 
killock,  or  pay  out  more. 

Q.  There  is  no  grievance  about  that,  is  there  7 — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  Port  Hawkesbury  now  has  squid,  has  it  f — A.  Yes ;  it  comes 
off  there  in  the  spring. 

Q.  How  long  does  the  squid  last  there — how  many  weeks  f — A.  It 
will  come  in  maybe  a  week,  and  go  out  again,  and  be  away,  and  per- 
haps the  same  or  another  school  will  come  in  again  in  a  week's  time.    I 
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have  seen  tbem  go  asbore,  and  I  don't  believe  the  fishermen  ever  knew 
they  were  there  until  two  years  ago. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  season  are  the  sqaid  to  be  had  f — A.  In  Jaly  off 
and  on  to  the  latter  part  of  October.  The  time  is  qnite  uncertain.  Toa 
may  stay  a  week  inside  for  them,  and  go  away  without  them,  and  per- 
haps the  moment  you  are  gone  another  vessel  may  come  in  and  get 
them. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage,  suppose  there  is  no  vessel  there  when  tbej 
come  in  Y  Do  you  catch  and  keep  them  ? — A.  No ;  we  don't  bother  with 
them.  They  were  thinking  of  icing  them — that  is,  of  catching  a  lot 
and  putting  them  in  ice  to  keep,  until  a  vessel  came  in  and  wanted 
them.    But  it  has  not  been  done  yet. 

Q.  When  the  fishermen  buy  them  they  buy  them  fresh  and  ice 
tbem  ? — A.  Generally  when  they  are  in  they  catch  them ;  they  have 
squid-jigs. 

Q.  Whenever  they  catch  them  they  put  them  in  icef — A.  Yes; 
they  have  a  place  for  the  bait,  and  they  break  np  the  ice  and  put  it  oa 
them* 

No.  27. 

Michael  Wbatton,  of  Harrington,  Shelburne  Gonnty,  N.  S.,  ice  mer- 
chant, called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  Yon  live  at  Barrington,  Nova  Scotia T — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  close  to  Cape  Sable? — ^A.  Yes,  westward  of  Cape 
.Sable  8  or  10  miles. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  lived  there  f — A.  I  have  lived  on  the  island 
where  I  reside  now  about  21  years.  I  used  formerly  to  live  at  a  place 
near  that. 

Q.  You  have  been  acquainted  with  the  way  of  American  fishermen 
coming  in  for  bait  for  a  number  of  years  f — A.  Yes,  I  have  been  dealing 
with  them  now  for  several  years. 

Q.  Well,  before  you  did  deal  with  them,  did  you  know  their  ways  of 
coming  there  Y — A.  Yes,  sir,  they  came  there  occasionally  for  bait,  often, 
very  often :  these  vessels  that  fish  on  our  coast  around  Cape  SSable 
Island,  off  LaHave  Bank,  and  along  there* 

Q.  They  are  cod-fishers,  are  they  not  Y— A.  Partly.  There  are  some 
halibut  catchers. 

Q.  They  catch  halibut  and  cod  t — A.  Yes.  Freshhalibat  fishers,  1 
mean. 

Q.  That  is  chiefly  a  deep-sea  fishery,  is  it  nott — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  the  American  vessels,  engaged  in  that  fishery,  get 
bait  t — A.  They  generally  take  enough  from  home  to  last  them  a  trip, 
but  if  it  spoils  or  if  it  runs  out  then  they  calculate  to  take  a  fresh  sup- 
ply.   They  generally  get  that  from  us. 

Q.  They  get  their  fresh,  supply  where  t — A.  On  our  Nova  Sootian 
shore.    They  friequently  call  in  at  my  place  for  it. 

Q.  Do  they  get  ice  as  well  as  baitf — A.  Yes ;  they  very  often  get  ice. 
Last  year  I  supplied  them. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  they  sometimes  run  over  direct  from  Olooces- 
ter  without  bait  and  get  the  firnt  bait  heref — A.  Yes;  frequently.  I 
have  had  them  come  directly  from  there  without  any.  Captain  Arroget, 
from  Gloucester,  came  over  last  year  without  any  at  all.  I  think  be 
came  for  the  whole  season's  bait.    He  then  went  to  George's  Bank.   I 
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think  I  have  heard  him  say  he  found  it  better  to  do  so.  He  did  that 
quicker  thau  if  he  had  stopped  there  for  it.  He  was  fresh-halibut  fish- 
iD|r  in  deep  water. 

Q.  Do  uiauy  American  fishermen  come  in  the  coarse  of  the  season 
there  along  the  south  coast  T^  A.  Yes ;  they  are  coming  in  there  all  the 
time. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  do  they  generally  get  T — Av  Mackerel  in  the 
Hpring  and  herring  in  the  summer.  They  come  there  as  s6on  as  they 
hear  of  the  mackerel  being  taken. 

Q.  They  buy  the  early  mackerel  for  bait  for  cod-fish  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  preserve  that  bait  in  ice  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  salt  bait  answer  for  cod-fishing  at  all  f — A.  O,  no ;  fresh  bait 
is  always  used  now. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  Americans  asing  salt  bait  at  all  for 
cod  f — A.  I  don't  know  of  its  being  used  at  all  now. 

Q.  Do  they  get  squid  in  yoar  neighborhood  for  bait  f — A.  Not  often. 

Q.  It  is  only  mackerel  and  herring  they  get  f — A.  That  is  the  chief 
bait  they  get. 

Q.  What  time  do  the  mackerel  come  in  ? — A.  About  the  15th  o^May. 
We  get  large  mackerel  then ;  it  is  poor,  however. 

Q.  They  are  poorer  then,  and  you  sell  them  for  bait  to  the  Ameri- 
cans?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  come  in  themselves  and  fish  for  baitt — A.  They 
only  buy.  I  don't  know  of  their  catching  any ;  they  don't  think  it 
would  be  worth  their  while.  They  would  lose  time,  I  suppose.  I  have 
beard  them  say  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  catch  it,  and  that  they 
would  sooner  come  in  and  buy  it.    • 

Q.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  American  vessels  that  come  in 
there  for  bait  f — A.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons. 

Q.  How  much  bait  does  a  fifty  ton  vessel  generally  require  7 — A.  They 
take  from  10  to  15,  20,  or  50  barrels  for  bait.  I  think  some  take  over 
50.    It  depends  upon  the  size. 

Q.  They  take  ice  also  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  use  ice  for  preserving  bait,  do  they  not  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  come  under  your  notice  on  any  occasion  that  they 
threw  over  the  bait  that  they  had  themselves  caught  on  their  own  coast 
and  bought  fresh  bait  7 — A.  Yes;  their  bait  very  often  spoils  when  they 
are  a  little  while  out.  They  lose  it ;  it  sours  and  is  no  good.  I  have 
known  one  vessel  come  into  my  wharf  once ;  I  think  she  threw  over  17 
or  18  barrels  of  bait  alongside  the  wharf  and  took  a  fresh  supply  of  her- 
ring-bait and  ice.    That  was  in  the  summer. 

Q.  Had  she  been  fishing  ! — A.  I  understood  that  she  had  not  been 
more  than  eight  days  from  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  bait  was  destroyed  f  What  was  the 
trouble  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  cause,  but  it  soured  on  them 
and  was  no  good. 

Q.  Is  there  any  bait  as  good  as  that  got  on  the  Nova  Scotian  shores  f — 
A.  No;  it  won't  catch  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  fish  that  our  herring- 
bait  catches.    They  all  admit  it  is  not  as  good. 

Q.  What  bait  do  they  take  with  them  generally  f — A.  Generally  the 
porgy. 

Q.  It  does  not  answer  for  cod-fishing  f — A.  It  is  not  so  good. 

Q   These  porgies  do  not  keep  fresh  any  length  of  time  f — A.  No. 

Q.  They  are  a  very  fat  fish,  are  they  not  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  Y  They  do  not  keep  any  time  in  the  ice,  accord- 
iog  to  your  experience f — A.  No;  not  long.    They  admit  that  the  her- 
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ring  they  get  along  the  Kova  Scotian  shore  is  the  best  bait.    They  found 
that  ont  lately. 

Q.  Can  they  get  any  herring  on  their  own  coast  t — A.  Well,  I  am  Dot 
aware  of  it  unless  they  get  it  at  Matinicus,  in  the  State  of  Maioe. 
Sometimes  they  go  np  there  and  get  some,  and  sometimes  they  go  to 
Grand  Manan. 

Q.  Well,  now  you  say  they  get  ice  from  you  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Last  year  they  got  considerable  ice  from  you ;  that  is,  not  only 
from  you  personally,  but  along  the  coast ! — A.  Yes;  they  did.  Everj 
one  of  them  got  a  good  deal  more  last  year  than  this ;  that  is  on  acooant 
of  a  great  ice-house  being  established  there  at  Gloucester.  The  ice 
company  have  contracted  with  the  merchants  at  Gloucester  to  take  ice 
for  ten  years,  at  $2.50  per  ton.  The  merchants  are  bound  to  take  it. 
But  there  are  a  good  many  outsiders  again  that  do  not  take  it  from 
Gloucester,  and  they  take  it  from  me. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  are  bound  to  take  the  ice  from  this  company;  bnt 
do  they  take  enough  to  complete  their  tript — A.  They  most  freqaeotlj 
run  out. 

Q.  But  then  cannot  they  go  back  to  this  company  in  Gloucester  t— A. 
Well,  it  is  much  nearer  to  come  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  take  time  to  go  backt — ^A.  No;  they 
get  it  on  onr  coast. 

Q.  Then  the  fact  is,  that  this  company  only  compel  them  to  take  their 
first  supply  of  ice  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  are  obliged  to  take  the  first  supply, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  that  don't  take  any  more  than  they  are 
obliged  to  even  at  that. 

Q.  But  there  are  some  outside  of.  that  arrangement  altogether  t^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  those  that  are  obliged  to  take  it  only  get  the  first  supply,  and 
come  to  our  coast  for  subsequent  supplies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  expired,  in  1866,  down  to  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty,  in  1871,  did  they  come  in  surreptitiously  at  all  and  get 
ice  on  the  Nova  Scotian  coast  ? — A.  Well,  they  used  to ;  yes. 

Q..In  spite  of  the  cutters  t — A.  Yes ;  they  used  to  come  in. 

Q.  They  would  run  the  risk  in  order  to  get  their  bait  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  1871,  there  being  no  trouble,  do  they  come  in  great  nam- 
bers  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  used  to  come  in  whenever  they  could.  I  used  to 
sell  ice  to  them  whenever  I  could. 

Q.  Before  this  Treaty  of  Washington  t — A.  Yes,  even  when  the  cnt* 
tern  were  in  the  harbor  I  would  do  it. 

Q.  They  would  run  the  risk  even  then  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  say  themselves  about  that  privilege  of  getting  ioe 
and  baitt  Gould  they  carry  on  the  cod-fishery  without  itt— -A.  I  don't 
think  they  could  carry  it  on  successfully. 

Q.  Well,  no  man  carries  on  an  unsuccessful  business  if  he  can  help 
it. — A.  Well,  they  might  carry  on  the  business,  but  if  you  excluded  them 
from  coming  in  to  our  shores  they  would  have  to  get  it  somewhere  else, 
and  I  don't  know  any  other  place  to  get  it  unless  they  would  go  home. 

Q.  They  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  in  doing  that  f — ^A.  Well,  yon 
can  judge. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  on  the  deep-sea  fishery 
without  coming  to  the  British  coast  for  ice  and  baitt — A.  I  do  not  think 
they  could  carry  it  on  successfully. 

Q.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  American  shipowners  and  ship-masters, 
those  with  whom  you  dealt  1 — A.  That  is  their  opinion. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  contrary  opinion  t — A.  No.    I  know  from  ex- 
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perience  that  they  could  not  do  so.  They  have  taken  as  mach  as  two  and 
sometimes  as  high  as  three  baitings.  I  can  show  you  drafts  for  two 
baitings  in  the  same  trip. 

Q.  What  do  yoa  mean  by  that  t — A.  They  will  get  ice  and  bait  to  last 
for  a  certain  time.  Perhaps  they  will  not  make  up  their  trip,  and  will 
come  in  for  another  supply.  I  mean  that  they  will  get  two  baitings  for 
the  same  trip  from  home.  They  will  come  in  perhaps  two  or  three 
times. 

Q.  How  many  trips  will  they  make  from  Gloucester  T — A.  They  gen- 
erally make  a  trip  in  3  or  4  weeks.  I  have  known  a  vessel  go  to  New- 
foundland and  get  a  full  load  of  halibut,  100,000  or  over,  and  come  in 
along  the  shore  to  my  place.  They  have  gone  even  to  Seal  Islands  and 
hack,  and  taken  ice  from  me  to  cover  their  halibut,  so  as  to  have  them 
in  giiod  order  to  go  in  to  Gloucester. 

Q.  It  18  your  opinion,  from  your  own  experience,  that  they  could  not 
prosecute  these  fisheries  without  the  privilege  of  getting  ice  and  bait, 
and  they  admit  it  themselves  t — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  business  of  supplyihg  bait  and  ice  for  7  years. 
Can  they  get  from  your  neighborhood  the  other  supplies  that  they  need  t 
~A..  No ;  they  do  not  require  many  other  supplies. 

Q.  There  is  no  place  where  they  could  buy  provisions  and  things  of 
that  sort  f — A.  There  are  places,  but  they  are  generally  provided  them- 
Belves.    Bait  and  ice  are  what  they  want  chiefly. 

Q.  Yon  sell  them  what  bait  they  require! — A.  Well,  if  we  haven't  it 
at  our  harbor,  we  are  generally  in  communication  with  other  harbors, 
and  if  they  haven't  the  money  I  have  given  them  cash  to  buy  bait,  and 
Bent  them  to  other  harbors  to  get  it. 

Q.  Then  either  from  your  establishment  or  in  your  neighborhood  they 
can  get  all  the  bait  they  need  for  the  summer,  can  they  t — A.  Yes,  un- 
less there  happens  to  be  a  total  failure. 

Q.  Well,  usually  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  bait  you  sell  them  t — A.  We  sell  them  mackerel  bait 
in  the  spring,  during  the  mackerel  season,  while  the  mackerel  last. 
They  don't  last  a  long  time,  only  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  last  of 
Jane.    Then  the  herring  strike  in. 

Q.  Gan  they  get  along  with  mackerel  and  herring  all  through  the  cod- 
fishing  season  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  along  without  squids  t — A.  They  don't  require 
them.  The}'  sometimes  fall  in  with  squids  to  the  eastward.  They  catch 
the  squid. 

Q.  Well,  they  can  get  along  with  herring  and  mackerel  without  any 
squid  and  caplin  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  happened  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  Newfoundland, 
they  could  get  along  just  as  well  by  coming  to  Nova  Scotia  T — A.  Yes ; 
they  could  get  bait  and  ice. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  that  the  cod-fishermen  cannot  be  supplied  with 
here  in  Nova  Bcotia  without  going  to  Newfoundland,  is  there  t  They 
don't  have  to  go  to  Newfoundland  to  get  anything  that  they  cannot  get 
OQ  your  coast  t— A.  Well,  they  can;  if  they  are  bound  to  Newfoundland 
they  sometimes  prefer  taking  their  bait  down  there;  but  it  is  so  uncer- 
tain^the  bait  being  found  sometimes  in  one  harbor  and  not  in  the  next — 
that  they  will  take  it  here  in  case  they  can't  get  it  afterwards. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  this  business  for  some  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  advertised  t — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  I  hope  the  basiness  is  profitable  t — A.  Well,  it  is. 

Q.  You  get  along  pretty  well! — A.  Yes,  nu  til  this  year.  That  big 
ice-honse  has  knocked  me  up  a  little. 

Q.  You  own  an  icehouse  ? — A.  Yes,  and  the  island  it  is  on. 

Q.  I  rather  think  you  are  near  enough  here  to  get  your  share  of  this 
business  with  the  Gloucester  ice-house? — ^A.  Well,  I  try.  They  offer 
their  ice  for  $2.50  a  ton,  and  I  offer  mine  for  $L.50.  It  will  not  be  my 
fault  if  I  do  not  get  a  share. 

Q.  You  advertise  in  the  Gloucester  papers  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  put  it  in  a 
pa]>er  there. 

Q.  (Beads  from  witness' advertisement.)  This  is  your  advertisement T— 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  That  advertisement  shows  how  thoroughly  you  can  supply  those 
fishermen  t — A.  I  do  not  supply  them  all ;  not  one-quarter  of  them.  I 
wish  I  could  supply  them  all. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whehther  the  cod  fishery  in  Newfoundland  coald 
not  be  carried  on  without  going  there  for  bait.  I  suppose  yoa  don't 
know  the  extent  of  the  cod  fishery  on  the  Banks  T — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  at  random  when  you  say  that  they  could  carry 
on  all  the  cod  fishery  there. — A.  I  do  not  know  about  NewfoundkDd. 
I  only  know  they  sometimes  get  bait  from  us.  And  sometimes  thej 
store  it  at  Ganso. 

Q.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  the  Newfoundland  cod  fishery  ooald 
be  carried  on  without  squid  or  caplin  t  Do  yon,  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge, say  that  t — A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  cannot 
certify  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  You  know  that  some  American  vessels  fish  for  cod  without  going 
near  Newfoundland  for  baitT — A.  Yes;  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  There  are  a  number  you  say  that  get  their  bait  and  go  to  George's 
for  cod  fish  t — A.  Yes ;  they  take  their  ice  from  here  and  go  right  back 
to  the  George's. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 
Q.  Where  are  the  George's  t — A.  They  are  on  the  American  coast 

By  Mr.  Foster  : 

Q.  They  are  farther  off  than  the  Newfoundland  Bankt — A.  No;  I  do 
not  know  exactly  the  distance.    They  are  not  more  than  90  or  100  miles. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  you  to  the  Newfoundland  Banks? — A.  Itiaa 
loiig  way  off. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  These  American  vessels  that  go  to  fish  on  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land, the  Grand  Bank  particularly,  they  would  not  come  to  you  for  bait! 
That  would* be  out  of*  their  course? — A.  No^  they  would  not  come  on- 
less  it  was  that  they  could  not  get  it  there.  They  prefer  taking  it  down 
there.  I  have  heard  them  say  they  would  take  it  down  there  as  it  woald 
not  spoil. 

Q.  You  suy  that  several  vessels  have  come  to  you  to  get  ice  and  gone 
oft'  to  George's  to  fish  f — A.  Yes. 
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No.  28. 

Daniel  Stuart,  of  Halifax  City,  hotel-keeper,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  her  Britannic  Majesty ,  sworn  and  examiuexl. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Qaestion.  What  ia  the  name  of  the  hotel  yon  keept — A^nswor.  The 
Mansion  House. 

Q.  You  were  a  master  mariner  for  some  years! — A.  Twenty-three 
jears. 

Q.  And  you  also  were  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  years  t— A.  In  1861, 18G2,  and  1863. 

Q.  What  vessels  were  they  t — A.  The  Julia  Ann,  from  Portland,  in 
ISOI ;  the  W.  H.  Rogers,  from  Portland,  in  1862,  and  the  Northwester, 
of  Gloucester,  in  1863. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  vessels,  or  any  other  years,  that  you  were 
engaged  in  fishing t — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  in  the  first  year,  1861 1 — A.  Under  Gape 
George  and  along  that  shore. 

Q.  At  Margaree,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  were  yon  fishing  there  t — A.  Five  weeks. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  of  mackerel  did  you  catch  t — A.  Five  hundred 
and  fifteen. 

Q.  In  the  next  year,  1862,  how  long  were  you  fishing  t — A.  Seven 
weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  tonnage  of  the  first  vessel  you  were  fishing 
in  was  t — A.  I  could  not  rightly  say. 

Q.  Was  that  a  full  fare  that  you  gott — A.  Yes;  she  was  under  one 
hundred  tons,  I  should  judge,  considerably. 

Q.  Yoa  got  a  full  fare  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  went  home  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  were  only  one  trip  that  yeart — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  next  year  how  long  were  you  out  f — ^A.  Seven  weeks. 

Q.  What  fare  did  you  gett — A.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  barrels. 

Q.  Was  that  a  full  faret — A.  It  was  not,  but  we  went  home  with 
that 

Q.  Yon  Just  made  one  trip  t — ^A.  Yes ;  it  was  a  fall  trip.  Next  year 
we  were  out  in  the  summer. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  outt — A.  I  was  pretty  near  four  weeks  in  the 
vessel.    1  left  her  in  Canso.    We  had  220  barrels  when  I  left  her. 

Q.  Now,  1  want  to  ask  you  where  you  caught  those  flshf — A.  We 
caught  in  three  days  227  barrels  on  Cape  George,  close  in  among  the 
fishing  boats. 

Q.  In  the  last  vessel,  the  Northwester,  where  did  you  catch  T — A.  We 
caught  off  shore  altogether. 

Q.  How  far  from  shore  did  you  catch  T — A.  About  7  or  8  miles. 

Q«  What  vessel  are  you  speaking  off — A.  The  I^orth wester. 

Q.  Now  the  other  vessel  T — A.  The  other  vessel,  we  fished  inshore 
altogether;  at  Cape  George,  Port  Hood,  and  Margaree. 

Q.  Do  you  say  altogether  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  fish  were  caught  inshore  t — A.  The  whole  of 
them.    The  whole  of  that  season's  fish. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  fishing,  did  you  see  other  vessels? — A.  Yes. 

Q«  How  many  t— ^A.  Every  day  we  saw  more  or  less,  10, 15,  or  20 
sail  all  the  time. 

Q.  Where  did  they  catch  their  fish  f — A.  Close  to  us. 
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Q.  All  together  f — A.  Yes, 

Q«  Did  they  catch  altogether  within  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  shore! — A.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile;  from 
that  to  a  mile. 

Q.  I  presume  you  were  acquaiuted  with  the  opinions  of  the  ment— 
A.  Somewbat. 

Q.  Yon  conversed  with  them  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  would  those  vessels  come  into  the  bay  to  fish  if  excluded 
from  fishing  within  three  miles  f — ^A.  1  think  not. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  Because  tbey  don't  get  any  fish  worth  wbile  o£f 
shore.    They  have  to  come  inshore  to  get  them. 

Q.  You  have  stated  the  wbole  of  your  experience  f — A.  Yes. 

No.  29. 

August  22, 1877. 
The  Conference  met 

James  McLean,  merchant,  Letite,  parish  of  St.  Oeorge,  Charlotte 
County,  New  Brunswick,  called  on  bebalf  of  the  Government  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  You  reside  in  the  county  of  Charlotte,  in  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick  t — ^Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  north  shore  of  the  bay  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  parish  do  you  live  t — ^A.  In  the  parish  of  Bt  Oeorge. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  fishing  business! — A.  I  trade  in  fish. 

Q.  You  live  close  to  the  shore  of  the  bay  t-^-A.  Close  to  the  shore. 

Q.  There  are  a  number  of  harbors  at  that  part  of  the  coast:  in  which 
harbor  do  you  carry  on  business  t — A.  We  have  a  store  at  Letite  and 
another  at  Black  Bay. 

Q.  Both  of  which  are  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  business  t — A.  About  17 
years. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  fishery  carried  on  there! — A.  Our  chief  fishery 
is  herring. 

Q.  Yon  are  acqninted  with  the  fishery  from  Lepreau  to  Letite !— >A. 
Yes;  very  well. 

Q.  That  is  along  the  main-land  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Among  the  islands  lying  along  the  coast  are  Campobello,  Deer 
Island,  and  some  minor  islands  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Besides  Grand  Manan  ! — A.  Yes.     • 

Q.  Deer  Island  and  the  smaller  islands  immediately  around  it  are 
known  as  the  parish  of  West  Isles  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Campobello  is  a  separate  parish  by  itself  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  is  Grand  Manan  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  all  within  the  limits  of  Charlotte  County  ! — A  Tes. 

Q.  Tbey  are  all  British  islands  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q*  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  how  the  herring  fishery  has 
been  conducted  !  Take  the  last  ten  years  if  you  like. — A.  Our  chief  fish- 
ing commences  some  time  in  November,  and  extends  during  the  winter, 
in  fact  along  the  spring,  till  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  last  ten  years  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  herring  disposed  of! — A.  They  are  disposed  of  in  a 
frozen  state ;  they  are  caught  and  frozen  and  sold  to  the  people  who 
come  to  buy  them  in  vessels ;  some  are  taken  to  Eastport,  barreled  apf 
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and  shipped  to  Boston  in  a  frozen  state ;  they  are  also  disposed  of  in 
onr  markets,  at  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  John,  and  are  sent  throaghoat  the 
Dominion. 

Q.  Do  you  pnt  np  In  salt  any  herring t — A.  Yes;  we  salt  some;  if 
the  weather  is  not  very  cold,  freezing,  we  salt  them. 

Q.  What  other  fish  do  you  take  besides  herring  t — A.  Cod,  haddock, 
hake,  and  pollock. 

Q.  Take  the  herring;  are  they  all  canght  inshore  t — A.  The  herring 
are  all  caoght  inshore. 

Q.  What  about  the  other  fish  ? — A.  The  other  fish  are  chiefly  taken 
inshore,  except  codfish,  some  of  which  are  caught  outside  of  three 
miles. 

Q.  This  applies  to  haddock,  hake,  and  pollock  t — ^A.  About  all  are 
canght  inshore. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  inshore  t — A.  I  mean  within  three  miles  of 
the  shore. 

Q.  Are  they  caught  very  near  shore  as  a  rule? — A.  Sometimes  very 
near. 

Q.  On  the  main-land,  take  from  Lepreau  to  Letite,  how  many  vessels 
and  boats  are  employed  by  British  subjects  f— A.  From  Lepreau  to  Letite 
I  should  think  there  are  between  50  and  60  vessels. 

Q.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  boat  fishing  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boats  are  employed  t — ^A.  I  should  think  there  would 
be  from  150  to  200  boats. 

Q.  That  is  from  Lepreau  to  Letite  f^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wbat  is  the  distance  t — A.  About  21  miles.  I  think  there  are  150 
boats  Ht  least 

Q.  Take  the  two  harliors  in  which  you  carry  on  business — ^Letite  and 
Black  Bay — what  will  be  the  number  of  boats  in  those  harbors  alone t — 
A.  About  70  boats. 

Q.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  business  done  as  you  go  in  the  direction 
of  Saint  John ;  take  Beaver  Harbor ;  how  many  boats  are  there  at  that 
harbor! — A.  A  large  number. 

Q.  It  is  an  excellent  fishing  ground  t — A.  It  is  a  splendid  fishing 
ground. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  at  Beaver  Harbor  as  at  Letite  and  Black  Bay  f 
— A.  I  think  there  are. 

Q.  Then  how  many  boats  are  there  at  Lepreau  t — A.  Not  a  large  num- 
ber there. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  at  Maces  Bay  f — A.  A  few  boats  there. 

Q.  There  is  a  place  called  Deadman's  Cove  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  good  fishing  place! — A.  Yes;  a  few  boats  are  owned 
there.    There  is  also  Black's  Harbor. 

Q.  Will  not  the  number  of  boats  at  each  of  these  places  added  together 
give  more  than  150! — A.  I  give  you  the  number  at  150 ;  I  dare  say  there 
are  more.  I  don't  want  to  overdraw  it;  I  want  it  to  be  under  the  num- 
ber. 

Q.  You  are  sure  there  are  70  between  Letite  and  Black  Bay  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  equally  sure  there  are  as  many  in  Beaver  Harbor! — ^A. 
Yes;  I  think  nearly  as  many. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  only  10  additional  boats  as  far  np  as  Le- 
preau ! — A.  It  may  be  200 ;  it  will  be  fully  up  to  150,  quite  likely  200. 

Q.  You  can  speak  positively  as  to  150,  and  there  are  quite  likely  to 
be  200  boats! — A.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  swearing  to  150. 

Q.  Take  the  vessels;  how  many  men  will  be  employed  on  each  vessel 
on  an  average! — ^A.  The  vessels  are  of  difi'erent  tonnage.    Some  may 
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liave  as  many  as  from  6  and  8  to  10  men.    Our  vessels  for  herring  fish- 
ing are  of  small  size. 

'  Q.  How  many  men  do  the  boats  employ? — A.  There  are  generally  two 
men  in  each  boat. 

Q.  I  presume  these  vessels  are  nsed  for  herring  fishing  only  in  the 
winter  season  f — A.  For  the  herring  fishing  in  the  winter  season.  Wbea 
the  herring  is  right  inshore,  the  natives  along  the  shore  use  boats. 
When  the  herring  move  off,  if  they  have  not  vessels,  they  cannot  fol- 
low the  fish.  They  have  to  go  in  vessels  to  follow  the  herring,  perhaps 
ten  miles  along  the  shore  to  another  harbor. 

Q.  Before  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  in  1871,  how  did  you  deal  with 
the  fish  f  Did  the  Americans  come  in  as  much  after  the  abrogation  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  before  they  commenced  under  the  Washing- 
ton Treaty! — A.  Not  catching  herrings. 

Q.  Did  they  do  so  after  1871 1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  the  Commission  how  you  dealt  with  the  herring  before  1871  f 
— A.  We  dealt  with  them  as  we  do  now.  The  Americans  came  down 
and  bought  them ;  if  not,  we  loaded  a  vessel  ourselves  and  shipped 
them  frozen  to  New  York. 

Q.  There  was  no  duty  imposed! — A.  We  never  had  a  duty  charged 
on  frozen  herring  and  fresh  fish. 

Q.  What  was  the  duty  on  salted  herring  before  the  date  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty! — A.  Half  a  cent  a  pound  right  through  or  $L  per  bar- 
rel, and  50  cents  a  quintal  on  dried  fish. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that  duty,  you  shipped  largely  to  the  United 
States  ! — A.  Yes ;  it  did  not  make  any  difference  to  us,  duty  or  no  duty. 

Q.  Before  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  did  you  get  as  high  or  higher  prices 
as  now  for  your  dried  fish  ! — A.  We  got  higher  prices  than  now,  a  good 
deal  higher  than  we  are  getting  this  season. 

Q.  You  made  more  money  after  paying  the  duty  than  you  do  now!^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty  the  Americans  have  come  down  and 
fished  a  great  deal! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  fishing  grounds  in  your  locality  entirely  in  British  watersf 
— A.  Our  herring  fishery  is  altogether  in  British  waters — all  that  1  know 
of;  I  don't  know  of  any  in  American  waters. 

Q.  It  is  altogether  within  the  three-mile  limit ! — A.  Altogether.  I 
don't  know  of  any  beyond  three  marine  miles  of  the  shore  not  within 
our  locality. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Americans  fish  anywhere  for  herring  except  on 
the  coast! — A.  I  don't  think  so;  not  in  our  neighborhood. 

Q.  And  so  with  regard  to  the  other  fish,  except  cod,  which  is  cangfat 
outside  ! — A.  A  great  many  of  the  cod  are  caught  inside  and  a  great 
many  outside  of  the  limits. 

Q.  You  put  the  cod  as  being  chiefly  caught  outside  the  limits!— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  But  haddock,  hake,  and  pollack  are  all  inshore  fish! — A.  I  sboald 
say  chiefly  inshore  with  us. 

Q.  You  own  fishing- vessels  yourself! — A.  Yes;  and  supply  fisher- 
men. 

Q.  Do  you  fish  for  cod,  pollack,  and  haddock  as  well  as  herring!— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  know  where  the  catch  is  made — ^that  it  is  all  inshore !— A. 
Principally.  I  don't  go  in  my  own  vessels,  but  I  know  from  the  state- 
ments of  my  captains.  I  keep  the  run  of  them  and  know  where  they 
are. 
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Q.  Leaving  oat  cod,  are  the  other  fish  yoa  have  mentioned  cangbt  in- 
Rhore  or  off  shore  f — A.  Our  haddock,  hake,  and  pollack  are  all  inshore 
fish. 

Q.  You  speak  from  yoa  own  experience  as  a  vessel-owner t — A.  Yes; 
from  my  own  experience. 

Q.  Can  yoa  see  them  fishing  from  land  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  all  fish  within  the  three  miles? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — A.  I  have  not  much  doubt  about 
it.    They  may  go  a  little  outside ;  but  we  call  those  all  inshore  fish. 

Q.  Yon  have  stated  the  number  of  British  vessels  and  boats  in  your 
locality ;  what  is  about  the  number  of  Americans  who  have  come  there 
annually  since  the  treaty? — A.  Do  yon  take  the  county  of  Charlotte? 

Q.  Take  the  mainland. — A.  In  the  wintt'r-time  we  are  outnumbered. 

Q.  How  many  fiflh  in  the  winter-time? — A.  In  the  herring  fishing  on  our 
coast  in  winter  there  are  from  100  to  125  American  vessels  fishing,  small 
and  large. 

Q.  That  is,  from  Lepreau  to  Letite  ? — A.  Yes ;  off  Beaver  Harbor, 
Black's  Harbor,  Black  Bay,  and  Lepreau. 

Q.  What  size  are  the  vessels? — A.  They  range  from  10  up  to  probably 
40  or  50  tons. 

Q.  For  what  are  they  fishing  ? — A.  For  herring  chiefly ;  a  few  fish  for 
haddock. 

Q.  Do  those  who  fish  for  haddock  fish  for  herring  as  well ? — A.  No; 
they  are  generally  separate. 

Q.  How  many  come  down  for  haddock  fishing  ? — A.  Not  many  come 
close  to  our  shore  for  haddock.  I  know  of  one  or  two  personally  ;  there 
may  be  more. 

Q.  All  the  rest  of  the  fleet  of  150  vessels  fish  for  herring  ? — A.  Yes, 
of  the  100  or  125  vessels. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission  the  process  of  fishing,  what  the 
Americans  do  when  they  come  down  there  ? — A.  They  come  down  in 
their  vessels.  They  frequent  our  harbors  in  blustering  weather,  and  in 
fine  weather  they  go  out  in  the  morning  and  set  their  nets.  They  have 
anchors  to  their  nets  and  large  warps,  and  set  a  gang  of  nets,  two  or 
four  nets,  to  a  boat  The  nets  are  all  allowed  to  remain  out  all  night 
and  taken  up  in  the  morning,  if  it  is  not  windy.  If  it  is  too  windy  the 
vesHels  remain  in  harbor,  and  the  nets  have  to  remain  in  the  water  un- 
til there  is  a  chance  to  get  them  takeu  iu.  The  vessels  do  not  take  up 
the  nets,  the  boats  are  sent  after  them,  and  in  blustery  weather  it  is 
not  a  very  nice  job.  The  herring  is  taken  on  board  of  the  vessels. 
Sometimes,  if  there  is  a  large  catch,  the  men  take  the  herring  to  the 
beach  and  freeze  them ;  if  there  is  only  a  small  catch,  they  freeze  them 
on  deck,  but  they  cannot  freeze  the  fish  so  well  on  deck  as  on  shore. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  I  believe  they  land  the  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q«  They  scrape  away  the  snow  and  lay  the  herring  on  the  ground  ? — 
A.  Yes,  and  let  them  freeze.  In  the  morning  they  take  the  herring  and 
sell  them  ;  there  are  buyers  always  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  These  vessels  which  receive  the  herring  as  soon  as  frozen  are  dif- 
ferent vessels? — A.  Yes ;  they  are  outside  of  the  125  I  mentioned. 

Q.  These  are  American  vessels  which  are  in  the  harbors  with  buyers 
on  board  ? — A.  Chiefly  American  vessels. 

Q.  The  herring  are  taken  ashore  frozen  and  then  taken  in  small  boats 
to  vessels  outside,  and  sold  to  buyers  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  when  those  vessels  are  loaded  and  leave,  their 
places  are  supplied  by  others  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  The  business  is  carried  on  in  that  way  antil,  in  the  spring,  the 
fishing- vessels  go  away  empty  T — A.  Yes. 

Q,  They  have  sold  the  fish  as  they  canght  them  t — A.  Yes ;  they  dis- 
pose of  the  herring  just  in  the  same  way  as  onr  own  vessels.  Some  ves- 
sels sell  what  they  catch  daring  the  winter,  and  then  catch  a  load,  or 
part  of  a  load,  go  home,  and  sell  them.    As  a  rule  they  go  home  empty. 

Q.  Is  a  catch  of  fish  a  cash  article  T^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  cash  is  handed  over  to  the  seller  immediately  the  fish  is  de- 
livered. They  pay  so  much  cash  per  100 ;  what  do  they  pay  for  bemn^T 
— A.  It  is  according  to  the  season  and  the  scarcity.  They  generally 
start  at  the  first  of  the  season  at  from  45  cents  to  50  cents,  and  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  they  go  down  to  45  cents,  40  cents,  35  ceats, 
and  30  cents  per  100. 

Q.  Would  you  average  them  at  40  cents  all  round  t — A.  They  wonld 
go  at  very  nearly  that,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Without  the  privilege  of  landing  and  putting  the  herring  oot  to 
freeze,  the  American  fishermen  could  not  very  well  carry  on  the  bad- 
ness T — A.  It  wonld  be  a  little  awkward. 

Q.  You  say  they  could  freeze  only  small  quantities  on  deck  f — A.  The 
herring  must  be  kept  separate  and  turned  over ;  they  cannot  freeze  very 
well  when  lying  6  or  8  inches  deep.  They  must  get  the  herring  thor- 
oughly frozen— just  like  ice. 

Q.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  freeze  them  in  that  way  on  deck 
unless  the  catch  is  very  small  t — A.  Unless  the  catch  is  very  small. 

Q.  It  IS  much  more  convenient  to  land! — A.  Yes;  with  large  qoaa- 
tities  it  is  more  convenient  to  land. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  great  convenience  and  privilege  to  the  Americans 
to  be  allowed  to  do  so  f — A.  I  should  think  so ;  I  look  upon  it  as  sacb. 

Q.  The  Americans  themselves  consider  it  a  privilege  to  land  f— A.  I 
suppose  so. 

Q.  Obviously  it  is  a  very  great  privilege  T — A.  It  looks  that  way.  I 
know  that  all  our  fisherman  have  to  land  to  freeze  the  fish,  and  the 
Americans  follow  the  same  methods.  There  is  no  difference  between 
them  at  all ;  at  least  I  do  not  see  any  difference.  They  fish  in  the  har- 
bor just  in  common  with  onr  own  men. 

Q.  Before  the  Americans  came  there  it  was  the  rule,  I  think,  that  no 
nets  should  be  left  set  in  the  day-time  t — A.  That  is  our  law. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  it  T — A.  Yes.  The  reasons  for 
it  are  diverse.  When  a  great  many  fishermen  are  there,  if  they  leave 
their  nets  set  in  the  day-time  ic  scares  the  herring  away.  There  will  be 
at  such  a  time  probably  20  or  30  tiers  of  nets,  and  if  they  are  left  in  the 
water  during  the  day,  this  frightens  the  fish  away. 

Q.  Before  the  Americans  came  in  there  at  all,  I  understand  that  the 
nets  were  not  left  down  in  the  day-time  t — A.  Yes;  the  reason  why  was, 
that  if  the  nets  are  so  left  set  it  scares  the  herring  out  of  the  harbor. 

Q.  Because  the  fish  can  see  the  nets  in  the  day-time  t — A.  Yes.  They 
will  not  mesh  in  the  day  time,  but  they  will  during  the  night. 

Q.  They  do  not  catch  themselves  in  the  nets  during  the  day !— A. 
No ;  nor  on  moonlight  nights. 

Q.  The  night  is  the  proper  time  to  put  out  nets  to  catch  herringT— A. 
Yes;  and  the  darker  the  night  the  better. 

Q.  In  fact,  the  regulations  were  such  that  the  fishermen  had  no  ri^^bt 
to  keep  their  nets  down  in  the  day-time,  and  none  were  to  be  set  firom 
sundown  on  Sunday  night  until  sunrise  on  Monday  morning t— A.  I 
believe  that  such  was  the  case. 
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Q.  And  the  Americaus  have  come  in  and  changed  the  practice  ? — A. 
They  fish  every  day. 

Q.  They  keep  their  nets  down  all  day? — A.  Yes;  and  all  day  Sun- 
day. 

Q.  Do  they  take  their  nets  up  on  Sunday  ? — A.  Sometimes  they  do 
and  sometimes  they  do  not;  this  is  done  just  as  it  suits  themselves. 

Q.  They  fish  Sunday  and  Saturday  alike  t — A.  I  do  not  see  that  they 
make  any  difiference. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  kind  of  fishing  on  the  fish  t — A.  It 
drives  the  herring  from  right  close  inshore  to  one  and  a  half  miles  and 
two  miles  off  shore — out  of  our  harbors  into  deeper  water. 

Q.  Has  the  American  system  of  fishing  been  destructive  to  these 
fisheries  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Explain. — A.  For  one  thing,  they  set  rather  too  many  nets.  If 
there  is  a  large  school  of  fish,  they  set  so  many  nets  that  they  cannot 
take  proper  care  of  them  all ;  and  if  nets  are  allowed  to  remain  long  in 
the  water  when  full,  they  sink  after  a  certain  time  to  the  bottom ;  and 
if  they  are  so  allowed  to  remain  for  24  to  48  hours  the  fish  become 
spoiled,  and  they  corrupt  the  bottom  of  the  fishing-grounds. 

Q.  When  they  sink  to  thebottom,  the  herring  and  nets  are  all  lostt — 
A.  Generally  this  is  the  case.  Sometimes  the  nets  are  recovered  after 
two  or  three  days  full  of  half-decomposed  herring.  The  nets  are  not 
spoiled,  but  the  herring  are,  and  the  bottom  is  corrupted.  The  herring 
die  a  short  time — a  few  minutes— -after  being  caught  in  the  net. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  all  this  on  the  fishing-grounds  ? — A.  They 
are  corrupted,  and  the  herring  shun  the  spot;  they  will  not  frequent 
these  grounds  at  all,  but  keep  farther  out. 

Q.  Is  the  herring  spawing  ground  near  your  coast  ? — A.  Herring  ap- 
pear to  spawn  all  the  year ;  we  find  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  our  har- 
bors. 

Q.  I  believe  that  their  chief  spawning-time  extends  from  about  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September  t — A.  It  extends  from  the 
15th  of  July  to  the  15th  of  October. 

Q.  That  is  what  is  called  the  close  season  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  think  some  spawn  all  the  year  round  t — A.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it 

Q.  Have  you  seen  herring  spawn  in  the  winter  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where!— A.  In  the  herring  in  the  boats  on  the  coast. 

Q.  Showing  that  they  were  ready  to  spawn  7 — A.  Yes.  I  have  made 
inquiries  of  the  fishermen  about  it,  and  one  man  in  St.  Andrew's  Bay 
told  me  that  after  a  net  was  sunk  for  ten  or  twelve  days  it  would  be  all 
covered  with  spawn.  I  could  rely  upon  this  person.  The  spawn  become 
attached  to  the  net  from  the  bottom.  At  the  time  we  were  trying  to 
have  St.  Andrew's  Bay  set  off  as  a  spawning  ground.  St.  Andrew's 
Bay  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Ptissamaquoddy. 

Q.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  inner  bay  of  Passamaquoddy  ? — A.  I 
suppose  that  it  is. 

Q.  Was  not  that  at  one  time  a  great  herring  ground  t — A.  It  was 
once  a  splendid  fishing  ground. 

Q.  Since  the  negotiation  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  and  since  the 
Americans  have  fished  there,  what  has  become  of  it  t — A.  It  has  been 
destroyed  within  the  last  two  years;  it  is  now  no  good  whatever. 

Q.  How  did  the  Americans  destroy  it  7 — A.  By  bringing  too  many 
vessels  there  and  by  setting  too  many  nets.  The  water  is  quite  rough 
there  at  times,  the  wind  blowing  heavily  in  from  the  northwest.  North- 
west winds  prevail  in  winter,  and  three  years  ago  we  had  a  very  hard 
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\riDter.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  wiad,  and  a  very  great  namber  of 
nets  were  set.  Within  a  few  honrs  of  their  being  set,  at  night,  they 
wonid  be  fnll  of  herring,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  drawn  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  and  perhaps  never;  and  when  this  was  done,  they  vere 
found  fnll  of  rotten  and  corrupt  herring.  Many  nets  were  allowed  to  lay 
there,  and  this  altogether  destroyed  these  fishing  grounds.  Within  the 
last  two  years  we  have  got  no  herring  at  all  there  worth  speaking  or 
taking  notice  of. 

Q.  This  has  been  done  by  American  fishermen  ? — A.  Not  altogether; 
the  American  fishermen  helped  to  do  it ;  a  great  many  Americans  were 
concerned  in  it,  but  onr  fishermen  were  in  it  too. 

Q.  Were  your  fishermen  driven  to  it  in  order  to  compete  with  the 
Americans  ? — A.  They  have  to  do  it ;  they  must  do  it. 

Q*  Another  mode  of  fishing — trawling — is  practiced  with  larger  fish, 
such  as  pollack,  haddock,  &c. ;  explain  the  effect  of  it. — A.  Trawling 
has  been  pursued,  as  I  understand  it,  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  That  is,  since  the  ratification  of  the  Washington  Treaty! — ^A.  Yes; 
it  began  about  six  years  ago.  Our  fishermen  commenced  to  trawl  with 
500  hooks,  but  the  number  has  gradually  crept  up,  and  this  year  they 
trawl  with  from  1,500  to  2,000  hooks.  We  found  after  the  first  one  or 
two  years'  experience  at  it  that  on  the  ground  where  we  had  trawled 
one  year  no  fish  were  jto  be  got  the  next  year ;  then  we  would  hare  to 
go  half  a  mile  or  so  farther  out.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  fish  is  the  throwing  over  of  the  gurry  there. 

Q.  Gurry  is  the  offal  of  the  fish  ?— A.  Yes.  The  skate,  a  fish  that 
lies  on  the  bottom,  eats  this  offal ;  but  these  lines  destroy  about  all  these 
fish  and  leave  nothing  to  eat  up  the  offal. 

Q.  How  is  this  done  t — A.  The  hooks  lay  right  on  the  bottom,  and 
the  skate,  which  act  as  scavengers,  also  lay  right  on  the  bottom,  and  as 
these  hooks  lie  close  to  them,  they  swallow  the  bait  lazily  and  are 
drowned. 

Q.  The  same  statement  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  mother  fish  f— 
A.  The  mother  fish  are  stupid  about  the  time  of  spawning,  and  then 
lie  on  the  bottom ;  and  they  take  hold  of  these  trawling  hooks.  These 
hooks  are  small ;  a  great  deal  smaller  tha  i  the  hand-line  hook,  which  is 
double  their  size.  The  hand-line  fisherman  lets  his  line  down,  and  as 
soon  as  he  strikes  the  bottom  with  his  lead,  he  hauls  the  line  up  aboat 
six  feet. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  lead  placed  above  the  hook  ? — Al.  About  a  fathom. 
He  hauls  the  line  up  so  as  to  have  the  bait  clear  of  the  bottom  and  clean; 
and  so  the  mother  fish  hardly  ever  pay  attention  to  it.  They  do  not 
want  to  catch  these  fish,  but  the  trawling  hooks  catch  everything,  in- 
cluding little  fish  and  mother  fish. 

Q.  When  they  are  hauled  up,  what  is  the  result  T — ^A.  A  great  many 
large  fish  have  swallowed  the  smaller  hooks,  and  their  mouths  being  kept 
open  are  drowned.  They  drop  off  the  hooks  dead  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  fishermen  tell  me  they  believe  that  one-half  of  the  fish  that  they 
kill  on  the  trawls  they  do  not  get. 

Q.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  taking  of  small  fish,  which  are  useless  to 
them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  no  skate  and  pollock,  &c.,  taken  T — A.  Yes ;  but  skate  are  no 
good  save  to  act  as  cleaners  of  the  grounds  and  eat  up  the  offal. 

Q.  The  Americans  introduced  this  system  of  trawl-fishing  ! — A.  Yes; 
I  believe  they  got  it  up. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  trawling  on  the  bottom,  on  marine  weeds 
and  other  substances  on  which  the  fish  feed  f — A.  It  clears  the  grounds 
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of  all  weeds  and  vegetation,  and  in  fact  of  aboat  everything  on  them. 
It  scrapes  the  ground  clean  and  brings  ap  all  kinds  of  substances,  owing 
to  the  great  number  of  the  books. 

Q.  The  practical  result  of  trawling  is,  that  one-half  of  the  fish  they 
do  not  catch  but  kill,  and  the  fishermen  have  to  move  oft  to  other 
grounds  t — A.  That  is  the  consequence  of  it. 

Q.  And  it  destroys  the  food  of  the  fish  besides — such  as  marine 
plants f — A.  O,  yes;  we  sometimes  catch  fish  with  their  entrails  full  of 
marine  stuff  which  comes  from  the  bottom. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  average  yearly  value  of  the  fish 
caaght  by  British  subjects  in  Charlotte  County,  from  Lepreau  to  Letite  t 
What  number  of  herring  is  taken  by  each  man  on  the  average  f — A.  It 
would  be  pretty  hard  to  give  that.  They  vary  a  good  deal.  I  should 
think  that  in  a  fair  season  a  man  should  average  at  least  40,000.  If  he 
does  not  do  that  he  will  do  a  very  poor  winter's  work. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  each  man  must  do  that  and  more  f — A.  Yes, 
and  more.    If  he  does  not  do  so  he  cannot  live  and  pay  his  bills. 

Q.  That  is  exclusive  of  other  fish  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Judging  from  your  practical  knowledge  of  the  fishery,  being  an 
owner  of  fishing-vessels,  and  dealing  with  the  men  who  fish  as  you  do, 
what  do  you  say,  at  a  low  figure,  would  be  the  value  of  the  fisheries  and 
the  actual  worth  of  the  fish  caught  by  British  subjects  between  the 
points  you  mention,  from  Lepreau  to  Letite  ?  What  would  be  a  fair 
average  value  from  1871  ? — A.  I  should  estimate  the  quantity  for  Char- 
lotte County  and  the  adjoining  islands.  We  all  fish,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  separate  the  two. 

Q.  Yoa  are  acquainted  with  the  catch  of  the  islands  as  well  t — ^A.  Yes ; 
I  visit  Grand  Manan  Island  occasionally,  and  the  adjoining  islands 
often. 

Q.  What  is  the  catch  of  the  whole  t — ^A.  A  low  estimate  for  our  fishery 
would  be  $1,000,000  for  each  year. 

Q.  For  British  subjects  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  low  estimate  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  I  am  under  the  mark ; 
in  tact,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  And  it  may  be  a  good  deal  more  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  is  at  least  a  million  T — 
A.  No. 

Q.  And  our  American  friends  take  a  considerable  amount  more  T — A. 
They  take  as  many. 

Q.  They  have  more  men  and  more  vessels  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  take  at  least  as  much  T — A.  Yes ',  fully  as  much  as  we 
do,  if  not  more. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  they  do  take  more  f — A.  I  believe  that 
they  take  more. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  of  it  t — A.  No. 

Q.  That  would  make  a  million  dollars'  worth  taken  by  them  t — A. 
They  must  take  a  million  dollars'  worth. 

Q.  That  is  at  the  very  least  calculation t — A.  Yes;  I  put  it  down  as 
low  as  possible  to  be  safe  and  sure. 

Q.  They  take  at  least  as  much  as  we  do  f — A.  I  believe  that  they 
take  more^  and  they  take  as  much  anyway. 

Q.  The  American  catch,  as  well  as  our  own,  on  which  you  place  an 
estimate  of  a  million  dollars  in  value,  is  taken  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore? — A.  Yes.    I  am  confining  myself  to  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Do  many  American  vessels  come  down  there  for  bait  f — A.  A  good 
many  do. 
45F 
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Q.  Yon  have  stated  that  the  proper  season  for  herring  was  from  No- 
Tember  to  March  and  April ;  do  the  Americans  confine  themselves  to 
that  season,  or  do  they  fish  during  the  summer  months  t — A.  They  fish 
dnring  the  summer  in  common  with  our  fishermen.  The  herring  are 
about  that  time  on  our  shore,  and  about  May  they  leave  it.  Then  fish- 
ing tor  herring  as  a  business  is  discontinued,  and  we  go  for  pollock,  and 
cod,  and  haddock.  In  the  spring,  right  on  our  main  shore,  for  aboat 
three  or  four  weeks,  there  is  not  much  fishing  to  speak  of;  this  is  a  kind 
of  rest,  though  the  fish  apparently  play  in  at  the  time.  The  men  then  go 
after  hake  and  haddock. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  come  down  for  them  f — A.  Yes;  just  the  same 
as  our  own  men.    I  do  not  see  any  difference  between  them. 

Q.  And  they  are  fishing  there  now  t — A.  Yes,  every  day. 

Q.  In  large  numbers  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  the  fishery  this  year  f — ^A.  It  is  very  good  indeed. 

Q.  For  pollock  f — A.  The  pollock  fishing  is  a  little  extra  this  year. 

Q.  Point  out  Quoddy  Biver;  is  not  the  catch  of  pollock  there  large  f— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  fish  are  caught  in  American  waters  in  that  quarter  at  allf— 
A.  The  fishermen  do  not  fish  in  American  waters;  that  is,  they  do  not 
make  a  business  of  it.    I  have  never  seen  them  do  so. 

Q.  What  is  between  the  islands  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  Quoddy 
Biver,  which  is  a  strong  sea  current  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  numerous  eddies  in  it,  and  in  them  you  get  the  pol- 
lock ? — A.  Yes ;  when  the  tide  is  running,  we  fish  on  what  is  called  the 
slack. 

Q.  There  is  an  extra  catch  of  pollock  this  year? — A.  I  was  talking  to 
several  persons  there  and  they  informed  me  that  from  800  to  1,000 
quintals  of  pollock  were  caught  daily. 

Q.  That  is  between  these  islands  ? — ^A.  All  this  was  caught  in  British 
waters. 

Q.  And  is  not  more  than  half  of  these  fish  taken  by  Americans  T— A 
We  estimate  that  fully  one-half  is  so  taken. 

Q.  What  are  pollock  worth  a  quintal  f — A.  The  price  is  very  low  at 
present ;  it  ranges  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  quintal. 

Q.  This  is  an  exceptionably  low  year  as  regards  price  f — ^A.  Yes. 
Last  year  we  paid  $2.75  and  $3  a  quintal. 

Q.  Along  the  coast  of  Maine,  say  from  Eastport  westward,  there 
lives  a  large  population  who  fish  entirely  in  our  waters ! — A.  Yes. 
They  came  from  Lubec,  Perry,  Pembroke,  and  Eastport,  and  along  by 
Cutler,  and  westward  of  Lubec,  and  still  further  away  than  that. 

Q.  And  from  Machias  ? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  They  all  come  and  fish  in  our  waters! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  in  their  own  waters  t — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  fishing 
within  the  three-mile  limit  in  their  waters. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  of  their  coast,  there  is  no  fishing  of  which  yon 
are  aware  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  is  a  population  that  lives  by  fishing  alone  t — ^A.  From 
Eastport  and  along  there,  they  follow  fishing  for  a  livelihood  beyond 
question. 

Q.  So  that  a  large  body  of  American  fishermen  gain  their  whole  live- 
lihood in  our  waters  ? — A.  Yes.    Those  that  fish  there  do. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  is  the  quantity  of  herring  alone  that  comes 
to  Eastport  in  the  course  of  the  season ;  how  many  millions  go  to  that 
small  town  during  this  period  f — ^A.  I  should  think}  at  the  least  caloola- 
tion,  ftom  7  to  10  millions. 
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Q.  All  caught  in  oar  owa  waters  f — A.  Yes.  A  few  might  be  caught 
outside  of  them. 

Q.  And  your  estimate  is  rather  under  than  over  the  markf — A.  Yes. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  I  want  to  put  my  estimates. 

Q.  Judging  from  your  practical  acquaintance  with  the  fishery,  about 
what  profit  on  the  $1,000,000  you  mentioned  as  having  been  taken  in 
value  each  year  out  of  our  waters,  would  be  actnaUy  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen,  putting  it  down  at  a  low  estimate? — A.  That  is  a  pretty 
hard  question  to  answer.  When  we  supply  the  fishing- vessels,  we  find 
the  provisions,  lines,  hooks,  nets,  &c.,  and  give  the  men  one-half  of  the 
catch.  They  have  nothing  to  find,  while  on  board,  save  their  clothing; 
or  we  charter  the  vessel  for  one-seventh  of  the  catch  in  fish  or  in  value, 
and  the  men  find  their  provisions,  salt,  &c. 

Q.  Putting  it  at  a  low  estimate,  what  would  you  say  would  be  the 
profit  they  would  make  on  the  average  from  year  to  year  ? — A.  I  think 
they  ought  to  make  one-quarter  or  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  low  estimate  T — A.  1  do  not  know  but  what  it  is,  but 
I  do  not  know  as  it  is,  taking  one  year  with  another.  I  think  it  is 
about  right.  I  would  not  like  to  state  it  any  higher ;  it  is  an  expensive 
business. 

Q.  If  this  treaty  was  at  an  end  and  the  Americans  kept  out,  would  it 
be  better  tor  British  fishermen  t — ^A.  I  think  so.  That  was  my  experi- 
ence prior  to  the  treaty;  there  was  such  a  tremendous  number  of  Ameri- 
cans fishing  in  our  waters  that  it  was  better  when  they  did  not  have 
the  right  to  fish  in  our  waters.  We  then  had  better  times  and  got  more 
fish,  anil  could  afford  to  pay  the  duty. 

Q.  This  was  the  case  in  your  neighborhood  when  a  duty  was  im- 
posed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  yon  had  the  same  privileges  as  now  with  regard  to  the 
sending  of  fresh  fish  free  into  the  American  market  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  Americans  were  kept  out  of  our  waters  altogether,  and  you 
had  the  privilege  of  sending  fresh  fish  into  their  market  free,  would  it 
not  be  vastly  letter  for  yon  than  now  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  donbt  about  that  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  place  where  the  Americans  can  get  their  her- 
ring in  the  spring? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  I  know  that  they  procure  herring  down  here  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  the  winter  time  at  Prospect  and  Halifax,  and  that  they 
go  to  Newfoundland  for  them. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  other  place  where  they  may  go  for  them,  to  your 
knowledge  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  place  during  the  winter. 

Q.  You  think  that  we  have  tolerably  safe  fishing  from  November  in 
the  winter  ? — A.  Yes :  we  have  good  harbors. 

Q.  Land-locked  harbors  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Americans  come  down  and  buy  herring  for  bait  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  Principally  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Does  not  the  whole  Gloucester  fleet  come  down  for  bait  when 
going  to  fish  on  the  Banks,  or  GhH>rge's  Banks,  and  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland ? — A.  A  number  do.  I  should  think  that  from  75  to  100  sail, 
large  vessels,  come  down  there  generally  every  spring. 

Q.  For  bait  alone  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  or  buy  it  ? — A.  They  generally  buy  it. 

Q.  Do  they  buy  or  catch  about  Grand  Manan  Island  ? — ^A.  The  re- 
port from  several  there  is  that  they  generally  catch  it  there. 

Q«  And  with  you  they  generally  buy  it? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q  And  sometimes  tbey  catch  it  ?^-A.  Yes  ^  they  have  that  privilege* 
If  they  can  buy  it  cheaper  tbey  do  so. 

Q.  So  as  not  to  waste  time  f — A.  Yes.  We  generally  prefer  to  bny  bait 
for  our  own  vessels  in  the  spring. 

Q.  If  you  are  sending  vessels  to  the  Banks,  you  prefer  to  bay  the 
bait  and  send  them  right  off  t — A.  Yes ;  that  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  In  cousequence  of  the  fishery  regulations  for  the  last  8  or  10  yean, 
have  you  found  that  herring  or  other  fish  have  with  you  increased  in 
number  ? — A.  The  herring,  since  their  spawn  has  been  protected,  have 
increased  wonderfully. 

Q.  Where  are  their  chief  spawning-grounds? — A.  Off  the  southern 
head  of  Grand  Man^n  Islaud. 

Q.  That  is  their  great  spawning-ground  for  the  Bay  of  Fuudy  t— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  If  that  is  destroyed,  what  will  become  of  the  herring  fishery  ?— A. 
It  will  be  ruined. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  has  been  meddled  with  by  the  American 
fishermen,  in  spite  of  the  regulations  and  attempts  made  to  prevent  it  f 
— ^A.  Yes }  this  has  been  often  the  case. 

Q.  They  lie  off  and  come  in  at  night  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  spite  of  efforts  made  to  protect  the  grounds  they  come  in  f— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  It  requires  a  cruiser  to  keep  them  off! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  Dominion,  within  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  has  gone  to  large  expense  to  protect  the  fishery  all  along  the 
coast  ? — A.  I  have  so  understood. 

Q.  Who  is  the  warden  at  Grand  Manan  Island  t — ^A.  Walter  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Q.  And  at  Deer  Island  ? — A.  James  M.  Lord. 

Q.  These  men  look  after  the  fishery  grounds  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  spite  of  all  they  can  do  the  American  fisherman  wOl  come 
in  T — A.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  understand  to  be  the  case. 

By  Mr.  Foster :     - 

Q.  How  many  years  did  yon  state  that  you  had  been  in  the  business 
of  trading  f — ^A.  About  17. 

Q.  And  how  far  are  your  two  stores  from  each  other  f — ^A.  About  two 
miles  by  land. 

Q.  And  by  water  ? — ^A.  Between  three  and  four  miles. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  village  where  you  reside  ? — ^A.  It  contains  from 
70  to  80  irate- payers. 

Q.  And  how  many  inhabitants! — A.  From  300  to  350. 

Q.  That  is  St.  George  f — A.  No.  It  is  Letite,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
George. 

Q.  How  many  inhabitants  are  there  in  the  village  in  which  yonr 
other  store  is  situated  f — A.  Nearly  400  3  and  I  suppose  there  are  aboat 
80  rate-payers. 

Q.  In  these  two  villages  live  about  700  people  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  live  in  the  whole  parish  of  St.  George  f — A.  I  cannot 
give  the  exact  figure.  The  population  of  the  coun^  of  Charlotte  is 
25,000, 1  think. 

Q.  What  is  its  area? — A.  The  county  is  about  50  miles  long;  it  is  ex- 
tensive. 

Q.  It  runs  back  a  considerable  distance! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  near  Fredericton  does  it  run! — A.  It  is  some  distance  from 
Predericton. 
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Q.  Is  the  amonnt  of  business  yoa  do  aboat  the  same  from  year  to 

fearf    Has  it  beea  diminishiug  or  increasing  in  these  two  stores! — A. 
t  has  diminished  some  within  the  last  year  or  so. 

Q.  When  was  it  the  largest  f — A.  Aboat  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Aboat  how  much  business  did  you  then  do  f — A.  My  brother  and 
I  do  not  take  stock,  but  we  would  estimate  the  business  for  the  year  at 
between  $80,000  and  $100,000. 

Q.  For  the  two  stores  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  business  consists  in  buying  and  selling  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  pay  for  a  good  many  fish  in  goods  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  your  business  Is  almost  wholly  done  in  connection  with  the 
boat-fishing! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  there  be  in  a  boat  I — A.  In  the  small  boats, 
two. 

Q.  These  would  deal  with  you  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  had  fishing  vessels  f — A.  We  own  shares  in  some 
of  them. 

Q.  What  is  their  size  f — A.  They  are  quite  small ;  they  range  from 
aix  to  about  sixteen  and  twenty  tons. 

Q.  In  how  many  vessels  do  you  own  shares  T — A.  In  four. 

Q.  Do  you  handle  the  catch  of  the  vessels — perhaps  that  is  your  chief 
reason  for  investing  in  them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  goods  for  cash  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  f— A.  We  handle  from  $50,000  to  $60,000  worth  of 
fish  a  year. 

Q.  And  the  remaining  $20,000  or  $30,000  of  your  business  is  done  for 
cashf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Howmuchof  this  $60,000  is  represented  by  herriugf — A.  We  have 
not  handled  a  great  many  herring  of  late  years.  The  Americans  come 
in  and  buy  them  up ;  and  we  do  not  bother  with  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  fish  which  you  principally  handle! — A.  Haddock, 
hake,  cod,  and  pollock.    We  handle  a  good  many  pollock. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  pollock  f — A.  We  ship  some  to  Portland 
and  we  sell  some  in  the  Dominion. 

Q.  How  do  you  cure  them  T — A.  We  salt  and  dry  them. 

Q.  Like  cod  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Pollock  is  inferior  to  cod  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  market  for  pollock  in  the  United  States  f — A.  We 
have  some  market  for  it  there. 

Q.  Where  f— A.  Principally  at  Portland. 

Q.  But  you  have  no  market  for  consumption  there  T — A.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  consume  them  or  not. 

Q.  Is  not  a  good  deal  of  pollock  shipped  direct  from  the  province  to 
the  West  Indies  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  do  the  hake  go  t — A.  The  hake  and  haddock  go  to  the 
West  Indies. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  them  to  the  Americans  or  ship  them  f — A.  We  sell 
them  chiefly  at  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

Q.  And  they  are  shipped  thence  f — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  price  of  herring  is  now  very 
low  f — A.  The  price  of  pollock  is  very  low. 

Q,  And  herring  too  f — A.  I  do  not  think  I  said  so  with  reference  to 
herring. 

Q.  &ke  smoked  herring  f — A.  They  are  very  low  in  price. 

Q.  Do  you  do  much  of  a  trade  in  smoked  herring  f-^A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  them  t — A.  In  boxes. 
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Q.  Of  whom  f — A.  The  fishermen  who  smoke  them. 

Q.  What  are  they  worth  a  box  f — A.  About  17  cents. 

Q.  How  many  does  a  box  hold  f — A.  Abont  70.  These  are  a  small 
herring. 

Q.  Is  not  a  larger  herring  canght  in  your  neighborhood  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  sold  f — A.  By  the  hundred  or  by  the  barrel. 

Q.  What  do  these  sell  for  by  the  hundred  f — A.  From  ^  to  50  cents; 
and  sometimes  for  more. 

Q.  How  large  are  they  f — ^A.  They  are  from  12  to  13  inches  long,  I 
should  think. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  there  in  a  barrel  f — A.  I  think  abont  oOO. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  herriug  taken  iu  your  vicinity  goes  to  the 
United  States  f — A.  I  think  three  quarters. 

Q.  Where  does  the  remainder  go  f — A.  It  is  sent  to  St.  John's,  through 
the  Dominion,  and  all  around. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  low  price  of  herring  t — A.  I  thiok 
that  too  many  are  caught. 

Q.  Is  there  any  diminution  in  the  supply  f — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  They  are  superabundant  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Has  not  the  disposition  to  eat  smoked  herring  fallen  off  f— A.  I 
cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  not  happen  to  know  that  they  are  less  eaten  than  they 
used  to  be  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  the  herring  taken  in  the  winter  and  frozen  used  for  food  and 
bait? — A.  They  are  used  chiefly  for  food. 

Q.  How  are  they  sent  from  this  place  to  the  United  States  !~A. 
Chiefly  in  American  vessels.    They  come  down  and  buy  them  in  balk. 

Q.  In  pretty  large  quantities!— A.  They  take  from  150,000  to  400,000 
in  a  vessel. 

Q.  During  what  months  f — A.  They  commence  to  come  as  soon  as 
the  weather  is  severe  enough  to  freeze  the  herring  well,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  come  until  the  freezing  weather  is  over.  I  think  that  these  ves- 
sels are  occupied  in  fishing  during  the  summer. 

Q.  These  are  not  taken  wholly  for  bait  T — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  They 
are  taken  in  full  cargoes. 

Q.  And  they  go  back  to  the  States  and  sell  them  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  would  be  the  nearest  market  town  for  herring  in  quantities 
in  case  you  did  not  sell  them  to  these  vessels  f — A.  There  is  Eastport^ 
Saint  Andrew's,  and  Saint  John's.  Eastport  is  about  10  miles  from 
Saint  Andrew's,  which  is  in  British  territory.  Eastport  is  a  small  town 
containing  about  8,000  or  9,000  people. 

Q.  You  do  not  really  mean  8,000  or  9,000 1 — A.  I  cannot  give  yoa  the 
exact  population.  It  is  quite  a  small  town.  Its  population  is  probably 
a  couple  of  thousand. 

Q.  Do  you  send  the  most  to  Saint  Andrew's  or  Eastport  f — A  We 
send  the  most  to  Eastport. 

Q.  And  a  good  deal  the  most! — ^A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Very  many  more  than  either  to  Saint  John's,  N.  B.,  or  Saint 
Andrew's  ? — A.  Eastport  merchants'  vessels  come  down  and  buy  the  fish, 
take  them  back  and  ship  them. 

Q.  If  these  vessels  do  not  come  down  you  say  that  you  send  them  to 
Eastport,  Saint  Andrew's,  and  Saint  John's;  where  do  you  send  the 
greater  part  of  them  ? — ^A.  To  Eastport. 

Q.  You  send  more  there  than  both  Saint  Andrew's  and  Saint  John's  f— 
A.  O,  yes ;  a  good  deal  more. 

Q.  Is  there  any  distinction  made  in  sorting  the  herring  between  those 
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to  be  nsed  as  food  and  those  to  be  ased  as  bait! — ^A.  No.  They  are 
wanted  jost  as  good  for  bait  as  for  eating.  In  the  winter  all  the  herring 
are  large,  and  the  fat  herring  are  frozen. 

Q.  Are  frozen  herring  eaten  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  The  very  low  price  is  dne  to  their  abundance! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  as  some  idea  as  to  how  the  price  has  ranged  daring  the  past 
few  years  f  Has  not  the  price  shown  a  falling  tendency  T — A.  Two 
years  ago  they  were  pretty  high.  The  winter  was  blowy  and  blnstering, 
and  the  traders  paid  the  fishermen  a  high  price  for  them,  bat  lost  money 
on  the  speculation. 

Q.  How  high  were  they  f — A.  As  high  as  85  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  And  they  are  now  17  cents  a  box  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  asaal  price  a  hundred  paid  to  fishermen  for  frozen 
herring  f — A.  They  start  usually  about  fifty  cents  and  they  end  at  from 
25  to  30  cents.  They  are  sometimes  as  low  as  twenty  cents,  and  even 
fifteen  cents. 

Q.  These  herring  are  not  taken  save  by  seines  f — A.  They  are  taken 
in  nets. 

Q.  And  do  they  not  take  them  at  Grand  Manan  Island  f — A.  Not  in 
the  winter. 

Q.  When  do  they  take  them  there! — A.  In  the  summer,  sometimes. 

Q.  But  not  in  the  winter  at  all  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  not  take  any  of  them  except  inshore! — A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  place  where  they  are  taken  in  winter  off  shore.  They  cannot 
then  fish  away  out  to  sea  with  nets. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  they  do  not  take  any  except  on  British  coasts  ! — 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  caught  elsewhere  in  winter. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  aboat  it— whether  this  is  the  case  or  not ! — 
A.  I  know  that  a  tremendous  fleet  of  American  vessels  comes  into  our 
waters  for  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  whether  they  take  herring  as  far  as  Eastport  in 
winter,  or  not ! — A.  They  do  take  them  somewhere  about  Eastport,  but 
in  what  water  is  it ! 

Q.  Tell  me  that! — A.  It  is  in  British  waters.  You  can  lay  within 
two  gunshots  of  Eastport  in  British  water.; 

Q.  Do  yon  say  that  they  take  no  herring  in  winter  below  Eastport  on 
the  American  coast ! — A.  I  have  never  known  any  herring  to  speak  of 
taken  below  there  in  winter. 

Q.  They  are  caught  right  up  to  the  line  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  a  chance  for  net-fishing  there.  None  iire  caught  up  to  the  line 
in  British  waters.  They  are  taken  four  or  five  miles  away  from  East- 
port  down  the  coast  from  there. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  much  of  a  summer  fishery  ! — 
A.  We  do  not  think  much  of  it. 

Q.  Neither  there  nor  in  your  own  neighborhood  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  none  within  your  observation! — A.  There  is  some  at 
Grand  Manan  shore,  where  they  go  for  bait ;  but  there  is  none  of  any 
great  consequence  on  the  mainland.  The  whole  fishery  stops  when  it 
is  no  longer  possible  to  freeze  the  fish.  The  herring  appear  playing  in 
on  oor  shore  in  winter  for  shelter,  and  afterward,  in  the  spring,  they  ap- 
pear playing  off  in  other  places. 

Q.  Would  it  be  very  difficult  for  the  Americans  to  freeze  their  herrings 
as  far  away  as  Eastport ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  ! — A.  The  fishermen  would  probably  have  to  go  fifteen,  six- 
teen, or  twenty  miles  sometimes  to  do  so. 

Q.  By  land  or  water  ! — A.  By  water. 
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Q.  And  yoa  think  they  could  not  do  that  t — A,  I  think  that  they 
conld ;  but  if  they  did  so,  they  coold  only  fish  one-half  of  their  lime, 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  herring  are  caught  is  it  necessary  to  freeze 
them  f — A.  It  takes  some  time  to  piek  up  a  net  and  take  out  the  catdi 
in  the  morning,  and  when  this  is  done  pretty  mach  of  the  day  is  spent, 
and  the  men  have  then  only  an  hoar  or  so  to  work  with  the  herring  before 
the  night  tails.  It  takes  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to  pick  ap  the  netaod 
set  it;  and  then,  if  they  had  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  go  afterward, the 
weather  might  be  calm  or  the  wind  be  ahead. 

Q.  How  far  do  your  fishermen  take  them  to  find  a  place  for  freezing 
them  ? — A.  Perhaps  20  or  30  yards  from  where  they  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor. 

Q.  They  are  right  inshore? — A.  Yes;  they  lay  right  inshore  in  the 
harbor. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  about  Eastport  and  Lnbec,  on  the  American 
side,  no  herring  are  caught  in  weirs  f — A.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said 
that  no  large  herring  are  there  caught,  to  my  knowledge,  in  nets. 

Q.  Then  they  do  catch  them  there  in  weirs  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  large  quantities  f — A.  Yes ;  small  herring. 

Q.  These  herring  are  frozen  f — A.  No ;  they  are  not  caught  in  the 
winter. 

Q.  Not  on  the  American  side  f — A.  Not  in  weirs. 

Q.  They  only  so  catch  small  herring  f — A.  They  catch  a  small-sized 
herring,  which  is  not  fit  for  being  frozen. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  herringcaught  in  your  vicinity  is  smoked  ?^ 
A.  A  very,  very  small  proportion. 

Q.  And  of  that  which  is  not  smoked,  at  least  three-quarters  goes  to 
the  Americans  either  for  food  or  bait! — ^A.  In  the  frozen  state;  yes. 

Q.  I  thought  you  did  not  do  much  at  the  summer  fishery  f — ^A.  We  do 
not  for  herring,  but  we  do  for  cod.  We  do  nothing  in  herring  in  the 
summer. 

Q.  And  of  all  the  herring  caught  by  you,  more  than  three  qaarters 
goes  to  Americans,  either  for  food  or  baitf — A.  Of  frozen  herring,  yes. 

Q.  And  of  the  $50,000  or  $60,000  worth  that  you  take,  what  propor- 
tion goes  to  the  Americans  f — A.  About  one-third. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  sell  the  rest  f — A.  In  the  Dominion  and  New  Brans- 
wick.    Some  are  shipped  to  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  a  little  more  fully  than  yon  did  the  effect 
of  the  American  mode  of  fishing  in  destroying  your  fish.  What  fish  are 
so  destroyed  f — A.  The  trawling  is  done  for  cod,  haddock,  and  hake, 
with  hooks. 

Q.  And  you  attribute  the  injury  done  to  your  fishing-grounds  to  this 
style  of  fishing  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  that  the  influence  of  the  dead  fish  falling 
from  one  of  these  lines  would  continue  on  a  particular  spot  of  ground  f 
— A.  Fishermen  tell  me  that  after  fishing  this  way  in  any  place  OQe 
year,  the  next  year,  with  the  trawls,  they  can  haul  up  some  of  the  waste 
material  there,  and  that  it  smells  so  offensively  that  they  cannot  keq» 
it  in  the  boat. 

Q.  You  think  that  it  lasts  beyond  one  season  f — ^A.  That  is  what  I  am 
told  by  the  fishermen. 

Q.  Are  many  skate  caught  on  these  hooks  f — ^A.  Yes ;  a  good  many. 

Q.  What  fish  eat  seaweed  ? — A.  Haddock,  principally.  They  do  not 
eat  seaweed,  however,  but  a  kind  of  vegetable  substance  found  on  the 
bottom. 
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Q.  What  is  it  t — A.  A  kind  of  vegetable  sabstance  of  a  dark  gayish 
color. 

Q.  Is  the  basioess  of  the  fishermen  more  profitable  than  that  of  the 
traders  with  yon  f — A.  I  do  not  know  bnt  that  it  is  sometimes. 

Q.  Bnt  generally  speaking  t — A.  Well,  no. 

Q«  Do  yon  think  that  their  proportion  of  profit  is  the  greater  t — A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  estimate  the  25  per  cent,  of  the  million  dollars  you  men- 
tioned as  their  portion  of  the  profit  f — A.  I  said  it  was  about  one-quar- 
ter. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  they  make  one-quarter  or  $250,000  a  year  t — A. 
Sometimes,  taking  the  whole  year  round. 

Q.  You  think  that  it  is  their  usual  profit  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  business,  do  you  make  a  larger  proportion  t — A.  Perhaps 
we  do  and  perhaps  we  do  not.    We  have  to  take  things  as  they  come. 

Q.  Traders  average  more  profit  than  fishermen  f — A.  We  try  to  do  so. 

Q.  And  the  fishermen  make  one-quarter  of  the  average  of  the 
catch  f — A.  Not  all ;  probably  some  make  a  great  deal  more,  but  that 
would  be  the  average.    I  know  some  who  make  more  than  that. 

Q.  Yon  make  allowance  for  each  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  do  yon  allow  for  wages  T — A.  We  have  to  allow  ordi- 
nary wages. 

Q.  What  are  they  f — A.  If  a  man  is  worth  $1  or  $1.25  a  day,  accord- 
ing to  season,  we  must  allow  it.  If  I  supply  50  or  60  men,  I  have  a 
profit  on  them,  and  they  have  only  a  profit  on  their  little  lot  of  fish  for 
the  season.    Our  laborers  get  about  $1.50  a  day. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  it  to  be  understood  that  with  respect  to  the  catch 
of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  fish,  you  allow  the  fishermen  wages  from 
II  to  (1.50  a  day,  while  their  profit  is  $250,000  !— A.  We  do  not  look 
npon  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  How  do  yon  look  upon  itf — A.  In  this  way:  that  a  fisherman 
pats  his  time  into  his  bnsiness  like  a  merchant,  and  if  I  make  a  profit, 
I  do  not  say  that  I  get  so  much  a  day,  but  that  I  make  so  much  during 
the  season  in  trading.  If  a  fisherman  fishes  all  the  year,  and  if,  after 
he  pays  his  bills,  he  has  33^  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent.,  we  look  upon 
that  as  clear  profit 

Q.  Is  this  clear  one-third  or  one-quarter  after  he  pays  his  bills  with 
reference  to  his  vessel  or  his  family  f — A.  I  refer  to  all  fishing  expenses. 

Q.  But  yon  do  not  mean  apart  from  these  expenses  T — A.  Of  course 
not. 

Q.  Then  you  simply  mean  that  you  think  these  fishermen  get  from 
25  to  33^  per  cent,  profit  on  their  catch  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  goes  to  pay  them  for  their  time  f — ^A.  Yes ;  and  their  fam- 
ily expenses. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  live  upon  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  that  the  fishermen  would  get  apiece  f — A.  If 
they  do  not  earn  $600  or  1700  a  year,  they  will  have  to  live  pretty 
poorly. 

Q.  Besides  the  expenses  of  the  vessel  f — A.  Yes.  For  instance,  if  a 
fisherman  goes  on  shares  with  me,  and  takes  fish  to  the  value  of  $700, 
I  give  him  $350,  out  of  which  he  has  to  maintain  his  family ;  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  expenses  of  the  vessel  at  all,  regarding  salt, 
lines,  provisions,  &c. 

Q.  You  mean  that  1600  or  1700  worth  of  fish  is  a  fair  catch  for  one 
man  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  he  gets  one-half  f — A.  Yes,  if  he  works  on  shares. 
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Q.  So  that  in  this  case  he  would  make  from  $300  to  1350 1— A.  Yes, 
for  the  season. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  year  is  thatf — A.  It  extends  over  aboat  eight  or 
ten  months. 

Q.  He  cannot  do  mnch  else  that  year! — A.  Yes;  he  can  lay  ap  and 
cnt  wood  and  do  anything  that  is  to  be  done  abont  the  house. 

Q.  But  nothing  in  the  way  of  business? — A.  This  saves  him  fnm 
paying  out  money.    Some  men  will  make  as  high  as  $1,000  a  year. 
'  Q.  And  you  have  your  pick  of  the  fishermen  f — ^A.  No ;  but  we  try  to 
get  as  good  men  as  we  can. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  good  men  f — A.  Of  an  average  good  man.  A 
pretty  good  lot  of  men  will  average  that. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  your  estimate  regarding  the  $250,000!— A. 
Suppose  you  catch  $1,000,000  worth  of  fish,  then  if  one-quarter  of  it  is 
not  left  for  the  families  to  live  on,  the  men  cannot  follow  up  the  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  How  many  fishermen  would  it  take  to  catch  this  $1,000,000 
worth  f — A.  I  conld  not  tell  you  exactly. 

Q.  But  about  f — A.  A  number  of  boys  is  employed  with  the  men. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  men  and  boys! — A.  I  could  not  say  ex- 
actly. The  population  of  Charlotte  County  is  about  25,000,  and  this  is 
the  biggest  fishing  district  in  New  Brunswick.  I  think  I  should  sup- 
pose that  we  have  from  12,000  to  15,000  fishermen. 

Q.  Men  who  make  this  their  exclusive  business! — A«  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  people  would  catch  the  million  dollars'  worth  of  fish !— 
A.  Yes.    Boys  help  the  men,  and  there  are  some  hired  men. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  boys! — A.  We  do  not  count  them  in 
sometimes. 

Q.  Besides  some  hired  men  you  think  that  there  are  from  12,000  to 
15,000  substantial  fishermen  engaged  in  the  fishing  business ! — A  I 
think  80,  bat  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  And  their  catch  realizes  $1,000,000  ! — A.  Well,  yon  see  that  we 
hire  a  good  many  men.    Strangers  fish  for  us. 

Q.  Thi.H  does  not  then  represent  simply  what  the  12,000  or  15,000  fish- 
ermen do! — A.  The  men  we  hire  we  have  to  pay  out  of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  not  estimate  the  number  of  hired  men  ! — A.  I  cannot 

Q.  Nor  the  number  of  boys! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  more  hired  men  as  there  are  regular  fisher- 
men!— A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  half  as  many  ! — A.  I  conld  not  say. 

Q.  Are  there  one  quarter  as  many  ! — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  And  you  estimate  that  the  12,000  or  15,000  fishermen,  and  as  many 
hired  men  and  boys  as  they  may  happen  to  have  with  them,  catch  this 
million  dollars'  worth  of  fish  ! — A.  I  would  not  confine  myself  right  to 
the  population.    If  it  is  necessary,  I  could  furnish  their  number. 

Q.  In  reply  to  a  question  put  you  by  Mr.  Thomson  you  said  that  a 
profit  of  $250,000  a  year  was  made  by  New  Brunswick  fishermen  !— A 
I  thought  that  this  was  the  case. 

Q.  And  you  mean  as  we  now  understand  you  that  this  $250,000  which 
they  would  earn  besides  doing  their  chores  in  the  winter  and  cutting 
their  own  wood,  is  to  support  these  12,000  or  15,000  people,  and  pay  the 
wages  of  as  many  hired  men  as  they  may  have,  and  take  care  of  their 
families! — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  idea  exactly. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  estimate  how  much  the  Americans  made  !— 
A.  I  estimated  from  what  we  see,  and  learn  that  they  take  fully  as  much 
fish  as  we  do  out  of  our  waters. 
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Q.  Toa  think  they  take  as  much  1—A.  I  do,    I  fully  believe  it. 

Q.  I  am  afraid  that  your  figures  are  uot  right.  Yon  have  $1,000,000 
estimated  as  the  value  of  the  catoh  of  12,000  or  15,000  fishermen.  How 
much  would  that  leave  each  man  f — A.  I  never  figured  it  up. 

Q.  When  you  learn  perhaps  you  will  not  be  desirous  of  adhering  to 
your  statement  regarding  the  profit  of  $250,000.  It  would  leave  about 
$80  a  man,  on  the  whole,  for  these  12,000  or  15,000  New  Brunswick  fish- 
ermen, or  $20  a  man,  clear  profit. — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many 
in  our  county  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  business. 

Q.  You  did  not  stop  to  think  before  you  made  that  statement  t — A. 
Probably  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Thomson  put  you  a  leading  question,  and  yon  answered  ''yes." 
Yon  at  once  opened  your  mouth  and  said  ''yes"  to  that  question  f — A.  I 
tell  you  what  I  still  think,  that  all  our  men  make  about  that  profit.  Take 
an  average  man,  and  he  will  make  about  that  profit.  By  taking  men  on 
shares  you  can  see  what  they  catch. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  answer  which  you  gave  as  to  the  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  of  profit  made  by  your  own  people  f — A.  I  thought 
that  was  the  case,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  think  so  now  f — A.  Probably  not  over  about  6,000 
men  are  there  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

Q.  Take  5,000 ;  how  much  do  you  think  that  they  would  make  f  ~  A. 
I  have  never  figured  it  up. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  much  a  year  they  make  f — A.  I  think  that 
they  have  got  to  have  at  least  one-quarter  clear  of  what  they  catch,  or 
else  they  cannot  live,  nor  follow  up  the  fisheries  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  it  costs  an  average  family  a  year  to  live  f — A. 
Some  live  very  cheaply,  I  tell  you. 

Q.  Take  an  average  family. — A.  Some  live  on  $200  a  year. 

Q.  Do  they  work  Sundays  t — A.  No ;  our  New  Brunswick  people  do 
not,  save  as  to  cooking  and  such  matters. 

Q.  But  the  Americans  are  wicked  enough  to  catch  fish  on  Sundays! — 
A.  I  know  that  very  few  of  our  New  Brunswick  people  catch  fish  on 
Sundays. 

Q.  And  they  cannot  catch  fish  for  more  than  ten  months  in  the  year t 
— ^A.  They  can,  but  there  is  usually  a  slack  time  of  about  two  months. 

Q.  Do  they  get  more  than  $1.50  a  day  for  themselves  and  families  to 
live  on  f — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  figured  it  up. 

Q.  What  do  they  so  get,  in  your  judgment! — A.  Some  get  that  and 
some  do  not,  and  some  obtain  more. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  average  that ! — A.  That  would  be 
$400  a  year;  it  would  be  somewhere  near  that.  Some  get  $1.50,  some 
$1.25,  and  some  $2. 

Q.  They  get  as  much  as  $400  a  year  !— A.  And  some  get  $800  and 
some  $1,000. 

Q.  Those  who  are  bright  and  smart  are  prosperous  ! — A.  That  is  it 
exactly. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  certain  knowledge  the  population  of 
Charlotte  County  ! — A.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  It  is  somewhere  more  than  25,000  ! — A.  Probably  it  is ;  I  have 
not  a  good  memory. 

Q.  Without  reference  to  the  population  of  the  county,  you  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  as  to  how  many  persons  are  engaged  actually  fishing 
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in  that  coanty,  both  boys  and  men  f — A.  I  have  a  middling  good  idea; 
it  is  qnite  a  large  county. 

Q.  Most  of  the  fishing  is  done  in  the  localities  of  which  you  ha?e 
spoken! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  all  done  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  and  the  inner  bay  of  Passama- 
qnoddy  f — A.  For  instance,  take  a  fisherman  who  has  got  a  family  of 
girls ;  they  all  assist  him,  every  one  of  them ;  and  with  respect  to  these 
herring  taken  in  nets  in  a  fishing  community,  in  fact  the  wife  and  all 
help  a  gopd  deal  of  the  work.  The  children  from  eight  years  old  ap  all 
assist,  and  this  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference.  I  looked  at  it  in  this 
light  when  I  spoke  of  the  popnlation. 

Q.  As  a  practical  man,  taking  into  consideration  the  main  soast  of 
New  Brunswick  in  yonr  neighborhood,  and  not  the  islands  at  all,  will 
you  tell  me  whether  there  would  be  more  fish  caught  along  the  maio 
coast  than  about  the  islands  f — A.  Yes ;  our  herring  fishery  is  coofined 
right  to  our  mainland. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole  year  through,  would  more  fish  be  caught  along 
the  mainland  than  about  the  islands,  Oampobello,  &c.f — A.  Well,  there 
would  not  be  much  difference  in  the  catches.  A  large  quantity  of  fish 
is  caught  in  Qnoddy  River,  for  this  reason:  when  the  fish  strike  in 
there  any  kind  of  a  man,  and  men  who  do  not  make  a  business  of  fish- 
ing, can  catch  them,  but  in  order  to  fish  around  Grand  Manan  Island  a 
man  must  have  a  good  substantial  boat,  because  he  has  to  go  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  to  reach  there. 

Q.  About  the  same  quantity  is  caught  on  the  mainland  and  aboat  the 
islands  t — A.  Yes ;  very  nearly. 

Q.  Which  way  would  the  balance  incline  f — A.  I  think  to  the  island 
catch,  if  anything. 

Q.  Is  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  American  waters,  obtained  under  this 
treaty,  taken  advantage  of  by  our  fishermen;  do  they  fish  there  to  any 
extent! — A.  I  have  never  known  in  my  life  of  any  vessel  of  our  own, 
save  one,  that  went  there  to  fish. 

Q.  And  did  he  fish  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
American  coast  f — ^A.  He  fished  ten  miles  off  the  shore,  but  he  made 
the  harbors  on  the  American  coast. 

Q.  What  did  he  catch  f — A.  Hake.  He  went  there  one  year,  and 
that  is  the  only  one  I  know  of  who  did  so.  He  belonged  to  Bearer 
Harbor,  and  his  sister  married  the  captain  of  an  American  vessel ;  the 
latter  came  to  our  neighborhood  to  buy  herring,  and  he  went  down 
there  to  fish,  thinking  he  might  do  better  there  than  here,  but  he  only 
tried  it  one  year.    This  is  the  way  in  which  he  came  to  go  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  rather  sarcastically  spoke  of  the  American  fishermen 
as  being  wicked,  evidently  meaning  that  they  are  saints,  but  I  suppose 
yon  do  not  agree  with  that  view;  you  have  heard  them  make  use  of  ex- 
pressions with  regard  to  the  Bible  which  are  not  exactly  saintly  f^A 
Yes ;  I  have  heard  them  use  pretty  queer  expressions.  Fishermen  gen- 
erally are  not  a  very  religious  people. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Is  there  any  period  of  the  year  where  there  is  fishing  for  sea  her- 
ring, except  inshore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  Off  Grand  Manan,  on  what  are  called  the  Bipples  of 
Grand  Manan. 

Q.  Is  it  extensive  f — A.  No }  not  during  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  Was  it  so  formerly! — A.  It  used  to  be  quite  a  fishing  ground. 
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Q.  When  T — A.  July  and  Angast  was  the  best  time ;  it  is  about  over 
now. 

Q.  Yoa  think  that  the  fish  here  have  grown  less  in  number  f — A.  I 
could  not  say  that;  but  this  fishing  ground  is  not  as  much  frequented 
as  it  used  to  be. 

Q.  Do  Campobello  and  these  other  islands  form  part  of  Charlotte 
County  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  included  in  the  estimate  you  made! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q   Their  population  is  not  very  large! — A.  No. 

Q.  And  about  one-half  of  the  fishing  of  which  you  have  spoken  is 
done  there f — A.  Yes;  about  Orand  Manan  and  the  adjoining  islands* 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Grand  Manan  Island  T — ^A.  It  is  some- 
where about  2,000  or  3,000. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Question.  What  is  the  relative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  fish  f 
I  do  not  mean  with  regard  to  the  quantity  caught,  but  the  relative 
value  of  the  fish  itself  f — Answer.  The  codfish  is  the  most  valuable ;  the 
bake,  I  think,  is  the  next. 

Q.  Then  the  haddock  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  pollock  ! — A.  The  pollock  is  low  this  year.  Last  year 
the  pollock  came  ahead  of  the  hake. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  they  prosecute  the  herring  fishery  in  winter  there 
and  not  in  other  places  f — A.  It  is  just  as  a  shoal  of  herring  comes  in 
there.    They  follow  them  wherever  they  can  find  them. 

Q.  Does  it  depend  in  any  way  upon  the  high  tides  I — ^A.  I  do  not 
know. 

No.  30. 

James  Lobd,  of  Deer  Island,  in  the  county  of  Charlotte,  N.  B.,  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  You  live  at  Deer  Island  f — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  West  Isles,  in  the  county  of  Charlotte  f — ^A. 
Yes ;  that  and  the  adjacent  small  island. 

Q.  What  is  your  office  f — A.  I  am  a  fishery  officer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  fishery  officer? — ^A.  About  three 
years. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  part  of  your  official  duty  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
boats  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery  there  f — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  number  of  schooners  or  of  vessels  f — 
A.  There  are  28  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery  in  my  district. 

Q.  Of  what  tonnage  f — A.  The  aggregate  tonnage  is  about  700  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  there  f — A.  I  have  a  memorandum. 
(Reads.)    There  are  171  men  engaged  in  the  vessels  fishing. 

Q.  How  many  boats  are  there  f — A.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

Q.  They  belong  to  the  islands  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  boats  and  vessels  are  British  boats  and  British  vessels  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  island  is  close  to  Eastport  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  to  Eastport  from  Deer  Island! — A.  About  three 
qoarters  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest  point. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  fish  much  on  the  coast  T — A.  l^es;  they  fish  in 
common  with  our  fishermen,  on  the  same  fishing-grounds. 
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Q.  How  many  vessels  have  they  f — A.  I  shoald  think  they  had  foil 
as  many  as  onr  folks. 

Q.  And  fully  as  many  boats  f — A.  Yes ;  about  the  same  number,  I 
should  think. 

Q.  Do  they  employ  about  the  same  number  of  hands  t — ^A.  I  shoald 
say  so. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  whole  catch  made  by  the  British 
fishermen  in  your  district  of  West  Isles  t — A.  The  whole  value  is  aboat 
$180,000  in  our  district. 

Q.  Tour  district,  for  which  you  give  that  valuation,  does  not  include 
the  island  of  Oampobello  t — A.  No ;  it  is  a  separate  district. 

Q.  Oampobello  employs  about  how  many  vessels  and  how  many 
boats  f — A.  I  could  not  give  you  exactly  the  number.  I  should  say  it 
was  about  equal  to  West  Isles.  I  should  not  think  there  would  be 
much  difference. 

Q.  It  employs  about  the  same  number  of  vessels  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  hands  f — A.  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  And  the  whole  catch  is  the  same  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  should  suppose  so. 
They  fish  on  the  same  ground  with  our  folks. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  fish  also  there  about  equally  with  the  British 
fishermen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  put  the  catch  of  Oampobello  as  being  about  the  same 
catch  of  West  Indies  f — A.  According  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  I 
have  no  statistics  to  show. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  statistics  in  reference  to  the  West  Isles f — A.  Yes; 
in  my  district. 

Q.  And  Oampobello  is  only  a  little  distance! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  plenty  of  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  f— A.  I 
should  say  so. 

Q.  Have  you  auy  doubt  as  to  whether  you  have  overestimated  or 
underestimated  f — ^A.  If  anything  I  should  say  I  was  underestimating. 

Q.  Then  off  Oampobello  there  is  about  $180,000  worth  taken  by  oar 
people  f — A.  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  And  1180,000  worth  at  West  Isles  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  take  an  equal  catch  in  both  places? — A.  Tea. 

Q.  As  to  West  Isles  you  are  sure,  and  you  have  no  reasonable  doubt 
about  Oampobello  f — ^A.  Just  so. 

Q.  I  suppose  Grand  Manan,  being  somewhat  distant,  you  don't  know 
as  well  about! — A.  I  don't  know  so  much  about  Grand  Manan.  I  can't 
speak  much  about  that.    It  is  rather  out  of  my  jurisdiction. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  practical  fisherman  f — ^A.  Yes;  all  my  life  I  have 
been  a  practical  fisherman. 

Q.  Tell  me,  now,  is  the  catch  you  speak  of  at  West  Isles  and  Oampo- 
bello taken  all  close  inshore! — ^A.  All  close  inshore. 

Q.  All  within  three  miles  T — A.  Yes;  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
vessels  from  Deer  Island  that  go  outside.  The  chief  catches  are  in- 
shore. 

Q.  Well,  when  I  asked  you  for  an  estimate  of  the  catch  and  yon  gave 
me  $180,000,  you  did  not  include  in  that  amount  the  fish  that  was 
caught  outside  f — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  that  catch  chiefiy  composed  off — ^A.  Different  kinds  of 
fish — codfish,  pollock,  haddock,  hake,  and  herring. 

Q.  What  is  the  principal  fish  in  point  of  numbers  and  value! — ^A.  In 
point  of  numbers  the  herring  has  the  advantage,  and  in  value  I  think 
also. 
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Q.  What  comes  uext,  in  your  jadp^meDt,  to  the  herring  1 — A.  The 
pollock,  I  think,  is  aboat  uext  in  numbers. 

Q.  And  in  value  f — A.  Well,  yes,  I  think,  in  value  too. 

Q.  What  is  next  t— A.  The  hake. 

Q.  And  after  that  the  haddock  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  is  the  more  valuable  Ash  per  quintal,  the  pollock  or  the 
haddock  f — A.  The  haddock  is  the  most  valuable  of  late  years.  The 
pollock  always  have  been  the  most  valuable  until  lately. 

Q.  The  taste  has  veered  around  in  favor  of  haddock  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  tell  me,  as  to  the  Americans,  what  is  their  style  of  Ashing  f 
By  the  way,  since  the  Washington  Treaty,  have  they  come  in  in  greater 
numbers  to  fishf — A.  Yes.  More  of  them  since  the  treaty  than  before 
have  visited  our  shores. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  herriug  f — A.  In  the  winter  they  freeze 
them  and  in  the  summer  they  salt  them. 

Q.  Do  they  land  on  the  West  Isles  for  the  purpose  of  freezing  them, 
or  do  they  take  them  to  their  own  shores  ? — A.  Well,  some  take  them 
on  shore  and  others  freeze  them  on  the  deck  of  their  vessels.  Others 
take  them  across  to  the  State  of  Maiue  to  Eastport.    It  is  close  by. 

Q.  What  are  the  herring  caught  there  worth  a  hundred  f — A.*  I 
should  think  they  would  average  about  30  to  33  cents  a  hundred  in  the 
winter  season. 

Q.  Is  that  the  proper  season  to  fish  f — A.  It  is  the  best  season  for 
herring. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  in  the  summer  there  at  all,  the  Americans  or  the 
island  people f — A.  They  fish  in  summer;  not  so  much  for  herring, 
though,  as  for  other  kinds  of  fish. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  in  summer  for  herring  at  all  t — A.  Very  little  ;  that 
is,  for  bait  and  the  like  of  that. 

Q.  Is  it  partly  your  business  to  prevent  them  fishing  for  herring  t — 
A.  I  have  no  restrictions  to  prevent  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  duty  as  a  fishery  officer  f — A.  It  is  to  see  that  they 
obey  the  regulations  as  we  do. 

Q.  Perhaps  around  those  islands  there  are  no  breeding  grounds.  Do 
they  breed  there  or  at  Grand  Manant — A.  There  is  no  spawning 
ground  there  that  I  know  of.  Grand  Manan  is  where  the  chief  breed- 
ing grounds  are. 

Q.  They  are  protecting  them  there,  I  believe,  or  endeavoring  to  t — A. 
They  are  supposed  to  be. 

Q.  Do  they  breed  around  Gampobello  f — A.  It  has  never  been  set 
apart  as  a  breeding  ground,  although  they  might  spawn  there.  I  could 
not  say  for  that.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  they  do  spawn  about 
Gampobello,  but  there  is  no  spawning  ground  marked  out  there. 

Q.  Now,  since  1871  the  Americans  have  come  in  in  great  numbers 
fishing.  What  way  do  they  fish f  —A.  They  fish  with  nets,  trawls,  hand- 
lines,  &C. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  this  system  of  trawl-fishing  f — A.  I  think 
it  is  the  best  way  to  catch  them.  You  can  catch  a  greater  quantity 
with  trawls  than  with  hand-lines. 

Q.  No  doubt  of  that ;  but  what  is  the  effect  on  the  fishery  f — A.  I 
think  it  injures  the  fishery. 

Q.  It  is  injurious;  why  f — A.  It  takes  a  good  many  of  the  small  fish 
that  are  of  no  use,  and  kills  them,  and  it  catches  a  good  many  of  the 
old  mother  fish  and  destroys  them. 

Q.  Well,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  killing  those  fish  upon  the  fish- 
ing grounds  f — ^A.  Well,  after  they  have  kill^  them,  the  next  thing  is 
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to  get  rid  of  them,  and  the  best  way  they  can  do  is  to  throw  them  over- 
board. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  f— A.  It  pollates  the  water. 

Q.  Does  it  drive  off  the  fish  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q*  You  are  a  practical  fisherman ;  do  you  know  t — A.  Well,  it  is  my 
opinion,  as  a  fisherman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fishinc:  business  f — A.  I 
have  been  engaged  in  the  fishery  ever  since  I  was  12  years  old.  That 
is  30  years  ago. 

Q.  Then  yon  ought  to  be  able  from  experience  to  form  a  pretty  good 
judgment.  That  is  your  deliberate  judgment  that  this  throwing  over- 
board of  the  dead  fish  destroys  the  fishing-grounds  t — ^A.  Yes ;  that  is 
my  opinion. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  throwing  over  the  gurry  f — A.  It  has  the  same 
effect. 

Q.  Do  the  American  fishermen  always  do  that — that  is,  throw  over 
the  gurry  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  the  island  men  and  the  boats  belonging  to  the 
island  ?  Are  they  obliged  to  land  or  do  they  throw  over  too  f— A.  Those 
that  fish  in  large  boats  and  vessels  do  the  same  thing.  Those  in  small 
boats  dress  their  fish  on  shore. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  dress  theirs  on  shore  t — A.  Not  so  much,  be- 
cause they  come  a  very  long  distance  generally,  and  they  come  in  larger 
vessels.  They  dress  their  fish  on  board  their  vessels  and  throw  their 
gurry  overboard. 

Q.  Now,  this  trawl  fishing  as  a  business  has  sprung  up  has  it  not 
within  the  last  5  or  6  years  f— A.  It  has  not  been  practiced  much  qdUI 
lately,  within  6  or  7  years  on  the  coast. 

Q.  Who  introduced  it  f  Was  it  introduced  by  the  Americans  f~A. 
Well,  I  guess  our  folks  got  the  idea  from  the  Americans. 

Q.  There  was  none  before  the  Americans  came  there  f — ^A.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any. 

Q.  Have  they  been  obliged  to  use  the  trawl  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  Americans  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  these  Americans  themselves  admit  it  is  destructive,  or  what 
do  thoy  say  about  it! — A.  I  have  never  talked  with  them  on  the  sub- 
ject.   I  have  talked  with  our  own  fishermen  in  regard  to  it 

Q.  Is  that  their  opinion  in  regard  to  it! — A.  That  is  their  opinion. 
They  all  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 

Q.  That  is  in  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  fisheries  by  throwmg 
over  the  dead  fish  and  the  gurry  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  or  has  it  come  under  your  observation  that  a  great 
number  of  nets  are  sometimes  set  out  by  the  American  fishermen  and 
allowed  to  go  to  bottom  with  dead  fish  in  them  f — A.  That  is  the  case. 

Q.  Just  state  how  that  happened. — ^A.  Well,  when  they  go  flshiog 
they  have  a  good  many  nets  and  they  set  tbem,  and  perhaps  it  will 
tome  such  a  breeze  that  for  two  or  three  days  they  can't  get  those  nets. 
When  it  comes  a  fine  day  they  have  so  many  herring  that  they  cannot 
take  care  of  them,  and  the  nets  are  left  there  and  the  herring  rot,  and 
lie  on  the  bottom.    They  very  often  lose  nets  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  I  asked  you  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  vessels! — A.  Yes,  you  did. 

Q.  Did  I  ask  you  as  to  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  boats; 
how  many  boats  did  you  say  there  were  f — ^A.  Two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  boats. 
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Q.  How  many  men  would  be  employed  f — A.  They  woald  average  two 
men  to  a  boat.    That  woald  be  468. 

Q.  The  Tessels,  yoa  said,  employed  171 ;  now,  yon  are  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  fishing,  not  only  at  the  island,  but  along  the  north 
shore? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  me,  in  your  judgment,  where  the  greater  number  of  fish  are 
taken  within  the  three-mile  limit;  is  it  along  the  shoresof  the  islands  or 
of  the  mainland  on  the  north  shore  of  the  bay  f — A.  The  herring  is  the 
chief  fish  in  winter,  and  is  taken  on  the  north  shore. 

Q.  They  are  all  taken  within  the  three-mile  limit  f — ^A.  Yes }  on  the 
mainland,  from  Point  Lepreaux  to  the  West  Isles. 

Q.  Yon  think  the  larger  quantity  is  taken  along  that  shore  f — ^A.  In 
the  winter  season. 

Q.  Take  the  whole  year  round  f — A.  I  think  my  district,  the  West 
Isles  district,  would  have  the  advantage,  taking  the  whole  year  round. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole  year  through,  winter  and  summer,  would  it  be 
about  the  same  on  the  maialand  and  West  Isles  f — A.  I  think  West 
Isles  would  have  rather  the  advantage. 

Q.  I  am  now  speaking  of  all  the  islands,  including  Gampobello  and 
Grand  Manan ;  do  you  think  Gampobello,  Grand  Manan,  and  the  West 
Isles  would  be  rather  more  than  the  mainland  for  the  whole  year  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  But  the  catch  for  the  winter  is  considerably  larger  on  the  main- 
land than  on  the  islands  1— A.  Yes. 

Q«  When  you  say  there  are  more  caught  on  the  islands  than  on  the 
mainland,  does  it  preponderate  very  much  or  is  it  pretty  near  the  samel — 
A.  It  is  pretty  nearly  the  same,  I  should  say ;  if  anything,  the  islands 
have  the  advantage. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  that  the  principal  breeding  place  is  in  Grand 
Manan ;  at  what  part  is  it  ? — A.  At  the  south  end. 

Q.  That  place  is  protected  by  regulations,  is  it  not  f — A.  Yes ;  there 
is  a  man  appointed  to  protect  that  ground. 

Q.  What  is  his  name! — A.  McLsushlan. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  notwithstanding  the  regulations  and  endeav- 
ors of  the  Dominion  Government  to  keep  this  breeding-ground  untouched 
the  American  fishermen  break  in! — A.  I  have  heard  that  they  have 
broken  in  on  several  occasions.  I  have  never  been  there  when  they  did 
so,  but  I  have  heard  of  it,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  did  that  thing. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  catch  upon  Grand  Manan,  around  the 
shores  of  Grand  Manan — I  mean  of  all  kinds  of  fish,  and  within  3  miles — 
is  very  much  larger  than  on  West  Isles  and  Gampobello  f — ^A.  I  think 
it  ifi  more  than  both  put  together.    I  should  say  so. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  as  a  practical  fisherman  f — A.  Well,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment.    I  have  no  statistics. 

Q.  You  have  fished  all  over  the  ground  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  catch  on  Grand  Manan  exceeds  the 
catch  on  West  Island  and  Gampobello  together  t — ^A.  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  Well,  now  as  a  practical  fisherman,  what  would  you  say  would  be 
the  value  of  the  catch  made  by  the  British  subjects,  within  3  miles  of 
the  shores,  in  the  islands  and  on  the  mainland  from  Point  Lepreaux, 
tatdng  in  West  Island,  Gampobello,  and  Grand  Manan ;  taking  the  whole 
thing,  what  would  you  put  it  down  at,  naming  a  figure  that  you  think 
is  certainly  within  the  amount  f — A.  I  should  say  nine  or  ten  hundred 
thousand. 

Q.  That  is  about  a  million  f — ^A.  Yes. 

46f 
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to  get  rid  of  them,  and  tbe  best  way  they  can  do  is  to  throw  them  OTer- 
board. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  f — A.  It  pollutes  the  water. 

Q.  Does  it  drive  off  the  fish  f — A.  I  thiuk  so. 

Q-  Yoa  are  a  practical  fisherinau ;  do  you  know  f — A.  Well,  it  is  my 
opiDion,  as  a  fisherman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fishinc:  business  T — A.  I 
have  been  engaged  in  the  fishery  ever  since  I  was  12  years  old.  That 
is  30  years  ago. 

Q.  Then  yon  ought  to  be  able  from  experience  to  form  a  pretty  good 
judgment.  That  is  your  deliberate  judgment  that  this  throwing  over- 
board of  the  dead  fish  destroys  the  fishing-grounds  f — A.  Yes ;  that  is 
my  opinion. 

Q.  What  do  yon  say  of  throwing  over  the  gurry  t — A.  It  has  the  same 
effect. 

Q.  Do  the  American  fishermen  always  do  that — ^that  is,  throw  over 
the  gurry  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  the  island  men  and  the  boats  belonging  to  the 
island  f  Are  they  obliged  to  land  or  do  they  throw  over  too  t — A.  Those 
that  fish  in  large  boats  and  vessels  do  the  same  thing.  Those  in  small 
boats  dress  their  fish  on  shore. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  dress  theirs  on  shore  t — A.  Not  so  much,  be- 
cause they  come  a  very  long  distance  generally,  and  they  come  in  larger 
vessels.  They  dress  their  fish  on  board  their  vessels  and  throw  their 
gurry  overboard. 

Q.  Now,  this  trawl  fishing  as  a  business  has  sprung  np  has  it  not 
within  the  last  5  or  6  years  f— A.  It  has  not  been  practiced  much  until 
lately,  within  6  or  7  years  on  the  coast. 

Q.  Who  introduced  it  f  Was  it  introduced  by  the  Americans  f— A. 
Well,  I  guess  our  folks  got  the  idea  from  the  Americans. 

Q.  There  was  none  before  the  Americans  came  there  f — A.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any. 

Q.  Have  they  been  obliged  to  use  the  trawl  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  Americans  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  these  Americans  themselves  admit  it  is  destructive,  or  what 
do  thoy  say  about  it? — A.  I  have  never  talked  with  them  on  the  sab- 
ject.    I  have  talked  with  our  own  fishermen  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Is  that  their  opinion  in  regard  to  it! — A.  That  is  their  opinion. 
They  all  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 

Q.  That  is  in  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  fisheries  by  throwing 
over  the  dead  fish  and  the  gurry  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  or  has  it  come  under  your  observation  that  a  great 
number  of  nets  are  sometimes  set  out  by  the  American  fishermen  and 
allowed  to  go  to  bottom  with  dead  fish  in  them  f — A.  That  is  the  case. 

Q.  Just  state  how  that  happened. — ^A.  Well,  when  they  go  fishing 
they  have  a  good  many  nets  and  they  set  them,  and  perhaps  it  will 
tome  such  a  breeze  that  for  two  or  three  days  they  can't  get  those  nets. 
When  it  comes  a  fine  day  they  have  so  many  herring  that  they  cannot 
take  care  of  them,  and  the  nets  are  left  there  and  the  herring  rot,  and 
lie  on  the  bottom.    They  very  often  lose  nets  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  I  asked  you  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  vessels! — A.  Yes,  you  did. 

Q.  Did  I  ask  you  as  to  tbe  number  of  men  employed  in  the  boats; 
how  many  boats  did  yon  say  there  were  f — A.  Two  hundred  and  thir^- 
four  boats. 
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Q.  How  many  men  woald  be  employed  t — A.  They  woald  average  two 
men  to  a  boat*    That  would  be  468. 

Q.  The  Teasels,  you  said,  employed  17  L ;  now,  you  are  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  fishing,  not  only  at  the  island,  but  along  the  north 
shore? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  me,  in  your  judgment,  where  the  greater  number  of  fish  are 
taken  within  the  three-mile  limit;  is  it  along  the  shoresof  the  islands  or 
of  the  mainland  on  the  north  shore  of  the  bay  ? — A.  The  herring  is  the 
chief  fish  in  winter,  and  is  taken  on  the  north  shore. 

Q*  They  are  all  taken  within  the  three-mile  limit  f — ^A.  Yes ;  on  the 
mainland,  from  Point  Lepreaux  to  the  West  Isles. 

Q.  You  think  the  larger  quantity  is  taken  along  that  shore  T — ^A.  In 
the  winter  season. 

Q.  Take  the  whole  year  round  f — A.  I  think  my  district,  the  West 
Isles  district,  would  have  the  advantage,  taking  the  whole  year  round. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole  year  through,  winter  and  summer,  would  it  be 
about  the  same  on  the  maialand  and  West  Isles  ? — A.  I  think  West 
Isles  would  have  rather  the  advantage. 

Q.  I  am  now  speaking  of  all  the  islands,  including  Gampobello  and 
Grand  Manan ;  do  you  think  Gampobello,  Grand  Manan,  and  the  West 
Isles  would  be  rather  more  than  the  mainland  for  the  whole  yearf — ^A* 
Yes. 

Q.  But  the  catch  for  the  winter  is  considerably  larger  on  the  main- 
land than  on  the  islands  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  say  there  are  more  caught  on  the  islands  than  on  the 
mainland,  does  it  preponderate  very  much  or  is  it  pretty  near  the  samet — 
A.  It  is  pretty  nearly  the  same,  I  should  say ;  if  anything,  the  islands 
have  the  advantage. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  that  the  principal  breeding  place  is  in  Grand 
Manan ;  at  what  part  is  it  T — A.  At  the  south  end. 

Q.  That  place  is  protected  by  regulations,  is  it  not  f — A.  Yes ;  there 
is  a  man  appointed  to  protect  that  ground. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  f — A.  McLachlan. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  notwithstanding  the  regulations  and  endeav- 
ors of  the  Dominion  Government  to  keep  this  breeding-ground  untouched 
the  American  fishermen  break  in! — ^A.  I  have  heard  that  they  have 
broken  in  on  several  occasions.  I  have  never  been  there  when  they  did 
so,  but  I  liave  heard  of  it,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  did  that  thing. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  catch  upon  Grand  Manan,  around  the 
shores  of  Grand  Manan — I  mean  of  all  kinds  of  fish,  and  within  3  miles — 
is  very  much  larger  than  on  West  Isles  and  Gampobello  t — ^A.  I  think 
it  is  more  than  both  put  together.    I  should  say  so. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  as  a  practical  fisherman  t — A.  Well,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment.    I  have  no  statistics. 

Q.  You  have  fished  all  over  the  ground  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  catch  on  Grand  Manan  exceeds  the 
catch  on  West  Island  and  Gampobello  together  t — ^A.  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  Well,  now  as  a  practical  fisherman,  what  would  you  say  would  be 
the  value  of  the  catch  made  by  the  British  subjects,  within  3  miles  of 
the  shores,  in  the  islands  and  on  the  mainland  from  Point  Lepreaux, 
taking  in  West  Island,  Gampobello,  and  Grand  Manan ;  taking  the  whole 
thing,  what  would  you  put  it  down  at,  naming  a  figure  that  you  think 
is  certainly  within  the  amount  f — ^A.  I  should  say  nine  or  ten  hundred 
thousand. 

Q.  That  is  about  a  million  f— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  any  doabt  that  yon  are  anderestimating  rather  than 
overestimating  it  t — A.  No  doubt  that  is  under  if  anything. 
Q.  That  is  taken  by  British  snbjectsf — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Then  the  American  fishermen,  do  they  take  on  these  coasts  as 
much  every  year  as  the  British  subjects  or  more  Y — A.  I  think  they  do 
fully  as  much.  I  have  no  doubt  If  I  were  going  to  say  either  moK  or 
less,  I  would  say  more. 

Q.  You  think  they  take  fully  as  much  and  moreT — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  million  they  take  also  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  yourself,  from  practical  experience,  what  the  prob- 
able profit  would  be  on  that  million  taken  by  the  Americans  Y — A.  Well^ 
that  would  be  a  pretty  hard  thing  for  yon  to  get  at. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fish  on  the  American  shore  at  all  Y  Are  yon  aware  of 
any  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit  Y — ^A.  There  are  none  worth  talk- 
ing about.  None  of  our  fishermen  ever  visit  that  coast  for  the  si^e  of 
fish. 

Q.  Then,  practically,  the  privilege  accorded  to  British  fishermen  of 
fishing  in  American  waters  amounts  to  nothing  Y — ^A.  It  is  no  benefit 
to  us  whatever.  I  never  knew  a  fisherman  go  there  to  make  a  fore  of 
fish. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  along  the  American  shore  yourself  Y — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  porgies  or  menhaden  there  Y — ^A.  I  have  cangbt 
flome  there. 

Q.  Was  that  caught  within  shore  or  out  beyond  the  three  miles  f— 
A.  All  the  porgie  fishing  has  been  beyond  the  three  miles.  They  are  so 
far  offshore  they  have  to  have  steamers. 

Q.  It  has  ceased  for  a  number  of  years  to  be  an  inshore  fishery  Y— A. 
As  far  as  my  information  extends. 

Q.  Do  yon  ever  recollect  of  porgies  coming  up  to  the  British  waters 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Gampobello  and  those  places  Y — A.  I  have  caoght 
them  myself. 

Q.  What  drove  them  off  Y — A.  I  can't  say;  they  have  left  onr  coast. 

Q.  How  long  ago  Y — A.  There  has  not  been  anything  there  to  amount 
to  anything  for  ten  years  or  over. 

Q.  And  even  on  the  American  shore  they  have  gone  out  so  that  thej 
liave  to  have  steamers  to  go  for  them  Y — A.  They  don't  pretend  to  fish 
for  them  without  they  have  steamers. 

Q.  Now,  along  the  American  coasts  there  are  numerous  settlements 
from  Eastport,  westerly;  are  they  engaged  in  fishing Y — A.  All  the 
places  close  to  the  shore  are  so  engaged. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  their*  fish  Y — A.  In  British  waters. 

Q.  Inside  the  limits  Y — A.  Yes ;  they  come  right  over  to  New  Brans- 
wick,  to  the  mainland.    They  have  always  done  so. 

Q.  That  is  their  only  means  of  living,  so  far  as  you  are  aware  Y— A. 
That  is  the  only  means  so  long  as  they  undertake  to  catch  fish. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  the  case  Y — A.  I  guess  it  has  always 
been  the  case  ever  since  the  country  was  settled,  so  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  engaged  that  way  30  years  Y — A.  For  30  years  tbey 
have  done  that.    I  can  swear  they  have  done  it  for  30  years. 

Q.  They  have  never  caught  fish  in  their  own  waters  at  all  Y-— A.  I 
could  not  swear  to  that. 

Q.  I  say  never  to  speak  of  Y — ^A.  Never  to  make  a  business. 

Q.  Gould  they  have  gone  on  with  the  fishing  business  at  all  unless 
they  had  access  to  our  waters  Y~»A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  they  could.  I 
guess  they  will  admit  that  themselves. 
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Q.  They  will  elsewhere ;  they  will  not  here.  Bat  yoa  have  no  doabt 
yoarself  Y — A.  No  doabt  at  all. 

Q.  Since  yoa  can  recollect,  that  is  for  30  years,  have  the  fishing  sta- 
tions increased  as  the  people  became  more  nnmerons  Y — ^A.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose they  have  increased  in  proportion  to  onr  fishermen.  Oars  have 
increased  and  they  have  kept  right  alongside  of  them.  They  have  in- 
creased the  same. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  treaty  Y  Before  the  treaty  yon 
had  a  right  to  send  your  fresh  fish  in  free.  Were  yoa  in  the  habit  of 
sending  them  in  to  any  extent  Y — ^A.  We  have  always  had  the  right  to 
send  in  the  Iresh  fish. 

Q.  Did  yon,  before  the  treaty,  send  many  inY — A.  Tes;  we  always 
sent  more  or  less  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  In  that  respect  yoar  market  is  not  altered  at  all  Y — A.  No. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  fish  catch  that  you  speak  of  in  the  islands 
is  salted  and  sent  away ;  any  large  numbers  of  herring,  for  instance  Y — 
A.  Yes;  quite  a  large  number  of  herring. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  send  them  Y — A.  Part  to  the  United  States  and  part 
of  them  are  sold  in  the  Dominion.  A  good  many  are  sold  in  St.  John, 
Yarmouth,  and  Halifax. 

Q.  Well,  before  the  treaty  did  yon  put  up  any  of  those  salt  fish  Y — ^A. 
We  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  up  more  or  less. 

Q.  Did  you  send  to  the  United  States  betbre  this  treaty  the  same  as 
3  on  do  nowY — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  were  the  prices  then,  when  you  had  to  pay  $1  a  barrel  duty  Y 
— A.  We  generally  got  enough  more  to  pay  the  duty. 

Q.  Well,  in  point  of  fact  then,  even  in  regard  to  salt  fish,  this  treaty 
has  not  been  a  benefit  to  you  at  all  Y — A.  I  can't  see  that  it  is  a  benefit 
to  as.    1  think  it  is  an  injury  to  us. 

Q.  Do  yoa  find  that  the  Americans  come  down  into  the  Dominion 
and  supply  the  markets  that  you  would  otherwise  supply  Y — ^A.  There 
have  been  a  good  many  American  fish  sold  in  our  markets  to  my  knowl- 
edge. They  are  selling  right  along,  more  or  less,  in  St.  John,  Halifax, 
and  Yarmouth. 

Q.  Yoa  say  that  daring  the  time  before  the  treaty  was  in  force,  and 
when  yoa  had  to  pay  $1  a  barrel,  you  got  as  good  a  price  as  now,  and 
that  they  paid  the  duty  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  Americans  were  excluded  from  onr  waters  altogether,  you 
having  the  privilege  to  send  in  fresh  fish  as  you  always  did,  what  duty 
would  you  be  willing  to  pay  on  the  salt  fish  to  keep  them  out  alto- 
gether Y — A.  I  would  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  old  arrangement. 

Q.  Would  you  make  more  money  if  you  went  back  to  £hat  system 
and  kept  them  out  Y — ^A.  Well,  chiefly  all  the  money  I  made  fishing  was 
made  before  the  treaty  came  into  force,  when  I  had  to  pay  a  duty. 

Q.  Yon  would  rather  pay  a  reasonable  duty  and  keep  them  outY — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  idea  Is  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  result  is  simply  this,  then :  that  you  get  a  lower  price  for  your 
fish  now,  and  the  Americans  pay  less  for  it.  The  consamer  gets  it  for 
less  money  Y — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  the  result. 

Q.  The  benefit,  then,  has  been  to  the  consumer  as  far  as  you  can  see 
now  Y — A.  Yes,  air ;  the  consomer  gets  the  benefit  He  gets  a  cheaper 
fish  than  he  did  before. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  more  money  Y — ^A.  No  more. 

Q.  But  something  less  Y 

Mr.  Foster.  Does  the  witness  assent  to  that  Y 
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By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Doyoa  get  less  money  for  yoar  fish  than  yon  did  before  T~ A. 
Yes ;  for  some  kinds  of  fish  we  don't  get  half  as  much  as  we  did  be- 
fore, 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  down  there  and  catch  for  baitf — ^A.  Yes; 
they  visit  oar  shores  a  good  deal  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  it  themselves  f — A.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  to  any  considerable  extent  themselves  f — A.  Well, 
yes,  they  do  a  considerable. 

Q.  Do  they  bring  down  their  own  men  to  catch  it  Y — A.  Some  of  them 
do,  yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  use  this  bait  for  Y — A.  Cod-fish  chiefly. 

Q.  What  time  do  they  come  for  bait  f — A.  They  come  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  chiefly.  The  best  bait  is  there  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
That  is  for  the  Bank  fishery. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  visit  the  bay  for  bait  f — A.  80  to  100  sail  of 
vessels. 

Q.  Every  spring  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  average  do  they  take  ? — A.  10,000  to  a  vessel. 

Q.  Are  they  all  caught  in  British  waters  1 — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  cousiderable  privilege;  do  they  admit  it  Y — A.  Yes,  they 
do,  because  it  is  the  easiest  way  for  them  to  get  bait.  If  it  was  not  a 
pnvilege,  they  would  not  avail  themselves  of  it 

Q.  They  admit  it  is  a  privilege  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  aware  that  they  buy  also  besides  what  they  fish  f— 
A.  Yes ;  they  do  buy  bait. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  make  a  preference  of  buying  from  their 
own  men  Y — A.  Well,  I  never  saw  much  difference  that  way. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  your  own  island.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is 
so  elsewhere  or  not  Y — A.  Well,  I  suppose  some  make  a  prefereDoe. 
Some  have  particular  friends.  A  good  many  have  gone  from  Eastport 
to  Gloucester,  and  when  they  come  down  they  will  patronize  the  East- 
port  men  before  a  stranger.  That  is  the  way  it  goes,  1  think,  a  good 
deal. 

Q.  In  reference  to  net-fishing  for  herring,  ought  those  nets,  according 
to  your  experience,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  during  the  day- 
time Y — A.  They  ought  not,  according  to  my  experience. 

Q.  Why  not! — A.  Because  they  injure  the  fishery,  they  frighten  the 
fish  away. 

Q.  The  herring  see  the  nets  and  are  frightened  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  proper  time  is  at  niglitY — A.  Yes;  they  ought  to  put  tbem 
down  in  the  evening  and  take  them  up  in  the  morning. 

Q.  One  witness  said  that  in  the  day-time,  as  a  rule,  the  herring  did  DOt 
mesh  themselves  in  the  net  at  all  Y — ^A.  That  is  my  experience ;  they  say 
they  don't  mesh  themselves. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that,  they  get  frightened  Y — A.  Yes ;  and  it  is  an 
obstruction  to  their  passage. 

Q.  Since  the  Americans  came  in,  have  they  introduced  the  system  of 
keeping  the  nets  out  day  and  night  Y — ^A.  They  do  it  more  or  less. 

Q.  And  that,  you  say,  injures  the  fish  Y — A.  Yes ;  our  fiishermen  do 
it  too. 

Q.  Yes,  but  that  is  because  the  Americans  do  it  Y — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whenever  any  bad  practice  is  introduced  to  kill  the  fish,  our  men 
have  to  follow  it  in  self-defense  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  one  try  to  get  alonc^  without  trawIiDj^, 
and  finally  take  to  it  on  account  of  the  Americans  aoing  so  Y — A.  It  is 
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only  of  late  years  that  we  have  used  the  trawl.  We  always  ased  to  get 
along  withoat  the  trawl  betbre  the  Americans  came  down. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  known  any  one  trying  to  compete  with  them  with- 
oat using  it  and  afterward  having  to  come  into  itf — ^A.  They  have  to 
fifth  with  the  same  appliances  as  the  Americans  to  get  along. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  them  try  to  get  along  without  using  it  and 
find  that  they  could  not  do  so,  especially  about  Grand  Manan  Y — A. 
They  have  not  used  them  there  until  very  lately — until  last  year.  But 
they  have  found  that  they  are  compelled  to  use  them  to  get  along. 

Q.  There  is  no  trouble  between  the  American  fishermen  and  your 
ownY — A.  I  never  saw  any  great  trouble.  Sometimes  there  is  a  little 
difiference  arises,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  more  trouble  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  our  fishermen  than  there  is  among  our  own, 
as  far  as  my  observations  have  gone. 

Q.  I  think  yon  have  stated  that  all  the  fisheries  are  within  three  miles 
of  the  land  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  the  hake,  haddock,  herring,  and  pollack  Y — A.  Yes,  they 
are  all  within  three  miles. 

Q.  What  about  the  cod  Y — ^A.  We  do  not  get  much  cod  in  our  inshore 
fisheries. 

Q.  The  cod  is  a  very  small  proportion  Y — A.  Yes,  it  is  a  very  small 
proportion. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  value  you  gave  consisted  altogether  of  fish 
caught  within  three  miles  Y — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  For  30  years  I  think  yon  said  yon  had  been  fishing  in  your  neigh- 
borhood Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  vessels  and  boats  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  large  are  the  vessels  that  have  been  owned  by  British  sub- 
jects 30  years  past  Y — A.  The  vessels  have  been  all  the  way  from  10  tons 
to  50  tons. 

Q.  They  do  not  go  out,  I  believe,  for  long  trips,  do  they — the  British 
vessels  Y — ^A.  The  chief  of  tbem  do  not,  as  I  said,  but  there  are  one  or 
two  would  go  fishing  on  the  opposite  banks. 

Q.  All  the  boats  and  nearly  all  the  vessels  are  day  fishermen,  are  they 
notY — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  during  all  that  time  the  Americans  have  been  there  too  Y — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  in  about  equal  numbers  to  your  people  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  have  fished  in  the  same  places  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  reference  much  to  what  sort  of  a  treaty  there  was  between 
Washington  and  London  Y — A.  It  never  made  any  difiference. 

Q.  Nothing  can  be  traced  specially  to  the  effect  of  the  treaty  of  1818 
or  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1856,  or  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1871, 
can  there,  as  to  that.  It  went  on  the  same  way  Y — A.  Pretty  much  in 
the  same  way. 

Q.  Well,  the  Americans  used  to  fish  with  hook  and  line,  didn't  they  Y — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  they  begin  to  alter  a  little  and  have  small  trawls  Y — A. 
Lately,  within  8  or  10  years. 

Q.  They  first  fished  with  small  trawls,  didn't  they  Y— A.  Yes,  with 
hand  lines. 

Q.  But  when  they  began  using  something  else,  they  first  began  to  use 
trawls  with  a  few  hooks  upon  them  Y — A.  Yes ;  they  are  getting  in  the 
way  of  using  more  hooks  every  year. 
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Q.  Bat  it  did  not  begin  all  at  once  as  it  is  at  present  t — ^A.  K0|  it  is 
increasing  now  every  year. 

Q.  Yonr  people  saw  the  growth  of  it  and  they  fell  in  with  it  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  pashing  it  now  with  diligence,  according  to  their  means, 
their  enterprise,  and  capital  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  trawl  a  costly  thing  ;  do  the  lines  and  hooks  and  the  danger 
of  losing  them  make  it  costly  Y — A.  Yes.  It  costs  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  lines  and  the  nnmber  of  hooks. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  generally  the  Americans  had  more  capital  at 
their  disposal  than  the  British  fishermen  f — A.  Yes.  They  came  from 
a  distance,  and  it  seems  they  had  better  vessels. 

Q.  Bat  those  that  reside  in  the  easterly  part  of  Maine  f — ^A.  I  think 
they  had  pretty  mnch  the  same  capital  as  onr  fishermen. 

Q.  Yonr  people  began  using  trawls  at  first  with  a  few  hooks  in  a  small 
way! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  gradually  grew  up  to  its  present  dimensions  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  they  are  doing  it  now  they  are  affecting  the  fishery  toaboat 
the  same  ext.ent  as  the  Americans  f — A.  Y'es. 

Q.  Then  do  yon  think  it  is  an  injury  Y  You  know  there  are  per- 
sons who  think  it  is  not  an  injury  Y — ^A.  There  are  but  very  few  who  will 
not  say  it  is  an  injury. 

Q.  But  it  has  been  the  same  with  the  pursuit  of  all  fishing ;  where 
science  has  advanced  and  skill  and  capital  have  been  employed  they 
have  used  different  methods  of  prosecuting  the  business  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  that  it  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  progress,  does  it  not? 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  observe  that  the  gentleman  who  examined  yoa  used  a  word  that 
you  did  not  use,  that  this  ^'  destroyed "  the  fishery.  I  want  to  know, 
when  you  assented  to  his  phrase  *^  destroyed,''  in  what  sense  you  meant 
to  use  the  word  ? — A.  I  meant  that  it  was  an  injury  to  the  fishery. 

Q.  That  was  the  phrase  you  used ;  but  I  think  you  did  not  yourself 
say  it  destroyed  them.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  destroyed!— 
A.  Kot  all  of  them. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  they  are  going  to  be  destroyed  absolutely!— 
A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  they  kept  on  at  the  rate  they  are  going  on 
now  they  would  eventually  destroy  the  fish. 

Q.  That  is  altogether  a  speculative  opinion ;  you  cannot  know  how 
that  is  Y — A.  No;  that  is  only  my  opinion. 

Q.  May  it  not  go  on  in  this  way,  after  they  have  used  this  apparatns, 
that  as  soon  as  the  fish  are  diminished  they  will  begin  to  use  it  less  and 
less,  because  it  does  not  pay ;  then  will  not  the  fish  naturally  increase 
in  numbers  again  Y  For  all  you  know,  that  may  be  the  case,  as  it  has 
been  with  fisheries  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  will  ask  you  if  yoa 
do  not  know  it  is  the  case  where  modes  of  fishing  have  been  employed 
which  rendered  the  fish  scarce,  those  modes  have  after  a  time  been  no 
longer  used,  and  then  the  fish  have  again  come  in  as,  for  instance,  on 
the  coast  of  Norway  Y — ^A.  No ;  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  ever  be  the  case. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  read  up  on  that  subject Y — A.  No;  I  have  never 
read. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  have  found  it  in  other  places  Y — A.  No;  I 
never  heard.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  scarcer  the  fish  get  the  more 
they  will  have  to  use  these  appliances. 

Q.  Well,  will  it  not  be  so  expensive  that  the  Americans  will  go  to 
another  place  Y — A.  It  may  be. 

Q.  Well,  won't  that  be  the  case ;  if  the  American  knows  that  it  will 
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be  very  expensive  to  get  fish  in  one  place  and  not  so  expensive  in  aa 
other,  he  will  go  to  the  other  Y — A.  That  may  be  so. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  suppose  the  same  nnmber  of  people  will  keep  on  fish- 
ing with  trawls  when  there  is  not  so  great  a  nnmber  of  fish  to  be  canghtf 
— A.  Well,  they  will  have  to  move  to  some  other  district. 

Q.  What  then  t — A.  The  country  will  become  depopnlated. 

Q.  What  country  Y — A.  Our  fishing  country,  where  I  reside.  When 
the  fish  get  so  scarce  that  the  fishermen  cannot  get  a  living,  they  will 
have  to  go  somewhere  else. 

Q.  It  may  make  them  more  adventurous  and  they  may  get  larger 
vessels  Y — ^A.  But  when  they  get  so  poor  that  they  can't  purchase  those 
vessels 

Q.  Don't  you  suppose  there  can  be  capital  and  enterprise  enough 
found  there  to  follow  the  fish  wherever  they  goY  Do  you  suppose  your 
fishermen  are  so  limited  that  they  cannot  go  beyond  the  marine  leagnef 
—A.  There  are  very  few  of  them  capable  of  purchasing  a  large  vessel* 

Q.  If  they  can't  catch  fish  close  in,  don't  you  think  means  will  be  found 
to  go  out  Y — A.  They  won't  be  able  to  furnish  boats  and  vessels  them- 
selves. 

Q.  If  it  destroys  the  population,  as  you  seem  to  think,  not  having^ 
capital  to  go  beyond  three  miles,  how  will  it  be  when  the  fish  come  back  f 
If  they  do  come  back  it  will  not  be  ultimately  destroyed  Y — A.  Fo ;  it 
would  be  in  the  mean  time. 

Q.  It  would  be  resumed,  would  it  not  Y  You  don't  know  that  it  would 
not  be  Y — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  80  that,  after  all,  your  opinion  is  speculative  Y  Now,  with  referenoa 
to  throwing  the  fish  overboard,  what  you  call  the  gurry,  I  suppose  that 
depends  entirely  upon  whether  the  vessel  makes  port  often  or  is  outY — 
A.  It  depends  upon  that  a  good  deal. 

Q.  If  they  are  boats  or  small  vessels  that  make  port  frequently,  they 
will  put  the  gurry  on  the  land.  It  is  good  manure  Y — ^A.  It  is,  but  thA 
fishermen  can't  generally  use  it  much  for  manure.  Very  few  of  the 
fishermen  have  any  land. 

Q.  Is  that  so  Y  Don't  your  boat  fishermen  also  own  land,  like  the 
fishermen  in  Prince  Edward  Island  Y — A.  Some  own  a  little  and  more 
don't  own  a  mite. 

Q.  When  they  do  own  it,  they  cultivate  itY — A.  They  raise  a  few  po- 
tatoes and  the  like  of  that. 

Q.  Those  that  don't  make  port  throw  it  overboard  Y — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  Has  not  that  always  been  the  case  Y — ^A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then  that  was  not  a  trick  learned  from  the  Americans  Y — A.  I  think 
it  was  always  done  more  or  less.  I  guess  the  Americans  did  not  teach 
them  all  their  bad  habits.    I  suppose  they  had  some  before. 

Q.  The  Americans  come  down  there,  we  have  been  told,  to  buy  her- 
ring for  bait    That  is  for  codfish  Y— A.  Yes. 

Q*  They  buy  if  they  can  Y  —A.  Some  do  and  some  catch  their  own 
bait 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  know.  The  witness  before  you  spoke  of  them  as 
almost  universally  buying  the  fish  Y — A.  Part  of  them  do  and  part  of 
them  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  "  part"  may  be  anything  Y — A.  Well,  I  would  say  one-half 
buy  it  and  the  other  half  catch. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  it  alone  or  do  they  make  bargains  with  your  people^ 
that  own  boats  and  netsY — A.  Sometimes  they  catch  it  themselves^ 
They  bring  their  nets  with  them.   Most  of  their  fishermen  that  fish  in  tha 
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bay  have  nets  so  that  the j  can  set  nets  and  catch  their  own  bait ;  bat 
the  vessels  that  come  from  Gloucester 

Q.  Well,  if  any  witness  has  said  that  the  large  majority  of  the  herring 
that  is  taken  away  for  bait  is  bought,  yon  woSd  not  concur  in  that  t— 
A.  I  should  say  there  was  a  majority. 

Q.  You  would  say  more  than  half  1 — ^A.  Tes,  a  half  or  two-thirds. 

Q.  It  might  be  three-fourths  Y — A.  I  should  not  say  so. 

Q.  You  say  there  might  be  two-thirds  f — A  There  might  possibly  be. 
I  wonld  not  like  to  say  much  over  half. 

Q.  Haveyouany  means  of  ascertaining  what  it  is  f — ^A.  Nothing  more 
than  what  I  see  myself.  I  am  a  practical  fisherman  and  I  have  been 
around  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  bait  ? — A.  Yes.  I  am  like  any  other  fisherman.  I 
catch  what  bait  I  can  in  the  spring  and  sell  what  I  can  to  the  fisher- 
men. 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  your  views  of  trade  are,  but  I  suppose 
you  try  to  make  something.  You  do  not  sell  solely  to  encourage  the 
Americans  Y — A.  We  do  not  study  their  advantage  at  all.  It  is  our  own. 
We  do  not  put  ourselves  out  at  all  about  them.  When  we  catch  the  bait 
the  next  thing  is  to  see  where  we  will  get  the  most  money  out  of  it. 

Q.  You  sell  to  your  own  people.  They  buy  herring  for  fishing  Y^A. 
Well,  they  do  some,  but  not  much.  I  have  sold  herring  for  bait  to  oar 
people  who  went  mackerel-fishing,  but  not  much  for  cod- fishing. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  fish  to  the  United  States— 
I  mean  your  island  people  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Dried,  frozen,  and  salted  Y — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  a  long  time  Y — ^A.  For  some  time. 

Q.  How  long  Y — A.  I  can't  just  remember  when  I  commenced  shipping 
firozen  herring.    I  guess  it  has  been  about  fifteen  years,  probably. 

Q.  And  they  have  gone  in  irrespective  of  treaties  Y  They  would  go  ia 
as  fresh  fish  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  yon  sent  in  your  frozen  fresh  fish,  and  also  yon  took  dried 
and  slightly  salted  fish  Y  They  have  gone  in,  have  not  they,  for  a  great 
many  years  to  the  United  States  Y — A*  They  have  gone  in  free  since  the 
treaty:  at  least  I  don't  call  it  exactly  free. 

Q.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  Y — A.  Well,  when  we  go  to  Eastpori;  to 
sell  a  quantity  of  fisb,  we  are  supposed  to  report  to  the  custom-hoase 
everj  time  we  come,  and  if  we  only  have  two  quintals  of  fish  we  have 
to  pay  60  cents  for  a  permit  to  land  them. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  fresh  fish  Y — A.  To  fresh  and  salt  both. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  that  60  cents  Y — A  I  don't  know  what  the  name 
18,  but  every  vessel  that  goes  there  with  fish  is  supposed  to  pay  that  60 
cents  for  the  permit.    It  is  paid  to  the  custom-house. 

Q.  Is  it  not  duties  Y — A.  They  don't  put  it  in  the  shape  of  a  doty.  It 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  fee. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  man  that  owns  the  wharf  besides  Y — A  No. 

Q.  Is  not  that  what  it  means  Y — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  dockage  Y-^A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  they  call  it  dockage  or  wharfage  Y — A.  No;  it  goes  to  the 
custom-house. 

Q.  In  the  first  instance.  But  you  must  pay  somebody  if  yoa  had 
your  fish  at  the  wharf  Y — ^A.  The  merchants  that  buy  the  fidi  furnish  Che 
vharf  to  put  it  on. 

Q.  You  go  there  to  sell  Y — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  own  a  wharf  there,  do  you  Y    Do  you  suppose  the  treaty 
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means  that  yoa  shall  have  a  free  wharf  to  land  your  fish  on  1 — A.  No ; 
I  do  not 

Q.  Then  yon  do  not  pay  any  dockage  or  wharfage,  bnt  yoa  pay  60 
cents.  Haven't  yon  ever  looked  into  that  to  see  if  it  was  not  dockage 
or  wharfage  Y — A.  Yes ;  I  have  looked  into  it 

Q.  How  do  yoQ  make  it  oat,  if  yoa  do  not  pay  anybody  except  the 
custom-hoase  Y — ^A.  Every  person  who  has  a  fish-stand  has  a  wharf  of 
his  own,  and  he  is  glad  to  give  yon  the  privilege  of  landing  for  the  sake 
of  the  trade.  We  are  not  supposed  to  pay  any  dockage.  They  famish 
the  dockage. 

Q.  WhoY — A.  The  men  that  bay. 

Q.  Then  yoa  say  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  landing  permit  Y — A.  Tes ;  we 
have  to  report. 

Q.  Somebody  comes  down  from  the  castom-hoase  to  see  that  yoa  are 
all  right,  that  yoa  haven't  anything  bat  fish  Y  Do  yoa  ever  go  anywhere 
where  yon  do  not  have  to  pay  something  for  a  landing  permit  Y  Was 
it  not  so  before  this  treaty  Y — A.  I  think  it  has  always  been  so. 

Q.  And  in  addition  to  that  yon  had  to  pay  a  dnty  before  the  treaty  Y 
^ow  the  daty  is  taken  off  and  the  permit  remains  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  read  the  treaty  Y — ^A.  Yes ;  bat  I  don't  think  I  conld 
repeat  mach  of  it 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  anything  aboat  leaving  oat  the  landing  permit  Y — 
A.  ^No:  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Yon  say  yoa  get  less  for  year  fish  than  before  the  treaty  was  made ; 
how  long  has  that  treaty  been  in  actnal  operation  Y  I  do  not  mean  to 
refer  to  the  time  it  was  dated,  bat  to  its  actaally  going  into  operation 
on  both  sides  Y — A.  It  has  been  in  operation,  I  think,  ever  since  it  was 
dated  or  issned  at  Washington.  I  do  not  jast  remember.  We  do  not 
tronble  oarselves  very  mach  aboat  treaties  there. 

Q.  Does  dry  fish  go  in  as  fresh  Y — A.  They  do  now. 

Q.  Bat  I  mean  before  the  treaty  Y — ^A.  No;  we  had  to  pay  a  dnty  on 
them  as  well  as  salted  fish. 

Q.  Did  not  they  generally  go  in  as  American  fish  Y — A.  No;  not  from 
our  side.    They  went  in  as  British  fish. 

Q.  Was  not  there  any  arrangement  made  between  yonr  people  and 
the  Americans  by  which  those  went  in  under  the  names  of  American 
traders  Y — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  a  great  deal  was  taken  in  in  that  way  Y — ^A. 
There  might  be  some  smuggl^  in  in  that  way. 

Q.  Yon  say  yon  got  less  for  your  fish.  How  do  you  account  for  that 
fact  Y — A.  There  are  so  many  more  fish  taken  into  the  market  than  there 
were  before,  that  it  has  reduced  the  price. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  a  simple  mode  of  accounting  for  it  And  if  there 
should  be  fewer  fish  go  in  the  price  would  go  up  Y — ^A.  Yes;  and  I  think 
if  it  had  been  left  the  way  it  was,  and  no  Americans  were  allowed  to  fish 
in  our  waters,  probably  the  fish  would  be  higher  than  they  were  then 
in  the  United  States,  as  there  is  a  greater  population,  and  more  would 
be  required. 

Q.  Well,  the  treaty  has  not  stopped  the  increase  of  the  population  Y-^ 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of.    The  same  thing  seems  to  go  on  yet. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  price  depends  upon  the  demand 
and  supply  Y — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  the  demand  is  gradually  increasing,  is  it  not,  pretty  rap- 
idly Y — A.  1  suppose  it  is. 

Q.  And  the  supply  is  also  increasing  by  the  use  of  these  nets  and  the 
number  of  people  that  are  employed  in  the  business  Y — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Tbey  keep  pretty  well  abre  Mt  of  one  auo  ther  f — A.  Well,  yea;  bat 
I  tbink  tbe  supply  is  a  little  ahead. 

Q.  Do  you  think  more  of  yoor  people  bave  sent  fish  to  the  Unitod 
States  than  did  before! — A.  I  don't  know  that  there  are  any  moie  tf 
them. 

Q.  Well,  there  are  certainly  no  more  Americans  than  before  t  Then 
are  fewer,  are  there  not  f— A.  There  have  been  more  sinoe  the  trea^. 

Q.  Have  yon  found  it  so  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Were  there  more  last  year  than  the  year  before  t — ^A.  Yea ;  there 
seems  to  be  more  every  year. 

Q.  Is  there  any  greater  increase  than  there  has  always  been!— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  on  the  American  coast  somewhat! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  l^ot  very  tea  down  the  coast  of  Maine  ! — A.  Yes,  I  have  been  to 
Boston. 

Q.  But  have  yon  followed  the  fishing-grounds  ! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  by  personal  observation  what  the  American  in- 
shore fishery  is,  do  you! — A.  No,  I  do  not;  only  what  I  have  heard  by 
talking  to  American  fishermen,  and  our  fishermen  that  are  engaged  on 
the  coast. 

Q.  Since  this  question  has  been  up,  of  compensation,  yoa  have  heard 
it  a  good  deal  talked  about,  haven^t  you  ! — A.  Well,  no,  not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Certain  opinions  are  pretty  strongly  held  in  your  neighborhood!— 
A.  There  is  not  much  said  about  it  there  any  way. 

Q.  Don't  they  aay  there  generally — haven't  yoa  been  frequently  told 
that  the  Americans  were  mining  your  fisheries  and  that  they  onght  to 
pay  a  large  sum  ! — A.  Yes,  they  think  there  ought  to  be  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  privilege. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  mean,  but  the  opinion  is  pretty  generally  pro- 
mulgated, is  it  not,  that  the  Americans  have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  t— 
A.  Yes,  they  think  so. 

Q.  That  they  have  destroyed  them  by  seine  fishing  and  by  ttirowing 
over  gurry,  and  in  various  other  ways  ! — A.  I  think  that  has  been  the 
case.    That  is  reasonable  to  any  man. 

Q.  Well,  yon  have  given  your  opinion.  Yon  say  there  are  regulations 
as  to  catching  fish  at  Grand  Manan  with  reference  to  the  season  !— A 
Yes,  there  is  a  close  season  for  herring.  They  are  prohibited,  I  think, 
from  the  15th  of  August  to  Che  15th  of  October.  I  won't  swear  certainly 
what  time  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  the  spawning  period  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  there  during  the  spawning  period  ! — ^A.  No : 
I  have  never  been  there. 

»»  Q.  And  you  cannot  then  say,  from  your  own  observation,  that  the 
Americans  have  broken  these  regulations,  or,  if  so,  to  what  extent!-- 
A.  I  could  not  say  that  they  do ;  but  I  have  heard  it  said  by  onr  fish- 
ermen.   But  our  own  fishermen  will  do  it,  too. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that.  I  know  yoa  have  been  very  frank 
I  suppose  the  officer  finds  it  as  hard  to  keep  out  the  British  as  the 
American  fishermen! — ^A.  Well,  I  think  so;  yes.  I  don't  know  for 
oertain. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

^  Q.  Mr.  Thomson  consents  that  I  shall  put  a  few  questions  to  yoa. 
Will  you  tell  us  where  the  Wolves  are  ! — A.  (Points  to  Wolves  on  the 
map.)    They  are  out  there. 
^  Q.  Now,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no  winter  fishing  for  her- 
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ring  18  done,  except  in  there  (pointiDg  on  map  to  inshore  fishing 
groands)  Y — ^A.  Noue  of  any  account. 

Q.  I  want  to  see  what  that  means  exactly.  Do  yoa  know  Overseer 
Cunningham,  of  the  inner  bay  t — ^A.  Yea. 

Q.  Is  he  an  intelligent  man  f — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  IS^ow,  I  want  to  know  what  this  means.  I  read  firom  his  report  for 
1876^  and  woald  like  to  have  you  explain  it,  if  yon  can :  ^^  The  winter 
hernng  fishery,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  shows  a  decrease  from  the  yield  of 
last  year.  This,  I  believe,  is  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  nets — in 
fact,  miles  of  them — being  set  by  United  States  fishermen,  all  the  way 
from  Grand  Manan  to  Lepreanx,  and  far  out  in  the  bay  by  the  Wolves, 
eank  from  20  to  25  fathoms,  which  keep  the  fish  from  coming  into  the 
bay.''  Is  that  so  f — A.  It  is  a  doubt,  to  my  mind,  whether  it  would  be 
so  or  not. 

Q.  Do  they  do  it  Y    Do  they  keep  nets  in  the  bay  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Our  fishermen  don't Y — A.  Nobody  does;  they  can't  do  that. 

Q.  **  In  this  view  I  am  borne  out  by  all  the  fishermen  with  whom  I 
conversed  on  the  subject.  Our  own  fishermen,  who  own  vessels,  have 
now  to  go  a  distance  of  six  to  eight  miles  ofiishore  before  they  can  catch 
any."    Is  that  so  Y — A.  No. 

Q.  '*  The  poorer  classes  of  fishermen  who  have  nothing  but  small 
boata  made  but  a  poor  catch." — A.  I  think  Mr.  Cunningham  is  a  little 
wild  in  his  calculations.  I  do  not  think  he  has  a  way  of  knowing  as 
mach  as  a  practical  fisherman. 

Q.  Is  his  report  all  wrong  Y — A.  I  think  some  parts  of  it  are. 

Q.  ^<  However,  during  the  winter  months  there  were  caught  and  sold 
in  a  Iroeen  state  to  United  States  vessels  1,900  barrels,  at  from  $4  to 
$5  a  barrel.  The  price  being  somewhat  better  than  lost  year,  helped 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  their  catch.  About  500  barrels  were  used 
for  home  consnmption.  There  was  a  better  catch  of  smoked  herrings, 
amounting  to  84,000  boxes,  and  there  might  have  been  a  larger  business 
in  this  line,  but  prices  were  so  low  that  those  in  the  business  preferred 
making  oil  and  pumice,  which  paid  better."  Is  that  so  Y — A.  I  could 
not  say.  The  inner  bay  is  Passamaqnoddy.  It  is  a  different  district. 
I  have  no  control  of  that.  I  could  not  say  how  many  herring  were 
caught  in  there.    Of  course  he  could  say  better  about  that  than  I  could. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  making  oil  and  pumice  '^  paid  better  "Y — A.  That 
might  be  so. 

Q.  (Reads.)  "There  were  only- 175  barrels  of  mackerel  caught  this 
year,  although  a  large  school  of  those  fish  came  into  the  bay,  but  they 
would  not  bite  at  a  bait,  nor  did  they  come  inshore  close  enough  for  the 
weirs  to  do  mnch.  Those  caught  were  taken  mostly  in  nets,  with  a  few 
good  hauls  in  the  brush  weirs,  but  I  feel  confident  that  if  seines  had 
been  employed,  there  would  have  been  a  large  catch.  In  haddock  and 
hake  there  is  a  decrease  from  the  catch  of  last  year,  occasioned  no  doubt 
by  the  use  of  trawls  or  set  lines  ontside." — ^A.  I  think  that  was  so. 

Q.  Well,  haddock  and  hake  are  caught  by  trawls  outside  Y — A.  He 
means  outside  the  islands. 

Q.  (Beads.)  "  My  own  experience  is,  having  formeriy  used  a  trawl 
or  bultow,  that  it  is  a  destructive  mode  of  fishing,  and  kills  a  great 
many  small  and  useless  fish,  as  well  as  keeps  the  fish  from  coming  near 
shore,  and  I  am  convinced  that  their  use  should  be  prohibited  altogether 
in  this  country.  A  very  serious  ipjury  to  the  fisheries  is  the  habit  of 
throwing  over  the  gurry  or  offals  on  the  fishing  grounds  by  our  own  fish- 
ermen as  well  as  by  Americans.  As  they  are  fishing  far  off  shore,  a 
week  at  a  time,  this  destructive  practice  can  be  followed  with  impunity 
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and  withoat  fear  of  detection.  The  overseers  are  many  miles  away  oa 
shore  and  can  do  little,  for  the  fishermen  will  not  inform  on  each  other. 
I  can  see  no  way  to  prevent  this  most  destmctive  abase  bat  to  have  a 
small  vessel  employed  to  go  aroand  among  the  fishing  crafb  and  see  that 
the  gurry  is  taken  ashore  and  disposed  of." 

They  do  take  fish  off  shore  from  what  I  have  read.  Mr.  Ganningham 
says  the  garry  is  deposited  there.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  fishing 
more  than  three  miles  oat  t — ^A.  There  is  not  in  my  district  that  amoontB 
to  anything. 

Q.  Welly  that  is  all  wrong  f — A.  No ;  he  does  not  say  it  is  more  than 
three  miles  oat. 

Q.  He  says  they  are  fishing  far  off  shore. — A.  Well,  he  wonld  say  fiir 
off,  and  it  might  be  two  miles  or  it  might  be  three  miles.  Far  oat  in 
the  bay  wonld  be  between  the  Wolves  and  Beaver  Harbor,  where  the 
chief  fishing  is  done  in  winter.  The  chief  fishing  is  done  from  Letete 
Passage  to  Lepreanx. 

Q.  Ton  explain  by  saying  that  it  is  all  within  three  miles  T— A.  All 
the  herring  fishery  in  winter  is  done  within  three  miles. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  done  by  nets  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can't  they  catch  with  nets,  which  they  do  not  drag  on  shore,  bat 
which  they  draw  into  the  vessel  f  Do  they  do  all  this  by  coming  on 
shore? — A.  They  do  it  all  with  nets.  They  take  the  herring  on  ^ore 
and  freeze  them  in  these  harbors. 

Q.  What  does  he  mean  by  speaking  of  their  having  to  go  a  distance 
of  6  or  8  miles  off  shore  before  they  can  make  a  catch  t — ^A.  He  has  not 
had  experience. 

Q.  How  wonld  they  catch  oat  there  f — A.  I  sappose  they  woald  catch 
them  with  nets,  if  they  canght  them  at  all. 

Q.  And  if  so,  they  wonld  bring  them  into  the  vessel  f — A.  I  soppose  so. 

Q.  Well,  that  report  is  all  wrong? — A.  A  part  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Passamaqnoddy  is  over  by  St.  Andrew's  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  very  bay  in  which  one  of  the  witnesses  said  that  the 
fishing  wonld  be  destroyed  by  the  Americans? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Cunningham  lives  away  off  ever  so  far  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  Mr.  Ganningham  is  no  practical  fisherman  at  all  ? — A  Na 

Q.  He  lives  away  up  at  St.  Andrews  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  the  Americans  are  actually  now  making  a  charge  for 
landing  permit  of  60  cents  ? — A.  Yes.  We  are  snppos^,  every  time 
we  land  herring,  to  pay  60  cents.    If  we  don't  we  are  violating  the  law. 

Q.  Had  you  to  pay  that  before  the  treaty  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  always  had 
to  pay  that,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  we  had  to  pay  a  duty. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty,  they  make  you  pay  60  cents?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Gnnninghara  overseer  for  the  whole  of  the  connty  ? — A.  Nof 
only  for  Passamaqnoddy. 

No.  31. 

Wednesday,  August  23, 1877. 
The  conference  met. 

Walter  B.  McLaughlin,  light-hoase  keeper  and  fishery  overseer 
at  Grand  Manan,  in  the  county  of  Charlotte,  called  on  behalf  of  the 
Grovernment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 
Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  At  Orand  Manan. 
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Q.  What  ofiSces  do  yoa  hold  there  Y— A.  I  am  light-house  keeper  and 
fishery  overseer. 

Q.  Yon  are  also  a  coanty  coancilor  Y — ^A.  Yes.  I  am  also  a  captain 
of  the  militia. 

Q.  I  should  be  surprised  if  you  were  not  a  justice  of  the  peace  Y — A. 
I  am  ex  offloio  in  view  of  my  commission  as  fishery  overseer. 

Q.  You  were  born  there  Y — A.  No ;  I  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  on  the  island  Y — ^A.  I  have  resided 
there  all  my  life- time. 

Q.  How  long  is  that  Y — A.  Forty-eight  years. 

Q.  Has  your  father  ever  been  engaged  in  the  fisheries  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way  Y-*A.  My  father  was  engaged  both  as  a  fisherman 
himself  and  as  an  employer  of  fishermen — that  is,  he  had  an  interest  in 
vessels  and  hired  men. 

Q.  He  was  a  practical  fisherman  himself,  and  not  only  that  but  he 
employed  men  to  fish  Y— A.  Yes,  to  a  small  extent 

Q.  Was  not  he  a  fishery  warden  in  his  lifetime  Y — ^A.  He  was  nearly 
all  his  life,  while  he  lived  on  the  island. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  fisheries  and  fishing  ever 
since  you  were  old  enough  to  know  anything  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  youri^lf  now  engaged  in  the  fishery Y — A.  No;  I  am  not; 
anything  more  than  as  a  fishery  overseer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  fishery  overseer  Y — A.  Since  1867. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  when  these  provinces  were  confederated  Y — A. 
Yes ;  my  father  died  in  1861.    I  was  appointed  in  his  place; 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  as  overseer ;  to  enforce  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions with  reference  to  the  fisheries  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  island  of  Orand  Manan  is  a  large  island,  is  it  not  Y — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  It  is  about  30  miles  long  Y — ^A.  On  the  chart  it  is  about  l^  marine 
miles;  about  20  English  miles  we  call  it.  It  contains  100  square  miles — 
that  is,  Grand  Manan  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  Y— A.  Over  2,000.  There  are  400  or  600 
families,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  they  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fish- 
eries Y — A.  All,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  The  fisheries  around  Grand  Manan  are  the  most  important  in  the 
bay  Y — ^A.  They  are  considered  so.  They  are  considered  the  key  of  the 
fisheries  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is  the  most  important  fishery  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy. 

Q.  Now  is  it  a  spawning  ground  for  any  kind  of  fish  Y — A.  It  is  for 
herrings  and  halibut  I  would  not  say  as  to  codfish,  although  people 
often  take  them  with  the  spawn  in  them. 

Q.  It  is  certainly  so  for  herring  and  halibutY — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  the  great  spawning  ground  for  herringY — A.  We  con- 
sider it  is  from  a  point  call^  Bed  Point,  near  Seal  Gove,  to  Bradford's 
Cove.  They  spawn  some  all  around  the  island.  (Points  to  map  and 
describes  spawning  ground.) 

Q.  You  have  pointed  ont  the  spawning  grounds ;  now  what  is  the  close 
season  Y — ^A.  The  law  says  from  the  15th  July  to  15th  October. 

Q.  Do  you  enforce  that  as  far  as  you  can  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  the  halibut  spawn  Y— A.  They  spawn  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  island  (pointing  to  map).  This  was  considered  the  chief  spawn- 
ing ground,  between  the  Three  Islands  and  Wood  Island. 

Q.  Do  they  spawn  close  inshore  Y — A.  They  do  in  that  locality. 

Q.  What  about  the  herring  Y — A.  They  spawn  close  inshore. 
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Q.  Toa  say  that  is  the  spawning  ground  for  the  bay  f — A.  That  is  the 
greatest  spawning  ground. 

Q.  Well,  now,  it  is  your  business  to  give  a  return  of  the  fish  that  are 
canght  year  by  year  t — A.  Yes ;  we  have  to  make  returns. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  value  of  fish  taken  by  the  British  tab- 
Jects  ?  Or,  by  the  way,  can  you  tell  me  how  many  boats  and  vesseb 
there  are  engaged  belonging  to  Orand  Man  an  ? — A.  We  have  very  few 
vessels,  not  over  10.  We  had  18  reported  last  year,  but  some  of  them 
should  have  been  entered  as  boats.  There  are  something  over  300  boat& 
But  I  want  to  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  these  ^Mts.  Our  peo- 
ple follow  two  kinds  of  fishing.  The  weir  fishing  requires  a  skiff  that 
they  don't  use  in  line  fishing.  So  I  have  to  take  an  account  of  all,  and 
I  make  300  boats.     We  have  about  200  superior  boats  for  line  fishing. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  a  skiff  required  for  weir  fishing  that  is  not  lued 
in  line  fishing  t — A.  Yes.  It  is  not  used  for  net  or  fine  fishing.  That 
gives  quite  a  number  of  boats  for  the  number  of  fishermen. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  skifts  are  there  f^A.  Well,  I  should  think  we 
had  probably  over  100.    One  hundred  and  fifty  probably. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  is  the  whole  number  iuolading  these t— A  I 
could  not  speak  certainly  from  memory.  (Consults  giemoraDdam.) 
There  are  350  boats.  About  200  of  them  would  be  fishing-boats  for  line 
and  net  fishing. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  each  of  those  boats  havef — A.  There  woald 
be  about  two  men  to  a  boat  as  a  general  thing.  I  do  not  refer  to  weir 
fishing,  but  in  line  fishing  the  average  would  be  two  men  to  a  boat,  or 
perhaps  more. 

Q.  What  time  does  your  herring  fishery  commence  f — A.  They  take 
herring  all  the  year  round  at  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  1 — A.  For  all  purposes  they  can  be  used  for. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  a  close  season  from  15th  of  July  to  15th  October  f— 
A.  Yes,  but  that  is  only  on  a  small  part  of  the  island.  I  am  overseer 
for  the  whole  island. 

Q.  Well,  you  mean  you  do  not  prevent  them  from  catching  herring 
elsewhere  f — A.  Certainly  not,  only  during  the  weekly  closed  time. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  do  they  catch  them  in  summer  t — ^A.  For  bait, 
pickling,  smoking,  &c. 

Q.  The  valuable  fishing  for  herring  is  in  winter  Y — A.  Yes.  The  great 
fresh  herring  business  is  carried  on  in  winter  almost  exclusively. 

Q.  That  is  the  frozen  herring  Y — A.  Yes :  and  a  good  many  herring 
are  pickled  in  winter  too.    It  is  put  in  barrels  and  salted. 

Q.  That  is  the  ordinary  salt  herring  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  herrings  that  are  caught  in  summer — all  summer 
through — are  they  good  herrings  Y — ^A.  Yes ;  so  long  as  they  are  not 
ripe  herring  depositing  their  spawn.  There  is  a  time  when  they  get  a 
few  of  these  even  outside  of  the  spawning  grounds.  Of  course,  ^ese 
are  really  not  very  good  for  food,  though  they  are  often  eaten. 

Q.  There  are  but  few  of  those  Y — A.  Yes,  few. 

Q.  What  other  fish  besides  herring  do  you  take  Y — A.  God,  pollock, 
hake,  haddock,  &c. 

Q.  Are  those  all  taken  inshore  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  of  them  Y — A.  Yes,  by  our  boats.  Of  course,  boat-ftshing  mast 
be  inshore. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  inshore  Y — ^A.  Within  three  miles— 
a  marine  league  from  land. 

Q.  You  say  all  those  fish  you  speak  of  are  taken  inshore  Y— >A.  Yes. 
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Well,  there  was  1,400  qaiotals  taken  on  the  Banks  out  of  the  catch 
stated  in  my  estimate  last  year. 

Q.  What  do  yon  call  on  the  Banks  t — A.  I  mean  on  the  Banks  clear 
of  three  miles  from  the  land.  Ont  of  7,000  quintals,  in  my  estimate, 
1,400  were  Bank  fish ;  but  they  always  give  me  far  less  than  the  real 
estimate. 

Q.  That  is  the  boat-fishers,  you  mean  Y— A.  They  all  give  me  less, 
whether  outside  or  inside. 

Q.  The  chief  fishing  is  inside,  as  regards  cod  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  respect  to  hake  and  pollock  f — ^A.  They  are  entirely 
inside.  There  is  halibut  outside  the  three-mile  Hue,  but  the  best  fibh 
has  always  been  inside. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  halibut  spawning-ground f — A.  Yes;  very  close 
in.  There  is  a  large  spawning- ground  very  close  in,  but  it  has  been 
pretty  well  destroyed. 

Q.  How  so  f — A.  By  trawl-fishing. 

Q.  Is  that  since  the  treaty  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  introduced  that  trawl-fishing — the  Americans  or  our  fisher- 
men Y — A.  The  Americans  introduced  it  with  us. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  trawl-fishing  upon  the  fisheries  gen- 
erally Y — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  effect  of  it  Y 

Q.  Will  it  destroy  the  fish  Y— A.  Well,  if  you  catch  all  the  spawned 
fish  there  can't  be  any  left. 

Q.  State  why  the  trawl-fishing  destroys  the  fish. — A.  Well,  they 
catch  the  spawned  fish  and  the  small  fish ;  they  catch  all.  Where  our 
fishermen  fish^th  the  hand-line,  there  will  be  two  men  in  a  boat,  and 
those  men  cannot  attend  to  more  than  two  lines  each.  Each  line  has 
two  hooks  on  it,  so  they  have  fonr  hooks  to  a  man,  and  that  makes  eight 
hooks  to  a  boat.  Now,  they  let  that  line  go  to  bottom  and  haul  it 
ap  a  fathom  or  a  fathom  and  a  half.  The  spawned  fish  lie  on  the  bottom 
and  they  cannot  take  the  bait.  But  the  trawl  goes  right  to  the  bottom 
and  the  spawned  fish  swallow  the  hook  and  it  kills  them.  Again,  when 
a  line-fisherman  takes  small  fish  they  hardly  ever  swallow  the  hook, 
and  the  small  fish  is  put  back  alive— but  the  trawl  kills  them.  The 
spawned  fish  hardly  ever  take  the  hook  unless  it  comes  right  into  their 
mouth. 

Q.  The  hooks  on  the  hand-lines  are  very  much  larger  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  the  small  fish  cannot  be  caught,  as  a  rule,  with  the  hand- 
line,  and  if  they  are  they  are  put  back  into  the  sea ;  they  go  off  Y — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  They  are  injured  very  little  Y— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  not  killed  Y — A.  No. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  smaller  hook  that  is  used  with  the  trawls  Y — A.  Yes ; 
they  swallow  that  and  it  gets  into  the  stomach  and  kills  them,  and  they 
are  thrown  back  into  the  sea  as  gurry. 

Q.  They  bring  up  all  sizes  with  the  trawls  Y — A.  Yes ;  they  kill  the 
skate  on  the  bottom  which  we  consider  a  scavenger  for  eating  up  the 
gurry.    They  are  killed  and  made  no  nse  of. 

Q.  The  skate,  then,  is  your  scavenger  Y — ^A.  I  consider  it  so  there  j 
the  skate,  sculpin,  &c 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  cod  and  other  fish  swallowing  gurry  are 
apt  to  be  killed  Y — A.  Our  fishermen  tell  me  that  they  swallow  the  back 
bone  and  head  and  it  destroys  them.  They  catch  them  very  poor  and 
lean. 

Q.  But  the  skate  has  a  s^^omach  to  stand  that  Y — A.  It  seems  to  be 
the  case. 
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Q.  Well,  tben,  in  reference  to  the  throwing  over  of  the  gurry,  wbat 
effect  has  that  Y — A.  It  has  the  effect  of  injuring  the  fisheries;  it  de- 
stroys the  fish  and  injures  them.  This  is  oniversally  conside^  by 
fishermen  to  be  the  effect. 

Q.  It  is  admitted  also  that  this  trawling  injures  the  flshf — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  is,  of  course,  disputed  by  a  few,  but  many  believe  it  is  de8t^Q^ 
tive. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  yourself? — A.  I  do  with  all  my  heart. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  where  they  have  trawled  for  some  considerable 
time  at  particular  places,  you  cannot  trawl  again  for  a  great  length  of 
time  Y — A.  It  has  been  introduced  so  recently  in  our  waters  that  I  only 
know  it  to  be  the  case  with  the  halibut  spawning  ground.  I  know  that 
is  fished  out. 

Q.  Within  the  last  ten  years  t — ^A.  Within  the  last  seven  years.  Oar 
fishermen  have  been  to  me,  every  few  days  almost,  to  get  up  a  petition 
to  the  government  to  prevent  trawling.    I  have  not  done  so. 

Q.  Before  the  Treaty  of  Washington  they  did  not  trawl  at  all  t^ 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  of  your  i>eople  with  regard  to  it  f — A.  They  are 
very  much  opposed  to  it  in  Grand  Manan,  and  have  only  been  forced 
into  it  for  self-defense. 

Q.  Whyf — A.  Just  as  I  say.  Two  men  in  a  boat  have  eight  hooks; 
they  will  come  along  with  a  trawl  that  has  fifteen  hundred  hooks.  Yon 
can  easily  see  where  the  disparity  is.  It  is  fifteen  hundred  hooks  against 
eight.    You  see  what  the  result  is. 

Q.  The  result  is  that  our  men  aredrivenintoit  in  self-defense T — A.  Yes. 
Our  men  will  go  and  raise  a  good  school  of  fish  with  hand-lines.  An 
American  will  take  a  glass  and  see  what  they  are  doing,  and  whichever 
boats  have  the  best  school  they  will  come  along  to  use  their  trawls 
alongside,  and  our  boats  have  to  pick  up  their  anchors  and  away.  The 
fish  will  leave  the  hand-lines  for  the  trawl  in  an  instant. 

Q.  Then  our  fishermen,  knowing  full  well  that  the  fisheries  are  being 
destroyed  by  these  trawls,  are  obliged  to  use  them  f — A.  Well,  I  wiU 
give  you  an  illustration.  Captain  Dickson  has  a  vessel  of  forty  tons, 
which  he  fitted  out,  and  went  to  our  grounds  fishing.  He  was  about  a 
month,  and  got,  I  think,  forty  quintals,  while  the  vessels  fishing  with 
trawls  were  getting  plenty.  Oaptain  Dickson  then  fitted  out  with 
trawls,  and  in  three  weeks'  time  he  got  four  hundred  quintals. 

Q.  How  many  did  he  destroy  to  get  those  four  hundred  quintals  t~ 
A.  He  did  not  tell  me,  and  I  didn't  ask  him. 

Q.  Where  was  she  fishing  t — A.  In  our  waters  around  the  island. 

Q.  How  many  quintals  did  she  catch  in  three  weeks  f — ^A.  She  caught 
forty  quintals,  I  think,  with  hand-lines. 

Q.  How  long  was  she  getting  the  other  load  t — A.  She  was  three 
weeks  or  a  month  getting  four  hundred  quintals. 

Q.  With  the  same  number  of  men  f — A.  Yes.  That,  of  course,  shows 
the  practical  difierence  between  trawl-fishing  and  fishing  with  the 
hand-lines. 

Q.  Our  own  people  are  quite  willing  to  give  up  the  trawl-flshing  at  any 
time  when  the  Americans  doY — A.  They  are  not  only  willing,  bnt 
anxious.    They  are  ready  at  any  time  to  give  it  up. 

Q.  I  suppose  our  people  feel  anxious  that  the  fisheries  should  be  pre- 
served t — A.  Yes ;  they  feel  so  naturally. 

Q.  But  how  about  the  Americans  f — A.  I  do  not  think  they  feel  so 
anxious.  The  capitalists  may  feel  anxious.  I  do  not  know  positively 
that  they  do,  but  the  fishermen  do  not  feel  anxious  about  the  matter. 
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Q.  They  go  in  for  the  gain  of  the  hoar  t — A.  Tea. 
Q.  Toa  have  stated  that  there  are  about  400  or  500  families  in  the 
island  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  are  abont  2^000  inhabitants  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  own  their  own  land  t — ^A.  Lots  of  them. 

Q.  They  have  their  own  houses  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  mostly  permanent  settlers  like  yourself! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  would  naturally  feel  an  interest  in  the  permanence  of  their 
own  fisheries  f — A.  Certainly,  they  do. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  our  people  complain  very  much  of  this  trawl  fishing, 
and  come  to  you  about  itf — A.  Yes ;  a  number  will  not  go  into  it  at  all. 
They  tell  me  they  will  starve  before  they  will  make  a  trawl,  or  they  will 
mo  out  of  the  business  entirely. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  it  won't  take  very  long  to  destroy  the  fisheries  in 
that  way  f — A.  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  destroyed  if  there  is  not  some- 
thing done.  I  am  hopeful  that  after  this  is  settled  the  two  nations  will 
establish  an  international  law  making  it  a  crime  to  fish  with  a  trawl. 
The  same  as  to  the  seine  fishing.    That  is  bad  too. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  purse  seine? — A.  No;  except 
from  what  my  neighbors  have  told  me. 

Q.  Do  they  use  the  purse-seine  around  the  island! — ^A.  No;  they 
never  used  it  around  the  island. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  do  a  large  amount  of  boat-fishing  around  the 
island  ! — A.  They  do  now. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  the  treaty  did  they  send  any  boats  ! — A.  They  really  send 
in  more  boats  now  than  they  did  during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  After  the  abolition  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  they  did  not  come  in 
boats  ! — A.  No,  because  the  boats  run  a  great  risk.  They  could  not  run 
off  shore  to  avoid  capture. 

Q.  After  the  abolition  of  the  Reciprocity  in  1866,  and  up  to  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  in  1871,  the  small  boats  could  not  be  sent  in  ! — A.  No : 
not  in  my  district,  for  they  could  be  seized.  But  the  vessels  continued 
to  fish  because  they  could  run  outside  of  the  limits. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  since  the  Washington  Treaty  the  boats  have  come  in 
great  numbers!^ A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  American  boats  come  over  from  the  main  land,  do  they  ! — A. 
Yeif.  They  come  over  from  dififerent  parts  along  the  shore,  f)*om  East- 
port  and  thereabout. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Eastport  to  Qrand  Manan  ! — A.  From 
land  to  land  it  is  only  abont  seven  miles.  From  Mount  Desert  it  is  a 
good  distance. 

Q.  Do  they  come  from  as  far  westward  as  Mount  Desert! — A.  Yes; 
they  can  come  along  the  coast.  They  have  good  harbors  all  along  the 
coast. 

Q.  Do  they  go  further  westward  than  Mount  Desert! — A.  I  would 
not  say  for  boats.  I  would  not  even  say  that  boats  come  from  Mount 
Desert  A  man  came  to  me  on  one  occasion  wanting  to  know  why  he 
bad  been  placed  on  the  road  list  He  belonged  to  Jonesport  He  said 
our  commissioners  had  put  him  on  our  road  list  The  fact  was  that 
be  had  been  fishing  so  long  alongside  of  our  wharves  that  they  had  got 
him  down  as  a  citizen. 

Q.  Where  is  Jonesport ! — A.  It  is  between  Mount  Desert  and  Cutler. 

Q.  Then  he  had  fished  so  much  there  that  they  had  put  him  down  as 
a  resident! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  those  boats — those  American  boats — do  they  equal  or  out- 
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number  ours  ? — A.  I  think  they  outnumber  ours.  I  would  not  say 
positively.    I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  they  outnumber  onrs. 

Q.  Those  boats  supply  the  coast  of  Maine  with  fish  f — A.  Ye& 

Q.  Our  people  do  not  compete  with  them  in  those  markets  t — A.  Oar 
fish  go  to  Boston,  Portland,  or  New  York.  Those  boats  supply  their 
own  coast. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  go  home  with  their  fish  f — A.  They  fish  a  week 
or  so  and  then  go  home.  They  have  a  nice  little  cabin  in  the  boat  and 
the  men  sleep  in  that.    As  soon  as  they  get  a  load  they  go  home. 

Q.  How  do  they  keep  their  fish  t — A.  They  salt  them. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  fresh  fish! — A.  Well,  wheu  they  come  for 
fre4f(h  fish  in  the  winter  time,  of  course  they  have  larger  boats  or  vessels. 

Q.  And  the  fish  that  are  taken  by  the  Americans  in  the  summer  tbey 
salt  f — A.  Certainly,  unless  they  sell  them  fresh  in  the  American  mar- 
ket. I  that  case  the  vessels  come  supplied  with  ice.  There  are  a  few 
that  run  to  Machias  and  other  places  with  fresh  fish,  the  same  as  thej 
do  to  Eastport  or  Lubec;  but  any  that  make  a  business  of  selling  the 
fish  fresh  must  have  an  ice-house. 

Q.  Those  American  boats  that  you  spoke  of  all  fish  within  three 
miles f — A.  Yes;  I  consider  that  they  all  fish  within  three  miles— a 
marine  league.    Boat  fishing  means  that. 

Q.  Now,  about  how  maoy  American  vessels  fish  on  the  coast  dnriag 
the  season  ? — A.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  that.  It  has  never  been  my 
duty  to  count  them. 

Q.  They  come  in  large  numbers,  and  they  greatly  outnumber  ours!— 
A.  Yes;  our  people  at  Grand  Manan  fish  but  little  in  vessels. 

Q.  Do  these  vessels  come  in  fishing  within  three  miles! — A.  At  a 
certain  time  of  the  year.  In  winter  it  is  entirely  within.  The  fall  and 
winter  fishing  is  entirely  within. 

Q.  What  besides  herring  are  caught  in  summer  f — A.  Cod,  pollock, 
and  hake. 

Q.  They  catch  in  boats  and  vessels  both  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  spring  are  you  not  visited  by  the  Grand  Manan  fleet 
from  Gloucester f — A.  Yes;  they  used  formerly  to  come  to  Grand 
Manan  direct.  Generally  now  they  go  to  Eastport  and  get  the  East- 
port  people  to  catch  bait  for  them. 

Q.  When  you  say  "  formerly,"  do  you  mean  after  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington f — A.  Yes ;  they  did  not  come  before  that  much.  It  is  since  1S7I 
that  they  have  come  principally.    They  will  come  down  every  spring. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  last  f— A.  Sometimes  a  longer,  and  sometimes 
a  shorter  time. 

Q.  How  many  years  after  the  treaty  did  it  commence  t — A.  It  has 
lasted  down  to  the  present  time,  for  that  matter.  There  has  not  been 
so  many  this  last  spring  as  before. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  practice  t— A. 
There  has  not  been  a  change  in  the  practice  of  getting  bait  at  onr 
places,  but  in  the  mode  of  getting  it.  They  generally  come  to  Eastport 
and  make  that  their  place  of  departure.  The  Eastport  people  are 
acquainted  with  our  waters  almost  as  well  as  our  own  people,  and  thej 
come  across  and  catch  fish  and  sell  to  the  Gloucester  fishermen.  That 
is  the  majority  of  the  cases  now. 

Q.  I  understand  that  at  first  they  came  down  themselves  and 
bought! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  now  they  come  chiefly  to  Eastport  to  employ  Eastport  fish- 
ermen, who  catch  the  fish  and  bring  them  to  them  f — A.  The  big  ves- 
sels are  not  fitted  out  for  herring  fishing.    They  take  an  Eastport 
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vessel  ia  company  with  them,  and  come  over  and  anchor  in  our  waters. 
They  bring  their  own  fishermen  with  them  and  anchor  in  onr  waters, 
god  get  their  bait  there.    They  sometimes  come  in  the  fall  for  bait. 

Q.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  spring  f — A.  No.  In  the  spring  they 
come  always.  They  have  come  less  this  year  to  Oradd  Manan  than  ever 
before. 

Q.  Where  have  they  gone  this  year  f — A.  I  think  to  Gampobello,  Deer 
Island,  and  those  places. 

Q.  Still  in  British  waters  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  have  the  herring  fishery. 

Q.  How  many  came  down  in  the  spring! — A.  To  the  Grand  Manan 
grounds,  I  should  say  forty  sail.    I  wonld  not  say  positively. 

Q.  As  a  practical  fisherman,  you  say  about  forty  sail  of  them  t — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  see  them  come  in  the  fall  f — A.  Yes ;  at  all  times  of  the 
year. 

Q.  Where  are  the  fish  generally  got  that  they  catch  in  the  fallt — A. 
Geuerally  on  the  Banks,  or  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  sum- 
mer they  take  cod,  halibut,  &c 

Q.  Do  they  take  them  in  the  winter  alsof — A.  Yes.  That  is  boat- 
fishing  as  a  rule  altogether.  Our  fishermen  go  in  the  winter  time,  but 
the  Americans  come  in  large  vessels  in  the  winter. 

Q.  It  wonld  be  unsafe  to  go  in  boats  f — A.  Yes ;  they  can  only  fish 
at  certain  times. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  value  of  the  fish  taken  by  our  own  peo- 
])16  each  year  on  the  island  ? — A.  Well,  I  could  tell  from  my  fishing 
returns  of  last  year.    I  could  have  brought  them  all. 

Q.  Do  yon  make  up  your  return  for  the  whole  year  ? — A.  Yes ;  from 
the  1st  January  to  the  31st  December. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  make  it  up  for  the  fiscal  year  f — A.  No.  I  am  ordered 
to  make  it  to  the  31st  December.  The  return  states  itself  that  it  is 
80  made  np.  The  amount  in  my  estimate,  as  I  made  it  up  from  inquiry 
last  year,  is  $383,891,  but  that  is  far  under  the  real  catch. 

Q.  YoQ  say  that  is  far  under  the  actual  value  of  the  catch.  How  do 
yon  account  for  its  being  nnder  the  amount  f — A.  Well,  the  fishermen 
are  reluctant  to  give  an  account  of  what  they  make  on  account  of  the 
taxation.  We  have  a  free-school  law  now,  and  are  taxed  very  heavily 
for  it. 

Q.  It  bapi>ens  that  you  are  an  assessor  of  taxes  f — A.  I  am  at  times, 
aud  I  am  a  county  councilor,  and  have  been  a  census  enumerator. 

Q.  And  they  do  not  like  to  give  this  information  to  you ;  you  are  the 
last  person  to  whom  they  want  to  give  it  t — A.  Well,  I  tell  them  that 
the  marine  department  never  lets  such  information  go  out  of  its  posses- 
sion. They  tell  me  there  is  no  need  of  its  doing  so,  that  I  have  it  all  in 
my  hands.    They  say  it  is  too  thin. 

Q.  Then  yon  believe  the  amount  you  have  given  is  an  nnder-esti- 
matef — A.  I  know  it  must  be  over  half  a  million  dollars;  that  is  our 
old  $500,000. 

Q.  That  is  within  the  mark  for  your  own  island  ? — A.  Yes. 

O.  Of  the  British  catch  ? — A.  Yes,  our  own  Grand  Manan  people. 
Because  sometimes  they  come  over  from  Gampobelio  and  other  places ; 
but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 

Q.  Well,  now,  is  the  American  catch  larger  or  smaller? — A.  I  think 
it  is  larger. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  doubt  t — A.  No ;  because  their  appliances  are  so 
much  better  than  ours,  and  I  think  their  men  outnumber  ours. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  are  just  as  assiduous  in  using  their  appliances?-* 
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A.  Jast  as  much  so.  One  of  their  vessels  will  take  more  haddock  Id  a 
short  time  thaa  oars  will  in  a. whole  year.  One  of  theirs  took  150,000 
pounds  in  a  week,  while  all  of  oura  took  only  50,000  pounds  in  the  whole 
year.    That  was  sold  fresh. 

Q.  Then  the  Ameriean  catch,  I  should  judge  from  what  yon  say,  miut 
be  very  much  larger  f — A.  Well,  that  was  only  an  isolated  case;  hot  I 
consider  it  is  very  much  better.  The  appliances  are  better.  They  ftn 
lie  on  the  fishing  grounds;  They  have  fine  vessels,  and  good,  bold  men 
that  are  our  own  subjects ;  they  generally  have  alien  crews,  the  Gioii- 
cester  vessels  especially. 

Q.  All  that  catch  that  you  estimate  at  over  half  a  million  for  the 
British  fishermen,  and  more  than  that  for  the  Americans,  is  within  the 
three-mile  limit? — A.  Yes.  The  British  is,  for  certain,  and  I  think  the 
Americans  catch  much  more  inshore  than  our  own  people.  Of  eoorBe, 
they  catch  a  great  many  outside. 

Q.  Now,  from  your  experience  of  the  fisheries,  would  it  pay  the 
Americans  to  come  into  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  at  all  if  they 
were  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  coming  within  three  miles  of  the 
coast f — A.  I  do  not  know  how  they  could  come.  They  coold  not  get 
bait. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  could  get  bait  could  they  get  fares  1 — A.  No,  for 
certain ;  they  could  not  supply  their  own  market,  if  they  were  debamd. 

Q.  Gould  they  prosecute  the  fisheries  successfully  if  they  had  any 
market  to  supply  f — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  would  be 
actually  debarred. 

Q.  I  am  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  could  be  kept 
out  altogether  ! — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  their  catch  would 
be  probably  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  is  now. 

Q.  From  your  experience  do  you  think  they  could  prosecute  it  at  all  T 
— A.  I  think  they  could  in  some  cases.  I  do  not  think  they  would  invest 
money,  only  the  wealthy  capitalists,  because,  of  course,  the  scarcer  the 
fish  became  in  the  American  markets  the  greater  the  price  would  be. 

Q.  And  you  think  there  would  be  very  few  fish  that  they  would  catch 
outside  f — A.  Yes.  The  capitalists  could  perhaps  keep  a  certain  dqiD' 
ber  of  vessels  out. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  kept  out  of  the  grounds  and  yon  were  allowed 
to  send  in  your  fresh  fish  as  you  were  fornxerly ;  there  was  no  doty  on 
that,  was  there  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  then,  they  could  not  compete  with  you  at  all. — A.  No;  tliey 
could  not  compete  with  us. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  with  reference  to  the  treaty  there  ? — ^A.  The 
Washington  Treaty  f  Well,  our  people  are  dissatisfied  with  it.  They 
would  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  old  state  of  affairs.  If  it  had 
been  put  to  the  people  there,  they  would  have  voted  it  down  for  certain. 

Q.  What  is  your  own  opinion!— A.  It  is  that  it  is  an  injury  to  oar 
fisheries. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  kept  out  and  were  to  put  any  reasonable 
amount  of  duty  upon  herring,  say  about  $1  a  barrel,  as  it  was  before!— 
A.  We  can  pay  any  reasonable  duty  they  can  put  on.  We  have  a  better 
market  of  our  own  now  since  confederation. 

Q.  You  have  now  the  whole  Dominion  ! — A.  Yes.  It  is  not  only  that 
we  have  a  free  market  in  the  whole  Dominion,  but  the  facilities  for 
conveying  our  fish  are  so  much  better  now  since  the  railway  has  been 
built.  Most  of  our  fresh  fish— and  line  fishing— >ood,  pollock,  and 
haddock,  in  winter  are  sent  to  St.  Andrews.  Hart,  for  one,  buys  them 
and  sends  them  up  the  line. 
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Q.  You  had  not  even  daring  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  that  market  f — 
A.  No ;  not  theu.  Oar  fresh  fish-trade  was  not  anything  during  reci- 
procity.   It  is  a  new  feature. 

Q.  During  that  time  you  had  no  free-trade  with  the  other  provinces? 
— A.  No ;  there  was  very  little  communication  at  all.  We  did  not  know 
anything,  but  the  American  market,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  And  now  you  have  the  whole  Dominion f — A.  Yes;  and  it  is  a 
good  market. 

Q.  Do  you  find  now,  since  the  Washington  Treaty,  that  you  are  fore- 
stalled in  the  Canadian  markets  by  the  Americans  f — A.  Well,  that  is 
the  case  to  some  extent  Captain  Oaskill  told  me  he  went  to  St  John 
with  fish  and  found  that  two  Americans  had  sold  there  before  him,  and 
they  got  a  little  better  price  than  he  did,  because  they  were  there  before 
him. 

Q.  Where  had  they  taken  their  fish  ? — A.  I  suppose  in  our  waters  or 
else  on  the  Banks;  one  of  the  two.  I  don't  know  where  they  caught 
them. 

Q.  He  is  a  resident  of  the  island  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  a  practical  fisherman  and  ship-owner  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  have  spoken  of  Grand  Manan.  You  are  not  very  far 
from  Campobello,  are  you,  or  West  Isles  t— A.  No ;  a  very  short  dis- 
tance; 7  or  8  miles. 

Q.  Your  people  go  a  good  deal  about  thei*e  fishing t^A.  Yes;  they 
are  very  much  like  ourselves. 

Q.  Take  Campobello ;  is  the  fishing  around  Campobello  larger  or  more 
valuable  than  that  around  West  Isles  Y — A.  I  should  think  it  would 
equal  it,  if  not  surpass  it. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  are  as  many  men,  boats,  and  vessels  employed 
in  the  fisheries  at  Campobello  as  in  the  fisheries  of  the  West  Isles  f — A. 
I  think  so;  I  am  quite  sure.  The  people  of  West  Isles  own  their  own 
land.  On  Campobello  they  rent  their  land,  and  have  to  live  more  on  the 
fisheries. 

Q.  West  Isles  is  the  district  over  which  Mr.  Lord  has  jurisdiction  as 
Fishery  Commissioner  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Campobello  is  a  British  island,  I  think  t — A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  a  fishery-officer,  I  think,  toof — A.  Yes.  It  is  within  gun- 
shot of  Lubec,  and  about  three  miles  from  Eastport 

Q.  It  is  close  to  the  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  boundary-line  of  the  province  runs  be- 
tween Campobello  and  the  Maine  shore  t — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Where  is  the  chief  fishery  at  the  island  t  Is  it  toward  the  New 
Brunswick  shore  ! — A.  Yes ;  the  line  fishery  is.  Where  the  herrings  are 
caught  is  principally  on  the  northwest  side,  passing  Eastport  and  Lubec. 

Q.  The  weir- fishing  is  on  the  flats  f — A.  It  is  between  high-water  and 
low- water  mark,  and  it  is  sometimes  outside  of  low-water  mark. 

Q.  It  cannot  be  far  outside  of  that  f — A.  Well,  sometimes  they  weir 
fish  in  seventeen  feet  of  water. 

Q.  How  do  they  clear  them  t — A.  With  the  seines.  They  have  seines 
for  all  their  weirs. 

Q.  Is  there  very  much  bai^fi8hing  around  there  T — A.  The  bait-fishing 
18  principally  on  the  eastern  end  of  Campobello. 

Q.  It  is  the  New  Brunswick  shore  t — A.  Yes,  on  the  New  Brunswick 
shores. 

Q.  I  mean  towards  the  New  Brunswick  mainland  f — A.  Yes,  towards 
the  New  Brunswick  mainland  and  the  island.    Between  Deer  Island 
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and  Gampobello,  and  that  neighborhood,  there  is  a  strong  marine  car- 
rent,  commonly  called  the  Qaoddy  River. 

Q.  Is  that  a  good  fishing-groandf — A.  It  is  Qaoddy  Kiver  that  tbey 
fish  in  principally. 

Q.  What  do  they  catch  in  it  ? — A.  God,  haddock,  hake,  &c. 

Q.  At  what  seasons  do  they  fish ;  at  all  seasons  ? — A.  I  think  they  do, 
but  along  in  the  summer  is  principally  the  season.  I  came  np  throagh 
a  fleet  of  boats  there  that  were  catching  a  fine  lot  of  fish.  It  was  the 
largest  fleet  I  ever  saw.  All  were  more  or  less  loaded  with  fish.  Tbej 
were  trawling  hake,  haddock,  and  cod  principally.  I  saw  the  trawU 
and  hand  lines. 

Q.  One  witness  said  that  they  got  about  700  or  1,000  qnintala  a  day ; 
would  they  catch  that  much  f — A.  I  was  told  by  a  man  whose  boat  I 
towed  up  that  there  would  be  500  quintals  landed  that  day  in  East- 
port. 

Q.  Of  haddock  t — A.  Yes,  principally ;  but  there  was  cod  as  well. 

Q.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  of  Charlotte  Coaoty; 
take  the  mainland  fishing  from  Letete  as  far  as  Lepreaux,  is  that  a  good 
fishing  ground  f — A.  It  is  considered  a  good  fishing  ground.  I  am  not 
personally  acquainted  with  it,  and  can  only  say  from  what  I  have  heard. 
My  duties  have  never  carried  me  there. 

Q.  But  your  practical  knowledge  extends  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  mainland  fishery,  the  British  fish- 
ery alone,  taking  it  from  Letete  to  Lepreaux  f — A.  My  own  fishery  is, 
say,  t500,000 ;  Oampobello  and  West  Isles  must  equal  mine,  and  the 
mainland  will  certainly  be  more  than  half  of  that,  if  not  equal  to  it 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  put  Oampobello  and  West  Isles  as  about  equal  to 
Grand  Mananf — ^A.  Yes;  speaking  as  I  do,  not  knowing  exactly,  I 
should  say  so. 

Q.  That  would  be  half  a  million  for  those  two  islands,  and  half  a  mil- 
lion  for  Grand  Manan ;  that  makes  a  million ;  and  you  think  the  maio- 
land  is  half  as  much  as  either  of  thosa ;  that  would  be  a  fair  estimate 
for  the  mainland  f — A.  Yes;  Charlotte  County  is  a  very  important  fish- 
ing county.  In  1861, 1  was  a  census  enumerator,  and  I  think  theresolt 
of  the  fishery  in  that  county  nearly  equaled  that  of  all  the  other  fish- 
eries of  the  province,  with  the  exception  of  St.  John  County. 

Q.  You  put  half  a  million  as  the  catch  of  the  British  fishermen  on  the 
mainland  for  the  year,  and,  in  your  judgment,  the  American  catch  is 
the  same  f — A.  All  I  can  judge  by  is  what  I  hear.  They  come  down  in 
their  vessels.  I  think  they  have  their  own  way  on  the  north  shore  very 
much  more  than  on  Grand  Manan.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
them  there.  But  on  the  north  shore  I  think  they  have  things  pretty 
much  as  they  want.  I  would  say  that  they  probably  surpass  oar  own 
catch. 

Q.  We  had  Mr.  McLean  here  as  a  witness,  and  he  gave  us  an  esti- 
mate of  the  fishing  population  in  the  county,  which  we  thought  mast 
be  an  over-estimate.  The  whole  population  in  the  county  is  between 
26,000  and  27,000,  is  it  not  t— A.  By  the  last  census  it  was,  I  think, 
26,000. 

Q.  Mr.  McLean  said  he  supposed  12,000  or  13,000  were  engaged  in 
the  fisheries.  Subsequently  he  said  6,000,  and  finally  he  said  he  did 
not  know  what  it  was.  What  do  you  say,  as  a  practical  man,  is  aboat 
a  fiEiir  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  fishing  in  that 
county  f — A.  West  Isles  must  be  nearly  600,  and  in  Grand  Manan  there 
is  something  over  400  fishermen  out  of  a  population  of  about  2,000. 
Yon  can  make  an  estimate  from  that. 
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Q.  There  woald  be  about  1,200  to  1,500  for  tbe  whole  county  f — A. 
Yes ;  I  think  1,500  woald  be  fair  for  the  whole  coantj.  Ic  woald  not 
be  over  that.    It  is  more  likely  to  be  ander  than  over. 

Q.  Now,  take  Grand  Manan ;  judging  by  the  retarus  that  tbe  fisher- 
men give  you,  can  you  tell  us  what  each  family  makes  by  fishing  ?  Do 
you  know  that  from  statements  of  their  own  or  from  personal  observa- 
tion ? — A.  I  should  think  tl,000  a  year  would  be  the  utmost  each  would 
make.    I  do  not  mean  clear ;  they  certainly  would  not  clear  that. 

Q.  But  they  would  make  that  t— A.  I  suppose  from  $900  to  $1,000. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know  what  your  opinion  is  as  to  the  value  of  the 
fish  caught  by  the  American  fishermen  in  our  waters  year  by  year  f — A. 
Well,  I  think  it  equals  if  it  does  not  surpass  the  value  of  those  taken 
by  our  own  fishermen. 

Q.  You  make  our  value  a  million  ? — A.  The  value  of  our  catch  should 
certainly  be  over  a  million. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  you  say  certainly  take  as  much  f — A.  1  think 
so,  because  their  appliances  are  better. 

Q.  On  the  mainland  you  say  our  catch  must  be  half  a  million,  and  the 
American  catch  is  equal  to  that? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so  because  they 
come  down  in  the  winter  and  follow  these  fine  harbors  up. 

Q.  Yon  make  for  the  mainland  and  islands  a  million  and  a  half  to  be 
the  catch  of  the  Americans,  and  the  same  for  our  own  people  ? — A.  I 
think  that  would  be  fair. 

Q.  That  is  within  our  waters,  within  three  marine  miles  f — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foster.  What  do  you  include  in  the  mainland  1 

Mr.  Thomson.  From  Point  Lepreauz  to  Letete. 

Witness.  From  Point  Lepreaux  to  St.  Andrews. 

Q.  You  make  one  and  a  half  million  taken  by  Americans,  and  the 
same  by  the  British  fishermen  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  low  estimate  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  American  waters  of  the  slightest 
benefit  to  any  Canadian  ? — A.  Not  the  slightest.  I  never  knew  one  of 
our  fisherman  to  fish  in  the  American  waters  during  the  old  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  during  the  whole  twelve  years.  I  don't  know  why  they  should. 
We  have  more  of  our  own. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  in  keeping  the  Americans  from  breaking 
the  fishing  regulations  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  a  little  more  than  we  have 
with  our  own  people,  from  the  simple  fact  that  our  own  people  I  can 
catch  afterwards  if  I  don't  happen  to  catch  them  at  the  time.  I  can 
catch  them  afterwards,  within  two  years. 

Q.  They  are  within  the  jurisdiction  and  you  can  get  at  them  ? — A. 
Yes,  I  can ;  anywhere  in  the  county.  But  the  Americans,  if  I  don't 
catch  them  in  the  act,  get  clear. 

Q.  And  if  you  do,  you  must  be  strong  enough  to  catch  them  T — A.  I 
have  to  get  hold  of  a  very  weak  one  to  capture  him.  I  have  only  caught 
a  few  in  my  whole  time. 

Q.  Take  the  spawning  ground,  which  should  be  closed  from  the  15th 
of  July  to  the  15th  of  September ;  have  there  not  been  infringements  of 
that  regulation  f — A.  I  know  one  case  that  I  found  out  on  my  way  here. 
Last  week  it  was  stormy  and  blowing,  and  I  could  not  go  in  the  small 
boat,  but  when  I  got  to  Eastport,  on  my  way  here,  I  learned  that  a  man 
living  in  Eastport  had  taken  80  barrels.  If  he  was  a  Charlotte  County 
man  I  could  catch  him,  but  he  is  a  Charlotte  County  man  living  in  East- 
port,  and  the  American  flag  is  responsible  for  him.  He  took  80  barrels 
in  one  night's  catch. 

Q.  Upon  your  very  spawning  ground  ? — A.  Yes.    I  wish  the  Ameri- 
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cans  would  let  as  go  across  and  catch  them.  I  think  a  great  maiiy  of 
the  Americans  themselves  are  anxioas  to  have  the  spairning  groands 
protected. 

Q.  Along  that  coast,  from  Eastport  and  Lubec,  towards  Mount  Desert, 
are  there  not  great  nnmbers  of  fishing  villages  that  depend  apon  fishing 
for  a  living  f — ^A.  They  are  about  the  same  as  our  own.  They  live  on 
coasting,  fishing,  lumbering,  and  so  on,  just  exactly  as  ours  do.  I  know 
no  difference  between  them. 

Q.  Without  our  fisheries  could  they  live  by  fishing  f — A.  No,  becanse 
if  they  could  they  would  not  come  to  our  fisheries.  They  would  not 
come  so  far  away.    They  do  not  have  fisheries  of  their  own. 

Q.  You  stated  awhile  ago  that  the  Gampobello  people  fished  more 
than  those  of  Deer  Island ;  that  is,  of  the  West  Isles  Parish.  On  West 
Isles  I  think  the  people  own  their  farms  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  Campobello  it  is  not  so  f — A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  formerly  owned  by  Captain  Bobertson.  It  is  now  owned  by 
his  heirs,  is  it  not  ? — A.  It  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Bobertson.  They  can  oolv 
rent  the  land,  and  as  they  do  not  own  it  they  have  to  depend  more  upon 
fishing  than  the  people  of  Deer  Island. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  been  fishery  overseer  ever  since  the 
death  of  your  father  in  1869  ?— A.  He  didn't  die  in  1869.  I  have  been 
fishery  overseer  ever  since  1867.    He  died  in  1861. 

Q.  Who  held  the  office  in  the  interim? — A.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
one  during  that  time.  It  was  under  the  old  New  Brunswick  Govern- 
ment and  no  one  took  his  place. 

Q.  At  the  Southern  Head  it  was  not  protected  during  that  time  f— A. 
We  had  local  fishery  overseers  appointed  by  the  town  and  not  by  the 
government. 

Q.  (Beads)  ''Owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  the  local  overseer,  in  tbe 
midst  of  the  fishing  season,  no  complete  return  of  Grand  Manan  fishery 
could  be  obtained  f  who  was  that  t — A.  That  was  Mr.  Drake,  of  North 
Head.  I  had  charge  at  that  time  of  the  South  Head.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Drake  they  made  me  do  the  whole  work,  but  they  did  not  give 
me  Mr.  Drake's  salary. 

Q.  That  year  there  happened  to  be  no  complete  estimate  made  owning 
to  his  death  t — A.  I  did  not  use  to  make  an  estimate  when  Drake  was 
overseer.    I  made  an  estimate  after  that  year  as  best  I  could. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  a  naturalist  to  some  extent.  You  have  made  a  study 
of  the  habits  of  fishes.  Are  there  no  instances  of  herring  spawning  three 
miles  from  the  shore  t — A.  We  don't  know  any  instances  about  Grand 
Manan. 

Q.  There  are  plenty  of  instances  in  the  old  country,  I  think.  It  is  not 
universally  the  case  that  the  spawning  is  inshore  t — A.  It  seems  that 
there  are  peculiar  banks  where  they  can  spawn. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  any  spawning-grounds  except  within 
the  three-mile  limit  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  catch  of  herring  f  Is  it  uniformly  the  case  on 
the  American  coast,  I  mean  the  coast  of  the  American  continent,  that 
is,  either  British  or  United  States;  is  the  herring  catch  entirely  con- 
fined to  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  It  is  confined  within  three 
miles. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  catch  of  herring  outside  of  thatT—A. 
Not  to  my  knowledge.  There  used  to  be  at  a  place  called  the  Bip- 
plings.    I  think  that  would  be  outside  of  three  miles.    It  is  quite  a  large 
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[latcb  of  ground.  I  think  tbe  outer  portion  of  it  is  outside.  I  tbink 
tliat  fiabery  baa  died  down  owing  to  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  spawned 
herring.  That  was  certainly  not  a  spawning-ground,  because  there  was 
DO  roe  in  the  fish. 

Q.  Enumerate  as  many  places  as  yon  can  where  herring  is  caught  in 
considerable  abundance  off  the  coast  anywhere.  Begin  as  far  north  and 
go  as  far  south  as  you  can. — A.  I  confine  myself  principally  to  my  own 
district.    I  know  they  are  caught  even  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Cod. 

Q.  Whereabouts  f — A.  I  could  not  carry  tbe  whole  thing  in  my  head. 
I  think  there  are  very  few  caught  south  of  the  Hudson  Elver. 

Q.  Name  some  of  the  localities  where  they  are  caught. — A.  They 
used  to  be  caught  from  Hudson  Kiver  to  St.  Croix  Biver,  but  it  was 
tbe  Maquoddy  Biver  herring.  It  is  different  from  the  common  Ameri- 
can herring,  probably. 

Q.  Those,  you  think,  are  found  between  river  St.  Croix  and  the  Hud- 
son f — ^A.  Yes ;  it  is  so  generally  understood.  I  don't  think  they  catch 
any  quantity  of  herring  south  of  the  Hudson. 

Q.  It  is  esteemed  to  be  the  same  fish  ? — A.  Our  fishermen  do  not  con- 
sider it  so,  but  I  suppose  scientists  may. 

Q.  Take  herring  generally ;  tell  the  Commission  where  they  are  to  be 
fouud  in  abundance  on  the  Korth  American  coast. — A.  At  Macbias 
Biver  they  UHcd  to  be  taken  in  abundance.  An  old  gentleman  told  me 
that  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  he  bad  seen  a  hundred  sail  lying  in 
Little  Machias  fishing  for  herring.  They  are  taken  in  great  abundance 
at  Grand  Manan,  Minas  Basin,  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on 
the  north  and  south  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  tbe  Magdalen  Islands, 
Newfoundland,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  They  are  very  abundant  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  Newfoundland, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Labrador! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  at  those  places  very 
large  quantities  are  taken f — A.  Yes;  but  we  don't  tbiuk  tbe  Magdalen 
herring  come  to  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  Yon  tbink  it  is  a  different  variety  ?— A.  We  tbink  each  fish  knows 
its  own  coast  as  a  sheep  its  pasture. 

Q.  Name  any  places  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  where  you 
have  heard  that  herring  are  caught  in  abundance. — A.  I  dou't  tbink  I 
could  say  that. 

Q.  Do  you  tbink  there  are  any? — A.  There  might  possibly  be. 

Q.  But  of  your  knowledge  are  there  any  !— A.  My  knowledge  does 
not  extend  to  that. 

Q«  The  herring  fishery  within  your  observation  has  not  diminished ; 
tbe  quantity  of  herring  has  not  grown  less? — A.  It  did  grow  less  in  our 
vicinity  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  while  tbe  spawning  grounds  were 
not  protected. 

Q.  Has  not  tbe  herring  fishery*  increased  right  along  for  tbe  last  eight 
or  nine  years? — A.  It  has  increased  for  tbe  last  twenty  years  simply 
from  protection. 

Q.  i  waa  not  asking  you  your  theory  of  the  cause  of  tbe  increase  nor 
as  to  whether  you  thought  protection  liad  done  it ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
in  some  way  or  other  it  has  been  increasing  for  twenty  years  past? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now  the  estimate  you  give  with  respect  to  the  fishing  of  Grand 
3[anan  in  1869  seems  to  have  been,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Whitcber  and  Mr. 
Venning,  that  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  fishing  at  Grand  Manan 
Island  was  395  ? — A.  Yes. 
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'  Q.  And  the  valae  of  the  fish  caught  that  year  was  stated  at  $  102,371  !— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  then  there  have  been  ofiScial  retaros  prepared  for  the  county 
of  Charlotte,  and  also  for  the  entire  province  of  New  Brunswick !— A. 
I  should  suppose  so. 

Q.  Has  not  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  Charlotte 
County  steadily  increased  f — A.  It  has,  I  know,  in  my  district 

Q.  And  does  not  your  knowledge  extend  over  the  county  so  as  to 
enable  you  to  say  as  regards  the  county  f — A.  I  will  say  I  think  the 
number  has  increased. 

Q.  And  also  the  total  catch  ? — A.  The  total  catch  has  increased. 

Q.  Eight  along  f — A.  Yes.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  some  kinds 
of  fish.  The  comparative  returns  show  that  at  certain  times  codfish 
have  decreased. 

Q.  I  am  now  speaking  more  particularly  about  herring  f — A.  Herring 
has  increased. 

Q.  Then,  no  doubt,  herring  fishery  for  twenty  years  has  continually 
increased  f — ^A.  For  nine  years  anyway. 

Q.  And  the  aggregate  fish  product  of  your  county  has  increased!— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1870  there  seems  to  have  been  670  men  employed  in  fishing  in 
Charlotte  County.  Does  that  accord  with  your  judgment  f — A.  I  think 
there  would  be  more  than  that  number  that  year. 

Q.  And  38,581  barrels  of  herring  were  taken  f — A.  That  is  underesti- 
mated. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  reasonable  estimate  f  What  percentage  under  do  yoa 
think  it  f — A.  My  own  island,  I  think,  put  up  14,000  barrels  last  year. 

Q.  I  am  on  1870  f — A.  I  am  judging  from  last  year.  That  is  a  safe 
estimate. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  underestimate  t — A.  I  think  it  is  under  if 
anything. 

Q.  It  is  not  absurdly  low  t — A.  Not  absurdly  low. 

Q.  It  isnot  such  an  estimate  as  a  man  of  good  judgment  might  makel— 
A.  The  same  causes  are  in  action  in  other  parts  ot  the  province  as  at 
Grand  Manan.  Where  the  fishery  officer  does  not  care  about  the  re* 
turns,  he  gives  estimates.  The  fishermen  are  afraid  of  taxation.  We 
have  never  been  used  to  high  taxes  in  New  Brunswick. 

Q.  So  some  of  the  fishermen  state  things  low  to  avoid  taxation  t— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  some,  by  way  of  brag,  might  state  things  a  little  high  T— A. 
I  don't  think  they  do.  I  don't  thiuk  any  man  is  fool  enough  to  over- 
estimate it. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  any  of  your  fishermen  have  made  a  true  statement 
to  the  official  f-^A.  They  look  upon  it  as  they  do  upon  a  custom-honee 
oath,  as  not  amounting  to  anything.  They  are  not  under  oath  and  they 
want  to  protect  themselves. 

Q.  The  men  who  go  round  to  get  these  returns  know  about  the  catch, 
and  they  mean  to  make  a  proper  return  to  the  government  T — ^A.  Thej 
must  take  the  catch  from  the  fishermen. 

Q.  Honor  bright,  do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  no  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  these  official  returns,  or  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  official 
returns,  from  certain  causes,  are  a  low  estimate  t — A.  They  are  a  lov 
estimate  from  that  cause. 

Q.  They  are  low  but  not  absurd,  I  suppose? — ^A.  I  don't  know  what 
you  call  absurd. 
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Q.  What  do  yon  call  absard  f — A.  I  shoald  say  that  if  the  catch  was 
30,000  and  they  said  it  was  only  0,000,  the  statement  would  be  absard. 

Q.  Do  yoa  mean  to  say  the  official  retarns  are  of  that  character! — A. 
They  are  oot  of  that  character. 

Q.  What  do  yoa  think  should  be  added  to  the  amount  stated  in  the 
returns  t — A.  They  are  all  of  one-third  below.  I  should  think  that 
would  be  a  fair  estimate. 

Q.  You  think  the  whole  catch  last  year  is  one-third  more  than  it  is 
estimated  in  the  retarns  f — A.  I  think  it  is  one-third  more  than  it  is 
estimated. 

Q.  As  to  the  number  of  men  employed,  was  that  truly  returned  f — A. 
That  is  truly  returned,  because  I  took  their  names.  There  are  boys  en- 
gaged, but  we  don't  count  them. 

Q.  Then  as  to  the  38,551  barrels  of  herring,  what  weight  would  there 
be  in  a  barrel! — A.  Two  hundred- weight  of  salt  herring  in  a  barrel. 

Q.  Is  any  provision  made  for  their  inspection  f — A.  If  so,  we  have  no 
inspector. 

Q.  Then  the  quantity  would  be  one- third  more  than  38,551  barrels? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  one-third  more  than  60,200  boxes  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  total  fish  product  of  Charlotte  County  is  placed  at  $172,538.80 
for  that  year! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  more  than  that  would  it  be  t — A.  Of  course,  if  there 
was  one-third  more  fish  than  estimated,  there  would  be  one-third  moto 
in  money. 

Q.  Take  that  valuation,  what  is  there  in  it  besides  herring ;  of  what 
is  the  product  composed! — A.  I  can  give  you  the  quantities  of  fish  of 
different  kinds  for  last  year. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  find  out  somethin^r  about  the  other  kinds  of  fish  con- 
tained in  the  aggregate  return  for  1870.  First,  there  is  some  salmon,  i» 
there  not ! — A.  Very  few,  I  think. 

Q.  1,600  pounds  ! — A.  That  is  a  small  quantity. 

Q.  How  much  mackerel ! — ^A.  We  have  not  any. 

H.  Is  there  any  considerable  quantity  of  mackerel  anywhere  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  ! — A.  I  think  there  is,  but  the  fishermen  do  not  look  for 
them.  Sometimes  mackerel  are  caught  in  the  weirs ;  in  1875  about  1,000 
barrels  were  taken  in  our  weirs. 

Q.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  has  been  practically  abandoned  as  a  mackerel- 
fishing  ground  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  goes  back  how  far  f — A.  I  think  forty  years. 

Q.  It  is  leas  than  forty  years  since  you  seized  American  schooners 
there  ! — A.  We  did  not  seize  them  in  our  waters  for  mackerel,  but  for 
other  fishing. 

Q.  Mackerel  fishing  there  died  away  before  your  day  ! — A.  I  remem- 
ber it ;  I  was  then  eight  years  old. 

Q.  Are  any  alewives  included  in  the  return  for  1870  ! — A.  We  don't 
have  many  in  Charlotte  County,  I  think. 

Q.  There  are  not  any  entered,  I  see ;  then  we  come  down  to  cod-fish  ! — 
A.  Yes;  there  are  cod-fish. 

Q.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  hundred-weight  of  dried  codfish  is 
entered  for  Charlotte  County  that  year  f — A.  That  must  be  a  mistake ; 
there  is  certainly  a  mistake. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  estimate  for  1870  of  the  dried  cod-6.sh  f — A. 
I  cannot  speak  for  Charlotte  County. 

Q.  You  have  given  an  estimate  of  the  amount  taken  at  the  Grand 
Manan  and  the  mainland  for  the  present  year,  1876  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Bat  joa  cannot  tell  anythin jf  aboat  the  qoantitj  of  dried  cod-ftsh 
iu  1870  ?-« A.  Not  for  Charlotte  Goanty.  I  think  we  most  have  pat  ap 
that  year  from  10,000  to  15,000  quintals.  We  pat  up  7,000  qninUls  last 
year,  and  cod  was  not  so  plentiful. 

Q.  Put  it  up  dry  f — ^A.  Oar  line  fish  is  almost  all  put  np  dry. 

Q.  Pickled  cod  is  put  down  at  2,300  barrels  t — A.  They  are  small 
cod  caught  inshore  at  Passamaquoddy,  and  are  put  up  in  half-barreU. 
We  hardly  ever  barrel  any  cod  in  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  lobster  trade  there  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Twelve  thousand  cans  are  entered }  what  would  they  be  worth  per 
can  f — A.  About  twenty-five  cents. 

Q.  Twenty-four  thousand  haddock  are  entered;  is  that  right f — A 
Only  during  three  years  have  we  been  required  to  enter  haddock  sepa- 
rately, so  many  fish.  That  was  intended  as  pounds  of  fresh  flsh.  We 
did  not  formerly  catch  haddock. 

Q.  There  is  an  entry  of  420  barrels  of  haddock  and  five  hundred- 
weight of  pollock ;  are  those  approximately  just  estimates  ? — A.  I  do 
not  think  they  are.  I  think  the  quantity  is  too  small,  but  I  could  not 
tell  you  how  much  it  was.  I  do  not  think  the  quantity  returned  is  large 
enough  for  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  Then  we  come  to  hake,  330  barrels,  and  pollock,  120  barrels ;  are 
they  too  small  f — A.  Yes ;  they  do  not  put  much  pollock  in  barrels,  but 
in  quintals. 

Q.  Kext  there  are  1,500  gallons  of  oil  f — A.  That  is  too  small. 

Q.  And  970  tons  of  pumice,  which  is  what  remains  after  the  oil  has 
been  squeezed  out;  your  oil  is  made  from  what  fisht — A.  From  herring, 
principally.  Hake  gives  one  gallon  of  oil  to  the  quintal  in  Grand 
Manan,  but  it  is  not  so  good  at  the  Western  Isles  and  Oampobello. 

Q.  The  total  value  of  the  fish  products  of  Charlotte  County  for  1370, 
is  estimated  at  $172,538.80  iu  the  official  returns  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  should  that  amount  be  increased,  according  to  your 
judgment  t — ^A.  To  be  perfectly  safe,  I  would  increase  it  one-third. 

Q.  Now  we  come  to  1871 }  there  seems  to  have  been  a  hirge  increase 
that  yearf — ^A.  Simply  because  they  took  the  returns  correctly;  they 
began  to  be  more  correct. 

Q.  Have  the  returns  since  1871  continued  to  be  correct  t — ^A.  I  can 
speak  for  my  own  returns ;  I  have  always  tried  to  be  as  correct  as  I 
could. 

Q.  You  think  for  1871  and  subsequent  years  the  returns  for  Charlotte 
County  are  pretty  truet — ^A.  I  could  not  say  that  I  know  I  am  about 
the  only  officer  in  Charlotte  County  who  makes  personal  inquiry.  I  am 
better  paid  than  the  other  officers. 

Q.  Is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  from  1871  down,  this  business  of 
making  statistical  returns  has  not  been  fairiy  well  done,  making  aUow- 
ance  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  sparse  population  and  the  officers  are 
underpaid!  Are  not  the  officers  intelligent  and  honest  ment^A  I 
questioned  some  of  the  officers  as  to  how  they  got  their  returns.  They 
told  me  they  did  not  get  them  by  personal  inquiry.  I  know  that  each 
is  anxious  to  have  his  own  parish  estimated  as  low  as  possible  on  ac- 
count of  the  County  Council. 

Q.  They  don't  miscount  the  number  of  men  employed  f — A.  Not  as  a 
general  thing.    I  don't  miscount  mine,  because  I  count  them  myself. 

Q.  In  1871  the  number  of  men  employed  was  1,359 1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  exclusive  of  boys  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  appear  to  have  caught,  that  year,  107,746  barrels  of  herring; 
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the  namber  of  boxes  is  not  given  t — A.  That,  I  think,  woald  be  a  fair 
estimate, 

Q.  Do  yoa  recollect  what  they  were  worth  per  barrel  in  1871  f — A. 
From  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel. 

Q.  The  total  valae  of  the  fish  product  of  the  coanty  in  1871  is  esti- 
mated at  $413,765.  What  do  you  say  to  that  nam! — A.  I  don't  think 
that  is  one-half. 

Q.  Doh't  you  think  the  herring  catch  is  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
fish  prodactt — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  1872, 1,228  men  were  employed.  That  is  a  falling  off.  That 
namber  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  true  f — A.  I  don't  know  why  there 
should  be  any  falling  off.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  my  dis- 
triot. 

Q.  In  1872,  according  to  the  returns,  there  were  29,962  barrels  of  her- 
ring and  571,343  boxes  taken  in  Charlotte  Oonnty.  What  do  yon  say 
to  those  quantities  t — ^A.  I  think  I  had  more  in  my  returns.  There  were 
300,000  or  400,000  boxes  in  my  district 

Q.  The  total  value  of  the  fish  products  of  Charlotte  County  for  the 
year  is  estimated  at  $617,603 1 — A.  I  am  afraid  the  returns  from  other 
xmrts  of  Charlotte  County  were  not  as  accurate  as  mine.  The  men  are 
poorly  paid  and  I  don't  think  they  can  afford  to  be  correct. 

Q.  According  to  the  returns  there  were  1,388  men  employed  in  1873, 
and  the  value  of  the  fish  product  of  Charlotte  County  was  estimated  at 
$636,429.35  f — ^A.  I  think  you  would  find,  if  you  had  the  separate  returns, 
that  my  parish  produced  more  than  one-half. 

Q.  At  all  events,  has  there  not  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  engaged  in  fishing  in  your  county  and  in  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  catch  f — ^A.  In  my  district  there  has  been,  certainly,  and  I  think 
there  has  been  in  the  whole  county. 

Q.  Has  not  the  whole  province  of  New  Brunswick  gone  on  increasing 
in  the  number  of  its  fishermen  and  in  the  value  of  its  catch  f — A.  I  don't 
know  that  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  it  f — A.  I  don't  know  any  reason 
why  it  should  not.    It  is  a  progressive  province. 

Q.  And  the  fishery  has  been  prosperous  f — A.  As  a  general  thing. 

Q.  In  your  report  yon  say  :  *' Compared  with  last  year  there  has  been 
a  slight  increase  in  the  catch  of  fish  of  all  kinds  in  the  waters  of  the 
Grand  Manan,  with  the  exception  of  mackerel,  a  fish  our  people 
scarcely  calculate  on.  The  principal  causes  for  this  cheering  increase 
are,  the  more  vigoroas  prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  the  prevailing  fine 
weather  during  the  whole  year,  the  abundance  of  herring,  both  large 
and  small,  in  my  district.  Line  fish  aud  herrings  of  excellent  quality 
are  now  being  taken  in  abundance  along  the  whole  south  coast  of  the 
island,  and  our  people  are  busily  engaged  in  catching  and  selling  their 
fish  for  the  United  States  markets." — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Then  the  fishermen  and  fisheries  are  in  a  condition  of  increasing 
prosperity  f — ^A.  They  are  certainly  so  in  my  district,  and  we  would  like 
to  keep  them  so. 

Q.  They  have  not  diminished  since  yon  began  to  be  acquainted  with 
them  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  inshore  fisheries,  am  I  to  understand  that  there  are 
no  fish  caught  more  than  three  miles  off  shore  t — A.  There  is  plenty  of 
fish  caught  more  than  three  miles  off  shore,  but  boat-fishing  means  in- 
shore  fishing. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  large  fishery  outside  three  miles  from  shore  f — A. 
There  is  excellent  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
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Q.  Beyond  the  three-raile  limit  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  kind  of  fish  f — A.  For  cod  principally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Overseer  Best,  of  Beaver  Harbor  and  Letite!— A. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  him  by  reputation  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Overseer  Cunningham  f — ^A.  I  have  met  him. 

Q.  Is  he  an  intelligent  man  f — A.  I  know  he  is  a  man ;  I  would  not 
like  to  say  what  he  is.  * 

Q.  Have  yon  not  heard  it  stated,  as  coming  from  Overseer  Best,  of 
Bear  Harbor  and  Letite  district,  that  "  The  catch  was  made  chiefly  in 
deep  water  this  year,  as  far  out  as  five  to  seven  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
no  line  fish  have  been  taken  within  two  miles,  except  haddock.  Thess 
have  been  plentiful,  but  cod  scarce,  while  hake  have  been  taken  only  in 
deep  water  "  f — A.  I  read  that  at  the  time  to  our  fishermen,  and  they 
said  it  was  a  lie. 

Q.  Then  you  contradict  Overseer  Best  f — A.  I  don't  think  many  of 
them  know  what  one  mile  from  tl^e  shore  means.  The  Wolves  lie  off 
six  miles,  but  the  waters  between  them  and  the  mainland  are  ours.  That 
is  what  it  refers  to. 

Q.  It  cannot  refer  to  that,  for  he  speaks  of  "  from  five  to  seven  miles 
off  the  coast." — A.  He  means  off  the  main  coast.  Such  a  thing  as  he 
says  never  took  place  in  Charlotte  County.  I  read  it  to  our  fishermen 
and  they  laughed  at  it.  These  overseers,  I  think,  want  to  get  a  revenue- 
cutter  there  to  look  after  the  American  fishermen  who  set  nets  on  San- 
day. 

Q.  Where  are  Americans  to  go  for  information  if  they  cannot  rely  on 
Canadian  blne-booksf — A.  These  men  have  been  wanting  a  reveooe- 
cutter  there  to  stop  Americans  from  setting  nets  on  Sunday ;  that  is 
what  they  were  after. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  good  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndyf — A.  Morr 
Ground,  Grand  Manan  Bank,  and  Gravel  Ground  are  excellent  fishing* 
grounds. 

Q.  There  is,  then,  first-rate  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  for  haddock 
and  cod  ? — A.  There  is  good  fishing,  but  not  so  good  as  there  osed  to  be 
before  there  was  trawling  there. 

Q.  Good  fishing  for  hake  and  cod  t — A.  For  only  cod  and  haddock. 

Q.  For  cod  and  pollock  f — A.  Pollock  is  an  inshore  fish.  The  Bipp- 
lings  at  Grand  Manan  is  a  good  place  for  pollock.  Cod,  halibut,  and 
haddock  are  got  off  shore.  Hake  in  my  district  and  in  other  districts  is 
an  inshore  fish,  and  are  caught  on  a  muddy  bottom,  and  pollock  are 
taken  on  the  ledges. 

Q.  Cod.  halibut,  and  haddock  may  be  obtained  at  the  places  yon  have 
mentioned  by  American  fishermen  ? — A.  Yes ;  there  are  banks  where 
they  may  be  obtained.  The  fishing  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be  there, 
and  it  is  failing. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  trawls  used? — A.  Trawling  has  been 
done  by  Americans  a  great  number  of  years.  There  was  a  law  passed 
long  before  Confederation,  and  I  suppose  still  exists,  prohibiting  trawl* 
ing  in  the  county  of  Charlotte;  I  think  it  does  not  extend  to  St.  John. 
We  had  no  trawling  during  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty  from  that  fact.  Oar 
people  were,  and  are,  unanimously  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Give  the  Commission  the  year  when  trawling  first  began  ? — ^A.  It 
has  gradually  increased  since  1871. 

Q.  It  began  as  early  as  1871  ?^A.  I  think  a  little  earlier;  I  would  be 
«afe  in  saying  1871.  They  were  not  allowed  to  trawl  so  long  as  the  hiw 
was  in  operation. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  give  too  moch  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Americans 
in  regard  to  trawling  f — A.  They  got  it  from  the  French. 

Q.  It  has  been  prosecnted  how  longf — A.  On  the  Banks,  I  suppose, 
for  years  and  years  and  centuries ;  but  not  in  so  destructive  a  manner. 
The  French  use  larger  hooks  and  do  not  take  such  small  fish.  The 
Americans  are  the  most  destructive  of  all  fishermen  in  the  world. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  destruction  caused  by  trawls  and  the  throwing 
overboard  of  gurry  and  everything  of  that  sort,  the  number  of  the  men 
employed  and  the  value  of  the  fish  product  has  steadily  increased,  and 
the  business  has  prospered  this  yearf — A.  Yes;  but  you  must  also  re- 
member we  are  increasing  in  population  and  more  men  are  engaged  in  ^tST?^. 
the  fisheries,  and  they  put  forth  greater  efforts.  />)  ^'  *-'  - 

Q.  Of  all  the  herring  you  catch,  what  proportion  goes  to  the  United     '    -' ' .    s 
States  market f — A.  I  could  not  give  yon  that;  even  the  custom-house 
authorities  could  not  give  you  Che  proportion. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  large  majority  f — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  so  f — A.  I  could  not  say.  Our  people  trade  with 
different  parts  of  the  Dominion  and  United  States ;  but  I  think  a  very 
large  migority  of  our  smoked  herring  goes  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  And  frozen  herring f — A.  Our  frozen  herring  always  went  there. 
But  there  is  an  increasing  amount  going  into  our  own  country.  Almost 
all  the  frozen  line  fish  taken  by  Grand  Manan,  including  cod  and  pollack, 
has  gone  into  the  Dominion. 

Q.  Of  frozen  as  well  as  smoked  herring,  does  not  much  the  greater 
proportion  go  to  the  United  States! — A.  Yes,  but  they  go  from  there  to 
Canada  again. 

Q.  Do  the  frozen  herring  go  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  f — A. 
So  I  understand. 

Q.  In  what  way  f — By  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Q.  From  what  ports  f — A.  From  Portland  and  Boston,  and  even  from 
New  York. 

Q.  The  frozen  herring  are  first  sent  down  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to 
Portland  and  Boston,  and  are  then  sent  through  your  Dominion  f — A. 
It  is  the  nearest  route. 

Q.  They  are  first  sold  to  United  States  citizens ! — A.  So  our  merchants 
tell  me. 

Q.  Of  the  codfish,  do  yon  know  what  proportion  goes  to  the  United 
States  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  am  asked  in  my  return  where  the 
market  is,  and  I  say  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  custom-house 
could  not  do  better. 

Q.  You  are  not  willing  to  give  us  your  estimate  or  judgment! — A.  I 
think  I  would  be  safe  in  saying  two-thirds  go  to  the  United  States. 
Captain  Gaskill  sends  them  in  bond  to  the  United  States,  and  I  don't 
know  where  they  go  after  that. 

Q.  In  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  what  kind  of  fish  do  Ameri- 
cans take;  the  Americans  don't  catch  any  salmon,  do  theyf — A.  No; 
they  are  not  allowed  to  catch  salmon. 

Q.  The  mackerel  are  so  few  the  Americans  do  not  catch  many  of  them, 
I  suppose! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  They  do  not  catch  shad!— A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  bass!— A.  I  think  they  fish  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
for  shad  and  bass. 

Q.  But  are  not  shad  and  bass  essentially  river  fish! — A.  Yes;  but, 
after  all,  the  very  best  are  caught  in  salt  water. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  catch  many  bass  ! — A.  I  don't  say  they  catch 
many,  but  they  fish  with  nets  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
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Q.  It  is  your  belief  that  Americans  catoh  many  bass  in  New  Brans- 
wick  waters  ! — ^A.  I  coald  not  say  that.  It  is  a  new  thonght.  I  ooald 
not  say  so. 

Q.  It  is  rather  year  impression  that  they  do  not  catch  many  bassl^ 
A.  It  is  rather  my  impression  they  catch  some. 

Q.  A  great  many! — A.  I  don't  siiy  oar  people  catch  a  great  many. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  catch  some  trout f — ^A.  Yes;  some  of  yoar 
grandees,  who  have  gone  there  and  leased  rivers,  fish  for  trout. 

Q.  Yon  don't  understand  they  have  a  right  to  fish  for  troutf — A.  No. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  smelt  f — A.  Smelts  never  come  into  our  part  of  the 
country. 

Q.  How  about  lobsters  and  oysters! — A.  We  have  plenty  of  lobsters , 
but  the  Americans  don't  take  them. 

Q,  How  about  lobsters  f — A.  AmerioauR  came  into  our  waters  and 
built  camps  on  our  shores.  Our  fishermen  did  not  like  it,  and  the 
Americans  left. 

Q.  They  settled  there,  but  not  permanently  f — A.  Our  people  felt  it 
was  an  infraction  of  the  law. 

Q.  Then  of  the  $1,953,338.59,  said  to  have  been  the  total  yield  of  the 
fisheries  of  New  Brunswick  in  1876,  would  there  not  have  been  a  good 
deal  more  than  half  with  which  the  Americans  had  nothing  to  dot— A. 
In  1871  Charlotte  County's  catch  was  fully  more  than  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  province  put  together. 

Q.  Yon  have  spoken  of  the  well-known  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  men 
fishing  in  Americiin  vessels  were  foreigners,  and  more  than  one-half  of 
British  subjects  T — A.  I  said  from  Cape  Ann.  I  thought  more  than  one- 
half  the  fishermen  were  or  had  been  British  subjects. 

Q.  When  you  talk  of  American  fishermen,  do  yon  mean  those  flfom 
Oloucesterf — A.  From  Trenton,  Maine,  your  vessels  are  filled  principally 
with  Americans,  but  from  Gloucester  it  is  diflferent. 

Q.  When  did  the  large  emigration  of  British  subjects  down  to  Bast- 
port  begin  f — A.  That  has  always  been  the  case. 

Q.  Eastport  has  grown  during  the  last  twenty  years  f — A.  It  is  almost 
composed  of  whitewashed  Yankees. 

Q.  What  is  its  population  f— A.  About  4,000. 

Q.  How  large  was  it  when  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was  in  operation  t— 
A.  It  has  been  finished  some  years.  There  has  been  about  the  same 
population  fbr  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Has  it  not  grown  for  25  or  30  years  f — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  fishermen  of  Eastport  do  yon  estimate  to  be 
British  subjects  to-day  f — A.  I  could  not  give  yon  an  estimate.  I  find 
most  I  come  in  contact  with  have  been  British  subjects. 

Q.  Have  they  been  naturalized  f — A.  Most  of  them  are  naturalized,  I 
think. 

Q.  How  many  years  is  it  since  British  subjects  ceased  to  move  there  t 
-^A.  I  think  they  are  moving  all  the  time ;  and  we  get  a  good  many  of 
your  i>eople  over  to  us.    They  move  backwards  and  tbrwards. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  salt  trade  carried  on  by  your  people  with 
Americans  ? — A.  Not  so  much  as  with  the  people  on  our  own  side. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  trade ;  do  not  Americans  buy  salt  from  yoa  T 
— A.  I  don't  know  that  to  be  the  case.  There  is  no  salt  trade  with 
Americans  at  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  How  long  do  yon  think  the  influence  of  dead  fish  which  drop  to 
the  bottom  will  continue  to  affect  the  waters  for  fishing  purposes  f---A. 
I  think  it  afiects  them  till  the  fish  are  thoronghly  decayed.  It  drives 
the  fish  from  the  ground. 
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Q.  How  long  will  that  continae  to  afFect  the  fishing  ground  f — A.  I 
will  give  joa  an  illustration.  I  know  a  good  weiring.  Just  above  is  a 
fish  establishment ;  they  empty  the  pickle  which  runs  into  the  sea,  and 
it  destroys  the  weirs. 

Q.  The  fish  establishment  is  on  the  shore? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  That  is  hardly  chageable  to  Americans,  and  it  is  hardly  an  illastra- 
tion  of  the  effect  of  the  throwing  overboard  of  offal  T — A.  I  did  not  make 
any  charge  against  Americans. 

Q.  No  one  doubts  yon  can  contaminate  water. — A.  That  is  generally 
understood  by  the  fishermen. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  know  how  long  will  the  water  remain  contaminated 
by  gurry  being  thrown  into  it  t — A.  I  would  require  time  to  think  over 
that. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  would  last  one  year! — A.  I  know  the  destruction 
of  herring  on  the  bottom  will  destroy  fishing  gronnds  entirely  for  herring. 

Q.  We  are  talking  about  offal  being  thrown  overboard  f — A.  Herring 
on  the  bottom  is  gurry.  We  consider  everything  in  the  shape  of  fish 
dead  in  the  sea  as  gurry. 

Q.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  effect  of  the  ofliaT  disappears  f — A. 
St  Andrew's  Bay  has  been  cleared  out ;  there  has  scarcely  been  a  her- 
ring there  for  two  years.  They  caught  great  quantities  of  nen-ing  there 
previously. 

Q.  Ton  attribute  the  disappearance  of  the  herring  to  that  cause  f — A. 
Tea ;  and  in  former  years  also  their  disappearance  from  the  south  head 
of  Grand  Manan.  For  the  last  two  years  the  fishermen  have  got  no  her- 
ring in  St.  Andrew's  Bay.  When  they  fished  there  two  years  ago  almost 
every  fish  seemed  to  be  filled  with  gurry,  and  it  destroyed  the  fishing 
almost  entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  influence  of  the  gurry  continues  more 
than  two  years  f — A.  I  said  it  was  two  years  since  we  bad  taken  the  fish 
at  that  place.  I  think  if  that  practice  were  prohibited  there  would  be 
a  great  increase  of  fish  at  those  grounds — the  herring  would  gradually 
return. 

Q.  If  you  have  a  place  ns  big  as  this  room  and  the  bottom  is  pretty 
well  sprinkled  over  with  gurry,  how  long  will  it  keep  the  fish  from  com- 
ing back  there  f — A.  It  is  not  considered  by  oar  fishermen  that  it  keeps 
the  fish  from  coming  back,  but  they  swallow  the  backbone  and  other 
bones  and  are  destroyed. 

Q.  They  don't  stay  away  f — A.  They  get  sick  and  are  destroyed. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  The  returns  give  $1,953,388  as  the  value  of  the  fish  products  of 
^ew  Brunswick  for  1876;  is  it  possible  that  that  conveys  the  whole 
value  of  the  fisheries? — A.  I  believe  it  is  one-sixth.  It  is  not  enough 
for  Charlotte  County.  It  is  a  pity  the  government  have  any  reports  at 
all. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  returns  you  have  made,  you  have  said  yon  were 
better  paid  than  the  other  overseers! — A.  I  am  not  well  paid,  but  I  am 
better  paid  than  the  others. 

Q.  You  have  taken  pains  to  make  personal  inquiry  in  making  your 
returns  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  will  underestimate  the  catch? — A.  They  are  just  like  all 
other  men. 

Q.  They  are  afraid  of  taxation  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  other  overseers,  from  conversation  you  have  had  you 
say  they  really  make  no  personal  inquiries? — A.  From  my  couveis^i- 

48f 
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tionSi  they  do  not.  Mr.  Lord,  who  is  a  trathfal  man,  said  he  did  not 
make  personal  iuqairies  except  of  one  or  two  individaals.  Each  is 
anzioos  that  his  own  parish  should  appear  as  low  as  possible;  they  pot 
the  amonnt  as  low  as  possible  on  acc'X)unt  of  taxation.  We  have  been 
building  large  school-houses  in  Charlotte  County  to  try  and  beat  our 
neighbors. 

Q.  In  regard  to  Overseer  Cunningham,  have  yon  anything  to  say  t— 
A.  He  is  hermetically  sealed  all  winter  in  a  small  gully  cabled  Boko- 
beck. 

Q.  That  is  fifteen  miles  from  St.  Andrew's  Bay! — A.  Tes.  He  has 
$50  a  year.  He  could  hardly  see  a  vessel  out  in  the  offing  from  bis 
place,  and  I  think  he  has  no  boat  to  go  out  in.  His  place  is  inshore, 
inland. 

Q.  Yon  have  said  that  you  have  seen  the  report  of  Overseer  Best,  in 
which  he  says  that  the  fishing  was  done  in  deep  water t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  read  it  to  the  fishermen  and  they  laughed  at  itf — A.  They 
said  it  was  a  lie. 

Q.  You  think  he  was  figuring  to  get  a  cutter  there? — A.  There  was  a 
feeling  that  tbey  would  like  a  cutter  there;  they  were  after  getting  a 
revenue-cutter,  and  1  think  they  need  one;  but  they  should  not  have 
taken  that  way  to  get  it. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  asked  about  the  general  increase  in  our  fisheries; 
our  fisheries  have  increased  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  attribute  the  fact  of  the  increase  to  increased  protec- 
tion t — A.  I  think  that. 

Q.  There  have  been  during  the  last  ten  years  strenuous  efforts  made 
by  the  Dominion  Government  to  protect  the  fisheries! — A.  Yes,  and 
they  have  had  a  most  excellent  servant  there  to  do  it;  that  is  myself. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  expense  in  connection  with  itf — A 
Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  get  the  benefit  of  thatt — A.  Certainly  they  do. 

Q.  They  get  an  increased  quantity  of  fish  and  don't  pay  a  dollar! — ^A. 
The  protection  of  our  trout  and  salmon  in  our  rivers  and  the  fact  of  oar 
fish  breeding  must  induce  the  fish  to  come  in  for  food. 

Q.  Trout  and  salmon  are  protected  equally  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aud  there  are  large  fish-breeding  establishments  for  salmon  at 
different  places ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  more  young  fry  there  are  in  the  rivers  the  more  the  sea  fish 
are  attracted  in  t — A.  Yes;  we  consider  it  is  so.  Fish  are  after  something 
to  eat  the  same  as  men  are. 

Q.  Do  the  vessels  fishing  for  herring  in  winter  around  the  islands  and 
mainland  of  ^ew  Brunswick  fish  only  for  herring! — A.  They  fish  for 
herring  aud  cod. 

Q.  Cod-fishing  within  the  limits! — A.  Yes.  There  is  no  bay  fishing 
in  the  Bay  of  Fuudy  iu  winter.  The  Bank  fishery  ends  about  this  time 
in  the  bay. 

Q.  They  don't  go  into  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence! — A.  1  never  koew 
them  to  do  so :  but  they  are  large  enough. 

Q.  But  they  don't  go  ! — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Those  on  our  coast 
don't  go;  there  is  only  one  banker,  the  Thurlow,  of  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  The  vessels  are  kept  fishing  entirely  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy !— A. 
Yes.    When  they  leave  our  coast  tbey  go  t/y  Nova  Scotia  to  fish. 

Q.  Is  it  so  with  American  vessels  also  ! — A.  Yes.  I  know  last  year 
our  people  went  over  to  Nova  Scotia  to  fish  and  American  vessels  came 
from  Eastport  and  Lubec  to  Grand  Manan,  and  they  did  much  better 
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than  we  did.    Our  people  missed  it  by  going  oul  of  their  own  waters. 
Tois  was  last  year. 

Q.  Yoa  don't  attribute  the  increase  of  the  fisheries  for  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years  to  anything  else  but  protection;  you  don't  attribute  it  to 
the  benign  influence  of  American  fishermen  on  the  fisheries? — A.  I  think 
not    That  is  something  new  to  me. 
Q.  Nothing  of  that  sort? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  the  halibut  fishing  diminished? — A.  Tes;  it  has  dimiuii<hed 
in  the  whole  Bay  ot  Fundy. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  it  ? — A.  To  trawl  fishing.  Haddock  has 
increased. 

Q.  Haddock  happen  to  be  fish  that  cannot  be  taken  by  trawls  ? — A, 
They  can  be  taken  by  trawls;  but  the  halibut  is  a  natural  enemy  to  the 
haddock,  and  as  they  kill  the  halibut  so  the  haddock  increase.  Whether 
that  theory  is  correct  or  not  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  anything  that  has  been  read  to  you  out  of  the 
reports,  you  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  at  the  islands  alone  $1,000,000 
worth  of  fish  is  taken  every  year? — A.  Yes,  I  am  convinced  of  it. 

Q.  And  about  half  a  million  on  the  mainland  ? — A.  I  think  that  would 
be  an  underestimate. 

Q.  That  is,  taken,  I  nnderatand,  by  Americans  alone? — A.  I  think 
they  take  equal  if  not  more  than  our  people.  The  Americans  have 
better  appliances. 

Q.  You  say  that  is  an  underestimate? — A.  I  consider  it  to  be  an 
underestimate. 

Q.  You  value  your  opinion  as  highly  as  the  retnrns  of  those  overseers 
who  have  been  referred  to  ? — A.  Considerably  higher. 

Q.  Do  not  Canadian  fishermen,  notwithstanding  the  treaty,  when  they 
take  fish  over  to  B  istport  or  other  American  ports,  have  to  pay  a  fee  of 
60  cents? — A.  I  heard  our  fishermen  say  there  is  60  cents  levied  each 
time  they  enter;  that  most  of  them  evade  it;  but  I  know  one  load  was 
seized.  They  violate  the  law  every  time  they  go  to|an  American  port 
if  they  do  not  pay  it. 
Q.  Do  American  fishermen  pay  the  fee  ? — A.  I  think  not. 
Q.  Only  British  fishermen  ? — A.  American  vessels  don't  have  to]pay 
it.  I  remember  one  case  in  which  a  boat  was  seized.  The  fish  belonged 
to  Mr.  Langford,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  bought  them  from  a  Brit- 
inh  subject  at  Grand  Manan.  He  did  not  go  to  the  custom-house  and 
they  were  seized. 

Q.  Was  that  fee  exacted  during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty? — A.  Our 
fishermen  say  not ;  I  could  not  say. 

By  Mr.  Poster : 

Q.  Yon  estimated  the  population  of  Grand  Mauan  at  2,000, 1  think  ? 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  are  actually  engaged  in  fishing? — A.  435, 1  think. 

Q-  So  you  estimate  that  those  435  take  $2,000  worthjof  fish  each 
year? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  you  are  correct  ? — A.  Yes ;  they;don't  make  that 
much  money.  I  think  the  number  of  men  is  435.  There  is  quite  a  num- 
ber of  boys  engaged,  but  they  are  not  down.  We  just  take  the  able- 
iKxiied  men. 

Q.  Explain  the  system  of  taxation ;  for  what  are  the  fishermen  taxed  ? 
— A.  They  are  generally  property -owners,  and  they  are  taxed  for  county 
and  parish  purposes. 
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Q.  Oq  what  T— A.  They  are  taxed  oa  their  real  estate  and  penonal 
property. 

Q.  How  are  they  taxed  on  personal  property  T — A.  Oar  free  school 
system  is  somewhat  different  from  yours.  With  as,  every  parish  is 
divided  into  districts.  Grand  Manan  is  divided  into  distncta,  and  in 
one  district  the  rate  will  be,  perhaps,  1  cent,  and  in  another  onoqaarter 
of  a  cent. 

Q.  For  what  is  the  fishermen  taxed  t — A.  He  is  taxed  oa  his  hoase, 
boat,  and  personal  property,  and  on  his  income,  on  his  labor.  We  havo 
county  assessors,  who  go  ronnd  and  make  np  returns. 

Q.  If  a  man  earns  $30  a  month,  is  his  income  taken  at  $360,  and  hat 
he  to  pay  a  percentage  on  that  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Just  the  same  as  on  property  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  the  same  man  has  caught  $1,000  worth  of  fish,  do  yoo  csny 
in  that  $1,000! — A.  That  is  personal  property. 

Q.  In  addition  to  his  fishing  boat  t — A.  Yes ;  last  year  they  exempted 
fishermen  with  incomes  of  $200,  after  they  had  made  considerable  oom- 
plaiut. 

Q.  Don't  they  exempt  wages  to  that  amonnt  f — A.  There  is  no  one 
but  a  fisherman  exempted. 

Q.  Is  that  because  they  are  a  poor  class  or  why  f — ^A.  Oar  flshermeo 
are  almost  all  voters,  and  make  considerable  row.  I  think  it  was  done 
because  they  are  voters. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  You  say  there  are  a  lot  of  boys  who  do  a  large  portion  of  the  fish- 
ing f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  boys  will  there  be  to  435  men  at  Grand 
Manan  f — A.  I  should  think  150  boys ;  there  might  be  more.  Moat  of 
them  are  pretty  smart  fellows. 

Q.  That  is  about  the  proportion  of  boys  on  the  other  islands  t^A.  I 
think  so. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  distinction  between  fishing  vessels  and  boats  f— 
A.  Vessels  are  decked. 

Q.  Small  boats  have  masts  t — A.  A  great  many  have,  but  thoiy  have 
not  decks. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  your  vessels  going  over  to  the  Nova  Scotia 
coast,  and  American  vessels  coming  in,  was  it  into  the  Bay  of  Fundyt— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  the  fish  schooling  there  when  you  fished  for  them; 
do  yon  mean  any  fish  except  herring? — A.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the 
cod  are  fished  when  schooling ;  they  are  seldom  caught  without  school- 
ing. 

Q.  Are  they  taken  in  netsf — A.  They  are  taken  with  hooks;  thc^ 
school  when  coming  inshore ;  they  follow  the  herring. 

By  Mr.  Thomson  : 

Q.  The  people  of  Grand  Manan  never  fish  in  American  waters  t^A 
No. 

No.  32. 

Thubsday,  August  23, 1877. 
The  conference  met. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Savage,  merchant  and  ship-owner,  and  member 
of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  the  Gulf  Divis- 
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ion,  inclnding  the  three  connties  of  Gasp^,  Bonarentare,  and  Rimonski^ 
was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty^ 
sworn,  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  At  Cape  Cove,  Gaspd. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  at  Gasp^t — A.  About  fifty-three  years; 
about  fifty-two  years  ago  from  last  April  I  arrived  in  this  country. 

Q.  How  far  are  you  from  Gasp^  Bay! — A.  I  suppose  about  25  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  live  to  the  north  or  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Gasp^f — A. 
I  live  to  the  south  of  it. 

Q.  Then  you  reside  between  the  Bays  of  Chaleurs  and  Gasp^  T — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fishing  business? — A.  I 
have  been  so  doing  business  on  my  own  account  for  these  forty-five 
years ;  and  previously  1  acted  as  clerk  for  my  brother  in  the  same  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  You  come  from  Jersey ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  large  Jersey  firms  doing  business  in  Gasp6 1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  their  names  t — A.  There  are  Charles  Eobin  &  Co.,  Le 
Boutillier  Bros.,  and  the  Collas  Bros.;  these  are  the  largest  firms;  then, 
there  are  Charles  Le  Boutillier,  who  was  bom  in  this  conntry,  and  my- 
self. 

Q.  What  fishery  do  you  chiefly  prosecute  f — A.  The  cod-fishery. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  may  say  that  you  are  entirely  so  engaged  t — A.  Yes; 
that  is  our  money. 

Q.  How  many  boats  do  you  employ  in  your  own  business  f — A.  I 
have  84  fishing  for  me. 

Q.  Eighty-four  of  your  own  f — A.  Yes.  I  may  call  them  my  own ;  I 
furnish  them  with  what  they  require. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  value  of  these  boats  all  round  T — ^A. 
The  value  of  a  boat  newly  rigg^  is  £30 ;  but  of  course  all  of  them  are 
not  now  worth  that  sum.  I  suppose  that  their  value  all  round  would 
be  about  £^. 

Q.  As  they  stand  now? — A.  Yes;  counting  the  old  with  the  new,  they 
would  be  worth  from  £20  to  £22  IO9. 

Q.  That  is  equal  to  between  $80  and  $90  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  boats  fish  for  cod  exclusively  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  farther  out  t — A.  Some  go  far- 
ther out;  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  nine- tenths  of  the  cod  caught 
on  our  coast  are  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shores,  and  the  remain- 
ing one-tenth  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  Banks  Orphan  and  Bradley  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Inclnding  the  catch  on  Banks  Orphan  and  Bradley,  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  fishery  there  is  done  inshore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  other  one-tenth  on  these  banks? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  has  always  been  the  case  t — A.  Yes,  since  I  have  had  any 
knowledge  of  this  fishery. 

Q.  Where  are  your  fishing  grounds  f — A.  All  along  the  coast. 

Q.  Do  you  fish  around  and  north  of  Cape  Gasp^  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Up  the  river! — A.  Yes,  as  far  as  Cape  Chate. 

Q.  Gape  Chate  on  the  southern  is  very  nearly  opposite  Point  Des 
Mouts  on  the  northern  side  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  thousand  quintals  of  cod  do  you  cure  a  year  f — A.  I 
consider  that  the  boats  we  have  on  the  coast  average  each  about  150 
quintals  for  the  whole  year,  including  the  summer  and  fall  fishing. 
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Q.  That  would  make  12,600  quintals — what  do  you  do  with  tbeaefiBht 
— A.  I  send  part  to  the  Brazils,  a  couple  of  cargoes  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  Mediterranean  markets — ^Spain  and  Portugal. 
I  send  the  large  fish  to  Oporto. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  fish  to  the  United  States  f — A.  I  have  never  sent  a 
fish  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  in  your  neighborhood  who  has  done  so  t— 
A.  I  do  not ;  I  speak  positively. 

Q.  And  do  all  the  other  producers  at  Oasp4  trade  the  same  as  yoa 
do  t— A.  Yes ;  to  my  knowledge  they  have  never  sent  a  codfish  to  the 
United  States. 

Q.  They  sent  them  to  the  Brazils  and  West  Indies,  to  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal and  other  Mediterranean  ports t — A.  Yes;  and  to  ports iu  the 
Adriatic 

Q.  What  are  these  codfish  worth  at  Gasp6  before  they  are  shipped  t— 
A.  We  value  them  at  $5  all  round. 

Q.  A  quintal  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  would  you  say  would  be  the  wholo  export  each  year 
from  Oasp^  T— A.  To  the  best  of  my  opinion  from  150,000  to  200,000. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  What  f— A.  Quintals. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Would  it  be  nearer  200,000  than  150,000 !— A.  It  may  be.  I  can- 
not say  positively. 

Q.  150,000  would  be  a  low  estimate  ? — A..  It  would  be  the  least. 

Q.  And  it  might  be  200,000  f— A.  Yes  ^  I  intended  to  take  the  dif- 
ferent returns,  but  I  forgot  them. 

Q.  You  yourself  ship  nearly  13,000  each  year! — A.  Yea. 

Q.  And  yon  do  a  small  business  compared  with  Bobin  &  Co.  aod  the 
Le  Boutilliers  and  others  f — A.  O,  yes;  they  are  companies  aud  I  am 
alone. 

Q.  I  believe  that  all  you  Jersey  gentlemen  rather  encourage  the  cod- 
fishery  and  discourage  fishing  for  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  would  very 
well  like  to  fish  for  mackerel  also,  but  the  Americans  do  not  give  as  a 
chance  to  do  so.  As  soon  as  these  fish  strike  our  coast  the  Americans 
are  there  and  pick  them  up ;  aud  they  will  not  allow  our  fishermeu  even 
to  get  mackerel  for  bait. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  this  matter  to  the  Commission  ? — A.  You  see 
that,  owing  to  the  Americans  fishing  for  mackerel  on  our  coast,  oar 
fishermen  cannot  even  get  bait,  because  mackerel  make  good  bait  for 
cod-fishing. 

Q.  Is  it  the  bait  you  generally  use  for  them  ? — A.  Yes ;  during  the 
summer ;  but  the  Americans  take  the  bait  from  us.  I  consider  that,  if 
the  Americans  did  not  do  so,  our  fishermen  would  catch  one-quarter  as 
many  more  fish  than  they  now  do. 

Q.  Their  coming  there  depreciates  your  catch  of  cod  to  tlie  extent  of 
one-quarter! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  the  Americans  come  for  mackerel  ? — A.  This 
does  not  occur  at  the  same  period  every  season.  They  sometimes  ar- 
rive in  July  or  in  August,  or  in  September.  They  come  during  these 
three  months  of  the  year. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  come  on  your  coast  in  great  numbers  t— A 
Yes.  I  have  seen  them  so  thick  from  my  own  place,  that  one  could  not 
ODunt  them. 
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Q.  How  long  ago  was  that? — A.  It  was  dariDg  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty. 

Q.  Between  1854  and  1866  f— A.  Tes. 

Q.  How  many  would  yoa  estimate  that  yoa  saw  there  t — A.  I  coald 
not  say  exactly  ;  it  would  be  from  150  to  200. 

Q.  In  sight  of  your  own  doort — A.  Yea. 

Q.  All  fishing  for  mackerel  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  fishing  withiu  three  miles  of  the  shore  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  a  great  place  for  mackerel  fishing! — A.  Yes,  some  years. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  many  American  vessels  there  last  yeart — A.  I  was 
not  much  at  home  last  year.  I  had  to  go  to  Quebec  and  see  after  the 
repair  of  a  vessel,  and  then  I  went  to  Europe. 

Q.  Are  they  comiog  there  this  year  t — A.  The  mackerel  were  coming 
in  when  I  left. 

Q.  Then  I  suppose  that  the  mackerel  fleet  have  not,  as  yet,  come  into 
your  part  of  the  country  f — A.  They  had  not  made  their  appearance 
when  I  left. 

Q.  It  is  hardly  early  eiiongh  for  them  yet !— A.  Yes,  or  the  mackerel 
are  late. 

Q.  They  follow  the  mackerel  up  there  t — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  fish  to  any  extent  for  cod,  along  your  shore  t — 
A.  Not  within  the  three-mile  limit,  because  our  fish  are  too  small  for 
them.  They  fish  on  the  Banks,  but  if  they  did  not  come  on  shore  for 
bait,  they  could  not  fish  much  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  What  do  they  get  for  bait  on  your  shore  t — A.  Herring  in  the 
spring,  and  caplin. 

Q.  You  have  caplin  on  your  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  large  numbers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  good  cod  bait  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  They  come  in  for  them  in  the  spring  f — A.  Yes. 

Q   And  for  herring  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  that  they  could  not  fish  even  on  the  Banks! — A.  No; 
they  would  then  have  no  chance. 

Q*  Can  they  use  salt  baitf — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  do  your  fishermen  say  about  that  T — A.  They  say  that  the 
Americans,  when  they  have  no  fresh  bait,  cannot  get  fish  among  them. 

Q.  The  Americans,  having  salt  bait,  cannot  compete  with  your  fisher- 
men, having  fresh  baitf — A.  No. 

Q.  And  so  they  have  to  come  in  for  fresh  bait  to  your  shore  f — A.  Yes; 
and  sometimes  they  get  it  on  the  Bank. 

Q.  Do  you  allude  to  Bradley,  Orphan,  and  Green  Banks! — A.  I  refer 
mostly  to  Orphan  Bank.  - 

Q.  You  do  not  think  much  of  Bradley  or  Green  Bank ! — A.  Green 
Bank  is  to  the  northward. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  Bank  where  they  get  bait  yon  mean 
Orphan  Bank  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  Americans  come  in  for  bait  ? — A.  A  good  many 
do. 

Q.  Can  you  estimate  how  many  do  so  in  the  course  of  the  season  T — 
A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  They  have  come  since  1871  chiefly  T— A.  Yes;  since  1872, 1  think. 

Q.  Have  they  come  in  greater  or  less  numbers  each  year! — A.  Their 
nnmber  is  about  the  same  each  year. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  me  an  approximate  number  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  come  and  fish  for  bait  themselves,  or  do  they  buy  itT — A. 
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I  never  sold  any  to  them,  bat  I  have  seen  them  catch  it  themselTeSi  or, 
rather,  set  their  nets  to  do  so,  among  oar  fishermen. 

Q.  On  the  shore  t — A.  Yes.    I  woald  not  sell  them  bait. 

Q.  They  come  in  and  fish  for  themselves  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  seine  for  it  on  the  shore! — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  they  draw  their  seines  on  shore  f — A.  Yes.   They  do  as  we  do. 

Q.  They  land  the  fish  on  shore,  and  draw  the  seine  to  the  shore  f^A 
Yes. 

Q.  They  do  not  seine  from  their  vessels  ? — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  And  they  coald  not,  in  yoar  judgment,  prosecute  the  cod  fishery 
without  this  .privilege  of  coming  in  for  bait  f — A  They  would  do  very 
little  at  cod-fishing  otherwise. 

Q.  Before  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  did  they  come  in  and  take  it  for 
themselves  f — A.  Of  course ;  and  largely. 

Q.  Did  they  previous  to  the  Keciprocity  Treaty  come  and  seine  on  tbe 
shore  t — A.  A  good  many  did ;  and  they  also  then  fished  for  mackerel 
within  a  mile  of  the  shore.  They  would  also  watch  the  movements  of 
La  Canadienne,  and  come  inshore  as  soon  as  she  passed. 

Q.  La  Canadienne  was  one  of  the  cutters  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  soon  as  she  passed,  they  would  come  in  f — A.  Yes ;  and  M 
for  mackerel. 

Q.  In  great  numbers  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  fishing  on  Bay  Ghaleurs! — A 
'So  ]  I  do  not.  I  have  been  told  that  a  great  many  vessels  come  aad 
fish  there  for  mackerel,  but  I  never  saw  them.    1  do  not  go  there. 

Q.  Of  late  years  the  mode  of  fishing  by  trawling  has  been  introduced f 
— A.  O,  yes ;  and  far  too  much. 

Q.  Within  what  time  has  it  been  introduced  ? — A.  It  is  a  good  many 
years  since ;  it  was  introduced  by  the  Americans,  and  more  recently  it 
has  been  used  by  our  boats. 

Q.  Your  boats  have  been  driven  to  the  same  kind  of  fishing?— A. 
They  had  to  do  so;  or  otherwise  they  could  not  fish. 

Q.  When  did  your  boats  have  to  commeuce  trawl  fishing? — A.  About 
15  years  ago. 

Q.  Has  trawl  fishing  increased  since  t — A.  O,  yes ;  and  it  does  a 
great  deal  of  harm ;  I  think  that  it  injures  the  fishery. 

Q.  In  what  way  t — A.  I  think  that  they  thus  take  more  soi^l  fish 
than  they  do  with  the  line. 

Q.  Do  they  kill  other  fish  as  wellt — A.  No.  They  take  cod  and 
mackerel,  and  halibut  very  seldom.  Some  Americans  have  themselTes 
told  me  that  although  they  trawl — this  was  before  our  boats  did  so— 
they  knew  that  it  was  not  a  good  or  proper  way  to  fish ;  that  it  had 
.destroyed  the  fishing  in  their  own  waters,  and  that  in  several  more  years 
they  would  thus  destroy  the  fishery  in  our  waters. 

Q.  Does  this  statement  agree  with  your  opinion  t — A.  Yes ;  and  our 
people  would  be  very  glad  to  drop  this  system,  and  they  would  do  ao  if 
the  two  governments  would  agree  on  that  point. 

Q.  Your  people  would  be  very  glad  to  drop  it  if  the  Americans  would 
do  so  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  Americans  to  your  knowledge  been  in  the  habit  of  throw- 
log  gurry  or  ofial  overboard  from  their  vessels  on  the  fishing  grouadat 
— ^A.  Yes^  they  do.    They  do  not  bring  it  on  shore. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  practice  on  the  fishing  grounds  f— A. 
The  general  opinion  condemns  the  practice;  and  very  many  say  that  it 
injures  the  fishing.  Of  course,  I  have  not  been  to  the  bottom  to  see 
whether  this  is  the  case.    They  have  thrown  offal  among  our  boats,  and 
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aB  oar  boats  have  to  fish  in  these  places,  we  find  that  the  fishlDg  there 
is  not  so  good  after  it  is  done  as  it  was  previously — so  I  think  that  it 
most  hurt  the  fishing. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  foaud  any  of  this  ofifal  in  fish  canght  f — A.  Ko. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  they  either  do  not  eat  it  or  else  that  it  kills 
them  f — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  fishermen  in  6asp6 
that  it  is  a  bad  practice t — A.  Yes;  they  think  that  it  hurts  the  fishing. 

Q.  What  do  the  Americans  themselves  say  about  it! — A«  I  never 
talked  to  them  resp<H;ting  this  point. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  what  quantity  of  fish  the  Americans  take  each  along 
yoar  coast  ? — A.  I  could  not  say.  The  fishermen  who  fish  themselves 
know. 

Q.  You  are  not  yourself  at  all  interested  in  the  mackerel  business t — 
A.  No. 

Q.  The  fish  caught  inshore  are  too  small  for  the  Americans  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  want  large  fish  for  their  market! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  Ihey  do  with  the  small  fish  which  they  catch  on  Orphan 
Bai  k  f — A.  I  have  been  told  by  my  fishermen  and  others  that  they 
throw  them  overboard. 

Q.  They  trawl  on  the  Banks  f — A.  They  have  large  trawls  and  when 
tbey  catch  small  fish  they  unhook  them  and  throw  them  overboard. 

Q.  Being  caught  in  the  trawl  kills  them  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  the  trouble  with  trawl-fishing,  that  it  kills  the  fisht — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  then  they  throw  them  overboard! — A.  Yes ;  sometimes  when 
on  shore,  tbey  give  them  to  our  people  in  exchange  for  anything  they 
may  want    They  say  that  the  small  fish  are  of  no  use  to  them. 

Q.  In  their  market  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  trawl  only  to  catch  the  large  fisht — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  catch  mother  fish  and  all  f — A.  They  do  catch  tibe  mother 
Ash ;  the  small  ones  they  catch  they  heave  overboard. 

Q.  This  is  destructive  to  the  fisheries  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  trade  at  all  with  the  United  States  t^^A.  No. 

Q.  And  none  of  your  fishing- vessels  (British  vessels)  go  to  the  States 
at  all  t — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  do  so. 

Q.  Is  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  American  coast,  obtained  by  the 
Washington  Treaty,  of  any  advantage  to  you  t  Do  you  know  of  any- 
body who  avails  himself  of  it  t — A.  It  is  not  worth  a  pin  to  us. 

Q.  As  far  as  this  treaty  is  concerned  yon  would  rather  be  without 
itf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  derive  any  benefit  at  all  in  your  part  of  the  country  from 
this  Washington  Treaty,  which  permits  the  Americans  to  eome  and  fish 
in  your  waters! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Are  yon  quite  willing  to  give  it  up  ! — A.  O,  yes ;  we  would  be  glad 
to  do  so. 

Q.  You  would  he  glad  to  keep  your  own  fishery  and  let  the  Americans 
stick  to  theirs! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  trade  in  fact  with  the  Americans  at  all ! — A.  No. 

Q.  The  Americans  just  come  in  and  take  your  fish  and  yon  obtain  no 
corresponding  advantage  of  which  yon  are  aware  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  are  engaged  only  in  buying  and  selling  fish  and  procuring  fish 
from  other  people! — A.  I  keep  boats  for  fishing. 
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Q.  Toa  ouly  hire  men  to  fish  f — ^A.  Of  coarse  we  hire  men  to  do  so, 
but  the  boats  and  the  fish  and  everything  are  my  own. 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  whole  apparatus  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hooks,  lines,  and  seines  t — A.  The  fishermen  furnish  the  hooka 
and  we  the  boats. 

Q.  Do  you  furnish  all  that  belongs  to  the  boatf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  furnish  that  belongs  to  the  fishing-gear  f^A. 
The  nets  and  the  seines;  the  fishermen  furnish  the  lines  and  the  hooka. 

Q.  Who  furnishes  the  trawls  f — A.  The  fishermen. 

Q.  And  all  the  hooks  that  are  in  them  t — A.  Yes.  They  buy  them 
from  us. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  in  Oasp^  most  of  the  boats  are  owned  by  the  mer- 
chants f — A.  A  great  many,  but  not  all,  are  so  owned. 

Q.  Are  the  most  so  owned  t — A.  I  cannot  say  that  thisis  the  case; 
I  suppose  that  the  proportion  is  about  half  and  half. 

Q.  Do  you  make  your  bargains  directly  with  the  fishermen  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  come  to  you  themselves  f — A.  Yes ;  they  come  to  be  hired 
in  the  fall,  in  order  to  secure  provisions  for  the  winter. 

Q.  The  hiring  begins  in  the  autumn  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time! — A.  In  November. 

Q.  And  when  do  they  begin  to  fish  T — ^A.  As  soon  as  they  can  iu  the 
spring.  It  is  always  commenced  about  the  same  date— some  time  io 
June. 

Q.  Then  for  about  six  months  they  are  doing  nothing  with  their 
boats f — A.  Yes;  they  cannot  do  anything  in  winter. 

Q.  They  are  not  obliged  to  work  for  yon  on  shore  T — A.  No;  we  have 
men  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Other  men  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  make  their  contracts  in  November  in  onler  to  secure  credit 
for  what  they  want  f — A.  They  do  so  to  obtain  credit,  and  to  be  sure  of 
a  place  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Whenever  yon  have  so  engaged  your  men  you  then  credit  and 
supply  them  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  what  f — A.  Provisions. 

Q.  For  their  families ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  themselves  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  so  credit  them  on  the  faith  that  they  will  catch  fish  for  yoa 
in  the  spring  and  snmmerf — A.  Yes. 

.  Q.  What  difference  do  you  make  in  the  prices  to  them  from  the 
prices  you  would  charge  if  they  purchased  for  cash  f — A.  We  have  two 
prices,  the  cash  price  and  the  trade  price.  For  instance,  if  a  barrel  of 
liour  costs  in  Quebec  $6  we  will  sell  it  for  cash  for  $7,  and  if  in  trade 
we  charge  $10.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  do  this  year,  the  cash 
price  for  fish  is  16«.  and  the  trade  price  20«.,  so  it  all  comes  to  the  same 
thing. 

Q.  For  the  article  you  furnish  them  you  charge  $3  on  the  $7t^A. 
Yes;  and  we  make  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  price  of  the  fish. 

Q.  That  makes  about  43  per  cent.f — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man,  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  fails  to  come  and  work 
for  you  in  the  spring,  does  his  winter's  account  stand  charged  against 
him  t — A.  Of  course,  but  it  is  then  very  hard  to  collect.  We  count  it 
lost  under  such  circumstances. 

Q.  But  it  remains  charged  against  him  ! — A.  Yes.  You  are  making 
me  say  what  profit  we  make  on  a  barrel  of  flour,  which  we  sell  in  trade 
for  $10,  and  I  want  you  at  the  same  time  to  remember  that  we  give  for 
fish  in  trade  20s.  and  in  cash  only  15«. 
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Q.  It  remains  on  your  books  charged,  and  if  sach  a  man  ever  has 
money  afterward,  you  would  have  a  right  to  collect  it  f — A.  Of  coarse. 

Q.  Do  yon  pay  him  more  than  the  fish  is  worth  in  order  to  make  up 
the  difference  f — A.  We  do  sometimes. 

Q.  Do  yon  agree  to  do  so? — A.  We  agree  to  give  so  much  a  draught. 
We  take  their  fish  fresh  from  the  knife. 

Q.  When  he  makes  the  bargain  in  November,  you  then  agree  how 
much  you  will  give  him  beyond  the  real  value  of  the  fish  ? — A.  No. 
The  price  given  for  the  fish  is  generally  settled  in  the  spring. 

Q.  And  is  it  agreed  on  beforehand  what  he  is  going  to  get  for  the 
whole  season  f — A.  It  is  for  the  fish. 

Q.  Before  he  catches  the  fish  ! — A.  The  price  per  draught  is  settled. 
I  refer  to  dried  fish. 

Q.  When  the  man  hires  himself,  do  you  then  agree  with  him  as  to 
the  price  he  shall  receive  for  his  fish? — A.  We  generally  put  the  price 
Vie  will  pay  at  the  price  which  has  prevailed  that  year,  and  if  the  mar- 
kets bec<ime  good,  we  sometimes  allow  them  more.  As  we  did  this  year, 
we  pay  for  the  fish  lla.  6J.;  when  the  agreement  is  made,  it  will  be  made 
at  that  price  per  draught,  when  the  fish  have  been  just  split  and  before 
they  are  salted. 

Q.  When  do  you  make  that  agreement  t — A.  In  the  fall ;  and  then  we 
promise  that  if  the  fish  become  dearer — if  dried  fish  rise  in  price,  we 
will  allow  him  more,  in  proportion  to  the  advance. 

Q.  What  is  the  lU.  6d.  lor  t — A.  For  a  draught  of  fish  when  split  and 
before  being  salted.  We  give  11«.  fid.  for  two  quintals,  and  it  takes  three 
quintals  of  green  to  make  one  quintal  of  dried  fish. 

Q.  After  they  are  split  they  are  weighed  t — A.  And  after  they  are 
weighed  they  are  salted. 

Q.  Is  ll«.6d.  the  average  market  price? — A.  Tes;  of  the  markets  all 
over. 

Q.  It  is  11«.  6d.  this  year? — A.  Yes;  last  year  it  was  13«.  6d. 

Q.  Who  fixes  that  price? — A.  It  is  generally  fixed  by  the  big  firms. 

Q.  And  they  supply  the  price  when  the  agreement  you  mention  is 
made? — A.  Yes;  that  Is  the  way  in  which  I  engage  my  men,  and  I 
think  that  the  rest  do  the  same. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  price  per  quintal  for  dried  fish,  last  year 
and  during  the  past  few  years? — A.  We  have  allowed  16s.  for  the 
small  fish,  and  lis.  for  the  large  fish ;  and  in  trade  for  the  same  fish  20«. 
and  21«.  respectively. 

Q.  For  dried  fish  ?— A.  Yes.  I  may  say  $3.25  for  the  small,  and  $3.40 
for  the  large  fish. 

Q.  Of  whom  do  you  buy  the  dried  fish  ? — A.  From  the  men  who  have 
the  boats. 

Q.  The  planters  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  from  the  men  who  have  boats. 

Q.  And  yon  pay  them  the  market  price  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  market  price? — A.  The  principal  merchants. 

Q.  Do  they  fix  the  market  price  for  dried  fish  as  well  ?— A.  Yes ; 
tbey  act  in  the  same  way  as  do  grain  merchants  with  regard  to  grain. 
If  the  inhabitants  do  not  wish  to  take  it,  they  bring  their  grain  to 
market,  and  the  same  thing  is  done  with  us. 

Q.  The  cash  price  is  16«.  and  lis.  How  much  do  you  give  in  trade? — 
A.  20«.  and21«. 

Q.  Do  these  planters  sell  to  yon  ?  Do  they  get  indebted  to  you,  and 
do  yoa  give  them  credit,  or  is  the  business  between  you  and  them  done 
in  cash? — A.  A  good  deal  is  done  in  cash,  and  some  is  in  credit. 
This  is  like  a  good  many  trades ;  it  is  not  always  flourishing. 
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Q.  Except  with  regard  to  the  merchaDts — they  floarish  t — A.  Some 
may  say  so ;  but  it  was  not  very  floarishiug  last  year  for  a  good  maDy 
of  us. 

Q.  How  have  you  found  tbe  business  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years! — A.  Last  year  many  thouKands  of  fair  dollars  were  lost  io  the 
business. 

Q.  How  was  it  lost  ? — A.  By  bad  markets. 

Q.  Was  there  a  good  supply  of  fish  ? — A.  Tbe  fish  were  not  over  sip- 
plied,  but  the  markets  were  too  depressed. 

Q.  What  brought  the  markets  down  t — A.  I  may  say  that  one  cargo 
of  our  fish  was  sold  in  the  Mediterranean  lor  I2s,  a  quintal  to  cover  Uie 
cost  for  freight  and  expenses.  From  this  yon  may  judge  how  bad  the 
markets  were. 

Q.  That  was  an  abandonment  of  cargo — such  always  go  low,  but  yoa 
would  not  say  that  when  a  cargo  is  abandoned  to  pay  exi>eD8e6,  this  i% 
a  test  of  the  market  price  t — ^A.  Of  course  not,  bat  generally  speakiDg 
the  markets  are  bad  this  year. 

Q.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  more  markets  there  are,  the  better  prices 
are  I — A.  The  more  markets  the  better  by  a  good  deal. 

Q.  ]Now  the  A'merican  market  is  a  vast  market  with  its  forty  milhoDs 
of  people  stretching  all  over  the  continent  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  American  people  comsnme  a  good  many  fish  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  t«uds  to  keep  up  the  price  ? — A.  Not 
for  our  fish. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  your  fish ;  I  thought  they  were  the  best 
in  tbe  world  ? — A.  Our  fish  are  tbe  best  but  the  Americans  will  not  have 
them.    They  find  our  fish  too  hard  for  them. 

Q.  The  fish  are  dried  too  hard  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  adapt  your  fijsh  for  their  market — ^you  dry  them 
for  the  European  markets  T — A.  We  dry  them  for  hot  climates. 

Q.  You  have  to  dry  your  fish  especially  for  that  market  f — A.  Yes,  cor 
fish  would  not  stand  the  climates,  if  they  were  not  so  dried.  We  are 
obliged  to  do  it. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  are  accustomed  to  slightly  salted  aad  dried 
fish  f — A.  They  salt  their  fish  very  heavily. 

Q.  But  they  do  not  dry  them  so  much  as  yon  do  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  adapted  your  fish  to  the  requirements  of  the  Aner- 
iean  market! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  try  the  experiment  t — A.  For  fear  of  losing  toe 
mudtt  money. 

Q.  You  have  made  up  your  mind  that  this  treaty  shall  be  of  no  ben- 
efit to  yoa  anyhow.  Why  do  you  not  try  to  take  advantage  of  the 
American  market,  now  that  it  and  forty  millions  of  mouths  are  open  to 
you  t — A.  I  would  if  I  oould  get  yon  to  repay  me  the  loss  I  would  sus- 
tain. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  yon  would  lose  anything — ^yon  say  that 
your  fish  are  the  best  in  the  wodd  ? — A.  They  are  too  hard  for  the 
American  market. 

Q«  Why  do  you  not  make  them  less  hard  t^-A.  They  then  woaM  not 
keep.    We  do  not  salt  them  like  the  Americans. 

Q.  Other  people  prepare  their  fish  for  the  American  market  f— A. 
This  is  not  the  case  on  our  coast. 

Q.  But  they  do  in  other  places  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  pUoe 
where  this  is  done.  i 

Q.  Where  do  the  Amerioans  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  &&,  get 
their  fish  ? — A.  They  fish  for  themselves. 
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Q.  Tbey  do  not  find  cod  and  mackerel  in  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
and  Missouri  Rivers,  do  they  ? — ^A.  I  coald  not  say. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  in  this  relation  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  3'on  think  yon  have  acted  prudently  in  coming  here  and  saying 
that  this  treaty  and  the  American  market  are  of  no  use  to  yon,  when 
you  not  only  have  made  no  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  this  market, 
but  also  have  made  no  inqniry  abont  it  f — A.  I  made  inquiry  abont  the 
price  our  fish  would  bring  there,  because  onr  fish  are  very  good  and 
command  a  good  price,  and  I  was  told  that,  this  was  not  the  kind  of  fish 
the  Americans  wanted. 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  reason  why  you  could  not  get  a  good  price  for 
your  fish  there  was  because  they  could  catch  cod  and  mackerel  in  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Bivers  T — A.  No* 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  perfectly  well,  that  they  could  not  catch  cod 
and  mackerel,  haddoek  and  hake  in  these  nvers  to  the  westward,  where 
none  other  than  fresh-water  fish  are  taken  f — A.  Yes« 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  why  have  you  not  tried  to  prepare  your  fish 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  suitable  for  the  American  market  fr— A. 
It  would  be  too  risky. 

Q.  Yon  have  made  up  your  mind  that  you  will  not  do  it  f — ^A.  We 
have  not  tried  it. 

Q.  Yon  have  a  hold  on  the  European  and  West  Indian  markets  T — A. 
Yee ;  and  on  the  Brazilian  market 

Q.  And  you  have  houses  there  with  whom  you  correspond,  and  you 
understand  that  business  t — A.  K  we-  thought  that  we  could  make  a 
profit  by  selling  our  fish  in  the  States,  we  would  go  to  work  and  do  so ; 
but  we  would  not  make  any  money  at  it. 

Q.  And  yon  have  not  trieil  to  do  so  f — A.  No.  I  have  been  told  that 
one  person  made  the  experiment  once,  and  lost  money. 

Q.  What  did  he  send  there  I — A.  Dried  codfish. 

Q.  Dried  in  your  way  ? — A.  Yes.  I  am  not  saying  whether  the  report 
is  true  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  attempt  being  made  here  to  send  to  the 
United  States  any  fish  dried  in  the  way  in  which  the  Americans  dry 
them  for  the  American  market  f — A.  Yes,  I  am  told  that  it  was  done, 
and  that  money  was  lost  at  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  instance  of  a  person  in  the  Dominion 
who  has  tried  to  dry  his  fish  and  prepare  them  for  the  American  market 
in  the  way  in  which  they  are  pre|>ared  by  the  Americans  themselves  f— 
A.  I  do  not  know  the  way  in  which  they  dry  the  fish. 

Q.  The  American  fish  are  less  dried  than  yours  t— A.  I  cannot  say.  I 
never  saw  their  fish  after  they  were  cured. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  case  in  the  Dominion  who  tried  to  prepare 
his  fish  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  said  they  prepare  them,  in  being  less 
dried,  for  the  American  market  f — A.  No }  I  never  heard  of  any  such 
case. 

Q.  What  were  the  best  fishing  spots  in  the  Oasp6  district — say  in 
1871  and  1872 — for  codfish  t — A.  I  do  not  recollect.  We  consider  the 
fishing  places  good  from  Saint  Peters  to  Newport. 

Q.  And  at  Saint  Auneaud  Point  des  Montst — A.  There  is  good  fish- 
ing there. 

Q.  And  also  at  Oape  Ghattef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  fishing  grounds  utterly  failed  a  year  or  two  afterwards  f — 
A.  They  are  not  the  same  every  year.  Sometimes  they  are  very  good  ; 
and  at  other  times  the  catch  may  not  be  quite  so  great. 
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Q.  To  what  do  yoa  attribate  that  T — A.  I  suppose  that  the  ftshing 
depends  on  the  course  which  the  fish  take. 

Q.  The  fish  will  not  go  to  Oasp6  sometimes  t — A..  Sometimes  they 
will  not  go  to  one  place  but  to  another. 

Q.  You  have  known  cases  where  bait,  which  has  been  abundant  one 
year  in  one  place,  has  altogether  failed  there  the  year  following  t~ A. 
During  the  50  years  I  have  been  there  1  have  not  seen  much  differenee 
in  the  supply  of  bait  There  is  just  as  much  now  a<i  there  was  some  50 
years  ago,  except  with  regard  to  m^ickerel,  when  the  Americans  oome 
and  drag  it  from  us.  Formerly  they  did  not  do  so,  and  then  mackerel 
were  a  little  more  plentiful;  as  for  herring  and  other  bait,  they  arejojt 
about  as  abundant  as  they  were  40  or  50  years  ago. 

Q.  The  Comtnissioner  of  Fisheries  in  his  report  for  1874,  says  that 
<<  bait  which  has  been  abundant  at  Perce,  until  Ansrust,  failed  all  at 
once,  and  with  the  want  of  bait  the  fish  disappeared."  Do  yoa  remem- 
ber that? — A.  Well,  no;  this  is  on  account  of  not  having  mackerel  oq 
the  coast.    They  used  to  bait  in  August  with  mackerel. 

Q.  Are  they  abundant  up  to  a  certain  time,  and  then  do  they  all  at 
once  disappear  utterly.    Does  that  happen  sometimes  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  cannot  be  owing  to  the  fish;  it  is  the  bait  which  is  in  fanltf^ 
A.  I  think  that  the  quantity  of  fish  on  the  coast  is  about  the  same  every 
year. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  seining  and  trawling? — A.  Bad  weather  and 
shortness  of  bait  makes  a  difference. 

Q.  And  sometimes  the  bait  do  disappear  unaccountably  f— A.  Yes; 
owing  to  the  bad  weather. 

Q.  And  nothing  more  I — A.  It  is  due  to  the  bad  weather  very  com- 
monly. 

Q.  Your  coast  and  district  of  Oasp^  used  to  be  famous  for  mackerel  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ilave  there  not  been  none  to  speak  of  there  for  some  years  f^  A. 
They  have  not  been  there  in  their  usual  numbers;  but  I  think  they 
come  there  in  abundance  yet.  They  do  doc,  however,  stop  very  long 
on  the  coast. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  stay  f — A.  As  long  as  the  Americans  do  not 
take  them  from  us. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  that  they  did  not  stay  long 
on  your  coast? — A.  That  the  Americans  follow  the  schools. 

Q.  Which  go  ahead,  the  vessels  or  the  fish  ? — A.  The  latter. 

Q.  During  what  years  were  the  mackerel  most  scarce  on  yoor 
coast  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Were  they  not  scarce  during  the  years  1874, 1875,  and  1876  ?— 
A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Were  not  those  scarce  years  ? — A.  I  have  not  stopped  at  home 
much  during  the  past  few  years,  during  the  mackerel  season. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  very  few  American  vessels  were  on  the  coast 
during  these  years,  when  the  mackerel  were  scarce  ? — A.  Of  course,  if 
the  mackerel  do  not  come  the  Americans  cannot  follow  them. 

Q.  If  a  few  Americans  come  and  find  that  there  are  tew  fish,  it  gets 
known  to  the  whole  fleet  pretty  soon,  does  it  not  ? — A.  They  well  know 
where  the  mackerel  are. 

Q.  And  they  do  not  come  if  the  mackerel  are  few  in  number? — A. 
If  there  are  no  mackerel  they  will  not  come. 

Q.  A  scarcity  of  the  fish  causes  a  scarcity  of  Americans  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  the  fish  come  in  numbers  they  come  ? — A.  Yes,  and 
take  them  from  ns ;  and  they  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit,  too. 
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Q.  Is  the  halibnt  fidbery  carried  on  aboat  your  shores  t — A.  Not  to 
speak  of  at  my  place. 

Q.  And  not  by  your  vessels  T — ^A.  No. 

Q.  fiat  it  is  carried  on  by  United  States  vessels  all  the  way  up  f — A* 
I  am  told  that  they  catch  a  good  many  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
along  the  shore ;  but  we  see  very  few  of  them  down  our  way.  We 
used  to  see  them  more  plentifully  than  we  do  now.  Daring  the  past 
few  years  we  have  seen  very  few  of  them. 

Q.  The  writer  of  the  fisheries  report  for  1875  says,  ^<  halibut  is  found 
in  great  abundance  along  the  whole  north  coast."  Is  that  tract — A* 
That  is  what  I  say. 

Q.  **And  at  Natashquan  and  Godbont  as  well  as  around  Anticosti 
Island.  It  would  undoabtedly  be  eqnally  met  with  on  the  coasts  of 
Gasp^,  but  nobody  there  fishes  for  it " ! — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  very 
plentiful  there  now. 

Q.  A  gentleman  from  your  neighborhood  came  here  a  few  days  ago, 
and  this  question  was  put  to  him : 

Q.  Are  many  halibnt  taken,  or  haye  there  been  many  canght,  if  the  catch  haa 
decreaMd  t — A.  Snch  immense  qnantities  have  been  cansbt,  tbat  yeesels  used  to  take 
as  mneh  as  30,000  and  40,000  pounds  of  this  fish  to  the  Mew  York  market  at  one  time. 
I  haye  seen  numbers  of  vessels  reported  as  having  taken  such  a  cargo. 

Does  that  agree  with  your  memory  t — A.  Did  he  say  where  they  caught 
the  halibut  t  A  good  many  are  taken  on  the  north  shore,  and  it  is  there 
where  I  understand  most  of  the  halibut  are  caught.  I  am  told  that 
immense  quantities  are  taken  there,  as  many  as  the  fishermen  wish  to 
catch,  but  I  was  never  there  myself. 

Q.  So  you  know  that  this  fish  is  very  rare  on  your  part  of  the  coast  t — 
A.  They  are  very  few  near  my  place. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  petitions  have  been  sent  in  by  the  fishermen  to 
the  legislature  or  fishery  commissioners,  or  both,  to  have  seining 
stopped  t — A.  It  is  not  so,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q*  As  to  the  cpast  of  Labrador,  the  commissioners  say : 

That,  after  careful  investigation,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  main  cause  of  the  injury 
may  be  removed  without  abolishing  fishing  by  seines. 

What  do  yon  know  about  thist — A.  I  have  heard  some  talk  about 
trying  to  abiilish  the  use  of  seines,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  such  an 
attempt  has  been  made. 

Q.  They  recommend  some  regulations  as  to  seining  so  as  to  prevent 
it  interfering  with  the  catch  of  the  boats,  but  they  do  not  agree  that  it 
is  injurious  and  destructive  with  regard  to  the  fisheries.  Have  you 
yooTself  made  any  inquiries  concerning  this  matter! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  yonrself  have  not  fishedt — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  read  any  reports,  British  or  Canadian,  or  anything  on 
the  subject  T — A.  I  do  not  remember  having  done  so. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  fiuh  of  the  Americans  who  go  in  there  with  the  fish  t 
—A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  come  to  your  coast  and  land  and  transship  their 
flab  T — A.  I  have  seen  them  laud  small  fish. 

Q.  But  not  everything  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  exchange  small  fish  on  your  shore  for  anything  they 
may  require  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  substance  of  what  yon  have  to  say  is  this:  That  the  mackerel 
fishing  on  your  coast  has  very  largely  fallen  off,  and,  it  might  be  said, 
that  two  or  three  years  ago  they  almost  disappeared  t — A.  Two  years 
ago  this  summer  they  were  as  plentiful  as  I  ever  saw  them  to  be. 
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Q.  Were  they  caught  f— A.  They  did  not  stay  very  long. 

Q.  They  were  off  very  soon  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  true  that  the  catch  of  mackerel  off  yonr  shores  for  a  few  years 
past  has  been  reduced  to  almost  nothing,  is  it  notf — A.  1  say  that  two 
years  ago  there  was  a  very  good  year ;  it  was  as  good  as  I  ever  saw.  Mj 
people  told  me  that  ft*om  40  to  50  barrels  were  taken  in  one  haul  of 
the  seine,  and  that,  if  sufficiently  provided,  they  conld  have  seined  500 
barrels  at  a  time.  The  fish  were  very  plentiful,  but  last  year  they  were 
very  scarce.  When  I  left  home  they  were  only  coming  in,  and  so  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is  this  year. 

Q.  Were  they  not  very  scarce  three  years  ago  f — A,  I  do  not  know, 
but  they  were  not  very  plentiful  last  year. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  there  are  not  many  halibut  caught  there  t— A. 
Yes,  as  regards  my  neighborhood  that  is  true. 

Q.  Or  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  t — A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  the  Americans  who  fish  for  cod,  fish  on  the 
Banks  f — A.  They  do,  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  In  the  deep  sea  f — A.  They  have  to  coiae  on  shore  for  bait 

Q.  They  go  ashore  for  fresh  bait.  Who  sells  them  the  bait  ?^ A.  I 
do  not  know.  I  never  sold  it,  but  some  have.  They  will  set  their  nets 
for  it. 

Q.  But  if  they  can  get  it  without  catching  it,  time  is  important  to 
them.   They  will  buy  it  if  they  can,  will  they  notf — A.  They  will  buj  it 

Q.  Have  your  people  gone  much  into  that  trade  of  selling  bait  to  the 
Americans  t — A.  No,  they  keep  their  bait  for  themselves. 

Q.  They  haven't  more  than  they  need? — Ar  Sometimes. 

Q.  Your  fish  are  dried  specially  for  certain  markets  that  yoo  have 
had  a  great  control  over,  and  where  they  yield  the  highest  returns,  and 
you  have  not  tried  to  adapt  yourselves  tb  this  new  open  market  of  the 
United  States  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  You  say,  or  rather  Mr.  Dana  says  for  you,  that  you  haven't  tried 
to  adapt  yourselves  t 

(Mr.  Dana  objects  to  its  being  said  that  he  made  the  statement  for  the 
witness,  and  claims  the  right  in  cross-examination  to  put  questions  in 
the  form  used.) 

A.  I  haven't  tried ;  but  I  have  been  told  by  the  Americans  that  our 
fish  are  too  dry. 

By  Mr.  Dana: 
Q.  You  said  you  had  never  tried  it  Y — A.  I  said  we  could  not 
By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  the  Commission  to  understand  that  yon  tiiink 
there  is  a  market  in  the  United  States,  but  that  you  won't  try  to  adapt 
yourselves  to  it! — A.  How  is  thatf 

Q.  You  didn't  mean  the  Commission  to  understand  that  yon  believe 
there  is  a  market  for  your  fish,  but  you  don't  intend  to  try  to  aiiapt 
yourselves  to  itY — A.  No;  by  what  I  have  been  told  by  the  AmericaDS 
it  would  be  a  loss  to  us.  They  have  said  to  me,  '^  your  fish  are  too  dry; 
they  would  not  sell  with  us." 

Q.  Therefore  you  decline,  if  1  understand  aright,  to  furnish  cheap  fish 
to  these  forty  millions  of  whom  Mr.  Dana  speaks  Y  You  do  not  think  it 
any  part  of  your  business  to  furnish  cheap  fish  to  the  AmericaDS  at 
your  own  expense  f — A.  No. 
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Q«  And  tbat  is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  go  into  the  trade,  is  it 
nott — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  got  markets  Elsewhere ;  in  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and 
other  places f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  YoQ  have  made  inquiries  of  the  Americans,  and  they  say  you 
could  not  avail  yourselves  of  their  market  ? — A.  They  have  told  me 
several  times  that  we  were  drying  our  fish  too  much,  and  that  they 
would  not  sell  there. 

Q.  In  reference  to  that  trade,  there  is  no  determination  on  the  part 
.of  yourself  or  of  any  of  your  people  not  to  trade!  You  would  be  will- 
ing enough  if  you  could  make  money  by  itf — A.  We  would  be  very 
glad. 

Q.  You  could  easily  find  agents  in  the  United  States  if  you  would 
pay  them  t — A.  Yes;  we  would  be  very  glad  to  trade  if  it  would  pay. 

Q.  In  reference  to  those  small  finh  that  the  Americans  bring  ashore, 
they  would  have  to  throw  them  over  otherwise  t — A.  Yes,  they  told  me 
that  themselves. 

Q.  Therefore  the  privilege  of  the  market  is  theirs  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  privilege  which  the  Americans  have,  and  it  is  no  privi- 
lege to  your  people  Y — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  to  the  Americans  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  were  the  mackerel  two  years  ago  as  plenty  as  ever  you  saw 
them  ! — A.  They  were  plenty. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  with  reference  to  the  cod-fishing  from  Point 
Chatte  or  Cape  Chatte  down  to  Cape  Oasp^,  I  think.  Do  you  say  that 
that  has  fallen  off  of  late  years  t — ^A.  No;  there  is  more  caught  thau 
there  was  forty  years  ago. 

Q.  All  within  three  miles  t — A.  Yes,  except  one-tenth  that  are  caught 
on  the  Banks. 

Q.  That  is  off  Gasp^  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  Cape  de  Chatte  is  along  the  bank  of  the  river! — A.  Yes.  I 
don't  think  they  have  any  Banks  there  to  go  fishing  on. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  fishing  out  iu  the  river  beyond  three  miles  ? — A. 
It  is  too  deep. 

Q.  You  say  the  fishing  is  as  good  there  now  as  it  was  forty  years 
ago  T — A.  There  is  more  fish  caught. 

Q.  Has  not  the  halibut  been  fished  out  t — ^A.  It  has  never  been  a  very 
great  place,  my  place,  for  the  halibut. 

Q.  That  was  more  upon  the  north  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  Seven  Islands  and  up  there  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  north  of  Anticosti  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  heard  from  your  own  agents  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  your  other  markets,  whether  the  Americans  have  competed  there 
with  you  t — A.  I  have  never  inquired. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  your  bait  is  as  plenty  as  it  was  twenty  years 
ago,  with  the  exception  of  the  mackerel  which  the  Americans  coaxed 
outt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  people  want  all  the  bait  that  is  there  f — A.  Yes ;  some 
days  they  will  have  more  than  they  want,  but  another  day  they  will  be 
abort.    They  could  keep  it  a  few  days. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  bait  the  Americans  take  away  is  a 
dead  loss  t— A.  It  is  a  dead  loss  to  us,  of  course. 

Q.  You  put  it  down  at  a  loss  of  one-quarter  of  your  catch  t — A.  I  say 
tbat  we  would  catch  one-quarter  more  fish  than  we  do  if  the  bait  was 
not  interfered  with. 

Q.  You  were  examined  in  reference  to  the  price  you  pay  the  fishermen 
49  F 
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in  money  or  prodace  for  their  catch.  Tou  bay  a  barrel  of  floor  for  16 
ADd  8ell  it  for  |7  iu  cash,  where  if  yoa  so^d  it  for  Ash  yon  woald  charge 
$10!— A.  Ye8. 

Q.  But  if  I  anderstand  yoo,  you  allow  a  correspondioi^  increase  id  the 
price  of  the  fishf — A.  I  said  that  the  floar  we  wonld  sell  at  97  would  be 
for  fish  at  16  shillings.  Selling  it  for  1 10  in  trade  would  be  for  fish  tt 
20  shillings. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  make  use  of  the  expression  that  it  would  be  the  same 
thing? — ^A.  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  But  credit  is  one  thing  and  paying  by  way  of  trade  is  another,  ie 
it  not  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Thev  pay  you  those  debts  in  trade,  don't  they  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  fishf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  when  they  pay  in  fish  yon  allow  them  less  than  if  they  paid 
in  cash  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  to  us  25  per  cent,  was  the  difference  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  difference  between  cash  and  fish  t — A,  Yes. 

Q.  The  price  which  they  are  to  get  (or  their  fish  is  arranged  by  the 
great  houses  six  months  beforehand  f — A.  Yes.  That  is  not  for  dried 
fish. 

Q.  No  ;  I  know  that  is  another  class  of  men,  the  planters.  But  the 
price  you  charge  them  on  credit  remains  on  your  books  and  has  to  be 
paid  f — A.  Yes ;  that  has  to  be  paid. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Oalt : 

Q.  You  give  credit  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  when  that  debt  is  paid 
to  you,  do  you  credit  the  amount  to  those  parties  at  the  cash  price  of 
the  fish,  or  at  the  credit  price  t — A.  The  credit  price — we  allow  them  20 
shillings. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Whereas  if  you  gave  them  cash,  you  wonld  only  give  them  16  shil- 
lings f — A.  It  would  be  16  shillings  instead  of  20. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  your  fishermen  ever  sold  fish  to 
the  Americans? — A.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Or  to  anybody  except  the  Jersey  houses,  as  they  are  called  f— A. 
Well,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Your  house  is  one  of  those  called  Jersey  houses  t — A.  I  suppose 
so.    1  have  been  twenty  years  without  returning. 

Q.  Well,  in  speaking  of  the  Jersey  houses,  that  would  include  yours  t— 
A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  think  I  have  been  so  long  iu  the  country  that  they 
call  me  a  Canadian  now. 

No.  33. 

James  Bakeb,  of  Gape  Gove,  in  the  district  of  Oasp^,  called  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Da  vies : 

Question.  You  live  at  Gape  Cove— that  is  in  the  district  of  Oasp^T— 
Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  along  the  coast  between  Cape  Gasp6  and  Bay  Gbalear 
somewhere  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  yon  been  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  oa 
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that  coast  t — ^A.  I  was  born  and  bronght  up  there,  and  I  am  39  ^^ears  of 
age. 

Q.  Well,  since  yon  have  grown  np,  have  you  been  acqnainted  with 
those  fisheries  f — A.  Yes ;  from  1855  to  1866 1  was  a  practical  fisherman. 

Q.  And  since  1866 1 — A.  I  have  been  trading. 

Q.  In  fish  r— A.  Ye^. 

Q.  And  carrying  on  fishing  by  boats,  haven't  yon  t — A.  Yes. 

Q«  Yon  have  boats  of  yonr  own  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  branch  of  the  fishing  do  yon  chiefly  pnrsne  f — A.  The  cod- 
fishing. 

Q.  How  many  boats  have  yon  of  your  own  t — A.  Seven  of  my  own. 

Q.  What  size  are  those  boats  f — A.  From  24  to  26  feet  in  length,  and 
from  8  to  9  feet -beam. 

Q.  How  many  men  to  a  boat  t — ^A.  There  are  two  men  to  each  boat. 

Q.  These  boats  are  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  Y — A,  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  t — ^A.  From  May  to  October — the  latter 
part  of  October ;  sometimes  in  November. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  catch  of  those  boats  t  You  say  you 
have  7. — A.  Of  my  own  boats,  150  qnintals  per  season. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  of  green  or  dried  fish? — A.  Dried  cod. 

Q.  How  many  green  f — A.  336  pounds  of  green  fish  would  make  only 
112  pounds  of  dry  fish. 

Q.  Then  it  would  take  450  quintals  of  green  fish  to  make  150  quintals 
of  dry  fish  ;  that  would  be  correct  t — A.  That  would  be  correct. 

Q.  Now  tell  the  Ooramission  where  these  fish  are  taken — how  far 
from  the  shore  t  Is  it  inshore  fishing  ? — A.  The  principal  part  is  in- 
shore; inside  of  three  miles  from  the  land. 

Q.  Do  yon  fish  outside,  too? — A.  Yes;  on  Miscon  Bank.  That  is, 
after  the  spring  inshore  fishing  is  done. 

Q.  Wbat  proportion  of  your  codfish  would  be  taken  outsidCi  and  what 
pro|>ortion  in? — ^A.  That  is  of  my  own  boats? 

Q.  Yes ;  if  there  is  any  difference  between  that  and  the  general  aver- 
age I  will  ask  you  about  it  afterwards. — A.  I  think  my  own  boats  would 
take  about  two-thirds  inside  and  one-third  outside  on  Miscon  Bank. 

Q.  Will  you  distinguish  between  your  own  and  other  boats?  Where 
do  the  other  boats  take  their  catch  ? — A.  The  principal  part  of  oar 
boats  take  about  three-fourths,  or  more  than  that,  inshore. 

Q.  They  take  more  than  three-fourths  inshore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  W^ell,  do  the  Americans  have  any  cod-fishing  vessels? — A.  Yes; 
I  have  seen,  during  my  experience  as  a  fisherman,  as  many  as  40  schoon- 
ers on  Miscon  Bank  fishing. 

Q.  That  is  directly  off  your  own  coast? — ^A.  That  is  about  20  miles 
ofif. 

Q.  A  small  Bank,  is  it  not  ? — A.  No ;  a  very  large  Bank. 

Q.  What  size  do  yon  suppose  it  is  ? — A.  It  runs  about  50  miles  east 
and  west. 

Q.  Wbat  would  be  the  average  number  of  American  schooners  occu- 
pied with  Bank  fishing  alone? — A.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  40  schoon- 
ers during  my  experience  fishing  on  that  Bank. 

Q.  How  do  they  fish  ? — ^A.  Principally  with  trawls. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  bait  ? — A.  Well,  they  bring  some  salt  bait  with 
them  to  the  Banks,  but  they  principally  get  it  in  around  our  shores. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  these  American  cod-fishers  that  fish  off  Miscou 
Bank  bring  some  bait,  and  that  they  fish  with  trawls? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  require  fresh  bait,  or  can  they  use  salt  bait  with  the 
trawls  ? — A.  They  require  {resh  bait. 
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Q.  Where  do  they  get  their  fresh  baitf — A.  They  come  in  aloogoar 
shores,  at  different  places. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know,  do  they  catch  this  bait  for  themselves  or  do 
they  bny  itY — A.  They  principally  catch  it  for  themselves. 

Q.  Along  your  shores? — ^A.  Yes ;  close  inshore. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  do  they  catch? — ^A.  Herring,  sqaid,  and  mack- 
erel, and  caplin  as  well. 

Q.  They  catch  this  bait  for  themselves,  within  three  miles  T — A.  0, 
yes. 

Q.  Close  in? — A.  Some  within  half  a  mile,  in  many  of  the  coves. 

Q.  Do  they  purchase  much  bait  there  too? — A.  I  have  known  tbem 
purchase  some ;  not  a  great  quantity. 

Q.  They  generally  catch  for  themselves  ? — A.  Yes.    - 

Q.  Well,  bow  did  they  manage  to  get  bait  the  year  the  cotters  were 
watching  the  coast  ? — A.  They  ase<l  to  come  in  when  the  cotters  were 
not  there  and  take  their  bait  and  go  away. 

Q.  They  would  catch  out  of  view  of  the  cotters  ? — A.  Yes,  wheaever 
the  cutters  went  out. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  bait,  how  could  they  carrr 
on  the  cod  fishery  ? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  carry  it  on  profit- 
ably. They  could  not  carry  it  on  profitably  if  prevented  from  coniiog 
inshore  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  them  to  get 
this  bait  in  order  to  carry  it  on  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  Commission  an  idea  of  the  total  namber  of  the 
codfish  fleet  engaged  in  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  you  cannot  see  them 
all  at  one  time,  of  course? — ^A.  I  should  say  300  or  400.  I  have  heard 
that  there  were  as  many  as  200  at  one  time  at  one  port  on  the  north 
shore. 

Q.  You  have  known  as  many  as  200  at  one  time  at  one  port?^A. 
Yea,  cod  fishing. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  north  shore? — A.  The  north  shore  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Is  the  cod  fishery  pursued  by  the  American  fleet  on  that  north 
shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  any  extent  ? — ^A.  They  come  there  with  schooners  and  go  along 
the  shore  about  there. 

Q.  On  your  shore  where  do  they  take  the  codfish,  with  reference  to 
the  land  ? — A.  Half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  less. 

Q.  Do  they  take  any  codfish  beyond  3  miles  from  the  land  on  the 
north  shore? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  there  are  no  banks  along  the 
river  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Then  they  are  all  taken  within  the  limits  on  the  north  shore?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  catch  of  one  of  those  American  cod- 
fishing  vessels  ?  Take  the  average  for  the  season ;  we  want  to  get 
some  average  if  we  can. — A.  It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  schooner. 
But  you  want  an  average.  That  will  depend  upon  different  ciream- 
stances ;  I  should  say  about  700  quintals  of  codfish. 

Q.  Dry  or  green  ? — ^A.  Dry. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  fair  average? — A.  I  think  so.  Some 
of  the  cod-fishermen  make  two  trips.  They  go  down  the  north  ^bore 
early  in  the  spring;  then  they  come  back  on  our  Banks  later  in  the 
summer. 

Q.  Taking  those  that  make  two  trips  together  with  the  rest  yon  aver- 
age it  at  700  quintals  of  dry  cod  ?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Of  conrse,  in  a  green  state  it  is  very  mnch  more  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  What  extent  of  coast  have  yoa  intimate  knowledge  of  along  there  t 
— A.  About  45  miles* 

Q.  Between  what  points  Y-— A,  Between  Perce  and  Point  Macqaereau. 
I  may  not  be  qaite  correct  about  the  distance. 

Q.  Is  that  near  Gasp^  f — ^A.  No ;  that  would  be  40  miles  from  Gasp^ 
Basin,    Perce  is  about  40  miles  from  Gasp6  Basin. 

Q.  Taking  that  catch  you  have  named,  how  many  boats  are  there 
engaged  in  the  cod-fishery  t — ^A.  I  have  been  making  a  calculation  from 
Point  St.  Peter's — that  is  12  miles  more  to  the  eastward — ^to  Paspe- 
biac,  and  I  should  say  there  are  something  like  1,100  boats  belonging 
to  the  coast. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  55  miles  off  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  would  be  about  1,100  boats  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Each  manned  by  two  men  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  catch  within  3  miles  of  the  coast  t — A.  Yes,  principally 
within. 

Q.  Has  the  presence  of  the  American  fishermen,  when  they  come  in 
to  take  bait,  an  injurious  efi'ect  upon  the  boat-fishing t — A.  Very  often 
they  have.  They  anchor  into  the  moorings  where  the  fishermen  put 
their  nets ;  consequently,  they  can't  set  out  their  nets.  That  very  often 
happens. 

Q*  I  refer  chiefiy  to  their  effect  in  the  catching  of  bait  I  understand 
you  to  say  the  American  fishermen  come  in  and  catch  bait  along  your 
shores;  does  that  interfere  with  you  T — A.  Certainly,  it  takes  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  bait  away  from  us. 

Q.  Does  it  create  any  difficulty  in  your  getting  bait  f — ^A.  Well,  very 
often. 

Q.  You  have  plenty  t — ^A.  Yes ;  in  the  herring  season  and  squid  sea- 
son it  is  very  plenty. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule,  have  you  sufi&cient  bait  along  the  coast  t — A. 
Occasionally  it  slacks  off. 

Q.  To  any  material  extent t — ^A.  Not  any;  sometimes  fof  a  week  or 
so,  and  then  it  comes  in  again.  I  believe  it  depends  principally  upon 
the  weather.  When  the  weather  is  very  warm  it  sinks  to  the  bottom ; 
if  the  wind  blows  a  little  oft'  shore  it  rises. 

Q.  Taking  the  fishing  season  all  round,  yon  have  a  plentiful  supply  t — 
A.  We  have  a  fair  supply,  generally  speaking. 

Q.  Now  about  the  mackerel ;  you  do  not  prosecute  the  mackerel  fish- 
ing there  to  any  very  large  extentt — A.  Nothing  more  than  for  bait. 
The  fishermen  take  them  lor  bait  for  the  cod-fishery. 

Q.  Taking  the  range  of  coast  from  Oape  Ghatte,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  Saint  Lawrence,  around  to  and  including  the  Bay  Ghaleurs,  how 
far  from  the  shore  do  the  mackerel  keep  t  That  is,  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  from  Oape  Ohatte  to  Gape  Gasp6,  take  first. — A.  I 
do  not  understand  you. 

Q.  I  ask  how  far  from  the  shore  the  mackerel  are  t — A.  They  follow 
along  the  shore,  because  there  is  no  fish  remains  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  current  is  too  strong. 

Q.  Then  from  Cape  Gasp6  to  Bay  Ghaleurs,  and  including  Bay 
Ghaleurs,  they  generally  keep  within  the  three-mile  limit? — A.  They 
keep  within  the  bays  and  shores.  They  come  right  into  the  shore, 
great  numbers  of  them,  schooling  along  the  shore.  They  keep  close  into 
the  shore. 

Q.  Do  the  American  mackerelers  visit  your  coast  in  any  large  num* 
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berst — A.  Tes;  I  have  seen  the  whole  shore  dotted  with  Amerieaa 
schooners,  as  niaoy  as  200  schooners  at  one  time  along  oar  shore. 

Q.  Taking  the  period  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  in  force,  when 
they  had  liberty  to  fish  along  the  coasts,  how  many  vessels  frequented 
your  coast — I  am  speaking  of  from  Gape  Gasp^  to  Bay  Ghaleors,  in* 
eluding  Bay  GhaleursY — A.  Well,  of  course,  when  I  say  that  great 
numbers  came,  I  mean  that  some  days  there  would  not  be  so  many  m 
others.  One  day  there  would  be  from  100  to  200,  and  the  other  day 
they  might  disappear  and  move  away,  I  should  say  the  average  woald 
be  300  or  400  of  the  fleet. 

Q.  That  is  the  number  that  frequented  this  coast  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Idand 
or  Cape  Breton  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  just  speaking  of  that  particular  locality! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  after  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  expired,  and  the  cutters  came 
along,  did  the  Americans  continue  to  frequent  the  coast  as  much  as 
before  Y — A.  Not  quite  so  much. 

Q.  But  did  they  frequent  the  coast,  although  they  fell  off  somewhat  !^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  did  this  American  fleet  get  mackerel  attbat 
time  ? — A.  They  would  get  them  along  the  shore  as  usual.  They  would 
run  in  when  the  cutters  would  not  be  there. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  would  they  get  them  t — A.  It  depends 
upon  the  cove  they  were  in.  Sometimes  they  would  get  them  half  a 
mile  off,  and  sometimes  from  one  and  a  half  miles  to  two  miles. 

Q.  Would  they  catch  them  outside  of  three  miles  t — A.  Sometimes 
they  would. 

Q.  What  proportion  t  Have  you  conversed  much  with  those  Amer- 
icans T — ^A.  During  the  time  I  fished,  I  mixed  a  great  deal  with  them 
and  conversed  a  great  deal  with  them. 

Q.  Yon  were  aboard  their  schooners  a  great  deal  t — A.  Yes;  I  was 
very  frequently  on  board. 

Q.  And  you  talked  the  whole  fishery  question  overt — A.  Yes;  very 
often. 

Q.  You  saw  their  catches  t — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  them  taking  the  mack- 
erel. 

Q.  From  the  information  you  got  from  them  and  the  experienoe  yon 
have  yourself,  and  from  what  yon  saw,  what  proportion  of  their  catch 
would  you  say  was  taken  within  three  miles t  Is  it  all  taken? — A.  I 
fully  believe  the  principal  part  is  taken  inside. 

Q.  That  leaves  it  undefined.  Give  us  an  idea  of  the  proi)ortion8.— 
A.  I  would  say  three-fourths  was  taken  inside. 

Q.  The  Banks  Oliphan  and  Bradley  are  situated  off  that  coast;  they 
are  fishing-grounds  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  used  to  catch  some  there,  but  not 
in  rough  weather.    In  rough  weather  they  would  be  obliged  to  come  in. 

Q.  You  put  the  proportion  at  three-fourths  inside  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  great  number  of  years'  experience  t*-A.  Yes ; 
eleven  years. 

Q.  You  were  then  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  Americans  t^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  talk  upon  this  very  question  of  where  the  fish  were 
taken  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  say  that  proportion  was  caught  inside  t — ^A.  They  admit- 
ted themselves,  even  when  the  cutters  were  on  the  coast,  as  long  as 
they  could  get  a  few  acres  ahead  of  the  cutter,  they  didn't  care  for 
them. 
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Q.  Why  uot  T — A.  They  coald  get  away  or  sail  around. 

Q.  If  I  aiiderstand  yoar  evidence,  it  is  that  from  Cape  Ghatte  to 
Gape  Gasp^  all  the  fish  is  taken  within  three  miles,  and  that  from  Cape 
Gaspd  down,  and  inclndng  Bay  Ghaleurs,  three-fourths  are  taken  in- 
side!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  the  mackerel  come  along? — A.  About 
the  beginning  of  July. 

Q.  When  do  they  leave  f — A.  I  would  say  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Q.  That  is  three  mouths  they  are  on  the  coast t— A.  Yes;  and  in  Oc- 
tober I  have  seen  lots  of  mackerel  on  the  coast,  even  then;  that  is  three 
and  a  half  months^  depending  upon  the  season  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Then  from  yonr  experience  during  this  number  of  years,  from 
what  yon  saw  when  you  visited  the  American  vessels  and  from  what 
you  beard  from  the  Americans  themselves,  at  what  would  you  place  the 
average  catch  t — A.  It  greatly  depends;  some  seem  to  be  very  success- 
ful where  others  are  very  unsuccessful. 

Q.  What  is  ''very  successful "f — A.  Well,  some  get  as  much  as  1,200 
barrels  in  the  season.  They  make  two  or  three  trips.  Others  are  two 
or  three  months  out,  and  get  no  more  than  200  to  250  barrels. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  a  fair  approximate  estimate  of  the  catch 
of  the  Americans  during  these  years — the  catch  per  season? — ^A.  To  the 
best  of  my  judgment  I  think  about  700  per  schooner  would  be  a  fair 
average. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  prevented  from  fishing  within  three  miles, 
would  they  be  unable  to  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishing  with  any  suc- 
cess at  all  t — A.  I  think  they  would  not  be  able  to. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  attempt  itt — A.  They  might,  but  they 
would  not  succeed.    They  would  not  come  back. 

Q.  Now,  go  back  to  the  codfish  for  a  moment  Where  do  you  sell 
your  fish — that  is,  the  tish  taken  by  yonr  seven  boats? — A.  I  generally 
sell  my  fish  to  the  exporters — those  merchants  who  export — that  is,  the 
principal  part  of  my  fish.  A  part,  secured  in  the  fall,  we  send  away  to 
Quebec  or  Montreal. 

Q.  Where  do  these  large  exporters  send  them  ? — A.  They  send  to  Bra- 
zil and  Mediterranean  ports,  the  West  Indies,  Portugal,  and  all  those 
places. 

Q.  Do  they  send  any  to  the  United  States  ? — A.  I  have  known  a 
couple  of  cargoes  to  be  sent  there  late  in  the  fall.  That  was  prepared 
green  for  the  Canadian  markets,  and  it  was  too  late  to  send  them.  They 
went  to  Boston  and  proved  a  failure. 

Q.  What  proved  a  failure? — A.  The  experiment  proved  a  failure. 
The  price  they  got  did  not  pay  to  continue  it. 

Q.  So  that  the  trade  runs  in  the  channels  you  have  mentioned? — ^A. 
Yea- 

Q.  Yon  don't  send  to  the  United  States  because  it  does  not  pay? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Then  you  dou^t  make  a  great  deal  out  of  this  free  American  mar- 
ket ? — A.  No ;  it  is  no  advantage  to  us. 

Q.  Do  your  foreign  markets  pay  pretty  well  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  pay 
very  well. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  the  fishermen  actually  engaged  in  fishing  per 
quintal  for  his  fish  ? — A.  That  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  season. 

Q.  Give  us  a  rough  idea,  taking  any  season. — A.  13«.  6cl.  a  draught. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  this  year  ? — A.  lit.  fid.  this  year.  Last  year  it 
was  16s. 
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Q.  The  average  Is  what  t — ^A.  I  woald  pot  the  average  at  13t.  6d. 
That  is  our  trade-price. 

Q.  Do  you  now  send  any  of  your  vessels  down  to  fish  on  the  Amer- 
icao  coast  t — A.  No.  It  would  not  pay  us  to  send  vessels  there— to 
send  them  away  from  our  own  grounds. 

Q.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  and  to  be  quite  emphatic  upon  the 
point  that  unless  they  could  fish  for  this  fresh  bait  along  your  shore 
they  could  not  carry  on  the  codflshery. — A.  Not  successfully,  not  to 
any  advantage. 

Q.  What  would  they  have  to  fish  with  f  Can  they  trawl  with  salt 
bait? — A.  They  could  do  nothing — no. 

Q.  Andy  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  the  Commission  to  understand  from 
you  that  they  take  large  quantities  of  bait  along  your  shores  t — ^A.  Yes, 
at  times. 

Q.  How  do  they  catch  that  t  In  seines  f — A.  They  come  and  set  their 
nets  for  herring,  they  jig  for  squid,  and  they  bob  for  mackerel. 

Q.  They  bob  for  mackerel,  and  jig  for  squid,  and  set  their  nets  for 
herring T — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Your  people  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  catching  mackerel  for 
market,  but  only  for  bait  t — A.  Only  for  bait. 

Q.  When  was  that  year  when  you  saw  as  many  as  200  American  ves* 
sela  at  one  time  Y — A.  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  exact  year. 

Q.  Give  us  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  I  think  it  was  1856. 

Q.  What  years  were  they  when  there  was  an  average  of  300  or  400 
that  frequented  your  coasts  t — A.  I  think  from  1855  to  1866. 

Q.  When  did  the  number  begin  to  fall  off  f — A.  It  appears  to  me  the 
number  began  falling  off  then.  I  remained  on  shore  after  that,  and  did 
not  observe  them  as  much  perhaps. 

Q.  You  ceased  to  be  a  fisherman  in  1866  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  then  a  considerable  number,  but  not  so  many  as  in  for- 
mer years? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  your  observation,  although  you  have  not  been  a  fisherman, 
been  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  say  that  the  number  has  very  moch 
fallen  off  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years! — ^A.  Yes;  I  say  it  has 
fallen  off  considerably. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  considerably ;  has  it  not  fallen  off  from  200  or  300 
down  to  50 1 — A.  Not  so  much  as  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  were  50  American  mackerelcatebers  on  year 
shore  last  year? — A.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  estimate  the  number  that  you  think  was 
there  in  1876  ? — ^A.  Of  course  that  is  including  the  whole  shore? 

Q.  All  you  know  of  personally;  all  that  are  within  those  places  where 
yon  have  said  there  were  300  or  400. — A.  I  have  not  seen  them  in  great 
numbers  around  my  own  place  as  I  used  to  see  them  ;  but  I  should  say, 
from  information  collected  from  others,  that  there  would  be  at  least  from 
75  to  100  along  the  shore  last  year. 

Q.  Do  you  think  so? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Year  before  last  ? — A.  There  was  about  the  same,  I  think. 

Q.  Take  1874,  the  year  before  that — A.  I  should  think  there  would 
be  more. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  1874,  do  you  think  ? — A.  Perhai>s  there 
would  be  as  high  as  200. 

Q.  1873  ?— A.  Well,  1  don't  really  know. 

Q.  Well,  I  won^t  trouble  you  any  more.    You  have  given  us  now  the 
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resalts  of  yonr  own  observation  and  information  derived  from  others. 
Suppose  yon  were  asked  how  many  American  mackerel  vessels  yoa  saw 
last  year,  what  wonid  yoa  say  f — ^A.  We  see  them  very  often  when  we 
can't  tell  whether  it  is  the  same  vessel  we  have  seen  before  or  not. 

Q.  Yon  might  see  the  same  vessel  a  dozen  times  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  they  usually  come  in  a  fleet,  and  keep  together  pretty  well  t-^ 
A.  Formerly  they  used  to. 

Q.  Don't  they  now  ? — A.  No ;  not  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  The  fleet  is  broken  up  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  years  were  these,  during  which  you  think  the  average  catch 
was  700  barrels! — A.  I  should  say  during  the  11  years  1  had  experience 
among  them. 

Q.  Down  to  1866 1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  from  such  observation  as  you  have  made,  and  from 
information  yon  have  had,  that  the  average  has  been  smaller  than  that 
of  late  years  f — ^A.  I  have  not  had  the  same  chance  of  conversiug  with 
the  Americans  since  that. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not,  perhaps,  like  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  late 
years? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  was,  when  you  knew  it,  an  uncertain  business  Y  A  lucky  vessel 
would  get  1,200  barrels,  and  an  unlucky  one  only  200  or  300  iu  the 
course  of  the  same  season  f — A  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  your  people  catch  mackerel  for  bait  for  the  cod- 
fishery  t — A.  That  depends  principally  upon  what  other  bait  they  have. 
When  they  have  plenty  of  herring  they  do  not  try  much  for  mackerel 
The  herring  is  better.  The  herring,  squid,  and  caplin  are  the  chief  bait. 
It  is  only  when  those  are  scarce  and  the  mackerel  are  plentiful  that  they 
catch  them  for  bait 

Q.  They  don't  use  a  great  many  mackerel  for  codflsh  bait,  do  they  t — 
A.  Considerable. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  some  idea  of  what  you  mean  by  ^'  considerable." — A. 
Well,  it  depends — some  fishermen  may  catch  60  or  80  mackerel  and  then 
go  out  and  use  that  up  catching  codfish. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think,  in  an  average  season,  one  of  your  boats,  with 
two  men,  would  use  for  bait,  besides  their  more  favored  bait  ? — A.  It  would 
be  pretty  bard  to  estimate  the  number  of  mackerel.  It  depends  princi- 
pally upon  what  other  bait  they  have. 

Q.  I  know  it  is  hard,  but  you  say  "  a  considerable"  is  used,  and  as 
that  does  not  convey  any  kind  of  an  idea  at  all  I  wish  you  to  say  as  well 
as  yon  can. — A.  Well,  when  they  have  no  other  bait 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  average  a  barrel  of  mackerel! — A.  O,  my, 
yes.    Five  or  six  to  ten  barrels,  some  of  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  average  t — ^A.  Five  or  six  would 
be  the  average. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  they  use  thisf — A.  Principally  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August  they  take  the  mackerel  for  bait 

Q.  You  begin  with  herring t— A.  Yes;  we  commence  with  herring, 
then  caplin. 

Q.  Do  the  herring  come  in  good  abundance  t — A.  There  is  no  trouble. 
We  have  never  known  any  scarcity  of  herring  bait  for  any  length  of 
time.  Occasionally  the  bait  gets  scarce.  As  I  have  said,  in  warm 
weather  it  settles  down  to  the  bottom. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  the  herring  bait  would  be  abundant  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  yon  get  the  herring? — A.  In  nets. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  squid  t — A.  We  get  that  generally  about  the  1st 
August. 
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Q.  How  long  does  it  lastt — A.  It  is  the  last  fish.  It  lasts  aotil  the 
latter  part  of  October. 

Q.  Do  they  use  squid  altogether  fresh  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  don't  salt  itt — A.  No;  they  take  it  as  they  require. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  having  fresh  bait;  does  not  that 
equid  salted  make  a  good  bait? — A.  It  is  very  poor. 

Q.  The  squid,  yon  say,  lasts  until  the  end  of  the  fishing  season  1— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  course  of  your 
own  codfish  business.  You  have  seven  boat^  each  of  which  has  two 
men,  and  makes  an  average  catch,  you  say,  of  150  quintals  of  dry  fish  1~ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  150  quintals  of  fish  sell  for  13.40  a  quintal  t— A.  Dried  f  It 
sold  for  a  great  deal  more. 

Q.  What  does  it  sell  fort — ^A.  It  depends  of  course 

Q.  Give  me  this  year's  prices. — A.  It  is  16  shillings  this  year ;  last 
year  it  was  20  shillings. 

Q.  I  gave  you  the  right  price  for  this  year  then  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Last  year  it  was  20  shillings  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  sell  to  the  exporters;  you  mean  to  the  Jersey  hoaaes, 
I  suppose? — A.  To  Bobins,  Savage,  and  that  class;  to  the  one  thsc 
gives  me  the  highest  price. 

Q.  Last  year,  was  that  an  unlucky  year  for  them,  so  that  they  lost 
mouey  on  the  fish  they  bought  from  you  ? — A.  Some  of  them  say  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  it  ? — A.  I  do  to  a  certain  extent.  Their  markets 
were  very  bad  last  year.  Year  before  last  the  markets  were  very  good ; 
but  last  year  they  were  very  bad. 

Q.  What  was  the  trouble  f  Was  the  market  overstocked  ? — A.  I 
believe  it  was. 

Q.  And  you  can't  tell  what  it  is  going  to  be  this  year,  I  suppose? — ^A. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  say. 

Q.  But  this  year  the  price  is  $3.40  a  quintal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  each  mau  you  employ  will  catch  75  quintals,  or  150  quintals 
to  a  boat.    How  do  you  pay  them  f — ^A.  So  much  a  draught. 

Q.  How  much  a  quintal  do  you  pay  them  for  dried  fish  ? — A.  I  pay 
them  the  price  you  mention,  20«.  a  quintal  in  trade  and  16«.  in  cash. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  the  same  price  you  get  ? — A.  Of  course,  that  is 
a  matter  of  business. 

Q.  And  you  only  get  $3.40  this  year? — ^A.  I  expect  to  get  more  than 
that.    That  is  the  price  I  pay  ray  men. 

Q.  Then  the  price  paid  by  Savage  to  you  is  not  the  price  which  the 
planters,  as  they  call  them,  who  own  the  boats,  pay  to  the  poor  fisher- 
men ? — A.  O,  of  course,  those  that  are  independent  and  can  hold  their 
fish  up  will  do  so  to  take  advantage  of  good  markets. 

Q.  The  men  get  from  you  $3.40  ?— A.  Yes ;  that  is,  they  get  $3.20  or 
168.  cash. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  charged  to  them  for  the  boat  ? — ^A.  Not  with 
mine. 

Q.  You  furnish  the  boat,  what  else  ? — A.  The  rigging. 

Q.  The  hooks  and  lines? — ^A.  No,  they  find  them  themselves,  and 
they  find  the  nets. 

Q.  You  give  them  the  boat  and  rigging  and  take  all  their  catch  and 
pay  them  $3.20  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is,  I  take  them  from  them  green.  I  give 
them  11«.  6^.  a  draught  trade  price. 

Q.  And  you  do  the  labor?'«-A.  Yes.  lU.  6d.  is  the  trade  price,  aod 
when  a  man  has  it  coming  to  him  I  deduct  one-fifth. 
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Q.  Yoa  keep  a  Rtore  joarself  Y — A.  Tea. 

Q.  Do  they  geaerally  keep  in  debt  to  yoaf — A.  I  try  to  keep  them 
out  of  debt. 

Q.  Are  they  most  indebted  to  yoa  throagh  the  winter  T — A.  In  the 
winter  they  are  obliged  to  get  advances. 

Q.  What  else  do  they  do  besides  catch  fish  for  yoa.  What  other 
mode  of  living  have  they? — A.  We  generally  employ  them  at  farming. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  When  they  have  time  and  wish  to  work. 

Q.  They  cannot  earn  money  working  on  a  farm  in  winter  t — A.  Well, 
they  can  cut  wood  and  haul  it. 

Q.  They  fish  from  May  to  November.  What  do  they  do  from  Novem- 
ber to  May  ? — A.  They  cat  wood  and  saw  boards. 

Q.  Do  yoar  men  work  for  yon,  too  Y — A.  Yes,  we  genenerally  employ 
our  own  men. 

Q.  flow  do  yon  pay  them  t — A.  In  produce. 

Q.  How  much  do  yoa  pay  them  t — A.  According  as  they  work. 

Q.  Do  yoa  pay  them  by  the  qaantity  they  cat  1 — A.  Yes ;  fifty  cents 
a  cord  generally  for  wood,  cut  to  two  and  a  half  feet  length.  Some  make 
91  a  (lay  and  some  7«.  6d. 

Q.  How  many  cats  have  they  to  make  t  It  is  not  cutting  trees  t — A. 
No;  I  mean  cutting  wood  into  lengths  of  two  and  a  half  feet. 

Q.  Taking  the  tree  as  it  falls  and  catting  it  into  lengths  of  two  and  a 
half  feett — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  that  can  earn  $1.50  a  day  through  the  winter  f — A. 
It  depends  upon  the  man.  There  are  not  a  great  many  can  do  as  much 
as  thnt.    There  are  more  that  will  cut  only  one  cord. 

Q.  They  wonld  not  average  much  over  one  cord  T — A.  No;  one  or  one 
and  a  half. 

Q.  The  average  wonld  be  75  cents  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  wonld  get  about  $2.50  in  summer,  would  they  not  T — A.  Some 
of  them  earn  that  much  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  considerable  complaint  of  the  monopoly  of  these 
Jersey  merchants  controlling  prices,  so  that  the  fishermen  don't  have  a 
fair  chance! — A.  There  has  been  some  complaint,  but  it  depends  prin- 
cipally upon  the  fishermen  themselves. 

Q.  There  are  complaints  by  the  fishermen? — A.  Yes;  bat  it  depends 
upon  themselves  principally.  Some  of  them  deiiend  too  much  on  the 
credit  system.  So  long  as  they  can  get  credit  they  are  satisfied,  but 
when  it  comes  to  paying  they  are  not  so  well  satisfied  then. 

Q.  So  they  have  complained  a  good  deal  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Away  back  for  a  series  of  years  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  complaint  has  been  that  these  poor  fishermen  are  in  vassalage 
to  the  great  fishing  honses  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  the  fishing  houses  fixed  the  price  for  the  fish  and  for  their 
goods  in  such  a  way  that  they  keep  them  indebted,  and  that  from  one 
generation  to  another  they  have  remained  in  debt  and  in  vassalage  Y — A. 
Yes,    It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  themselves. 

Q.  O,  yes ;  there  are  slaves  who  earn  their  own  freedom  by  working 
extra  hoars,  but  as  a  class  they  are  in  a  very  poor  condition  t — A.  They 
are  in  a  poor  condition. 

Q.  And  the  pablic  ofiScers  in  their  reports  have  made  it  a  subject  of 
comment  year  after  year,  haven't  they  f — A.  Yes,  some  of  them. 

Q.  You  have  read  it  yonrself  in  the  fishery  reports  ? — A.  Of  coarse  a 
great  class  of  them  are  poor,  but  it  is  their  own  fault.  A  great  many 
of  them  who  have  been  poor  have,  by  economy,  become  better  off  thau 
those  that  were  well  to  do. 
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Q.  I  sappose  it  is  their  own  faalt ;  it  is  the  fault  of  roan  that  8in  came 
into  the  world  and  death.  But  this  system  yon  speak  of  has  gone  ou 
from  generatiou  to  generatiou  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  place  that  they  can  sell  their  fish  except  directly  or 
indirectly  to  these  exporters! — A.  It  is  not  very  easy  for  them  to  do 
otherwise.  In  the  fall  they  are  bound  to  go  to  these  exiiorters,  or  who- 
ever employs  them,  and  get  advances  for  the  winter ;  so  it  is  nothing 
but  fair  to  give  them  their  earnings  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  Last  year  business  was  dull.  The  markets  were  overstocked 
so  that  the  Jersey  houses  lost  money ;  they  said  so,  and  yon  believe  it 
to  be  trueY — A.  Yes;  some  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  whether  all  the  fish  they  sold  in  1875  have  been  eaten  or  not 
you  do  not  know,  or  whether  there  will  be  a  good  market  or  a  bad  one 
this  yearY — A.  No;  it  is  hard  to  tell. 

Q.  Yon  do  not,  I  suppose,  think  it  possible  that  a  more  extensive  mar- 
ket for  such  fish  as  you  send  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  could  do  your 
people  any  good  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  place  the  people 
in  such  a  situation  that  they  could  get  better  pricenf — A.  I  think  not. 
We  have  had  experience  before  of  fish  going  into  Boston,  and  it  did  not 
realize  a  suflicient  price  there. 

Q.  There  were  too  many  fish  for  sale  t — A.  We  have  better  markets 
in  our  own  provinces. 

Q.  But  the  price  is  kept  low  because  there  are  too  many  fish  f— A. 
Yes;  I  think  it  is  overproduction. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  never  fished  in  vessels  t — A.  Never. 

Q.  Does  not  this  question  of  boat-fishing  and  vessel-fishing  come 
pretty  much  to  this — that  vessel-fishing  is  principally  in  deep  water, 
and  boat-fishing  principally  insbore f — A.  O,  no,  no;  I  think  not.  It 
depends  altogether  upon  the  weather.  If  the  weather  is  rough  they 
can  do  nothing  outside,  and  so  they  come  inshore.  They  come  to  get 
shelter  in  our  harbors  and  bays — the  schooners  do. 

Q.  That  is,  they  did  when  they  used  to  come  in  considerable  nam 
berst — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  When  a  fisherman  goes  to  the  merchant  who  supplies  him  in  the 
antumn  he  is  supplied  on  credit! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  that  credit  differs  from  the  cash  price  about  43  per  cent, 
does  it  not? — A.  The  trade  price. 

Q.  Well,  a  man  goes  in  the  autumn  to  be  supplied  by  a  merchant,  the 
merchant  is  going  to  supply  him  and  his  family  until  he  goes  and  catches 
fish  and  settles  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  prices  that  are  charged  under  these  circumstances,  where 
he  is  to  pay  by  fishing  next  year — I  don't  refer  to  the  ultimate  result- 
but  the  price  charged  him  on  the  articles  sold  him  at  the  time  is  abont 
43  per  cent,  more  than  it  would  be  if  he  paid  down  cash  t — A.  It  is  not 
so  mnch  as  that ;  it  is  about  25  per  cent. 

Q.  Yon  are  taking  into  consideration  the  way  he  pays  in  the  summer?— 
A.  No ;  I  mean  if  he  came  with  cash  to  purchase  instead  of  purchasioK 
on  credit  he  would  get  things  about  25  per  cent,  cheaper  for  cash  than 
for  trade. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  flour.  The  last  witness  told  ns  that  flour  coold 
be  bought  for  cash  for  $7,  and  that  he  would  charge  $10  to  the  person 
who  took  it  on  credit.  The  difference  is  between  |7  and  $10 1 — A.  Yes; 
but  what  confounds  the  thing  is  the  trade  system ;  that  confounds  tbe 
thing  and  makes  it  appear  higher. 
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Q.  I  know  it  appears  higher  at  the  start,  but  it  begins  at  that  rate. 
He  boys  flour  at  910  which,  if  he  had  the  cash,  he  would  have  got  tor 
97. — A.  Tes.    Well,  there  would  not  be  quite  so  much  difference. 

Q«  Well,  that  is  the  way  the  last  witness  put  it ;  that  would  be  43 
per  cent.  Now,  if  he  has  made  a  catch  of  fish  he  csm  pay  that,  but  he 
may  not  be  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  what  he  does  not  pay  for  stands  at 
that  rate,  910,  and  the  merchant  draws  interest  on  it?— A.  No;  I  do  not 
think  there  is  interest. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  has  bad  luck  it  stands  there  as  a  debt? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  he  has  luck  enough  to  catch  the  fish  to  pay  his  debt; 
I  understand  that  the  merchant  credits  him  with  that  fish,  not  at  the 
cash  price,  but  at  a  trade  price.  Now,  when  do  they  settle  with  the 
merchant — as  fast  as  they  come  in,  or  at  the  close  of  the  season? — A.  As 
fast  as  they  come  in.  Very  often  the  fisherman  settles  his  account  every 
week. 

Q.  Now  what  would  be  the  difference  between  what  is  called  the  trade 
price  of  fish  and  the  cash  price  ? — A.  20  per  cent. 

Q.  I  mean  to  ask  you  the  difference  between  the  credit  price  of  fish 
when  a  man  buys  fish  at  the  credit  rate,  and  the  cash  price  of  fish  ? — 
A.  I  can  hardly  understand  you.  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
credit  price  of  fish.  He  gets  20  per  cent,  more  trade  price  than  he 
would  cash.  For  instance,  if  he  has  cash,  as  many  fishermen  have,  he 
buys  and  sells  for  cash.  A  fisherman  who  buys  his  goods  for  cash, 
whenever  he  brings  in  his  fish  and  lands  them  will  get  the  cash  price 
for  them ;  that  would  be  9«.  3d,  instead  of  lis,  6d,  Many  of  them  have 
great  advantages  and  by  that  means  they  pay  their  way,  and  it  makes 
that  diflerence. 

Q.  You  think  the  difference  between  the  cash  paid  for  the  fish  and 
the  trade  price  allowed  is  20  per  cent.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  half  what  he  lost  in  the  autumn  in  getting  his  supplies  ? 
Y'ou  say  that  many  of  them  buy  for  cash. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  not  many  of  them  that  are  in  a  condition  to  do  that  ? — 
A.  Quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  Out  of  the  whole  number  what  proportion  is  there? — A.  Oh,  not 
a  quarter. 

Q.  Then  I  am  right  in  saying  that  they  don't  allow  them  the  same 
rate  of  advance  upon  the  cash  price  of  the  fish  bought  from  them  that  tbey 
charge  them  in  the  autumn  upon  the  goods  sold  to  them  on  credit  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tbey  allow  what  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent.? — A.  Unfortu- 
nately the  good  pay  for  the  bad  in  many  cases.  The  merchant  is 
obliged  to  add  that  to  protect  himself. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  What  do  I  understand  to  be  the  difference  between  the  price  at 
which  you  sell  goods  on  credit,  and  the  price  at  which  you  sell  for 
cash  ? — A  25  per  cent. 

Q.  Supposing  a  man  ciitches  a  certain  amount  of  fish  for  you  and 
wants  cash  instead  of  gdods,  do  you  give  it  to  him  ? — A.  We  deduct 
one-fifth  from  the  trade  price,  and  give  him  his  cash,  which  he  can 
spend  where  he  likes. 

Q.  8o  the  difference  is  20  per  cent.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Jf  he  wants  to  deal  with  you  and  take  your  goods,  you  charge  him 
20  per  cent,  in  addition  to  cash  price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  say  one-fitth.  Did  you  make  43  per  cent,  of  it  in  any  way  ? 
Do  you  charge  in  any  of  your  dealings  43  per  cent,  difference  against  the 
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fisherman  who  deals  with  yoa  on  credit,  as  compared  with  one  wbo 
dcHls  on  cash  f — A.  No. 

Mr.  Dana.  I  did  not  ask  him  what  he  did,  but  what  merchants  gen- 
erally did. 

Q.  You  are  a  merchant,  are  you  nott — A.  Tea. 

Q.  You  hire  men  and  pay  them.  You  sell  to  the  larger  merchantof— 
A.  Yes,  and  I  sell  to  a  great  many  of  the  ihhabitauts. 

Q.  They  deal  at  your  store  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  buy  goods? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  price  do  you  get  after  the  fish  are  cured  and  dried,  from  tbe 
Jersey  merchants  f — A.  That  differs,  of  course.  It  is  a  private  agree- 
ment between  me  and  the  exporters. 

Q.  It  is  after  they  are  dried  that  you  sell  them.  Yon  have  to  drj 
them  f — A.  Yes.    I  make  a  private  agreement  with  the  exporter. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  price  paid  for  dried  fish  f  —  A.  Sixteen  shillings 
cash  and  twenty  shillings  trade. 

Q.  That  is,  dried  fish  this  year  t — A.  Yes. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  see  if  I  understand  your  statement.  It  has  been 
said,  and  I  did  not  understand  you  to  differ  from  that,  that  a  barrel  of 
flour  was  sold  at  t7  if  paid  for  in  cash,  and  at  about  $10  (althoogh  I 
understood  you  were  not  quite  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  other  witness) 
if  entered  in  the  book  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  be  a  difference  of  about  43  per  cent,  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  rate  of  advance  you  make  on 
flour  and  on  the  other  articles  that  you  supply,  or  is  a  corresponding 
advance  made  in  every  other  article? — A.  It  is  just  about  the  same. 

Q.  Well,  in  regard  to  the  price  charged,  you  have  told  us  yoa  bare 
charged  25  per  cent,  in  general  terms  (it  appears,  however,  to  be  more), 
and  that  you  deduct  from  the  price  of  the  fish  20  per  cent,  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Very  well,  those  are  equivalent  amounts,  because  25  percent. on 
sixteen  shillings  is  four  shillings,  which  would  make  it  twenty  shillings, 
and  20  pet  cent,  of  twenty  shillings  is  also  four  shillings,  which  deduct 
reduces  it  to  sixteen  shillings. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  yon  sell  flour  at  $7  cash,  and  on 
credit  for  tlOf  Mr.  Dana  has  given  you  an  instance,  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Gait  has  repeated  it,  assuming  flour  to  be  sold  at  cash  for  |7  and 
credit  for  $10.    Is  that  sot — A.  No. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait: 

Q.  Let  us  understand  exactly.  On  a  general  average  of  articles,  what 
ditt'ereuce  do  you  make  for  giving  a  winter's  credit  to  those  fishermen  f 
Bow  much  advance  do  you  put  on  flour  t — A.  As  a  general  rule,  we  pne 
on  the  credit  system  from  60  to  75  per  cent. ;  that  is  the  advance  we 
generally  put,  on  the  credit  system. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  That  is  over  cost  t — A.  That  is  over  cost.  For  cash  we  sell  very 
cheap ;  we  sell  for  20  per  cent,  over  cost  for  cash.  We  charge  a  largv 
additional  sum  on  credit. 

Q.  But  that  has  to  be  paid  for  with  fish  at  trade  prices  t — ^A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  if  you  are  being  paid  an  old  debt  that  stood 
over  last  year — in  that  case  do  you  allow  the  trade  or  the  cash  price  of 
the  fish  brought  in  to  pay  for  them  !— A.  The  trade  price. 
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By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  qaestion  on  a  different  subject,  in  regard  to 
tbe  dependence  of  those  fishermen  npon  the  fisheries  for  the  existence 
of  themselves  and  their  families.  Yon  spoke  of  their  being  employed 
on  farms  during  the  winter.  Do  we  understand  from  yon  that  the  sub- 
sistence of  those  fishermen  and  their  families  is  dependent  practically 
npon  the  fish  that  they  catch  during  the  summer! — A.  Practically  on 
that. 

Q.  If  those  mercantile  houses  did  not  buy  those  fish,  or  if  from  any 
cause  they  were  to  more  away,  these  fishermen  might  be  exposed  to 
distress! — A.  Yes.  For  instance,  if  the  merchants  were  to  refuse  to 
give  them  an  advance  in  the  autumn  it  would  be  simple  starvation. 

By  Mr.  Da  vies : 

Q.  When  yon  charge  that  large  percentage  on  credit,  do  yon  give  a 
correspondingly  large  increase  in  the  price  of  the  fiish  you  take  from 
themf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  practically  it  becomes  even  f — A.  Of  course  the  merchants 
are  bound  to  make  an  advance  on  account  of  bad  debts. 

Q.  But  I  understand  yon  to  allow  him  the  same  difference  in  the  trade 
price  that  yoa  pay  him  for  his  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

No.  34. 

JaiiCES  Jsssopy  builder  and  farmer,  formerly  a  fisherman,  of  Newport, 
Gaspe,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
Bworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  are  a  fisherman  t — Answer.  I  went  fishing  for  thirty 
years. 

Q.  You  were  born  at  Perce  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  resided  at  Newport  for  fourteen  years! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  reside  there  at  present? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Perce? — A.  About  30  or  40  miles  westward 
from  Perce. 

Q.  Have  you  been  fishing  all  your  life  t — A.  I  have  been  Ashing  all 
my  life,  except  during  the  last  five  years. 

Q.  Did  you  live  among  fishermen  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  your  father  a  fisherman  f — A.  No.  I  have  lived  among  fish- 
ermen all  my  life,  and  I  went  fishing  when  twelve  years  of  age. 

Q.  During  all  that  ])eriod  have  3'ou  known  American  vessels  and 
American  crews T — A.  Yes;  and  I  have  often  been  on  board  of  the  ves- 
sels and  had  conversations  with  the  ci*ews.  They  have  been  at  my  place 
several  times. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  them  on  shore  and  on  board  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  whole  of  that  period  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  fished  on  board  of  their  vessels  f — A.  Yes.  I  fished 
on  board  of  a  Gloucester  vessel,  Madame  Roland. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  fish  in  hert — A.  Twelve  or  fifteen  days. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  that  t — A.  In  1868. 

Q.  What  fishery  did  you  carry  on  t — A.  The  cod-fishery. 

Q.  Where! — A..  Off  Perce  and  Newport.  I  fished  for  two  years  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  What  did  you  fish  there  f— A.  Cod  fish. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  American  fishing  fleet  f — A.  I  saw  a  great  many 
vessels  at  Natashquan — 100  sail — but  I  did  not  go  on  board. 
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Q.  How  many  years  were  yoa  flshiag  on  the  north  shore  f — A.  I  wm 
one  year  at  I^atasbquan. 

Q.  You  saw  the  American  fleet  f — A.  The  best  part  were  Halifax  Tea- 
sels, and  from  along  the  coast  at  Halifax. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  the  Americans  fishing  on  the  south  shore f— A 
Yes;  fishing  for  mackerel  and  cod. 

Q.  From  Cape  Ghatte  to  Gape  Oasp^,  how  fair  from  the  shore  did  tbe 
Americans  fish  f — ^A.  From  Gape  Ghatte  to  Gape  Gasp6  the  Americaiu 
came  in  along  the  shore.  1  never  fished  there.  I  have  passed  op  and 
down  and  seen  American  vessels  fishing  for  mackerel  right  along  tbe 
shore. 

Q.  Did  you  see  or  hear  of  Americans  fishing  for  mackerel  outside  of 
three  miles  from  shore f — A.  No;  all  within  one  mile,  one  mile  and  a 
half,  and  two  miles  from  shore. 

Q  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  fishing  outside  three  miles  f — A.  Not  on 
that  coast. 

Q.  On  the  north  side  of  Bay  Ghaleurs  where  are  mackerel  found  1— 
A.  The  great  body  of  mackerel  is  along  the  shore.  A  few  may  be  caught 
outside  in  deep  water,  but  the  mackerel  make  into  the  shore  and  come 
after  small  bait. 

Q.  Where  are  most  of  the  mackerel  caught  f — A.  Handy  to  the  shore, 
sometimes  a  mile  and  a  half  out,  sometimes  not  five  acres  out, 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  the  Americans  themselves  whether  tbey  catch 
tbe  greater  part  of  the  mackerel  inshore  f — A.  Yes.  The  vessel  I  was  oq 
board  fished  inshore  with  boats.  The  vessel  was  at  anchor  in  Newport 
Harbor. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  land  f — A.  About  300  yards. 

Q.  Did  50U  catch  all  the  fish  there  f— A.  There  were  no  fish  in  tbe 
harbor ;  we  caught  them  in  a  cove  called  Gamaval. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  f — A.  About  two  cables'  length.  We  got 
100  barrels  one  day. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  your  fish  far  from  the  shore t — A.  The  farthest  we 
caught  might  be  half  a  mile  off. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  f — A.  I  could  not  say  exactly,  but  we 
pretty  nearly  loaded  her.  I  left  her,  and  she  afterward  left  to  transship 
her  cargo. 

Q.  At  what  place  was  she  going  to  transship  t — A«  Some  port  to- 
ward Prince  Edward  Island,  the  skipper  told  me.  About  ten  days  after 
I  was  down  at  Perce,  and  the  skipper  came  back  looking  for  me;  he  left 
word  for  me  to  come  down,  but  there  was  a  storm  aud  I  did  not  see  him 
after. 

Q.  How  many  days  were  you  on  board  f— A.  Twelve  or  fifteen  days. 

Q.  You  got  the  load  during  that  period? — A.  The  best  part  of  tbe 
load. 

Q.  Do  yon  know,  from  information  derived  from  Americans,  whether 
it  would  be  worth  their  while  to  carry  on  the  fishery  if  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  inshore  fisheries  f — A.  They  could  not  do  much  if  ex- 
cluded from  the  inshore  fisheries. 

Q.  You  know  that  from  themselves  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  they  undertake  the  fishery  if  excluded  from  the  insbore 
fisheries  t — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  from  what  you  have  heard  from  them,  whether  tbey 
would  engage  in  it  t — A.  I  don't  think  it  would  pay  thetn.  It  is  easy  to 
see  they  would  risk  their  vessels,  which  might  be  seized  and  taken. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  in  communication  with  crews  of  American 
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vessels,  and  they  have  been  ashore  at  your  honse ;  how  mauy  crews  have 
yoa  seen  at  oae  time  t — A.  I  saw  the  crews  of  foar  vessels  at  one  time. 

Q.  Yon  have  constantly  mixed  with  them  t — A.  Yes;  there  was  Oap- 
tain  EUwood  and  his  crew,  who  always  came,  and  another  crew. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  them  their  estimate  of  the  number  of  barrels  of 
mackerel  a  schooner  would  take  in  a  season  t — A.  On  an  average  600  or 
700 ;  some  take  more,  and  some  less. 

Q.  What  would  you  understand  to  have  been  some  of  the  larger 
catches  of  American  vessels,  as  you  have  heard  from  them  f — A.  Some 
vessels  have  made  three  loads  of  500  barrels  each* 

Q.  Yon  have  heard  that  from  them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  1,500  barrels  for  the  season  t— A.  Yes.  They  do  not  all  do 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  mackerel  vessel  that  did  not  get  one  full 
fare  f — A.  I  never  heard  of  it.    ' 

Q.  How  many  barrels  do  the  msyority  of  the  vessels  catch  T — A.  They 
catch  from  600  to  700  barrels  on  an  average. 

Q.  In  how  many  trips  f — A.  Some  make  three  trips  and  some  only 
one. 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  make  two  trips  T — ^A.  I  suppose  about  two  trips 
on  an  average. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  the  Americans  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
advantage  of  transshipping,  what  it  saves  them  t — ^A.  It  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage. They  are  thus  able  to  remain  in  the  fishing  grounds,  where 
otherwise  they  would  be  going  home  with  their  loads.  It  is  the  advan- 
tage of  a  trip. 

Q.  You  know  that  from  themselves  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  they  consider  it  the  advantage  of  a  trip  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  period  do  the  mackerel  come  to  your  shores  f — A.  On  our 
shores  we  get  mackerel  on  15th  June ;  the  larger  body  comes  in  about 
15th  July,  and  from  that  to  15th  and  20th  August. 

Q.  How  late  do  they  remain  T — A.  I  have  seen  them  on  15th  October 
on  our  shores,  and  vessels  there  even  then. 

Q.  Usually  how  long  do  they  remain  T — A.  Until  about  the  middle  of 
September;  they  are  always  there  till  about  15th  September. 

Q.  How  plentiful  are  they  on  your  coast  t — A.  Some  years  they  are 
so  plentiful  that  you  can  see  nothing  but  a  school  for  three  miles  out 
with  the  mackerel  rising  and  breaking  the  water.  Some  days  there 
will  be  a  solid  body  of  them  right  into  shore,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  shore,  sometimes  within  ten  acres,  among  the  rocks. 

Q.  How  long  would  they  remain  that  plentiful  t — A.  Gtenerally  about 
three  weeks. 

Q.  Ck>ntinuous1y  during  that  timet — A.  Yes;  every  day  they  are 
schooling  for  about  three  weeks. 

Q.  You  say  they  appear  to  be  almost  a  solid  body  in  the  water  t — A. 
Y'es. 

Q.  The  fishery  you  carried  on  was  the  cod-fishery  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  about  what  quantity  of  codfish  the  American  schoon- 
ers would  catch,  on  an  average,  to  each  vessel  T — A.  As  far  as  I  can  un- 
derstand from  them,  something  about  400  or  450  barrels  in  the  Gulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence^ 

Q«  Do  you  know  what  they  usually  catch  t — ^A.  They  almost  always 
get  loaded.  They  don't  catch  any  inside  our  coast;  they  catch  the  cod 
out  on  the  Banks. 

•  Q«  These  are  different  vessels  from  those  engaged  in  the  mackerel 
fisheries  f— A.  Yes. 

50f 
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Q.  Have  yoa  been  on  board  of  those  cod-fishing  vessels  f — A.  Yes; 
I  have  been  on  board  of  them  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  And  you  have  fished  there  joarself  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  remain  on  the  Banks  t — A.  Twodays^  generally. 

Q.  Where  do  the  boats  catch  the  largest  part  of  their  codfish !— A. 
The  largest  part  is  taken  inshore. 

Q.  About  how  many  boats  have  yon  on  the  coast  from  St.  Peter's  to 
Paspebiac  1— A.  Between  800  and  1,000. 

Q.  What  is  their  average  catch  f — A.  The  average  catch  on  the  whole 
line  will  be  from  100  or  110  to  120  quintals  of  dried  fish. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  American  fishing-vessels  get  their  bait?— 
A.  They  very  often  run  up  to  Shippegan  and  Oaraqoette  and  fish  for 
herring. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  their  bait  t — ^A.  With  nets. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  else  besides  herring  is  ased  fbr  cod-bait  f— A. 
Mackerel  and  sqnid. 

Q.  How  do  they  practice  that  bait-fishing  t — A.  They  catch  mackerel 
with  jigs,  and  squids  with  lines. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  codfish  feed  and  spawn  f — A.  I  think  the 
cod  spawn  on  the  ground  where  they  remain. 

Q.  What  grounds  do  yon  mean  f — A.  The  large  cod  are  fished  on  the 
Banks  and  in  deep  water,  and  they  have  been  caught  spawning  there. 
In  hauling  them  on  the  coast  also,  we  have  found  them  in  the  act  of 
spawning.    So  we  think  they  spawn  where  they  are. 

Q.  On  the  coast  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  way  the  cod-fishermen  have  of  getting 
heir  bait  than  that  you  have  mentioned  t — A.  They  get  their  bait  some 
times  outside  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  How  t — ^A.  With  nets.    They  catch  the  bait  the  same  outside. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  do  you  know  of  any  other  way  of 
getting  codfish-bait  f — A.  They  seine  caplin  on  the  coast  sometimes. 

Q.  Have  yon  knowledge  of  any  other  way  of  procuring  bait  for  cod- 
fishing  f — A.  No. 

Q.  The  fishing  could  not  be  carried  on  with  salt  bait  t — A.  They  can 
do  nothing  fishing  with  salt  bait. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  it  ? — A.  I  have  tried  it. 

Q.  Gould  you  not  succeed  with  itf — A.  You  can  do  nothing  with  it; 
you  may  get  an  odd  fish,  but  it  will  not  pay  to  fish  with  it.  Fish  are 
very  particular  about  bait. 

Q.  Suppose  the  American  cod  fishers  were  excluded  from  catching  or 
buying  fresh  bait,  do  you  know  of  any  way  by  which  they  could  eaarj 
on  the  codfishing  business  t — A.  I  don't  know  of  any.  They  mightcarry 
on  a  little  fishing  on  the  Banks,  but  when  the  bait  failed  they  conldnot 
do  anything. 

Q.  To  what  extent  could  they  carry  on  the  fishing  f — ^A.  It  is  very 
hard  to  tell ;  some  years  there  will  be  some  herring  on  the  Banks  and 
other  years  very  few, 

Q.  Would  it  be  worth  while  for  them  to  engage  in  the  codfishing  bus- 
iness f — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  do  they  get  most  of  the  bait;  on  the 
shores  or  on  the  Banks f — A.  More  inshore  than  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  inshore  constantly  for  bait  t — ^A.  They 
may  not  come  on  our  shores,  but  on  other  shores  they  do.  Host  of  them 
go  to  Shippegan,  which  is  a  great  place  for  fishing  herring.  The  her- 
ring  come  in  from  the  Banks  to  Shippegan ;  the  Americans  catch  them 
and  also  follow  them  inshore. 
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Q.  The  Americans  come  from  the  Banks  on  pnrpose  to  catch  bait? — 
A.  Yes;  and  when  they  go  out  of  the  bay  they  get  fresh  bait  when  the 
herring  school  is  passing  out. 

Q.  How  long  does  the  fresh  bait  last  f — ^A.  It  will  only  keep  fresh  one 
day. 

Q.  That  is  when  there  is  no  ice  on  board  to  preserve  it  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  there  is  ice,  how  long  will  the  bait  keep  fresh  t — A.  Two  or 
three  days. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  Americans  purchasing  ice  on  the  shores  of  Nova 
Scotia  T — A.  I  have  heard  that  they  do. 

Q.  Do  they  take  that  ice  to  preserve  their  bait  t— A.  They  never  take 
any  on  our  coast. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q*  You  spoke  of  some  codfish  having  been  caught  in  the  act  of  spawn- 
ing; will  you  describe  what  you  mean  by  the  act  of  spawning! — A. 
When  the  fish  were  hauled  in,  the  spawn  was  found  running  from  them, 
quite  soft. 

Q.  When  were  they  caught  spawning? — A.  In  July. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  On  the  grounds  where  we  catch  the  fish. 

Q.  The  large  fish  on  the  Banks? — A.  The  large  fish  in  deep  water. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  month  when  they  spawn  ? — A.  July. 

Q.  Whether  large  or  small  cod? — A.  They  are  large  outside  and 
small  inside  on  our  coast. 

Q.  When  spawning  can  they  be  trawled  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  will  bite? — A.  They  will  bite  on  trawls  when  they  will  not 
bite  on  hand-lines. 

Q«  Can  they  be  caught  by  hand-lines  when  spawning? — A.  Only 
very  few. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  cod  live  on  ? — A.  We  find  in  them  herring, 
mackerel,  crabs,  and  ofPal,  such  as  cod  heads  and  backbones,  where 
Americans  have  been  splitting. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  Americans  are  concerned,  they  do  not  care  for  the 
small  cod  caught  near  the  shore? — A.  No;  I  have  seen  them  haul  a 
trawl  and  throw  away  the  small  cod. 

Q.  They  go  to  the  Banks  to  catch  the  large  fish  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

No.  35. 

William  Flynn,  custom-house  oflBcer,  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
county  council  of  Gasp6,  residing  at  Perce,  Gasp^,  called  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  fisheries  ? — ^Answer.  I  have 
been  trading  in  fish  for  15  years. 

Q.  In  what  branch  of  the  fisheries  have  you  been  engaged  ? — ^A.  The 
cod-fishery. 

Q.  And  in  mackerel  to  any  extent  ?— A.  Not  in  mackerel.  We  don't 
flsh  for  mackerel,  except  for  bait. 

Q.  How  many  boats  have  you  employed  ?«-A.  Some  seasons  five  or 
BIX ;  sometimes  less  and  sometimes  more. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  they  take  codfish  ? — A.  About  two 
miles  or  two  miles  and  a  half. 

Q.  How  many  boats  are  there  in  the  harbor  of  Perce  ?  A.  About 
165. 
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Q.  How  many  boats  are  there  along  the  coast  from  Puspebiac  to 
Gasp^  f— A.  About  1,100.    Between  1,000  and  1,100. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  catch  of  the  boats  yon  have  employed  and  of 
those  1,100  boats  ? — A.  I  think  the  average  would  be  from  120  to  L!5 
quintals  all  round  per  season. 

Q.  What  would  the  value  of  the  fish  be  to  the  man  who  caught 
them  ? — A.  Some  years  from  $5  to  $6  per  quintal. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  $5  or  $6  green  or  dried  f — A.  I  mean  dried. 

Q.  Green  they  would  not  be  worth  so  much  f — A.  Not  so  mnch. 

Q-  What  would  you  pay  for  green  cod  f — A.  We  pay  about  $3  per 
quintal. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  fish  along  your  shores  for  cod  f — ^A.  They  da 

Q.  Within  three  miles  from  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  any  extent  t — A.  They  don't  fish  codfish  to  any  great  extent 
within  three  miles  from  shore. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fish  for  codt — A.  On  Miscou  Bank  and  Bank 
Orphan. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  fleet  engaged  in  fishing  on  Miaooa 
Bank  alone  f — A.  I  have  heard  my  men  say  from  40  to  50  sail. 

Q.  You  would  put  the  average  at  40  sail  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  number  of  the  cod-fishing  fleet  in  the 
bay  on  an  average  each  yeart — A.  From  300  to  400  vessels. 

Q.  Nearer  400  than  300 1— A.  About  400. 

Q.  Where  do  these  cod-fishermen  get  the  bait  they  osef  — A.  A  great 
deal  of  it  inshore,  along  our  coast 

Q.  How  do  they  get  itt — A.  By  setting  nets  inshore,  and  sometimes 
by  buying  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  do  they  catch  for  baitt — A.  Herring.  I  have 
seen  them  seining  herring.  I  have  heard  that  they  jig  squid  and  bob 
mackerel. 

Q.  They  catch  caplin  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  are  the  baits  used  for  cod  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  catch  them  in  large  quantities  T — A.  I  could  not 
say  what  quantities  they  catch. 

Q.  They  catch  all  they  require  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  herring,  caplin,  and  mackerel  are  all  very  close  to  the 
shore  t — A.  Quite  close,  within  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  caphn 
are  taken  close  inshore. 

Q.  How  did  American  cod-fishing  vessels  obtain  bait  when  the  cutters 
were  around  t — A.  We  did  not  see  so  many  vessels  come  in  when  the 
cutters  were  about.  They  would  watch  the  opportunity,  and  come  in 
and  take  bait  when  the  cutters  were  away. 

Q.  They  did  not  abstain  from  coming  in  for  this  bait  because  the  cut- 
ters were  about  f — A.  No ;  they  would  always  come. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  prevented  from  taking  any  bait  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore,  how  could  they  carry  on  the  cod-fiishiug  t — A.  I  don't 
believe  they  could  carry  it  on  to  any  advantage. 

Q.  They  catch  the  cod  by  trawling  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  trawling  you  require  fresh  bait! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  fresh  bait  can  only  be  obtained  on  oar  shores  f — ^A.  Ye& 

Q.  Can  you  get  it  farther  out  than  three  miles  from  shore  t — ^A.  Yoa 
can  sometimes. 

Q.  To  any  extent  f — A.  Not  to  any  great  extent 

Q.  To  any  extent  which  would  warrant  them  in  prosecuting  the  fish- 
eries t — A.  No. 

Q.  I  understand  the  meaning  of  your  evidence  is  that  it  is  absolotely 
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necessary  to  get  fresh  bait  to  carry  oat  the  codflshery  t — A.  Yes ;  that 
is  the  meaniDg  of  my  evidence. 

Q.  And  that  this  bait  is  got  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  shore f — 
A.  Most  of  it. 

Q.  On  the  north  side  of  the  St  Lawrence  where  are  the  codfish 
taken  f — A.  I  have  heard  fishermen  say  they  take  them  very  close  to  the 
shore.    I  don't  know  much  abont  that  myself. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  annual  catch  of  the  American  cod-fisherment 
— A.  I  could  not  give  an  average. 

Q.  Have  you  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  you  to  give  a  fair  opinion 
about  itf — A.  I  have  heard  some  say  they  used  to  make  two  trips  some 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  took  per  trip! — A.  I  could  not  say  exactly 
what  they  took. 

Q.  You  catch  mackerel  to  some  extent  for  bait;  is  it  used  to  any  ma- 
terial extent  for  bait  t — A.  It  is. 

Q.  As  much  as  herring  t — ^A.  Not  exactly  as  much  as  herring.  At 
certain  seasons — in  July  for  instance — ^it  is  mostly  mackerel  we  use. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  are  they  taken  t — A.  Quite  close 
to  the  shore;  about  half,  three-quarters,  or  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Will  yon  tell  the  Commission  why  the  mackerel  go  close  inshore; 
on  what  do  they  feed  T — ^A.  On  shrimp. 

Q.  It  is  close  inshore f^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  shrimp  which  take  the  mackerel  there? — A. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  is  what  takes  them  there. 

Q.  The  Americans  follow  the  mackerel-fishing  to  a  large  extent  on 
your  coast? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  done  so  for  many  years  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  your  recollection  cover  the  period  during  which  the  Beci- 
procity  Treaty  was  in  force?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  how  many  American  vessels  were 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  your  coast  during  the  existence  of  the  Beci- 
ciprocity  Treaty  ? — A.  I  should  say  from  300  to  400. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  large  number  of  them  at  one  time? — A.  As 
many  as  150  sail  in  Perce  at  one  time. 

Q.  You  put  the  number  of  American  mackerel  vessels  cruising  off 
yonr  coast  at  from  300  to  400? — A*  There  may  have  been  more. 

Q.  These  vessels  are  distinct  and  separate  from  the  cod  fishing  ves- 
sels f — A.  Yes;  perhaps  there  may  have  been  500. 

Q.  Did  the  number  continue  the  same  after  the  Beciprocity  Treaty 
was  abolished  ? — A.  No ;  the  number  fell  off. 

Q.  What  effect  had  the  presence  of  the  cutters? — A.  We  did  not  see 
so  many. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  keep  offshore  altogether  when  the  cutters  were 
abont? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  they  act  then  ?— A.  They  came  in  when  the  cutters  were 
away;  they  watched  the  cutters. 

Q.  Where  do  they  generally  catch  the  fish?  You  could  see  where 
they  fished  ? — A.  Within  three  miles. 

Q.  How  close  to  the  shore? — A.  I  saw  them  fish  within  half  a  mile. 

Q.  Where  would  they  generally  catch  their  fish? — A.  Within  three 
miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Did  they  catch  them  well  within  the  three  miles  or  close'to  the 
edge? — A.  Close  in  the  three  miles.  Most  of  them  were  caught  inside  of 
three  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  the  Commission  to  understand  that  they  were  caught 
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near  the  edge  of  the  three  miles  or  close  in  to  the  shore! — A.  Within 
oue  mile  of  the  shore. 

Q.  The  balk  of  the  fish  was  taken  there  t — A.  The  largest  quantity 
of  fish  was  taken  within  three  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  What  proportion  wonld  be  so  taken  t — ^A.  I  should  say  about 
three-fonrths. 

Q.  Does  the  same  rule  apply  along  the  south  coast  of  the  8t  Law- 
rence from  Gape  Ohatte  to  6a8p6  T — A.  They  are  mostly  all  taken  within 
three  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Are  any  taken  outside  T — A.  None,  from  what  I  hear. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  have  you  mackerel  on  your  coast  f— A. 
They  generally  commence  in  July.  July,  August,  and  September  are 
the  three  principal  months. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  conversation  with  American  captainsf— A. 
I  have ;  I  have  been  on  board  their  vessels  and  talked  to  them  aboat 
their  catches  and  the  season  they  take  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  an  estimate  of  the  average  catch  of  these 
mackerel  vessels  t — ^A.  As  far  as  I  could  judge  they  would  take  aboat 
600  or  700  barrels  per  season  on  an  average. 

Q.  Have  yon  known  them  take  moret — A.  I  take  it  in  thiswaj: 
Many  of  them  make  two  trips,  I  have  heard  them  say,  and  they  are 
vessels  which  wonld  take  from  350  to  400  barrels  each  trip,  and  in  some 
cases  more. 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  tonnage  of  American  mackerel  fichoooen 
nowadays  f — A.  I  should  say  they  wonld  average  about  70  tons. 

Q.  Are  they  not  larger  than  they  used  to  be  f — ^A.  I  think  they  are 
larger. 

Q.  Would  they  range  about  100  tons  t — A.  I  have  seen  some  120 
tons. 

Q.  You  put  the  catch  of  each  vessel  at  about  700  barrels,  taking  the 
fleet  through  f — A.  From  650  to  700  barrels. 

Q*  Where  do  you  send  your  codfish  f — ^A.  To  the  Brazihsi,  Italy,  Porta- 
gal,  and  Spain. 

Q.  You  don't  send  any  to  the  United  States  t — A.  To  my  knowledge, 
two  small  cargoes  were  sent  from  Perce. 

Q.  When  was  thatf — A.  In  1868.    They  were  sent  to  Boston. 

Q.  Was  the  fish  prepared  for  that  market  f — A.  Yes ;  it  was  mostly 
green  fish. 

Q.  Was  the  venture  successful  t — A.  The  result  was  not  very  favora- 
able,  and  I  understand  from  the  merchants  they  did  not  realize  for  the 
fish  what  they  get  at  the  port  of  Quebec. 

Q.  They  found  it  unprofitable  f — A.  It  did  not  pay  them  at  all. 

Q.  I  believe  it  is  understood  that  your  foreign  trade  with  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  the  Brazils  does  pay  t — A.  Yes ;  the  price  is  from  $4  to  $S 
per  quintal. 

Q.  Then  there  is  not  much  chance  of  opening  a  market  in  the  United 
States,  even  if  yon  have  a  free  market  there  f — A.  I  do  not  see  it  isaoj 
advantage  to  send  our  fish  to  that  market. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  Canadian  vessel  going  to  Americao 
waters  to  catch  fish  f — A.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  American  mackerel  fleet  could  prosecute  thefisb- 
eries  on  our  coasts  if  they  were  excluded  from  fishing  within  the  three- 
mile  limits  f — A.  They  could  not. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  doubt  of  itf — A.  I  have  not  much  doubt,  beeaose 
I  know  most  of  the  bait  is  taken  inshore,  and  they  would  not  be  able  to 
do  without  bait. 
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By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  What  was  the  year  when  you  saw  100  mackerel  vessels  at  Perce  T — 
A.  I  could  not  exactly  say ;  ei^ht  or  nine  years  ago. 

Q.  From  that  time  the  nnmber  has  been  decreasing  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Steadily!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Until  it  has  got  down  to  very  few  T — A.  Very  few ;  I  have  not  seen 
any  this  year. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  mackerel  fishing  by  yonr  own  people  in  your 
vicinity  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  the  cod-fishing  bnsiness  grown  better  or  worse,  larger  or 
smaller,  during  the  last  ten  years  f — ^A.  I  think  it  is  something  better. 

Q.  Yon  have  an  abundant  supply  of  bait  t — A.  Yes,  there  is  a  very 
good  snpply  this  year. 

Q.  And  for  ten  years  past  the  bnsiness  has  been  improving  T — A.  Yes* 

Q.  And  so  has  the  condition  of  your  people,  I  suppose  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  with  the  men  engaged  in  the  business  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  suffered  anything  in  the  cod-fishing  business  yet  f — 
A.  No. 

No.  36. 

Joseph  Couture,  fisherman.  Gape  Despair,  Gasp^,  called  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

(This  witness  gave  his  evidence  in  French,  which  was  translated  by 
Mr.  Doutre.) 

To  Mr.  Doatre : 

I  am  forty-two  years  of  age.  I  live  at  Oape  Despair,  in  the  eoiinty  of 
Gasp^.  I  am  a  fisherman,  and  at  present  employ  men  in  the  fishing 
baainess.  This  fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  coast  from  one  to  three 
miles  from  the  shore,  and  also  on  Miaooa  Bank.  The  Americans  fish 
there.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  forty  sail  fishing  there  at  the  same  time. 
The  Americans  procnre  their  bait  along  and  near  the  coast.  This  bait 
consists  of  herring,  caplin,  and  squid.  The  cod-fishery  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted to  advantage  with  salt  bait.  The  Americans  cannot  bring  with 
them  to  Miscou  Bank  a  sufficient  supply  of  bait.  In  1857  I  fished  in  an 
American  schooner  called  the  Maria.  I  do  not  remember  her  captain's 
name.  The  schooner  was  fitted  out  at  and  started  from  Portland.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  the  voyage  we  fished  for  cod  along  Oape 
Breton,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Miscou  Bank.  At  Gape  Breton  we 
took  the  cod  at  distances  of  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
shore.  We  fished  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  shore  at  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands.  We  took  330  quintals  of  cod.  We  caught  about  three- 
quarters  of  our  load  within  three  miles  of  the  coast  off  Oape  Breton  and 
the  Magdalen  Island,  and  the  remainder  at  Miscou  Bank.  We  procured 
our  bait  on  the  Oape  Breton  shore.  We  went  back  to  Portland  and 
unloaded  our  cargo,  and  left  for  a  trip  for  mackerel.  We  caught  mack- 
erel off  Prince  Edward  Island,  all  within  two  miles  of  the  shore.  We 
fished  exclusively  oft*  Prince  Edward  Island,  between  East  Point  and 
West  Point.  We  caught  260  barrels.  The  vessel  was  of  about  64  tons. 
We  took  some  of  onr  bait  from  Portland,  and  we  caught  the  remainder 
where  we  were  fishing,  oft'  the  Island.  Over  450  American  schooners 
were  there  fishing  for  mackerel  in  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence.  The  ton* 
nage  of  these  vessels  would  run  from  35  to  130  tons.  Stormy  weather 
takes  the  mackerel  off  shore  into  deep  water,  and  the  fishermen  follow 
them  there  sometimes.  When  fine  weather  returns  the  fish  come  back 
near  the  coast.    A  vessel  of  70  tons  requires  a  load  of  between  450  and 
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500  barrels.  I  state  that  this  is  the  load  generally  taken  by  sach  a 
vessel  from  my  own  observation  and  the  conversation  I  have  had  with 
fishermen  on  the  sabject. 

Those  who  only  fish  for  mackerel  make  at  least  two  trips  a  seaaoo, 
and  some  make  three  trips.  If  a  vessel  of  70  tons  were  loaded  to  its  foil 
capacity,  it  would  carry  each  trip  from  450  to  500  barrels;  bnt  they  are 
not  always  fully  loaded.  If  the  Americans  were  excluded  from  coming 
within  the  three-mile  limit,  either  as  respects  fishing  or  the  securing  of 
baity  it  would  not  pay  them  to  come  to  our  shores  to  fish.  SomeBritifih 
subjects  may  have  been  employ  ed  on  American  vessels  in  American 
waters,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  Canadian  or  other  British  subject 
going  to  American  waters  to  fish  on  his  own  account.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  British  subjects  to  go  and  fish  there. 
Large  establishments  are  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  cod-fishery  on  the 
coast  of  Gasp6.  They  do  not  send  vessels  to  the  banks  of  Kewfonnd- 
land  to  fish  for  cod.  The  larger  part  of  the  cod  taken  by  these  estab- 
lishments is  caught  within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  Miscou  bank  ex- 
cepted in  this  relation.  Three-quarters  of  the  cod  caught  in  the  Golf 
are,  in  my  opinion,  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore ;  I  refer  in  this 
regard  to  the  catch  throughout  the  Gulf.  Those  engaged  on  American 
fishing  vessels  consider  that  they  have  a  good  season  if  they  realize  each 
during  it  $400 ;  but  to  do  so  they  must  be  under  an  intelligent  captain. 
I  now  am  speaking  of  men  who  work  on  shares,  under  which  system 
they  get  one-half  of  all  they  catch.  Such  a  man  would  obtain  this  #400, 
exclusive  of  his  maintenance,  which  is  at  the  charge  of  the  owner.  The 
mackerel  feed  on  shrimps,  lantz,  and  chevrettes,  which  generally  keep 
near  the  shore  in  fair  weather.  Like  other  fish,  during  stormy  weather 
they  go  off  shore.  The  fact  of  their  presence  near  the  shore  exphiins 
why  the  fish  are  caught  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  as  they  are 
attracted  in  near  the  shore  in  search  of  such  food. 

To  Mr.  Tbesgot  : 

We  took  some  barrels  of  bait  from  Portland.  This  bait  consisted  of 
clams,  to  be  mixed  with  other  bait.  I  do  not  know  where  the  bait  which 
was  taken  from  Portland  is  generally  caught. 

No.  37. 

FsiDAYy  August  24, 1877. 
The  conference  met. 

T.  J.  Lamontaigne,  fish-merchant,  St.  Anne  des  Monts,  Province  of 
Quebec,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britaunio  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  You  come  from  Gape  Ghatte  f — Answer.  I  have  a  fishing 
establishment  at  Gape  Ghatte,  but  I  reside  at  St.  Anne  des  Monts. 

Q.  That  is  8  or  9  miles  from  Gape  Ghatte  t — A.  About  10  miles. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged  f — A.  In  the  cod-fishing  basi- 
ness. 

Q.  Exclusively  cod -fishing! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fishing  business!— A. 
Since  the  spring  of  1859. 

Q.  Along  what  part  of  the  coast  has  your  fishing  business  extended?— 
A.  From  Cape  Ghatte  downwards  as  far  as  ten  miles  below  St.  Anne 
des  Monts.    About  20  miles  alone:  th(»  coasr. 
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Q.  What  do  yon  do  with  your  flishf — A.  Idryitandsendit  to  market. 

Q.  Where  do  yoa  send  yoar  flsh  t — A.  Most  of  it  is  seat  to  Italy,  and 
some  of  it  to  the  Brazils. 

Q.  Do  yoa  send  any  portion  to  the  United  States? — A.  None  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Whyf — A.  Because  it  would  not  pay  to  send  it  to  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Have  yon  made  inquiry  on  that  subject  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  found  it  would  not  pay  f — A.  We  found  it  would  not  pay. 

Q.  Is  any  portion  sold  in  the  Dominion  T — A.  Some  of  it.  Some  green 
flsh  is  sent  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  markets,  and  what  is  called  table- 
fish. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  trade  all  around  the  north  shore  of 
6asp6  and  down,  I  suppose,  to  the  Bay  of  Gasp^  ? — A.  I  have  been 
several  times  in  those  places,  and  have  had  communications  with  some 
of  the  merchants  there. 

Q.  Take  from  Gape  Ghatte  to  Oasp^,  along  the  south  shore,  what  is 
the  average  annual  export  each  year  of  fish ;  I  refer  to  codfish  and  line- 
fish  t — A.  From  my  place  down  to  Gape  Gasp^  there  will  be  25,000  quin- 
tals, at  least  of  dried  fish,  exported. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole  Gasp^  shore  what  would  you  say  t — A.  I  ishould 
think  not  less  than  from  180,000  to  200,000  quintals  of  dried  fish. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  per  quintal  previous  to  exportation  f — A.  They 
should  not  be  worth  less  than  $5  per  quintal. 

Q*  How  are  these  fish  taken ;  by  vessels  or  boats  t — A.  By  boats. 

Q.  Are  they  taken  with  hook  and  linef — A.  Yes.  What  we  take  on 
our  coast  are  all  taken  with  boats  and  with  hook  and  line. 

Q.  Yon  don^t  use  trawls  T — A.  In  our  part  of  the  river  we  never  use 
trawls. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  trawl-fishing,  so  far  as  you  are  aware t — A.  I 
think  it  is  very  disastrous  to  the  fish  especially  to  large  fish. 

Q.  Why  t — A.  Because  the  large  fish  are  considered  to  be  the  spawn- 
ing flsh,  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  within  my  knowledge  and  ability  to  ascer- 
tain. 

Q.  It  kills  the  mother-flshf — ^A.  Trawls  take  the  bottom-fish,  which 
are  the  large  fish. 

Q«  God-trawlers  take  many  fish  which  they  do  not  use  t — A.  I  believe 
a  few  small  fish  are  taken,  but  they  are  mostly  large  fish. 

Q.  What  do  fishermen  say  as  to  the  effect  of  throwing  overboard  gur- 
ry on  the  fishing-grounds  T — A.  I  never  heard  many  fishermen  complain 
of  it,  except  that  the  gurry  takes  the  fish  from  them. 

Q.  Is  all  the  fish  of  which  you  have  spoken  along  Gasp^  shore  taken 
far  out  from  shore  or  close  in  f — A.  Glose  in  shore. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  of  the  shore  ? — A.  From  one  to  two  miles, 
never  outside  of  two  miles,  on  our  part  of  the  coast. 

Q.  Over  in  the  center  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  is  there  any  fish  t — 
A.  Our  fishermen  have  tried  to  get  fish  there,  but  never  could  find  any 
outside  of  three  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  fish  outside  of  two  miles  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Out  in  the  middle  of  the  river  there  are  no  fish  at  all  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  fishing  on  the  north  shore  of  the  river,  opposite  to  where 
you  reside,  and  from  there  down  to  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,  as  good 
as  any  on  )our  side  of  the  river  t — A.  Generally  so;  the  fish  get  there 
later,  but  the  fishing  is  generally  as  good. 

Q.  The  fish  strike  into  the  south  shore  first? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  afterwards  cross  the  river! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  fish  do  yoa  refer  to  I— A.  Cod. 

Q.  What  time  do  the  cod  strike  on  yoar  coast  t — ^A.  Iq  Jane. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  stay  ? — A.  Generally  all  through  Jane,  and  they 
go  over  in  July  to  the  north  shore.  Oar  best  fishing  ia  in  Jane,  after 
which  the  fish  go  over  to  the  north  shore,  when  the  fishing  there  is  u 
good  as  it  is  with  os  in  Jane. 

Q.  Is  yoar  fishing  daring  Jaly,  Aagast,  and  September  generally 
good  f — A.  The  fish  are  not  qoite  so  abundant,  bat  there  is  always  Mt 
fishing  daring  the  season* 

Q.  How  many  boats  are  employed  in  the  district  yoa  speak  of,  twenty 
miles  from  Gape  Ghatte  downward  f — A.  I  should  say  from  200  to  2o0 
boats  at  least. 

Q.  How  many  men  woald  they  employ  f — A.  There  are  generally  two 
men  to  each  boat. 

Q.  Do  the  mackerel  come  in  there  as  well  as  cod  f — ^A.  Yes,  gener- 
ally. 

Q.  I  believe  yoa  don't  fish  for  mackerel  T — A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  Yon  never  tnrned  yoar  attention  to  mackerel  fiishingl — ^A.  Not 
except  for  bait. 

Q.  Yon  find  the  codfishing  pay  better  1 — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  reason  ] 
we  have  enough  to  do  with  the  codfishing  business. 

Q.  Are  mackerel  plentiful  this  year  t — A.  Yes,  on  oar  coast  they  are 
quite  plentiful. 

Q.  Have  you  any  halibut  on* your  coast  f — A.  Not  at  present 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  f — A.  We  attribute  it  to  the  Aaerieans  fish- 
ing for  halibut  on  our  coast. 

Q.  What  time  did  they  fish  f — ^A.  About  August. 

Q.  What  years  did  they  come  there  f— A.  From  1856  to  1866  and 
1870,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  In  1866,  the  Beciprodty  Treaty  eame  to  an  end ;  did  the  Awierioins 
fish  for  halibut  there  in  1870  f — ^A.  I  could  not  say  exactly  the  year,  bat 
I  am  sure  they  fished  there. 

Q.  Did  they  fish  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Beoiprodty  Treaty  in 
1866  ?— A.  The  Americans  did  fish  there. 

Q.  Was  halibut  taken  within  two  miles  of  the  shore? — A.  Near  the 
shore. 

Q.  The  Americans  came  in  after  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  abro- 
gated, did  they  f — A.  I  believe  they  did. 

Q.  And  they  cleaned  out  the  halibut  T — A.  Fishermen  all  agree  iu 
saying  that  they  took  away  all  the  halibat  on  our  coasts 

Q.  They  all  agree  that  the  Americans  spoiled  the  halibat  fishing!— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  one  on  your  part  of  the  coast  try  the  experiment  of  send- 
ing fish  to  the  United  IStatesf — A.  Not  in  our  part.  I  have  heard  of  a 
finn  sending  cargoes  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  firm! — A.  Lebontillier  Bros. 

Q.  They  tried  the  experiment  f — A.  They  lost  money  by  it. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  fish  exported  from  your  part  of  the  coast  to  Qae- 
bec  and  Montreal? — A.  It  is  pretty  considerable.  The  dried-fish  tiade 
terminates  in  August,  and  the  green  fish  is  taken  up  to  Quebee  after 
that.  I  should  think  the  quantity  of  green  cod  and  table  fish  woold 
amount  to  about  25,000  barrels  caught  on  the  coast  of  Gasp^  and  sent 
to  Quebec  and  Montreal  markets.  There  is  a  quantity  of  draught  fisii 
besides  the  barrels.  I  should  think  from  10,000  to  15,000  qnintals  of 
large  draught  fish  go  up  to  the  markets  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  besides 
the  25,000  barrels  of  green  fish. 
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Q.  Why  do  jou  call  them  draught  fish  T — A.  They  are  large  green 
fi8h. 

Q.  Doesjt  pay  better  to  seod  them  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  than  to 
dry  them  and  send  them  to  Brazil  and  Spain  f — A.  It  does  with  the 
large  fish,  because  they  are  difficult  to  dry  at  that  late  season. 

Q.  When  does  that  season  begin  f — A.  In  September ;  it  is  then  too 
late  to  dry  large  green  fish. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  yon  dry  the  small  fish  for  the  markets  of  Brazil, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Mediterranean  ports  Y — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Is  the  trade  with  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  other  parts  of  the  Domin- 
ion a  paying  trade  T — ^A.  Generally  so. 

Q.  Does  it  i)ay  as  well  as  the  export  trade  to  foreign  markets ! — A. 
Not  quite  as  well. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  for  all  the  fish  you  can  catch  on  your  coast  yon 
have  ample  markets  withont  the  United  States? — A.  Yes;  we  have 
always  found  a  ready  market  so  far. 

By  Mr.  Trescot : 

Q.  As  I  understand,  you  belong  to  what  is  generally  known  as  a  Jersey 
firm  t — A.  I  don't  belong  to  a  Jersey  firm. 

Q.  The  sort  of  business  yon  do  is  that  of  curing  fish  hard  and  sending 
them  to  the  Brazils,  Spain,  and  Portugal  markets  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  regard  to  that  business  at  Gasp6  and  the  neighborhood,  the 
business  has  materially  increased  from  year  to  year  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  profitable  business f — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  pretty  good  business. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  competition  by  American  fishermen  t — A.  No. 

Q.  They  don't  interfere  with  your  markets  f — A.  Not  in  oar  part  of 
the  country. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  treaty  of  1871  did  not  give  you  any  great  advantages, 
it  has  not  imposed  any  disadvantage  upon  you ;  you  have  neither  gained 
nor  lost  as  far  as  your  trade  is  concerned  t-*A.  Not  that  I  can  see  at 
this  moment. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  you  prepare  your  fish  and  the 
special  market  you  have,  the  trade  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  mo- 
nopoly, and  you  don't  think  it  worth  while  to  leave  that  trade  to  enter 
into  trade  with  the  United  States  and  to  prepare  fish  in  another  way 
for  that  market! — A.  Because  we  have  always  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  would  not  pay. 

Q.  You  say  you  send  some  of  the  large  cod  up  to  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal ;  they  are  lightly  salted  I — A.  They  are  green  fish. 

Q.  That  is  a  recently-established  business,  is  it  not  f — A.  No,  we  have 
always  prepared  the  fish  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  send  those  cod  into  the  United 
States  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  probable  that  a  market  for  them  could  be  found 
in  the  United  States,  though  a  market  cannot  be  found  there  for  hard- 
salted  cod? — A.  We  have  always  found  a  ready  market  elsewhere  for 
onr  fish. 

Q.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  sending  those  fish  to  the 
United  States? — A.  If  the  market  was  better  in  the  United  States  we 
would  try  it. 

Q.  The  thing  has  not  been  attempted  ? — A.  No  ;  for  the  good  reason 
I  have  stated. 

Q.  That  you  find  a  ready  market  for  all  your  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  mackerel  fishing,  it  is  a  very  uncertain  busi- 
uess?— A.  Sometimes. 
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Q.  Is  not  ibis  a  true  statement  of  wbat  the  mackerel  fishery  is  I  I 
read  from  Mr.  Lavoie : 

Of  all  the  fish  which  frequent  Canadian  waters,  there  is  none,  I  dare  say,  npon  the 
regular  appearance  of  which  so  little  reliance  can  be  placed  as  on  mackerel,  exeeptto^ 
always  Magdalen  Islands,  where  they  repair  every  sprinii^  and  summer  in  smalW  or 
larger  numoers,  so  fond  are  they  of  these  particular  shores.  Mackerel  was  abondaot 
for  several  years  in  Bay  de  Chaleurs,  Gasp^  Bay,  and  Seven  Islands.  Cargoes  of  this 
fish  were  to  be  canght  at  Godbout,  Cape  Chatte,  and  Mecatioa,  but  this  year  a  (ew 
only  were  taken  in  herring  nets  and  used  as  bait  for  cod.  Mackerel  were,  howeverfSs 
abundant  as  ever  in  Magdalen  Islands,  and  if  the  qnantity  caught  ia  not  up  to  iait 
year's  mark,  this  is  due  to  the  appearance  of  animalculse  which  floated  on  the  tat- 
face  of  the  water,  and  which  mackerel  appeared  to  be  fonder  of  than  bait.  These  liBh 
usually  enter  our  waters  about  the  middle  of  Jnly,  and  leave  them  only  towards  tbe 
end  of  October.  Not  a  single  barrel  of  mackerel  was  canght  on  the  North  shore  this 
season  ;  the  statistics  of  last  year  showed  32  barrels.  In  1874, 1,322  barrels  were  eaogfat 
on  the  coast  of  Gasp^,  last  year  75  barrels,  and  this  year  none  at  all. 

Bo  there  are  reasons,  besides  the  presence  of  the  Americans,  why 
yon  don't  catch  mackerel  always  in  that  neighborhood? — A.  I  say  oar 
fishermen  do  not  give  their  attention  to  it;  that  they  do  not  care  abont 
the  mackerel  fishery. 

Q.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  effect  of  trawling  or  nsing  baltows  on 
the  fisheries,  and  you  said  you  thought  it  was  very  injurious!— A.  It 
is,  in  my  opinion,  from  what  I  have  heard  stated  by  the  fishennea  them- 
selves. 

Q.  I  find  in  this  report  of  Mr^  Lavoie,  he  says : 

Several  complaints  were  made  before  me,  so  that  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  ab- 
solutely forbid  bnltow  fishing  within  the  prescribed  limit  of  three  miles,  aod  to 
threaten  with  fines  those  who  should  violate  this  regulation.  Although  I  cannot  poi- 
sibly  understand  what  difference  there  can  be  in  fishing  with  these  lines  at  a  distaoee 
of  1  or  2  miles  from  shore,  when  none  is  found  in  there  being  used  all  round  the  lilinds 
inside  the  bays.  Snch  of  the  fishermen  who  are  not  provided  with  these  lines  oom- 
plain  of  their  use,  and  give  no  reason  to  Justify  their  pretensions.  So  far  as  my  own 
opinion  is  concerned ,  I  think,  far  from  prohibiting  these  fishing  engines,  tbey  shoDld 
be  encouraged  in  certain  places. 

You  don't  agree  with  that  7 — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  In  your  opinion  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lavoie  is  sheer  nonsense?— 
A.  Mr.  Lavoie  is  a  physician.  Like  some  lawyers,  be  does  not  know 
what  fishing  is. 

Q.  Your  people  do  not  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishery  f — A.  No,  they 
tried  it  for  one  year  and  found  it  would  not  pay  them. 

Q.  Whether  Mr.  Lavoie  is  correct  or  not  you  do  not  know  and  do  not 
caref — ^A.  Quite  so.  Generally  our  fishermen  take  a  few  mackerel  fat 
the  winter,  for  their  own  winter's  stock. 

Q.  And  use  the  rest  they  take  for  bait  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  are  important  fish  tbr  bait  purposes  f — A.  Yes,  mackerel  is 
considered  a  good  bait  for  fish. 

Q.  This  trade  you  have  with  Montreal  and  Quebec  is  not  a  recent  one, 
but  has  existed  as  long  as  you  have  had  anything  to  do  with  tbe  fishing 
business? — A.  Since  I  have  been  on  the  coast,  I  have  always  known 
table  and  green  cod  sent  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Q.  If  you  have  a  good  market  near  home  you  prefer  to  go  there  instead 
of  ?oing  to  another  market  where  you  cannot  do  so  well  f — A.  Yes,  no 
doubt. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  the  same  position  as  American  fishermen;  you 
have  a  good  market  and  the  fish  at  your  own  doors  t — A.  We  have 
always  got  the  fish,  any  amount  of  them. 

Mr.  Tresgot.  As  you  think  Mr.  Lavoie's  testimony,  he  beiug  a  pbysi- 
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cian,  is  not  important,  I  will  read  3'oa  an  extract  from  a  reporu  by  Mr. 
Whitcher: 

Setting  bnltows  or  trawls  for  codfish  is  represented  to  be  a  pracfcioe  iujorions  to 
tbe  fisheries,  and  has,  on  that  account,  been  petitioned  against.  The  department  has 
ioqoired  into  this  mode  of  fishing  as  practiced  at  varions  localities,  but  has  not  yet 
found  sufficient  reason  for  interfering  with  it  to  the  extent  of  prohibition. 

Q.  As  to  fishing  after  1866,  jnst  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Recipro- 
city Treaty,  are  joa  not  aware  that  from  1866  to  1869  onr  fishermen 
fished  with  licenses! — A.  Yes,  some  took  oat  license  and  some  evaded  it. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Did  not  a  large  majority,  more  than  one-half,  of  the  American 
fishermen  fish  without  licenses! — A.  I  have  always  been  under  .the  im- 
pression that  the  largest  part  of  the  schooners  evaded  taking  out  licenses, 
from  what  I  have  heard  from  the  captains  themselves. 

Q.  In  1867,  the  year  in  which  most  of  the  licenses  were  taken  out,  did 
more  than  one-half  of  the  American  vessels  takeout  licenses! — A.  I 
cannot  tell  you  whether  half  the  vessels  did  so ;  but  I  am  under  the 
impression,  from  what  the  captains  have  told  me,  that  they  did  not  care 
about  taking  out  licenses,  and  that  they  could  do  without  them. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Do  you  ever  take  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  fish  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  that  prepared  for  tropical  markets,  the  West  Indies,  Bra- 
zil, and  elsewhere! — A.  No;  we  do  not  take  to  Montreal  and  Quebec 
fish  prepared  in  the  mode  for  warm  climates.  We  take  large,  green  fish 
to  those  markets. 

No.  38. 

John  Short,  M.  P.,  Gasp4,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation! — Answer.  I  represent  the  county 
of  Oasp^  in  the  Dominion  house  of  commons. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fishery  business  for  a  number  of 
years  ! — A.  For  about  eight  years  I  have  been  directly  interested  in  the 
fishing  business. 

Q.  At  what  establishment !— A.  At  the  establishment  of  John  Lebou- 
tillier. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  largest  Jersey  houses ! — A.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  Jersey  houses. 

Q.  Did  your  business  bring  yon  into  connection  with  fishermen,  by 
which  you  obtained  an  acquaintance  and  knowledge  of  the  fishery  busi- 
ness T — A.  Yes,  a  thorough  knowledge. 

Q.  Over  what  extent  does  your  knowledge  extend  and  enable  you  to 
speak  ! — A.  He  had  one  establishment  at  St  Ann's  de  Monts,  another 
at  Oriffln's  Gove,  another  at  Perce,  and  the  chief  place  of  business  at 
Oasp^  Basin.    That  would  be  along  a  coast-line  of  about  200  miles. 

Q.  How  many  boats  are  employ^  along  that  extent  of  coast ! — A.  I 
coold  not  state  positively. 

Q.  Oan  yon  give  the  Commission  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  fish 
taken  by  your  fishermen  annually  along  the  coast! — A.  From  Gape 
Obatte  to  New  Bichmond  the  catch  would  be  about  100,000  quintals. 

Q.  Where  is  New  Bichmond  ! — ^A.  On  Bay  Ghaleurs.  There  is  Anti- 
costi  and  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Mount  Joli  north- 
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westward,  which  will  give  lOO^OOO  qoinfAls,  making,  together,  200,000 
quintals. 

Q.  The  north  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  Anticosti  will  give  100,000 
quintals  f — A.  Yes,  with  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  is  taken  f — A.  Codfish  chiefly.  Herring  is  the 
next  catch  in  quantity  and  importance. 

Q.  Tou  don't  fish  mackerel  to  any  extent  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  go  into  it  for  the  purposes  of  trade  f — A.  No  we  fiod 
the  cod-fishery  more  remunerative. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  those  200,000  quintals  of  fish  f — A.  The  coast- 
value  is  about  $5  per  quintal,  which  would  give  a  value  of  $1,000,000. 
The  market-value  is  higher ;  it  ranges  from  $5  to  $8  per  quintal. 

Q.  How  far  are  those  fish  taken  from  shore  by  the  fishermen  f  Take 
the  north  shore. — A.  Principally  and  nearly  altogether  inshore. 

Q.  Now  take  the  south  shore. — A.  From  Gape  Chatte  to  Cape  (Hspi 
they  are  all  taken  inshore,  and  firom  Oape  Gasp6  to  New  Bichmond  the 
greater  portion  is  taken  inshore;  some  are  taken  on  Banks. 

Q.  How  muchY — A.  One-quarter,  I  suppose. 

Q.  So  that  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  catch  are  taken  inshore  Y — ^A.  Yes. 
When  the  fish  are  not  inshore,  and  the  fishermen  fail  to  oatch  them, 
they  go  out  to  the  Banks ;  but  that  is  the  exception. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  fish  for  cod  to  any  extent  t — ^A.  On  the  Baoks 
they  do ;  not  inshore  to  any  extent. 

Q.  You  are  able  to  state  the  average  number  of  the  American  cod- 
fishing  fieett — A.  I  don't  know  of  more  than  thirty  vessels. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  only  of  the  fleet  on  Miscou  BankT — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  number  of  the  fleet  in  the  whole  Saint  Lair- 
rence  f — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  There  are  thirty  on  Miscou  Bank? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Miscou  Bank  is  100  miles  from  the  shore,  I  believe  f — A  I^ot  80 
far ;  not  more  than  35  miles. 

Q.  Where  do  the  American  cod-fishermen  get  their  bait  f — ^A.  They 
get  a  great  quantity  from  the  inshore  fishery. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  catch  bait  ? — A.  I  have  seen  them  set  nets, 
but  not  take  them  up. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  they  do  catch  baitt — A.  I  have  not. 
They  often  draw  seines  to  shore  for  caplin  and  small  bait. 

Q.  Gould  the  Americans  carry  on  the  deep-sea  cod-fishery  withont 
that  bait? — A.  Not  with  success. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  about  that  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  it  could  not  be  carried  on. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission  the  number  of  the  American 
mackerel  fieet  which  frequented  the  coast  during  the  years  you  were  in 
the  fishing  business  ? — A.  I  have  seen  myself  from  Ghisp^  to  Point  Mac- 
ereau  about  150  sail.  I  have  seen  even  more  than  that  number,  bat  I 
will  give  that  as  an  average.  From  Bay  Ohaleurs  down  to  Cape  Chatte 
and  around  Anticosti,  I  have  heard  from  the  Americans  of  aboot  400 
sail. 

Q.  That  number  of  vessels  frequent  the  localities  named  annually  ?~ 
Al.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  that  that  number  would  include  the  fleet  aboot 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape  Breton  t — ^A.  I  don't  know  much  about 
that  fleet.  They  may  have  changed  ground,  but  I  am  not  aware  they 
did  so. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  localities  named  by  yont — Al  Yes. 

Q.  The  average  you  place  at  about  400  sail  f — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Toa  have  often  bad  conversations  with  American  captains,  I  sup- 
pose f — ^A.  Yes,  very  often  ;  some  men  I  saw  year  after  year. 

Q.  Yoa  have  talked  with  them  about  the  resnlt  of  the  season's  work  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Oan  yon  give  the  Oommission  any  estimate  of  the  average  annnal 
catch  of  these  vessels  t — A.  It  would  be  merely  an  estimate. 

Q.  From  what  they  have  told  you  f — A.  Their  tonnage  would  run 
from  00  to  120  tons.  I  would  average  it  at  about  75  tons.  In  estimat- 
ing the  catch,  I  could  not  place  it  at  more  than  700  barrels  per  season. 
That  would  leave  a  large  margin  for  those  not  successful. 

Q.  To  what  countries  do  your  large  houses  export  the  codfish  taken 
by  your  fishermen  Y — ^A.  Principally  to  South  Amerioa,  Brazil  markets, 
Italy,  Spain,  West  Indies,  &c. 

Q.  Not  any  to  the  United  States  t — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  f — A.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  fish 
are  not  cured  in  a  manner  which  would  suit  the  American  markets; 
they  are  dried  too  hard.  The  market  also  is  not  as  good,  and  the  mer- 
chants can  do  better  in  other  markets.  I  have  heard  that  some  have 
tried  the  American  market,  but  that  they  failed  to  make  it  profitable. 
In  one  instance  I  know  the  result  was  such  that  they  never  shipped 
again.    They  lost  money  by  transactions  both  on  codfish  and  herring. 

Q.  A  report  was  read  by  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  United  States  stat- 
ing a  very  ridiculously  small  number  of  mackerel  as  having  been  caught 
by  some  fishermen  on  our  coast;  you  don't  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishery 
at  all,  I  believe  t — A.  No ;  except  for  bait. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  mackerel  do  frequent  your 
coast  t — A.  I  am  quite  positive  of  that.  They  are  abundant  there  this 
year. 

Q.  Mackerel  have  come  in  very  plentifully  t — A.  Yes ;  in  every  direc- 
tion all  round  the  coast 

Q.  Is  mackerel  used  largely  as  an  article  of  bait  t — A.  While  they 
last,  and  can  be  caught,  entirely. 

Q.  But  they  are  not  caught  by  your  people  for  other  purposes  f — ^A. 
No  ;  except  in  bays  where  cod-fishing  is  not  prosecuted. 

Q.  So  the  catch  of  your  fishermen  along  the  coast  will  be  almost  nil 
in  the  article  of  mackerel  for  trade  purposes  t^ — A.  I  don't  suppose  more 
than  50  barrels  are  caught  for  sale. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  During  the  last  few  years  have  not  the  American  mackerel  fleet 
ceased  to  come  to  your  bay  t — A.  Tbey  have  not  ceased  to  come ;  they 
have  diminished  to  a  great  extent,  not  ceased. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  have  you  known  to  be  there ;  we  will  take  1876 
for  example  t — ^A.  I  should  say  that  on  the  same  ground  where  formerly 
there  were  400  vessels,  there  would  not  be  more  than  100  in  1876. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  100? — A.  Two  American  vessels  were  in 
our  port.  I  was  on  board  of  one,  and  that  was  what  the  captain  esti- 
mated as  the  number  there;  he  said  there  were  about  100  in  the  bay. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  bay  T— A.  I  mean  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  captain's  namet — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  the  estimate  he  gave  you  that  there  were  100  American  ves- 
sels in  the  bay f— A.  He  said  in  the  bay;  I  always  understand  that  ^*  the 
bay"  means  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  Is  it  not  called  Bay  St.  Lawrence? — A.  Oulf  is  the  proper  name 
for  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not  always  heard  it  spoken  of  as  '  the  bay "  ?    When 
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Americans  are  spoken  of  as  coming  to  the  bay,  don't  they  mean  to  Bay 
St.  Lawrence t — A.  Ship  captains  always  call  it  the  galf. 

Q.  Is  not  the  mackerel  caught  there  known  as  bay  mackerel  t-^A. 
Kot  to  my  knowledge;  I  never  heard  them  so  called. 

Q.  Yon  wish  the  Commission  to  understand  that  the  estimate  jon 
received  from  this  American  captain  was  that  there  were  100  American 
mackerel  schooners  in  Bay  Ghaleurs  last  yeart — ^A.  That  is  as  I  under- 
stood it;  not  in  Bay  Ohalenrs  only,  bat  along  the  coast  up  to  Gape 
Chatte. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  in  the  whole  gulf  f — A.  Not  in  the  whole  gulf. 

Q.  What  part  do  you  mean  to  exclude? — A.  It  would  include  the 
waters  between  Magdalen  Islands  and  Gasp6,  including  Anticosti. 

Q.  Then  his  estimate  was  that  there  were  100  American  vessels  in  all 
that  region  of  Bay  Ohalenrs  and  around  the  Magdalen  Islands f->A. 
Yes;  that  is,  I  understood  him  so. 

Q.  Do  you  exclude  or  include  the  shore  of  Prince  Edward  Island  f— 
A.  He  did  not  refer  to  them  at  all;  it  is  further  away  from  us. 

Q.  Within  your  own  observation  in  1876,  how  many  American  vessels 
did  you  see  ? — A.  Not  nearly  as  many  as  before. 

Q.  Not  nearly  as  many  as  100 f — A.  Not  more  than  eight  or  ten;  I 
have  seen  eight  or  ten  off  the  coast  in  the  offing. 

Q.  They  were  mackerelers? — ^A.  I  presume  they  were  changing  ground 
going  from  one  place  to  another. 

Q.  In  what  month  was  that? — A.  At  the  latter  part  of  July  and  be 
ginning  of  August. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  the  mackerel-fishing  last  year  was  a 
total  failure  T — A.  I  have  heard  it  was  a  very  short  catch. 

Q.  Nearly  a  total  failure  ? — A.  I  understand  so.  We  don't  proseeote 
the  mackerel  fishery  to  any  extent,  and  we  don't  notice  it,  commerciaUy. 

Q.  How  about  1875  ? — A.  It  was  also  a  short  catch  that  year.  In 
1874  it  was  better,  but  it  was  not  a  good  catch. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  a  good  mackerel  year  within  your  observation 
and  information  since  1873,  has  there  f — A.  No ;  that  is,  not  a  very  good 
one. 

Q.  The  cod  fishery  has,  on  the  whole,  been  in  a  prosperous  condition 
in  your  vicinity  f — A.  Yes,  it  has. 

Q.  Increasing  in  quantity  Y — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Almost  invariably  profitable Y — A.  Yes;  there  is  an  increased 
nnmber  of  boats  every  year. 

Q.  And  the  merchants  have  made  vast  profits  Y — A.  They  generally 
make  very  good  profits. 

Q.  What  percentage  are  the  profits  commonly  estimated  to  be  f— A 
I  don't  know  that  the  profits  of  prosecuting  the  fisheries  are  so  very 
great.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  they  are,  the  cost  of  handling  fish  is  so 
heavy. 

Q.  I  want  to  see  whether  you  agree  with  Captain  Lavoie's  view,  as 
stated  in  his  report  in  1876 : 

Whilst  I  am  on  this  matter,  I  shall  take  the  present  opportunity  to  oomot  an  errof 
which  I  have  made  in  my  report  of  last  year,  with  regard  to  the  price  of  cod.  In  order 
t«  fflve  an  idea  of  the  enormons  profits  realized  by  merchants  from  Gasp^  in  their 
dealings  with  fishermen,  I  was  lea  to  state,  through  an  involnntary  mistake,  that  the 
pnrchase-price,  as  well  as  the  price  of  sale  of  fish,  formed  a  net  profit.  This  error  wm 
very  properly  pointed  ont  to  me ;  hot  every  correction  being  made,  there  still  remaini 
abont  100  per  cent,  profit  on  the  sales  of  fish,  and  at  least  50  per  oent.  on  the  sale  of 
goods,  which  is  not  so  bad  after  all. 

Is  that  a  correct  estimate  t — ^A.  I  shonld  say  not.    It  is  exaggerated. 
Q.  How  mnch  is  it  exaggerated  f — ^A.  160  per  cent,  is  very  mach  ex- 
aggerated. 
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Q.  We  will  take  goods ;  what  is  the  profit  on  goods  t — A.  It  is  not  a 
cash  basiness  and  yoa  cannot  estimate  the  profits  without  you  find  oat 
what  the  loasee  are. 

Q.  You  are  able  to  estimate  it  safilciently  to  say  that  Mr.  Lavoie's 
statement  is  exaggerated  f — A.  After  keeping  the  books  of  an  establish- 
ment  for  eight  years  I  can  say  it  is  largely  exaggerated. 

Q.  If  it  is  not  150  per  cent.,  what  is  the  percentage  of  profit  t — A.  It 
is  not  more  than  25  per  cent  on  a  year's  basiness. 

Q.  The  magnitude  of  the  cod-fishing  basiness  has  been  increasing^ — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yoa  agree  with  the  last  witness  that  yoa  can  always  get  an 
abundance  of  cod-fish  t — A.  The  catch  varies,  bat  when  the  catch  is  short 
on  the  sooth  side  of  the  gulf  and  river  it  is  generally  large  on  the  north 
shore. 

Q.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  somewhere  T — A.  Yes.  The  fish 
change  their  grounds,  but  there  is  an  abundant  supply. 

Q.  So  that  in  some  quarters  there  will  be  a  scarcity  and  in  others  a 
great  abundance  f — A.  A  great  abundance. 

Q.  Sometimes  they  won't  come  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  to  Gasp^  until 
as  late  as  August  Y — A.  Not  so  late  as  that. 

Q.  Here  is  what  a  government  officer  says  about  that  matter : 

When  I  visited  the  coast  of  Gssp^  daring  the  month  of  Aagnst,  most  of  the  fishermen 
had  given  np  all  hope ;  afterwards  fish  were,  however,  canght  near  the  shore,  where, 
in  orainary  seasons,  they  had  disappeared  fur  two  or  three  seasons  past.  This  led  to 
the  ezpeecation  that  they  would,  in  time,  retnm  on  the  Banks,  where  they  conid  be 
caoghtt  and  that  they  would  remain  there  longer  than  nsnal. 

A.  Given  np  all  hope  of  a  good  catch  ;  not  of  catching  some  fish. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  a  solitary  cod-fish  every  year,  but  I  mean  cod-fish  in 
such  a  quantity  as  to  be  a  good  business  t — A.  The  catch  was  only  one- 
half  up  to  that  date. 

Q.  The  movements  of  these  fish  are  past  finding  out,  are  they  nott — 
A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  You  cannot  account  for  their  appearance  and  disappearance  at 
certain  places,  and  their  changes  from  year  to  year  t — A.  I  think  so. 
They  have  their  grounds ;  they  move  to  certain  places  on  the  feeding- 
grounds  ;  that  is,  the  inshore  fish.  The  inshore  fish  never  go  out  into 
deep  water,  that  is  to  the  Banks,  it  is  snp]H)sed. 

C^  While  there  is  always  an  abundance  of  fish,  there  is  no  counting 
that  they  will  be  found  in  exactly  the  same  spots  and  in  the  same  quan- 
tity  t — ^A.  Not  in  the  same  quantity. 

Q.  You  estimate  the  catch  of  mackerel  at  700  barrels  per  season  for 
each  roackerpler  on  an  average  Y — A.  Yes,  that  would  be  two  trips. 

Q.  To  what  year  would  that  apply  f — A.  It  would  apply  to  some  years 
ago,  from  1857  to  1866. 

Q.  Your  fishermen  don't  absolutely  keep  out  of  the  Bank  cod  fishery, 
but  they  resort  to  it  only  when  there  is  a  failure  of  the  inshore  fishery  Y — 
A.  Yes,  when  the  fish  cannot  be  taken  inshore. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  disposition  to  cultivate  the  Bank  fishery,  as  there 
has  been  in  Newfoundlandf — A.  By  inshore  fishermen,  do  you  meanY 

Q.  In  Newfoundland  they  pay  a  bounty  on  every  banker  fitted  ontt-i- 
A.  There  has  been  nothing  in  that  way  with  us. 

Q.  Is  it  not  understood  that  the  Bank  fishery  is  the  most  profitable 
provided  there  is  capital,  skill,  and  enterprise  to  prosecute  it  ? — A.  Not 
with  their  means  of  prosecuting  it;  that  is,  our  inshore  fishermen. 

Q.  With  adequate  means,  is  it  not  more  profitable  than  the  inshore 
fishery  Y — A.  I  am  not  aware  what  the  profits  of  the  Bank  vessels  are. 

61  F 
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No.  39. 

Josef.  O.  Sirots,  merchant,  Orande  Biviere,  coantj  of  Oasp^,  called 
ou  behalf  of  the  Oovernment  of  Her  Britanuic  Majesty,  sworu  and  ex- 
amined. 

To  Mr.  Dootre : 

I  am  a  merchant  at  Orande  Biviere,  county  of  Gasp^.  I  have  em* 
ployed  men  to  fish  for  me  ronnd  my  neighborhood.  I  have  fished  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Biver  St.  Lawrence,  from  Paspebiac  to  CapeOasp^ 
a  distance  of  about  90  miles.  My  fishing  was  done  with  small  boats, 
each  having  two  men ;  I  generally  have  six  of  such  boats  employed 
fishing.  I  have  carried  on  this  kind  of  business  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  is  cod  we  take  on  that  coast.  God  is  slightly  more  abandant 
than  it  was  20  years  ago ;  it  may  be  that  each  boat  takes  less,  bat  tbe 
number  of  boats  has  considerably  increased  during  that  period.  Part  of 
the  cod  is  taken  along  the  coast,and  the  remainder  on  Miscou  Bank.  Ccd 
is  taken  from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  coast.  They  take  about  half 
their  catch  on  the  coast  within  the  distance  mentioned,  and  tbe  remaio- 
ing  half  on  Miscou  Bank.  They  take  cod  with  bait  consisting  of  cai^iD, 
herring,  squid,  smelt,  and  mackerel.  The  bait  is  obtained  at  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  miles  from  the  coast ;  it  is  very  rare  the  fish- 
ermen would  have  to  go  out  as  far  as  three  miles  to  take  bait.  Ameri- 
can fishermen  could  not  bring  fresh  bait  from  their  homes.  It  cannot 
be  kept  with  ice  to  be  used  advantageously  for  more  than  two  days. 
The  efiect  of  placing  bait  on  ice  is  to  soften  it  so  that  it  will  not  bold  on 
the  hooks.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  American  schooners  fishing  mack- 
erel on  the  coast  I  have  mentioned,  and  have  myself  counted  SO  sail 
coming  out  of  Bay  Ghaleurs  to  fish  along  the  coast.  At  times  when 
the  fish  were  abundant,  there  were  some  500  or  600  American  schooners 
frequenting  the  coast  I  have  mentioned.  These  vessels  are  40  to  100 
tons  capacity.  Americans  bring  their  bait  with  them  when  they  come 
mackerel  fishing.  Each  American  vessel  takes  from  400  to  600  barrels 
as  a  load. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  make  more  than  one  fishing  trip  a  season  f— A. 
I  have  heard  that  some  of  them  make  two  and  some  three  trips  a 
year. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  Canadians  fishing  in  American  waters  f 
— A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Judging  from  what  you  know  of  the  mackerel  flsbery  in  yonr 
neighborhood,  do  you  think  that  the  Americans  could  profitably  cany 
on  this  fishery  near  your  part  of  the  coast,  if  they  were  prevented  from 
fishing  within  the  three-mile  limit  t — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  tbey 
could. 

Q.  Large  establishments  conduct  the  cod  fishery  at  Oasp^  and  Pafr> 
pebiac,  I  believe  f — ^A.  Tes ;  and  all  along  the  coast. 

Q.  They  are  interested,  above  all,  in  the  cod  fishery  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  these  establishments  send  their  codfish  to  the  United  States, 
or  elsewhere  t — A.  I  never  heard  of  any  being  sent  to  tbe  (Jnited  States. 
The  cod  is  generally  exported  to  Brazil,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy. 

Q.  What  do  fishermen  like  you  do  with  the  codfish  they  catohY—iL 
Some  Canadians  export,  and  others  sell  them  to  the  large  estabhsh- 
ments  of  Bobin  and  Boutillier  and  Gollas,  and  to  other  houses. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  every  year  more  than  you  use  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  take  them  to  sell  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  generally  dispose  of  your  fisli  f — ^A.  I  sell  part  of 
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them,  in  the  dried  state,  to  Bobin  and  Ooy,  and  other  parties;  and  the 
large  fish,  in  the  salt  and  green  state,  1  send  in  barrels>to  Quebec  and 
Montreal. 

Q.  For  home  oonanmption  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boats  in  your  parish  oondnct  a  similar  business  ? — A. 
Abont  150. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  your  parish  t — ^A.  About  2,000  souls. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Oaptain  Lavoie  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  yon  see  him  last  ? — A.  In  my  parish,  about  a  month 
ago. 
Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ? — ^A.  No. 
Q.  Was  he  in  pretty  good  health  when  you  saw  him  t — A.  Yes. 

No.  40. 

Abraham  Lebbun,  fish  merchant,  of  Perce,  county  of  Oasp6,  was 
called  on  behalf  of  the  Oovernment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn 
and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  at  Perce  t — Answer.  For  a  few 
years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  previously  reside  f — A.  On  the  north  shore. 

Q.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  t— A.  At  Sheldrake. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  live  there  t-— A.  Ten. 

Q.  Are  you  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fishing  grounds  from 
Point  des  Monts  to  Sheldrake  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  when  have  you  had  experience  in  this  relation  t — A.  Since 
1856. 

Q.  For  how  many  miles  have  you  knowledge  of  this  coast  t — A.  For 
180. 

Q.  You  have  been  acquainted  with  it  year  after  year  during  that 
period  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  yon  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  fishing 
grounds  on  this  coast  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fishing  grounds  are  they  f — A.  They  are  reckoned 
to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

Q.  For  what  fish  ?— A.  God,  halibut,  mackerel,  herring,  squid,  lantz, 
and  caplin.    These  are  found  in  abundance. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  this  coast  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
bait  t — A.  God  bait  is  always  found  there  in  abundance. 

Q.  Dnring  what  periods  f — ^A.  The  bait  generally  strikes  in  there 
about  the  middle  of  May ;  and  it  continues  there  until  navigation  closes. 

Q.  Does  it  ever  fail  ? — A.  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail  up  to  the  lat- 
ter end  of  November. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  sort  of  bait  found  at  the  mouths  and  on  the  bars 
of  the  rivers  t — A.  We  have  also  clams  in  abundance.  Salmon  and 
treat  are  also  found  in  these  rivers.  In  fact,  some  of  these  rivers  for 
fishing  purposes  are  considered  to  be  the  best  in  the  Dominion. 

Q.  When  do  the  mackerel  come  on  that  coast  t — ^A.  Generally  about 
the  middle  of  July. 

Q.  And  how  long  do  they  remain  f — A.  Generally  throughout  Sep- 
tember. 
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Q.  In  what  qaantities  do  they  freqaeot  the  shore  t — A*  In  very  ]$tf^ 
qoantities.  I  have  seen  the  mackerel  there  school  for  miles  along  the 
shore.    Tbey  come  all  along  the  coast  in  great  bodies. 

Q.  YoQ  have  seen  them  school  t — A.  Yes ;  close  inshore.  The  mack- 
erel strike  the  shore  and  keep  in  close  to  it. 

Q.  How  do  yon  observe  them  t — A.  They  rise  in  what  is  called  i 
school. 

Q.  What  appearance  does  this  give  the  water  t — A.  It  looks  as  if  i 
heavy  gale  of  wind  were  passing  over  it. 

Q.  When  yon  see  the  water  in  that  condition,  what  does  it  indicate  t— 
A.  That  a  large  quantity  of  mackerel  are  there  in  a  body. 

Q.  How  long  does  this  continaet — A.  They  will  school  for  awhoh 
week  at  a  time. 

Q.  This  shows  that  the  mackerel  are  schooling  daring  that  timet-« 
A.  Yes;  and  tben  they  may  disappear  for  some  days.  I  suppose  that 
they  are  sick  during  this  space  of  time ;  bnt  after  a  few  days  have 
passed  they  will  be  seen  in  the  same  way  as  was  previously  the  case. 

Q.  Does  this  extend  over  the  period  yon  have  mentioned,  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  1st  of  October  ? — A.  Yes,  generally.  They  will 
disappear  at  times  for  a  week,  and  then  they  will  all  at  once  appear 
again  in  as  a  great  force  as  ever. 

Q.  By  whom  are  these  mackerel  fished  for  on  that  coast  t — A.  By  the 
Americans  in  their  vessels. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  do  these  vessels  catch  the  mack- 
erel T — A.  From  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  often  quite  close 
inshore  along  the  rocks. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  known  of  any  instance  whatever  of  American  ves- 
sels carrying  on  the  mackerel  fishery  outside  of  three  miles  from  that 
shore? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  shore  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  from  Gape  Gbatte  to 
Cape  Gasp6,  of  the  same  character  as  the  north  shore  t — A.  Yes,  as  far 
as  mackerel  are  concerned. 

Q.  Do  these  American  vessels  ever  fish  there  farther  out  than  three 
miles  from  the  shore  f^ — A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  knew  them  to  fish  in  any  instance  fiEUther  ont  T^A. 
No. 

Q.  Then,  of  course,  the  mackerel  they  catch  are  caught  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  coast,  as  regards  the 
mackerel  fisheries  around  the  Bay  of  Ghalenrs  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  the  mackerel  caught  along  the  shore  from  Gape  Caoso 
.to  the  Bay  of  Ghalenrs  t — A.  They  are  caught  along  the  coast  and  in 
the  bay. 

Q.  The  same  statement  is  true  with  reference  to  the  Gasp^  coast T— 
A.  Yes  I  the  mackerel  along  these  shores  are  caught  inshore,  withio 
three  milea  from  the  coast. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mackerel  in  this  relation  caught  outside  of  the  three- 
mile  limit  to  your  knowledge  t — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  being  so 
caught.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  American  vessels— especially  when  the 
cruiser  swere  in  the  bay — come  inside  of  the  three-mile  limit,  and  o& 
questioning  the  skippers  as  to  their  reason  for  doing  so,  and  thns  ex- 
posing themselves  to  capture  by  their  presence  in  our  waters,  they  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  only  fish  found  outside  of  these  limits  were  those 
which  are  called  tinkers,  a  very  small,  and,  as  I  suppose,  the  young  mack- 
erel, and  that  their  only  chance  of  making  a  fare  was  to  come  and  fish 
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along  the  shore ;  otherwise  they  said  they  woald  have  to  go  home  with- 
out fare. 

Q.  Are  yon  acqaainted  with  the  shores  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti  f — 
A.  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  Are  they  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  yon  have  described  t 
— A.  The  shores  are  of  the  same  character  with  regard  to  Ashing  as  our 
north  shore,  especially  the  north  shore  of  Anticosti.  This  is  a  great 
place  for  halibut. 

Q.  Are  balibut  caught  on  the  shores  you  have  mentioned  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Halibut  are  canght  along  the  north  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
for  the  distance  of  1^  miles,  to  which  yon  have  referred  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  taken  on  the  north  coast  of  Anticosti,  and  along  the 
south  coast,  and  along  the  other  coasts  ou  the  south  side  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, which  you  have  mentioned?— A.  Yes,  sir;  from  Gape  Ghatte  to 
Cape  Oasp6 ;  this  is  a  celebrated  coast  for  balibut. 

Q.  Are  halibut  caught  on  the  shores  of  Oasp^  and  the  Bay  of  Ohal- 
eurs  t — A.  Tbey  are  or  have  been  canght  there. 

Q.  By  whom  is  the  halibut  fishery  carried  on  f — A.  Ghiefly  by  the 
Americans. 

Q.  And  how  are  they  caught  ? — ^A.  With  trawls. 

Q.  What  effect  has  their  mode  of  fishing  had  on  the  coast  as  a  halibut 
fishery  ground  ? — A.  With  regard  to  halibut,  it  has  injured  the  fishery. 

Q.  By  what  means  t — A.  By  overfishing.  Halibut  is  a  fish  which 
does  not  reproduce  itself  like  the  cod  j  and  of  course  the  fishing  is  thus 
affected  and  injured. 

Q.  By  whom  has  this  overfishing  been  donet — ^A.  By  the  Americans. 

Q.  During  how  many  years  t — A.  It  has  been  the  case  as  long  as  I 
can  remember — that  is  from  1856  to  the  time  when  I  left  the  north  shore, 
in  1873.    They  have  frequented  the  coast  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  Is  the  halibut  fishery  carried  on  now  on  the  south  shore  t — A. 
At  present,  halibut  are  very  scarce  there ;  but  formerly  they  were  very 
plentiful  on  this  coast. 

Q.  By  whom  is  the  halibut  fishery  at  present  carried  on  t — A.  I  could 
not  say  whether  it  is  carried  on  at  present,  but  it  has  been  carried  ou 
for  jears  by  the  Americans,  the  same  as  on  the  north  shore. 

Q.  You  cannot  speak  with  regard  to  the  fishing  on  the  north  shore 
since  you  left  it  t — A.  No ;  but  when  I  left  it  the  balibut  had  apparently 
diminished  in  number. 

Cj.  What  was  the  number  of  the  fleet  there  Y — A.  Some  30  vessels 
fished  between  the  coast  of  Anticosti  and  our  coast. 

Q.  Ou  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Thirty  vessels  frequeuted  that  quarter  t — A.  Yes;  for  halibut. 

Q.  Is  this,  for  them,  a  profitable  business f — A.  Yes;  it  must  have 
been,  for  they  have  told  me — and  I  suppose  that  they  were  not  boasting — 
that  some  of  their  trips  had  been  sold  as  high  as  15  cents  a  pound  in 
the  American  market. 

Q.  Give  us  some  idea  of  the  quantity  they  catch,  if  you  can. — A.  I 
could  not  do  so. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  could  give  an  approximate  idea  t — A.  I  could  not 

Q.  Yon  never  made  any  inquiry  aboat  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  trawl  on  your  coast  t~A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  effect  of  this  has  been  to  damage  the  fishery  t — A.  It  has 
been  detrimental  to  the  halibut  fishery. 

Q.  Do  any  Ganadian  fishermen  now  take  halibut  or  have  tbey  done 
so  t — A.  They  do  not  fish  for  the  special  purpose  of  taking  halibut. 
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There  are  no  halibut  fighermen  there ;  bat  nambeite  of  our  fisbenneD  fiafa 
for  cod. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  saying  that  the  fishery  there  has  been  dam- 
aged t — ^A.  That  the  fish  are  not  now  so  abnndant  as  was  formeriy  the 
case. 

Q.  What  wonld  be  the  effect  if  the  fishermen  desisted  from  fishing  foe 
a  period  f — A.  The  fish  would  then,  of  course,  increase  in  number;  this 
would  be  the  case  if  they  were  left  alone. 

Q.  You  know  hoT  long  this  would  be  advisable! — A^  I  should  think 
the  fishery  would  be  restored  in  six  years'  time. 

Q.  It  would  then  be  as  good  as  ever  ? — A.  Yes.  If  the  fishing  is  ooq- 
tinned  as  it  has  been  carried  on,  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  lead  to  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  fishery. 

Q.  This  will  be  the  case  if  it  is  continued  for  some  years  to  come,  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  was  the  fact  when  you  resided  there  ? — A.  Yes; 
that  will  ruin  the  fishery  completely  with  regard  to  this  species  of  fish. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  fishery  have  you  yourself  been  engaged  f— A  in 
the  cod  fishery. 

Q.  Altogether  t — A.  Of  course,  on  the  north  shore,  when  we  had  a 
chance  to  seine  mackerel,  we  did  so. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  are  from  Jersey  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  cod-fishing  establishments  are  there  on  north  coast  f— 
A.  There  are  a  great  many.  The  coast  is  lined  with  these  establish- 
ments. 

Q.  These  are  cod-fishing  establishments  ? — A.  Yes ;  some  are  larger 
and  some  smaller  than  others. 

Q.  How  is  the  cod-fishing  carried  on  ? — A.  In  boats. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  boats  engaged  in  this  fishery  t*A.  I 
should  say  that  on  the  portion  of  the  coast  I  have  mentioned  there 
would  be  1,000  boats. 

Q.  Oan  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  average  catch  of  such  a  boat  t— A. 
It  would  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  quintals. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  in  the  boats  ?— A.  There  are  two  men  per 
boat.  They  generally  reckon  three  men  to  elGM^h  boat — two  in  the  host 
and  one  man  on  shore  to  cure  the  fish. 

Q.  And  this  business  of  catching  codfish  is  carried  on  up  to  the  pre- 
seut  timet — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  in  a  prosperous  condition  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  present  moment  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  this  coast  is  celebrated  for  furnishing  a  supply 
of  bait  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  fish  so  procured  is  taken  on 
shore  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  whole  of  it  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  the  prosecution  of  the  mackerel-fishing  affect  the  sop- 
ply  of  bait  for  cod-fishing^  do  you  use  mackerel- bait T — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Does  the  prosecution  of  the  mackerel-fishing  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  supply  of  mackerel-bait  f — A.  It  does. 

Q.  The  Americans  catch  large  quantities  of  mackerel  on  the  shore  t— 
A.  Yes.  Of  course,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  mackerel  form  the 
only  bait  that  can  be  taken. 

Q.  You  are  intimately  acquainted  with  that  question t — A  Yes; 
especially  on  the  Gasp^  coast  and  in  the  Bay  of  Ohalenrs,  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year  the  only  bait  that  can  be  caught  is  mackerel ;  this  is 
during  times  when  herring  and  other  bait  fail.  Then  the  fishermen  lelj 
on  mackerel  for  bait. 
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Q.  Then  yoa  say  that  there  is  a  season  when  the  cod-flsbefs  depend 
for  bait  entirely  ou  mackerel! — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  daring  that  period  the  large  catch  of  mackerel  taken  by  the 
American  fishermen  affects  the  supply  of  this  bait  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  the  detriment  of  the  cod  finhery  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  nnmber  of  the  American  cod-fishing  fleet  in  the 
bay  ? — A.  I  have  heard  from  American  captains  who  come  to  the  bay — 
I  have  questioned  them  repeatedly  on  the  subject — that  the  number  of 
the  cod-fishers  was  about  500 — ^between  400  and  500  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Where  do  they  procure  their  bait  t — A.  The  generality  of  them 
procure  it  on  the  coast 

Q.  How  do  they  get  itt — A.  In  nets.  They  take  their  herring  in 
nets. 

Q.  And  what  elset — A.  Squid;  they  also  seine  caplin  on  our  coast. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  ever  use  mackerel  for  baitt-^A.  Of  course; 
that  they  take. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  their  right  to  procure  fresh  bait  on  this  coast 
is  a  necessity  to  insure  the  success  of  the  American  cod-fishing  fleet  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  you  consider  this  to  be  the  case  Y — A.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  the  fishery  if  they  had  not 
the  rifrht  to  come  on  our  shores  for  bait. 

Q.  Why  do  you  consider  that  they  cannot  get  it  anywhere  elsef — ^A. 
They  require  fresh  bait  to  catch  codfish. 

Q.  Why  must  they  get  their  bait  here  in  these  places  ou  our  coast  t — 
A.  Because  they  cannot  procure  it  elsewhere. 

Q.  And  during  all  this  period  and  the  number  of  years  of  which  you 
have  spoken,  have  the  Americans  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  it  heret — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  of  catching  it  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  the  nets  with  which  they  catch  itt — A.  The 
bring  them  with  them.  I  have  besides  seen  them  purchasing  nets  from 
merchants  on  our  shore.  When  a  vessel  happens  to  lose  its  nets  out- 
side, they  come  in  and  buy  nets  from  our  merchants. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  their  bait  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty  f — A.  They  ran  the  risk  of  capture  to  obtain  it  within 
the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Year  after  year  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  thatt — A.  I  have  seen  them  do  so. 

Q.  They  kept  on  doing  so  notwithstanding  the  abrogation  of  that 
treaty,  in  order  to  obtain  fresh  bait  inshore! — A.  They  had  to  get  bait 
whether  they  had  a  right  to  do  so  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  the  Americans  on  the  sub- 
ject!— A.  1  have. 

Q.  What  do  they  themselves  state  about  it  f — A.  That  they  had  no 
alternative,  but  that  they  had  to  procure  bait  or  else  go  without  fish. 

Q.  Oan  you  tell  us  what  the  usual  fare  of  their  cod-fishing  vessels 
isT — ^A.  As  far  as  I  have  been  informed  by  themselves,  I  should  say 
that  it  is  from  700  to  800  quintals. 

Q.  That  is  their  average  fare! — A.  It  was  so  reckoned  by  them. 

Q.  Is  the  cod-fishing  business  a  certain  business  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  precarious  business  at  all  ? — A.  No ;  one  year  it  will 
diminish,  but  it  will  not  fail  altogether,  and  the  next  year  the  fish  will 
be  more  abundant.  We  generally  have  alternate  good  years — one  year 
will  be  good  and  the  next  indifferent;  but  this  fishery  never  fails  alto- 
gether. 
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Q.  And,  generally  speakingy  is  it  a  yeiy  profitable  bniiiieat  t— A.  It 
18  a  profitable  business. 

Q.  Have  yon  known  of  any  exportation  of  ood  to  the  United  Stites 
dnring  your  ezperienoe  in  the  cod  fishery  f — A»  I  am  aware  that  a  eoople 
of  assorted  cargoes  were  sent  there  by  one  of  our  principal  firms  on  tiie 
coast  of  GaspiS  daring  the  Reciprocity  Treaty ;  but  that  is  all  I  am  aware 
of  that  has  been  dispatched  to  that  market  by  oor  merchants.  An 
American  firm  was  established  in  Oasp^  dnring  the  Reciprocity  Treaty^ 
in  Oasp^  Basin  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  but  they  only  remained  there 
for  three  years ;  and  they  used  to  export  fish,  cod  and  herring,  to  the 
States.    Mr.  Miriam  was  the  principal  in  the  firm. 

Q.  They  did  not  f  ud  it  successful  t— A.  They  did  not  soooeed,  atsU 
events;  they  only  continued  operations  dnring  three  years. 

Q.  We  understand  that  yoo  ship  fish  in  a  dried  and  hard  state  to 
foreign  markets  t-^A.  We  da 

Q.  And  where  do  you  ship  the  green  and  large  fish  t — ^A.  To  Quebec 
and  Montreal. 

Q.  You  find  thisprofiUblet— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  best  market  for  these  fish  t — ^A.  Yes,  for  that  quah^  of 
fish.    We  do  so  year  after  year. 

Q.  Yon  have  continuously  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  American 
market  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  find  that  the  places  you  mention  are  the  beat  market  for 
your  fish  ? — ^A.  Yes,  for  green  and  pickled  fish.  We  send  the  large 
table  fish  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Q.  These  are  large  and  green  fish  such  as  the  Amerieana  oateh  sod 
use? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Canadian  vessel  fishing  in  Amerioan  wa- 
ters!— A.  No. 

Q.  Was  the  sending  to  the  States  of  the  two  cargoes  of  which  you 
have  spoken  a  profitable  enterprise  t — A.  No.  I  have  heard  the  ageDt 
of  these  firms  say  that  it  did  not  pay,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  did 
not  make  any  further  shipments  to  that  markeU 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  into  business  on  the  south  side  of  the  Biver 
St.  Lawrence  f — A.  In  1856. 

Q.  You  entered  into  business  as  a  dealer  in  fish  there  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  dealt  in  mackerel,  did  you  not  t — A.  Yes.  When  fish- 
ing we  used  to  seine  for  mackerel  on  the  coast  when  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  for  doing  so. 

Q.  Yon  had  an  abundance  of  mackerel  on  your  coast f — ^Ai  Yes;  they 
were  very  abundant. 

Q.  And  you  could  always  catch  all  you  wanted  with  seines  t — A.  No; 
we  could  not — not  as  much  as  we  wanted. 

Q.  But  as  much  as  you  could  find  a  market  or  use  fort — ^A.  I  have 
seined  as  much  as  50  barrels  at  one  haul  of  the  seine. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  mackerel  which  you  caught  on  the  north 
coast  f^ — A.  We  sent  them  to  Montreal,  which  was  our  market  for  them. 

Q.  In  what  state  did  you  send  them  there  t — A.  In  the  round  state 
and  salted.  They  were  not  split  up  the  back  after  the  manner  of  the 
Americans.  The  belly  of  the  fish  was  left  open  and  they  were  filled 
with  salt  and  packed  in  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  mackerel  for  bait  t — A.  O,  yes ;  we  used  them 
for  bait  when  we  had  no  other  bait. 

Q.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  there  no  other  baitt    You  have  m^- 
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tioned  some  six  kinds  snitable  for  ood*flshiDgf— A.  Tes. 

Q.  Doring  what  period  do  joa  get  noUiiug  save  mackerel  for  baitt— 
A.  Daring  Aagast ;  bait  is  then  aoaroe.  When  the  mackerel  are  most 
plentifa)  it  would  seem  as  if  they  drive  away  all  other  bait. 

Q.  At  all  events  other  bait  does  then  disappear  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  time  when  yon  use  yoar  seine  most  actively  t — A. 
Ja»t  so. 

Q.  Did  it  orcnr  to  yon  that  by  doing  so,  yon  were  diminishing  the 
amonnt  of  bait  for  the  taking  of  cod  t — A.  No ;  it  did  not  appear  so  to  ns. 

Q.  Ton  did  not  think  of  itY — A.  The  quantity  which  we  took  with 
the  means  we  had  did  not  seem  to  have  such  an  effect. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  seining  of  mackerel  does  sensibly  diminish 
the  amount  procurable  for  bait  T — A.  When  seining  is  carried  on  to  ex- 
cess, of  course  it  would  hav«  such  an  effect. 

Q.  Has  it  ever,  to  your  knowledge,  been  carried  on  to  excess  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Biver  St.  Lawrence  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  such  is 
the  case,  to  my  own  personal  knowledge,  but  I  have  heard  that  it  has 
been  done. 

Q.  I  nnderstood  yon  to  say  that  the  catch  of  mackerel  had  caused  a 
great  diminution  in  the  supply  of  bait  for  cod,  and  that  the  quantity 
caught  was  an  evil  and  an  injury ;  do  you  mean  to  say  so  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  now  say  that  the  amonnt  of  mackerel  caught  has  been  snffl- 
oient  to  diminish  sensibly  the  supply  of  bait  for  codfish  f — ^A.  This  is 
the  case,  of  course. 

Q.  In  one  sense  that  is  true.  Every  mackerel  taken  makes  one  less 
in  the  ocean ;  do  you  think  much  of  that  aspect  of  the  matter  t-^A* 
Well,  no ;  I  suppose  not. 

Q.  You  said  that  mackerel  were  not  caught  along  the  north  shore  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  cause  any  particular  inconvenience  with  regard 
to  the  finding  of  bait  t — A.  The  fact  that  we  confined  ourselves  to  one 
cove  or  two  on  each  side  of  ns  makes  that  tme. 

Q.  Have  you  been  at  Seven  Islands  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  complaints  from  cod-fishermen  there  that  they 
conld  not  get  mackerel  for  bait  f— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  it  could  not  be  found  t — A.  They  said  that  they  conld  not 
get  it 

Q.  There  was  enongb  mackerel  everywhere ;  there  was  an  abundance 
of  them  ;  and  you  have  seen  them  extending  for  miles  in  the  water  t— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  could  they  not  be  got ;  you  say  there  are  plenty  of  mackerel  f-^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  trouble  then ;  had  you  not  better  alter  that  state- 
ment f— A.  Which  part  of  the  statement  t 

Q.  That  there  was  such  a  diminution  of  the  mackerel  as  to  cause  a 
sensible  injury  to  the  cod-fishery ;  do  you  not  merely  mean  to  say  that 
there  might  be  mackerel  enough  seined  in  certain  localities  as  to  create 
SQch  a  diminution  for  a  time ;  did  you  mean  anything  more  than  that  t — 
A.  Well,  on  our  coast  of  Oasp6  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  the  north  side  of  the  river.  What  do  yon  mean 
then,  that  there  might  be  such  over-fishing  for  mackerel  as  to  cause  a 
temporary  diminution  in  the  amount  of  bait  obtainable  in  certain  places 
at  certain  times  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  are  mackerel  enough  on  that  coast  to  catch  all  the  cod 
on  the  coast  t — A.  That  is  not  exactly  the  case. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  more  than  that  there  might  be  such  over-fishing  for 
and  such  an  over-catch  of  mackerel  as  to  cause  a  diminution  of  the 
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mackerel  bait, which  can  be  obtained  at  certain  places  in  certain  times  f~ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  what  yon  mean  to  say  t — A.  Ye& 

Q.  Did  yen  ever  sell  clams  to  the  Americans  f — ^A*  Ko. 

Q«  Have  yonr  people  ever  done  so  t-^-A.  I  have  heard  of  onr  peopk 
selling  them  clams. 

Q.  When  did  yon  change  your  residence  firom  the  north  to  the  aoath 
shore  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  T — A.  In  1873. 

Q.  Since  1873  have  you  had  any  personal  knowledge,  fh>m  personal 
observation,  of  the  state  of  the  fishery  on  the  north  coast  f — A  No. 

Q.  Since  yon  have  been  on  the  south  shore,  in  Oaspe,  or  in  that 
neighborhood,  have  yon  found  the  people  there  engaged  in  catching 
cod  ! — A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  And  not  mackerel  f — ^A.  They  do  catch  mackerel. 

Q.  But  not  to  a  great  extent  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  having  counted  eighty  American  vessels  in 
one  day  alone,  in  what  year  did  you  do  so  t — A.  I  am  not  aware  of 
having  said  so. 

Q.  What  did  you  state  on  the  subject  of  counting  eighty  f — A  I  am 
not  aware  of  having  said  that. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  count  as  many  t — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that! — ^A.  It  was  during  the  Beciprocity 
Treaty,  and  during  the  time  when  the  cruisers  were  out.  That  was  the 
time  when  the  Americans  were  most  numerous  on  our  coast. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  left  the  north  side  of  the  river  Saint  Law- 
rence f — A.  Yea ;  and  also  before  I  left  the  south  for  the  north  shore, 
during  the  Beciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  You  left  there  in  1853 1— A.  It  was  in  1856.  I  then  had  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  the  American  vessels. 

Q.  Then  jour  counting  was  done  before  you  went  to  the  north  side  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  while  on  the  north  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  south  shore  in  1875  and  1876 1 — ^A.  I  was  there 
in  1874  and  1875. 

Q.  In  the  report  of  the  Comnussion  of  Fisheries  it  is  stated,  on  page 
164,  that-     . 

From  all  acooante  there  appears  to  have  been  a  large  quantity  of  mackerel  in  Qwsf^ 
Bay  aboot  the  end  of  Jaly  and  the  beginning  of  August ;  but  owing  to  the  great  beati 
they  woold  not  bite.  Very  few  were  caught,  and  the  fish  soon  disappeared.  Soms 
fishermen  claim  that  the  steamers  passing  along  the  Gasp^  Bay  shores  frighten  ths 
mackerel. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  the  maekerel  are  so  frightened  t — ^A.  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  is  the  case. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  it,  have  you  nott — A.  Yes;  though  I  do  not 
believe  it.  I  think  that  something  else  besides  the  steamers  frigfateDS 
away  the  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  reason  why  so  few  were  caught  that  year 
was  that  they  would  not  bite,  or  was  it  because  there  were  not  enough 
of  them  t— A.  Well,  it  is  very  likely  that  they  would  not  bite.  That  is 
the  case  with  codfish,  you  know.  Very  often  they  are  plentiful  on  the 
Ashing  grounds  in  s^^oal  water.  I  have  seen  them  as  thick  as  two  feet 
in  depth  on  the  bottom,  and  on  trying  to  catch  them  with  the  hook  and 
line  they  would  not  touch  the  bait. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  hot  it  was  down  there! — A.  They  would  not 
touch  the  bait  at  all,  though  they  were  as  pientitul  as  they  ooold  be 
One  could  not  even  see  the  bottom  in  two  fathoms  of  water  for  them. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  it  was  the  heat  which  prevented  them  fh>m  biting t — 
A.  I  could  not  say.  There  are  certain  hoars  in  the  day  when  they  will 
bite,  and  certain  hours  when  they  will  not  bite ;  and  one  thing  they  did 
was,  the  moment  they  saw  the  bait  coming  down  to  them,  they  would 
aotaally  smell  it,  and  turning  round  just  give  it  a  clip  with  tl^ir  tail, 
and  then  go  down  and  eat  the  bait  after  it  was  off  the  hook.  I  have 
seen  that  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  would  never  have  believed  such  a 
thing  to  be  possible  if  I  had  not  witnessed  it ;  though  a  few  hours  after- 
wards they  would  bite  ravenously. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  time  or  hour  when  they  took  their  bite  t — ^A.  I 
snppose  not  It  was  either  before  or  after  dinner,  I  suspect  When  the 
codfish  strike  on  the  shore,  it  is  just  like  a  gale  of  wind  on  the  water ; 
yoa  see  nothing  but  the  tails  of  the  fish  above  the  water.  Such  was  the 
case  in  Sheldrake  Bay.  They  come  there  playing  with  the  lantz,  and 
the  water,  as  it  were,  resembles  a  pot  when  boiling. 

Q.  Do  the  people  of  Anticosti  sell  fish  in  the  American  market,  or 
have  they  done  so  t — ^A.  They  are  generally  dealers  of  the  merchants  on 
the  coast  of  Oasp6. 

Q.  They  sell  to  the  merchants  there  t — ^A.  Yes.  and  ship  to  Quebec. 

Q.  There  is  not  capital  or  enterprise  enough  among  the  mercantile 
boases  on  Anticosti  to  nndertake  the  foreign  trade t — ^A.  There  is;  the 
merchants  of  the  Oasp6  coast  have  establishments  there  all  along  the 
Borth  shore. 

Q.  What  fishery  do  they  mostly  prosecnte  t — ^A.  The  cod-fishery. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  them  t — A.  Dry  them  and  ship  them  to 
Brazil,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

Q.  In  the  same  way  as  your  houses  do  t — ^A.  These  are  oar  houses 
who  have  these  establishments  on  the  Island  of  Anticosti ;  a  number 
of  schooners  from  Oasp6  also  fish  for  Oasp6  firms  there,  fishing  daring 
the  summer  and  bringing  their  fish  over  to  Oasp6  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Do  your  people  catch  halibut  on  the  Anticosti  coast  t«— A.  They 
do  not  especially  fish  there  for  halibut 

Q.  They  only  do  so  accidentally  t — ^A.  Yes,  at  present,  because  they 
are  now  very  scarce. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  mackerel  fishing  was  on  the  jshores  of  Anti- 
costi daring  the  seasons  of  1875  and  '76 1— A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  heard  it  said  that  no  mackerel  were  seeu  near  that 
coast  during  the  season  of  1875?^ — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  In  order  to  send  your  fish  to  foreign  markets — ^European  and 
South  American — ^you  thoroughly  dry  them  and  you  send  them  to  Que- 
bec and  Montreal  in  as  fresh  a  state  as  is  possible! — A.  We  send  them 
to  the  latter  places  in  the  salt  and  pickled  state. 

Q.  And  not  dried  t — A.  We  do  send  them  dried ;  we  dry  the  large 
table  fish  and  send  them  to  Montreal. 

Q.  But  not  so  hardly  dried  as  for  tropical  voyages  t — A  No.  We 
generally  ship  these  large  fish  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  the  fall. 

Q.  They  are  not  shipped  there  to  be  sent  to  foreign  markets  t — A.  No. 

Q.  They  are  for  home  consumption  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  that  these  markets  are  sufficient  for  the  amount  which 
yoa  catch  and  prepare,  in  addition  to  what  you  send  to  West  Indies  and 
Europe  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  present  t — ^Y.  Yes.  Those  fish  go  throughout  the  Dominion  to 
the  westward 

Q.  So  you  have  no  occasion  at  present,  you  think,  to  find  a  farther 
market  for  the  same  kind  of  fish  t — A.  If  wecoald  find  a  better  market 
of  course  we  would  take  advantage  of  it 

Q.  But  yon  think  that  these  places  furnish  at  present  market  enough 
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for  the  amoant  of  fish  that  yoa  now  cateh ;  yoa  said  yoa  sent  all  the 
flah  yoa  oare  in  the  way  yoa  mentioned  to  Qaebeo  and  Montreal  T— A. 
We  send  only  a  certain  portion  of  oar  fish  to  Montreal.  Quebec  and 
Montreal  would  not,  of  oourse,  be  a  sufficient  market  for  the  whole  of 
our  catch.  The  fish  we  send  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  are  fish  which  we 
cannot  send  anywhere  else;  for  this  reason,  that  these  are  fish  eaoglit 
late  in  the  £a11,  and  consequently  they  cannot  be  cored  properly  for 
foreign  markets. 

Q.  When  do  you  cure  your  codfish  for  the  Baropeaii,  West  Indiao, 
and  southern  markets  t — A.  We  so  cure  them  nntil  the  latter  eod  of 
September.  Fish  caught  nntil  then  can  be  cared  for  the  foreign  markets, 
but  after  that  they  cannot.  There  is  not  afterwiwds  sufficient  time  for 
curing  for  such  shipping  purposes. 

Q.  For  the  fish  caught  afterwards  yon  wish  to  find  a  market  nearer 
home  t — ^A.  Just  so. 

Q.  You  say  that  two  merchants  sent  cargoes  of  that  sort  of  fish  to  the 
United  States  t — A.  The  fish  they  sent,  I  think,  were  chiefly  herring. 

Q.  Did  they  try  cod  f — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  experiment  made  with  regard  to  sending  cod 
into  the  American  market  from  your  shores  t — A.  I  know  positively 
that  Mr.  Miriam,  of  the  American  firm,  sent  codfish  there. 

Q.  But  I  mean  by  yoarselves  f — ^A.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  oar 
folks  did  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Miriam  was  on  the  coast  for  three  years  t — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  he  not  dealing  in  the 'American  market  t — A^  O,  yes. 

Q.  Was  it  not  generally  known  among  the  people  of  Oasp^,  and  (rf 
that  neighborhood,  that  he  was  sending  «)dfish  into  the  American  mar- 
ket f — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Oan  yoa  account  for  any  well-informed  merchant  there  being  un- 
aware of  it  t — A.  They  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact. 

Q.  And  they  knew  that  these  fish  were  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
yoa  prepare  them  for  Quebec  and  Montreal  t — ^A.  Just  so. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  There  was  another  company  in  Bonaventure,  was  there  notf— A 
That  is  the  same  company. 

Q.  Did  they  cure  the  fish  for  the  Americans  as  they  did  for  the  soath- 
em  market  t — ^A.  They  cured  them  for  the  American  as  we  care  them 
for  the  Montreal  market.  They  generally  bought  their  fish  firom  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Dana: 

Q.  Were  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  fish- 
ery in  the  Labrador  regions  is  carried  on  down  to  Blanc  Sablon  f^A  I 
believe  so ;  I  have  carried  on  the  fishery  there  mysdf. 

Q.  In  the  same  way,  substantially,  as  has  been  described  t — A.  Yes; 
it  is  our  fishermen  firom  Oasp6  who  go  down  there. 

Q.  And  year  dealers  and  your  merchants  in  the  same  way  as  has  been 
mentioned  ! — A.  Yes.  They  have  establishments  and  keep  a  number  of 
boats  there,  in  the  same  way  as  at  Oasp6  and  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleais. 

Q.  On  page  83  of  the  fisheries  report  for  1876  appears  the  following 
statement : 

The  fean  entertained  daring  the  tall  of  1875  regarding  the  probable  triale  to  which 
the  ereateet  part  of  the  population  of  the  north  ooast  would  be  exposed,  eapeeially  that 
of  Jroint  dee  Moots  and  Mingan,  on  acconnt  of  the  total  failnre  of  the  fishefy  dniing 
the  season  of  1^5,  were  unfortunately  but  too  well  resized,  and  no  one  ean  form  tn 
idea  of  the  hardships  and  suflEerinss  whioh  these  poor  fishermen  had  to  bear  ttom  ths 
month  of  November  to  the  15th  of  July  last. 

This  was  in  1876 1— A.  I  suppose  so. 
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Q.  Is  that  oorreot  f — ^A.  I  think  it  is  rather  exagiperated.  If  that  had 
been  the  case  I  think  that  I  shoald  have  heard  somdthing  al>ont  it 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  hear  anything  abont  it  f — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q«  Yon  never  heard  of  there  being  great  want  and  suffering  and  hard- 
ship experienced  as  described  t — A.  No.  He  speaks  of  Miugan,  but 
that,  you  see,  is  not  a  fishing  station  at  all.  This  misery  and  suffering 
must  have  taken  place  among  the  Indians  at  Mingan,  because  Mingan 
is  a  station  of  the  honorable  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Q.  How  is  it  at  Point  des  Mouts  f — A.  Point  des  Monts  is  not  a  fish- 
ing station  at  all.    This  is  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Q.  Was  there  no  suffering  on  the  north  coast  in  1875  and  1876 T — A.  1 
am  not  aware  that  I  ever  heard  anything  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  The  report  continues : 

It  was  really  a  painfal  sight  to  behold  these  men,  women,  and  children,  with  ghastly 
faces  and  emaciated  bodies.  , 

Witness.  I  think  that  Commandant  Lavoie  exaggerates  there. 
Mr.  Dana.  The  report  further  states : 

This  poor  popnlation  received  no  assistance  from  the  provincial  government,  and,  as  I 
stated  in  my  last  report,  there  was  no  locality  which  deserved  it  more.  Several  fami- 
lies from  MoisiCi  Ste.  Margaerite,  and  Seven  Islands  never  saw  as  much  as  a  thimblefal 
of  flour  for  sex  en  weeks^  and  were  compelled  to  satisfy  their  hvnger  with  boiled  clams, 
painfnlly  torn  from  the  ice. 

WiTNKSS.  That  was  either  in  the  winter  or  spring. 
Mr.  Dana.  The  report  states  it  was  from  November  to  July.    It  fur- 
ther says: 

These  famUies  had  therefore  reached  the  last  degree  of  exhanstkm  when  the  first 
•obooner  arrived  with  provisions. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  vessel  that  arrived  with  provisions  t — A.  That 
would  refer  to  a  schooner  from  Quebec. 

Q.  Did  she  come  from  there  T — A.  That  was  likely  the  case. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  the  case  t — A.  I  suppose  it  was.  The 
first  vessels  that  reach  that  coast  in  the  spring  are  fiom  Quebec. 

Mr.  Dana.  The  report  continues : 

At  this  supreme  moment,  when  despair,  increased  by  hunger,  was  oo  the  point  of 
taking  hold  of  parents  who  eonld  no  longer  procure  their  own  food  and  that  for 
their  children,  there  were  found  inhuman  merchants  who  were  still  cruel  enough  tB 
speculate  upon  this  distress  and  suffering.  They  were  not  ashamed  to  sell,  by  the  weight 
of  gold,  the  mouthful  of  bread  to  these  poor  people  who  claimed  assistance  in  their 
pressing  need.  One  of  these  merchants  sold  barley  flour  |8  a  barrel ;  another  was  not 
asbamM  to  ^ve  93  for  the  skin  of  a  silver  fox  worth  fifty.  During  the  month  of  July 
the  position  of  that  population  had  not  improved,  owing  to  the  total  failure  of  the 
cod-fishery. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  that  there  was  then  a  total  failore  of  the  cod- 
fishery  t — A.  No ;  I  do  not  suppose  that  those  people  were  fishermen  at 
all.  The  writer  evidently  refers  to  the  people  who  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Moisie  Iron  Gompany.  This  company  fkiled,  I  believe, 
in  1&76,  and  those  people  had  evidently  been  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Q.  They  are  all  at  the  service  of  some  large  merchants  t— A*  Bnt  this 
was  an  iron  company  and  not  a  Ashing  concern  at  all.  I  think  they 
failed  in  1875. 

Mr.  DAif  A.  The  report  further  states : 

And  when  I  visited  Aeven  Islands  and  Sto.  Ifargnerite,  thers  were  neither  flour, 
meat,  fish,  nor  eredit  with  merchants.  I  found  these  poor  people  in  snoh  a  state  of 
deatitutlon,  that  I  took  upon  myself  to  asblst  aboat  a  doaen  of  them  o«t  of  our  own 
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$tock  of  proyisiQDB.  Am  most  of  these  families  hailed  from  MaKdalen  TwtiiiNii,  I  tdfM 
them  to  retam  amoDgBt  their  people.  I  promised,  on  leaving  tiiem,  to  engage  their 
friends  to  send  a  yessel  to  fetch  them  back,  which  I  easily  sncceeded  in  doing;  and  a 
few  weeks  afterward,  most  of  the  coloov  which  migrated  to  Seven  Islands  had  !•> 
tnmed  to  Magdalen  Islands,  where  it  will  be  a  standing  lesson  against  any  fotsn 
attempt  at  emigration.  In  the  other  divisions  of  the  north  coast,  sneh  as  ihoie  «( 
Mingan  and  Bonne  Esperanoe,  the  few  barrels  of  floor  which  were  distributed  by  tba 
provincial  government  prevented  such  distress  as  that  which  was  noticed  at  Seven 
Islands  and  Ste.  Margnerite ;  still  the  arrival  of  the  first  traders  was  anxiously  looked 
for.  The  failure  of  the  fishery  dnring  the  first  months  was  not  very  eneonraging,  bat 
things  fortunately  improved  toward  the  end  of  the  season^  and  fiahinggave  veryntis- 
factory  results. 

Witness.  The  cod-fishery  never  fails. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  such  a  failure  is  at  any  time  likely  1 — A.  No,  it  is 
not  as  long  as  there  is  bait  with  which  to  catch  the  cod.  It  is  a  fish  that 
xeprodaoes  immensely — immensely. 

Q.  YoQ  do  not  tbin^  that  there  is  any  real  danger  arising  from  tiie 
nse  of  the  new  method  for  catching  cod  f — A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
these  new  methods.    To  which  do  you  refer  t 

Q.  I  allude  to  some  other  way  of  catching  them  than  with  the  hook. 
Do  they  fish  for  cod  with  seines? — A.  They  do  on  the  north  shore  when 
the  fish  come  in  shore  plentifully. 

Q.  Taking  all  the  seining  and  all  the  trawling  which  you  and  the 
Americans  have  done,  do  you  think  that  this  threatens  any  real  peril 
to  the  cod-ftshery  of  the  North  American  Ocean  t — A.  No,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  real  peril  is  to  be  apprehended.  Of  course  the  number  of  fish- 
Brmen  increases  every  year,  and  the  fish  require  to  increase  as  well, 
because  the  population  on  the  fishing  coasts  is  increasing ;  and  tbeo 
from  year  to  year  of  course  the  nnm  W  of  l>oats  increases,  while  on  oar 
Oasp^  shore  the  fishing  is  beyond  question  the  backbone  of  the  ooontry ; 
that  i^  to  say,  it  is  to  be  mainly  depended  upon  for  the  support  of  the 
people,  because  agriculture  is  not  very  much  developed  there,  I  am 
8on^  to  say,  and  this  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  country,  though  it  is 
jQOt,  rightly  speaking,  an  agricultural  country.  The  wiuter  is  too  long 
and  the  summer  too  short  for  that. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe: 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  destitution  referred  to  in  the  re- 
port read  arose  from  the  failure  of  iron  works  f — A.  Tes,  I  can  prove 
that,  because  this  took  place  at  Moisie  at  the  same  time.  At  the  same 
time  I  think  that  the  report  in  question  is  exaggerated.  This  is  mj 
candid  opinion. 

'    Q.  If  I  understood  Mr.  Dana's  question  it  related  to  destitution  among 
fishermen  f — A.  I  understood  it  so. 

Q.  And  when  Mr.  Dana  continued  to  read  from  the  report  you  sug- 
gested that  this  destitution  was  among  the  miners  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  company  you  mentioned  t — A.  Yes. 
.    Q.  Was  the  Moisie  Iron  Company  an  English  company  t — A.  No,  it 
was  a  Canadian  company.    Molson,  of  Montreal,  was  prominently  oon- 
nected  with  it. 

Q.  Did  this  company  fail  owing  the  men  large  amounts  t — ^A.  That  is 
a  question  which  I  cauQOt  answer. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  it  t — A.  I  heard  that  the  company  failed, 
and  that  in  consequence  a  great  deal  of  misery  was  entailed,  boGaose 
the  employes  numbered  some  500  or  600  men. 

Q.  But  the  cod-fishery  never  fails  f — A.  No. 

Q.  And.  it  never  haA  failed  !— A.  The  last  sentence  of  the  report  read 
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will  GODYince  yoa  of  that,  when  he  says  that  at  a  certain  time  the  fish- 
ing had  improved,  and  that  things  were  or  would  be  ail  right  again. 
Mr.  Weathbbbb.  The  report  continues : 

There  majjr  be  a  falliDg  off  in  certain  kinds  of  fishines,  bnt  those  npon  which  the  fish- 
ermen of  this  division  mostly  depend,  each  as  cod  ana  salmon  fishing,  were  very  satis- 
factory, as  well  with  regard  to  tne  yield  as  to  the  value. 

Mr.  Dana.  That  was  during  the  season  of  1875 — ^that  is,  the  next 
year. 
Mr.  Wbathbbbb.  At  the  outset  this  remark  is  made: 

On  account  of  the  total  failure  of  the  fishery  during  the  season  of  1875. 

WiTNBSS.  That  never  took  place  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  And  as  parts  where  such  total  failure  occurred,  special  reference 
is  made  to  Point  des  Monts  and  Mingan  t — ^A.  They  are  not  fishing- 
stations. 

Q.  Mingan  is  an  Indian  settlement  t — A.  Yes,  the  only  residents  of 
the  place  are  Indians  employed  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Q.  I  believe  that  the  gentleman  who  writes  this  report  had  not  much 
experience  in  this  business  f — A.  That  report  must  contain  a  great  deal 
of  exaggeration.  I  am  not  aware  of  there  ever  having  been  such  dis- 
tress as  is  there  mentioned.  If  this  had  ever  occurred,  I  would  cer- 
tainly have  heard  something  about  it. 

No.  41. 

Louis  Boy,  of  Gape  Ohatte,  Oasp6,  fish  merchant,  formerly  fisher? 
man,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  f — Answer.  Sixty -nine. 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  fished  f — A.  Yes.  I  have  been  a  fisherman  myself 
for  about  fifteen  years. 

Q.  When  you  were  young  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  afterwards  t — A.  I  traded  with  the  fishermen. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  trade  f    Did  you  trade  in  fish  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  coast  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  are  you  acquainted 
with  t — A.  From  Cape  Chatte  to  Gape  Oasp^. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  between  those  points  t — A.  About  140  miles. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  south  coast  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  north  coast  t — A.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  north  coast,  but  am  not  so  familiar  with  it  as  with  the 
south  coast. 

Q.  What  extent  of  coast  on  the  north  side  do  yon  know  t — ^A.  About 
160  miles. 

Q.  That  would  make  a  length  of  three  hundred  miles  of  the  river  coast 
that  you  are  acquainted  with  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  that  the  Americans  have  been  fishing  on 
that  part  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  f — A.  O,  yes.  l!hey  have  fished 
near  my  place  very  often. 

Q.  When  did  they  begin  to  fish  on  that  part  of  the  river  T~A.  About 
1864. 

Q.  The  time  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Until  then  you  had  never  seen  much  of  them  t — A.  O,  yes.  I 
saw  many  during  the  ten  years  previous  to  that. 

Q.  But  they  came  in  large  numbers  after  that  datet — ^A.  Yes;  they 
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came  in  large  nambers  for  about  six  or  fleven  years*  Bot  after  that 
tbey  came  in  less  nambers. 

Q.  Yon  mean  daring  the  last  years  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  time  they  were  frequenting  that  part  of  the  river,  how  many 
sails  have  you  any  knowledge  of  as  visiting  the  coast  t — A.  From  Gape 
Oasp^  to  Cape  Ghatte  t 

Q.  Yes,  and  on  the  north  shore  also. — A.  Aboat  250  or  300  sails. 

Q.  Schooners  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  tonnage  t — A.  About  70  or  80  tons. 

Q.  That  is  the  average  f — A.  Yes.  There  would  be  some  50  tons  and 
some  120. 

Q.  You  say  that  many  visited  during  one  season  I — A.  From  spring 
to  fallf    O,  yes. 

Q.  After  the  Treaty  of  Reciprocity  f — A.  Not  so  much. 

Q.  You  mean  not  so  much  after  the  treaty  was  terminated  T^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  during  its  existence  t — A.  Weil,  about  the  nnmlier  I  hare 
stated. 

Q.  Were  tbey  fishing  for  fish  to  trade  with  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  was  itt— A.  God. 

Q.  Where  was  that  cod  caught  f — A.  Do  you  mean  what  distance  from 
the  shore  t 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Within  three  miles. 

Q.  Well,  out  of  those  300  miles  you  have  spoken  of  where  could  cod 
be  fished  for  out  off  the  coast  f — A.  Well,  for  about  15  or  20  miles  of  the 
north  shore.  On  the  south  shore  there  are  none  at  all  outside.  Yoa 
can't  catch  them  off  beyond  three  miles  of  the  south  shore. 

Q.  Where  are  those  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  t — A.  From  Mingao. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  catch  that  one  of  those  schooners 
would  take,  neither  the  largest  nor  the  smallest  t  Take  an  average.— 
A.  About  between  500  and  600  barrels,  each  vessel. 

Q.  For  the  whole  season  T — A.  Yes ;  because  some  of  them  made  two 
trips  and  some  three. 

Q.  Well,  then  they  would  not  take  500  or  600  barrels  each  trip  T — A 
No.  no ;  I  mean  for  the  whole  season. 

Q.  Is  the  cod  as  abundant  now  as  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  agot 
Do  you  get  as  much  f — A.  O,  yes,  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  do  you  use  to  take  cod  T — ^A.  Well,  we  use  cap- 
lin,  herring,  and  sometimes  mackerel — launce. 

Q.  Squid!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  that  bait  taken  t — A.  Very  close  to  the  shore — within  a 
mile. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  is  required  to  fish  for  cod  f — ^A.  The  kind  I  have 
said. 

Q.  But  can  you  use  salt  bait  t — A.  O,  sometimes  we  use  it,  but  we 
don't  do  much  with  it.    It  is  a  very  poor  bait. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  mackerel,  is  that  the  fish  for  which  the  Amerieaos 
were  fishing  on  that  part  of  the  river  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  the  mackerel  taken  generally  T — A.  It  is  within  three 
miles,  because  always  the  fat  mackerel  is  inside  of  a  mile— close  by. 

Q.  Well,  from  the  knowledge  you  have  of  the  locality,  do  yon  think 
you  would  see  many  American  schooners  if  they  were  prevented  fitim 
fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  it  be  profitable  for  them  f — A.  They  cannot  do  it.  They 
would  not  come,  because  they  would  not  catch  enough  to  pay  expenses. 
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Q«  Are  many  of  your  people  denoted  to  fishing  T — A.  Yes }  every  one 
fishes.    They  mast. 

Q.  Is  it  only  for  their  own  use,  or  to  trade  with  f — ^A.  To  trade  as 
well. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  what  quantity  of  fish  is  taken  by  the  Canadians 
in  that  part  of  the  river f — A.  O,  yes;  I  have  a  memorandam  here.  I 
calculate  that  the  catch  of  codfish  from  Gape  Ohatte  to  Gape  Gasp6 , 
along  the  coast,  is  about  220,000  quintals  of  dry  fish,  valued  at  $4.50  a 
quintal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  much  of  that  is  ei  ported  to  the  United  States  T-— 
A.  Xot  at  all ;  not  any. 

Q.  As  to  mackerel,  you  can't  say  f — A.  No.  Do  you  not  want  to  know 
what  quantity  is  sent  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  f 

Q.  Yes.  Is  that  in  addition  to  what  you  have  already  given  f — A.  No ; 
that  forms  a  part.  The  quantity  of  green  fish  that  we  send  is  about 
26,000  barrels  a  year,  and  the  quantity  of  large  green  fish  in  draft  is 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  quintals.  Tbe  large  table-fish,  dried 
fish,  amounts  to  about  9,000  quintals.  -  9^      %4ii4 

Q.  Well,  altof^ether,  it  makes,  you  say,  a  quantity  of  -^ —  . — A.  I  have 
not  reckoned. 

Q.  But  then  this  is  exclusive  of  the  quantity  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries f — A.  Yes ;  to  be  sure. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  Ganadian  going  to  fish  in  American 
waters  ? — A.  No ;  I  am  sure  none  go  there. 

No.  42. 

Monday,  Augwt  27, 1877. 
TheGouference  met. 

John  P.  Taylor,  of  Isaacs  Harbor,  in  the  county  of  Guysborough, 
N.  S.,  fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  What  has  been  your  occupation  9 — Answer.  A  fisherman 
for  the  last  forty  years  nearly,  with  the  exception  of  4  or  5  years,  latterly, 
that  I  have  been  deputy  gold  commissioner. 

Q.  During  these  40  years  yon  have  fished  in  vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  own  T^  A.  Yes ;  I  was  part  owner. 

Q.  Where,  during  the  time  you  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  did  you 
chiefly  fish  f — A.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  principally. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fisheries  did  you  prosecute  1 — A.  At  some  seasons 
the  mackerel  and  at  others  the  cod  fishing. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  the  same  year,  that  you  prosecuted  these  different 
kinds  of  fishing  f — A.  Yes;  in  the  same  year.  Generally  in  the  spring 
voyage  I  would  go  for  codfish. 

Q.  Where  would  yon  go  on  your  cod  fishing  voyage  T  What  part  of 
the  Gulf  f — A.  I  would  fish  on  the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  on 
Bradley  and  Oliphant  Banks,  and  as  far  down  as  Gasp^  and  Bonaven- 
tare. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  inshore  for  codfish  f — A.  No ;  I  fished  at  a  distance, 
10  or  15  miles. 

Q.  On  the  Banks  chiefly  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Off  Bonaventure  there  were 
fish  in  about  45  fathoms  of  water  always.  There  were  no  special  banks 
there.  It  was  a  fishing  ground  in  45  fathoms  of  water.  Besides  that  I 
have  alwa^'s  fished  on  some  of  the  Banks. 

52  F 
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Q.  What  time  of  the  year  would  yea  get  thiongh    year  spring 
voyage  f — A.  Id  June.    About  the  last  of  June  we  would  get  through. 
Q.  And  then  you  would  commence  mackerel  fishing,  would  you  T^A. 
Yep. 

Q.  Where  did  you  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishing  f — A.  On  the  north 
side  of  Prince  Edwa^  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Bay  Chalenrs,  aboot 
Point  Miscou,  and  on  the  north  side  of  Gape  Breton,  from  Cheticampto 
Port  Hood. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  did  you  generally  take  your  mackerel 
catch  f — A.  From  two  miles  to  as  near  as  we  could  go  to  the  shore. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  scarcely  ever  caught  mackerel  outside 
of  two  miles  from  the  shore  f — A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  The  catch,  you  say,  in  fact  was  from  two  miles  to  within  as  doee 
as  you  could  get  to  the  ishore  f — A.  Tes ;  as  close  as  we  could  get  with- 
out grounding  the  vessel. 

Q.  Was  that  your  experience  during  all  your  voyages  for  mackerel, 
year  after  year  ! — A.  With  the  exception  of  one  year  that  was  my  ex- 
perience. 

Q.  What  year  was  the  exceptional  oueT — A.  I  could  not  point  cot 
exactly  the  date.  I  think  it  was  either  1850  or  1851.  The  mackerel 
that  year  were  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence,  that  is, 
the  principal  part  of  what  was  taken,  except  it  was  very  late  in  the  fall 

Q.  In  which  direction  from  Seven  Isles,  east  and  west  t — A.  Yes;  from 
Seven  Isles  both  east  and  west,  between  9  and  10  miles  off. 

Q.  Was  this  your  own  catch  f — A.  Yes ;  and  of  the  fleet  that  was  with 
me  principally. 

Q.  How  many  were  with  youT — A.  About  150  or  200  sail. 

Q.  American  vessels  f — A.  Not  all.  There  was  about  five  or  six  Nova 
Scotia  vessels,  I  think. 

Q.  All  the  rest  of  the  vessels  were  Americans  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  that  year  was  an  exceptional  one  along  this  sbore; 
you  did  not  take  these  close  inshore  f — A.  Ko;  we  fished  them  within 
9  or  10  miles  of  the  land  on  that  shore. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  within  10  miles  and  beyond  3  miles  T — A.  Yes ;  it 
was  more  than  three  miles  out,  perhaps  9  or  10  miles.  That  was  what 
we  used  to  judge  ourselves. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  that  trip  f  Was  it  the  whole  season  f^A. 
No ;  about  three  weeks,  the  mackerel  lasted  there  that  season. 

Q.  Where  then  did  you  go  f — A.  The  next  catch  was  on  the  north  side 
of  Gape  Breton,  late  in  the  season — late  in  October.  About  the  IStb  of 
October  they  struck  in  there. 

Q.  Did  they  go  inshore  f — A.  Glose  in.  The  closer  you  could  get  the 
better. 

Q.  They  came  close  inshore  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  did  you  catch  that  time  you  went  to  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  f — A.  I  think  we  had  l:^  barrels. 

Q.  You  managed  to  get  that  in  three  weeks  t — A.  Yes ;  there  were 
nine  hands. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  on  the  shores  of  Gape  Breton  inshore  1— A. 
About  100  barrels ;  just  100  barrels. 

Q.  Then,  I  understand  that  all  the  years  you  have  been  fishing  joo 
never  succeeded  in  getting  them  outside  with  the  single  exception  of 
these  years,  1850  and  1851 1 — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  experience  after  40  years'  fishing  T — A.  Yes ;  from 
1840  to  1854  that  is  my  experience.    Since  that  I  have  been  in  the  bar 
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sereral  times,  not  mackerel  fishiDg  bnt  cod  fishing.   We  always  have  to 
go  inshore  for  bait,  once  or  twice. 

Q.  KoWy  in  all  yonr  experience,  from  what  yon  have  heard  or  from 
yonr  own  personal  experience,  did  yon  ever  know  of  mackerel  being 
taken  otherwise  than  inshore,  except  in  those  seasons  yon  have  spoken 
oft — A.  No;  I  never  knew  voyages  made  offshore,  except  that  one 
season. 

Q.  Daring  that  season  that  yon  say  yon  got  them  offshore,  do  yon 
know  of  yonr  own  knowledge  whether  there  was  any  caught  inshore  at 
the  same  time  that  yon  were  catching  offshore  T — A.  There  was  not. 
They  were  scarce.  There  was  a  few  taken  on  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  about  Fox  Biver  one  or  two  days,  but  it  was  very  few. 

Q.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  then  they  struck  inshore  T — ^A.  Yes ;  they 
struck  inshore  on  the  north  side  of  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  Such  another  year  as  that  you  never  knew  before  or  since  f — A. 
No ;  not  that  a  vessel  made  a  trip  entirely  offshore — ^a  full  trip — I  never 
knew  it. 

Q.  Will  yon  tell  me  would  it  be  possible,  from  your  experience  of 
mackerel  fishing,  for  it  to  be  successfully  carried  on,  either  by  Canadians 
or  Americans,  unless  they  had  the  right  to  fish  inshore  f — A.  No ;  they 
coald  not  carry  it  on  successfully.  They  could  not  carry  it  on  at  all, 
that  is  to  make  anything  out  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  cod  fishing,  is  it  possible  that  that  fish- 
ery could  be  carried  on  in  the  gulf  at  all,  unless  access  were  had  to  tlie 
shore  for  fresh  bait  f — A.  In  the  gulf  f  It  might  perhaps  be  carried  on 
in  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  You  can  get  bait  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
in  nets.  You  can  get  bait  enough  very  often  to  line-fish,  but  not  for 
trawling,  without  access  to  the  shores. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  it  in  nets  T — A.  They  sink  them  alongside  the 
vessel.  You  will  sometimes  get  pretty  good  hauls ;  sometimes  yon  will 
be  a  week  without  getting  any. 

Q.  Now  r  want  to  ask  you  whether  an^^  man  in  his  senses  would  send 
a  vessel  out  cod  fishing  upon  the  chance  of  getting  bait  out  in  the  gulf 
if  he  might  have  to  wait  for  a  week  f — A.  No ;  I  think  the  fishery  is 
not  carried  on  in  that  way. 

Q.  Well,  in  fact,  where  do  the  AmericBU  fishermen  get  bait  for  cod 
fishing  in  the  gulf  f — A.  They  will  run  inshore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  f — A.  Sometimes  as  close  as  they  can  get. 
Perhaps  closer  than  they  can  with  the  vessel.  They  will  go  in  boats  to 
get  it. 

Q.  Is  all  the  bait,  as  a  rule,  taken  within  two  miles  of  the  shore  f — A. 
Principally  all. 

Q.  Now,  without  that  privilege  could  the  Americans  succeesfully 
prosecute  cod  fishing  in  the  gulf  f — A.  Not  successfully,  sir.  No ;  they 
could  not.  Formerly  it  was  done  when  they  hand-lined  all  their  fish. 
When  they  canght  them  by  hand-lines  it  used  to  be  done.  They  used 
to  get  their  bait  alongside,  but  when  they  fish  in  trawls  they  can't  do  it 
at  alL  They  can't  get  bait  for  trawls  on  the  Banks,  on  any  of  the  Banks 
in  the  gulf. 

Q.  When  they  fished  with  hand-lines  didn't  they  come  inshore  T — A. 
Sometimes  they  came  inshore  and  sometimes  they  sunk  nets.  The  nets 
generally  sunk  to  the  bottom,  or  nearly  to  the  bottom. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  the  shore  f — A.  On  the  Banks  where  they 
were  riding. 

Q.  Formerly  they  could  do  that  T^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  risky  business  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  That  is  an  uncertain  basines  f — A.  Yes.  Yoa  might  stay  a  week 
and  get  none. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  yon  again  whether  any  person  would  prosecate  that 
fishery  if  that  precarious  means  were  the  only  means  of  getting  baitf— 
A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  prudent  man  would  f — A.  I  think  not 

Q.  Then,  in  fact,  unless  they  came  close  inshore  for  bait,  they  can  only 
get  a  precarious  supply  on  the  Banks  by  sinking  nets,  and  might  hare 
to  wait  a  week  without  gettingbait,  if  they  did  get  it  at  all.  Is  that  sof— 
A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  that  in  fact  to  a  prudent  man  it  is  abao- 
lutely  necessary  for  the  cod  fishing  in  the  gulf  that  he  must  have  access 
inshore  for  bait  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  since  the  Washington  Treaty  they  have  the  privilege,  as  yon 
are  aware,  of  transshipping  their  cargo,  landing  where  they  like,  aod 
sending  them  to  markets,  and  going  back  to  fish  again.  Is  that,  in  year 
judgment,  a  privilege  or  not  f — A.  It  is  a  privilege.  I  think,  certainly, 
it  is  a  privilege. 

Q.  A  man  can  make  two  trips,  two  voyages,  where  he  otherwise  eooM 
make  only  one  f — A.  By  landing  and  transshipping  he  can  land  in  24 
hours.  He  can  come  in  and  land  his  cargo  and  be  ready  to  go  on  the 
fishing-ground  again. 

Q.  It  is  a  valuable  privilege,  you  think  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Does  it  not  enable  a  vessel  to  go  back  at  once  in  the  height  of  the 
fishing  season  9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time,  if  they  had  to  go  back  to  the  home  port,  would  tbey 
probably  lose,  if  they  had  not  this  privilege  t — A.  It  takes  about  a  fort- 
night to  go  to  any  of  their  ports  pretty  much.  They  can't  be  there  and 
back  again  in  less  than  that. 

Q.  Then  that  would  be  lost,  and  they  save  it  by  transshipping,  do  they 
nott — A.  They  need  be  away  only  two  or  three  days  by  trapsshipplng. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  saving  of  ten  daysf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  it  makes  a  difference  of  at  least  one  trip  in  the  sea- 
son T — A.  I  think  so,  and  more  too. 

Q.  That  much  at  any  rate,  and  more  too,  you  say  9 — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  two  trips  f — A.  No  ;  perhaps  not. 

Q.  But  some  years,  I  suppose,  it  would  be  two  f — A.  Yes ;  it  certainly 
makes  a  difference  of  a  trip. 

Q.  During  the  time  yon  were  actually  engaged  in  the  fisheries  in  the 
gulf,  about  what  number  of  American  vessels  were  there  at  the  same 
tiine,  year  by  year,  in  the  gulf,  putting  a  low  average  T — A.  I  think  400, 
of  perhaps  450. 

Q.  Then  at  a  low  average  yon  put  down  450  T — A.  During  the  years 
f^m  1840  to  1854  I  put  it  at  that. 

Q.  That,  you  say,  is  a  low  average  T — A.  I  think  so.  There  were 
some  years — one  year— 1,000  sail,  some  years  700,  some  years  800. 

Q.  Those  arejall  mackerel  fishers? — A.  Yes;  the  mackerel  fleet idone. 

Q*  What  was  the  number  of  cod-fishers  at  the  same  time  T — A.  Per- 
haps 100  sail  would  be  the  average. 

Q.  That  you  think  a  low  average  for  the  cod-fishing  fleet  T — ^A.  I  think 

B0« 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  what  the  cod-fishing  fleet  around  Gasp^, 
Miscou,  and  along  the  North  shore  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  was  during 
that  time  T — A.  I  used  to  see  them  when  we  would  be  over  there.    D 
on  Bradley  and  Oliphant  and  Bonaventure  grounds,  that  was  the  range, 
and  along  the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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Q.  And  from  year  knowledj^e  yoa  fix  the  average  at  100  T — A.  I  think 
that  was  about  the  average.  While  the  large  fleets  of  mackerel -catchers 
were  in,  the  average  of  c<^-flshers  wonld  be  about  100,  bat  the  cod-fishers 
increased  afterward. 

Q.  What  wonld  be  the  average  catch  of  each  vessel,  by  the  season, 
daring  your  time,  whether  she  made  two  or  three  trips  f — A.  The 
average  f 

Q.  Yes ;  for  the  whole  season ;  some  would  be  more  and  some  less, 
but  strike  an  average  T — A.  600  barrels,  I  suppose,  would  be  the  aver- 
age. 

Q.  That  is  a  low  average,  perhaps  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q*  Are  yoa  not  quite  sure  that  you  are  within  the  mark,  putting  that 
as  an  average  f — ^A.  I  think  I  am. 

Q.  When  you  put  the  average  number  of  vessels  at  the  low  figure  of 
450,  you  don't  mean  to  say  it  may  not  be  more,  but  that  you  want  to  be 
within  the  mark ;  is  that  sot — A.  450  is  a  very  low  average,  I  should 
think.  A  vessel  making  two  trips,  you  see,  would  have  300  barrels  each 
trip.  300  barrels  each  trip  woald  not  be  considered  a  heavy  trip  at  all ; 
but  when  they  made  three  trips,  perhaps  there  would  not  be  quite  so 
many  each  trip.    They  would  go  quicker. 

Q.  Does  any  of  them  ever  make  less  than  two  trips  t — A.  No ;  they 
all  calculated  to  make  two  trips. 

Q.  And  some  more  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Now  put  it  at  two  trips,  would  not  300  barrels  be  rather  a  small 
catch  t — A.  Perhaps  that  would  be  an  average.  A  good  many  used  to 
miss  the  flsh,  you  know.  With  a  large  fleet,  of  500  or  600  sail,  I  would 
not  say  the  average  was  more  than  I  have  named. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  that  it  is  a  low  average  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  fleet  averaged  500  or  600  sail,  as  it  sometimes  did  T — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  are  entirely  within  the  mark  as  to  the  number  of  vessels, 
and  of  barrels  caught,  botht — A.  Yes;  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  fleet  at  that  time.  I  had  a  brother  myself  in  a  vessel  out 
of  Gloucester,  and  I  was  acquainted  with  a  great  many  of  the  Glouces- 
ter vessels  myself. 

Q.  As  to  the  number  of  cod-fishing  vessels,  can  you  be  positive  upon 
thatt  You  have  put  it  at  100  f — A.  I  could  not  be  positive,  except  as 
to  one  year.  I  know  that  from  some  statistics  they  had  among  them- 
selves when  I  was  aboard  of  them.  That  is  all  the  number  that  was  in 
the  bay.  It  was  about  104  vessels  that  year.  I  do  not  recollect  what 
year  that  was. 

Q.  That  was  one  year  that  you  ascertained  the  number  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  an  exceptional  year  ? — A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty,  in  1871,  have  the  Americans  come  in 
much  into  Oanadian  ports  for  ice,  bait,  &c.,  for  cod-fishing  purposes  f — 
A.  O  yes,  sir;  they  get  bait  on  our  shores  principally.  Sometimes  when 
they  come  from  home  they  have  bait,  but  when  they  refit  with  bait  they 
come  to  our  shores  for  it. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  that  they  come  with  bait  from  their  own 
ports,  bat  oftener  they  do  not  T — A.  Sometimes  they  get  bait  at  Grand 
Mauan  in  the  spring.  Sometimes  they  get  it  at  Prospect,  and  some- 
times farther  down  the  shore. 

Q.  Then  they  firequently  come  into  British  waters  and  get  their  first 
bait  for  the  season  T — A.  Yes ;  very  often. 

Q.  Do  they  get  ice  at  the  same  time  f — A.  Where  they  can  get  ice 
they  get  it. 
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Q.  I  believe  cod-fishing  reqaires  fresh  bait,  to  be  prosecuted  sncoees* 
fully  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  bait  do  they  use  for  cod-fishing  t — A.  Herring,  mackerel, 
and  squid:  those  are  the  principal  baits  they  get  on  these  coasts. 

Q.  Do  tney  get  sqaid  in  large  qaantities  T — A.  Yes ;  they  haol^er- 
ring  sometimes  in  seines  at  Grow  Harbor  and  Gape  Oanso.  They  get 
them  in  large  qaantities,  qaite  snfflcient  to  bait. 

Q.  Do  they  chiefly  fish  themselves  for  bait  in  our  waters,  or  do  they 
buy  it  t— A.  They  buy  it. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  at  allf — A.  I  have  never  known  them  to  fish  for  it 

Q.  What  harbors  are  you  speaking  of  when  you  say  you  never  knew 
them  to  fish  f — A.  I  never  knew  them  to  fish  in  any  of  the  harbors  oa 
the  Nova  Scotia  shore  for  it. 

Q.  They  find  it  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  to  buy  itf — A  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  them  fish  for  it  T — A.  'No ;  I  never  knew  they  did, 
except  in  Newfoundland..  I  have  a  son  who  is  now  in  the  business,  and 
he  says  they  fish  for  bait  sometimes  there. 

Q.  Your  own  experience  is  that  they  buy  it  in  Nova  Scotia  waters?— 
A.  Yes ;  they  invariably  buy  it. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  9 — A.  62. 

Q.  What  do  you  estimate  the  privilege  to  our  fishermen  of  fishing 
in  American  waters  within  three  miles  of  the  American  coast  T— A.  I 
never  knew  any  of  our  people  go  there  to  fish.  I  have  heard  there  was 
one  went  there  last  year. 

Q.  Did  she  make  such  a  ruinous  voyage  that  she  never  went  there 
again  T — A.  I  never  heard  the  result. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  What  kind  of  fishing  did  you  begin  earliest — cod  or  mackerel t— 
A.  The  first  trip  I  went  in  a  vessel  I  fished  for  cod. 

Q.  What  year  was  that,  your  first  vessel  fishing  f — A.  1838, 1  thinL 

Q.  Did  you  then  fish  in  company  with  the  American  vessels  t— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  I  did. 

Q.  Were  the  Americans  cod-fishing  vessels  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  at  that  time  did  you  know  of  the  American  cod-fishermea 
buying  bait  in  your  waters  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  They  did  not  use  to  then  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  ago  did  the  American  fishermen  begin  to  buy  bait  in 
your  waters  f — A.  It  is  about  20  years  ago  since  they  began  to  buy ;  19 
or  20  years. 

Q.  That  carries  ns  back  to  1857  or  1858  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  they  first  begin  to  buy  baitf — A.  On  this  Nova 
Scotian  shore,  I  think. 

Q.  At  what  harbors  f — A.  Prospect  Harbor,  Cape  Ganso,  and  every 
place  where  they  could  get  it  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Then  the  first  twenty  years  of  your  experience  the  cod-fishing  fieet 
of  the  States  bought  no  bait  in  these  waters  T — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Now  about  the  bait  that  you  had  been  accustomed  to  see  used  for 
the  cod ;  you  did  not  mention  caplin  among  the  fish  f  ^A*  No ;  well,  they 
never  bought  caplin. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  necessary  bait  t — ^A.  Yes ;  but  the  caplin  are 
generally  deep.    They  get  them  without  buying. 

Q.  Did  they  have  to  have  many  caplin  in  those  years t— A.  No; 
there  is  no  caplin  on  these  shores.  In  fact,  they  don't  answer  for  the 
Banks. 
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Q.  Then  they  could  contrive  to  get  along  without  caplia  baitf — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tou  have  never  been  in  tbe  habit  of  using  it  much  yourself? — 
A.  At  Labrador,  but  not  in  the  Bank  fishery.    I  never  used  it  there. 

Q.  Now  about  squid ;  how  long  can  you  keep  that  f^resh  T — A.  Three 
weekSf  in  ice. 

Q.  Gould  not  you  keep  it  a  little  longer  if  it  was  well  frozen  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  it  won't  keep  longer  than  that  well.  I  never  could  keep  it  as 
long  as  that  myself. 

Q.  You  used  to  have  ice  in  your  vessel ;  what  was  tbe  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  you  fished  in  for  cod  ? — A.  Fifty  or  sixty  tons. 

Q.  Never  any  larger  than  that! — A.  Sixty  tons,  I  think,  was  the 
largest. 

Q.  How  early  did  the  cod-fishers  begin  to  use  ice  ? — A.  It  is  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  since  I  first  knew  them  to  use  ice. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  salted  squid  used  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  used  a  good  deal  f — A.  Not  a  great  deal ;  never  except  for 
the  fall  trip.    It  is  used  for  the  fall  trip. 

Q.  They  will  keep  how  long  T — ^A.  As  long  as  you  want  it.  They 
have  to  save  it.  It  has  to  be  properly  salted.  Then  it  is  soaked  out 
and  used  for  bait.  It  is  a  good  fall  bait,  but  it  is  not  a  bait  in  summer — 
salt  squid ;  not  a  good  bait. 

Q.  Do  the  people  use  poor  mackerel  a  good  deal  for  a  cod-fishing 
bait! — ^A.  They  use  it;  not  a  great  deal.  Herring  is  tbe  principal 
thing. 

Q.  They  use  some  mackerel  9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  tliey  use  the  head  of  mackerel  and  the  refuse  when  they  can 
get  it  f — A.  For  trawling  they  do. 

Q.  Do  your  boats  use  it  f — A.  Not  for  hand-lining.  Tiiey  use  it  for 
trawling.    It  is  no  bait  for  hand-lining. 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  you  will  explain  the  difference,  why  it  is  good  for 
trawling  and  not  for  hand-lines. — A.  The  fish  pick  it  off  the  bottom  on 
the  trawls,  but  they  won't  touch  it  on  the  hand-lines.   That  is  the  reason. 

Q.  When  you  first  began  to  fish  for  cod,  how  large  was  the  American 
cod-fishing  fleet  T — A.  About  100  sail. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  it  to  be  much  larger  f — A.  A  little  larger. 

Q.  When  was  it  largest  f — A.  I  think  in  the  year  1838  there  was  the 
largest  cod-fishing  fleet  I  ever  saw  in  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  as  great  20  years  ago  in  the  Oulf  as  now,  quite  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  More,  did  you  say  T — A.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  more ;  perhaps 
there  was  more  then. 

Q.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  during  the  first  20  years  of  your  expe- 
rience the  American  cod-fishing  fleet,  l^ing  as  large  as  it  has  ever  been 
since,  did  contrive  to  get  along  without  either  buying  bait  or  procuring 
ice  here  f    That  is  the  result,  is  it  not  T — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Now,  as  to  mackerel-fishing,  what  year  did  you  first  begin  to  fish 
for  mackerel ;  I  don't  mean  in  a  boat,  but  in  a  vessel  t — A.  Well,. I  think 
I  fished  in  1838. 

Q.  And  did  you  fish  then  in  company  with  the  American  fishermen  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  bait  you  used  there  f — A.  We 
used  herring,  pogies,  and  clams. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  pogies  T — A.  From  the  Americans.  I  invari- 
ably got  them  from  the  American  fleet.  They  brought  them  up  for  me, 
and  sometimes  clams. 
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Q.  Bat  herring  yoa  and  they  got  here,  chiefly  f — A.  Yes;  although 
they  brought  herriog  from  home  part  of  the  time,  I  believe. 

Q.  They  brought  it  from  home  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards 
procured  it  here  as  they  wanted  it  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  always  fish  with  the  American  fleet  T — ^A.  I  always  fished 
mackerel  with  them ;  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  this  fleet  all  keeps  together  f — A.  Well, 
the  mackerel  keep  together. 

Q.  Does  not  a  vessel  do  better  fishing  singly  by  itself  t  Don't  they 
keep  the  mackerel  together  by  the  bait  they  throw  over  T — ^A.  While 
there  is  a  considerable  fleet  fishing  at  anchor,  the  mackerel  will  stay 
better  than  when  there  is  a  large  fleet  fishing  adrift.  When  there  is  a 
large  fleet  fishing  adrift  they  get  scattered  a  good  deal  through  the  day, 
and  the  mackerel  get  scattered  when  there  is  one  hundred  or  two  hon- 
dred  sail  of  vessels  fishing  among  them  in  that  way. 

Q.  Then  the  mackerel  fleet  keeps  together  on  purpose,  as  a  role, 
doesn't  it  T — A.  Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  kept  with  them  on  purpose,  didn't  you  T — A.  Well,  I  kept 
where  there  was  likely  to  be  the  best  fishing  grounds ;  they,  I  thiok,did 
the  same. 

Q.  But  your  experience  was  that  having  the  fleet  together  kept  the 
flsh  together  better  T — A.  Yes ;  when  at  anchor.  When  they  are  drift> 
ing  the  fish  become  scattered. 

Q.  They  have  to  drift  away  from  shore  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  drifting  is  always  from  the  shore  T — A.  No ;  not  always. 

Q.  But  it  must  be  a  little  risky  drifting  to  the  shore  t — A.  0,  do  ; 
only  you  must  get  under  way  in  time.  When  the  wind  is  oa  shore  they 
have  to  drift  to  the  shore. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  times? — ^A.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  times;  some 
one  hundred  times. 

Q.  Then  you  went  there  every  year  a  number  of  times  t  Every  trip 
you  went  in  the  bay  you  would  be  there  two  or  three  times  f — A.  Yes ; 
I  hardly  ever  left  without  going  there. 

Q.  Did  you  always  go  to  Oliphant  Bank  and  Bradley  Bank  T^A.  No ; 
not  for  mackerel.    I  always  went  there  for  cod-fish  though. 

Q*  Your  home  is  in  Guysborough  County,  the  next  county  east  of 
thist — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  have  a  pretty  uniform  course  that  yoa  pursued  ia 
fishing  when  you  left  for  mackerel? — A.  Yes ;  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year.  We  went  to  different  places  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  We  always  went  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  for  mackerel 
Sometimes  we  went  up  the  north  side  of  the  island  (Oape  Breton)  and 
tried  at  Port  Hood,  then  at  Autigonish  Bay  and  Gape  George,  then  up 
the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  sometimes  through  the 
Straits  of  Northumberland,  fishing  down  the  north  shore  of  the  island. 
Then  we  went  to  Magdalen  Islands.  Sometimes  we  would  fish  a  day  or 
two  on  the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  if  the  mackerd 
would  not  bite  there  we  would  go  to  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  that  you  never  fished  at  Bradley  or  Oliphant 
Banks  for  mackerel? — A.  Never,  except  for  bait  when  cod-fishing. 
When  we  would  wash  down  in  the  evening  we  would  jig  for  bait ;  sone- 
times  we  would  get  it  and  sometimes  not. 

Q.  Did  you  say  caplin  was  not  suitable  for  bank-fishing  ? — ^A.  Ko ;  it 
is  not  a  good  bait  for  bank-fishing ;  they  are  too  soft  They  sddom  or 
ever  use  them  if  they  can  get  anything  else ;  they  use  thmn  for  shore- 
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fishing  while  they  are  fresh,  but  you  can't  keep  them  fresh  for  bank- 
fishing. 

Q.  How  long  can  you  keep  them  fresh  ? — A.  I  don't  think  you  can 
keep  them  fresh  at  all  for  bank-fishing. 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  know  them  to  be  used  except  fresh  T — A..  Yes ;  the 
French  have  used  them  on  the  Grand  Banks. 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  fished  with  the  French  1 — A.  I  have  been  fishing 
on  the  Banks  where  they  have  been. 

Q.  Do  they  use  fresh  baitf — A.  Tes;  they  do  now;  they  didn't  for- 
merly though.    I  have  known  them  use  salt  bait  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  salting  caplin  for  bait ;  do  you  think  it  is  a  good 
baitf — A.  No. 

Q.  Then,  you  would  not  give  much  for  caplin  for  bait,  any  way  T — A. 
No;  except  on  the  Labrador  shore,  where  they  get  it  fresh. 

Q.  Or  for  inshore  fishing  T — A.  Yes ;  it  is  good  for  that,  the  best  they 
can  get. 

Q.  State  how  £ar  north  the  caplin  is  found,  if  you  know  ? — A.  I  never 
was  farther  north  than  Grosse  Water.  They  are  there  some  years,  not 
all. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? — A.  It  is  north  of  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  some 
distance— 500  miles  north. 

Q.  How  far  south  is  the  farthest  you  ever  fished,  either  in  your  own 
vessel  or  anybody  else's  ? — A.  I  never  fished  south  of  the  Western  Banks 
here. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  What  Banks  are  you  speaking  of? — A.  What  is  called  the  West- 
ern Bank. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  La  Have  Bank  f — A.  That  is  part  of  it. 

Q.  Now  caplin  is  got  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Saint  Lawrence ; 
it  frequents  that  shore,  does  it  not  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  used  in  the  spring  altogether  by  the  in- 
shore fishermen  f — ^A.  Yes,  altogether ;  well,  not  altogether ;  launce  is 
used  in  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage. 

Q.  But  that  is  after  the  caplin  is  gonef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  while  the  caplin  is  there  it  is  used  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  squid,  herring,  and  launce  t — A.  There  is  no  squid  there. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — A.  I  am  quite  sure.  I  never  saw 
any. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  undertake  tiO  say  it  is  not  there  ? — A.  I  undertake 
to  say  there  is  no  squid  from  Gape  Harrison  to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle. 
But  there  is  plenty  on  the  Newfoundland  side. 

Q.  But  not  along  the  north  shore  T — A.  No. 

Q.  How  far  down  the  north  shore  is  Cape  Harrison  ? — A.  It  is  about 
350  miles  beyond  Spotted  Island.  It  is  where  the  land  turns  oft*  to  the 
north  on  the  Labrador  shore. 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  Biver  Saint  Lawrence  or  in  the  Gulf  ? — A.  It  is  1,000 
miles  from  the  Biver  Sacint  Lawrence  nearly. 

Q.  Then  it  is  away  out  in  the  Strait  t — A.  Away  around.  It  is  Hud- 
son's Bay. 

Q.  From  Cape  Harrison  you  say  to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bat  north  of  Anticosti,  on  the  north  shore,  there  is  squid  and  caplin 
toot — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Along  the  north  shore,  then,  from  the  western  point  of  Anticosti, 
due  north  of  that  and  all  the  way  to  the  westward,  there  is  squid  from 
there  in  along  the  north  shore  T — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now  what  wonid  take  yoa  to  Magdalen  Islands  T  Was  it  on  ood- 
fishing  trips  f — A.  No,  mackerel  trips  principally. 

Q.  Do  yon  take  mackerel  in  there  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Close  in  shore  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  Pleasant  Bay  there  f — A.  That  and  Amherst  Island  was  one 
very  good  fishing  place,  bnt  there  were  others. 

Q.  How  do  you  take  them  in  Pleasant  Bay  T  Do  yon  seine  them  from 
the  shore  T — A.  I  never  seined  mackerel  there,  bnt  I  have  netted  them 
there  inshore  and  I  have  caught  them  with  the  hook. 

Q.  Would  you  have  to  land  to  net  them  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  do  the  same  thing ;  do  they  land  and  net  them 
as  you  did  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  f  In  those  days  were  they  not  allowed  inshore  1 — A.  They 
never  netted  mackerel  there  to  my  knowledge  in  the  years  I  was  there. 
They  would  take  them  with  a  jig. 

Q.  Glose  in  shore  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  land  for  the  purpose  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Not  in  your  time  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  number  of  cod-fishing  vessels,  you  did  not  speak 
of  the  last  ten  years  with  reference  to  these  cod-fishing  vessels  f— A. 
Not  particularly.    No. 

Q.  For  the  last  ten  years  you  cannot  say  what  number  frequented  the 
bay! — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  now! — A.  I  was  in  the  bay  six  years  ago.  I  know 
pretty  well  what  was  there.  I  was  all  over  the  bay  myself,  all  throagh 
the  cod-fishing  grounds,  for  three  or  four  weeks  fishing  there.  That  was 
the  last  time  I  was  there.    They  fished  altogether  then  with  trawls. 

Q.  That  was  the  last  time  you  were  there,  over  the  cod-fishing  groonds 
six  years  ago  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  they  first  begin  to  fish  with  trawls  f— A.  They  have  been 
in  use  about  ten  years  among  our  people  and  with  the  Americans  on 
these  coasts,  or  on  these  Banks,  Grand  Bank,  Banquero,  and  those 
places. 

Q.  Is  it  a  destructive  mode  of  fishing  f — A.  It  takes  the  mother-fish 
of  conrse,  although  I  don't  see  that  it  is  any  more  destructive  killing 
the  old  fish  than  the  half-grown  ones. 

Q.  It  destroys  the  mother-flish  a  great  deal  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  the  spawning-ground,  to  your  knowledge  T — A  From 
Point  Miscon  west  is  the  spawning-grounds  of  these  schools  that  migrate 
about  these  shores,  from  Point  Miscou  as  far  west  as  Oocaigne. 

Q.  Take  Ghedabucto  Bay,  is  that  a  spawning-ground  1 — A.  I  never 
knew  mackerel  to  spawn  there  but  once,  in  any  quantities. 

Q.  They  spawn  around  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  do  they  f— 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  they  spawn  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  T — A.  Yes.  Well,  not  in 
the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs,  but  westward  of  the  mouth,  there  is  about  25  or 
30  miles  of  the  coast  which  in  spawning  time  is  all  white.  I  never  knew 
them  spawn  anywhere  in  the  gulf  but  there. 

Q.  If  a  witness  stated  that  they  spawned  in  the  Bay  Ghalears  as  fiff 
up  as  Seven  Isles,  would  yon  say  that  was  wrong  T — A.  No,  I  woold  not 
say  that  was  wrong. 

Q.  You  have  not  examined  up  there  to  see  t — A.  No.  I  never  saw 
them  spawning  in  there ;  I  have  seen  them  nowhere  else  but  where  I 
have  named. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  yourself  away  up  the  coast  t — A.  Not  a  great 
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deal.  Brery  trip  I  have  made  I  have  been  aroand  the  galf  once  or 
twice.    I  would  go  in  one  side  and  oat  the  other. 

Q.  What  side  did  you  generally  go  npf — A.  Kew  Bmnswick  and 
Qaebec.  We  went  in  aroand  Point  Miscoa  and  made  that  the  rendez- 
vous.   Then  we  would  fish  out  to  the  other  side  very  often. 

Q.  In  the  bay  the  mackerel-fishing  is  all  inshore  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  At  what  date  do  the  mackerel  spawn  f — A.  From  June  10  to  Jane 
20.    There  are  a  few  perhaps  that  spawn  after  that ;  not  many. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  their  eggs  in  the  water! — A.  Yes ;  I  have  brought 
them  up  on  my  hooks. 

Q.  How  large  are  they  f — A.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  size.  The 
large  mackerel  spawn  is  the  size  of  small  pease ;  perhaps  not  so  large 
as  that  About  the  size  of  No.  4  shot  There  is  a  small  run  of  mack- 
erel that  spawn  which  is  not  so  large  as  that. 

Q.  Oompare  the  spawn  of  the  smallest  mackerel  with  the  size  of  shot. 
Is  it  as  large  as  'So.  7  shot? — A.  Yes.  About  a  little  larger  than  the 
shot  on  the  table. 

Q.  What  number  would  you  call  thatf — A.  I  should  think  it  was 
No.  6, 1  suppose. 

Q.  The  smallest  is  about  that  size  t — A.  Yes ;  the  largest  would  be 
nearly  twice  as  big  as  that. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  twice  that  diameter  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  yon  brought  mackerel  spawn  up  on  your  line,  how  did  it 
come  up  from  the  bottom,  on  the  hook  t — ^A.  Yes ;  in  a  mass. 

Q.  Caught  on  the  hook  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  big  was  the  mass  f — A.  Sometimes  the  size  of  that  bottle 
(pointing  to  ink-bottle  on  the  table  about  4  inches  diameter);  sometimes 
less,  sometimes  more. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  How  do  you  judge  it  was  mackerel  spawn  f — A.  I  know  the  spawn 
of  most  kinds  of  fish. 

Q.  You  have  been  forty  years  a  fisherman  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  spawn  that  came  up  would  be  the  same  as  you  saw  inside  of 
mackerel  you  have  caught T — A.  Yes;  I  have  caught  them  in  the  act  of 
spawning. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  catching  them  in  the  act  of  spawning  T — A. 
I  mean  that  when  I  hove  them  on  the  deck  they  delivered  their  spawn. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  it  was  mackerel  spawn T — A.  Yes;  I  have 
caught  them  when  they  would  spawn  on  deck. 

No.  43. 

James  Eisenhaueb,  of  Lunenburg,  in  the  county  of  Lunenburg, 
Novft  Scotia,  member  of  the  local  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  called  on 
behalf  of  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  are  a  member  of  the  local  legislature  for  the  county  o  f 
Lunenburg  t — Answer.  Yes. 
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Q.  Ton  have  been  in  the  fishing  business  for  the  last  fifteen  years  !— 
A.  Yes ;  fifteen  or  eighteen  years. 

Q.  In  what  fish  do  yoa  deal  now  f — A.  I  am  dealing  in  cod,  maekerel, 
and  herring,  principally. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  caxry  on  the  cod-fishing  bnsiaess ;  how 
many  quintals  annually  f — A.  I  ship  20,000  to  30,000  quintals  annuallf 
of  cod  and  haddock. 

Q.  To  what  parts  do  you  ship? — A.  To  the  West  India  markets, 
chiefly. 

Q.  Tour  fish  are  not  prepared  for  the  Brazilian  trade  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  deal  a  good  deal  with  the  United  States,  I  believe  f — A.  Yes, 
considerably. 

Q.  Have  you  any  vessels  now  engaged  in  the  mackerel-fishery  T— A. 
Ko. 

Q.  You  had  formerly  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  engaged  in  the  mackerel-fishery  are  there  io 
Lunenburg  and  its  vicinity  9 — A.  Not  many  just  now;  a  few  years  ago 
there  was,  I  suppose,  20  or  25  sail. 

Q.  You,  yourself,  had  some  vessels  engaged! — A.  Yes;  some  years 
ago. 

Q.  Did  they  engage  during  the  season,  or  only  for  a  portion  of  tbe 
season  f — ^A.  Our  vessels  chiefly  went  on  a  cod-fishing  trip  for  the  first 
trip ;  then,  about  September,  they  went  for  mackereL 

Q.  Not  before  f — A.  Some  did ;  not  many. 

Q.  Those  you  have  been  acquainted  with,  and  yonr  own,  for  how  many 
weeks  would  they  engage  in  mackerel-fishing  in  the  year  t — ^A.  Probably 
six  weeks  or  two  months. 

Q.  What  tonnage  would  these  vessels  be  f — A.  They  would  be  vessels 
from  40  to  80  tons,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Now,  where  would  they  fish;  what  part  of  the  coast t — A.  Well, 
they  would  fish  the  first  part  of  the  season  on  the  banks.  The  spring 
trip  they  would  go  on  the  banks  for  codfish. 

Q.  Well,  but  speaking  of  mackerel  f — A.  Well,  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  I  suppose  chiefly  at  Magdalen  Islands  and  around  the  oosst 
of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Where  would  they  catch  fish:  on  what  part  of  the  coast T— A 
They  would  catch  the  bulk  of  the  fish  near  the  shore,  as  I  understand. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  understood  from  those  in  the  vessels  t^ A  Yes; 
from  the  Americans  also. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  many  mackerel  being  taken  outside  of  3 
miles  t — A.  I  believe  that  some  seasons  they  did  take  a  few,  but  it  is 
rather  seldom. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  or  do  you  know  whether  the  Americaos 
themselves  consider  it  a  business  in  which  they  could  have  profitably 
engaged  if  absolutely  restricted  from  coming  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore? — A.  Well,  from  what  little  conversation  I  have  had  with  the 
American  fishermen,  the  idea  they  had  was  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
prosecuting  if  deprived  of  that  privilege. 

Q.  Would  yon  spend  a  dollar  on  it  f — ^A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Where  would  these  vessels  of  yours  fish  for  c»dfish  before  gotof 
on  the  mackerel  voyage  f — A.  They  would  fish  in  the  spring  on  the 
banks,  and  in  the  summer  trip  they  would  go  to  Bay  Ohalenrs  or  the 
Labrador  coast. 

Q.  How  many  trips  for  codfish  would  they  make  before  going  after 
mackerel  9 — A.  Generally  about  two. 

Q.  These  vessels  were  from  40  to  80  tons  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  woald  be  the  average  tonnage  T — A.  I  suppose  60  tons  would 
be  a  fair  average,  50  or  60. 

Q.  What  wonld  be  the  average  catch  of  codfish  for  each  of  those  two 
trips  t— A.  500  or  600  qnintals. 

Q.  Then  what  would  be  the  average  for  each  mackerel  trip  ? — A.  Oar 
vessels  would  only  make  one  trip.  I  suppose  they  wonld  average  from 
200  to  300  barrels. 

Q.  That  is  your  own  vessels  and  other  vessels  from  Lanenburg  having 
an  average  tonnage  of,  what  would  yon  say  f — A.  50  or  60  tons. 

Q.  They  would  make  an  average  catch  of  500  or  600  quintals  the  trip, 
or  1,000  or  1,100  codfish  altogether,  and  200  or  300  barrels  of  mackerel 
for  the  season  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wonld  that  be  a  profitable  business  f — A.  Well,  it  would  not  be, 
I  should  say,  very  profitable  that  catch.  Some  seasons  they  would  get 
a  great  deal  more  than  that,  but  I  am  taking  a  low  average. 

Q.  Some  seasons  they  wonld  catch  a  great  deal  more  f — A.  I  have 
known  some  vessels  land  over  2,000  quintals. 

Q.  These  same  vessels  you  spoke  off — A.  Tes. 

Q.  How  many  mackerel  f — A.  Perhaps  not  any  mackerel  at  all.  They 
would  fish  later  in  the  season,  making  three  trips,  probably,  for  codfish. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  a  fair  average  per  trip  for  mackerel.  Take 
the  American  vessels.  Are  they  better  adapted  than  our  own  9 — A.  I 
think  they  are. 

Q.  What  do  yon  consider  a  fair  average? — A.  I  should  say  abont.200 
or  300  barrels  a  trip. 

Q.  They  make  how  many  trips,  do  you  know  9 — A.  Those  that  follow 
mackerel  altogether  make,  I  suppose,  at  least  three  trips ;  some  more,  I 
have  no  doubt.  The  average,  1  should  say,  would  be  three  or  perhaps 
four. 

Q.  Now  at  presentyou  are  not  engaged  in  catching  mackerel  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  them  9 — A.  I  buy  large  quantities. 

Q-  Do  you  buy  codfish  more  largely  9— A.  Tes. 

Q.  Now  do  you  know  yourself  how  many  cod-fishers  there  are  in  our 
British  waters,  how  many  sail  9 — ^A.  I  should  say  there  must  be  200  or 
300  sail  of  cod-fishers,  I  think. 

Q.  That  is  on  what  coast'9 — A.  The  bulk  of  them  go  up  to  Bay  Ghaleur, 
1  think  for  codfish,  or  off  the  Magdalen  Islands,  some  farther  up.  Ton 
don't  include  the  bank  fishers  in  your  question  9 

Q.  Well,  yeSy  1  did. — A.  I  should  say  more  than  that,  if  you  take 
them.    Probably  300  or  400,  if  yon  include  those  that  follow  bank  fishing. 

Q-  Well,  now,  where  do  these  vessels  get  their  bait  9 — A.  Inshore,  I 
think,  the  bulk  of  it.  They  get  some  west  of  this,  at  Liverpool  and 
Shelbnrne.    They  resort  to  those  harbors  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  J  on  know  where  they  get  their  ice  9 — ^A.  They  get  ice  all  inshore. 

Q.  On  our  coasts  9 — A.  I  think  the  first  trip  in  the  spring  they  bring 
some  ire  with  them. 

Q.  These  300  or  400  vessels,  do  they  frequent  our  Nova  Scotia  coast  9 — 
A.  I  think  most  of  them  do. 

Q.  Do  most  of  them  get  bait  and  ice  on  our  coast  9 — ^A.  I  think  they 
do  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  They  get  some  from  Newfound- 
land. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  ice— in  what  ports  9 — ^A.  They  get  it  at  Pros- 
pect, a  little  west  of  this,  and  some  farther  west,  at  Liverpool  and  Shel- 
bnme* 

Qi  Do  they  get  their  ice  from  theae  establishments  on  the  coast  whei-e 
ice  is  f:old  9 — A.  They  buy  the  bulk  of  it,  but  they  get  some  ofi*  the 
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moantains  themselves  where  they  can  find  it  early  in  the  spring.  I 
have  known  them  take  it  off  the  mountains  at  Saint  Margaret's  Bay. 

Q,  Is  it  easily  procurable  there  f— A.  I  think  it  is,  in  the  spring  earlj. 

Q.  How  many  miles  is  that  from  us  f — A.  About  twenty  or  Uiirtj 
miles. 

Q.  Is  there  a  good  harbor  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  it  from  the  mountains  t  Is  it  close  to  the  shore  !•- 
A.  Yes ;  pretty  close  to  the  shore.  The  high  cliffs  are  very  close  to  the 
shore,  probably  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  back. 

Q.  That  ice  they  use  for  keeping  the  bait  fresh  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ITow  you  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  business.  I  would  like 
you  to  estimate  whether  you  would  consider  it  profitable  to  cany  on  ood- 
fishing  in  these  waters  if  prevented  from  taking  ice  here  for  their  bait! 
— A.  I  don't  think  they  could  carry  it  on  profitably.  They  would  be 
obliged  to  refit  with  bait  and  ice,  and  it  would  probably  take  them  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight,  to  do  that. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  paying  business  f — ^A.  I  think  not 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  use  all  the  codfish  they  catch  f — A.  !No ;  I  think 
they  do  not  cure  a  great  many  of  the  small  fish  they  get.  They  use  the 
large  fish  and  throw  the  small  fish  away. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  practice  always  f — A.  I  think  it  has  been  for  a 
considerable  time  past.  I  know  during  the  past  year  or  two  some  of 
them  have  begun  to  save  their  small  fish.  Fish  seem  to  have  been  get- 
ting scarcer  during  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  small  fish  now  f — A.  They  briog  them 
into  some  of  the  ports  and  sell  them. 

Q-  In  Halifax,  I  believe  t — A.  In  Halifax  and  round  the  coast.  We 
bought  a  cargo  the  other  day. 

Q.  You  buy  these  small  cod  from  the  Americans? — A.  Yes. 

Q*  Not  only  here  but  I  believe  you  buy  them  also  from  the  Americaos 
in  the  States  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  any  extent  f— A.  To  the  extent  of  8,000  or  10,000  quintals  the 
year  before  last,  and  we  have  purchased  for  several  years  past 

Q.  Those  cod  are  cured  to  the  same  extent  they  cure  their  ood  gener- 
ally!—A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  those  fish  t — ^A.  We  dry  them  a  little  better 
and  then  export  them  to  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  Where  do  they  dry  those  fish  you  buy  in  the  States  T^A  We 
bring  them  home  and  dry  them. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  the  small  fish  entirely? — A.  I  mean  small  and 
large. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  both  kinds? — A.  Principally  small  fish. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Then  those  American  fishermen  do  not  throw  away  the  small 
fish?— A.  No. 

Q.  If  there  were  more  men  like  you,  they  would  find  it  unprofitable 
to  throw  away  the  small  fish  ? — A.  I  don't  see  why  they  could  not  utilize 
them  if  they  would  cure  them  properly.  They  have  the  West  India 
market  open  for  them. 

Q.  A  good  many  witnesses  from  Oasp^  and  Bay  Ghalenrs  district 
have  been  asked  as  to  why  it  was  that  they  did  not  prepare  their  fish 
for  the  American  market  in  a  green  state,  instead  of  drying  it  hard  and 
shipping  it  to  foreign  markets.  Can  you  state  to  the  Comraission  wbj 
it  is  that  Canadians  do  not  enter  more  into  the  exportation  of  codfish 
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to  the  United  States  markets  f — A.  One  reason  I  should  suppose  is, 
that  the  United  States  market  not  being  suitable  for  small  fish  tbey  dry 
the  small  Ash  and  make  them  very  hard  and  ship  them  to  the  Spanish 
market. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  reason  f — A.  Another  reason  is,  that  they  get 
a  larger  price  than  they  would  get  in  the  American  market 

Q.  They  get  more  money  by  shipping  the  fish  to  foreign  markets  f— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  ship  fish  to  the  United  States?^ A.  I  think  the 
American  people  catch  about  as  many  fish  as  tbey  want.  When  they 
offer  as  and  sell  ns  fish,  it  shows  they  cannot  have  a  market  for  a  great 
many  more  codfish  than  they  have. 

Q.  I  believe  they  re-export  fish  they  get  from  us  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  a  large  extent  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  existence  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was  that  the  case  T 
— A.  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  But  since  the  Washington  Treaty  they  have  re  exported  Canadian 
codfish? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  reexported  Canadian  fish  sent  to  the  United  States  to 
the  West  Indies  t — A.  Yes.  We  have  done  so  several  times  with 
mackerel. 

Q.  You  found  it  sometimes  to  your  advantage  to  re-export  Canadian 
fish  sent  to  the  United  States  to  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  buy  fish  in 
the  United  States  and  bring  it  here  9 — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know,  perhaps,  whether  that  was  done  in  bond  T — A.  I 
think  it  was  to  some  extent 

Q.  Do  yon  ever  recollect  re-exi>orting  Canadian  fish  in  bond? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  business  of  re-exporting  Canadian  fish 
is  increasing  in  the  United  States  t — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
that ;  I  am  not  posted  in  regard  to  it 

Q.  In  what  bottoms  are  the  re-exported  Canadian  fish  carried  t — A. 
We  reexport  them  in  our  own  vessels. 

Q.  When  they  re-export,  how  do  tbey  send  themf — A.  I  fancy  in  their 
own  vessels. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  are  other  Canadians  or  Nova  Sco- 
tians  who  have  re-exported  Canadian  fish  sent  to  the  United  States? — 
A.  I  have  known  cases  where  it  has  been  done.  I  know  Halifax  mer- 
chants sometimes  do  so  when  they  cannot  get  in  the  United  States  the 
price  they  want  for  their  fish. 

Q.  You  have  taken  fish  to  the  States  and  failed  to  get  the  price,  and 
then  sent  them  on  to  the  West  Indies  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  codfish  t — A.  No ;  mackerel 

Q.  You  are,  of  course,  acquainted  with  the  prices  obtained  for  mack- 
erel during  the  existence  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty^  and  afterwards,  pre- 
/lons  to  the  Washington  Treaty,  and  since  the  Washington  Treaty  T — 
Yes. 

Q.  After  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  mackerel  by  the  United  States, 
did  our  fishermen  obtain  a  less  or  higher  price  for  their  mackerel? — A. 
I  think  mackerel  have  been  lower  since  the  treaty  than  they  were  before, 
in  my  experience. 

Q.  That  is  since  the  Washington  Treaty  f — A.  Yes ;  I  mean  as  a  whole 
year;  taking  an  average,  I  think  they  have  been  lower  than  before. 

Q.  Were  they  higher  on  an  average  during  the  period  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  duty  than  under  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  examined  your  books  as  to  that 
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point :  I  anderstand  that  is  shown  by  all  the  books  of  fish  dealers !— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  know  whether  that  appears  from  yoar  books? — A.  I  never 
examined,  but  I  remember  it. 

Q.  Yon  can  substantiate  that  factf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  theories  set  ap  as  to  the  payment  of  the  daty, 
who  do  you  consider  pays  the  duty  t  I  am  confining  myself  entirely  to 
this  question  in  relation  to  duties  imposed  on  Gan^^ian  mackerel.— A. 
I  don't  consider  the  duty  affects  the  price  very  materially. 

Q.  You  don't  think  the  duty  imposed  by  the  United  States  a&cts  the 
price  paid  to  our  fishermen  for  their  fish  9 — ^A.  I  think  not.  I  think  the 
supply,  as  a  general  rule,  regulates  the  price.  When  there  is  a  short 
catch  of  mackerel  the  price  will  be  high,  apart  from  the  duties.  I  think 
the  consumer  pays  the  duty  as  a  general  rule. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  of  mackerel  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Canadian 
waters? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  I  suppose  you  take  the  fact  that  our  fishermen  obtained  a  larger 
price  when  the  duty  was  imposed  as  an  evidence  in  support  of  your 
view! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  remission  of  the  duties  on  fish  entering  the 
United  States  any  advantage  to  Canadians,  and,  if  so,  explain  how  it  is 
an  advantage  f — A.  I  cannot  see  any  advantage. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  advantage  f — A.  I  really  do  not 

Q.  Assuming  the  American  fishermen  were  excluded  £rom  the  three- 
mile  limit,  do  you  consider  that  would  be  an  advantage  or  disadvantage 
to  Canadians  ? — A.  It  would  certainly  be  an  advantage. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  an  advantage  to  Canadian  fishermen  t^A.  It 
would  give  us  the  American  market.  Of  coarse,  the  Americans  would 
not  be  able  to  catch  as  large  a  quantity  of  fish.  It  woald  throw  that 
market  open  to  us,  and  it  would  also  preserve  the  fishing^gronnds  to  a 
certain  extent. 

Q.  Would  it  give  our  fishermen  higher  prices  for  their  fishf — A.  Yes; 
it  would  be  the  natural  consequence  that  the  less  quantity  of  fish  eaogbt 
the  higher  would  be  the  price. 

Q.  But  it  has  been  said  that  might  not  be  so  in  all  oases. — A.  There 
might  be  a  heavy  catch  of  fish  in  the  United  States  a  certain  year,  and 
the  price  might  be  comparatively  low.  I  am  speaking,  generally,  of  an 
average  catch. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  quantity  of  mackerel  is  used  in  the  United 
States? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  there  was  a  very  large  suiiply  the  case  might  be  different  f^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  But  you  are  speaking  of  the  supply  as  we  have  it  in  our  waters 
and  the  Americans  have  it  in  their  waters  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  Lunenburg  vessel  fishing  in  American 
waters? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Canadian  vessel  spoke  of  as  fishing  there! 
— A.  I  never  heard  of  her. 

By  Mr.  Dana  : 

Q.  You  are  from  the  town  of  Lunenburg  t — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  are  engaged  as  a  fish  merchant  I — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  been  fishing  yourself  t — A.  No. 
Q.  Have  you  kept  any  memoranda  or  documents  from  other  persoD^ 
or  any  of  your  own,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  yourself  informed  on  tiio 
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sabject  of  the  fisberies,  or  do  you  depend  on  your  memory  f — A.  I  never 
kept  any  record. 

Q.  You  never  made  it  a  i)oint  to  study  the  laws  which  govern  the 
fisheries ;  but  yon  are  prepared  to  answer  in  regard  to  free  trade ;  have 
you  made  that  a  study  9 — A.  I  never  made  it  a  special  study,  but  I  have 
watched  a  little  events  as  they  occurred. 

Q.  You  think  in  regard  to  mackerel,  however,  it  may  be  as  to  all  other 
things  that  are  bought  and  sold,  that  it  does  not  make  any  difiference 
to  the  people  of  the  provinces  how  high  the  duties  are  ! — A.  If  the  duty 
was  $10  per  barrel  it  would  alter  the  question. 

Q.  Why!  Would  not  the  consumer  pay  the  $10  per  barrel  duty! — 
A.  I  have  been  supposing  the  duty  to  be  that  of  $2  per  barrel. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  Americans  might  levy  a  duty  high  enough  to 
make  it  injurious  to  the  Canadian  people? — A.  I  think  if  the  duty  was 
made  very  extreme  it  might  have  some  effect. 

Q.  How  f  Did  you  not  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  con- 
sumer pays  the  duty? — A.  On  general  principles  the  consumer  is  sup- 
posed to  pay  the  duty. 

Q.  In  regard  to  mackerel  what  do  you  say! — A.  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
if  they  put  on  a  duty  of  $5  per  barrel  it  would  fall  on  the  consumer  in 
the  end.  But  people  get  timid  in  shipping  goods  when  the  duties  are 
very  high.  It  affects  people  shipping  to  a  country  where  the  duty  is  very 
high.    They  do  not  understand  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty  as  a  rule. 

Q.  If  they  found  out  the  fact  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty,  it 
would  not  make  any  difference  how  high  the  duty  was  f — A.  I  suppose 
so. 

Q.  Then  the  trouble  is  owing  to  the  error  and  timidity  of  the  people  f — 
A.  I  suppose  so,  with  some. 

Q.  There  was  a  duty  of  $2  per  barrel  imposed  on  mackerel  before  the 
Washington  Treaty :  if  the  treaty  were  suspended  there  might  be  such 
a  duty  imposed  as  Congress  might  agree  upon.  Now,  do  yon  mean  to 
say  that  the  fact  that  Congress  cannot  imiK)8e  a  duty  on  your  fish  under 
the  treaty  does  not  leave  yon  in  a  better  position  than  if  Congress  had 
the  x)ower  to  put  on  any  duty  it  pleased,  however  large? — ^A.  1  think  a 
very  large  duty  would  affect  us  some. 

Q.  It  ought  not,  according  to  your  view  of  the  laws  of  trade,  but  it 
would,  owing  to  the  timidity  of  your  people  ? — A.  People  generally  get 
timid  in  regard  to  the  duty  being  taken  from  the  price  they  get. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  fact  of  paying  a  duty  of  $2  per  barrel 
in  place  of  nothing  is  no  advantage  in  competing  with  American  fisher- 
men ? — A.  i  look  at  it  in  this  light:  If  you  are  shipping  a  cargo  to  the 
market  of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  a  duty  levied  of  $2  per  barrel, 
you  argue  that  you  must  get  so  much  money  for  it ;  that  there  is  the 
duty  to  come  out  of  the  price,  and  you  must  get  so  much  money  to  bring 
yon  out  of  the  transaction.  This  causes  the  mackerel  to  be  a  certain 
value  before  you  ship  there,  and  this  helps  to  drive  the  price  up  for  the 
American  fishermen.  There  are  times  when  the  duty  would  perhaps 
not  affect  it  much  either  way,  but  speaking  generally  of  an  average 
catcsh,  the  duty,  to  a  certain  extent,  helps  to  raise  the  price  of  American 
mackerel. 

Q.  You  go  into  the  United  States  market  with  fish  you  have  caught 
and  the  American  fisherman  with  mackerel  he  has  caught,  both  being 
equally  good ;  yon  pay  $2  per  barrel  duty  to  the  government  before  you 
can  sell  your  fish,  and  he  pays  nothing.  Now,  as  a  general  rule,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  it  makes  no  diflierence  in  your  competing  with  the 
American? — A.  I  don*t  think  it  makes  much.    If  I  have  mackerel  to 
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ship,  and  have  daty  to  pay,  I  must  get  a  certain  price.  If  I  could  not 
get  that  price  I  would  not  ship  them,  and  consequently  it  will  make  the 
market  somewhat  more  bare,  and  assist  the  Americans  to  get  a  higher 
price.  If  I  push  the  sale  of  my  mackerel,  it  throws  more  on  the  market 
and  makes  the  price  lower  for  your  fishermen. 

Q.  Would  you  put  your  mackerel  on  the  market  and  sell  them  at  a  loss 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  price  lower  for  the  American  fishermen ?~ 
A.  Ko ;  I  say  we  would  keep  our  mackerel  away  until  we  got  a  certain 
price. 

Q.  Then  is  not  the  effect  of  a  duty  to  make  you  hold  your  mackerel 
back  f — ^A.  Only  for  a  time. 

Q.  Suppose  yon  were  not  able  to  send  them  in  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years  t — A.  We  could  not  keep  them  that  long. 

Q.  You  say  you  would  have  to  keep  them  till  the  price  was  sufficiently 
high? — A.  We  could  not  keep  them  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  You  would  have  to  keep  them  away  from  the  American  market 
until  the  price  rose  high  enough  for  your  purpose  T — ^A.*  Yes ;  I  suppose ; 
something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  an  injury  T — A.  We  might  resort  to  other 
markets. 

Q.  You  think  you  might  make  it  up  by  sending  them  somewhere;  bat 
would  you  not  lose  the  American  market  for  that  time  f  Have  joo 
thought  of  that  f — A.  I  see  the  point. 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  think  of  it. — A.  it  has  been  my  experience  that  we 
got  a  larger  price  for  our  mackerel  when  we  had  to  pay  duty  than  we 
have  got  since. 

Q.  What  did  the  American  fishermen  get  for  their  mackerel ;  did  they 
not  get  the  same  price  as  you  did,  if  equally  good  fish  f — A.  YeSi 

Q.  You  do  not  get  $2  per  barrel  more  in  cash  for  your  fish,  if  not  bet- 
ter,  than  do  the  American  fishermen  9 — A.  No. 

Q*  Then  it  is  a  cause  that  operates  on  both.  If  you  get  a  higher 
price  the  American  does  so  also;  is  it  not  sof — A.  My  idea  is  that  we 
must  get  a  higher  price  than  we  now  do  under  the  treaty  or  we  cannot 
afford  to  send  the  mackerel  there. 

Q.  Oan  yon  compel  the  buyer  to  give  you  more  because  there  is  a 
duty  imposed  t — ^A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Then  where  are  yout — ^A.  We  can  compel  him  to  give  more  if  he 
cannot  get  them  elsewhere. 

Q.  If  there  were  no  American  mackerel  it  would  raise  the  price,  duty 
or  no  duty,  and  the  price  may  go  up  high  enough  to  enable  yon,  if  yoa 
have  no  competition,  to  pay  the  duty  and  make  money.  If  the  par- 
chaser  is  not  willing  to  give  you  enough  to  clear  all  your  expenses  and 
allow  you  reasonable  profit,  then  you  can  no  longer  carry  on  a  profi^ 
able  business,  and  it  depends  on  what  the  purchaser  is  willing  to  give 
you  for  the  fish.  He  cannot  give  you  any  more  because  you  have  doty 
to  pay ;  but  if  mackerel  are  scarce  then  the  price  goes  up  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  goes  up  to  the  American  as  well  as  the  Canadian,  if  the 
fish  are  equally  good,  does  it  not  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  mackerel  are  plentiful  the  price  usually  goes  down— 
I  mean  plentiful  in  proportion  to  the  demand — and  the  price  falls  to 
yon  as  well  as  to  the  American  t — A.  Yes }  my  opinion  is  we  had  better 
pay  the  duty  and  have  our  fishery. 

Q.  Then  can  you  obtain  your  own  price  from  the  purchaser  so  as  to 
pay  your,  expenses  and  the  duty,  unless  the  Americans  also  get  the 
same  price  for  equally  good  fish  f — A.  My  idea  is  that  the  f  2  duty  we 
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Lad  to  pay  helped  the  Americans,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  get  a  better 
price  for  their  fish. 

Q.  If  yon  remained  out  of  the  United  States  markets  altogether, 
would  it  not  be  still  better  for  the  Americans  f — A.  Perhaps  it  would. 

Q.  They  would  gain  more  by  that  than  your  paying  the  duty  9 — A. 
The  American  fishermen  would  gain  by  it,  but  not  the  American  people. 

Q.  After  all,  the  whole  thing  depends  on  the  market-price,  does  it 
not  f — ^A.  To  a  certain  extent 

Q.  Can  you  force  the  market-price  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Then,  when  yoa  say  you  would  rather  pay  the  duties  and  keep  the 
Americans  out  of  your  three-mile  line,  you  mean  to  assume  that  would 
give  yon,  practically,  a  monopoly  of  the  market  f — A.  I  think  it  would, 
to  a  certain  extent 

Q.  How  would  it  affect  codfish,  the  [Americans  being  kept  outside 
the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  It  wonld  not  affect  cod  to  the  same  extent, 
because  the  Americans  have  a  deep-sea  fishery  to  fall  back  upon. 

Q.  Cod-fishery  is  mainly  a  deep-sea  fishery  ? — ^A.  They  could  get  con- 
siderable codfish  without  coming  inshore. 

Q.  There  has  always  been  an  abundance  of  cod  in  the  American 
market! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  confine  yourself  to  mackerel,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
mackerel,  you  assume  that  if  the  Americans  were  not  allowed  to  fish 
within  three  miles  of  your  shores,  there  would  be  practically  none,  or 
very  little,  American  mackerel  on  the  market,  and  you  would  have  a 
monopoly.  Is  that  so  f — A.  I  think  we  would,  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  Americans  have  their  own  mackerel-ground,  of  course. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  that  ground  t — A.  I  do  not  know  much 
more  than  what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  seines  and  weirs  along  the  shore 
where  they  catch  mackerel  in  abundance  ? — A.  I  understand  they  have 
lots  of  parse  seines. 

Q.  And  weirs  on  shore  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Americans  are  a  pretty  enterprising  people,  generally  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  they  would  be  likely  to  find  mackerel  if  they  were  to  be  found  t 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  sure  if  Americans  were  driven  out  of  your  three-mile 
limit  there  would  be  no  competition  in  mackerel  ? — A.  It  depends  on  the 
season.  The  Americans  may  have  a  very  good  season  some  year  and 
get  a  very  great  many,  and  another  year  very  few. 

Q.  If  they  got  enough  to  supply  the  market  you  wonld  not  be  able  to 
go  and  compete  with  them  with  the  duty  against  you? — A.  Not  if  they 
got  a  very  lar^re  quantity. 

Q.  If  they  had  a  poor  season  you  would  be  able  to  go  and  compete 
with  them  with  the  duty  on  9 — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  mackerel- 
fishing  vessels.  Take  Lunenburg ;  yon  have  said  that  20  years  ago,  I 
think,  yon  had  a  good  many  vessels  there,  and  now  yon  have  scarcely 
any  fishing- vessels  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  said  that  I  was  alluding  to 
the  mackerel  fleet 

Q.  Have  you  many  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod-fishery  f — A.  We  have, 
I  suppose,  from  150  to  200  sail. 

Q.  At  Lunenburg) — A.  In  the  county. 

Q.  That  includes  what  other  ports  T — A.  All  the  ports  in  the  county. 

Q.  It  does  not  include  Shelburne  or  Liverpool? — A.  TSo',  I  think  I 
would  be  safe  in  saying  150. 
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Q.  now  large  are  the  vessels  f — A.  From  40  to  80  tons. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fish  ? — A.  On  the  Banks  the  first  part  of  the  seaaon. 

Q.  What  Banks  do  yon  mean  ? — A.  Western  and  La  Have  Banka  and 
Banqnerean ;  sometimes  they  go  to  the  Grand  Banks,  but  they  doii*t  ase 
the  Grand  Banks  much. 

Q.  Do  they  go  into  the  gulf! — A.  Yes,  in  the  summer. 

Q.  For  cod  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  late  are  they  employed  in  catching  cod  ! — A.  Oar  vessels  do 
not  fish  later  than  September  for  cod. 

Q.  Then  they  go  into  the  mackerel  fishery  ? — A.  Mackerel  or  herring. 

Q.  The  same  vessels  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  your  vessels  has  increased  or  dimin- 
ished ? — A.  They  have  not,  I  think,  diminished. 

Q.  They  have  not  increased  ? — A.  During  the  last  10  or  12  years  tbej 
have  not  increased  much. 

Q.  Have  they  increased  at  all ! — A.  I  don^t  know  that  they  have. 

Q.  How  about  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery?— A.  The 
mackerel  fishery  has  pretty  well  declined  with  our  people.  They  follow 
it  very  little ;  they  follow  the  inshore  fishery  with  boats  and  with  hook 
and  line. 

Q.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  that  done  f — A.  There  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  it.  About  this  season  of  the  year  there  are  a  good  many  boats  em- 
ployed. Mostly  all  the  boats  fish  cod  in  the  summer,  and  they  go  after 
mackerel  when  there  is  any  on  the  coast. 

Q.  It  is  uncertain  when  there  is  any  on  the  coast  t — A.  It  is  pretty 
uncertain. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  mackerel  fishery  all  along  from  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  from  Annapolis,  along  the  coast  to  Halifax,  is  quite  uncertain  t 
— A.  I  suppose  |it  is  a  good  deal  like  other  localities ;  some  years  ve 
have  good  catches,  and  other  years  mackerel  are  scarce. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  laws  which  govern  that  9 — ^A.  No,  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  be  posted. 

Q.  How  does  your  coast  compare  for  mackerel,  for  instance,  with  the 
northern  part  of  Prince  Edward  Island  1 — A.  I  think  it  is  not  sach  a 
good  fishing  ground  as  that  for  mackerel. 

Q.  You  have  said  you  bought  cod  and  mackerel  from  the  AmericaosT 
— A.  Kot  mackerel. 

Q.  Yon  have  said  you  bought  cod  from  the  Americans  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  because  you  had  not  enough  of  your  own,  I  suppose  T— 
A.  Codfish  were  pretty  scarce  in  1874-75  or  1875-76.  We  knew  the 
Americans  did  not  much  value  their  small  fish,  and  we  were  induced  to 
buy  from  them. 

Q.  Y^ou  took  your  chance  with  the  small  and  large? — A.  We  got 
some  large  also. 

Q.  For  what  puqiose  did  you  buy  them,  to  dry  and  send  away!— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  put  them  into  the  quantity  offish  exported  from  this  region  t 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  fish  was  at  the  Boston  or  Glon- 
cester  market  at  the  time  yon  bought  those  fish  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  not  give  more  than  the  market  price  t — A.  'So. 

Q.  Of  late  years  Americans  have  begun  to  save  their  small  codfish, 
have  they  not  t — ^A.  I  think  so,  as  far  as  I  can  understand. 

Q.  They  use  them  for  a  good  many  purposes  besides  foci — ^for  oil,  for 
instance? — A.  I  am  not  aware  they  get  oil  out  of  them. 
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Q.  They  have.factories  all  along  the  shore  where  they  work  them  up  ? 
— A.  I  am  not  aware. 

Q.  They  extract  the  oilf — A.  Our  fishermen  say  they  throw  them 
right  off  the  hooks ;  some  of  them  don't  even  take  the  oil  out  of  them. 

Q.  That  was  the  case  once ;  is  it  not  the  fact  now  that  the  Americans 
are  saving  their  small  fish  t — A.  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  They  sell  a  very  considerable  quantity  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  ever  buy  bait  from  the  Americans  f — A.  We  have  bought 
pogies. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  explain  if  by  saying  you  reexport  Canadian  fish, 
you  mean  you  export  fish  out  of  the  United  States  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  Canadian  fish  do  yon  mean  fish  caught  in  these  waters  or  fish 
caught  only  by  Canadian  vessels  ? — A.  We  often  send  mackerel  to  the 
United  States  for  sale.  If  we  cannot  get  what  we  call  a  fair  price,  we 
reexport  it  to  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  Those  are  cases  where  the  consumer  does  not  pay  ? — A.  He  does 
not  pay  if  he  does  not  eat  the  fish. 

Q.  Did  that  happen  before  the  Washington  Treaty  went  into  opera- 
lion  ? — A.  ]^ot  in  my  experience ;  I  think  it  was  done  to  some  extent 
before  that.    I  was  speaking  of  since  the  treaty. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  that  you  send  your  mackerel  to  the  Boston  market, 
and  finding  no  market,  you  export  it  to  the  West  Indies  ? — A.  We  have 
done  that  several  times.  I  am  speaking  of  mackerel.  We  never  ex- 
ported codfish  from  there;  but  the  cod  we  brought  home  and  then 
exported  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  particular  reason  why  you  could  not  find  a  mar- 
ket for  your  mackerel  in  the  United  States  f — A.  The  price  was  too  low. 

Q.  Where  did  you  buy  the  other  fish  which  you  exported  t — A.  At 
Boston  and  Portland  and  brought  them  down  here. 

Q.  The  codfish  have  been  very  cheap  in  the  United  States  to  enable 
you  to  do  that  f — A.  It  was  not  very  cheap  in  1874  and  1875. 

Q.  Were  those  the  years  you  did  it  f — ^A.  Yes ;  and  in  1876  and  some 
of  it  this  year. 

Q.  Was  not  fish  scarce  in  the  States  those  years  f — A.  They  were 
scarce  with  us.  They  did  not  attach  much  value  to  their  small  fish  and 
did  not  appear  to  have  a  market  for  them. 

Q.  Those  were  what  yon  brought  down  here  and  prepared  for  ex- 
port t — A.  Yes  5  only  cod. 

Q.  You  have  never  attempted  yourself  to  prepare  cod  for  the  Ameri- 
can market  f — A.  Yes ;  we  have  shipped  there  several  times. 

Q.  How  lately? — ^A.  Not  within  two  or  three  years;  five  or  six  years 
ago. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  f  Did  yon  find  a  fair  market  for  your  cod- 
fish f — A.  Yes ;  we  always  shipped  large  and  good  fish. 

Q.  Did  yon  dry  them  as  much  as  those  you  send  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Mediterranean  ? — A.  About  the  same  as  those  we  send  to  the 
West  Indies ;  not  so  much  as  those  we  send  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  continue  to  send  codfish  to  the  United  States? — 
A.  The  fish  are  lower  in  price  there  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  In  Nova  Scotia  are  boats  in  the  habit  of  catching  mackerel  on  our 
own  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  don't  consider  mackerel  as  plentiful  on  your  coast  as  at 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  in  the  other  waters  of  the  gulf  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Dana  has  persuasively  suggested  that  the  United  States  fish- 
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ermen  might  possibly  catch  CDoagh  mackerel  for  the  whole  United 
States  market.  If  they  coald  catch  enoagh  on  their  own  shores  and 
with  their  owd  appliances,  that  would  modify  yoar  statement! — A.  Yes; 
if  they  coald  do  so. 

Q.  We  assume  they  make  the  very  highest  catch  ever  made,  one  and 
a  qaarter  mackerel  annually  for  each  of  the  forty-four  millions  of  tbe 
United  States.  Tou  don't  know  whether  that  is  anything  like  what 
they  would  consume  if  mackerel  were  much  more  plentiful  than  they 
are  Y  Do  you  understand  that  the  supply  of  mackerel  is  large  or  fimall 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  United  States  f — A.  It  woold  be 
comparatively  small. 

Q.  That  is,  procuring  all  the  mackerel  that  can  be  obtained,  yon  un- 
derstand the  supply  is  small  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  on  that  you  base  your  estimate  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  the  Americans  catch  in  their  waters !— A. 
Ko ;  I  don't  know  exactly  the  quantity.  1  believe  they  are  very  scarce 
on  their  coast  this  year. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  from  the  Americans  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  continually  supplied  with  their  prices  of  fish  f— A.  Yea; 
and  I  also  keep  posted  as  to  the  quantities  in  the  market. 

Q.  And  from  that  you  learn  that  their  supply  has  failed  this  year?— 
A.  That  it  is  very  short  this  year  so  far ;  about  one  third  of  that  of  last 
year ;  that  is  up  to  August. 

No.  44. 

George  Eomeril,  agent  of  the  firm  of  Bobiu  &  Co.,  was  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  ! — Answer.  At  Perce,  near  Cape 
Gasp6. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  acted  as  agent  for  Robin  &  Go.  ? — A.  Twenty- 
one  years. 

Q.  And  you  have  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  fishing  business,  aa 
they  carry  it  on  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  one  of  the  largest  Jersey  firms  f — A.  I  believe  that  they 
are  the  largest  in  the  bay. 

Q.  State  the  different  stations  which  this  firm  has  along  the  coast  of 
Gasp6  and  other  coasts  of  the  Dominion. — A.  These  are  Pasbebiac, 
Newport,  Pabos,  Grand  Eiver,  Gape  Gove,  Anse  aa  Beaufils,  Peroe, 
Garaquette,  Shippegan,  Dock,  Magpie,  St  John's  Biver,  Natashqaan, 
Gheticamp,  Big  Gheticamp,  and  Arichat. 

Q.  These  are  the  different  statiolis  where  the  firms  carry  on  basi< 
nessf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  present  you  are  at  Perce  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  their  largest  fishing  establishments  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boats  have  you  there  f — A.  Some  130  this  year;  last 
year  we  had  more. 

Q.  These  are  confined  almost  altogether  to  the  prosecution  of  the  cod 
fishery! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  your  boats  fish  ? — A.  With  a  few  exceptions,  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  They  make  their  catches  generally  within  that  distance?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  distance  from  the  shore  at  which  they 
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fish  f — A.  No ;  none  whatever.    I  have  do  doubt  that  it  is  within  the 
three-mile  limit. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  woald  yoa  say  that  they  fish  f — A.  It  is 
sometimes  one  mile,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  less. 

Q*  It  is  either  one  or  two  miles  from  the  shore? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  in  the  boats  ? — A.  Two  are  in  each  boat. 

Q*  What  is  their  average  catch  f — A.  About  125  quintals. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  do  the  men  in  these  boats  catch  their 
fish  f — A.  We  have  two  seasons — the  summer  and  the  fall  fishery.  The 
summer  season  ends  on  the  15th  of  August  and  the  fall  season  on  the 
loth  of  September. 

Q.  These  boats  take  their  catch  for  your  firm  by  the  15th  of  Sep> 
temberf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  afterward  f— A.  We  afterward  give  them  the 
privilege  of  fishing  for  themselves  free  of  all  expense. 

Q.  After  they  have  fished  for  you  the  men  have  the  use  of  the  boats 
free  of  all  expense  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  fish  which  they  then  catch  for  them- 
selves ? — A.  They  generally  send  them  to  Quebec 

Q.  And  do  they  find  a  ready  market  for  them  there  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  this  form  a  very  important  element  in  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence t — A.  They  get  their  winter  supply  in  most  part  with  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  that  you  pay  for  these  fish  f — A.  We 
take  them  by  the  draught    Last  year  we  paid  $2.80  per  draught. 

Q.  How  much  is  a  draught! — A.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pounds,  green. 

Q.  And  it  takes  three  draughts  to  make  a  quintal  of  dried  fish  f — A. 
No ;  but  1^  draughts,  or  three  quintals  of  green  fish. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  per  draught? — ^A.  About  $2.50. 

Q.  And  you  have  paid  more  f — A.  Yes.  I  now  allude  to  the  average 
price. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  boats  do  you  employ  vessels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  Eight  or  ten. 

Q.  Where  do  they  catch  fish  ? — A.  On  the  Nova  Scotia  side. 

Q.  They  catch  fish  in  the  gulf? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  Banks  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  trawl  ? — A.  Yes,  some  boats  do,  but  not  the  schooners. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  their  bait? — A.  In  the  coves  along  the  coast. 

Q.  How  do  you  cure  the  fish  which  you  catch  with  the  boats  ? — A. 
Tbey  are  hard  cured. 

Q.  They  are  dried  in  the  sun  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  fish  caught  in  the  vessels  capable  of  being  cured  in  that 
way  ! — A.  They  will  not  stand  the  hot  climates. 

Q*  Suppose  that  the  American  fishermen  should  attempt  to  rival  you 
in  the  markets  to  which  you  send*your  fish — Brazil,  Portugal,  and  other 
places — could  they  do  so,  with  what  they  catch  in  their  vessels  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  could  not  be  done  ? — A.  No.  Their  fish  would  not  be  suitable 
for  these  markets. 

Q.  What  is  the  term  used  for  the  fish  caught  and  salted  on  the  ves- 
sels?— A.  Salt-burned. 

Q.  They  have  to  be  laid  down  in  a  large  quantity  of  salt? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  fish  you  get  inshore  and  off 
shore  ? — A.  Yes ;  our  inshore  fishery  always  furnishes  our  prime  fish. 

Q.  Has  the  climate  anything  to  do  with  the  mode  of  the  preparation 
of  the  fish  for  tropical  climates  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  climate  is  suitable  for  such  preparation  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  the  Nova  Scotian  climate  suitable  for  it  f — ^A.  This  is  not  so 
much  the  case  with  the  northwest  side  of  Nova  Scotia ;  the  weather  id 
foggy  aud  very  damp  there. 

Q.  Yoa  mean  that  the  climate  is  not  so  favorable  for  it  there  as  on 
the  Gasp^  side? — A.  Yes;  our  principal  establishment  is  situated  Iq 
Gaspd. 

Q.  Is  the  average  catch  of  the  boats  150  quintals  ? — A.  No;  but  125. 

Q.  Where  are  your  principal  markets  I — A.  Brazil  is  our  principal 
market :  then  follow  the  Mediterranean  ports  and  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  average  export  of  yonr  establishment !— i. 
About  80,000  quintals  of  dried  fish  per  year. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  export  of  the  Nova  Scotian  branch  of  the 
establishment  of  yonr  house  9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  which  you  receive  for  yonr  fish !— A. 
The  price  varies  firom  $4.50  to  $8. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ship  fish  to  the  United  States  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  venture  a  failure  or  a  success  9 — A.  It  was  a  failure. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  The  prices  we  there  received  did  not  at  all  pay. 

Q.  And  of  course  you  then  abandoned  that  trade  f — A.  Yes. 

Q-  What  do  yonr  vessels  catch  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit !— A. 
About  300  quintals. 

Q.  Then  nearly  all  the  fish  which  you  take  and  ship  are  caught  withiD 
three  miles  of  the  shore  9 — A.  I  fancy  three-fourths  of  our  fish  at  least 
are  so  taken. 

Q.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  results  of  the  cod  fishery  year  after 
year  f — A.  No;  just  as  much  fish  are  now  caught  as  ever  was  the  case. 

Q.  In  making  this  statement,  you  refer  to  an  experience  of  21 
years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  evidence  on  this  point  f — A.  That  the  cod  fishery 
is  not  precarious. 

Q.  You  have  always  an  average  catch  ? — A.  It  is  always  about  the 
same. 

Q.  This  fishery  can  always  be  depended  upon  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  those  who  engage  in  this  fishery  as  a  rule  make  a  living  f— A. 
A  thriving  fisherman  will  always  make  a  good  living  about  our  coast. 

Q.  But  what  will  a  fair,  average  man  do  t — A.  He  can  always  make 
a  good  living. 

Q.  Has  this  fishery  failed,  and  has  there  been  a  good  deal  of  distress 
along  the  coast,  as  far  as  3'ou  can  judge  f — A.  I  have  seen  none  of  it  so 
far. 

Q.  Are  the  stories  which  we  hear  about  marvelous  distress  and 
starvation  there  known  to  you  f — ^A.  They  have  been  unknown  to  me 
so  far. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  there  are  thriftless  and  shiftless  men  among  fisher- 
ermen  f — A.  The  stories  in  question  must  have  been  exaggerated  very 
much. 

Q.  You  also  ship  cod-oil  9 — A.  Yes ;  and  in  large  quantities. 

Q.  Where  do  you  send  it  9 — A.  To  England. 

Q*  The  cod-fishing  business  requires  good  bait  9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  it  9 — A.  Along  our  shore.  't^ 

Q.  What  baits  do  you  use  9 — A.  Herring,  e^lin,  lants,  aqnid,^d 
mackerel. 

Q.  Are  these  baits  plentiful  9 — A.  Yes,  in  their  season. 

Q.  As  their  season  consecutively  comes  round  9 — A.  Yes ;  they  are 
always  then  plentiful. 
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Q.  I>o  joa  use  a  good  deal  of  mackerel  for  baitt — A.  Yes,  daring 
tbis  season. 

Q«  In  what  nambers  are  the  mackerel  found  this  year  on  your  coast? — 
A.  They  are  plentiful,  and  more  so  than  they  have  been  during  other 
years. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  this  is  a  very  plentiful  season  for  mackerel! — 
A.  Yes.    Some  years  we  have  seeu  none  of  them  at  all. 

Q.  Has  the  American  mackerel-fishing  fleet  much  frequented  the 
coast  where  yon  have  been  as  agent  Y — A.  Yes ;  and  largely. 

Q.  What  used  to  be  their  number  ? — A.  Borne  years  ago  their  vessels 
on  our  coast  numbered  from  300  to  400,  if  not  more. 

Q.  In  what  immediate  locality  f — A.  Between  Perce  and  Paspebiac. 

Q.  They  fished  every  year  along  this  coast  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  them  doing  so  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  business  requires  you  to  travel  from  station  to  station  along 
the  coast? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  they  were  under  your  eye  all  the  time  ? — A.  In  Paspebiac 
harbor  there  would  be  something  like  200  or  300. 

Q.  Where  were  these  300  and  400  American  fishing  vessels  taking 
mackerel  ? — A.  Mostly  within  three  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  as  to  the  distance  they  were  from  the  shore  ? — 
A.  No ;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Could  you  have  been  mistaken  touching  this  point  ?-^A.  No.  I 
have  seen  some  of  their  vessels  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore  and 
seining  among  the  moorings  of- our  boats. 

Q.  But  were  auy  of  them  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit?— A.  No; 
and  many  of  them  were  within  a  mile  of  the  shore.  Indeed,  they  were 
actually  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  They  were  generally  within  your  view,  taking  fish  within  the  three- 
mile  limii? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  opportunities  for  seeing  them  were  especially  good  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  these  American  cap- 
tains?— A.  Yes;  frequently. 

Q.  And  you  have,  of  course,  conversed  with  them  about  their  fares 
and  chances? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  form  from  what  they  said  any  estimate  as  to  the  average 
catch  of  their  vessels  ? — A.  Not  exactly ;  but  I  fancy  from  the  conver- 
sations which  I  had  with  them  that  their  catches  varied  from  250  to  400 
barrels  per  trip. 

Q.  How  many  trips  would  they  make  a  season  ? — A.  Sometimes  two, 
and  sometimes  three. 

Q.  Then  they  would  average  300  barrels  a  trip  ? — ^A.  Yes.  I  think 
that  700  barrels  a  season  would  be  a  fair  average  with  them. 

Q.  And  these  fish  are  all  taken  from  half  a  mile  to  2^  and  3  miles  from 
the  shore  ? — ^A.  The  great  part  of  them  are. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  their  vessels  fishing  and  drifting  ofi'  shore  ? — A. 
Yes ;  that  is  their  custom. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  American  cod-fisbing  fleet  ? — 
A.  We  only  see  them  when  they  come  in  for  bait.  Often  no  bait  is  to 
be  had  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  And  most  of  them  come  in  for  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gould  they  carry  on  the  cod  fishing  here  if  they  could  not  so  come 
in  T — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  it  ? — A.  With  nets  and  by  purchase. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  do  they  use  ? — A.  Herring  mostly. 
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Q.  Without  this  privilege  I  anderstaud  yoa  to  say  they  coald  not 
carry  on  the  cod  fishery  at  all  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  ooald  do 
so  if  they  were  deprived  of  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  doubt  on  that  point  at  all,  in  view  of  your  long  ex- 
perience as  an  agent  of  the  firm  mentioned  t — A .  No. 

Q.  Do  they  bring  herring-nets  with  them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  catch  the  fish  themselves  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  from  the  shore  t — A.  The  nets  are  all  set 
within  two  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  They  also  get  ice  from  yonf — A.  Yes;  often. 

Q.  And  preserve  their  bait  with  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  fishermen  go  from  your  neighborhood  to  the 
American  markets  t — A.  Ko ;  never. 

Q.  Is  the  American  market  of  any  advantage  to  yon,  and  your  large 
firm,  or  to  any  other  fishermen  f — A.  It  is  of  no  advantage  whate?er 
to  us. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Our  fish  are  not  adapted  to  their  market,  and  the  prices 
which  we  can  obtain  there  are  not  sufficient. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  You  said  that  you  sent  a  cargo  of  fish  to  the  United  States  market 
and  that  the  venture  proved  a  failure? — A.  We  sent  more  than  oae 
cargo  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  do  so  f — ^A.  This  was  10  or  12  years  ago,  I  suppose. 

Q.  How  were  the  fish  prepared  ? — A.  We  sent  pickled  herriog. 

Q.  Did  you  ever.try  the  American  market  with  codfish  f — A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  prepared  cod  in  the  way  in  which  they  are 
prepared  for  the  American  market  ? — A.  Ko. 

Q.  What  do  you  give  the  fishermen  besides  the  free  use  of  the  boats 
after  the  15th  of  September  f — ^A.  They  have  the  rigging  and  boats  free 
of  charge. 

Q.  How  long  can  they  use  them  f — A.  For  a  month  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  their  catch  taken  during  this  time!— A. 
They  export  it  to  the  Canadian  market. 

Q.  Do  they  send  it  direct  to  their  market  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  firm  are  they  sent  f — A.  They  are  sent  to  different  firms. 
Two  or  three  fishermen  club  their  catches  together,  and  one  goes  ap 
with  the  lot. 

Q.  How  much  would  they  catch  on  the  average  during  the  period  first 
mentioned  f — A.  Some  have  been  known  to  take  as  much  as  40  or  50 
draughts. 

Q.  What  would  be  their  average  catch  f — A.  I  suppose  35  draughts. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  6asp6  climate  as  being  excellent  for  the 
drying  of  fish  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  the  climate  on  the  Nova  Scotia  shore  is  poor  for  that  par* 
pose  f — A.  Yes ;  it  is  damper,  and  foggy. 

Q.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  climate  of  Newfouodlaod 
is  remarkably  good  for  that  pur[iose  ? — A.  I  could  not  speak  on  this 
point  regarding  the  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  thriving  fisherman  on  your  coast  always  makes  a 
good  living  I — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  principal  of  your  firm  bought  up  a  great  deal  of  land  in 
your  neighborhood  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  owns  a  large  part  of  the  land  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Ghaleursf — A.  He  has  a  large  tract  there. 
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Q.  Tbe  following  extract  is  to  be  foand  on  page  48  of  ttie  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  for  1876 : 

In  my  last  report  I  explained  how  the  founder  of  a  firm,  which  has  since  become 
most  powerful,  had  instinctively  found  the  means  of  keeping  these  fishermen  under  its 
power,  in  diyerting  them  from  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  securing  to  bis  own  ac- 
coant  most  of  the  lands  bordering  on  Bay  des  Chaleurs.  Tbe  possession  of  land  in- 
sures independence;  whoever  is  a  proiirietor  is  free.  Mr.  Robin  was  aware  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  truth  inscribed  in  the  history  of  every  people ;  and  he  began  his  oper- 
ations bv  monopolizing  the  labor  of  each  individual  who  was  doomed  to  come  in  con- 
tact witn  him.  Thus  it  is  that  fishermen  from  Gasp6  and  Bonaventure  remained  poor 
and  in  a  state  of  dependency,  while  these  firms  grew  richer  every  day. 

Is  that  trae! — A.  That  is  Captain  Lavoic's  statement.    It  is  quite  in- 
correct. 

Q.  Have  you  recently  seen  any  American  cod  fisheries  on  your 
shores  t — A.  We  have  not  seen  many  of  them  there  of  late  years.  We 
have  seen  a  few  latterly,  but  not  many. 

Q.  From  what  part  of  the  States  do  they  come  t — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  yon  have  seen  an  American  mackerel 
fleet  off  Gasp^  f — A.  Some  American  vessels  are  there  every  year.  A 
fleet  of  them  was  there  before  I  came  down. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  ? — A.  Seventy  or  eighty. 

Q.  That  is  this  year? — A.  Yes;  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  you  see  last  year  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  ; 
probably  about  100. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  And  how  many  did  you  see  there  the  year  before  ! — A.  I  then  saw 
about  the  same  number. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  a  previous  witness  that  you  paid  the 
fishermen  last  year  too  much  for  their  fish  f — A.  We  are  blamed  for 
having  done  so. 

Q*  Bid  you,  at  the  time,  look  at  the  market  price  which  you  re- 
ceivedf — A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Fostcf : 

Q.  Then  you  did  a  losing  business  last  year  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  When  you  balanced  your  profit  and  loss  account  at  the  end  of  tie 
year,  were  the  results  for  1876  worse  than  those  for  1875  f — A.  Yes ;  and 
much  more  so. 

Q.  You  made  no  profit  for  the  year  1876? — A.  No;  none  at  al). 

Q.  And  you  actually  lost  money  ? — A.  Yes. 

<j.  You  were  poorer  men  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year? — A.  Certainly. 

No.  45. 

Tuesday,  August  28. 
The  Conference  met. 

William  Magdonnell,  trader  and  formerly  fisherman,  Argyle, 
Yarmouth  County,  Nova  Scotia,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  you  been  many  years  engaged  in  fishing  ? — Answer. 
I  have. 
Q.  How  many  years  ? — A.  I  went  fishing  from  the  time  I  was  14  years 
.  of  age  until  I  was  32. 
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Q.  Are  you  now  engaged  in  fishing  f — A.  No,  I  traffic  in  fish  some- 
what. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  now  actively  engaged  in  the  fishing  business !— A.  I 
have  not  caught  any  fish  for  8, 10,  or  11  years. 

Q.  When  yoa  were  actively  engaged  in  fishing,  in  what  part  of  the 
world  did  yoa  fish  ? — A.  I  sailed  ont  of  Gloncester,  Mass. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  fish  ! — A.  Chiefly  in  Bay  Ohaleurs  after  mack- 
erel, and  in  North  Bay,  as  they  call  it. 

Q.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  American  vessels  all  the  time  f — A.  All  bat  the  three 
last  years. 

Q.  You  went  fishing  as  a  hand  when  you  were  about  14  years  of  age? 
— A.  From  14  until  I  was  19  years,  when  I  became  a  master. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  vessel  yoa  first  sailed  Y — A.  I  went  when 
14  years  of  age  in  the  Bridget  Ann,  Captain  Charles  Macdounell,  and 
shipped  from  Port  Hood,  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  gulf  did  you  fish  t — A,  The  first  fare  we  caaght 
on  Bank  Bradley,  and  some  in  Bay  Chaleurs ;  I  cannot  remember  the 
quantity. 

Q.  That  was  spring  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  that  season  ? — A.  Three  sacoessfal 
trips. 

Q-  Where  did  you  take  your  next  fare  ! — A.  We  caught  330  barrels 
at  anchor,  with  our  vessel  sprung  up  close  in  to  the  Bii^  Eocks,  Mag- 
dalen Islands. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  the  third  trip  f — A.  At  Margaree  Island  and 
Cheticamp,  close  inshore.  All  mackerel  caught  at  Margaree  Island 
and  Cheticamp  are  caught  close  in. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  Y — A.  Two  miles ;  sometimes  so  close  that 
you  are  afraid  the  vessel  will  strike  the  shore. 

Q.  They  are  taken  within  two  miles,  half  a  mile,  or  a  quarts  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore  f — A.  Yes,  that  is  as  a  general  thing.  Probably 
there  may  be  some  mackerel  outside,  but  generally  American  vessels  go 
inside  to  catch  them.  We  caught  the  whole  of  oub  third  trip  there ;  it 
was  very  late  in  the  season,  15th  September. 

Q.  Was  the  quantity  you  caught  about  the  average  catch  of  the 
fleet  f — A.  We  got  more  than  the  average  catch ;  we  made  three  trips, 
and  I  don't  know  but  one  other  vessel  that  made  three. 

Q.  That  was  the  year  of  the  American  gale  f — A.  Yes ;  it  was  the 
year  of  the  great  Yankee  gale. 

Q.  In  1852,  what  vessel  were  you  in  ! — A.  The  schooner  Charles 
Eubin,  the  same  captain :  my  brother  was  master. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  f — A.  We  made  one  trip  that  year. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  barrels  you  caught  f — A.  We  got 
one  fare,  some  300  barrels,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them,  in  relation  to  the  shore-line  t — A.  We 
caught  the  greatest  part  of  them  in  the  fall ;  we  did  nothing  the  first 
part  of  the  season  ;  we  caught  the  biggest  part  at  Margaree  Island, 
inshore. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  were  you  the  next  year  f — A.  The  schooaer  San- 
beam. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  bay  all  summer  f — A.  Kot  all  summer ;  we  came 
some  time  in  August,  and  we  made  but  one  trip. 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  before  that  t— A.  On  the  Western  Banks 
and  Sable  Island  Bank. 

Q.  Then  you  went  into  the  bay  only  for  the  fall  trip  f — A-  Yes. 
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Q.  IIow  mauy  barrels  did  you  get  ? — A.  We  got  one  fare,  aboat  300 
barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  joa  take  that  fall  trip  ! — A.  I  think  we  canght  the 
j^reatest  part  of  them  between  Gheticamp  and  Margaree.    All  vessels 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  generally  catch  mackerel  there;  it  is  near  a  har- 
bor, and  th'sy  generally  fish  there  so  that  they  can  make  a  harbor  when 
it  blows.    Ihat  was  the  case  when  I  went  fishing. 

Q.  Yon  canght  yonr  fare  there  f — A.  The  biggest  part ;  we  may  have 
caught  some  few  elsewhere,  bnt  I  well  remember  we  got  the  biggest 
part  of  onr  fare  in  the  fall  there.  The  first  part  of  the  season  we  got 
nothing.  All  mackerel  got  at  the  Margaree  Island  are  obtained  within 
three  miles  of  shore ;  some  people  have  made  calculations  and  said  they 
are  caught  five  miles  out,  bnt  there  are  none  canght  five  miles  from 
shore.    The  mackerel  come  inshore  there. 

Q.  Is  there  very  great  difficulty  in  telling  the  distance  you  are  from 
the  shore T — A.  I  never  had  much  difficulty;  I  could  generally  tell 
whether  I  was  one,  two,  or  three  miles  out.    It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  You  have  not  much  doubt  you  could  tell  correctly! — A.  I  think  I 
could  tell  within  100  yards.  I  generally  knew  whether!  was  three  miles 
oat  or  not. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  sail  after  the  Sunbeam  f — A.  In  the  Quick- 
step. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make? — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  each  trip  ? — A.  The  first  trip  we  did  not  do 
much,  and  were  not  very  successful ;  we  secured  150  barrels.  On  our 
last  trip  we  got  250  barrels  off  Gheticamp  Island,  Cape  Breton  shore, 
about  20  miles  east  of  Margaree;  they  were  taken  close  inshore. 

Q.  On  the  first  trip  did  you  seine  them  inshore? — A.  We  seined  them 
on  Bank  Bradley. 

Q.  Was  all  the  second  trip  taken  off  Gheticamp? — A.  Yes;  in  fact 
we  caught  half  of  the  trip  close  in  the  mouth  of  Gheticamp  harbor,  an 
nnusual  place  to  catch  mackerel. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  sail  next  year? — A.  The  Arbutus. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her? — ^A.  Two. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  ? — ^A.  Two  fares,  300  and  350  barrels. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  did  you  take  them  ? — A.  The  last  trip  we 
caught  off  Margaree  Island  and  Gheticamp. 

Q.  Glose  inshore? — A.  The  first  trip  we  caught  round  perhaps  some 
at  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  East  Point. 

Q.  During  those  five  years  you  were  a  hand,  did  the  rest  of  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  fish  in  the  same  places  as  you  did?  —A.  Yes;  sometimes  there 
would  be  100  sail  of  American  vessels  in  sight;  at  Margaree  Island  I 
have  counted  200  vessels. 

Q.  Where  were  the  200  vessels  ? — A.  Right  round  on  the  same  ground 
as  we  were  in. 

Q.  Right  close  to  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  yourself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  they  got  fares  there? — A.  I  could  not  say  they 
took  all  their  fares  there,  but  I  have  seen  them  there ;  they  may  have 
caught  some  fish  in  other  places. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  were  yon  next  year  ? — ^A.  In  the  James  Seward. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  yon  make  in  her  ? — A.  Two  trips. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  each  trip? — A.  We  got  two  fares. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take? — A.  It  was  a  300-barreI  vessel, 
and  we  got  two  full  fares ;  the  last  fore  we  caught  off  Gheticamp  and 
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Margaree;  for  the  first  fare  we  fished  some  in  the  bend  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  and  at  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Oheticamp  and  Margaree  formed  a  very  favorite  fishing-groaod 
with  yon  f — A.  Yes.  I  always  made  a  point  of  getting  my  last  fare 
there. 

Q.  Yon  afterward  became  captain  of  a  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  vessel f — A.  The  Mohenia. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  vessel  f — A.  Abont  seventy-five  tons,  I 
think. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  yon  make  ? — ^A.  Two. 

Q.  What  fares  did  yon  take  f — A.  I  think  abont  250  barrels  the  first 
trip,  and  perhaps  300  barrels  the  second  trip.  It  was  a  300barrel  ves- 
sel, and  we  generally  got  fares. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  the  mackerel  f — A.  The  last  fare  we  caogfat 
off  Margaree.  I  don't  know  exactly  where  we  took  the  first  fare.  I 
think  I  canght  some  of  the  first  fare  off  East  Point,  Prince  Edward 
Island ;  I  might  have  canght  a  few  off  Bank  Bradley }  we  got  them  at 
different  points. 

Q.  The  next  year  I  believe  you  went  again  in  the  Mohenia  f— A.  Yes ; 
we  made  two  trips. 

Q.  With  similar  results  to  those  of  the  previous  year  T — A.  Aboat 
the  same. 

Q.  Did  yon  catch  the  mackerel  in  the  same  places!— A.  On  aboat  the 
same  ground. 

Q.  What  vessel  did  yon  next  go  in  f — A.  The  Shooting  Star. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  yon  make  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  catch  f — A.  Some  at  the  bend  of  the 
island,  some  off  Point  Miscon,  and  some  perhaps  at  Bank  Bradley. 
For  my  last  fare  I  sprung  np  off  Port  Hood  Island  and  caught  the 
largest  part  of  the  fare  there.  I  caught  some  mackerel  oft'  AUrgaree 
Island  where  I  sprnng  up ;  it  was  on  the  1st  of  August;  we  fished  half 
a  mile  from  the  land. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  vessel  in  which  you  sailed  t — A.  The  Charles 
Macdonnell. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  did  you  take  f— A.  One  fare  of  200  and  another  of  300  bar- 
rels. The  last  fare  was  taken  inshore.  SSome  of  the  first  fare  were  taken 
at  the  bend  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  some  off  Pictou  and  along 
that  shore. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  vessel  in  which  you  sailed  f — A.  The  Allan 
Forester;  I  chartered  her. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  t — A.  750  or  775  barrels  of  fat  mackerel.  We 
only  made  one  trip.  The  biggest  part  of  the  trip  was  made  at  Marga- 
ree Island. 

Q.  Out  of  the  750  barrels,  what  proportion  was  taken  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  About  three-fourths.  I  caught  the  biggest  part 
late  in  the  fall  off  Margaree  Island. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  charter  of  the  vessel  t — A.  One  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Q.  How  were  the  crew  paid! — A.  The  men  went  on  half  line,  receiv- 
ing half  of  the  fish  they  canght  after  they  paid  for  the  barrels  aod 
packing. 

Q.  How  many  weeks  were  you  away  getting  yeur  fare  t — A.  Eleren 
or  twelve  weeks. 

Q.  For  how  long  did  you  charter  the  vessel !— A.  For  the  trip. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  speculation  to  yourselft— A.  After 
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paying  $1,000  for  the  charter — four  of  os  chartered  the  vessel — and  pay- 
ing me  as  captain  5  per  cent,  commission,  which  came  out  of  the  ves- 
sel's half,  there  was  $1,050  for  the  foar  who  chartered  her. 

Q.  Then  she  cleared  $2,050 1 — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  she  would  have 
paid  the  owner  if  we  had  not  chartered  her. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  in  the  Allan  Forester  more  than  one  yearf — A.  I  went 
to  Newfoandland  that  winter. 

Q.  What  for  ? — A.  For  frozen  herring.  I  got  a  cargo  of  frozen  her- 
ring and  took  them  home. 

Q.  Did  you  lose  on  the  herring  f — A.  No,  I  made. 

Q.  What  did  you  make  on  the  herring  that  yearf — A.  I  cannot  re- 
member what  we  made  that  year.  My  brother  had  a  vessel  chartered 
the  previous  winter  and  I  think  he  cleared  aboat  $3,000  on  one  fare  of 
frozen  herring.  I  had  aboat  800  barrels  of  herring  which  we  sold  in 
New  York  at  5  cents  per  pound. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  How  much  is  that  per  barrel? — A.  Ten  dollars  per  barrel,  but  we 
sold  them  by  the  pound. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  On  what  vessel  did  you  go  after  the  Allan  Forester! — ^A.  I  went 
on  the  George  B.  Loring ;  that  was  the  last  year  I  fished  in  an  American 
vessel. 

Q.  How  many  trips  ? — A,  Three  successful  trips. 

Q.  What  quantity  did  you  take  each  trip  t — A.  I  could  not  exactly 
say  what  quantity  each  trip.    I  landed  900  barrels. 

Q.  What  portion  of  those  did  you  take  within  three  miles  of  the 
bhore  f — A.  I  suppose  three-fourths  of  them. 

Q.  You  made  three  trips  in  that  vessel  Y — A.  The  first  fare  I  caught 
all  in  Bay  Ohaleurs,  the  whole  of  the  second  fare  I  think  I  caught  at 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  the  third  trip  off  Margaree  Island. 

Q.  That  would  make  two-thirds  of  the  whole  caught  within  the  pre- 
scribed limits  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  three  trips  without  transshipping  f — A.  No ;  I 
transshipped. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  transship  t — A.  Two,  my  first  and  second 
fares.    I  took  the  last  fare  home  myself. 

Q.  Was  the  privilege  of  transshipment  a  benefit  f — A.  I  suppose  it 
was. 

Q.  Gould  you  otherwise  have  made  three  trips  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  trips  could  you  have  made  if  you  had  not  possessed 
that  privilege  Y — A.  Two.  At  the  time  when  I  would  have  been  at  home 
discharging  my  cargo  I  was  catching  another  fare. 

Q.  So  the  privilege  of  transshipping  gave  you  an  extra  trip  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  pecuniary  result  of  the  trip  of  the  George  B.  Lor- 
ing Y — A.  I  only  heard  from  what  the  owner  said.  I  was  running  the 
vessel  on  commission.  The  owner  told  me  it  cleared  him  $5,000  on  those 
three  trips. 

Q.  Were  the  900  barrels  you  got  a  fair  average  catch  Y — A.  My  vessel 
was  small.  Some  vessels  that  year  got  1,600  barrels  of  mackerel.  I 
think  the  Rattler,  Captain  Andrew  Layton,  got  that  quantity. 

Q.  Were  there  other  vessels  which  obtained  as  many  barrels  as  you 
did  Y — ^A.  Some  got  1,000  barrels,  and  some  1,100.  Others,  of  course,  got 
500  barrels,  and  some  400  barrels. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea  of  the  profits  of  the  Glouces- 
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ter  fishiDg  vessels  t  Do  tbey  make  profits  or  not  t — A.  I  would  not  dare 
to  say  what  tbe  profits  are,  becaase  I  never  owned  a  vessel  there.  I 
have  never  seen  accounts,  but  I  jadge  they  mast  make  some  money. 
How  else  could  they  build  fishing-vessels  costing  $12,003  if  they  did 
not  make  money  ?  When  I  went  to  Gloucester  as  a  boy  it  was  only  a 
small  village,  and  now  it  is  an  incorporated  city.  What  has  done  it  ? 
Nothing  but  fishing.  No  other  business  whatever  is  carried  on  there 
except  fishing. 

Q.  That  was  the  last  American  fishing- vessel  you  were  in  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  afterward  fish  in  a  British  vessel  f — A.  Yes ;  I  had  a  ves- 
sel built  in  Yarmouth  for  myself. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  go  in  her  t — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  each  yearf — A.  I  caught  600  barrels  the  first 
year,  I  think.    It  was  late  when  I  went  into  the  bay,  the  15th  September. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  get  the  other  yearf — A.  Seven  hundred  and 
eighty  barrels,  I  think. 

Q.  Then  what  vessel  were  you  in  next  year? — A.  In  a  schooner  from 
the  Strait  of  Oanso,  called  the  Vincent  J.  Wallace. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take? — A.  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
barrels ;  it  was  late  when  I  went  into  the  bay. 

Q.  In  those  five  years  where  did  you  take  those  fish  t — A.  I  caught 
the  biggest  part  of  those  fish  ofif  Margaree  Island. 

Q.  What  proportion  was  caught  inside  the  three  miles,  and  what  pro- 
portion outside  f  Did  you  take  any  outside  f — A.  I  don't  think  I  did ; 
I  might  have  picked  up  a  few  mackerel  probably  running  down  from 
Port  Hood  to  the  fishing-ground.  I  might  have  caught,  perhaps,  tea 
wash  barrels. 

Q.  Then  the  proportion  you  caught  outside  was  very,  very  small  f— 
A.  It  would  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  The  remaining  fish  were  caught  close  inshore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tbe  fish  you  took  ofif  Margaree  were  taken  fix>ui  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  and  two  miles  from  the  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  those  years  when  you  were  fishing  in  the  summer  along 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  where  did  you  go  in  winter !— 
A.  To  Newfoundland,  for  frozen  herring. 

Q.  How  many  winters  did  you  go  there  t — A.  I  think  I  was  there  ten 
winters. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  go  to  Fortune  Bay  f — A.  I  was  there  all  of  those  ten 
winters  except  one. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  people  there  wretched  and  miserable t — A.  No: 
the  people  are  very  well  ofif  with  the  exception  of  a  few.  There  may  be 
some  poor  people  there  as  everywhere  else ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
people  are  very  well  ofif.  If  you  see  them  on  board  their  little  jacks 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  worth  anything ;  but  if  you  go  to  .their  house 
you  find  the  case  very  dififerent. 

Q.  What  do  you  find  there  t — A.  Plenty  of  money  in  the  houses. 
Sometimes  when  they  would  be  trading  with  me  they  would  not  hare 
enough  fish  to  pay  me  and  they  would  take  me  to  their  houses  and  open 
a  chest  where  there  were  piles  of  money,  which  would  sorpriae  you. 

Q.  Instead  of  being  a  wretched  people  they  are  very  comfortable  in- 
deed, far  above  the  average  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  are  far  above  the  average  t — ^A.  They 
are  generally  well  ofif,  although  they  often  look  miserable  and  work 
hard.  In  fact  some  of  the  people  live  very  poorly,  while  tbey  have 
plenty  of  money.  They  don't  know  how  to  take  comfort  with  their 
money. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  they  would  starve  if  the  Americans  did  not  go  to 
bay  their  fish  t — A.  I  do  not  think  they  wonld. 

Q.  What  did  yon  give  for  the  frozen  herring  t — A.  One  dollar  per 
barrel ;  I  never  give  more  and  never  less;  I  have  heard  of  some  vessels 
giving  $3  per  barrel. 

Q.  On  a  pinch  yon  woald  have  given  more  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  fish  on  the  Kewfonndland  Banks f — A.  No;  I  never 
canght  any  fish  there;  I  purchased  the  fish  I  obtained  there. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  fish  on  the  Grand  Banks  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  fish  for  cod  on  the  banks  off  Nova  Scotia  f — A.  Yes. 
I  have  fished  on  Western,  La  Have,  and  Brown  Banks. 

Q.  Forced! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  yon  catch  the  cod  f — A.  We  caaght  them  with  trawls. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  did  yon  use  f — ^A.  Fresh  bait.    Herring. 

Q.  Cannot  yon  catch  cod  eqaally  well  with  salt  bait  t — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  t — A.  I  have  tried  it. 

Q.  Tell  as  the  resnlt  of  yonr  experience  f — A.  I  have  been  on  the  Banks 
with  nothing  bat  i)orgies  for  bait — we  generally  took  a  few  barrels  with 
as  to  start  upon — and  ran  oat  oar  trawls,  having  the  salt  bait,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  not  one  fish  around,  for  we  would  not  feel  a  bite 
or  get  a  fish.  I  have  then  ran  to  land,  got  herring  and  gone  out  to  the 
same  ground  as  near  as  jKissible  and  put  out  the  trawls  and  had  an  abun- 
dance of  fish,  where  previously  with  salt  bait  we  got  not  a  fish.  Even 
if  you  bait  yonr  hook  with  a  piece  of  salt  porgy  and  put  a  small  piece 
of  fresh  herring  on  the  i)oint  of  the  hook,  you  will  have  a  fish  on  it. 

Q.  Your  evidence  amounts  t.o  this,  that  fresh  bait  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  catch  codfish  f — A.  Most  undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  without  fresh  bait  Bank  codfishing  cannot  be  successfully 
carried  on  ? — ^A.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  of  it  t — A.  I  am  quite  certain  of  it  from  prac- 
tical experience ;  I  have  tried  it. 

Q.  For  how  many  years! — A.  Four  or  five  years.  It  is  some  time 
ago,  but  I  believe  from  what  American  captains  say  that  it  is  worse 
now.    They  have  to  get  fresh  bait  or  they  cannot  get  any  fish,  they  say. 

Q.  Do  the  bankers  ever  transship  their  cargoes  of  cod  ! — A.  Yes.  There 
were  two  smacks  from  Newfoundland  came  into  the  harbor  bound  home, 
but  when  the  captains  laid  their  heads  together  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  trips  were  too  small  to  go  home  with,  and  one  of  the 
captains  arranged  to  take  them  home,  and  the  other  captain  refitted  and 
went  back  again.    One  of  the  captains  is  in  here. 

Q.  Both  vessels  belong  to  the  same  owner  t — A.  I  could  not  say  that; 
but  they  belong  to  the  same  port,  New  London. 

Q.  If  the  American  vessels  were  not  allowed  to  enter  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Gape  Breton  for  fresh  bait,  they  could  not  carry  on  the 
codflsheryt — A.  No;  it  would  be  impossible.  Any  man  with  common 
sense  knows  that.  They  might  carry  it  on  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not 
BQCcessfully. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  American  captains ;  do  you  know 
whether  that  is  their  opinion  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  so  expressed  themselves  to  you  T — A.  Yes,  a  number  of 
times.    There  is  not  a  year  goes  by  but  I  talk  with  fifty  of  them, 

Q.  That  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  t— 
A.  Yes,  it  is  the  general  opinion. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bear  a  man  hold  a  different  opinion  t — ^A.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  knew  any  man  who  held  a  different  opinion. 
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Q.  If  witnesses  came  here  and  told  a  different  story,  what  woald  50a 
say! — A.  I  don't  know  how  they  conld. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  know  a  British  vessel  go  to  American  waters  to  catch 
fish  f — A.  I  never  knew  bat  one,  the  Lettie,  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
She  went  on  that  coast  seining. 

Q.  Did  she  go  for  porgies  Y — A.  She  went  seining  porgies  and  mackerel, 
bat  I  think  she  did  not  get  anything. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  try  it  again  1 — ^A.  JSTo ;  I  think  not 

Q.  Do  yoa  know,  from  what  American  captains  have  told  you,  where 
they  canght  their  mackerel  f — A.  I  have  not  known  of  late  years  where 
they  caaght  them. 

Q.  When  yoa  were  fishing Y — ^A.  I  did  not  reqaire  to  be  told,  fori 
have  seen  them  fishing. 

Q.  Is  there  any  doabt  as  to  where  the  fish  are  taken  Y — A.  Not  a  parti- 
cle of  doabt. 

Q.  Do  yoa  say  they  are  taken  inshore  Y — ^A.  I  don't  say  all  the  fish 
are  caaght  inshore.  There  are  fish  caaght  off  shore  as  well  as  inshore; 
bat  three-foarths  of  those  taken  are  caaght  inshore. 

Q.  Is  it  known  by  the  American  captains  to  be  so  Y — A.  Certainly. 
Yoa  may  find  some  American  captains — one  or  two — who  don't  come 
inshore  a  great  deal.  The  old  captains  of  Gape  Ood  vessels  are  fright- 
ened of  the  land,  and  they,  as  a  general  thing,  will  fish  on  Bank  Brad- 
ley.   There  are,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  of  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  resalt  of  their  trips  Y — A.  I  never  heard  of  one  get- 
ting a  fare.  There  might  have  been  some  who  did  so,  but  I  never  h^tfd 
of  one. 

Q.  Have  they  old  vessels  Y — A.  'So;  I  don't  think  it  is  any  thing  more 
than  that  they  don't  care  aboat  fishing  near  the  land. 

Q.  ^Vhat  bait  do  the  mackerel  feed  on  Y — A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell 
exactly  all  the  bait.  When  we  were  in  the  bay  following  the  mackerel 
we  fonnd  there  was  a  little  fish  called  the  shrimp— some  call  it  brit— 
which  the  mackerel  generally  chase.  The  brit  generally  freqaents  along 
the  shore;  that  is  what  brings  the  mackerel  in  to  the  shore.  I  have 
seen  the  whole  fleet  hanl  to  and  not  raise  a  fish ;  bat  after  going  five  or 
ten  yards  farther,  they  woald  get  right  into  the  school  of  mackerel  which 
were  after  the  brit.  They  would  attract  the  mackerel  out,  bat  very  soon 
the  fish  woald  go  right  back  to  the  brit,  and  the  vessels  woald  have  to 
follow  them  in  and  entice  them  out 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  brit,  which  the  mackerel  chase,  oat  at  sea  Y— A.  I 
never  saw  any,  though  it  may  be  there. 

g;  Q.  Although  you  saw  it  along  the  shore  Y — A.  Yes.  I  have  no  doabt 
there  is  a  small  quantity  out  at  sea,  but  it  generally  freqaents  along  the 
shore. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  prohibited  from  coming  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore,  would  you  go  down  to  fish  in  the  galf  for  mackerel  Y — A.  I  doat 
know ;  we  do  a  good  many  things.  I  think  if  I  was  prohibited  from 
taking  mackerel  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  I  would  not  come.  The 
first  fare  1  might  possibly  obtain  my  fishing  outside  j  bat  the  last  fare, 
which  is  most  valuable,  I  could  not  get  except  close  inshore. 

Q.  The  last  fare  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  first  Y — ^A.  Yes ;  it  is  £at 
mackerel. 

Q.  TKc  first  fare  is  not  a  paying  one  I — A.  I[o.  A  great  many  ves- 
sels  go  after  the  first  fare  because  they  are  fitted  for  a  season's  mackrel 
fishing.  I  have  known  vessels  go  out  and  bring  in  a  fare  of  mackerel, 
and  lost  money  because  they  were  poor  fish. 

Q.  You  caught  mackerel  off  shore  as  well  as  inshore  Y — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Bat  the  fat  flsh  were  all  taken  inshore  f — A.  Yes,  inshore.  As  a 
general  thing,  American  vessels  in  the  fall  of  the  year  fish  near  a  harbor, 
so  that  they  can  make  the  harbor  in  storms.  This  is  a  reason  why  they 
fish  inshore. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Do  you  own  vessels  at  Yarmoath  f — A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  yourself  to  sea  for  how  many  years  f — A.  It  is 
about  ten  years  since  I  have  been  fishing. 

Q.  In  what  trade  are  the  vessels  in  which  you  are  interested  en- 
gaged t — A.  They  fish  off  Ca[)e  Sable ;  I  have  only  got  a  small  interest 
in  three  vessels. 

•  Q.  Do  yon  do  any  business  in  buying  and  selling  fish  f — A.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  I  do. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  do  you  buy  f — A.  I  buy  mackerel  and  herring ; 
I  have  not  bought  codfish. 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  buy  your  fishf — A.  From  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  where  I  live. 

Q.  Are  they  engaged  in  day  fishing  with  boats  f — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Mostly  with  vessels  t — A.  Yes,  except  net  fishermen. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  from  them  to  sell  again  or  to  cure  f — A.  To  sell  again. 

Q.  To  sell  again  as  you  buy  them  or  after  being  cured  f — A.  I  buy 
them  all  barreled  and  inspected. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  send  them  when  you  sell  them  f — A.  Sometimes  to 
the  States ;  sometimes  I  sell  them  at  Yarmouth.  I  sell  them  wherever 
I  can  make  the  best  trade. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  do  you  send  to  the  States  f — A.  Mackerel  and 
herring. 

Q.  Not  codY — ^A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  sent  any  cod  to  the  States. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  pretty  fair  market  in  the  States  now  t — A.  I  recently 
sent  200  barrels  to  New  York,  but  I  have  not  received  the  returns. 

Q.  What  kind  of  market  has  there  been  in  the  States  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years! — A.  I  think  for  mackerel  the  (Tnited  States  is  the  best, 
but  I  have  found  our  own  market  here  the  best  for  codfish  and  for 
haddock  and  scaled  fish  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  You  don't  prepare  cod  for  the  United  States  market ;  you  dry 
them  thoroughly,  so  as  to  send  them  to  foreign  markets  t — A.  We  dry 
them  more  than  they  are  dried  in  the  United  States,  but  not  so  hard  as 
in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  bait,  pogies,  from  the  Americans  f — ^A.  No.  We  don't 
nse  pogies  except  for  catching  mackerel,  and  few  of  our  vessels  engaged 
in  the  mackerel  fishery. 

Q.  Do  not  the  fishermen  of  the  provinces  use  pogies  as  bait  for 
mackerel  t — A.  That  bait  comes  from  the  United  States,  but  they  don't 
buy  them  direct  Halifax  merchants  send  to  the  States  and  get  that 
bait  and  the  fishermen  buy  it  from  them. 

Q.  If  you  could  have  the  bait  brought  to  you  from  the  United  States 
it  would  be  cheaper  for  you  to  buy  it  than  to  send  your  vessels  to  the 
States  to  procure  it  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  there  is  mackerel  fishing  outside  the  three-mile 
limit  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  have  known  American  vessels  to  fish  for  mackerel 
outside  of  the  three  miles  f — A.  Yes.  I  have  seen  Americans  and  our 
own  vessels  fishing  outside,  and  I  have  fished  outside  myself. 

Q*  How  do  you  distinguish  Gape  Cod  vessels  from  other  vessels  f — 
A.  We  can  generally  tell  a  Cape  Cod  vessel  from  a  Gloucester  vessel,  for 
it  is  differently  bnilt. 
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Q.  Are  they  differently  rip^ged  Y — A.  Yes,  and  the  hnll  is  different 

Q.  Do  yon  know  who  the  commander  Ir,  whether  he  is  a  Gape  God 
man,  by  the  rig  of  the  ship  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  yon  cannot  tell  whether  the  commander  is  afraid  of  the  Ismd 
or  notf — A.  Gape  God  men  have  the  reputation  of  being  afraid  of  the 
land  in  Bay  Ghalenrs. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  whether  the  commander  is  a  Cape  God  man ;  might 
he  not  be  a  brave  Gloucester  man  t — A.  Yes,  or  he  might  be  a  Domin- 
ion man. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  this  about  the  commanders  of  Gape  God  vessels  being 
afraid  of  the  land  all  nonsense  f — A.  No,  I  am  candid  about  it.  They 
have  the  reputation  of  being  afraid  of  the  land  in  Bay  Ghalenrs,  and  so 
some  of  them  will  fish  off  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan. 

Q.  When  yon  found  the  Gape  God  men  fish  outside  of  Bay  Ghalenrs, 
did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  they  did  so  because  they  beUeved  they 
could  get  more  fish  there  f — A.  No;  I  have  no  reason  to  think  so.  It 
may  have  been  their  idea  that  they  could  catch  more  fish  outshore;  I 
cannot  speak  to  that. 

Q.  You  have  said  they  kept  inshore  because  they  were  afraid  of  the 
land  ? — ^A.  I  say  they  have  that  reputation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  caught  more  fish  outside  f — A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  Gape  God  fishermen  understood  they  conld 
get  more  fish  inside  than  outside  they  would  not  go  inside ;  do  yon 
think  they  are  more  afraid  than  other  people  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  are  candid  about  that! — A.  I  think  they  are  not  used  to  fish 
near  the  land  in  Bay  Ghalenrs,  though  they  may  be  on  their  own  shores. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  might  get  over  that  fear  in  course  of  time! 
— A.  Probably  they  might. 

Q.  A  calculation  was  proposed  to  you  about  a  vessel  in  which  yon 
went,  where,  after  paying  you  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  the  expenses 
of  the  charter,  $1,000,  there  were  $1,050  left!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  had  not  chartered  the  vessel,  the 
surplus  would  have  been  $2,050  to  the  owner  t — A.  Most  undoubtedly 
so. 

Q.  Does  not  the  ship  cost  anything  to  the  owner  t — ^A.  All  expenses 
were  paid. 

Q.  Take  the  case  where  the  owner  does  not  get  any  charter-money; 
does  not  the  ship  deteriorate  in  value  f — ^A.  I  did  not  look  at  that. 

Q.  And  there  are  repairs  and  painting  Y — A.  I  think  we  had  to  paint 
the  vessel. 

Q.  That  was  under  your  bargain  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  vessel  had  not  been  chartered  the  owner  would  have  had  to 
paint  her  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  have  to  insure  the  vessel  or  be  their  own  insurers  ?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  allow  a  large  amount  for  repairs,  and  because  of  the  short* 
ness  of  the  lives  of  the  vessels  f — A.  Undoubtedly  a  vessel  somewhat 
depreciates. 

Q.  Fishing- vessels  are  not  a  long-lived  race  f — A.  American  fishing- 
vessels  are ;  they  run  a  long  time.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  wear  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  out. 

Q.  Are  the  American  vessels  stronger  as  well  as  better  vessels  !— A. 
They  are  more  durable  than  our  class  of  vessels. 

Q.  Are  they  built  of  better  materials  t — ^A.  Yes ;  of  white  oak  with 
copper  fastenings. 
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Q.  So  while  it  is  very  easy  to  say  the  owner  woald  have  made  $2,000, 
yet  when  yon  reckon  the  charges,  yon  have  to  allow  a  large  samf — A. 
It  is  very  tme.  If  yon  have  got  to  pot  in  a  new  sait  of  sails,  you  could 
not  see  your  way  clear  out  of  a  large  expense.  I  was,  however,  speak- 
ing of  one  case,  that  of  the  Allan  Forester. 

Q.  If  there  was  no  charter,  would  not  a  prudent  owner  charge  himself 
something  for  repairs,  whether  repairs  were  made  that  year  or  not,  and 
also  for  insurance  t-— A.  All  these  things  have  to  come  in. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  transshipped  cargoes  f — A.  Only  one 
year ;  but  I  have  known  vessels  which  did  it  several  years  when  mack- 
erel was  plentiful ;  I  mean  American  vessels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  transship  f — A.  In  the  Strait  of  Ganso. 

Q.  What  cargo  did  you  transship  t — ^A.  630  barrels. 

Q.  Two  trips  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  do  when  you  transshipped  f — A.  We  went  alongside 
a  wharf,  took  the  barrels  of  fish  out,  stored  them,  and  took  in  a  fresh 
supply  of  barrels. 

Q.  What  class  of  persons  sold  barrels  f — A.  The  fitters. 

Q.  And  you  obtained  salt  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  with  the  barrels  of  fish  ? — ^A.  We  shipped  them 
home.  That  year  there  was  an  American  vessel,  a  large  coaster,  which 
carried  mine  with  others ;  she  was  a  Boston  vessel. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  charged  for  freight  by  steamer  f — A.  I 
could  not  tell  yon.    I  think  we  paid  30  cents  per  barrel. 

Q.  Have  you  been  sufficiently  interested  in  this  matter  of  transship- 
ping as  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  handling  the  barrels,  the  wharfage, 
&c.  t — A.  The  crew  generally  move  the  barrels,  and  there  is  nothing 
paid  for  the  storage  of  the  mackerel. 

Q.  Why  not  t — A.  Because  they  do  not  ever  charge  for  storage,  be- 
cause they  fit  the  vessels. 

Q.  The  expense  ttirns  up  somewhere  in  the  bill  t — A.  Yes.  However 
I  never  paid  any  wharfage  or  storage. 

Q.  You  say  the  people  down  at  Fortune  Bay  are  well  off  t — A.  There 
are  some  poor  people  there,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  the  people  are  all 
comfortable. 

Q.  You  say  they  have  piles  of  money  stored  in  their  houses  f — A. 
Some  of  them  have.  I  know  men  who  went  from  La  Have  down  there, 
who  were  so  well  off  they  retired  from  the  fishing  business.  The  largest 
part  of  the  money  they  made  was  in  supplying  bait  to  those  French 
vessels  which  come  from  France  to  fish. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  them  ! — A.  At  St.  Peter's.  The  men  of  Fortune 
Bay  seine  herring,  caplin,  and  squid,  and  run  them  across  to  St.  Peter's, 
and  sell  them  to  the  French  vessels  which  are  lying  waiting  for  them. 

Q.  That  is  their  market  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  also  sell  to  the  Americans  f — A.  Yes.  They  go  in  and  obtain 
a  great  deal  of  bait  in  Newfoundland ;  not  so  much  at  Fortune  Bay  as  at 
St.  John's. 

Q.  The  men  with  piles  of  money,  where  do  they  live  t — A.  They  may 
have  plenty  of  money  and  yet  live  in  a  hovel.  They  are  not  sensible 
enough  to  enjoy  the  money  after  they  have  made  it. 

Q.  We  have  been  told,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  spend  all  their  money 
as  fast  as  they  get  it  on  rum  and  tobacco ;  did  you  find  that  to  be 
true  f — A.  I  doubt  that  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  Newfound- 
land I  found  very  few  men  who  drank  rum,  but  when  I  first  went  there 
I  found  many  rum-drinkers.  I  think  they  must  have  had  a  reform  club 
there. 
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Q.  You  think  they  have  improved  t — A.  Yes.  They  are  comfortable 
in  their  homes.- 

Q.  They  are  saving  people  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  send  your  frozen  herring  t— A.  To  New  York. 

Q.  Any  to  Boston  f — A.  Very  few  to  Boston ;  I  sent  the  largest 
quantity  to  Kew  York,  and  sold  a  good  many  at  Gloucester  for  bait  for 
George's  Bank  fishermen. 

Q.  There  is  a  pretty  good  market  in  New  York  for  frozen  herring?— 
A.  Sometimes  a  vessel  makes  a  very  successful  trip,  and  sometimes  it 
doesn't  make  anything. 

Q.  Have  the  people  of  Fortune  Bay  any  other  market  of  any  ooose- 
quence  for  what  they  draw  from  the  sea  except  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans f — A.  Their  codfish,  I  think,  is  sent  to  Brazil  and  sold  to  the  mer- 
chants there. 

Q.  I  mean  those  people  who  catch  bait,  who  are  paid  in  cash  on  the 
spot :  have  they  any  market  for  that  except  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans I — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  regard  to  fresh  bait,  I  suppose  the  fish,  if  they  have  the  choice 
between  fresh  and  salt  bait,  prefer  fresh  bait  ? — A.  Most  ondoobtedly. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  no  fresh  bait? — A.  You  could  not  get  thefisL 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  thatf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  twenty  years  ago,  when  fresh  bait  was  not  used  I— A. 
I  am  speaking  from  the  practical  experience  I  have  had. 

Q.  But  you  never  saw  a  time  when  there  was  only  salt  bait  f— A.  I 
have  said  I  have  been  on  the  Banks  when  we  have  had  nothing  bat  salt 
bait,  and  we  could  not  get  a  fish. 

Q.  Witnesses  have  told  us  that,  before  that  time,  when  there  was  oo 
fresh  bait  used,  they  caught  full  fares  with  salted  bait? — A.  There oever 
were  such  quantities  of  &h  caught  years  ago  as  there  have  been  of  late 
years,  because  they  never  used  fresh  bait. 

Q.  Is  not  trawling  a  new  thing? — ^A.  Trawling  has  been  practiced 
ever  since  I  went  fishing. 

Q.  It  has  not  a  long  history  ? — A.  25  or  30  years. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  Fortune  Bay  on  fishing  busi- 
ness ? — A.  Nine  winters,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  number  of  American  vessels  which 
go  there  after  frozen  herring  ? — A.  I  have  seen  between  30  and  50  sail 
there  at  one  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  lay  there  usually  ? — A.  I  laid  there  one  whole 
winter ;  I  had  three  vessels  to  load. 

Q.  At  other  times  how  long  did  you  stay  ? — A.  I  have  been  there  and 
loaded  in  a  week. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  the  American  vessels  mast  be  very 
numerous  there  ? — A.  The  number  I  have  stated  would  be  all  that  would 
be  there  one  winter.  They  never  made  two  trips.  They  have  to  be 
there  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  they  freeze  the  herring.  They 
are  all  there  at  one  time,  but  some  vessels  get  away  earlier  than  ocbers. 

Q.  Suppose  a  vessel  comes  late,  will  it  not  find  the  herring  already 
frozen  ? — A.  The  vessel  could  not  get  them. 

Q.  They  would  have  all  been  sold  ? — A.  Yes ;  possibly  there  might  be 
a  few  sometimes. 

Q.  Then  they  sell  all  they  can  catch  ? — A.  Yes.  The  vessels  need  to 
be  there  at  the  first  frost,  and  they  generally  get  away  at  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary. 

Q.  The  American  market  for  frozen  herring  and  bait,  in  addition  to 
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the  French  matket,  is  a  very  great  benefit  to  those  Newfoundland  peo- 
ple ;  has  it  not  bnilt  them  up  f — ^A.  They  sell  that  quantity  of  herring. 

Q.  And  get  money  for  it  f — A.  They  get  very  little  money  from  the 
Americans,  bnt  they  fetch  trade  goods  there. 

Q.  Something  equivalent  to  money  Y — A.  But  they  make  their  profit 
on  them.  I  don't  think  I  ever  paid  there  $100  in  cash.  I  have  taken 
down  pork  that  cost  $15  per  barrel  and  sold  it  for  $30. 

Q.  The  people  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  paid  that  price  where- 
ever  they  had  bought  it! — A.  That  was  the  price  at  which  pork  was 
Belling  there,  and  I  got  the  same  as  the  rest. 

Q.  And  the  market  there  for  pork  was  regulated  by  the  large  mer- 
chants f — A.  Yes. 

Q,  The  Americans  who  go  there  with  goods  cannot  get  more  than  the 
market  price  there  f — A.  Well,  they  don't ;  they  could,  I  suppose,  if  they 
practiced  extortion.  The  people  want  to  sell  their  fish  and  the  Ameri- 
can's can  say,  *^  There  are  the  goods,  take  them  or  leave  them." 

Q.  The  result  is  that  the  fishermen  become  themselves  somewhat  of 
merchants,  and  buy  a  good  deal  from  the  vessels,  instead  of  depending 
entirely  on  the  large  bouses  f — A.  Yes.  I  have  sold  pork  and  flour  to 
people  who  did  not  really  want  them ;  they  had  to  take  it  in  return  for 
their  fish,  for  I  did  not  intend  to  pay  money,  but  intended  to  make  a 
profit  on  the  goods. 

Q.  Sometimes  they  are  paid  so  many  dollars  per  barrel  f — A.  I  never 
paid  any.    Very  little  cash  is  ever  paid  by  Americans. 

Q.  If  they  do  not  pay  cash,  where  do  the  piles  of  money  come  from  t 
—A.  They  accumulate  it  in  some  way.  It  is  said  a  constant  dropping 
will  wear  away  stone. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  The  trade  in  frozen  herring  is  one  which  has  been  carried  on  for 
many  years  f — A.  Yes.  I  was  the  first  fisherman  who  ever  carried  a 
cargo  of  frozen  herring  from  Newfoundland. 

Q.  That  was  carried  on  as  a  matter  of  trade  before  the  Washington 
Treaty!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  never  prevented  from  going  there  and  buying  herring  t 
—A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  always  carried  on  as  a  matter  of  trade  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  winter  alone t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  bait-fishing  f — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  I  nnderstand  that  the  fishing  for  bait  is  carried  on  more  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Newfoundland  than  in  Fortune  Bay? — A.  Yes;  by 
American  vessels. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  were  not  nearly  so  many  fish 
caught  by  bankers  informer  years  as  of  late! — A.  I  should  suppose  not 
half  as  many. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  length  of  time  that  an  American  vessel  will 
last! — A.  There  are  vessels  in  the  business  forty  years  old.  Some  of 
those  Marblehead  vessels  can  never  wear  out. 

Q.  They  won't  all  last  forty  years,  I  suppose  t — A.  Well,  they  consider 
an  American  vessel  good  when  she  is  eighteen  years  old. 

Q.  And  twenty -five  years! — A.  Yes;  they  generally  new  top  them 
then. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  candidly! — A.  Yes.  Yon  never  can  wear  out 
the  bottom  of  an  American  vessel. 
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No.  46. 

John  Holliday,  of  the  city  of  Qaebec,  fish  merchant,  called  on  be- 
half of  the  GoverQiuent  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty ,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Qaestion.  Yon  live  in  Qnebecf — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  yearn  have  yon  been  in  the  business  !— A.  Eigh^ 
een  years. 

Q.  Where  do  you  carry  on  the  fish  business  f — A.  In  Canada. 

Q.  But  where  do  yon  carry  on  your  fisheries  t — A.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Moisic. 

Q.  That  is  near  Seven  Islands  on  the  north  shore  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  carry  it  onf  How  many  establishments 
have  you  f — A.  One. 

Q.  Is  that  at  Moisic  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  fish  do  your  people  take! — A.  Salmon  and  codfish. 

Q.  Well,  the  salmon,  I  presume,  is  a  river  fishery  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  Moisic  is  a  large  river  and  there  are  good  salmon  in  it? 
— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  take  your  cod  f — A.  Off  the  mouth  of  the  river  in 
Moisic  Bay. 

Q.  How  are  they  taken  f — A.  In  boats  with  hand-lines. 

Q.  How  many  boats  do  you  employ  f — A.  From  15  to  20. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  a  firm  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  t — A.  A.  Fraser  &  Go. 

Q.  Their  special  business,  then,  is  the  fish  business  f — ^A.  Yes.  Fresh 
fish  and  cured  fish. 

Q.  These  fresh  fish  I  presume  are  salmon  f — A.  Yes ;  codfish  and  dXL 
other  fish. 

Q.  What  do  yon  do  with  your  fresh  fish  t — ^A.  We  sell  them  in  Can- 
ada.   We  send  them  up  to  Quebec  and  dispose  of  them  there. 

Q.  You  send  them  up  there  from  the  north  coast  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  yon  send  them ;  by  a  steamer,  I  suppose  t — A.  In  a  small 
steamer  that  calls  there. 

Q.  Is  it  your  own,  or  are  there  steamers  that  call  there  f — A.  It  is  our 
own. 

Q.  It  was  built  for  the  purpose,  I  suppose ! — A.  It  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  fish. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Moisic  to  Quebec  f — A.  350  miles. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  to  run  it  t — A.  About  40  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  send  the  fresh  fish  up  in  ice  t — A.  In  snow. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  How  near  the  Seven  Isles  is  Moisic  ? — A.  It  is  about  18  miles  to 
the  eastward.  It  depends  on  what  part  of  the  Seven  Islands  you  take. 
jt  might  be  15  miles,  if  you  take  the  nearest  island. 

By  Mr.  Thomson  : 

Q.  How  many  boats  does  your  firm  employ  t — A.  From  15  to  20  this 
year 

Q.  Are  they  owned  by  the  firm,  or  do  yon  employ  the  persons  wbo 
own  them  f — A.  Partly  each  way.  Part  of  the  boats  belong  to  the  firm 
and  part  we  engage. 
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Q.  What  is  the  namber,  including  those  you  own  and  those  you  en- 
gage t— A.  20. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  to  each  boatt — A.  Two  men. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  fish  do  they  take  with  bait  off  the  coast,  what 
kind  f— A.  Codfish. 

Q.  Altogether t — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  speaking  of  codfish  jast  now,  alto- 
gether. 

Q.  The  20  boats  you  spoke  of  just  now  are  engaged  cod-fishing  t — ^A. 
Tes.    I  did  not  speak  of  salmon  fishing. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  take  no  halibut  or  hake  f — A.  We  take  a  few  halibut, 
not  of  any  great  moment,  this  year  past. 

Q.  Why  is  thatt  It  used  to  be  plenty.— A.  They  used  to  be,  but 
since  1868  or  1869  the  coast  is  nearly  cleaned  of  halibut  by  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  coming  there.  Two  of  them  were  taken  in  my  neighbor- 
hood ;  that  is,  two  of  their  vessels  were  taken  by  the  cruisers. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  T — A.  I  think  they  were  both  condemned. 

Q.  Well,  were  those  halibut  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  t — 
A.  O,  yes ;  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore. 

Q.  There  was  no  doubt,  then,  about  the  fact  of  the  infringement  of  the 
law,  for  which  those  vessels  were  taken  t — A.  I  think  not.  I  have  seen 
several  of  them  leave  the  coast  and  leave  their  lines.  When  they  saw 
the  cruisers  come  they  stood  out  to  sea  and  came  back  a  day  or  two 
afterward  and  picked  up  their  lines. 

Q.  That  was  within  three  miles  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  near  f — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  1  do  not  know  whether  the  atmosphere  there  is  of  that  peculiar 
character  that  a  vessel  within  half  a  mile  will  think  she  is  three  miles 
out  T — A.  They  could  not  well  think  that 

Q.  You  can  generally  tell  when  you  are  within  three  miles  t — ^A.  Yes ; 
at  all  events,  within  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  that  in  1868  and  1869,  the  American  schooners  came 
there  and  fished  out  the  halibut  t — ^A.  Yes,  they. cleaned  them  out. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fishing  was  it  f — ^A.  With  long  lines  or  trawls. 

Q-  There  were  a  great  many  hooks  upon  them  f — A.  A  great  number ; 
there  were  several  miles  of  lines. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  that,  either  to  your  own  knowledge  or  from 
what  you  have  heard  t^A.  The  whole  of  our  inshore  fishermen  fished 
codfish  and  halibut.    We  get  none  now  or  next  to  none. 

Q.  No  halibut,  you  mean  t — A.  No  halibut. 

Q.  Are  they  a  fish  that  keep  pretty  close  to  the  bottom  as  a  rule  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  they  are  the  more  liable  to  be  taken  up  by  the  trawl  t — 
A.  That  is  the  method  adopted  in  this  country  of  catching  them  alto- 
gether. 

Q.  Before  the  Americans  came  with  a  trawl,  how  did  your  people  take 
them  t — ^A.  With  hand-lines. 

Q.  Were  they  reasonably  plenty  in  those  days  T— ^A.  Yes ;  a  boat  has 
got  from  eight  to  ten.    Now,  they  very  seldom  get  any. 

Q.  Well,  had  the  hand-line  fishing  been  continued  and  those  trawls 
not  introduced,  is  it  or  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  halibut  would  be 
now  there  just  as  it  used  to  be  t — A.  I  think  it  would  be  as  good  as 
previously. 

Q*  In  your  opinion,  then,  this  trawl  fishing  is  simply  destructive  t — 
A.  To  halibut. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  do  now  with  your  fish,  the  codfish  that  you  get 
there  that  is  cured ;  you  have  already  stated  that  you  send  your  fresh 
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cod  into  Qaebec,  with  your  salmon  and  other  fresh  fish.  What  do  yoa 
do  with  the  fish  that  yoa  care  ?— A.  For  the  past  forty  years  we  have 
sent  them  to  Quebec  also.    We  have  cored  them  for  the  Qoebec  market 

Q.  Allf — A.  Yes;  the  whole  fish. 

Q.  Previoasly  to  that  what  did  yoa  do  with  them  f — ^A.  We  used  to 
dry  them  and  export  them  to  Europe. 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  send  them  t — A.  We  generally  sent  them  to  Oadii 
for  orders. 

Q.  From  that  they  went  to  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  up  the  Adriatic  ? — A.  We  seldom  required  to  send  them  up 
there.    They  generally  sold  in  the  lower  ports. 

Q.  Po  you  find  it  more  profitable  to  cure  them  for  Qaebec  ?— A.  We 

have  them  under  our  own  control  in  that  way.    If  we  ship  them  we  have 

•  to  consign  them  to  a  house,  and  they  are  out  of  control  in  a  measore, 

although  liable  to  advice.    But  in  Qoebec  we  have  them  completelj 

under  our  control. 

Q.  Well,  are  they  actually  consumed  in  Qaebec,  or  are  they  sold  by 
you  and  transshipped  elsewhere  by  them  ? — ^A.  They  are  consomed  id 
the  province  of  Qaebec. 

Q.  Well,  what  are  these  fish  worth,  cured,  on  the  north  shore  f— A 
What  description  of  fish  t 

Q.  I  take  codfish  that  you  cure  for  the  Quebec  market. — A.  They  are 
worth  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  a  barrel.    We  dry-salt  them  in  barrels. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  measure  them  by  quintals  f — A.  No:  they  are  sold 
by  the  200  pounds. 

Q.  The  barrel  contains  that  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  would  a  barrel  be  about  a  quintal  if  it  was  dry  T— A  It 
weighs  about  200  pounds.  You  want  the  equivalent  for  that  in  dried 
fish ;  well,  a  barrel  of  fish  in  dry  salt  would  be  very  nearly  eqaivalent  to 
a  quintal  of  dried  codfish. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  That  is  not  cared  by  the  sun  at  all  T — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  pays  as  well  in  the  Quebec  market  as  your  former 
course  of  trade  up  the  Mediterranean  T — A.  Yes ;  it  saves  me  a  great 
deal  of  labor. 

Q.  And  it  pays  as  well  ? — A.  We  consider  it  pays  equally  well. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  have  it  under  your  control  at  Quebec,  I  sappose 
the  headquarters  of  your  firm  are  in  that  city  t — A.  The  headquarters 
are  there  for  the  distribution  of  our  fish  and  the  sale. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  all  your  fish,  the  salmon,  there,  as  well  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  your  fresh  fish  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is,  we  don't  sell  the  whole  of 
the  fresh  salmon  in  the  immediate  locality.  It  is  dispersed  over  the 
whole  country,  and  in  Ontario  as  well. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  Americans  compete  with  yoa  at  all  t — A.  A 
good  deal. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  markets ;  I  don't  mean  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence ? — A.  They  compete  a  good  deal  in  the  Ontario  and  Qaebec  mar- 
kets. The  Americans  supply  largely  the  markets  of  Qaebec  and  Onta- 
rio with  fresh  fish. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  they  have  supplied  these  markets  in  increased 
quantities  since  1871? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  they  have. 

Q.  Well,  how  about  the  salted  and  cured  fish  t — A.  They  have  done 
very  much  of  that  since  1871. 
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Q.  The  salted  and  cared  fish  of  the  Americans  have  come  in  very 
much  ? — A.  Yes;  in  mach  larger  qaantities  than  previously. 

Q.  They  cut  down  your  prices  ! — A.  They  compete  with  us  very  largely. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  must  lower  the  price  ? — A.  Generally  speaking. 

Q.  Did  they  or  did  they  notf — A.  They  displace  a  quantity  of  our 
fish,  and  consequently  make  it  more  difficult  to  sell. 

Q.  And  when  yon  do,  you  sell  at  a  lower  price? — A.  I  should  judge; 
yes. 

Q.  Well,  then,  in  fact  they  do  seriously  compete  with  yon  in  the  Do- 
minion markets  in  cured  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  flnh  do  you  find  them  compete  with  you  in  t — A.  In 
dry  cod  and  what  is  called  boneless  fish ;  that  will  be  hake  principally. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  explain  as  to  these  boneless  fish ;  they  do  not  catch 
it  without,  bones,  I  suppose) — A.  It  is  dried  fish;  some  is  dry  codfish 
sliced  up  and  put  in  boxes,  and  made  into  a  much  more  convenient  state 
for  consumption. 

Q.  Are  all  the  bones  extracted  ? — A.  Most  of  them  are  extracted ; 
you  cannot  extract  the  whole  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  is  this  trade  in  boneless  fish  purely  American,  or  is  it  carried 
on  in  the  Dominion  t — A.  I  think  it  is  purely  American. 

Q.  Well,  that  fish  you  find  meeting  you  constantly  ? — A.  It  comes  in 
large  quantities. 

Q.  What  about  the  herring;  do  yon  find  them  come  int — A.  Not  in 
very  great  quantities ;  they  do  occasionally. 

Q.  Do  you  yourself  deal  in  salt  herring  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  take  them? — A.  We  get  them  a  little  farther  down 
the  coast  than  where  I  am  situated. 

Q.  Down  farther  beyond  Anticosti  ? — A.  Yes ;  a  little  beyond  Anti- 
oosti.  It  is  within  the  Canadian  boundary  on  the  Labrador  coast.  It  is 
counted  the  Labrador  coast. 

Q.  Would  it  be  westward  of  Mount  Joli  T — A.  No;  eastward. 

Q.  How  far  eastward  would  it  bef — A.  I  can  scarcely  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  large  quantities  t — A.  There  are  large  quantities 
caught  there  this  year. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  in  reference  to  them  f  You  send  regular  fishing- 
vessels  there  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  deal  in  frozen  herring  t — A.  No. 

Q.  What  you  get  you  get  purely  for  pickling  ? — A.  It  is  put  up  in 
pickle. 

Q.  Do  you  pickle  them  yourself,  or  your  people! — A.  They  are  put 
up  in  barrels,  and  they  make  their  own  pickle. 

Q.  You  send  your  own  vessels  and  crews  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  pickle  them  at  the  time  they  are  taken  on  board  ? — A. 
Yes ;  they  are  salted  down  and  make  their  own  pickle. 

Q.  You  just  put  the  salt  on  them  and  they  make  their  own  pickle  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  cured  on  board  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  in  reference  to  the  cod-fishing  at  Moisic  and  where  you 
prosecute  it,  is  it  all  an  inshore  fishery  ? — A.  Altogether. 

Q.  You  don't  do  any  ontshore  fishing  at  all? — A.  No;  there  are  no 
banks  there. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  there  is  no  fishing  for  cod  outside  of  three 
miles  from  the  shore  unless  there  is  a  bank  ? — A.  There  is  none  on  our 
shores. 

Q.  What  brings  the  codfish  in  there  ? — ^A.  The  small  fish — ^the  bait 
that  brings  them  in  on  the  coast. 
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Q.  What  bait  do  yoa  ase  for  cod  ? — A.  Sand-eels,  caplin. 

Q.  tSand-eels  is  another  name  for  launce  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Herring  ? — A.  Caplin  and  sqnid. 

Q.  Do  yoa  use  herring  at  all  t — ^A.  Not  for  cod. 

Q.  Have  yoa  large  qaantities  of  squid  t — A.  No  very  great  qoaDti- 
ties.    There  are  only  sqnid  there  for  a  short  time,  eight  or  ten  days. 

Q.  Yoa  say  sqnid  only  come  in  for  a  short  time.  What  time  does 
it  come  in  t — A.  It  comes  in  at  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
Aagast. 

Q.  And  previoas  to  that  the  caplin  come  T — A.  Caplin  and  lannce. 

Q.  The  best  bait,  I  believe,  is  sqnid,  is  it  not  t — A.  When  we  can  get 
them. 

Q.  Do  yon  ever  fish  for  cod  with  salted  bait  t — A.  Never. 

Q.  Wonld  it  be  possible,  in  yoar  jadgment,  to  carry  on  the  cod-fishing 
with  salt  bait  at  all  1 — A.  It  depends  on  the  kind  of  salted  bait. 

Q.  What  kinds  wonld  be  good  f — A.  Salted  clams  it  coald  be  carried 
on  with,  bat  not  advantageously. 

Q.  Then  I  presume  it  would  not  be  carried  on.  I  understand  that  the 
only  salt  bait  that  could  be  used  is  clam  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  that  it  could  not  be  carried  on  advantageously  t — A.  Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  On  the  Banks  is  there  any  bait  to  be  foand,  as  a  rule,  with  cer- 
tainty! I  refer  to  those  that  fish  for  cod  in  the  gulf.  I  do  not  refer  to 
other  places. — ^A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  All  the  bait  taken  for  the  Bank  outshore  fishery  is  taken  inshore f— 
A.  It  is  caught  inshore. 

Q.  Have  the  government  of  late  not  taken  any  steps  to  protect  the 
fisheries  along  the  shores  on  the  north  shore  of  St.  Lawrence  and  other 
parts  of  Qnebecf — A.  There  are  officers  appointed  along  the  whole 
coast  to  enforce  the  fishery  laws  and  and  report  to  the  cruisers. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  has  had  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  bait-fishing  t — A.  Well,  we  have  always  had 
an  abundance,  and  we  still  have. 

Q.  What  about  the  increased  salmon  fisheries t  Does  it  protect  them! 
— ^A.  Yes ;  they  have  been  increased  very  considerably.. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  increase  of  the  fish  in  the  rivers  upon  the  sea 
fishing  outside  f  Does  it  increase  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any 
effect  on  the  sea  fishing  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  get  in  the  Quebec  market  for  your  codfish  that 
you  send  up  f — A.  Fresh  or  cured  f 

Q.  Take  the  fresh. — A.  I  get  from  three  to  four  cents  a  pound  for 
them  fresh. 

Q.  Halibut  f — A.  From  five  to  eight  cents. 

Q.  For  the  dry  fish  that  you  send  up,  or  salted  in  barrels  t — A.  We 
get  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  a  barrel. 

Q.  Do  you  send  up  any  dried  in  the  form  of  quintals  T — A.  Not  in 
these  past  years. 

Q.  Is  the  supply  of  codfish  increasing  or  diminishing  to  your  exp^- 
ence  for  the  number  of  years  you  have  had  experience  in  this  business! 
— A.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Q.  Is  the  supply  of  codfish  on  your  coast  where  you  carry  on  your 
fishing  operations  increasing  or  diminishing,  or  is  it  about  the  samef— 
A.  Much  about  the  same,  I  should  think.  It  fluctuates  a  good  deal,  as 
every  other  fishery  does.  But  upon  the  whole,  taking  it  over  a  term  of 
years,  it  seems  much  about  the  same. 

Q.  As  when  you  commenced  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Well,  is  not  the  cod-fishery,  as  a  rale,  a  pretty  certain  fishery  t — A. 
As  a  rule  it  is. 

Q.  Some  seasons  it  flactuates  a  little.  How  do  yoa  account  for  that 
—do  they  not  come  in  or  do  they  revise  to  bitef — ^A.  It  is  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  fish  in  the  locality. 

Q.  And  these  fluctuations  seldom  occur  f — ^A.  They  are  not  a  common 
occurrence. 

Q.  Now  in  reterence  to  the  coast  along  there,  do  the  people  that  fish 
on  that  coast  stay  as  a  rule  t — A.  The  great  bulk  of  the  fishing  i)opula- 
tion  is  a  fluctuating  population  coming  from  Bay  Gbaleur  and  the  coast 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  parishes  along  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  From  Magdalen  Islands! — A.  Very  few  comparatively. 

Q.  Is  the  coast  about  Moisic  and  eastwards  towards  Belleisle  a  farm- 
ing country  at  all  t — ^A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  wooded  T — A.  The  climate  is  such  that  it  could  not  be  an  agri- 
cultural country.  The  frost  is  there  late  in  the  spring  and  early  in  the^ 
autumn.  Where  the  people  try  to  raise  potatoes  on  the  coast  they  get 
all  black  generally  about  the  middle  of  September,  before  they  come  to 
maturity. 

Q.  It  is  not  fit  for  farming  purposes  at  all  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  your  establishments  on  the  shore  t — A.  They  are  on  the 
banks  of  the  Moisic  Biver. 

Q.  How  fkr  are  they  from  the  shore  t — ^A.  They  are  built  immediately 
on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  ? — ^A.  About 
half  a  mile. 

Q.  Is  it  wooded  in  there  at  all  t — A.  Back  from  the  establishments  it 
is.    Not  immediately  on  the  coast. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  this  Moisic  Biver  ? — ^A.  How  do  you  mean ;  the 
volume  of  water  t 

Q.  The  width. — A.  It  is  about  two  miles  wide  in  the  estuary  at  the 
mouth.    Farther  up  it  is  300  or  400  yards. 

Q.  Does  it  discharge  a  large  volume  of  water  in  the  gulf? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  navigable  far  up  f — A.  Boats  can  go  up  14  miles. 

Q.  There  are  no  settlements  along  it  at  all  t — A.  No.  We  had  frost 
this  year  in  July. 

Q.  Well,  this  Moisic  really  is  a  fine  salmon-fishing  river t — ^A.  Yes; 
very  fine. 

Q.  Do  you  lease  itt — ^A.  Yes;  I  lease  it  from  the  government. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you,  since  the  Washington  Treaty,  have  you  availed 
yourself  of  the  privilege  of  sending  any  of  your  fish  into  the  American 
markets,  your  cured  fish  t — ^A.  Not  cured  fish ;  I  can  do  better  at  home. 
As  to  the  fresh  fish,  we  have  always  previous  to  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton sent  some  there — afresh  salmon. 

Q.  Do  you  still  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  treaty  has  in  no  way,  in  regard  to  fresh  fish,  altered  the  course 
of  trade  t — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  In  reference  to  cured  fish  or  salted  fish,  you  send  none  into  the 
American  markets  at  all  T — ^A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  And,  as  far  as  you  know,  that  is  the  case  along  the  whole  coast  of 
Labrador  and  the  north  shore  T — A.  Yes,  altogether. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  trade  between  any  portion  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  and  the  United  States  in  cured  fish  t — ^A.  None  that  I  am 
aware  of.' 

Q.  So  that  in  fact,  while  you  send  from  Quebec  no  cured  fish  what- 
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ever  to  the  United  States,  yoa  find  that  in  yonr  markets  you  are  met 
with  cored  fish  from  the  States  ? — ^A.  We  are. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  other  fish,  take  cod  and  other  fish,  don't  yoa 
think  the  protection  of  the  fisheries  gives  an  increased  quantity  of  bait 
in  the  estnaries  of  the  rivers,  inducing  them  to  come  inshore,  or  bare 
yon  ever  turned  yonr  attention  to  it  at  all  t — A.  1  coald  not  say  that  it 
does. 

Q.  Can  yon  say  that  it  does  not  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Ton  don't  know,  in  other  words  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Now  we  had  some  evidence  here,  or  some  qnestion?  rather— not 
evidence— pat  by  the  counsel  for  the  United  States,  about  some  wonder- 
ful starvation  along  that  shore  some  years  ago.  It  was  stated  to  hare 
taken  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moisic.  The  inhabitants  were  said 
to  be  in  a  dreadful  state. — A.  The  cause  of  that  starvation,  if  1  may  so 
term  it,  was  this :  there  was  a  party  of  people  that  came  in  partly  with 
the  expectation  of  fishing,  partly  with  the  expectation  of  employment 
from  the  Moisic  Iron  Company. 

Q.  What  was  the  Moisic  Iron  Company  t — A.  It  was  a  oompaoy 
formed  of  Montreal  persons,  represented  by  Martin  Molson.  They  com- 
menced to  make  iron  in  the  neighborhood  out  of  black  sand — magnetic 
iron  sand.  They  established  forges  for  the  purpose,  and  gave  a  great 
deal  of  employment  in  cutting  timber  to  make  charcoal.  These  people 
expected  to  get  employment  for  the  first  year  in  cutting  timber,  at  00 
much  a  cord,  for  the  making  of  this  charcoal.  The  Moisic  Iron  Com- 
pany stopped  opeiations  suddenly  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  and  these  peo- 
ple were  altogether  left  without  the  employment  that  they  expected. 

Q.  Well,  then,  in  fact  it  was  the  failure  of  this  company  to  carry  on 
operations,  and  not  the  failure  of  the  fishery,  that  led  to  the  distiess!^ 
A.  Altogether;  because  our  population  is  a  floating  population,  and 
leaves  the  coast,  generally,  during  the  winter. 

Q.  No  fisherman,  in  his  senses,  would  remain  during  the  winter  T— A. 
Very  few ;  there  are  a  few,  but  very  few. 

Q.  How  do  those  few  that  remain  get  on  f — A.  They  provide  ont  of 
their  fishing  during  the  summer.  They  have  a  sufBciency  provided  to 
keep  them  during  the  winter. 

Q.  Well,  then,  I  understand  that  along  the  coast  you  speak  of^  the 
whole  north  shore,  of  the  coast  as  far  as  the  strait  t — A.  No;  not  as  iar 
as  the  Strait  of  Belleisle — to  Natashquan. 

Q.  That  is  opposite  the  north  end  of  Anticosti  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  all  along  there  there  is  good  fishing  along  the  shore,  is  there 
not? — ^A.  Yes;  all  along. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  are  aware,  this  is  practically  inexhaustible  t — ^A.  I 
would  not  say  that,  but  that  the  codfish  resort  to  the  coast  in  great 
numbers  during  the  season. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  don't  know  what  process  might  be  invented  by  our 
ingenious  American  friends  to  kill  them  off! — A.  No. 

Q.  But  if  the  present  line  fishing  is  carried  on  they  are  practically  in- 
exhaustible f — A.  It  would  depend  on  the  number  of  people  employed 
to  catch  them.    I  would  not  say  they  are  inexhaustible. 

Q.  You  have  not  found  then  diminishing  t — ^A.  Not  with  the  number 
of  people  heretofore  employed. 

Q.  Has  not  the  number  increased  that  is  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery ! 
— A.  Considerably  during  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  But  the  fisheries  have  not  decreased t — ^A.  No;  the  quantity 
caught  has  increased. 

Q.  And  the  supply  has  not  decreased  t — A.  No. 
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Q.  It  is  opeu  to  the  Americans,  if  they  choose,  to  set  up  establish- 
ments and  go  into  the  same  business  yoo  are  in  t — A.  Yes }  I  anderstand 
that  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  They  can  send  to  the  same  markets  yon  do  and  compete  with  those 
that  sent  to  Brazil  and  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  they  do  now  with 
yoa  in  Canada  t — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  I  think  yon  fix  npon  the  year  when  the  American  vessels  cleaned 
ont  the  halibat  and  were  themselves  cleaned  oat  by  the  catters  as  being 
1868  or  1869,  didn't  you  t — A.  I  would  not  place  the  year  decidedly.  It 
was  the  year  that  the  cutters  were  preventing  them  from  fishing  in  there. 

Q.  The  halibut  disappeared  from  that  time  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  Americans  didn't  foolishly  come  in  any  more  for  it  t — A. 
No. 

Q.  Your  cod  fisheries  and  supplies  of  bait  for  them  have  continued  to 
be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  They  did  not  fail  ? — A.  Not  since  I  have 
been  on  the  coast. 

Q.  Formerly  yon  sent  dried  fish  to  Spain,  and  dried  it  hard,  I  suppose, 
in  the  way  described  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  send  it,  dry  salted,  to  Quebec  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  will  it  keep,  dry  salted  ? — A.  Nine  months.  Until  the 
hot  weather  of  the  succc^ing  summer  comes  on.  It  does  not  make 
brine  at  all. 

Q.  Just  dry  salt  t — A.  The  barrels  are  left  porous  to  allow  the  pickle 
to  escape.    They  have  holes  in  them. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  send  to  the  Canadian  markets  any  codfish  of 
that  description  t — A.  Not  exactly  that  description  ;  they  partially  dry 
them. 

Q.  The  American  mode  is  not  to  cure  them  hard,  but  to  cure  them  in 
the  snn  a  few  daysT — A.  Yes,  those  that  come  to  our  market. 

Q.  Those  will  keep  a  year  or  so  t — ^A.  No,  not  very  long. 

Q.  Do  the  Canadians  cure  them  at  all  in  that  method  t — A.  No. 

Q.  The  Americans  do  not  cure  it  hard  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  So  the  amount  of  it  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  different  mode  of 
curing  codfish  in  the  two  countries.  Your  people  prefer  the  codfish 
either  dry  salted,  or  cured  in  the  American  fashion  t — A.  O,  a  good 
number  of  hard  cured  fish  is  used  as  well. 

Q.  Gnred  as  you  cure  them  for  Brazil  t — A.  The  same. 

Q.  I  thought  that  where  the  other  was  obtainable  it  was  generally 
preferred) — A.  No. 

Q.  The  hard-cured  fish  keep  much  longer  than  the  fish  you  speak  of, 
bat  I  thought  that  where  the  people  were  near  enough  to  have  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fish  not  cured  hard,  they  usually  preferred  it  t — A.  Well, 
the  market  has  been  supplied  for  a  number  of  years  previous,  and  still 
there  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  large  fish  that  comes  from  our 
own  fisheries. 

Q.  Now,  the  boneless  fish  are  cut-up  codfish  and  hake  (I  suppose  they 
don't  take  pains  to  have  the  best  quality  of  fish).  That  is  got  princi- 
pally in  the  States  t — A.  Yes ;  it  comes  entirely  from  the  States,  as  I 
anderstand. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  use  to  which  the  fishermen  put  the  small  fish,  less 
than  twenty-two  inches  longt — A.  They  do  cut  up  a  good  deal  of  that 
class  of  fish. 

Q.  Before  they  had  the  habit  of  cutting  up  the  fish,  there  was  not 
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much  of  a  market  in  the  States  for  small  codfish,  twenty-two  inches 
long  ? — A.  There  was  not  much  home  market. 

Q.  So  they  had  to  be  dried  hard  and  exported  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  salmon  trade  with  the  States  a  pretty  extensive  one  f^A. 
It  has  been. 

Q.  It  does  not  grbw  any  worse,  does  it  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  t — A.  From  onr  railway  facilities,  which  are  increased,  and 
bring  a  large  snpply  into  the  market  from  other  places. 

Q.  Then  the  people  farther  off  than  Moisic  now  compete  with  yoa  T— 
A.  The  people,  such  as  those  in  the  Bay  Cbaleurs,  who  were  shot  oat 
altogether  from  the  fresh-fish  markets,  can  now  come  in. 

Q.  Will  yoa  tell  me  where  the  salted  herring  go  ? — A.  They  are  pria- 
cipally  sold  in  Canada  altogether. 

Q.  Do  any  of  those  go  to  the  States  f — A.  None  of  oars. 

Q.  Those  are  not  in  brine,  are  they  ? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  is  much  of  a  market  in  the 
States  for  that  kind  of  herring  ? — A.  There  is  a  large  market  for  her- 
ring.   Still,  we  find  we  can  do  better  at  home. 

Q.  Yoa  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  cod  fishery  could  not  be  ad- 
vantageously carried  on  with  any  salted  bait,  except  salt  clams,  and 
not  so  well  with  that  as  with  fresh  bait.  Do  yon  happen  to  know  hov 
many  years  it  is  since  they  began  to  use  anything  bat  salt  fish  on 
the  Newfoundland  Banks  t — A.  No }  am  not  acquainted. 

Q.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  anything  about  this  starving  pop- 
ulation at  Moisic,  but  did  you  read  Captain ^'s  report  f — A.  I  did 

not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  in  good  health  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  where  the  British  Government  or  their  agents  could  get  him 
and  have  him  here  ? — A.  He  was  performing  his  duties ;  going  around 
as  a  fishery  officer. 

Q.  He  has  been  around  getting  evidence  for  this  case,  has  he  not!— 
A.  Not  in  my  neighborhoc^. 

No.  47. 

Wednesday,  August  29, 1877. 
The  Conference  met. 

James  A.  Toby,  custom-house  officer,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  of 
Guysborough,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  acted  as  a  custom-house  officer  f-^ 
Answer.  Daring  the  last  four  years,  I  think.  Previously  I  was  a  mas- 
ter of  a  vessel  for,  perhaps,  thirty  years.  During  a  large  portion  ot 
this  time  I  was  trading  and  fishing  on  the  coast.  I  was  master  of  my 
own  vessel.  I  have  been  during  that  period  partially  acquainted  with 
the  fisheries  along  the  eastern  portion  of  this  province  and  around  the 
Island  of  Gape  Breton.  I  have  also  been  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
fisheries  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  mackerel 
fishery,  so  far  as  the  shore  fishing  is  concerned,  but  I  have  never  prose- 
cuted vessel  fishing.    The  shore  fishery  I  have,  however,  prosecuted. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  American  mackerel-fishing  fleet  on  our 
coasts  f — ^A.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  portions  of  that  fleet  on  several  occa- 
sions. 
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Q.  I  believe  that  yon  were  master  of  a  cntter  charged  with  the  pro- 
tection of  oar  fisheries  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  so  acted  on  fonr  different  vessels 
for  three  years.  Their  names  were  the  Ida  B.,  the  Sweepstakes,  the  S. 
G.  Marshall,  and  the  J.  B.  Danscomb. 

Q.  Daring  what  years  did  yon  so  act  t — A.  Daring  1870, 1871,  and 
1872, 1  think. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  the  Americans  asaally  fishf — A.  That 
depends  on  circnmstances ;  they  come  in  as  close  as  they  can,  where 
they  can  find  water  in  which  to  fioat  their  vessels,  when  they  are  not 
prevented  from  fishing  inshore.  They  come  in  close  to  the  shore  in 
order  to  raise  the  mackerel  and  take  them  ont  into  deep  water.  I  have 
been  acqnainted  with  their  mode  of  raising  the  mackerel  daring  the 
whole  period  I  have  fished  on  oar  coast  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  them  fishing  along  shore.  There  are  places  where  they  come  within 
a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  Where  the  water  is  shoaler,  they,  of 
course,  keep  farther  off;  more  than  that,  I  have  even  seen  American 
vessels  come  to  anchor  and  spring  np  to  their  cables,  where  there  was 
hardly  water  enoagh  to  float  their  vessels  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  how  far  from  the  shore  are  they  in  the  habit 
of  catching  mackerel  f — A.  They  commence  to  fish  as  close  inshore  as 
they  can,  and  then  they  drift  off.  This  depends  apon  the  winds ;  when 
the  wind  is  oft  shore,  they  drift  off,  and  when  the  wind  is  inshore,  they 
can  only  fish  by  coming  to  an  anchor. 

Q.  When  the  wind  is  off  shore,  how  far  do  they  drift  off  t — A.  Until 
they  get  into  deep  water  and  lose  the  fish.  I  woald  not  attempt  to  de- 
fine the  distance.  They  may  drift  off  half  a  mile,  or  three  or  five  miles, 
before  they  lose  the  fish. 

Q.  How  do  they  raise  the  fish  t — A.  By  throwing  ont  bait  jf  and  then 
they  drift  off  until  they  lose  the  fish.  Afterwards  they  run  in  and  try 
again,  drifting  off  shore  once  more  and  then  running  in  again ;  they  lose 
the  fish  in  deep  water.  It  is  possible  to  lose  a  school  of  fish  in  ten 
minutes  after  raising  them,  and  they  may  drift  off  five  miles  before 
doing  so. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  is  generally  their  mode  of  taking  mackerel  t — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  conversations  with  American  skippers  on  the  sub- 
ject from  time  to  time  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  they  invariably  said  with  regard  to  taking  the  fish  in- 
shore T — A.  Their  general  expression  was,  that  if  they  were  prevented 
taking  the  fish  inshore,  they  would  have  to  quit  fishing  here.  I  only 
now  repeat  what  they  have  told  me.  The  same  thing  was  stated  by 
every  one  of  them  with  whom  I  ever  conversed  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  any  of  them  a  contrary  opinion  f — A.  Ko ; 
never. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  American  skippers  who  were  prosecuting  the 
cod  fishery  express  an  opinion  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  privi- 
lege they  enjoy,  in  being  able  to  procure  bait  on  our  coasts  1 — A.  Well, 
they  said  that  if  they  could  not  get  the  bait  here,  they  would  have  to 
give  up  their  voyages. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  T — A.  That  was  the  opinion  of  every 
man  to  whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject.  They  said  that  if  they  could  not 
procure  bait  on  our  coast,  it  would  not  pay  them  tooome  here  to  fish. 

Q.  While  you  were  cruising  to  protect  the  fisheries,  did  you  ever  find 
any  American  vessels  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  t — A.  Yes; 
While  the  cutters  were  present  they  would  not  come  inshore,  but  as  soon 
as  the  former  were  out  of  sight,  they  would  slip  in ;  and  then  if  a  cutter 
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hove  in  Right,  they  wonid  fall  off  beyond  the  limits.  This  was  so  in  all 
cases.  I  have  known  them  to  be  so  brazen  faced  as  to  spring  ap  to  their 
cables  and  fish  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Hood ;  this  was  while  I  was  emis- 
ingin  a  Canadian  revenue-vessel.  On  that  occasion  Iran  from  th« 
Strait  of  Ganso  to  Port  Hood,  and  unfortunately  it  so  happened  that 
there  was  a  patch  in  my  topgallant-sail ;  they  knew  it,  and  as  soon  u 
they  saw  it  they  went  out  beyond  the  limits.  I  saw  the  vessels — ^they 
were  two  in  number — going  out,  and  with  a  glass  I  saw  them  springing 
np  to  their  cables  while  lying  in  the  harbor.  I  followed  them  until  they 
were  out  of  the  limits,  and  they  shortly  afterward  went  home.  They 
knew  what  their  doom  would  be  if  they  remained.  I  would  not  attempt 
to  say  that  American  mackerel-fishing  vessels  would  not  come  into  tbe 
bay  at  all  nnless  they  had  the  privilege  of  fishing  with  n  three  miles  of 
the  shore,  not  knowing  what  they  would  really  do  under  such  circnm- 
stances;  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  do  so.  If  they  are  confined  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1818,  they  cannot  fish  in  our  waters  witih 
out  violating  that  treaty. 

Q.  Do  you  say  this  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  subject  f^A. 
Yes. 

Q,  And  from  the  opinion  you  have  universally  derived  from  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  have  you  seen  in  a  fleet  at  one  timef— 
A.  I  think  that  the  greatest  number  I  ever  so  saw  was  about  300  sail  in 
Port  Hood  Harbor.  I  also  on  another  occasion  saw  about  300  sail  in 
Gape  Canso  Harbor.  In  this  case,  but  not  in  the  former,  so  for  as  I  am 
aware,  the  vessels  were  counted,  and  their  number  was  estimated  at 
300.  1  consider  that  at  the  time  this  was  not  one-half  of  the  American 
fleet  which  was  then  in  the  bay.  It  would  be  very  strange  to  see  tbeir 
whole  fleet  at  once  in  one  place. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  they  ever  have  had  a  large  number  of  vessels 
in  the  bay  at  one  timet — ^A.  I  have  understood  that  they  have  had  over 
1,000  vessels  there  some  years.  During  other  years  there  were  not  so 
many. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  the  American  fleet  ever  attempting  to 
raise  mackerel  save  by  coming  inshore,  as  you  have  stated  t — A.  Na 
They  have  followed  this  practice  about  Gape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Ghalenrs,  and  abont  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  For  30  years,  you  have  for  the  most  of  the  time  traded  and  fished 
as  master  of  a  vessel  along  the  coast  during  the  summer  season,  1  be- 
lieve t — A.  Yes ;  and  for  a  longer  period. 

Q.  And  during  this  time  ypu  have  never  known  of  their  attemptini^ 
to  raise  the  fish  except  within  three  miles  of  the  shore f — ^A.  No;  bat 
still  I  do  not  say  that  they  have  not  done  otherwise. 

Q.  Is  the  boat  mackerel-fishing  on  the  parts  of  the  coasts  with  which 
you  are  acquainted,  increasing  or  decreasing  t^  A.  I  think  that  it  is  in- 
creasing. This  fishery  is  pursued  by  two  classes  of  men,  those  who  use 
the  hook  and  line  and  those  who  use  nets.  The  former  are,  I  think,  in- 
creasing^ and  the  latter  decreasing.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  I 
have  remarked  that  when  the  American  vessels  keep  off  our  coast,  onr 
net  fishermen  have  done  better  than  when  there  was  a  large  fleet  fish- 
ing inshore.  I  only  speak  of  places  where  I  have  fished  myself— 43hed- 
abucto  Bay,  for  instance. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  this  the  case  t— A.  It  was  so  every  year.  I  r^ 
marked  that  every  year  when  the  cutters  which  were  in  ^e  bay  kept 
the  American  fleet  off  the  coast,  those  fishermen  always  made  better 
voyages,  taking  a  large  catch  of  fish.    My  idea  in  this  respect  is  tiiis: 
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tbat  wheD  there  is  a  lar^e  fleet  on  the  coast,  bait  is  thrown  ont  by  them, 
and  the  fish  are  thnp  detained  eating  that  food  antil  it  is  too  late  in  the 
season  for  the  shore  fishers  to  do  anything,  and  that  when  the  fish  leave 
this  food,  they  are  in  a  hnrry,  and  the  weather  being  rongh  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  they  make  a  straight  mn  of  it  to  the  westward.  When  the 
fleet  was  not  along  shore,  the  fishermen  1  have  mentioned  did  better, 
l>ecaase  the  fish  came  on  earlier  in  the  season,  and  accordingly  were 
fonnd  in  greater  numbers  along  the  coast. 

Q.  How  did  you  catch  the  fish  f — A.  With  nets  and  seines.  I  think 
that  the  year  when  the  Devastation  was  in  the  bay  I  took  with  one  seine 
at  different  times  4,000  barrels  of  fish.  Several  seines  were  drawn  on 
the  same  beach. 

Q.  Was  the  American  fleet  effectaally  kept  off  that  placet — A.  These 
vessels  did  not  come  there,  to  Cbedabacto  Bay.  There  is  only  the  Strait 
of  Ganso  between  it  and  North  Bay,  and  when  the  American  fleet  was 
kept  off  the  coast  the  fish  came  on  and  came  into  oar  bay.  The  fleet 
was  kept  off  the  coast  that  year  and  other  years,  but  I  speak  of  that 
year  particnlarly. 

Q.  Did  yon  also  bay  mackerel ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  daty  formerly  imposed  by  the  Americans  at  the  time  affect 
the  prices  paid  to  the  fishermen  for  the  mackerel  T — A.  When  the  dnty 
was  taken  off,  after  the  negotiation  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  I  conld 
not  see  that  it  caused  the  price  of  our  fish  to  raise  at  all,  or  that  this 
affected  the  price  at  all.  My  opinion  is  tbat  the  duty  only  affected  the 
American  fishermen  by  giving  them  the  privilege  of  obtaining  more  than 
our  fishermen  for  their  fish,  by  the  amount  of  the  doty. 

Q.  That  is,  when  a  duty  is  imposed  and  the  Americans  are  allowed  to 
fish  on  our  shores  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  prices  paid  for  mackerel  pre- 
vious to  and  after  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  and  since  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  cah  answer  this  question.  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
exporting  fish. 

Q.  Did  our  fishermen  get  more  or  less  for  their  fish  on  account  of  the 
eiistence  of  the  duty  t — A.  I  saw  no  difference  in  the  prices,  whether  the 
duty  was  on  or  off. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  our  fish  enter- 
ing the  United  States  would  reduce  the  price  of  our  fish  ? — A.  It  might 
lessen  the  price  to  the  exporter  from  here,  because  he  would  have  to 
pay  the  duty ;  but  I  believe  that  it  would  affect  the  price  of  the  fish  as 
regards  the  Americans  themselves,  by  giving  them  a  bounty  of  $2,  or 
whatever  the  duty  might  be,  over  our  fishermen. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  American  vessels  were  entirely  and  rigidly  excluded 
from  taking  fish  on  our  coast,  and  from  transshipping  and  procuring 
bait  here,  do  you  think  that  this  would  be  in  the  interest  of  our  6sher- 
men  f  Would  it  enrich  and  make  them  more  prosperous  t — A.  I  think 
that  it  would. 

Q.  And  is  this  the  general  opinion  among  our  people  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  think  that  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  protect  thor- 
oughly our  fishermen  t — A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  general  expression  of  opin- 
ion among  our  fishermen. 

Q.  Of  course  you  know  the  opinion  of  our  people  on  the  subject  T — A. 
I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  it  as  far  as  the  fishermen  themselves 
are  concerned. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  have  made  a  great  number  of  inquiries  in  this 
relation  of  late  years  T — A.  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  doing  so. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  general  opinion  t — A.  Yes }  among  our  fishermen. 
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Q.  Do  our  people  consider  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  them  to 
have  the  duty  the  Americans  formerly  imposed  on  our  fish  remitted!^ 
A.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  they  would  willingly  pay  the  duty  if  the 
Americans  were  prevented  from  fishing  on  our  shores* 

Q.  To  what  part  of  the  coast  were  you  assigned  for  the  protection  of 
the  fisheries! — A.  I  was  stationed  between  Gape  Ganso  and  Gape  North 
on  the  southern  side  of  Gape  Breton,  with  the  privilege  of  going  around 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton  when  I  had  time. 

Q.  I  believe  that  this  part  of  the  coast  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
mackerel-fishing  as  other  parts  f — A.  No.  It  is  less  resorted  to  than 
other  parts  by  the  American  vessels. 

Q.  Did  you  capture  any  American  vessels  f — A.  Yes ;  three  or  four,  I 
think,  for  fishing  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  a  great  many  other  American  vessels 
run  great  risks  by  so  fishing? — A.  Yes  ;  I  followed  several  of  them  for 
doing  so.  Of  course  I  did  not  allow  the  patch  in  the  sail  1  meotioned 
to  betray  me  another  time.    I  sent  to  Halifax  and  procured  a  new  sail. 

Q.  Dicl  you  ever  know  of  any  of  our  vessels  go  to  fish  in  American 
waters  f — A.  I  never  heard  of  any  save  one.  I  was  on  board  of  her, 
and  the  captain  told  me  that  she  had  been  fishing  there  this  spring. 

Q.  Where  is  that  vessel  now  t — A.  She  went  to  the  North  Bay,  eeiD- 
ing.  I  saw  her  seining  there.  I  cannot  tell  where  she  is  now.  1  for- 
get her  name,  though  I  made  a  record  of  it.  I  have  not  the  paper  by 
me. 

Q.  How  long  was  she  there  t — A.  A  short  time. 

Q.  Did  she  catch  anything  t — A.  The  captain  told  me  that  be  took 
about  110  barrels  fifteen  miles  off  the  American  shore.  I  also  took  the 
captain's  name,  but  I  forget  it. 

Q.  Are  there  a  large  number  of  light-houses  on  the  coasts  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nfova  Scotia,  and  Quebec  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  their  number  being  increased  T — ^A.  Yes ;  this  has  been  the  case. 
of  late  years. 

Q.  Is  that  an  advantage;  and  if  so,  what  advantage  is  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can vessels! — ^A.  It  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  all  vessels,  and  to 
American  vessels  as  well  as  others.  Formerly  American  vessds  paid 
light-dues,  but  of  late  years  up  to  four  years  ago,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
they  have  not  done  so.  I  think  that  they  paid  light-dues  during  the 
existence  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty,  these  being  collected  at  various 
points. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  Machias,  Seal  Island ! — A. 
No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  lights  that  are  in  the  gnlf  f — ^A.  No ; 
but  I  know  that  their  nnmber  is  very  considerable. 

Q.  Have  the  number  of  fog-whistles  on  the  coast  been  increased  !— 
A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  their  exact  number.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  These  are  useful  to  the  fishing-fleet  t— A.  Most  assuredly  they  are 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  have  had  no  actual  experience  as  a  fisherman  in  sea-goin; 
vessels  1 — A.  I  have  never  fished  in  vessels ;  I  have  done  what  we  call 
shore  fishing. 

Q.  You  would  go  out  and  return  the  same  day  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  you  have  to  say  about  the  deep-sea  mackerel-fishery  is 
derived  from  other  persons? — A.  No.  What  I  have  stated  has  been 
derived  from  my  own  observation,  because  I  have  fished  in  harbors,  and 
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have  gono  from  home  prosecnting  the  fishery  in  different  harbors  where 
I  have  seen  the  vessels  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  have  gone  from 
Guysborongh  to  Fox  Island,  and  abont  Gape  Ganso,  and  from  there  to 
Port  Hood,  and  Sydney,  and  other  places. 

Q.  Ton  have  not  fished  in  a  vessel  of  yonr  own  on  the  deep-sea  fish- 
ing-groundsf — A.  No. 

Q.  Therefore,  all  yon  can  tell  ns  in  this  regard  has  been  derived  from 
others  f — A.  No ;  it  is  derived  from  my  own  personal  knowledge.  I 
have  myself  seen  the  American  vessels  engaged  in  fishing. 

Q.  On  the  deep  sea? — A.  Ton  may  call  it  the  deep  sea  fishery,  bnt  I 
call  it  the  inshore  fishery,  within  3  or  4  or  5  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  mean  to  speak  abont  the  fishery  beyond  that,  as  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Ton  say  that  it  woald  be  no  nse  for  the  Americans  to  come  here 
anil  fish  for  mackerel  unless  they  conld  catch  bait  here  t — A.  I  did  not 
say  so.  I  said  that  it  would  be  no  nse  for  them  to  come  and  fish  for  cod 
here  unless  they  could  catch  bait  here.  They  bring  their  mackerel-bait 
with  them,  I  presume. 

Q.  Do  yon  consider  that  the  effect  of  a  fleet  fishing  within  three  miles 
of  the  shore,  for  instance,  is  to  detain  the  fish  at  the  place  where  the 
vessels  are  fishing? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  throwing  of  bait  overboard  ? — A.  Tes ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  fish  do  not  move  on  as  usual  in  the  course  they  are 
accustomed  to  take  from  one  point  to  another. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  this  is  the  experience  of  fishermen  pretty 
generally? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  the  fish  are  driven  off  shore  with  the  gales  ? — A.  These  also 
detain  them  in  the  North  Bay ;  and  consequently  the  fishermen  to  the 
westward  are  deprived  of  their  usual  catch.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  throwing  over  of  bait  keeps  the  fish  in  one  spot  all  the  time;  bnt 
this  is  generally  the  case  when  a  large  fleet  is  scattered  over  an  exten- 
sive surface  of  water.  The  fish  remain  in  such  a  neighborhood  longer 
than  would  be  the  case  otherwise.  I  think  that  boat-fishing  is  accom- 
panied by  the  same  tendency. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  fish  are  driven  away  by  the  throwing  over- 
board of  gurry  and  matters  of  that  sort  ? — A.  If  a  vessel  throws  over 
gurry,  she  will  not  stop  to  catch  fish  in  that  place,  but  make  for  a  new 
berth.  I  think  this  is  the  best  proof  of  the  fact  that  she  cannot  pro* 
cure  fish  where  offal  has  been  thrown.  When  they  are  about  to  throw 
offal  overboard  the  vessel  will  jog  off,  so  as  to  have  it  thrown  outside 
of  their  own  fishing-grounds.  The  vessel  will  hardly  be  moving  at  the 
time,  having  only  steerage  way.  When  the  work  in  question  is  done 
the  vessel  works  inshore  and  tries  again  for  fish. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  effect  of  throwing  offal  overboard  is  to 
drive  the  mackerel  from  the  place  where  it  is  thrown  in  to  some  other 
point  ? — A.  Tes ;  and  this  remark  applies  not  only  to  mackerel,  but  to 
all  kinds  of  fish.    The  throwing  over  of  offal  disturbs  the  fish. 

Q.  Has  a  trade  in  squid  grown  up  in  Gape  Breton  ? — A.  Large  quan- 
tities of  squid  are  caught  there* 

Q.  What  do  the  people  do  with  it  ? — A.  The  inhabitants  sell  them  to 
the  French  fishermen  from  Bt.  Peter's,  or  to  Newfoundlanders. 

Q.  Do  the  St.  Peter's  fishermen  come  there  in  their  own  vessels  ? — A. 
No ;  they  charter  vessels  from  Fortnne  Bay,  Newfoundland.  While  on 
the  coast  in  a  cutter  I  considered  that  I  would  not  allow  French  vessels 
to  come  there  more  than  I  would  American  vessels ;  but  I  found  the 
French  fishermen  mostly  on  board  of  British  vessels. 
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Q.  Newfoandland  vessels  could  come  there  t — ^A.  Yes ;  I  woald  not 
interfere  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  was  a  promising  trade  to  the  people  T--A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  You  did  not  object  to  the  French  coming  there  to  buy  squid,  I  sop- 
pose  ? — A.  I  did  not  treat  them  as  Frenchmen,  when  I  found  them  in 
British  vessels. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  French  ship  were  to  have  come  there  under  French 
colors,  not  to  flsh  but  to  purchase  squid  as  a  matter  of  trade,  did  yoa 
understand  that  you  had  a  right  to  seize  the  vessel  t — ^A.  I  should  for- 
bid their  buying  if  that  was  their  object;  but  they  would  not  came 
merely  to  buy ;  they  also  came  to  fish.  They  combined  together  fishing 
and  buying ;  that  was  the  only  way  in  which  I  ever  met  them  on  the 
coast. 

Q.  Suppose  a  French  vessel  merely  came  to  purchase  squid,  woald 
you  consider  yourself  authorized  to  arrest  the  men  on  boanl  t — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  would  have  done  so  with  either  a  French  or  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  under  sach  circumstances.  I  have  known  American  vessels 
come  there  to  buy  bait,  and  I  did  not  interfere  with  them,  save  so  fEtras 
to  compel  them  to  go  to  a  custom-house  to  enter  goods  and  pay  duties 
if  they  were  selling  goods. 

Q.  I  observe  in  your  report  dated  November,  1872,  and  published  in 
the  report  of  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  in  1873,  that  you  say : 

I  wonld  here  mention  that  a  new  trade  in  a  speciea  of  fish  known  by  the  name  of 
squid  (which  has  heretofore  been  looked  upon  as  useless  except  for  bait)  has  spron^ 
up  ou  the  eastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton  with  the  French,  who  come  to  that  jpart  of  the 
coast  in  Newfoundland  vessels,  and  there  purchase  cargoes  of  those  fish,  which  amooot 
to  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  are  carried  by  them  to  St.  Pierre  and  the  Banks 
to  supply  their  fishermen  with  bait.  I  have  no  doubt  but  this  branch  of  oar  fisheries 
will  be  continued  and  further  extended,  and  thereby  become  a  profitable  sooroe  of 
wealth  to  those  engaged  on  it. 

Have  you  now  any  reason  to  change  the  opinion  you  then  and  thus 
expressed  on  that  point  t — A.  I^have  not. 

Q.  These  vessels  which  came  to  buy  cargoes  of  squid,  dealt  directly 
with  the  fishermen,  did  they  notT — A.  Yes,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Q.  Would  you  not  consider  that  this  was  a  benefit  to  the  fishermen 
concerned  in  that  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  offenses  did  you  seize  American  vessels  when  in  charge 
of  cutters? — A.  For  violating  the  treaty  of  1818,  by  fishing  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  arrest  an  American  vessel  merely  for  purchasing  or 
selling  matters  of  trade  t — A.  Yes ;  I  seized  one  for  selling  dutiable 
goods. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  T — A.  I  forget,  but  I  think  it  was  the  Grenada. 
She  was  at  the  time  in  Port  Hood  Harbor.  I  found  on  board  of  her  a 
quantity  of  what  would  be  called  smuggled  goods,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  datiable  goods  which  she  had  not  cleared  out  at  all  from  any  American 
port.  8he  got  them  on  the  way  up  somewhere.  She  had  liquors  on 
board. 

Q.  Had  this  vessel  any  license  to  trade? — A.  I  think  that  she  had  an 
American  license  to  trade.    She  was  on  a  fishing  voyage. 

Q.  And  had  goods  on  board  to  trade  with  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  not  have  a  manifest  of  them  ? — A.  I  think  so ;  but  there 
were  on  board  goods  which  were  not  included  in  her  manifest. 

Q.  Did  you  seize  her  for  that  reason  ? — ^A.  I  seized  her  for  selling  (w 
the  coast  goods  wiach  had  not  been  entered  at  the  custom-house. 

Q.  Had  you  proof  of  this  ? — A.  Yes;  I  was  aware  of  it. 
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Q.  Why  did  yoa  seize  her  if  she  had  a  manifest,  and  conformed  to  the 
laws  and  had  a  manifest  f — A.  She  did  not  conform  to  the  laws ;  she 
was  over  a  week  on  the  coast  without  going  to  the  custom  house  to  re- 
port. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  seize  her  for  trading  t — ^A.  I  seized  her  for  the 
violation  of  the  customs  laws  generally,  and  she  was  condemned  for  sell- 
ing goods  which  were  not  mentioned  in  her  manifest,  and  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  custom-house  regulations. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  vessel  f — A.  She  remained  in  Guysborough 
Harbor  while  the  captain  and  owner  came  on  to  Halifax.  The  latter 
would  not  go  before  the  admiralty  court,  but  he  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  deputy  minister  of  justice,  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  as  a  fine. 
The  money,  $800  I  think,  was  deposited  with  the  minister  of  customs, 
and  the  vessel  was  allowed  to  go.  The  minister  of  customs  was  to  see 
whether  the  fine  would  be  reduced  or  not. 

Q.  Anil  you  do  not  know  whether  anything  was  really  paid  ? — A.  I 
only  know  that  the  money  was  deposited. 

Q.  Did  you  capture  more  than  one  vessel  for  trading  in  violation  of 
the  laws  t — ^A.  Yes ;  I  seized  a  schooner  called  the  D.  H.  Mansfield. 

Q.  For  the  same  reason  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  became  of  her  t — A.  She  was  liberated.  A  i>ortion  of  her 
cargo  was,  however,  confiscated  and  sold.  She  had  sold  large  quauti* 
ties  of  kerosene  oil. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  any  more  American  vessels  for  that  reason  t — A. 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of  just  now. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  have  yon  arrested  solely  for  fishing 
within  three  miles  of  the  coast  t — A.  Four,  I  think. 

Q.  Where! — ^A.  One  at  Asp6e  Bay,  one  at  Ingonish,  one  on  the 
south  side  of  Cape  (}eorge,  and  one  at  Broad  Gove. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  them  all  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  coast  T — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  doing  sot — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  t — A.  One  was  confiscated  and  sold ;  another 
was  confiscated,  and  bonds,  which  I  presume  were  paid,  were  entered 
into  for  her ;  one  was  stolen,  and  the  fourth  was  confiscated  and  sold 
under  condemnation  of  the  admiralty  court. 

Q.  Was  the  vessel  which  you  mentioned  as  having  fished  in  American 
waters  the  Lettiet — A.  I  think  not  I  was  on  board  of  her  in  Canso 
Harbor,  and  the  captain  told  me  he  had  been  fishing  in  American 
waters;  I  had  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the  statement.  He  lives  in  Nova 
Scotia,  on  the  western  shore,  in  Shelboume  I  think. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  this  vessel  f — ^A.  Within  the  last  two  months. 
She  went  south  as  far  as  Delaware,  I  believe,  and  fished  in  American 
waters  this  spring.  He  went  down  to  meet  the  mackerel  and  follow  them 
up,  I  presume. 

Q.  Did  he  get  up  about  the  time  that  the  mackerel  were  due  here  ? — 
A.  I  saw  the  captain  within  the  last  two  months  and  I  think  he  had 
then  but  a  short  time  returned  from  the  American  coast. 

Q.  He  had  not  then  fished  up  here? — A.  I  do  not  know  but  that  he 
had  been  trying  for  fish  on  his  way  up.  The  vessel  was  a  seiner ;  £  saw 
him  afterwwls  with  a  seine,  and  it  was  in  the  water  I  think  at  the  time, 
in  Ghedabucto  Bay.  I  think  he  had  been  here  and  discharged  whatever 
he  had  had  on  board,  and  fitted  out  anew.  He  said  that  he  intended  to 
fish  up  here. 

Q.  During  how  many  years  have  they  been  building  up  the  light- 
houses and  fog- whistles  which  you  mentioned  on  this  coast) — ^A.  Since 
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'SovA  Scotia  was  first  settled  I  believe ;  bat  daring  tbe  last  ten  years 
tbeir  namber  has  been  increased  mnch  faster  than  was  the  case  pre- 
vioosly. 

Q.  That  is  since  1867  f— A.  Tes. 

Q.  This  was  after  the  termination  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty ;  then  do 
yoa  suppose  that  all  this  has  been  done  to  enable  the  Americaos  to  fish 
more  safely  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
have  been  established  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  Americans ;  bat 
I  say  that  they  are  a  benefit  to  the  Americans. 

Q.  That  is  if  the  Americans  are  near  the  coast  T — ^A.  They  are  half 
of  their  time  within  gunshot  of  the  rock  on  our  coast. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that  what  I  mentioned 
was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Dominion  f — A.  No ;  these  light-hoases 
and  fog-whistles  have  been  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  maritime 
interests  of  the  Dominion,  I  presume. 

Q.  And  of  all  foreign  vessels  that  have  a  right  to  come  here  t— A 
Yes ;  it  is  done  to  make  onr  coast  more  easy  of  access. 

Q.  Do  yon  suppose  from  your  experience  that  it  would  be  practically 
possible  to  keep  the  American  fishermen  from  fishing  within  three  miles 
of  the  coast,  whatever  a  treaty  may  declare,  with  such  expenditures  at 
least  that  are  likely  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  f — A.  That  will  depend 
chiefly  on  the  degree  of  protection  provided  for  the  purpose  along  the 
coast. 

Q.  What  protection  will  likely  be  given  within  the  limits  of  proba- 
bility and  reason,  that  will  enable  you  to  keep  the  American  fishermen 
from  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  so  as  to  afford  to  your  own 
fishermen  a  practical  monopoly  of  your  fishing- grounds  f — A.  In  the 
first  place  armed  vessels  would  have  to  be  provided,  and  in  the  next 
place  detectives  would  have  to  be  stationed  along  the  shore,  and  in  the 
harbors  where  and  to  which  the  American  vessels  resorted.  The  lat- 
ter would  watch  every  movement  these  vessels  made  and  report  them, 
and  finally  if  the  vessels  violated  the  law,  this  would  lead  to  seizores, 
and  hence  they  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  keep  off  our  shore. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  sufficient  watchfulness  was  shown  and  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  officers  was  appointed  to  do  the  work,  it  would  be 
donef — A.  I  think  that  it  can  be  done  with  proper  officers. 

Q.  You  consider  it  practicable  f ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  a  reasonable  expenditure  f — ^A.  I  would  not  undertake  to 
speak  on  that  point.  I  think  that  it  would  entail  considerable  expense. 
1  do  not  know  what  the  government  would  decide  upon  in  this  regard. 

Q.  It  would  require  a  pretty  large  expenditure  f — ^A.  Oertainly;  be- 
cause our  coast  is  a  very  long  one. 

Q.  It  would  be  necessary,  I  suppose,  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
people  living  on  the  shores  of  those  Provinces  in  order  so  to  exclude  the 
Americans  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  this  would  be  necessary.  If  I  am 
an  officer,  I  have  simply  my  duty  to  perform,  without  regard  to  whether 
I  am  indorsed  in  its  performance  by  the  inhabitants  or  not. 

Q.  Suppose  that  fishermen  and  others,  and  a  large  class  of  people 
along  the  coast,  had  an  interest  in  having  the  Americans  come  here,  as 
they  wanted  their  trade  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  bait  and  frozen  herring, 
and  of  such  articles  as  can  be  lawfully  sold  with  a  license  to  trade,  do 
yon  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  more  difficult  and  expensive  matter  to 
keep  the  Americans  off  the  coast  than  would  otherwise  be  the  casef^ 
A.  In  the  first  place,  the  class  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  and  who 
have  this  trade  is  the  smallest  number,  by  a  very  great  degree,  among 
our  inhabitants. 
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Q.  Bat  if  there  were  a  considerable  namber  of  sacb  persons,  would 
not  this  fact  make  it  more  difficult  for  those  on  the  cutters  and  other 
people  interested  in  the  matter  to  keep  the  Americans  off  the  coast  f— 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  throwing  over  of  gurry  tends  to  drive  the 
mackerel  from  the  place  where  it  is  cast  f « A.  Tes. 

Q.  Why,  then,  does  not  the  pogie-bait,  consisting  of  the  heads,  body 
of  the  fish,  and  whatever  they  contain,  also  drive  the  fish  away  f — A. 
If  I  correctly  understand  the  mode  of  preparing  this  bait,  the  fish  them- 
selveSt  but  not  their  garbage,  are  used  for  bait. 

Q.  Nothing  but  what  remains  after  the  heads  and  tails  are  cut  off, 
and  they  are  cleaned,  is  used  for  bait,  in  your  opinion  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  throwing  over  of  this  gurry,  suppose  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  current— 8, 10,  or  12  knots  an  hour — where  it  is 
thrown,  do  you  not  think  that  this  would  make  a  difference  f — A.  Yes, 
if  such  a  thing  existed ;  but  a  10-knot  current  cannot  be  found  on  the 
coast.  Even  in  the  Strait  of  Canso  and  in  some  tidal  harbors  the  cur- 
rent runs  only  at  the  rate  of  about  4  knots ;  but  around  the  coast  the 
current  runs  at  times  only  half  a  knot,  or  a  knot,  or,  at  the  most,  two 
knots  an  hour. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  number  of  barrels  of  mackerel 
which  the  American  vessels  catch  in  our  waters  f — A.  The  vessels  vary 
in  this  respect.  I  was  informed  by  the  master  of  an  American  vessel 
that  they  landed  from  1,500  to  1,600  barrels  during  one  season  at  the 
Strait  of  Ganso.  Part  of  these  were  transshipped,  and  the  rest  were 
taken  home  in  the  vessel  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  he  make  that  season  in  the  bay  t — A.  I  think 
that  vessel  made  four  trips  that  season.  I  understood  so,  at  least,  from 
the  master. 

Q.  Do  the  American  vessels  make  more  than  one  trip  a  season  f — A. 
Some  make  only  one,  while  others  make  two  and  three  trips ;  while  in 
the  case  I  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  several  others,  vessels  made 
four  trips  a  season.  This  is  done  when  they  land  their  fish  on  the  coast 
and  transship,  thus  preventing  time  being  lost  by  them,  as  would  be 
the  case  during  the  season  if  they  took  the  fish  home. 

Q.  Have  you  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  American  catch  in  our 
waters  to  average  itf — ^A.  It  would  be  a  pretty  difficult  thing  for  me  to 
do  that. 

Q.  Judging  from  the  inquiries  you  have  made,  what  would  you  con- 
sider the  average  per  vessel  to  bef — A.  It  might  be  from  500  to  600 
barrels  a  season ;  but  I  would  not  attempt  to  speak  decidedly  on  this 
point 

Q.  Do  American  vessels  come  to  our  coast  and  combine  fishing  for 
and  the  buying  of  bait  f — A.  Yes ;  they  will  buy  it  from  the  inhabitants ; 
while  their  crews  will  catch  it,  when  the  opportunity  for  doing  so  is  pre- 
sented, by  the  appearance  of  a  school  in  their  neighborhood  at  the  time. 

Q.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  four  vessels  which  you  seized  was  stolen  f — 
A.  She  was  taken  out  of  Guysborongh  Harbor. 

Q.  By  force! — A.  Some  one  took  her  off.  She  had  been  seized, 
brought  in  by  me,  and  stripped  of  her  sails  and  rigging,  which  were 
placed  in  store.  The  latter  was  also  taken  away.  This  was  done  in 
the  night.  I  had  two  missions :  one  was  to  protect  the  fisheries,  and 
the  other  to  protect  the  revenue.  This  was  the  case  all  the  time  I  was 
cruising  on  the  coast. 
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Q.  Goald  the  Americaus  be  effectually  excladed  from  oar  coast  fiah- 
ing-gronnda  at  very  small  cost,  which  woald  be  repaid  by  the  recovery 
of  a  very  large  amoaiit  from  the  sale  of  vessels  seized  t  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble and  qnite  practicable  to  do  this  f — ^A.  Yes ;  detectives  wonld  have 
to  be  employed  in  the  work. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  quite  practicable  for  detectives  to  go  on  board 
vessels,  or  observe  their  movements  from  the  shore,  taking  their  names 
and  noting  the  circumstances  under  which  the  vessels  were  seen,  aud 
to  have  the  vessels  afterward  seized  wherever  found  f — A.  It  coald  be 
thus  ascertained,  when  they  had  violated  the  law,  and  they  ooold  be 
seized  by  armed  vessels.  These  latter  would  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  crews  would  resist  by  force  f — A.  They 
would  be  strange  men  if  they  did  not,  on  opportunity  for  doing  so  pre- 
senting itself. 

Q.  But  assuming  that  they  would  not  resist  any  legal  means  employed 
in  seizing  the  vessel,  what  would  be  the  case  f — A.  Certainly ;  then  they 
could  be  taken  without  any  expense. 

Q.  Is  it  unusual  to  seize  vessels  in  port  I  think  that  you  so  seized 
one  of  our  own  vessels  the  other  day  for  a  violation  of  the  lawf— A 
Tes;  that  was  a  very  simple  thing,  because  when  I  took  her  papers  she 
became  useless  to  the  owner  or  crew. 

Q.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  no  forcible  resistance  to  the  constitated 
authorities  would  be  made  by  crews  of  American  vessels  on  being  seized, 
under  the  circumstances  instanced! — ^A.  If  there  was  no  resistance 
they  could  be  taken  without  any  trouble. 

Q.  Then  it  could  be  done  without  the  aid  of  armed  vessels!— A.  Ko 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  making  seizures  if  no  resistance  to  it 
were  offered,  but  my  opinion  is  that  work  of  that  kind  cannot  be  carried 
out  without  the  co-operation  of  some  force. 

Q.  But  force  could  be  available  in  the  port  where  the  seizure  might 
be  made! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Assuming  that  such  provision  were  made  at  the  Strait  of  Gaoso, 
could  vessels  be  there  seized  for  violation  of  the  law,  and  this  be  carried 
out  without  difficulty! — A.  If  the  crew  did  not  resist,  the  vessel  coald 
be  taken  without  any  trouble.  In  that  case  it  could  be  done  with  a  very 
small  expenditure. 

Q.  Taking  care  that  no  case  would  be  tested  unless  you  were  abso- 
lutely certain  as  to  the  facts,  would  it  not  be  qnite  practicable  to  preveut 
altogether  American  vessels  from  coming  inshore  and  fishing  illegally  if 
this  were  illegal  at  any  time! — A.  It  could  then  be  done  with  less  ex- 
pense certainly ;  detectives  could  be  stationed  all  around  the  coast,  and 
as  soon  as  the  violation  of  the  law  by  vessels  was  ascertained,  and  the 
latter  were  aware  of  what  was  being  done,  they  would  keep  off  the 
coast 

Q.  You  never  met  with  any  resistance  when  making  seizures  !— A. 
No ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  any  resistance  in  snch  cases! — A  It 
was  needless  to  attempt  it ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  this  wonld  not  have 
been  attempted  if  I  had  not  been  prepared  for  it. 

Q.  You  had  only  one  small  vessel ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  had  a  large  number  of  men  on  their  vessels  ! — ^A.  What 
was  the  good  of  them ;  they  were  not  armed.  If  three  or  four  unarmed 
men  came  on  board  a  vessel  which  had  a  crew  of  twenty  men,  the  latter, 
if  they  were  worth  a  button,  wonld  chuck  them  overboard. 

Q.  But  if  the  crew  knew  that  they  had  violated  a  law  equally  po8> 
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sessed  by  both  coantries  f — A.  When  I  made  seizores,  every  man  of  them 
knew  that  they  had  violated  the  law,  and  they  acknowledged  it. 

Q.  Has  the  trade  with  American  fishing  vessels  been  very  valuable 
to  the  people  living  in  the  Strait  of  Oanso  f — A.  £  think  not  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Have  our  people  profited  to  any  extent  by  this  trade  f — A.  1  think 
not,  becanse,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  we  woald  likely  see  the  result  of 
in  evidences  of  increased  prosperity;  I  consider  that  the  result  has  been 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lee. 

Q.  The  Americans  buy  certain  necessaries  from  the  traders  on 
shore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  not  these  merchants  make  any  profit  out  of  this  business  t — A. 
They  may  do  so  at  the  time,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  have 
made  money  ont  of  it  in  reality.  Appearances  are  decidedly  against 
the  view  that  they  have  done  so. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  make  money  out  of  this  business  f — A.  They 
boy  a  large  quantity  of  goods  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  these  goods  often  lie  on  their  hands  for  a  long  time,  thus  occa- 
sioning loss.  The  Americans  do  not  come  and  trade  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasing  Canso  people;  they  only  buy  what  they  actually  need. 

Q.  Is  it  a  usual  thing  for  these  dealers  to  have  goods  lying  on  their 
hands  for  a  long  time  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  conversed  with  the  traders  themselves  on  this  subject? — 
A.  I  have  talked  with  some  of  them,  and  I  have  known  goods  lie  on 
their  hands  for  years. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  that  they  had  lost  money  in  this  business  f — A. 
I  think  that,  as  a  general  thing,  they  have  lost  money.  Sometimes  they 
may  make  it. 

Q.  No  licenses  to  trade  are  issued  on  our  coasts  T — ^A.  No ;  I  know  of 
no  such  papers  being  issued. 

Q.  No  American  vessel  can  be  licensed  to  trade  on  our  coasts  f— A. 
We  pay  no  attention  to  the  kind  of  trading  papers  which  the  Americans 
bring  here.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  a  privilege  granted  them 
by  (he  United  States  customs  authorities. 

Q.  But  the  Dominion  issues  no  such  papers  f — A.  No.  And  we  do  not 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  their  papers  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Did  you  seize  vessels  for  preparing  to  fishf — A.  I  seized  one  under 
such  circumstances. 
Q.  What  was  she  doing  at  the  timef — A.  Buying  bait. 
Q.  What  was  her  name  f — A.  The  J.  H.  Nickerson. 
Q.  The  case  was  tried  here  f  —  A.  Yes;  all  these  cases  were  tried  here. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Was  this  previous  to  the  Washington  Treaty  f — A.  Yes;  it  was 
done  while  I  was  in  a  cutter. 

Q.  She  was  one  of  the  vessels  sold  under  decision  of  the  admiralty 
court  f — A.  Yes.  Perhaps  it  would  only  be  right  for  me  to  explain  that 
I  seized  her  on  the  second  occasion  of  her  violation  of  the  law  to  my 
knowledge.  The  first  time  I  caught  her  I  drove  her  off  and  she  came 
back  within  three  days  and  repeated  the  offense. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  Yon  seized  the  vessel  for  bnying  bait  f — A.  Yes* 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 
Q.  What  were  the  men  on  board  of  her  doing  on  the  first  occasion  !— 
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A.  They  were  baying  bait    I  warned  her  oflfand  the  vessel  after  a  while 
went  away,  bat  within  three  days  she  returned  to  the  same  spot. 

By  Mr.  Poster: 

Q.  And  yon  warned  off  a  good  many  other  vessels  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  It  was  considered  part  of  year  business  when  you  found  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  baying  bait  on  the  coast  to  warn  her  off  f — A.  I  had  no  orders 
to  warn  them  off,  but  I  had  orders  to  seize  them  for  violation  of  tiie 
treaty. 

Q.  Bat  you  did  give  her  notice  f — A.  Yes.  I  took  that  responsibility 
upon  myself. 

Q.  This  was  the  sort  of  thing  of  which  the  Americans  complained, 
was  it  not  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  complained  of  that  particalarly 
more  than  they  did  of  anything  else. 

Q.  The  vessel  was  condemned  here  in  Nova  Scotia  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  found  a  judge  in  Nova  Scotia  who  held  that  buying  bait  was 
a  violation  of  the  treaty,  because  buying  bait  was  preparing  to  fish  9~ 
A.  He  condemned  her. 

Q.  And  they  held  the  other  way  in  New  Brunswick,  did  they  not  t— 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  She  was  buying  bait  to  go  cod  fishing  f — A.  I  cannot  say  whether 
the  bait  was  caught  or  given,  but  I  presume  that  she  was  buying  it. 

No.  48. 

Robert  MgDoitgall,  of  Port  Hood,  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  C. 
B.,  sheriff'  of  the  county,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  are  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Inverness  f — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  You  reside  at  Port  Hood,  the  shiretown  of  the  county  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Previous  to  your  appointment  as  sheriff  you  were,  I  believe,  car- 
rying on  business  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  how  many  years  f — ^A.  I  have  been 
carrying  on  business  for  myself  for  sixteen  years,  and  I  was  carrying  on 
business  for  another  man  in  the  same  locality  eight  years. 

Q.  That  is  24  years  altogetherT  — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  Port  Hood  f — A.  Yes,  part  of  the  time  on  the  island. 

Q.  That  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  port  f — A.  Yes;  the  island  is  the  caose 
of  the  harbor. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  you  appointed  sheriff! — A.  In  1869;  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Q.  You  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating  personally  with  a  large 
number  of  skippers  of  American  vessels  f — A.  I  had. 

Q.  Did  they  deal  with  you  t — A.  They  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  deal  with  the  gentleman  whom  you  served  previously  t— 
A.  They  did,  sir. 

Q.  Then  during  that  period  you  had  constant  opportunity  of  meeting 
them  f — A.  I  had. 

Q.  Daring  the  fishing  season,  were  they  in  and  out  of  your  place  fre- 
quently f — A.  They  were. 

Q.  What  number  have  you  seen  In  that  port  at  a  time  T — A^  The 
most  I  can  say  upon  oath  that  I  ever  saw  was  about  300  sails. 

Q.  At  anchor  in  your  harbor  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  At  one  time  f — ^A.  Yes;  I  remember  getting  upon  a  high  hill  and 
ooanting  them. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  island  from  the  town  f — A.  A  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Did  they  fish  between  the  island  and  the  land  evert — A.  Well,  I 
saw  them  fishing  at  anchor  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  mackerel  freqaent  the  shore  between  that  island 
and  the  town  f — A.  The  mackerel  comes  right  into  the  harbor  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  each  side,  north  and  sonth. 

Q.  And  do  they  freqaent  the  shores  of  the  island  itself  f — ^A.  Yes,  they 
do. 

Q.  Then  they  freqaent  the  shores  of  the  harbor  and  of  the  island  f — 
A.  They  do 

Q.  The  American  vessels  fish  for  them  between  the  island  and  the 
town  f — A.  Well,  I  have  often  seen  them  raise  mackerel  in  the  harbor 
and  fish  away  there ;  bat  they  go  ont  in  the  bay  to  fish.  They  gener- 
ally go  out  of  the  harbor,  north,  south,  and  west,  and  lay  to. 

Q.  These  skippers  dealt  with  you  during  the  time  you  did  business  f^^ 
A.  Yes,  considerably. 

Q.  They  bought  certain  articles  that  they  required  on  board  their 
vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  any  large  extent  f — A.  No ;  they  generally  got  some  wood  and 
some  provisions  that  they  wanted. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  like  yoa  to  state  to  the  Commission,  without  going 
into  details  for  that  long  period,  the  nature  of  that  trade,  what  advan- 
tage it  was  to  you  and  what  advantage  it  was  to  them. — A.  Well,  the 
first  year  I  went  there  on  my  own  account.  I  hadn't  half  enough  of 
anything  that  they  wanted.  Next  year  I  went  largely  into  it.  I  im- 
ported largely,  and  that  year  I  didn't  do  anything  at  all.  Then  I  was 
overstocked. 

Q.  So  from  year  to  year  you  coald  not  tell  exactly  T — ^A.  No ;  and 
eventoally  I  had  to  cave  in,  as  the  saying  is.    I  failed. 

Q.  After  all  that  long  period  of  endeavor  to  serve  them  and  make 
money  out  of  them  f — A.  Yes.  One  year  I  would  have  a  rush  and 
another  year  nothing. 

Q.  To  attract  them  at  all,  it  was  necessary  to  have  everything  that 
would  be  required  f — A.  A  little  of  everything.  If  I  had  stuck  to  my 
own  people  and  kept  nothing  but  what  they  wanted,  I  would  have  been 
better  off. 

Q.  Do  you  give  that  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  trade 
with  the  American  mackereiers  on  that  coast  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  There  are  a  namber  of  other  gentlemen,  also,  that  carried  on  that 
same  business  in  the  strait  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  how  have  they  fared  f — A.  As  far  as  my  opin- 
ion goes,  and  from  what  I  know,  when  the  American  fishermen  left  off 
coming  in  the  bay — there  was  hardly  a  man  in  the  Gut  of  Causo  but 
when  the  Americans  failed  to  come  in  the  bay  they  failed  in  their  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  Well,  daring  the  period  that  business  went  on,  however,  all  that 
length  of  time,  what  kind  of  a  business  was  it;  was  it  profitable  from 
year  to  year  f — ^A.  No ;  they  iJ ways  told  me  that  it  was  an  unprofitable 
business. 

Q.  Well,  during  the  period  you  were  going  on  did  yoa  find  it  fluctuate 
in  sach  a  way  that  you  were  embarrassed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Oontinaally  f — ^A.  Yes ;  it  was  not  a  sure  business  at  all. 

Q.  They  bought  just  what  was  necessary  f — A.  Yes ;  that  was  all. 

Q.  Was  it  an  advantage  to  them  to  get  these  things  f  Gould  not  they 
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seDd  home  or  go  home! — A*  O,  they  coald  have  sent  for  them,  bat  it 
was  an  advantage  to  them  to  get  them  there,  for  they  might  lose  a  great 
deal  of  fishing  by  having  to  go  home. 

Q.  What  kind  of  things  did  they  get  f — ^A.  Wood,  batter,  sngar,  mo- 
lasses. 

Q.  Vegetables  T — A.  Tes,  potatoes. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  keep  a  supply  of  that  kind  of  thing  for  them  f— A 
Yes. 

Q.  That  is  perishable  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  any  money  on  that  t — A.  No;  for  instance,  this  time 
I  was  telling  yon  about,  when  a  large  fleet  was  in  the  bay.  It  was  not 
one  time  bat  several  times  that  there  was  a  large  fleet,  bat  this  time 
they  got  a  good  supply.  They  would  clean  me  oot,  and  I  woald  get  a 
good  supply  next  time,  when  perhaps  they  woald  not  come  in  at  all. 
1  had  to  throw  out  200  or  300  barrels  of  potatoes. 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  go  into  details  largely,  but  do  yoa  give  this 
as  a  frank  description  of  the  kind  of  trade  that  is  carried  on  T — A  Yes. 
A  stranger  to  come  in  wonld  think  we  were  making  money  hand  over 
flat  some  days,  but  at  the  last  we  would  make  nothing. 

Q.  They  would  go  to  Sonris  or  somewhere  else  next  timet — ^A.  Tea. 

Q.  When  there  were  300  of  their  fleet  in  there,  what  proportion  did 
they  usually  estimate  that  to  be  of  the  whole  fleet  ia  the  bay  f — A.  1 
never  knew  of  any  more  than  600  being  in  the  bay. 

Q.  What  did  they  estimate  it  to  be  themselves  t — A.  I  know  I  have 
often  asked  them.  £  used  to  think  the  whole  fleet  mast  be  in.  They 
used  to  say  generally  that  there  was  only  half  of  them. 

Q.  That  was  when  there  were  how  many  in  f — A.  Three  hundred. 

Q.  Would  you  give  that  as  a  general  average  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  t — A.  About  300. 

Q.  But  you  said  before  that  was  half  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Did  they  say  that  was  half,  or  that  it  was  not  half  f — A.  They 
would  say  about  half. 

Q.  Then  yoa  would  give  600  as  the  general  average  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  a  larger  number  being  in  some  seasons f^A. 
So,  not  of  the  Americans. 

Q.  We  had  an  American  captain  who  said  he  was  in  the  bay  with 
900  f — A.  £  never  heard  of  900  being  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  give  600  as  the  average!— A.  Yes.  Of  coone, 
these  last  years  there  is  nothing  like  that. 

Q.  There  are  fewert — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  this  year  f  Is  the  fishing  likely  to  be  better  f— A.  Well, 
these  four  years  past,  since  the  American  vessels  don't  come  as  namef> 
ously  as  they  used  to,  our  boatmen  have  fairly  made  what  they  call  a 
little  fortune. 

Q.  These  boatmen  have  made  a  little  fortunef — A.  Yes,  some  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  of  them  f — A.  I  have  counted  60  in  one  day, 
not  over  a  fortnight  ago. 

Q.  Canadian  l^ats  ? — A.  Port  Hood  boats.  I  saw  them  in  one  string. 
They  go  together.  The  more  the  boats  are  tied  together  the  less  bait  it 
requires.  Very  little  bait  comparatively  does  them,  and  when  they  are 
together  they  keep  the  school  alongside  of  them. 

Q.  So  that  yoa  would  consider  that  the  fish  are  there  ready  to  be 
caught  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  ready  to  take  either  hook,  British  or  American  t— A. 
Yes,  indeed.  Well,  they  tell  me  that  the  fish  are  plenty  as  ever,  bat 
that  they  don't  bite. 
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Q.  Well,  how  did  they  make  their  little  fortanes  then  f — A.  By  catch- 
ing mackerel. 

Q.  Those  mackerel  that  did  bitet — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Then  there  mast  be  an  immense  quantity,  if  there  is  besides  those 
that  they  catch  a  large  quantity  that  do  not  bite  T — A.  Yoo  could  take 
them  up  in  a  scoop-net,  sometimes,  they  are  so  thick  there.  I  have  often 
gone  in  a  boat  m jself  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing. 

Q.  I  believe  the  Americans  have  a  better  way  of  taking  them  than 
we  have — some  improved  baitf — A.  1  believe  they  had  at  that  time, 
but  I  think  some  of  our  men  are  fully  able  to  catch  them  now  with  the 
Americans.  At  that  time,  when  the  Americans  used  to  frequent  the 
place,  they  were  no  doubt  ahead. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  appointed  to  your  ofSce  you  do  not  know  so 
much  about  the  matter! — A.  No,  only  what  I  can  hear.  The  fishermen 
around  there  tell  me  that  since  the  Americans  left  off  going  down  they 
caught  their  fish  right  inshore. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  where  the  American  cod<fishing  fleet  procure 
their  baitf — A.  Yes,  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  Before  I  leave  this  matter,  do  you  know  from  the  Americans  them- 
selves where  they  fished — how  near  the  shore  they  fished  f  You  have 
seen  them,  have  you  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  f — A.  Within  three  miles  of  the  shore  often. 

Q.  What  is  their  usual  method  of  fishing ;  when  they  come  in  where 
do  they  run  first  f — A.  Between  Port  Hood  and  Margaree,  and  in  Bay 
Saint  George. 

Q.  How  close  do  they  come  7 — A.  When  they  first  commence  to 
throw  bait  they  are  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles. 
I  have  seen  them  come  over  where  a  boat  would  be  fishing  from  half  a 
mile  to  two  miles  out,  and  I  have  seen  the  vessels  go  and  take  the 
school  away  from  the  boats. 

Q.  Well,  state  whether  their  usual  habit  is  to  fish  within  or  without  f — 
A.  The  usual  rule  when  there  was  no  cutter  was  to  fish  within  three 
miles. 

Q.  Now  tell  me  if  you  know  this  from  the  Americans  themselves,  or 
whether  you  saw  them  day  after  day  f — A.  Some  used  to  tell  me  that 
only  for  these  cutters  they  could  load  up  in  no  time,  i  have  often  and 
often  heard  them  say  that.  In  fact,  in  those  days  I  rather  liked  the 
Americans. 

Q.  You  didn't  want  them  to  break  the  law  f — A.  No.  I  used  to  like 
them  as  a  people,  and  they  used  to  deal  with  me,  and  they  would  express 
anything  to  me. 

Q.  They  would  express  themselves  fully  to  you  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  heard  them  over  and  over  again  say  that  only  for  the 
cutters  they  would  be  able  to  load  up  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  was  asking  you  as  to  the  cod-fishers,  where  they  procure  their 
bait;  the  American  cod-fishing  vessels f — ^A.  I  don't  mind  that  any  of 
those  vessels  caught  their  own  bait,  but  they  used  to  come  inshore  to 
boy  it 

Q.  You  don't  remember  their  catching  bait  at  Port  Hood  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Their  practice  was  to  buy  from  the  boats  f — A.  Yes.  Sometimes 
they  used  to  run  their  chance  of  nets.  They  would  get  a  fisherman's 
net  and  give  him  so  much  for  the  chance.  For  instance,  if  they  came 
inshore  they  would  ask  how  many  nets  there  were.  They  would  say, 
"  How  much  will  you  take  for  your  chance  for  the  night  f 

Q.  They  would  pay  them  so  much  for  the  hire  for  the  night  f 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  not  the  statement  of  the  witness. 
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Q.  Who  would  ase  that  net  f  Who  woald  handle  it  t — ^A.  The  Ainer- 
icans  would  use  it,  and  take  the  fish  out  next  morning. 

Q.  They  would  pay  so  much  to  the  men  for  it  f — A  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  usual  or  unusual  f — A.  It  was  usual,  especially  on  Sat- 
urday, if  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  ood-fishing  conld  be 
carried  on  without  getting  that  bait  f — A.  I  could  not  say,  there  might 
be  other  ports. 

Q.  Unless  they  procured  fresh  bait  on  our  shores,  could  they  carry  on 
the  fisheries  profitably  by  bringing  salt  bait  from  homef — A.  No,  no; 
they  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  skip- 
pers of  the  cod-fishing  vessels  T — A.  Well,  I  have  never  got  any  opin- 
ion from  them,  but  I  have  seen  it  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  attention  to  the  matter  as  to  whether  during  the 
period  when  the  duties  were  imposed  on  mackerel  the  fishermen  got  as 
much  for  them  as  they  did  before  or  afterward  f — A.  I  always  consid- 
ered if  there  was  a  duty  imposed  that  they  got  the  same ;  that  when 
the  duty  was  taken  off^  of  course  they  got  the  same  price,  less  thednty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  price  they  would  take  for  fish  t — A.  I  have 
known  mackerel  as  high  as  $23. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  to  the  price  they  got  for  mackerel  at  the  time  the 
duty  was  imposed  f  At  the  time  there  was  a  duty  on  mackerel  do  yon 
know  what  the  price  was  f  Take  from  1860  to  1872  and  1873,  do  yon 
know  what  the  price  was  then  T — A.  I  could  not  say,  but  I  know  dohng 
the  Beciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  then  f — Well,  I  went  up  myself  in  an  Amer- 
ican vessel  and  I  got  $22 ;  some  got  $23. 

Q.  What  year  would  that  be  f — A.  That  would  be  1860,  about. 

Q.  But  I  was  asking  you  as  to  the  price  the  mackerel  sold  for  atyonr 
place  f — A.  What  year  f 

Q.  Take  1868  or  1869 1— A.  Well,  about  $10  was  what  we  gave  for 
the  mackerel  out  of  the  boats.  We  never  bought  from  the  Americana, 
you  know.    That  is  what  I  bought  them  for  out  of  the  boats  myself. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  paid  your  own  fishermen  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  a  pretty  good  price  f — A.  Yes,  a  pretty  fair  price;  it 
would  not  be  the  average  though,  because  it  would  be  for  good  mack- 
erel ;  there  are  three  qualities. 

Q.  That  was  fresh  at  your  own  wharf  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  more  f — A.  Yes ;  tl9. 

Q.  What  year ;  this  very  year,  1860  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  an  exceptional  year  f — ^A.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Very  exceptional  f — A.  1  do  not  believe  they  ever  were  so  high 
since. 

Q.  Oan  you  give  us  what  was  the  average  from  1866  to  1872  ! — A. 
The  mackerel  have  been  coming  down ;  I  would  not  like  to  say  mote 
than  $10  in  that  period.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  speak  of  dealing  in  mackerel  t — A.  About  9 
years  ago,  or  8  years  ago. 

Q.  You  haven't  dealt  in  mackerel  since  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  are  you  acquainted  with  the  prices? — A.  Yes:  I  am. 

Q.  What  were  they  on  an  average,  if  you  can  recollect? — ^A.  I  would 
not  say  for  the  average,  taking  all  the  numbers,  over  $6. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1868-^69  yon  say  they  were  about  $10?— A.  Yes;  I  should  say 

BO. 
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Q.  Did  they  continue  that  average  down  to  the  treaty? — A.  I  should 
think  they  did.  I  made  a  low  average  because  that  one  year  they  were 
so  high. 

Q.  But  that  was  long  previously  f — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  But  you  say  that  for  several  years  previously  to  the  Washington 
Treaty  the  average  was  about  $10  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  fresh  mackerel,  bought  from  the  boats  at  your  place  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  since  the  treaty  $6  would  be  a  fair  average  f — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Cau  you  tell  me  what  the  general  opinion  of  your  people  is  with 
regard  to  excluding  the  Americans  from  fishing  f  Do  they  think  it 
would  be  better  for  our  fishermen  if  the  Americans  were  strictly  ex- 
cluded from  three  miles  from  the  shore,  generally  speaking  f — A.  I  have 
talked  to  several  of  them.  Their  opinion  is  that  if  the  American  people 
were  excluded  from  our  waters,  our  own  people  that  are  away  in  the 
States  would  come  home  and  fish  at  home,  and  perhaps  the  consequence 
would  be  that  a  good  many  Americans  would  follow  them  and  fish  here; 
and  the  increase  of  people  is  the  making  of  a  place. 

Q.  My  question  is  whether,  if  the  Americans  were  excluded,  our  peo- 
ple would  prefer  it;  that  is,  to  have  our  fisheries  to  themselves f — A. 
Of  course  they  would.    That  is  what  I  say ;  they  would. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  they  attribute  their  making  money  lat- 
terly to  having  the  fisheries  to  themselves.  You  say  they  have  made 
little  fortunes  lately.  The  Americans  have  not  come  in,  so  many  of 
them  f — A.  No.  I  have  known  some  of  our  fishermen,  that  are  half 
fishermen  and  half  farmers,  pay  as  high  as  a  dollar  a  day  to  a  man  to 
do  their  work  on  shore  and  go  out  themselves  fishing,  and  get  as  much 
as  would  pay  a  man  a  month's  wages  in  one  day.  1  know  they  attrib- 
ute their  success  to  the  fact  of  the  Americans  not  taking  the  fish  away 
into  deep  water.    They  used  to  do  that ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  Ilave  you  ever  heard  of  any  Canadian  vessel  going  down  into  the 
American  waters  to  fish  T — A.  I  believe  I  did,  not  long  ago. 

Q.  From  whom  I — A.  I  think  1  saw  it  in  the  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  a  real  vessel  or  not  f — A.  I  could 
not  tell ;  but  I  heard  people  talking  about  it,  that  it  was  a  made-up 
thing. 

Q.  How  many  years  since  you  heard  of  that  vessel  f — A.  I  heard  of 
it  this  year. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  or  any  other  before  f — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  In  what  year  did  yon  begin  business  for  yourself  t — A.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-two. 

Q.  What  year  was  it  that  you  failed! — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty,  1  think. 

Q.  What  year  was  it  that  you  got  300  bushels  of  potatoes  to  sell  to 
the  Americans,  and  had  to  lose  tht-m  all  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Well,  what  year  was  it  that  the  Americans  began  to  fall  off  from 
coming? — A.  Well,  it  was  about  six  years  ago  that  they  began  to  fall 
off*. 

Q.  You  have  had  very  few  since? — A.  Very  few,  comparatively 
speaking.  Sometimes  the  mackerel  would  strike  over  to  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and,  although  we  would  not  see  the  fish,  they  might  be  there. 

Q.  But  in  your  place,  these  six  years  past,  you  have  had  very  few  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  the  falling  off  of  the  Americans  that  made  your  business 
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fall  ofif  ? — A.  Yes.    My  business  t    Fo,  it  was  not    It  was  jast  that  I 
prepared  too  much  for  them.    I  went  in  debt  to  prepare  for  them. 

Q.  Yon  went  too  far  from  shore! — A.  Yes;  if  that  is  what  you  call 
it. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  all  the  people  engaged  in  this  business  failed  when 
the  Americans  ceased  to  come  there  ! — ^A.  Yes;  they  broke  down.  Well, 
they  had  no  capital  to  go  on. 

Q.  When  the  Americans  ceased  to  come  they  all  failed  ! — A.  They  all 
failed  before. 

Q.  I  thought  you  were  making  money  hand  over  fist  f — A.  We  were 
just  between  wind  and  water. 

Q.  What  did  you  expect  the  result  to  be  if  you  could  ever  exclude  the 
Americans  from  your  inshore  fisheries?  Was  it  that  your  young  men 
who  had  gone  to  the  United  States  would  come  back? — ^A.  Yes;  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Are  there  a  great  many  of  them  now  fishing  in  American  ves- 
sels 1 — A.  A  great  many. 

Q.  They  generally  all  settle  in  the  States  ? — A.  Principally. 

Q.  So  that  you  actually  lose  population  t — A.  L>,  some  of  them  come 
home  in  the  winter. 

Q.  They  usually  come  home  better  off  f — A.  I  think  some  of  them  are 
worse  off.  Some  of  them  have  eventually  to  come  home  with  their  wives 
and  children  to  live  with  their  parents. 

Q.  So  you  think  when  the  Americans  came  there  they  hurt  yoa,  and 
when  they  ceased  coming  they  hurt  you,  and  when  your  people  go  to 
the  States  it  is  ii^urious,  and  it  is  a  bad  business  all  round. 

No.  49. 

Thursday,  August  30. 
The  Conference  met. 

P.  FoBxm,  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Question.  Ton  are  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Proviuoe  of 
Quebec? — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been,  lately,  I  think,  speaker  of  that  assembly  t — A.  Yes : 
I  have  been  speaker. 

Q.  Yon  were  for  sometime  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ot- 
tawa ? — ^A.  I  was  for  seven  years — from  1867  to  1873. 

Q.  From  what  fact  do  you  derive  the  title  which  is  given  you  of  cap- 
tain f — A.  Because  I  was  commander  of  a  vessel  for  the  protection  of 
the  fisheries  for  sixteen  years. 

Q.  From  what  period  ?— A.  From  1852  to  1867,  inclusive. 

Q.  What  was  the  mission  with  which  you  were  intrusted  T — A.  My 
mission  was  to  insure  peace  and  order.  It  was  to  insure  the  observance 
of  the  fishery  laws  and  keep  peace  and  order  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
harbors. 

Q.  You  were  for  that  purpose  a  stipendiary  magistrate  f — A.  Yes ;  I 
had  also  the  powers  of  sheriff  and  recorder. 

Q.  It  gave  you  authority  over  all  that  part  of  the  province  f — ^A.  Yes, 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Q.  How  far  does  that  coast  extend  f — A.  It  extends  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Blanc  Sablon,  the  limit  between 
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the  Proviuce  of  Qaebec  and  the  territory  of  Labrador,  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Kewfoandland. 

Q.  And  ou  the  south  coast  t — A.  To  the  Eestigouche  shore,  the  limit 
between  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick.  It  includes  Mag- 
dalen Islands  and  the  Island  of  Anticosti. 

Q.  Where  does  the  river  St.  Lawrence  end,  according  to  arrange- 
ments made,  and  where  does  the  gulf  begin,  according  to  arrangement  f — 
A.  Well,  according  to  the  decision  made  by  the  Commissioners  in  virtue 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  estuary  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  was 
limited  to  a  line  running  from  Point  des  Monts  on  the  north  shore  to 
a  little  above  Cape  Chatte ;  it  is  about  Cape  Chatte  on  the  south  shore. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  coast  f — A.  About  1,000  miles. 
The  extent  of  the  coast  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  on  which  the  fish- 
eries of  Canada  are  conducted  is  about  1,000  miles,  including  the  coast 
of  Anticosti  and  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Well,  have  I  seen  how  far  up  the  river  the  fisheries  were  carried 
on  f— A.  They  were  carried  on  on  the  north  shore  as  far  as  St.  Nicholas 
II  arbor. 

Q.  How  far  above  Point  des  Monts  is  St.  Nicholas  Bay  f — A.  About 
23  miles. 

Q.  On  the  south  shore? — A.  As  far  up  as  Mantane,  about  50  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Cape  Chatte. 

Q.  What  are  the  fish — the  kind  of  fish  considered  as  sea  fish — that 
are  caught  in  the  Qaebec  waters  ? — A.  The  food  fishes  are  the  herring, 
mackerel,  codfish,  and  halibut.    These  are  the  principal  fish. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  begin  with  the  cod.  Is  the  cod  an  important  part 
of  the  fishery  f — A.  Yes ;  I  should  think  it  is  the  most  imporUint  fish- 
ery. 

Q.  What  indications  of  its  importaace  are  there  on  the  coast? — A. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  establishments  all  over  the  coast.  I  could 
give  3'ou  the  list. 

Q.  Tou  might  give  the  names  of  the  parties. — A.  I  will  begin  at 
Cape  Chatte  and  go  down  as  far  as  Bay  Chaleurs,  and  then  take  up  the 
north  shore.  They  are  as  follows :  From  the  south  shore  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  head  of  Baie  des  Chaleurs :  Cap  de  Chatte,  MM. 
Louis  Koy  and  Theodore  LaMoutagne ;  St.  Anne  des  Monts,  Horatio 
LeBoutillier,  Theodore  LaMoutagne,  and  L.  Godereau ;  Moutlouis,  H. 
LeBontillier  and  Messrs.  Fruiug  &  Co.;  Grande  Vallee,  F.  Dionne  and 
Messrs.  Fruing  &  Co.;  Grand  Etang,  Messrs.  F.  &  M.  L'Esperauce; 
Fox  River,  L.  Blouin,  R.  Leviue,  Messrs.  Fruiug  &  Co.,  and  Charles  Le 
Bontillier :  Griffin  Cove,  Charles  LeBoutillier  and  Messrs.  Fruiug  & 
Co.;  Cap  aes  Rosiers,  Charles  LeBoutillier  and  William  Hyman;  Grande 
Greve,  Messrs.  Fruing  &  Co.  and  William  Hyman;  Gasi)^  Basin,  J.  & 
£.  CoUas,  Charles  LeBoutillier,  Messrs.  Fruing  &  Co.,  and  William  Hy- 
man ;  Douglastown,  Charles  Veit  and  William  Lindsay;  Point  St. 
Peter,  John  Fauvel,  J.  &  £.  Collas,  Messrs.  Jacques  Alexandre  &  Co., 
and  John  LeGresley;  Barachois,  Patrick  Jones;  Perc6,  Messrs.  Charles 
Robin  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Valpy  &  Co.,  and  Abraham  LeBrun ;  Bonaven- 
ture  Island,  Messrs.  LeBoutillier  Bros. ;  L^Ause  au  Beau  Fils,  Messrs. 
Charles  Robin  &  Co.;  Cape  Cove,  Hon.  Thomas  Savage,  James  Baker, 
Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co.,  D.  Ahern,  and  John  Baker;  Grand  River, 
Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co.,  Thomas  Carbery,  L.  £.  Joncas,  Mid  Joseph 
Sirois ;  Little  Pabas,  J.  C.  Tetu,  Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co.,  D.  Man- 
ger, J.  I>uguay,  and  J.  O'Connor ;  Grand  Pabas,  Hon.  Thomas  Savage; 
Newport,  Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co. ;  Paspebiac,  Messrs.  LeBoutil- 
lier Bros,  and  Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co.    North  shore  of  river  and 
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Galf  of  St.  Lawrence :  Moisic,  John  Halliday  and  Messrs.  J.  &  £.  Col- 
las  ;  Shell  Drake,  Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Collas  and  L.  Tonzel ;  Thander  Biver, 
Messrs.  LeBontillier  Bros.;  Dock,  Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co.;  Mag- 
pie, Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co. ;  St.  John  River,  P.  Sirois,  Messrs.  J. 
&  E.  Collas,  and  C.  Hamilton  ;  Long  Point,  C.  Hamilton  and  J.  Fanvel; 
Esqnimanz  Point,  Charles  LeBontillier  and  Mrs.  Rnelj  Natasbqaan, 
Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co. ;  Salmon  Bay,  William  Whitely  and  Cap- 
tain Dodge,  Newbnryport ;  Oreen  Island,  Messrs.  LeBontillier  Bros.; 
Wood  Island,  Messrs.  LeBontillier  Bros. ;  Blanc  Sablon,  Messrs.  Fraing 
&  Co.  Magdalen  Islands :  Amherst  Island,  J.  B.  F.  Painchaad,  Da- 
mien  Devany,  W.  O'Oilvie,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Savage  &  Co.;  Grind- 
stone Island,  J.  B.  F.  Painchand,  Hon.  Thomas  Savage,  and  William 
Leslie  &  Co. ;  Hoase  Harbor,  Messrs.  Frederick  Arsenault  &  Co.,  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  and  R.  Delaney;  Grosse  Isle,  Neil  McPhail.  Anticosti: 
English  Bay,  Charles  LeBontillier :  Sonth  west  Point,  Captain  Setter. 

Q.  All  those  establishments  deal  exclnsively  in  codf — A.  Yes;  their 
principal  business  is  codfish.  Sometimes  herring  and  mackerel  are 
dealt  in,  bnt  not  mnch.    The  principal  is  codfish. 

Q.  Do  any  of  those  establishments  resort  to  Newfoundland  forcod  I— 
A.  Not  at  all ;  never. 

Q.  Well,  where  is  all  their  cod  caagbt  ?-^A.  On  the  shore  and  from 
boats. 

Q.  Is  all  the  cod  they  deal  in  caught  in  Quebec  waters  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  boats! — A.  Y'es,  and  they  fish  from  the  shore. 

Q.  What  kind  of  boats f  Open  boats f — A.  Fishing  t)oat8  manned  bj 
two  men. 

Q.  Do  they  remain  overnights  on  the  river  fishing? — A.  Sometimes, 
when  they  go  on  the  Banks.  When  they  don't  go  on  the  Banks  they 
never  remain  overnight. 

Q.  Name  the  banks  and  their  extent  which  exist  in  these  waters.— 
A.  On  the  north  shore  I  know  of  only  two  Banks  of  small  extent  St. 
John  or  Mingan  and  Natashquan. 

Q.  St.  Jobn  and  Mingan  are  the  same  thing  T — A.  Yes,  the  same 
Bank.    Six  or  seven  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Of  what  length  is  it? — A.  They  lie  about  six  or  seven  miles  fh>m 
the  shore,  but  they  merge  into  the  shoal  fisheries.  They  are  not  dis- 
tinct from  the  shoal  fisheries.    They  are  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  the  Natashquan  T — A.  It  is  about  ten  miles 
in  length.    These  are  all  the  Banks  on  the  north  side. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  south  side  T — A.  Well,  from  Matane  to  Cape  Gasp^, 
in  what  is  called  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  there  are  no  banks.  The  fish- 
ing is  all  carried  on  within  three  miles,  and  sometimes  within  two 
miles.  Then  there  are  two  Banks  opposite  the  shore  of  Oasp^  and  Bay 
Chalenr.  There  is  a  Bank  called  Point  Saint  Peter's  Bank,  which  is 
very  small,  ten  miles  out.  It  is  a  very  small  Bank,  three  or  four  miles 
in  extent.  Then  there  is  Bank  Miscou,  or  Orphan,  a  Bank  lying  off 
the  coast  of  Miscou ;  also  off  the  coast  of  6asp6  or  Bay  Chalenr,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles — fifteen  or  twenty  miles. 

Q.  Now,  taking  into  account  these  Banks,  could  you  state  how  far 
from  the  shore,  or,  rather,  could  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  cod  taken  is  caught  within  three  miles  f — A.  Taking  into  ac- 
count that  only  our  people  that  are  settled  on  St.  John's  River  and  a  place 
called  Long  Point  visit  this  Mingan  or  St.  John's  Bank,  also  that  bot 
few  fishermen  from  Natashquan  go  on  the  Bank,  that  is  of  our  own  fish- 
ermen, and  taking  into  account  that  our  fishermen  generally  go  on  the 
Bank  only  in  two  or  three  places,  I  should  think  that  more  than  three- 
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fourths — I  should  say  eighty  per  cent,  or  np  to  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  codfish  taken  by  Canadian  fishermen  are  taken  inside  of  British 
\raters. 

Q.  Well,  what  bait  is  used  for  codfish  ? — A.  The  bait  they  use  are  cap- 
lin,  launce,  herring,  mackerel,  smelt,  squid,  clam,  trout,  and  chub. 

Q.  Where  do  they  generally  keep  T — A.  Near  the  shore.  The  caplin 
and  launce  fish  are  on  the  shore,  rolling  on  the  beach  sometimes,  and 
our  fishermen  catch  many  of  those  with  dip-nets,  without  using  seines. 
Herring  was  caught  also  near  the  shore  with  nets. 

Q.  Well,  can  the  cod-fishery  be  carried  on  advantageously  otherwise 
than  with  fresh  bait  f — A.  No,  no.  Salt  bait  is  used  sometimes  when 
no  other  can  be  had,  but  it  cannot  be  used  profitably. 

Q.  Is  there  any  means  of  keeping  bait  fresh  for  some  time  ? — A.  Well, 
some  of  our  large  establishments  which  have  ice-houses  have  tried  to 
keep  the  bait  the^*  use  in  a  fresh  state  as  long  as  the}'  could,  but  they 
Lave  not  succeeded  well.  They  may  from  half  a  day  to  a  day  in  warm 
weather,  perhaps. 

Q.  With  ice! — A.  Yes;  because  the  herring,  for  instance,  may  be  fit 
to  eat,  but  not  for  bait. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  the  bait  they  use  must  be  fresh  enough  to 
stick  on  the  hook.  If  it  is  not  very  fresh  it  does  not  stick  on  and  it  will 
uot  catch  the  codfish,  because  the  codfish  will  take  the  bait  off  the  hook 
and  leave  the  hook. 

Q.  You  say  it  can  only  be  kept  half  a  day  or  a  day ! — A.  It  may  be 
kept,  perhaps,  a  day  or  two.    It  depends  upon  the  weather. 

Q.  Well,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  Americans  coming  there  to  fish 
for  cod  to  bring  their  bait  with  them  in  a  fresh  state! — A.  No;  it  is 
impossible. 

Q.  They  could  only  bring  salt  bait,  which  is  not  much  used! — A. 
That  is  all. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  seen  the  Americans  fish  in  the  waters  you  have 
described  ! — ^A.  Yes,  a  good  many.  I  have  seen  a  g4K>d  many  and  have 
beard  of  more.  I  have  not  taken  a  list  of  the  vessels,  but  I  have  a  pretty 
good  knowledge  of  the  numbers. 

Q.  Combining  your  own  personal  knowledge  with  what  yon  have 
beard,  what  number  of  American  vessels  would  you  say  used  to  frequent 
those  waters  yearly,  before  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  during  the 
treaty  !— A.  There  might  be  from  200  to  350. 

Q.  In  Canadian  waters,  you  mean  ! — A.  In  Canadian  waters. 

Q.  When  you  mention  that  number  of  vessels  you  don't  speak  of 
other  vessels  that  might  be  on  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island  ! — 
A.  Certainly  not.  From  what  I  have  heard,  I  believe  that  before  the 
Treaty  of  Reciprocity,  and  during  reciprocity,  most  of  it,  our  coasts 
were  visited  by  a  large  number  of  vessels,  averaging  from  200  to  350 
annually. 

Q.  That  is,  the  Quebec  waters! — A.  Yes,  only  the  Quebec  waters. 

Q.  That  is  exclusive  of  Prince  Edward  Island  !^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  refer  now  to  those  frequenting  British  waters  ! — A.  Well,  the 
idea  I  have  is  from  conversation  with  the  American  captains,  and  also 
with  people  who  had  conversation  with  the  American  captains.  It  was 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety  during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  that  the  num- 
ber of  American  vessels  frequenting  the  gulf  would  be  from  1,000  to 
1,200. 

Q.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  Quebec  waters,  the  establishments  you 
have  mentioned,  are  they  of  new  creation,  or  have  they  been  in  existence 
for  some  time  ! — A.  Many  of  them  existed  in  the  time  of  the  French, 
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They  abandoned  tbem  after  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Some  date  from 
the  cession  of  Canada,  as  those  of  Messrs.  Bobin  &  Co.  The  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Frning  might  be  seventy  years  on  the  coast.  Besides 
these,  there  have  been  a  good  many  merchants  of  Canada  who  have 
settled  and  afterwards  abandoned,  and  others  have  come  in  their  place. 
The  coast  has  been  fished  for  more  than  200  years.  It  has  been  fiKhed 
ever  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  French  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  Are  some  of  those  establishments  prosperous? — A.  Yes;  they 
seem  to  be.    They  carry  on  a  very  large  business. 

Q.  Some  have  made  fortunes  there f — A.  Yes;  the  house  of  Robin 
seems  to  have  amassed  a  large  fortune.  The  house  of  Le  Boatillier, 
represented  by  Charles  Le  Boutillier,  made  money,  too.  Collas  seems 
to  do  very  well,  and  other  houses,  too,  although  they  do  not  all  do 
equally  well.  Some  houses  have  not  done  so  well,  but  the  bnsioess 
seems  profitable  in  general. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Canadian  population  de- 
voted to  the  fisheries  ? — ^A.  Outside  of  the  coast,  do  you  mean  t 

Q.  I  mean  along  the  coast. — A.  Well,  this  coast  I  have  spoken  of  is 
inhabited  by  about  30,000  people.  On  the  north  coast  they  do  nothing 
but  fish. 

Q.  There  is  no  land  for  agriculture f — A.  No;  their  avocation  is  all 
fishing.  On  Anticosti  it  is  the  same.  They  only  raise  a  few  potatoes 
and  vegetables.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands  the  land  is  very  good  and 
fit  for  agriculture.  The  people  raise  a  good  amount  of  produce  beside 
being  fishermen.  At  Oasp^,  nearly  all  the  fishermen  have  their  own 
farms  and  cultivate  them  and  raise  cattle.  They  devote  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  time  to  the  fisheries,  or  perhaps  three  quarters,  and  the 
rest  to  agriculture. 

Q.  What  means  have  all  those  establishments  you  mentioned  of  pro- 
curing fish  f  Have  they  fishing  boats  of  their  own,  or  do  they  bny  the 
fish  ? — A.  They  have  fishing  boats  of  their  own.  On  the  coast  of  Gasp^ 
the  mode  is  for  the  owner  to  own  a  place  near  the  shore  in  a  pretty  well 
sheltered  place,  and  to  have  large  buildings,  stages,  flakes  to  dry  fish  on, 
&c.,  to  get  their  own  boats  built  by  the  fishermen  during  the  winter,  and 
then  make  arrangements  with  the  fishermen  to  take  fish  for  them,  which 
the  merchant  buys.  The  merchants  furnish  the  boat  at  so  much  a  year, 
and  they  pay  the  fishermen  so  much  for  the  draught  of  fish,  which  is 
238  pounds,  as  the  fish  comes  from  under  the  knife,  that  is,  after  being 
split. 

Q.  It  is  weighed  after  being  split  t — A.  Yes;  all  the  entrails  and  part 
of  the  backbone  are  taken  out,  and  the  head  taken  off.  That  diminishes 
the  weight  sometimes  a  quarter  and  sometimes  more. 

Q.  The  fish  is  weighed  fresh  from  thB  knife? — A.  Yes;  then  it  is  the 
property  of  the  merchant,  and  he  goes  through  all  the  operations  of 
caring  it. 

Q.  Is  that  fish  exported  to  the  United  States  t — A.  No,  it  is  not. 

Q.  Where  is  it  generally  exported  ? — A.  It  is  exported  mostly  to  Bra- 
zil, Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  Some,  I  suppose,  is  for  home  comsumption  ? — A.  Some  is  sent  to 
Jersey,  a  few  loads.  But  the  fall  fish  go  to  Quebec.  We  must  distin- 
guish between  the  summer  and  the  fall  fish.  When  the  people  begin 
fishing  they  are  engaged  to  the  merchants  to  fish  until  the  15th  of 
August.  That  is  what  is  called  the  summer  fishery,  and  the  produce  of 
that  fishery  goes  to  the  merchants  to  pay  for  advances  that  the  mer- 
chants have  made  to  the  fishermen,  and  debts  contracted  that  year  or 
years  before.    Well,  the  loth  of  August  comes,  and  the  acconnts  are 
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settled,  and  the  fisherman  is  allowed  to  ase  the  boat  of  the  merchant 
and  go  and  fish  for  himself  antil  the  season  is  over.  The  product  of 
that  is  sent  to  Qaebec.  The  fisherman  himself  sends  it  to  Quebec  or 
sells  it  on  the  coast,  if  he  can,  for  cash  to  buy  his  winter  provisions. 
The  merchants  don't  take  that  fish  from  them.  That  is  the  system  on 
the  coast  since  the  beginning,  I  suppose.  I  never  knew  the  time  that 
it  did  not  exist. 

Q.  Has  it  been  attempted  to  send  cod  to  the  United  States  market  ? — 
A.  Well,  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  came  into  operation,  we  thought 
that  the  American  market  would  be  favorable  to  the  Gasp6  population, 
and  as  for  myself,  I  hoped  it  wonld  be.  I  thought  we  might  get  a  better 
price  there  than  in  the  foreign  markets.  I  expected  that  the  trade  might 
become  a  cash  trade,  but  our  hopes  have  been  disappointed.  I  know 
that  several  merchants  sent  pretty  good  cargoes  to  the  United  States, 
and  could  not  sell  them  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  markets.  So  of  late 
years  they  have  not  attempted  the  same  venture.  There  was  an  Amer- 
ican house  in  New  York  started  at  Bonaventure  a  few  years  after  Reci- 
procity. Their  bark  came  in  the  spring  loaded  with  supplies  and  goods 
to  trade  with  the  people,  and  got  some  fish.  They  sent  their  cargoes 
to  the  United  States  mostly.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  sent  the  whole 
there.    But  after  a  few  years  they  abandoned  the  trade. 

Q.  Didn't  they  have  some  particular  advantage  I — A.  It  was  an  Amer- 
ican establishment. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  free  port  there  f — A.  It  was  then  a  free  port. 

Q.  In  Gasp^  f — A.  Yes ;  they  could  enter  their  goods  free  of  duty. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  that  advantage,  the  American  merchants 
could  not  establish  a  successful  business  f — A.  Well,  I  suppose  that  was 
the  reason  it  was  abandoned ;  because  they  did  not  find  that  they  sold 
their  fish  high  enough. 

Q.  Then  if  the  Americans  wanted  to  trade  on  the  coast  of  Gasp6,  they 
could  get  places  to  settle,  and  they  would  have  the  same  advantage  as 
our  people  f — A.  Yes ;  our  fishermen  wonld  engage  with  them  just  as 
well  as  with  others,  provided  they  gave  as  high  or  higher. 

Q.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  vessels  frequenting  these  waters,  will  yon 
state  what  was  considered  by  an  American  vessel  to  be  a  load,  either  of 
codfish  or  mackerel!  These  I  suppose  are  about  the  only  shore  fishe- 
ries that  are  looked  to  by  the  Americans  t^ — A.  Yes ;  the  Americans  used 
to  take  codfish  and  mackerel. 

Q.  Herrings t^ — A.  Yes;  a  great  quantity  at  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
with  seines. 

Q.  Is  it  an  advantage  to  the  Americans  to  be  able  to  land  on  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands  t — A.  Yes ;  because  if  they  did  not  land  they  could  not 
draw  their  seines.    I  have  seen  them  myself. 

Q.  That  is  the  most  profitable  way  of  fishing  for  herring! — A.  Yes; 
you  cannot  fish  herring  except  with  seines.  It  would  not  do  to  take 
them  with  nets.  Yon  wonld  not  take  enough  to  pay.  The  herring  taken 
there  is  spring  herring. 

Q.  Is  herring  fished  with  a  line! — A.  Never ;  it  is  always  with  seines 
or  nets.  Our  people  on  the  coast  take  them  with  the  nets  for  bait;  but 
when  yon  want  them  for  trade,  you  must  use  a  seine,  because  you  have  to 
take  a  large  quantity  of  them. 

Q.  In  the  codfish  or  mackerel  business  fishery,  what  is  considered  an 
ordinary  load  for  any  vessel  f — A.  Well,  for  an  ordinary  vessel  f 

Q.  What  is  the  general  tonnage  of  the  vessels  which  you  have  seen 
there — American  vessels! — A.  The  American  codfish  vessels  range  from 
QO  to  100  or  110  tons,  and  the  mackerel  vessels  from  60  to  90  tons. 
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Q.  Now,  what  is  considered  ao  average  load  of  codish  f — A.  It  would 
be  from  350  to  600  quintals. 

Q.  And  of  mackerel  ? — A.  A  mackerel  load  would  be  from  250  to  3j0 
barrels. 

Q.  Have  you  seeu  any  Americans  fishing  cod  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  fishing  for  halibut  ? — A.  No ;  because  tbey 
have  fished  only  lately,  since  I  have  left  the  service.  Tbey  have  fished 
lately  most. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  Banks  where  cod  is  taken.  If  I  remember 
what  you  said  about  bait,  although  that  cod  is  taken  out  beyond  three 
miles,  you  stated  that  the  bait  had  to  be  taken  within  three  miles  !~A. 
Yes.  Sometimes  tbey  get  bait  on  the  Banks  with  drift-nets;  bat  at 
other  times  the  bait  is  not  to  be  had  at  all  for  weeks.  Well,  when 
the  skipper  of  a  Bank-fishing  vessel  cannot  get  bait,  he  is  idle  then— he 
does  nothing.  If  he  has  a  chance  of  taking  bait  on  shore,  even  if  he  ha« 
to  go  7  or  8  miles  for  it,  he  will  do  so.  He  can  send  his  boat  for  bait 
without  lifting  his  anchor,  and  he  can  continue  his  voyage.  They  use 
a  great  quantity  of  bait,  those  Bank  fishers. 

Q.  How  is  cod  fished  by  our  people  near  the  coast  f — A.  All  with 
lines — principally  with  hand-lines.  They  start  in  the  morning  generally^ 
and  comeback  in  the  evening.  The  fish  is  at  once  thrown  on  the  stage, 
and  the  splitters  are  there.  The  fish  is  split  at  once  to  prevent  heatiog. 
That  is  the  main  reason  of  the  superiority  of  their  fish.  Then  it  is  salted, 
for  three  days  at  the  most.  Then  washed  and  exposed  to  the  sao  on 
the  flakes  in  a  very  well  ventilated  place,  generally  on  a  hill,  if  it  is 
possible  to  have  it.  Then  there  are  people  to  attend  to  the  drying  there. 
It  has  to  be  attended  to  constantly.  If  the  weather  is  foggy,  or  Uieraio 
comes,  or  it  is  thick,  it  must  be  turned  with  the  skin  up,  and  made  ioto 
bundles.  When  the  sun  shines  again,  and  there  is  wind,  it  mast  be  ex- 
posed on  the  flakes  with  the  flesh  up.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
make  good  fish. 

Q.  Well,  that  kind  of  codfishing  could  not  be  advantageously  prose- 
cuted unless  it  could  be  coupled  with  the  advantage  of  going  inshore 
and  drying  f~A.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  bankers  on  Miscou  Bank  or  St 
John  Banks,  if  they  had  not  a  right  to  go  ashore  for  bait,  must  be  idle 
at  times.  I  know  I  have  heard  repeatedly  from  our  fishermen,  and  also 
from  the  bankers  that  it  happens  sometimes  that  bait  is  not  to  be  found 
on  the  Banks.  The  bait  they  use  is  herring,  because  on  the  Banks  they 
cannot  take  launce  or  caplin.  They  take  herring  or  mackerel,  but  the 
bait  they  principally  use  is  herring.  Sometimes  there  is  none  on  the 
banks  for  several  weeks.  Then  if  they  have  no  chance  to  get  them  from 
their  own  sources,  they  must  interrupt  their  labors. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  spoken  of  the  quantity  of  cod  taken  within  and 
outside  of  three  miles.  How  is  it  with  mackerel  t  Where  are  these 
generally  taken  t — A.  With  regard  to  mackerel,  I  may  state  that  ou  the 
shores  of  the  island  of  Anticosti  it  is  within  three  miles.  From  Meant 
Joly  to  St.  Nicholas,  ou  the  north  shore,  it  is  within  three  miles.  Oa 
the  south  shore  from  Matanne  to  Oasp<S  it  is  within  three  miles.  From 
Gasp6  to  Bay  Ghaleur  it  is  taken  sometimes  outside  of  three  miWs,  and 
at  other  times  within,  because  the  Bank  fisheries  merge  in  the  shore 
fisheries. 

Q.  Then  if  you  were  called  upon  to  give  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  mackerel  taken  inside  and  outside,  what  would  you,  say, 
put  down  as  taken  within  three  miles,  and  what  proportion  as  taken 
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oatside  f — A.  I  should  say  tbat  at  least  75  per  cent,  are  taken  iuside  of 
tbree  miles,  positively. 

Q.  I  thiuk  I  have  asked  yoa  aboat  what  constitutes  a  trip  for  a  ves- 
sel there  in  cod  or  in  mackerel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  answered  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  sometimes  some  of  these  vessels  have  begun  outside  of 
the  Quebec  waters  and  finished  there  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  sometimes  they  begin  in  the  Quebec  waters  and  go  to  Prince 
Edward  Island,  or  somewhere  else,  to  complete  their  trip  ! — A.  I  have 
said  that — yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  bait  used  for  halibut? — A.  Herring  and  codfish.  Cod- 
fish is  as  good  as  any.  It  is  firmer  than  herring,  and  holds  well  on  the 
book.  They  put  a  large  bait  on,  so  that  the  small  codfish  cannot  take 
the  bait,  because  the  object  of  the  halibut  fishers  is  to  take  nothing  but 
halibut.    When  they  take  codfish  they  have  to  throw  it  overboard. 

Q.  And  as  codfish,  as  well  as  herring,  are  taken  inshore,  they  have 
to  come  inshore  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  come  in  close  to  the  shore  for  halibut^ 

Q.  Is  herring  a  fish  that  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  our  waters?^ 
A.  Yes ;  in  terrible  quantities. 

Q.  Uave  you  seen  some  of  the  hauls  ? — ^A.  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
hauls,  some  small  ones  and  some  large  ones.  I  have  seen  600  barrels 
of  Labrador  herring  hauled  in  one  haul,  and  3,000  Magdalen  Island 
herring  in  one  haul,  with  seines.  They  run  from  3,000  to  2,000  and 
1,000,  but  often  less. 

Q.  Does  the  herring  require  any  operation  for  market  ? — O,  yes ;  it 
must  be  split,  salted,  and  pickled. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case  around  Magdalen  Islands? — A.  Well,  around 
Magdalen  Islands  it  is  sometimes  taken  in  bulk.  They  are  salted  as 
they  come.  As  they  take  them  they  are  thrown  into  the  hold  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  salt  thrown  in  with  them,  until  the  vessel  is  full.  That 
is  what  we  call  herring  in  bulk.  Then,  after  arriving  in  the  States, 
they  are  split  and  pickled  for  the  West  India  market  or  smoked. 

Q.  But  is  it  sometimes  cured  on  the  spot  f  This  cannot  be  advanta- 
geously done,  except  on  land,  I  suppose  ! — A.  Well,  they  cure  on  board 
their  vessels  sometimes.  Sometimes  they  come  on  shore  to  repair  their 
barrels,  as  there  is  not  always  room  enough  on  board ;  and  they  gib 
their  fish  on  shore  sometimes — that  is,  open  and  clean  them. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Americans  coming  on  the  coast  f 
Do  they  always  carry  on  their  operation  with  due  respect  for  the  laws? 
When  they  have  come  in  large  numbers  have  you  heard  of  depredations 
that  they  have  committed  ? — A.  Some  years  they  have  been  pretty  free 
there  on  the  coast.  I  have  heard  of  houses  being  broken  into  and 
people  insulted.  I  have  cited  many  such  cases  in  my  reports.  I  did 
not  see  any  myself,  because,  of  course,  when  I  was  present  they  were 
qaiet,  but  our  people  have  suffered  very  much  from  them  at  different 
times.  I  know  that  at  Seven  Islands  the  Hudson  Bay  post  was  nearly 
burnt  by  them,  with  the  furs  and  provisions;  I  have  this  information 
from  their  agent  at  the  place.  Then  again,  their  vessels  used  to  come 
to  anchor  along  the  shore,  close  to  the  shore ;  sometimes  among  the 
moorings,  and  sometimes  inside  of  the  moorings.  The  mooring  is  the 
place  where  our  fishermen  tie  their  nets  to  get  bait.  The  net  is  tied  to 
a  mooring  at  one  end  and  the  other  end  is  allowed  to  drift  all  night.  In 
the  morning  about  four  or  five  o'clock  the  fisherman  goes  to  his  net.  It 
he  has  bait  he  can  get  codfish.  If  not,  he  cannot  get  any  codfish,  how- 
over  plentiful  it  may  be.  Now,  sometimes  30  or  40  of  those  vessels  have 
come  in  and  anchored  inside  of  the  moorings.    Sometimes  they  have 
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anchored  in  sach  a  way  as  to  prevent  them  from  setting  their  netA. 
Sometimes  they  have  come  inside,  and  the  nets  have  been  set  oataide 
of  them,  when  a  gale  has  sprnng  ap,  and  the  Americans  getting  ander 
way  have  torn  the  nets  up  as  they  went  oat.  I  do  not  say  willfallj, 
bat  that  was  the  couseqaence. 

Q.  Well,  taking  the  condition  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  shores  joa 
have  described,  has  the  Treaty  of  Reciprocity  or  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton been  any  advantage  to  these! — A.  No  advantage  at  all.  Od  the 
contrary,  a  disadvantage,  becanse  the  American  free  market  is  no  ase 
to  our  merchants  or  fishermen ;  and  the  American  inshore  fisheries  are 
of  no  use  to  as.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  fisherman  from  the  coast  I  hare 
described  going  to  the  States,  and  I  know  they  will  never  go  there  to 
fish.  And  the  competition  of  the  American  fishermen  on  the  cod-fisbiog 
grounds,  as  well  as  near  the  coast  where  the  mackerel  is  taken,  is  very 
disastrous,  because  it  stands  to  reason,  whenever  people  are  taking 
mackerel,  if  a  fleet  of  these  vessels  comes  aroand,  they  will  attract  the 
mackerel  from  them,  and  lessen  the  chance  of  our  people  taking  Ash. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  whether  the  American  vessels  have  made  more 
than  one  trip  in  a  season  in  the  summer  f — A.  Often  they  used  to  make 
two  and  sometimes  three  trips. 

Q.  Can  they  do  that  without  transshipping  somewhere  f  Have  tbey 
time  to  go  home  three  times  and  come  back  f — A.  I  don't  think  thej 
coald  go  home  three  times.  I  have  heard  of  some  going  twice.  Daring 
the  Keciprocity  Treaty  their  custom  was  to  transship  at  Prince  Edwanl 
Island  and  the  Gut  of  Causo.  That  was  the  custom,  becaose  there  are 
several  schooners  belonging  to  one  firm.  One  schooner  would  take  all 
the  fish,  and  go  home  and  sell  them,  leaving  the  others  to  fish. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q  You  have  given  us  an  account  of  your  occupations  at  many  times. 
How  has  it  been  this  summer  f  What  have  your  occupations  been)— A. 
I  have  not  been  occupied  with  the  fisheries. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  I  am  not  in  the  service  any  more.  I  am 
neither  in  the  service,  nor  am  I  a  merchant  or  a  fisherman. 

Q.  I  asked  you  what  wereyoar  occupations  this  summer! — ^A.  It  has 
been  going  through  an  election. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  in  your  capacity  as  a  politician,  but  not  as  a  doctor, 
sea  captain,  or  sheriff.  Did  it  take  you  all  summer  to  get  through  year 
election  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  took  me  all  summer. 

Q.  Did  you  travel  around  f — A.  I  left  in  May  and  went  back  in 
July. 

Q.  Your  political  business,  then,  took  you  from  May  to  Julyt—A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  coast  did  you  visit  in  a  political  capacity  f~A 
From  Gape  Chatte  to  Newport  and  the  Magdalen  Islands.  I  visited 
the  county  of  Oasp4,  of  which  I  am  giving  you  the  limits. 

Q.  That  is  from  Gape  Chatte  around  by  Oasp^  ? — A.  As  far  as  New- 
port. 

Q.  Which  side  of  the  Bay  Ghaleur  is  that ! — A.  It  is  north  side  of  the 
Bay  Ghaleur. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  very  extensive  round.  What  is  the  whole  length  of 
the  sea-coast! — A.  Two  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

Q.  Well,  at  the  same  time  you  were  doing  political  duty,  did  you  anite 
with  that  any  inquiries  into  this  business!— A.  No;  not  until  the  elec- 
tion was  over.    During  the  election  I  only  listened  to  what  the  people 
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would  tell  me  as  we  were  speaking.    I  never  inquired  particularly  about 
the  fisheries. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  memorandum  of  what  they  said  ? — A.  Not 
then. 

Q.  No  evidence  !— A.  I  took  evidence  afterwards. 

Q.  I  mean  at  that  time  f — A.  No. 
.   Q.  Now  your  political  campaign  ended  in  July  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  enter  upon  other  duties! — A.  On  the  28th 
July. 

Q.  What  were  those  duties  ! — A.  1  was  asked  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  go  around  the  coast  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  take  evi 
dence  and  marshal  witnesses  to  be  examined  before  the  Commission 
This  occupied  about  three  weeks. 

Q.  What  places  did  you  visit  in  that  service! — A.  From  CapeOhatte 
— the  principal  places  from  Gape  Ghatte  to  Paspebiac. 

Q.  Where  is  that  f — A.  On  the  Bay  Chaleurs.  Then  I  visited  from 
the  Seven  Islands  to  Esquimaux  Point.  Then  I  went  to  places  on 
Anticosti  and  on  the  Magdalen  Island. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  take  evidence  yourself! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  many  ! — A.  Ninety-seven  affidavits.    About  that  number. 

Q.  Of  persons  from  all  these  regions  ! — A.  Yes,  as  they  came. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  you  find  the  people  !  How  did  you  discover  the 
witnesses? — A.  I  sometimes  went  for  the  person  that  I  thought  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  fisheries ;  sometimes  fish  merchants. 

Q.  Whose  evidence  would  do  most  good  ! — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I 
rejected  any  man. 

Q.  Nobody  that  came  to  you  and  asked  to  be  permitted  to  make  an 
affidavit  was  rejected  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  any  such  cases  occur ! — A.  No.  Some  people  were  asked  to 
give  their  evidence,  and  said  they  had  not  time  or  that  they  would  not 
do  it. 

Q.  But  such  as  consented  you  took  ! — A.  All  that  consented  I  used 
to  ask  them  myself  or  send  one  of  the  agents  that  were  with  me. 

Q.  Who  were  with  you  ! — A.  There  was  one  Doctor  Wakeham  who 
lived  in  Gasp6  12  years,  and  there  was  young  Mr.  Gait.  t 

Q.  Then  when  you  bad  completed  your  service  that  would  bring  us 
to  the  middle  of  August ;  what  then  ! — A.  1  came  here. 

Q.  So  have  you  been  here  ever  since  attending  to  the  business  of  this 
Commission  ! — A.  Well,  I  have  no  business  but  to  prepare  myself  to 
give  my  testimony.    I  have  no  official  business  with  the  government. 

Q.  Has  it  taken  yon  all  this  time  to  prepare  to  give  your  testimony  ! — 
A.  No,  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  here. 

Q.  Well,  to  look  after  the  witnesses  ! — A.  No,  not  here.  The  moment 
I  came  here  I  gave  the  evidence  to  one  of  the  agents  and  remained 
here  because  I  thought  I  would  be  asked  to  come  here  and  give  my  tes- 
timony.   I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  government. 

Q.  But  you  have  seen  the  witnesses  that  have  come  on  here  ! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  talked  with  them  !^ — A.  O,  yes ;  we  lived  in  the  same  place, 
and  I  have  seen  them  pretty  often. 

Q,  Well,  you  have  a  pretty  strong  opinion  that  this  Washington 
Treaty  is  a  bad  thing  ! — A.  I  had  an  opinion  from  the  beginning. 

Q.  Before  it  was  made,  perhaps  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  kept  your  opinion  to  yourself,  have  you!  In  your 
various  capacities  of  doctor  of  medicine,  sheriff,  and  politician,  you  must 
have  let  it  out! — A.  I  did  certainly  let  out  that  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
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ington  was  injarious  to  the  fisberineD  of  the  Province  of  Qaebec,  be- 
cause  they  gave  a  great  deal  and  received  nothing  in  exchange. 

Q.  You  still  had  a  hope,  I  suppose,  that  after  giving  a  good  deal 
away  and  receiving  nothing,  it  would  be  made  np  by  a  large  award, 
hadn't  you  T — ^A.  Well,  I  hope  we  will  receive  what  is  dae  to  us. 

Q.  And  that  it  will  tui*n  out  to  be  a  large  sum  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Apart  from  the  breaking  of  nets,  insulting  of  women,  destroying 
of  property,  which  are  moral  delinquencies  of  the  Americans,  what  are 
the  chief  objections  to  their  coming  to  your  waters  to  fish  f — A.  Well, 
the}'  lessen  the  chances  of  oar  people  taking  fish  within  the  three 
miles. 

Q.  Why  don't  your  people  build  vessels,  as  the  Americans  do,  and  go 
down  and  follow  up  the  mackerel  T — A.  Well,  I  never  heard  of  a  fisher- 
man that  wanted  to  go  with  a  schooner  to  fish,  if  he  had  fish  at  his  own 
door.  He  would  rather  fish  with  his  boat  than  take  a  vessel  and  go  five 
hlindred  or  a  thousand  miles  from  his  place.  I  have  heard  the  Ameri- 
cans tell  me  that  if  they  had  fish  to  occupy  their  fishermen  on  their 
coasts,  they  would  not  come  here. 

Q.  Have  not  the  Americans  always  had  fishing- vessels  and  gone  to 
the  Orand  Banks ;  perhaps  you  have  read  Burke's  s])eech  on  the  Wealth 
of  lie  Sea  f — A.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  the  fisheries  of  the  golf 
and  coast  have  always  tempted  the  Americans,  because  they  are  inshore 
fisheries. 

Q.  They  always  go  to  the  Grand  Banks  and  the  Georges  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  yon  say  the  reason  the  people  gave  up  vessel-fishing  for  boats 
is  that  they  have  fish  at  their  own  doors.  That  cannot  be  true  of  all 
of  them.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  of  your  people,  inhabitants  of  the 
Dominion,  that  have  gone  into  American  vessels  f — A.  From  l^ova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  but  very  few  from  the  Province  of  Qnebec. 
lam  speaking  particularly  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  becanse  I  am  not 
ac(|uainted  with  the  other  provinces  except  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  You  know  in  a  general  way,  don't  you,  that  without  restricting 
ourselves  to  the  lines  of  the  provinces  a  very  large  number  are  engaged 
in  deep-sea  fishing  or  fishing  in  vessels  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  willing  to  serve  under  a  foreign  fiag  f — A.  Sometimefi 
thi'y  do.  I  know  that  a  good  many  people  from  the  Gut  of  Canso  are 
sometimes  engaged  on  board  American  vessels. 

Q.  A  good  many  from  New  Brunswick  and  a  good  many  from  Nova 
Scotia ;  is  it  not  so  f  A.  Well,  yes ;  but  from  the  Province  of  Qaebee 
I  know  of  but  few  that  have  gone  on  board  of  American  vessels. 

Q.  You  think  those  that  engage  in  boat-fishing  are  those  that  have 
the  fish  at  their  own  doors  f — A.  Yes ;  I  do  not  believe  that  people  that 
have  fish  at  their  own  door,  that  they  can  take  with  a  boat,  would  equip 
vessels  in  a  costly  manner  and  go  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  miles  to 
get  fish,  when  they  can  get  fish  at  their  own  doors  with  boats,  or  with 
vessels  that  are  less  costly.  The  fish  so  caught  can  be  split  and  cared 
without  the  fish  being  salt-burnt,  and  consequently  they  make  a  superior 
kind  of  fish.    I  have  my  opinion  on  these  facts. 

Q.  Then  all  these  reasons,  yon  think,  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Qnebec  do  not  build  vessels  t — A.  Yes ;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
coast  from  which  the  Americans  are  excluded,  but  at  Magdalen  Idands 
the  people  build  schooners  and  go  to  the  north  shore. 

Q.  Why  do  they  go  away  T — A.  It  is  a  custom  they  have  had  for  some 
number  of  years.  They  find  they  can  take  fish  on  our  north  shore  in  a 
shorter  time  than  on  their  own. 
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Q.  Still  it  does  tempt  your  people  f— A.  It  tempts  tbem  on  the  Mag- 
delen  Islands. 

Q.  There  is  fish  enough  on  the  north  shore  to  tempt  those  people  from 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  their  vessels  not  being  adapted  to  the  Banks  f — 
A.  If  they  fished  aroand  the  Magdalen  Islands  they  wonld  have  to  fish 
like  the  bankers.  They  go  to  the  north  shore  in  order  to  take  a  voyage 
in  less  time  than  on  their  own  shore. 

Q.  These  expeditions  of  yours,  in  the  way  of  politics,  and  in  getting 
testimony  for  the  Commission,  have  given  yon  a  good  opportunity  to 
see  what  vessels  there  are  off  the  ooast  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  year  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  the  Americans  have  been  very  scarce  f — A.  Yes.  I  have 
seen  a  few  myself  in  the  Bay  Obaleur.  One  came  to  anchor  alongside 
of  us  in  the  Bay  Ghaleur,  having  hauled  in  30  barrels  of  mackerel  close 
to  the  bank  at  Paspebiac.  And  we  heard  of  another  taking  SO  barrels 
at  Nouvelle,  ten  miles  eastward  of  Paspebiac ;  that  was  with  the  seines ; 
they  hauled  them  on  the  beach. 

Q.  Did  you  see  many  more  f — A.  Not  many  more.  We  srw  a  few 
outside.  But  it  was  rather  early  for  them  to  come.  It  was  then  about 
the  10th  of  August,  I  think.  Sometimes  they  come  earlier,  and  some* 
times  later. 

Q.  But  you  said,  when  I  asked  you,  that  they  were  very  scarce  f— A. 
That  is  true. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question  while  I  am  about  it.  Within  what 
I>eriod  of  time  can  the  caplin  be  taken  f — A.  It  varies  very  much.  I 
have  myself  seen  the  caplin  rolling  for  one  month  on  the  coast  of  Qasp^. 
You  could  take  them  by  thousands  of  barrels. 

Q.  Do  they  come  at  the  same  time  all  along  the  coast,  or  can  they  be 
followed  up  from  one  place  to  another  f— A.  They  don't  come  in  all  at 
the  same  time»  They  come  later  on  the  north  shore  than  on  the  south 
shore,  I  think. 

Q.  So  that  you  can  follow  them  up  f — A.  You  mean  caplin  ! 

Q.  Do  they  appear  simultaneously  on  the  whole  coast,  or  do  they 
come  at  one  point  and  then  at  another  f — A.  On  the  south  shore  they 
appear  pretty  much  about  the  same  time.  They  may  vary  a  few  days ; 
but  on  the  north  shore  they  are  a  little  later,-  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  They  do  not  visit  every  part  alike  f — A.  Sometimes  they  are  abun- 
dant at  one  place  and  not  so  abundant  at  another ;  and  where  they  are 
plentiful  one  year  they  may  not  be  seen  at  all  the  next.  Our  fishermen 
have  a  way  of  sending  a  boat  to  get  caplin  and  take  it  to  the  fishing- 
boats. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your 
people  who  caught  cod  in  boats  often  cleaned  them  in  the  boats  f — A. 
No:  they  do  not  clean  them  in  the  boats. 

Q.  Neither  mackerel  nor  cod  T — A.  No ;  they  clean  them  on  shore 
always. 

Q.  It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  counsel  here,  putting  a  question  to  you, 
that  the  Americans  had  the  right  to  fish  anywhere  upon  the  Magdalen 
Islands.  You  say  you  have  seen  them  also  land  there  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  their  nets  t — A.  Yes.  I  have  seen  them  myself. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  prohibit  tnem  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  in  which  they  were  prohibited  f — 
A.  No.  At  Alliight  Island,  the  entry  island,  the  Americans  have  set- 
tled there.  They  have  their  nets,  barrels,  salt,  boats,  and  everything. 
They  set  their  nets  outside,  and  take  their  fish  on  shore  and  cure  them 
there. 
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Q.  That  is  notorioas;  it  is  not  a  secret? — A.  There  is  no  secret 
about  it }  I  was  told  by  the  man  who  boards  them.  They  are  not  pro- 
hibited, but  the  people  complain  a  good  deal.  They  do  not  like  it,  bat 
tliey  cannot  help  themselves. 

Q.  In  your  capacity  as  commissioner  of  the  peace,  to  preserve  the 
peace  f — ^A.  I  was  stipendiary  magistrate. 

Q.  Yon  never  thought  it  expedient  or  proper  or  within  your  power  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  so  t — ^A.  Ko.  When  I  was  stipendiary  magis- 
trate and  commander  of  the  vessel,  the  only  thing  I  saw  was  the  Amer- 
icans seining  herring  in  Pleasant  Bay  and  hauling  the  seine  from  the 
shore.  But  there  was  no  complaint,  that  I  knew  of,  and  I  was  not 
instructed  to  prevent  them  from  doing  that.  I  was  always  told,  on  the 
contrary,  to  behave  with  the  greatest  courtesy  to  the  Americans. 

Q.  You  say  that  your  people  don't  send  cod  to  the  United  States!^ 
A.  I  say  that  they  tried  it. 

Q.  Under  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty! — A.  Yes;  they  tried  it. 

Q.  And  was  the  experiment  tried  by  persons  competent  to  try  it!  Was 
it  attempted  by  competent  merchants,  men  with  capital ! — A.  Yes;  the 
best  fish-merchants  on  the  coast  of  Oasp^  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
Messrs.  Le  Boutilier  Brothers,  who  have  the  second  establishment  on 
our  coast;  also,  Eobin  &  Co.,  the  largest  in  the  gulf.  They  told  me 
themselves  that  they  had  a  good  assorted  cargo  and  sent  it  to  the 
United  States,  but  it  didn't  pay. 

Q.  An  assorted  cargo ! — ^A.  Yes ;  they  sent  green  codfish  and  large 
and  small  dried  fish,  also  some  mackerel  and  herring. 

Q.  They  had  to  cease  the  venture  because  it  didn't  pay  ! — A.  Tea; 
they  told  me  that. 

Q.  Did  they  prepare  the  fish  specially  for  that  market«do  you  know; 
or  what  kind  of  dried  fish  did  they  send  ! — ^A.  The  best  hard  dried  fish. 

Q.  They  did  not  take  in  the  States,  I  suppose  ! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  not  also  found  that  the  States  were  well  supplied  with  all 
the  fish  they  wanted ! — A.  I  suppose  that  might  be  the  reason.  The 
market  for  that  kind  of  fish,  the  hard  dried,  is  not  good  in  the  States, 
because  their  fish  was  prepared  especially  for  warm  markets.  It  will 
keep,  while  the  American  fish  will  not  keep. 

Q.  They  found  they  could  do  better  with  that  kind  of  fish  in  the  for- 
eign markets  than  in  the  United  States! — A.  Yes;  if  we  only  half 
dried  our  fish  we  could,  no  doubt,  sell  it  in  the  American  market,  bat  by 
continuing  the  operation  for  about  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  more,  we 
get  $2  or  $3  more  per  quintal  for  the  fish. 

Q.  It  pays  better  to  send  it  abroad  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  a  very  good  opportunity  of  preparing  it  for  the 
foreign  market  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  state  that  the  Americans  opened  and  cleaned  their  fish  often 
on  shore  ! — A.  No ;  I  did  not  say  so  for  the  coast  of  Gasp^,  but  for  the 
Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  statement  here  which,  while  it  does  not  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  is  a  painful  one,  respecting 
the  conduct  of  American  crews  on  shore  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  been  reading  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  Cossacks  and  Turks  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Americans  was  of  that  description  ! — A  I  have  stated  in  my  reports 
what  I  knew  to  be  facts  obtained  from  reliable  people ;  but  I  stated  also 
that  such  was  not  the  general  conduct  of  Americans. 

Q.  Not  the  universal  conduct ! — A.  That  it  was  not  the  general  con- 
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duct  of  American  crews,  and  in  general  American  captains  were  decent 
and  respectable  men.    Ttiat  is  what  I  stated  in  my  reports. 

Q.  That  such  was  not  the  general  conduct  of  American  crews? — A. 
Not  the  general  conduct ;  but  often  when  the  crews  of  perhaps  ten  ves- 
sels come  ashore,  they  make  great  depredations,  and  our  people  are 
very  much  afraid  of  them.  A  man  told  me,  not  long  ago,  that  he  and 
bis  brother-in-law,  who  was  also  his  neighbor,  had  to  guard  their  houses 
for  about  seven  days,  because  the  Americans  happen^  to  be  seven  days 
in  that  cove,  and  they  feared  the  men  would  attempt  to  break  in  their 
houses.    They  were  afraid  for  the  women  and  children. 

Q.  When  did  that  occur  f —  A.  A  good  many  years  ago— ten  or  twelve 
years. 

Q.  When  were  you  told  it! — A.  This  summer. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  At  Great  Valley,  on  the  River  iSaiut  Tiawrence. 

Q.  Who  told  you  sof — A.  The  man  himself  who  had  to  guard  his 
house. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  t — A.  I  forget  his  name. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  any  record  of  it  ? — ^A.  Gertaioly. 

Q.  When  did  you  say  it  happened  ! — A.  He  told  me  the  year  it  hap- 
pened ;  it  must  have  been  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  that  event  before  ? — A.  Xot  of  that  particular 
one. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  make  a  record  of  it!  The  time  within 
which  proceedings  could  be  taken  had,  under  the  statute  of  limitations, 
expired,  except  for  murderer  certain  matters  against  the  Grown! — A.  I 
thought  it  was  very  useful  to  prove  that,  when  American  fishermen  come 
and  take  fish  near  onr  shores,  our  people  are  subjected  to  insults  and 
depredations  by  Americans.  I  thought  it  useful  to  show  that  to  the 
Commission.  It  was  not  to  show  that  it  was  the  usual  practice  of  Ameri- 
cans, but  to  show  how  exposed  we  are,  because  our  population  is  scat- 
tered along  the  coast,  and  that  five  or  six  crews  of  vessels  gathering  in 
one  cove  will  go  ashore  and  frighten  the  whole  people.  Sometimes  the 
crews  are  sober  and  sometimes  they  are  in  liquor. 

Q.  Now,  that  would  apply  to  all  vessels  that  come  and  fish,  whether 
American  or  British  !— A.  We  see  but  few  British  vessels  there. 

Q.  Would  not  that  apply  to  that  class  of  persons  engaged  fishing  in 
large  vessels ;  it  is  not  peculiarly  American  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Therefore  ix,  is  an  objection  to  all  fishing  conducted  in  large  ves- 
sels!— A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not! — A.  It  might  be  the  same  with  some  other  crews,  but  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  never  tried  ! — A.  No ;  and  we  would  not  like  to  try. 

Q.  Yon  thought  it  valuable  that  this  fact  should  be  preserved  ! — A. 
Yes.    There  are  several  other  similar  facts  also. 

Q.  Have  you  preserved  them  ! — A.  They  are  in  the  aflBdavits. 

Q.  Bespecting  these  insults  ! — A.  Yes,  in  several  places. 

Q.  Would  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  other  persons  ! — A.  I  could 
not  give  you  the  names  now ;  if  I  look  at  the  affidavits  I  can  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  affidavits  in  which  these  matters  occur 
have  been  read! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  These  affidavits,  I  believe,  were  sworn  before  you! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  list  of  the  96  affidavits  taken  by  you  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  not  handed  in  a  list  1 — A.  I  handed  in  to  the  govern- 
ment the  affidavits  themselves. 

Q.  And  there  was  not  a  list  with  the  affidavits! — A.  A  gentleman 
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who  accompanied  me  handed  in  the  afflilavits  and  list,  if  a  list  was 
given. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  list  f — A.  No. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  did  the  other  gentlemen  keep  a  list  t— A.  He 
kept  a  journal  and  entered  all  the  names. 

Q.  Who  did  t — A.  Dr.  Wakeman.  He  is  now  at  Gkup^,  and  he  took 
his  journal  with  him.  He  was  going  to  give  evidence  before  the  Com* 
mission,  but  could  not  wait. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  affidavit  of  this  one  man,  whose  name 
you  don't  remember,  contained  anything  more  than  the  statement  cod- 
cerning  the  outragef^A.  It  contains  different  matters  relative  to  the 
fisheries. 

Q.  How  many  more  cases  of  outrage  did  you  examine  into? — A.  We  did 
not  examine  witnesses  particularly  as  to  that,  but  what  they  knew  ahoat 
the  fisheries  in  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington ;  and  when  they  made 
affidavits  on  oath,  they  made  these  statements  regarding  American  Ash- 
ermen  committing  depredations ;  we  never  asked  them  particulariy. 

Q.  How  many  more  of  these  cases  are  there? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  the 
number;  there  are  several. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  96  affidavits  which  you  took? — A.  I  dare  say 
there  might  be  at  least  ten  who  testified  to  depredations  committed  od 
the  coast. 

Q.  You  put  what  they  stated  on  the  subject  of  depredations,  even 
though  committed  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  into  the  affidavits?— A 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  inquiry  as  a  magistrate,  stipendiary,  or  other- 
wise into  the  truth  of  those  statements  ? — A.  The  people  who  gave  their 
affidavits  under  oath  as  to  what  they  knew  of  the  fisheries  in  regard  to 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  came  voluntarily.  I  said  to  them,  "  Do  you 
know  anything  about  depredations  committed  by  Americans?"  And 
they  said  in  such  a  year  such  a  thing  happened,  either  to  me  or  my 
neighbors,  or  in  some  other  cove. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  as  to  how  far  these  statements  were  true?— A. 
Yes,  when  we  could  do  so ;  but  it  was  difficult  because  of  the  shortness 
of  the  time.  We  did  not  want  to  prosecute  the  offenders ;  we  oonld  not 
do  so. 

Q.  You  could  not  prosecute  them  because  the  events  happened  too 
long  ago? — A.  Onehalf  of  the  time  we  did  not  know  who  committed 
depredations. 

Q.  Did  the  people  not  know  the  names  of  the  vessels  to  which  the 
crews  belonged  ? — A.  Sometimes  they  did. 

Q.  Did  you  obtain  the  names  of  the  vessels  ? — A.  Not  from  those 
people  this  summer. 

Q.  But  you  did  obtain  the  names  of  persons  on  wl:om,  it  is  said,  dep- 
redations have  been  committed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  made  reports  on  the  depredations  to  the'department  of 
police? — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  You  thought  it  quite  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  go  in  the  scale  at 
this  Commission  ? — A.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  our  fishermen,  living 
on  the  coast,  were  interfered  with  or  injured  in  their  fishing  by  Ameri- 
can fishermen,  who  are  allowed  by  the  treaty  to  participate  in  the  same 
fishery ;  and  I  found  it  was  amply  proved. 

Q.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  this  matter  had  nothing  to^do  with 
the  subject  before  the  Commission? — ^A.  It  did  not;  I  thought  jt  had 
something  to  do  with  the  question. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  so  nowt — A.  I  thiuk  so  yet,  and  shall  do  so  until 
they  show  me  I  am  wrong. 

Q.  Would  it  not  take  a  good  deal  to  satisfy  yon  that  it  had  not  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  snbject  before  the  Commission? — A.  ^I  would 
require  some  good  reasons. 

Q.  If  it  produced  any  effect,  would  it  not  be  that  of  irritating  the 
people  and  causing  them  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  Americans  T — A. 
We  never  did  anything  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  we 
have  suffered  in  silence  for  many  years. 

Q,  In  that  same  way! — A.  Yes.  We  have  suffered  from  the  depre- 
dations of  Americans,  and  have  suffered  in  silence.  The  people  might 
have  made  complaints  to  the  government ;  many  complaints  were  made 
to  me,  for  I  was  then  commander  of  the  government  vessel. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  arrest  the  offenders! — A.  It  was  difficult  to  run 
after  vessels  outside. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  catch  any  vessel  or  man  that  had  committed  depre- 
dations?— A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  examine  into  any  case,  except  to  take  depositions 
for  this  hearing  on  this  question  of  the  value  of  fisheries? — A.  I  exam- 
ined officially  into  some  cases,  but  we  could  not  find  the  perpetrators ; 
they  bad  gone.    I  believe  in  some  cases  I  knew  the  names  of  the  vessels. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  up  those  cases  in  which  you  knew  the  names  of 
vessels  ? — A.  I  sometimes  took  the  depositions  of  the  people  in  expecta- 
tion of  again  finding  the  vessels  in  British  waters,  but  I  did  not  find 
them. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  with  those  depositions  ? — A.  I  suppose  they 
are  now  lost. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  after  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  get  them  and  utilize  them  in  this  inquiry  ? — A. 
We  did  not  think  of  prosecuting  the  offenders  except  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  yon  that  you  might  look  up  these  affidavits 
and  make  use  of  them  before  the  Commission  ? — A.  Kever. 

Q.  Why  would  they  not  be  as  good  to  prove  outrages  as  the  affidavits 
taken  during  your  recent  trip  ! — ^A.  They  might  prove  them  as  well,  but 
I  never  thought  of  them  and  never  looked  for  them. 

Q.  Ton  say  American  vessels  come  in  to  your  shores,  that  your  peo- 
ple lay  out  their  nets  at  night,  and  that  the  Americans  have  torn  up 
and  it) jured  those  moored  nets  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  inquiry  into  any  of  these  cases  of  injury  and 
insult? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  arrested  any  party  ? — A.  Sometimes ;  yes.  You 
must  remember  I  had  1,000  miles  of  coast  to  protect,  and  many  times  I 
came  to  places  where  outrages  had  been  committed  after  they  had  been 
committed.  Sometimes  the  people  knew  the  names  of  the  vessels. 
Sometimes  they  lodged  a  complaint,  and  sometimes  they  did  not  think 
it  worth  while.  When  they  made  a  deposition  I  took  the  name  of  the 
vessel,  vvith  the  expectation  of  perhaps  finding  the  vessel  a  second  time 
during  the  season  in  British  waters.  As  to  depredations,  I  know  my- 
self as  to  the  fact,  because  when  I  have  entered  coves  the  people  have 
come  out,  boarded  my  vessel,  and  told  me  that  one,  two,  or  three  weeks 
before  American  vessels  had  come  to  anchor,  moored  inside,  and,  when 
afterwards  getting  under  way,  they  would  sometimes  tear  the  nets  and 
sometimes  carry  the  nets  away  altogether. 

Q.  Did  the  people  whose  affidavits  yon  obtained  complain  very  much 
of  injury  done  to  their  nets  by  Americans  during  the  last  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ? — A.  They  did  not  give  that  as  a  complaint.    It  is  onl;* 
67  F 
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to  show  that  duriDg  the  Beoiprocity  Treaty  uot  ODly  were  their  fish  taken 
by  foreigners,  but  they  were  sabjected  to  insults  and  depredations. 

Q.  Among  them  you  include  injury  done  to  nets  f — A*  1  mean  per- 
sonal insults,  breaking  into  houses  and  insults  to  women. 

Q.  Among  the  injuries  you  include  injuries  to  nets? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  suppose  the  injury  done 
to  the  nets  was  intentionally  done  f — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  in  most 
cases ;  but  in  several  cases  it  was  intentional.  Perhaps  it  was  mwe 
done  for  a  lark  than  anything  else.  1  took  an  affidavit  in  which  a  man 
said  an  American  vessel  getting  under  way  took  his  net,  with  his  anchor. 
The  fisherman,  the  owner  of  the  net  caught  by  the  anchor,  was  in  his 
boat  as  the  net  was  fastened  to  the  stern  of  the  boat  because  he  was 
drifting.  The  American  got  under  way  and  took  away  the  net  wiUi  the 
anchor.  It  was  blowing  a  good  breeze,  the  vessel  was  under  sail,  Mid 
the  boat  was  dragged  stem  foremost  six  or  eight  miles,  and,  of  course, 
the  boat  was  in  danger  of  being  capsized  and  the  man  of  losing  hi« 
life,  but  the  people  on  board  of  the  vessel  were  laughing  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  it  happen  at  night? — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  think  it  was  at  night? — A.  Because  the  man  told 
me  that  under  oath. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  it  was  not  at  night  ? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  not  done  at  night  ? — A.  I  am  not  sure ;  I 
don't  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  believe  so  ? — A.  1  dotf t  remember. 

Q.  Then  when  you  don't  remember,  you  always  assume  the  worst 
against  the  Americans,  do  you  ? — A.  The  man  gave  his  affidavit  in  that; 
way. 

Q.  Where  is  the  affidavit  ? — ^A.  In  the  hands  of  the  government 

Q.  What  is  the  man's  name  ? — A.  I  don't  remember.  You  will  fiod 
the  man's  name  if  you  look  at  the  affidavit;  he  is  from  Great  Valley. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  deposed  that  it  occurred  during  the 
day  or  at  night  ? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  But  you  assume  it  was  by  day  ? — ^A.  They  don't  drift  on  dark 
nights.    I  assume  it  was  daylight. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  strong  gale  of  wind  blowing  ? — A.  A  very 
good  breeze  blowing — a  strong  breeze. 

Q.  You  made  up  your  mind  that  what  was  done  was  all  intentional  f— 
A.  I  never  made  up  my  mind  that  they  hooked  the  net  inteutionaliy.  I 
am  only  repeating  what  the  deponent  said  under  oath  in  his  affidavit. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  if  he  did  not  hook  the  net  intentionally  yet 
he  drifted  intentionally  ? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  the  people  said. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  more  cases  of  insults  or  injuries:  can  you  give 
ns  any  names  ? — A.  There  are  some  others  in  the  affidavits.  I  can't 
remember  their  names. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  places  firom  which  there  are  affidavits  regard 
ing  outrages?-~A.  There  is  one  from  a  man  from  Mont  Louis. 

Q.  Were  intjuries  done  to  that  man's  vessel? — A.  He  explained  in  his 
affidavit  the  injuries  he  suffered. 

Q.  Were  his  nets  injured? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  cases  are  mentioned  in  the  affidavits  yon  took  of  injary 
having  been  done  by  American  vessels  to  the  nets  of  your  people? — A. 
I  don't  remember;  I  believe  in  ten  affidavits  they  spea&  of  depredations, 
injuries  done  on  shore  and  to  nets. 

Q.  How  many  relate  to  injuries  done  to  nets? — A.  I  don't  remember. 
These  people  were  speaking  of  what  was  done  on  a  certain  eoaat;  dep- 
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redatioDB  might  have  been  committed  at  another  place,  and  the  peojde 
at  the  former  place  would  not  know  of  them. 

Q.  Injuries  to  nets  in  other  places! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  injury  being  done  to  a  fisherman,  a  Brit- 
ish subject,  by  another  British  subject! — A.  I  have  heard  that  some  of 
the  crews  of  vessels  from  Canso  had  landed  on  the  shore  and  had  ia* 
suited  and  frightened  the  people. 

Q.  Did  you  take  affidavits  in  regard  to  those  cases! — A.  I  took  depo- 
sitions when  those  cases  happened,  when  I  was  stipendiary  magistrate. 

Q.  This  year  you  were  getting  up  testimony  with  two  gentlemen  and 
you  heard  of  those  cases;  did  you  make  any  memoranda  or  take  any 
evidence  as  to  those  outrages! — A.  Not  one  of  the  deponents  that  I  saw 
ever  offered  to  make  a  deposition  against  a  British  vessel  or  subject. 

Q.  But  you  heard  there  were  such  cases! — A.  I  heard  there  were 
when  I  was  commander  of  the  government  vessel;  but  I  suppose  the 
cases  I  have  heard  of  were  not  known  of  by  the  persons  who  made  the 
depositions. 

Q.  You  were  there  this  summer;  were  you  only  after  cases  of  injury 
done  by  Americans  ! — A.  We  were  not  after  the  subject  of  injuries  in 
particular. 

By  Mr.  Poster: 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  list  of  American  vessels  you  saw  during  your  late 
trip  this  summer  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  enumerated  all  you  saw  this  summer! — A.  No. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  Oom mission  all  the  American  vessels 
you  saw,  and  how  many  fish  they  were  catching. — A.  I  did  not  see  many. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  how  many  American  vessels  y6a  saw  during  the 
trip  ! — A.  I  saw  but  very  few  American  vessels. 

Q.  Begin  where  you  saw  one  vessel,  and  give  the  Gommission,  in  de- 
tail, an  account  of  the  American  vessels  which  were  enjoying  the  privi- 
lege of  fishing  in  and  about  British  waters,  and  which  you  saw  during 
your  three  week's  trip. — A.  We  saw  them  in  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  Yon  have  mentioned  those  already.  Were  those  all  you  saw  ! — 
A.  Yes,  on  the  coast  of  Gasp6. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  any  in  the  places  where  yon  took  affidavits  ! — ^A. 
No. 

Q.  Were  there  none  at  the  Magdalen  Islands ! — A.  Yes,  there  were 
several. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing! — A.  Fishing  for  mackerel. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  say  were  at  Magdalen  Islands! — A.  I  might 
have  seen  about  25  mackereling  and  sailing  about 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  at  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  ! — A.  We  did  not 
pass  that  way.  We  had  not  much  chance  to  see  vessels,  because  in  the 
daytime  we  were  anchored  near  the  shore,  and  at  night  we  went  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fog  during  the  trip. 
We  were  only  three  days  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  during  a  day 
and  a  half  there  was  fog ;  but  as  we  went  into  Pleasant  Bay  we  saw 
25  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  vessels  the  fleet  numbered  there! — A. 
We  heard  there  were  70. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  that ! — A.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  about  the  number  of  vessels  at  other  points!— 
A.  We  did  not  hear. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  y^re  not  any  except  those  yoa  have 
referred  to! — A.  We  were  not  taking  the  names  of  vessels. 
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Q.  Have  you  reason  to  snppose  there  were  any  American  vesssls  any- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  you  went  to,  except  such  as  yon  have 
already  mentioned  ? — A.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands  I  saw  only  one  side 
of  the  islands,  and  I  was  told  there  were  a  good  many  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Was  the  reason  you  gave  to  Mr.  Dana  for  there  being  so  few 
American  vessels,  that  it  was  not  late  enough  in  the  season  f — ^A.  Yes; 
on  the  coast  of  Gasp^. 

Q.  Did  you  go  through  the  Strait  of  Canso  f — A.  No ;  we  went  from 
6asp6  to  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  remained  there  three  days. 

Q.  Did  you  not  come  down  into  this  province! — A.  To  Pictou. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  American  vessels^usually  arrive  at  Gasp^f— A.  In 
August. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  August  t — A.  Sometimes  at  the  beginning,  some- 
times in  the  middle;  sometimes  in  July.  It  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
fish  they  find  on  the  way. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  usual  time  for  the  arrival  of  Americao 
fishing-vessels  at  the  grounds  where  they  intend  to  fish  on  these  coasts 
is  about  the  4th  of  July  ! — A.  It  might  be  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  but  they  come  late  to  Gasp4. 

Q.  How  late  t — A.  About  the  middle  of  August  and  the  end  of  Aa- 
gust,  and  sometimes  the  beginning  of  August.  When  commanding  the 
government  vessel  I  never  saw  a  fleet  there  till  the  beginning  or  end 
of  August ;  sometimes  I  saw  a  few  vessels  there  in  the  beginning. 

Q.  Have  you  not  kept  yourself  familiar  with  the  Gasp^  coast,  so  as 
to  know  that  no  considerable  number  of  American  vessels  have  fished 
for  mackerel  there  ? — A.  There  have  not  been  many  for  some  years. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Q.  As  to  the  opinions  that  you  expressed  about  the  WashiDgton 
Treaty,  were  they  acquired  opinions,  or  did  you  express  similar  opinions 
ibrmerly,  at  other  times  f — A.  I  expressed  opinions  unfavorable  to  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  because  I  knew  the  bad  effect  of  the  Beciprocity 
Treaty. 

Q.  What  occasion  had  you  to  express  such  opinions  T — ^A.  Because 
under  the  Becipcocity  Treaty  we  gave  up  the  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  our  fishermen  getting  nothing  in  return  except  the  competi- 
tion of  American  fishermen  in  their  own  waters. 

Q.  Had  you  any  public  occasion  to  express  such  opinions  T — A.  I 
expressed  them  in  Parliament. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  voyage  made  by  you  on  the  coast  of  Gasp^,  what 
remuneration  have  you  received  T — A.  Kone  at  all. 

Q.  What  remuneration  do  you  expect  to  receive? — ^A.  None. 

Q.  Have  you  received  even  your  traveling  expenses  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  done  this  from  public  spirit  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  you  were  not  round  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape 
Breton  and  do  not  know  what  number  of  vessels  were  fishing  there  f — 
A.  I  do. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  caplin  coming  into  the  shore  at  certain  sea- 
sons; what  do  they  come  in  for? — A.  To  spawn.  They  come  in  to 
spawn  in  immense  numbers.  You  see  the  spawn  in  great  quantity  on 
the  sand  and  beach,  as  you  see  lantz.  Oaplin  continued  on  the  coast  of 
Gasp^  for  more  than  a  month  during  each  of  two  years. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  Do  you  regard  yourself  as  particularly  well  informed  as  a  natural- 
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istf — A.  I  was  a  nataralist  by  occasion,  not  by  profession.    I  hare 
described  some  varieties  of  the  fish  and  birds  of  the  galf. 

No.  60. 

James  Higkson,  government  fishing  overseer  for  the  county  of  Gloa- 
eester,  residing  at  Batharst,  Gloucester,  N.  B.,  called  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworu  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  As  fishery  overseer  your  jurisdiction  extendi  from  the 
county  line  at  Belledune  Biver  down  to  Tracadie,  I  believe? — Answer. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  resided  in  Bathnrst  all  your  life  T — A,  I  was  born  on  the 
coast,  twenty  miles  below  Bathurst,  where  I  lived  during  the  summer 
months  until  twenty-five  years  ago.    I  have  resided  in  Bathurst  since. 

Q.  During  all  your  life  you  have  had  an  acquaintance  with  the  fish- 
ery, have  you  not! — A.  I  know  the  coast-fishery  pretty  well. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  fishing  business  prosecuted  on  the  south  shore  of 
Ghalenrs  Bay? — A.  There  is  a  very  large  business  in  cod-flshing,  and 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years;  and  the  mackerel  fishing  and  salmon 
fishing  are  increasing  yearly. 

Q.  Are  there  Banks  along  the  south  shore  of  Bay  Ghalenrs  T — A» 
There  are. 

Q.  About  how  far  are  the  Banks  from  land? — A.  The  cod- banks  are 
from  one  mile  to  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  shore  along  the  coast. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  depth  of  water  on  the  Banks  ? — A.  It  aver- 
ages about  seven  fathoms. 

Q.  Between  the  shores  and  these  Banks  there  is  much  deeper  water? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  beyond  the  Banks  the  water  is  still  deeper? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  water  abruptly  deep  on  each  side  of  the  Banks  ? — A.  Shoal- 
ing off  as  it  would  on  any  sand  or  gravel  bank. 

Q.  What  fish  feed  on  those  Banks? — A.  Godfish,  chiefly. 

Q.  Are  the  cod  chiefly  taken  on  those  Banks  in  Ghalenrs  Bay  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  why  they  resort  to  those  Banks? — A.  They  resort 
there  for  food. 

Q.  There  is  more  food  to  be  taken  on  those  Banks  ? — A.  There  is  more 
food  on  the  Banks  than  at  other  places. 

Q.  Do  the  Banks  extend  toward  Bestigouche? — A.  I  don't  know  that 
they  extend  above  the  mouth  of  Bathurst  Basin.  I  am  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  Banks,  and  have  fished  at  several  between  that  point  and 
Garaquette. 

Q.  How  is  the  cod -fishery  prosecuted  in  that  bay  ? — A.  It  is  hand- 
fishing  with  hook  and  line  by  the  inhabitants. 

Q.  It  is  boat  fishing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  many  boats  are  employed  ? — A.  I  took  an  account  for 
a  number  of  seasons,  and  it  appears  in  the  fisheries  report.  I  rendered 
that  account  to  the  department  as  a  correct  account  of  the  number  of 
boats  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay. 

Q.  The  number  is  entered  at  1,128  boats  ? — A.  That  will  be  correct. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed? — A.  The  number  is  also  given  in 
the  report.    Some  of  the  boats  have  two  and  some  three  men  each. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  cod  they  catch  ? — A.  Some  few  are 
cnred  by  the  fishermen  themselves.    Generally  the  fish  are  brought  ta 
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sbore  and  sold  green  to  the  merchants,  who  care  them  and  ship  them  to 
Earope. 

Q.  Does  any  part  of  the  cared  cod  go  to  the  United  States  Y— A.  I 
have  had  no  report  of  any  being  8hip[)ed  to  the  United  States,  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any. 

Q.  Is  a  large  qnantity  of  mackerel  taken  on  yonr  shores  t — A.  There 
is  a  large  quantity  taken  some  years,  and  other  years  the  quantity  is 
not  80  large. 

Q.  In  those  years  when  a  less  quantity  of  mackerel  is  taken,  to  what 
do  you  attribute  it  t — A.  To  stormy  weather  and  want  of  bait. 

Q.  Does  the  stormy  weather  affect  the  chance  of  getting  baitt— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  bait  do  you  generally  use  for  mackerel  ? — A.  Our  fishermen 
nse  spring  herring,  lantz,  and  pogies  when  they  can  get  them. 

Q.  Does  caplin  come  in  to  the  shore  f — A.  In  large  quantities. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  when  there  is  a  want  of  bait 
those  years  and  you  do  not  catch  as  many  fish,  it  is  due  to  the  weather 
being  too  stormy? — A.  It  is  because  it  is  too  stormy  to  get  the  bait. 

Q.  What  time  does  the  bait  season  commence  with  yout — A.  The 
spring  herring  strike  in  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  out— on  1st  May.  The 
caplin  comes  about  1st  June,  smelt  about  15th  June,  and  lantz  in  July 
and  August. 

Q.  How  do  your  fishermen  take  the  bait  ? — A.  They  take  smelt  in 
the  mouths  of  rivers  with  scoop-nets,  and  caplin  with  scoop-nets  along 
the  shore. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  a  large  sapply  of  fresh  bait  on  hand  or  do  they 
trust  to  a  daily  supply  ? — A.  They  have  to  trust  to  a  daily  supply. 

Q.  Then  when  it  is  very  stormy  and  the  fishermen  cannot  get  hut, 
they  consequently  cannot  get  mackerel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  north  side  of  the  bay  f — A.  Xot  saffi- 
ciently  to  speak  regarding  it. 

Q.  Take  the  south  side  of  the  bay ;  is  the  mackerel  fishery  an  inshore 
or  outshore  fishery! — A.  Three-fourths  of  all  mackerel  taken  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bay  are  taken  inside  of  three  miles  from  a  coast  line. 

Q.  How  far  inside  as  a  rule  ? — A.  From  all  my  experience  and  obser- 
vation I  think  the  greatest  quantity  of  mackerel  is  taken  about  two 
miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  mackerel  feed  much  on  the  cod-banks  you  speak  off — Q.  No; 
they  feed  more  on  lantz,  caplin,  and  smelt,  inside  the  Banks. 

Q.  That  would  be  within  one  mile  of  the  shore  ? — A.  A  great  quan- 
tity is  taken  within  one  mile ;  bat  the  bulk  of  the  mackerel  is  taken 
between  one  mile  and  two  miles  from  the  shore  all  along  the  coast. 

Q.  From  Belledune  Eiver,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  Besti- 
gouche  and  Gloucester  counties,  all  the  way  down  on  the  south  side  and 
around  Miscou,  and  down  as  far  as  Tracadie,  you  have  jurisdiction,  and 
know  the  coast  ? — A.  I  can  speak  with  more  certainty  from  Belledune 
Point  to  Point  Miscou  than  I  can  from  the  eastern  point  of  Miscou  to 
Tracadie. 

Q.  Is  not  the  codfish  also,  to  a  great  extent,  an  inshore  fish  t — A.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  season  the  cod  are  taken  within  one  mile  of  the 
shore ;  at  some  seasons  they  move  farther  out,  but  they  are  generally 
taken  along  the  Banks  I  have  spoken  of  as  their  feeding-grounds. 

Q.  Is  the  annual  catch  of  cod  there  very  large  t — A.  It  is  a  large 
catch. 

Q.  Is  it  increasing  or  decreasing  every  year? — A.  Last  season  it  was 
not  so  good  as  it  had  been  some  seasons  before. 
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Q.  Why  t — A.  They  attribute  it  to  the  weather  being  very  stormy  and 
want  of  bait.  This  season  it  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years ;  it  is  gradaally  increasing. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  increasing  because  more  people  are  engaged  in  the 
business  f — A.  Not  on  our  coast.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  more 
fishermen  there  than  there  were  ten  years  ago.  The  business  is  con- 
ducted by  firms  which  carry  on  their  business  by  rule.  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of  the  Jersey  houses. 

Q.  Do  the  Jersey  houses  have  fishermen  go  up  as  far  as  Bathnrst  ? — 
A.  No ;  they  are  out  more  towards  the  open  gulf,  Caraquette,  Shippe- 
gan,  and  round  there. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  how  many  vessels  are  employed  on  the  south  side 
of  Bay  Gbaleurs  f — A.  It  is  also  in  the  report. 

Q.  The  number  stated  is  17  vessels  f — A.  I  think  that  is  the  number. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  American  mackerelers  were  fishing 
on  the  south  side  of  Bay  Ghaleurs  during  the  years  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty? — A.  I  have  seen  them  sailing  up  and  down  the  coast  fishing, 
but  I  could  not,  from  personal  observation,  give  yon  the  number,  for  I 
did  not  board  them  and  take  their  names.  From  reliable  information, 
I  can  state  there  were  300  in  Little  Shippegan  at  one  time.  One  man 
said  he  counted  306,  and  another  man  said  he  counted  300  at  a  dififerent 
time. 

Q.  Would  those  numbers  coincide  with  your  own  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject!— A.  Yes.  I  have  seen  sufficient  American  vessels  sailing  up  and 
down  the  bay  to  believe  such  was  correct.  I  counted  30  within  a  few 
miles'  space  fishing  and  drifting  off. 

Q.  How  close  in  were  they  fishing  t — A.  At  that  time  they  were 
within  one  mile  and  a  half  and  two  miles  from  the  shore.  They  start 
early  in  the  day  inshore  with  a  southwest  wind,  throw  out  their  bait,  and 
drift  off  as  they  fish. 

Q.  What  was  their  practice  in  coming  inshore  t  It  was  not  very  safe 
inshore  f — A.  With  a  southwest  wind  they  are  perfectly  safe.  They 
would  run  in,  throw  out  the  bait,  heave  to  on  the  main-sail  and 
jib,  and  drift  off  with  the  wind  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  five  or  six  miles 
out. 

Q.  The  vessels  would  take  the  fish  out  with  them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  mackerel  frequent  the  body  of  the  bay  or  the  shores  Y — A.  They 
frequent  the  shores  for  feeding  purposes. 

Q.  Then  to  get  them  out  toward  the  middle  of  the  bay  you  must  entice 
them  out  f — A.  Yes,  the  vessels  entice  them  out. 

Q.  Could  any  person  having  only  the  right  to  fish  in  the  body  of  the 
bay  and  away  from  the  shores,  possibly  succeed  in  fishing  ? — ^A.  Not  to 
make  it  pay. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  successfully  carried  on  t — A.  It  would 
not  pay  in  Bay  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  the  statement  that  the  inshore  fisheries 
for  mackerel  along  that  coast  are  practically  useless  and  worth  nothing 
at  all,  and  that  the  whole  profitable  fishing  is  outside  f — A.  I  should 
say  the  man  who  made  it  either  knows  nothing  of  the  fisheries  or  else  he 
was  telling  a  willful  falsehood. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  mackerel  you  catch  t — ^A.  They  are 
shipped  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  but  some  go  to  Quebec. 

Q.  Are  they  sent  fresh  ? — ^A.  They  are  now  shipping  them  fresh  in  ice 
by  the  Intercolonial  Bailroad.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  very  large  and  grow- 
ing trade.  There  will  be  very  little  mackerel  pickled  this  year  their 
way,  for  they  are  shipping  nearly  all  fresh. 
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Q.  Then  for  the  parpose  of  shipping  fish  into  the  UDlted  States,  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  will  be  of  very  little  valae  to  yoar  part  of  tbe 
coantry,  for  before  the  treaty  fresh  fish  went  into  the  United  States 
freet — ^A.  It  will  not  be  the  slightest  benefit  in  that  respect. 

Q.  You  don't  send  any  vessels  from  Bay  Chaleurs  to  fish  in  American 
waters,  I  suppose  f — A.  I  never  heard  of  any  of  our  vessels  going  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Canadian  vessel  going  there  to  fish  T— A 
I  never  heard  of  one. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  catches  of  American  vessels,  do  you  know  a  ves- 
sel called  the  John  Wesley  f — ^A.  I  remember  her  well ;  I  have  been 
her  frequently. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  years  T — A.  I  cannot ;  but  she  came  year  after  year 
to  our  shores.  I  have  seen  her  about  20  years  ago,  and  I  think  the  last 
time  I  saw  her  was  6  or  7  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  she  come  year  after  year  to  the  same  place  to  fish  t — A  She 
always  fished  along  the  same  coast,  from  Bathurst  Harbor  down  to 
Grindstone  Point,  and  on  to  Oaraquette  and  back  again  down  that  coast. 
She  got  two  cargoes  a  year  generally.  She  was  a  small  vessel,  60  or  70 
tons. 

Q.  She  got  all  she  could  carry  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  she  generally  went 
home  early.  She  was  counted  one  of  the  lucky  ones,  and  she  was  well 
acquainted  along  the  shore.  The  captain  and  crew  used  to  call  along 
there  and  obtain  fresh  meat,  butter,  &c.  They  were  well  known  and 
they  behaved  well.  They  fished  generally  right  along  the  shore  wherever 
they  wished  to  do  so,  no  one  interfered  with  them. 

Q.  Did  that  vessel  come  each  year  to  catch  fish  inshore  ? — A.  So  far 
as  I  know,  she  always  caught  her  full  cargoes  along  the  coast  each  and 
every  year.  I  have  frequently  seen  her  fishing  within  one  and  a  half 
miles  of  the  shore,  year  after  year.  Several  other  American  vessels 
also  did  so,  but  I  cannot  give  their  names.  I  well  recollect  the  vessel  I 
particularly  mention.  I  know  the  captain,  and  I  have  conversed  with 
him  frequently.    I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

Q.  Did  she  fish  inside  the  limits  after  the  abolition  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  she  did.  I  do  not  remember  of  her  hav- 
ing done  so. 

Q.  Besides  the  fisheries  of  which  you  have  spoken,  have  you  not  a 
herring  fishery  there  t — A.  Yes,  we  have  a  spring  and  fall  herring 
fishery. 

Q.  Where  is  it  carried  on  7 — A.  The  spring  fishery  is  prosecuted  all 
along  the  coast.  The  herring  strike  along  the  coast  in  almost  all  direc- 
tions. The  fall  fishery  is  chiefly  pursued  on  Oaraquette  and  Shippegaa 
herring  banks,  along  the  coast. 

Q.  Was  this  a  very  important  fishery  at  one  time? — A.  Yes,  and  a 
very  good  fishery.  Large  quantities  of  a  very  good  quality  of  herring 
were  taken  there. 

Q.  Are  ^these  Banks  within  1^  miles  of  the  shore  t — A.  The  Oara- 
quette Bank  is  situated,  I  think,  about  2  or  2^  miles  oft'  Oaraquette 
Island,  and  Point  Mizenette;  one  of  them,  a  small  bank,  is  not  more 
than  one  mile  from  Point  Mizenette,  and  the  other  one  is  sitaated  down 
towards  Miscou.  The  latter  is  the  Shippegan  Bank.  It  lays  probably 
one  mile  off  a  line  down  from  Point  Mizenette  to  the  northern  point  of 
Miscou. 

Q.  Those  were  two  important  and  prolific  fisheries  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  so  now  f — A.  No.  I  went  there  two  years  ago  with  refer- 
ence to  some  disputes  which  had  arisen  among  schooners  and  fishing- 
boats  ;  and  I  was  then  informed  by  all  parties  that  those  fisheries  had 
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been  nearly  destroyed,  owing  to  the  throwing  of  garry  overboard  from 
the  vessela.  The  fisheries  were  very  poor  that  season  and  last  season 
also,  owing  to  that  reason.  They  nsed  generally  to  catch  the  fish  in  about 
5  fathoms  of  water,  bat  the  year  J  was  there  they  had  had  to  move  oat 
and  fish  for  herring  in  about  9  fathoms  of  water,  as  fisb  were  only  to  be 
taken  in  any  quantity  in  that  depth  of  water.  Last  season  they  took 
them  there  in  10  and  11  fathoms  of  water,  having  been  obliged  to  move 
still  farther  oat. 

Q.  How  far  would  this  be  from  the  land  f — A.  Perhaps  half  a  mile  or 
a  mile  off  the  regular  Bank  where  the  herring  used  to  be  caught. 

Q.  Did  the  disputes  to  which  you  refer  arise  between  the  boats  and 
American  vessels  f — A.  Word  was  sent  me  that  they  were  American 
vessels,  but  I  did  not  find  any  of  them  there.  They  told  me  that  the 
Americans  left  before  I  arrived.  I  found  some  Nova  Scotian  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  vessels ;  these  also,  the  fishermen  said,  threw  gurry 
overboard. 

Q.  And  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  has  destroyed  these  fish- 
eries ? — A.  Yes ;  it  has  done  so  to  a  great  extent  on  these  Banks. 

Q.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  Dominion  Government  has  gone  to 
considerable  trouble  and  expense,  I  believe,  in  reference  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fisheries  in  rivers  entering  into  the  Gulf  and  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurst — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  this  protection  of  the  fisheries  increased  the  number  of  the 
fish  in  those  rivers  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  also  along  the  coast. 

Q.  Has  it  improved  the  sea  fisheries  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Why  t — A.  Because  it  has  increased  the  food  of  the  fish.  Their 
food  has  thus  become  more  numerous  along  the  coast,  and  the  fish  come 
of  course  to  the  places  where  their  food  is  most  abundant. 

Q.  In  short,  you  say  that  the  protection  of  the  river  fisheries  has 
ba<l  the  effect  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  bay  fisheries  f — A.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  so  positively. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  have  paid  attention  to  this  matter,  and  that 
it  is  part  of  your  business  to  do  so  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  has  increased  the  number  of  salmon ;  and  are  small  salmon 
preyed  upon  by  sea  fishes  f — A.  Yes ;  as  much  as  any  other  fish  while 
they  are  small  and  unable  to  protect  themselves.  Our  small  salmon  are 
destroyed  as  quickly  as  smelt. 

Q.  The  bait  of  these  fish  has  been  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
protection  of  the  river  fisheries! — A.  Yes;  this  is  acknowledged  by 
every  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

Q.  And  the  fish  in  the  rivers  are  increasing  rapidly  from  year  to 
year  t — A.  Yes ;  they  are  increasing  very  rapidly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  system  of  trawl-fishing? — A.  I 
never  saw  them  trawling,  but  I  have  seen  the  trawls  when  rigged  and 
prepared  for  being  set. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  complaints  regarding  the  effect  of  trawl-fishing? — 
A.  Yes ;  our  Garaquette  and  Shippegan  boatmen,  who  fish  with  the 
line,  grumble  terribly  about  it,  and  say  that  by  trawling  all  the  large 
and  parent  fish — the  breeding  fish — are  taken ;  thus  the  boat-fishermen 
are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  taking  many  fish,  and  they  do  not 
secure  their  share  of  the  large  fish  at  all. 

Q.  What  do  they  say  about  purse  seining? — A.  That  it  is  destructive 
concerning  all  kinds  of  fish,  big  and  small. 

Q.  Didan  instance  of  this  occur  the  other  day  before  you  came  here  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  an  American  schooner,  said  to  hail  from  Gloucester,  cast  her 
seine  about  three  miles  below,  and  to  the  east  of,  the  month  of , the  har- 
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bor,  and  about  a  mile  off  shore,  and  sairoanded  a  very  large  quantity 
of  mackerel.  They  drew  the  parse,  and  while  so  doing  the  seine  caught 
ou  a  fluke  of  an  anchor,  which  tore  a  great  part  of  the  bottom  out  of  the 
seine ;  hence  a  great  portion  of  the  mackerel  escaped,  bat  neyertheless 
the  seiners  obtained  a  very  good  hanl.  They  also  brought  up  a  Tery 
large  quantity  of  lobsters  in  the  seine.  I  tried  hard  to  obtain  the  name 
of  this  vessel,  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 

Q.  The  purse  seine  takes  in  all  kinds  of  fish,  big  and  small  t — A.  Yes; 
it  is  a  small  meshed  seine,  and  everything  that  it  encircles,  the  food  of 
the  fish,  the  fish,  and  everything  else,  is  taken. 

Q.  It  scrapes  the  bottom  clean  ? — A.  Tes.  They  have  now  these 
seines  so  leaded  and  weighted  that  they  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  what- 
ever be  the  depth  of  the  water.  As  soon  as  they  draw  the  seine  aroand 
the  mackerel  the  latter  descend.  They  first  raise  the  mackerel  in  a 
school  by  feeding  them,  and  then  they  shoot  out  the  boats,  and,  eDcir- 
cling  the  school  with  the  seine,  draw  the  purse.  The  mackerel  always 
descend  in  order  to  get  under  the  seine,  and  therefore  the  latter  most 
reach  the  bottom  almost  immediately  after  being  cast. 

Q.  Do  the  seiners  thus  kill  many  fish  useless  to  them  f — A.  O,  dear, 
yes.  This  mode  of  seining  is  very  destructive  to  all  kinds  of  fisheriea— 
very  destructive  indeed. 

Q.  Do  American  vessels  come  to  our  coast  to  secure  bait  for  fishing 
purposes  ? — A.  Yes.    They  must  get  bait  from  the  shore  fishers. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  for  it  or  buy  it,  or  do  they  fish  for  and  boy  it !— A 
They  fish  for  it  when  they  can,' and  if  they  can  buy  it  they  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  squid  along  your  shores  f — A.  Yes ;  in  large  qaaotities 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year.  They  strike  inshore  some  time  about  the  last 
of  August  and  the  first  of  September.  They  have  not  arrived  yelw  Large 
quantities  were  there  last  season,  and  this  is  generally  the  case  every 
season. 

Q.  Squid  are  a  favorite  bait  for  cod  Y — A.  They  are  the  best  cod-bait 
for  trawiing'iines  that  can  be  obtained.  They  are  considered  to  be  the 
best  bait  for  cod. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  oome  inshore  for  them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  large  quantities  of  that  bait  on  your  coast !— A 
Yes;  also  all  along  the  shore  from  Belledune  Point  to  South  Tracadie. 
I  have  seen  places  where  twenty  barrels  of  them  could  be  taken  with  a 
scoop-net ;  you  could  wade  out  and  just  scoop  them  in. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Americans  could  successfully  proseeate  the 
cod-fishing,  either  in  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence  or  in  the  Bay  of  Chalears, 
unless  they  had  the  privilege  of  coming  inshore  for  bait  f — A.  No ;  I  do 
not  think  that  they  could  do  so  otherwise.  I  do  not  consider  it  reasoQ- 
able  to  think  that  they  could  carry  on  this  fishery  without  that  privilege. 
I  know  that  our  fishermen  have  to  come  in,  if  they  have  not  bait  enongh, 
with  half  a  load,  and  sometimes  with  less  than  that;  as  soon  as  their 
bait  is  done  they  have  to  come  inshore  to  secure  bait. 

Q.  You  said  that  there  was  not  a  very  good  catch  of  fish — say  mack- 
erel, for  instance— -last  year,  and  you  attributed  this  to  the  stormj 
weather t — ^A.  Yes;  all  the  fishermen  of  whom  I  inquired  also  thought 
so. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  fish  schooling  last  yeart — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  can  you  thus  tell  whether  they  are  plentiful  or  notf — A.  Yea 

Q.  Did  you  see  these  fish  schooling  as  usaal  last  year  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  the  weather  was  too  st^ormy  to  permit  of  their  being  taken  f— 
A.  Yes ;  these  fish  will  not  rise  in  stormy  weather;  they  want  a  soath- 
west  wind  to  induce  them  to  do  so.    A  wind  off  land  is  the  best  wind  for 
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the  taking  of  mackerel ;  when  the  water  is  perfectly  calm  they  school 
better  and  rise  better  to  the  bait. 

Q.  I  nnderstand  that,  in  fact,  all  the  mackerel  now  taken  in  year 
neighborhood  are  shipped  at  once  to  the  United  States  in  the  fresh 
state  t — A.  Yes ;  the  chief  portion  of  them  is  so  shipped.  This  is  done 
wherever  they  can  be  bronght  in  the  fresh  state  to  a  railway. 

Q.  If  the  market  for  fresh  fish  is  not  very  good  at  any  time,  do  they 
freeze  and  keep  them  T — A.  Yes ;  for  winter  nse. 

Q.  And  ship  them  In  winter  t — A.  Yes.  I  think  there  are  five  freez- 
ers in  Bathnrst. 

Q.  What  are  these  freezers  liket — A.  A  bailding  in  which  the  fish  are 
to  be  frozen  is  prepared,  and  they  generate  the  frost  by  mixing  salt  and 
ice,  and  putting  this  between  galvanized  iron  plates ;  and  as  the  frost  is 
thrown  off  from  the  ice  by  the  decomposition  of  the  salt,  it  is  introdaced 
into  the  fish  through  these  galvanized  sheeMron  plates. 

Q.  And  the  fish  are  thas  frozen  in  sammer  as  hard  as  it  is  possible  to 
freeze  them  in  winter  t — A.  Yes^  a  forty- pound  salmon  can  be  frozen 
hard  in  twenty-four  hours. 

ii.  And  how  long  can  they  keep  in  that  state  t— A.  For  12  months  if 
yon  so  choose. 

Q.  And  if  the  market  for  these  fish  is  not  favorable  in  the  summer, 
they  can  be  frozen  in  the  fresh  state  and  sent  in  the  frozen  state  in 
winter  to  the  United  States! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Practically  this  Washington  Treaty  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  the 
fishermen  in  your  neighborhood  t — ^A.  It  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  from  what  port  the  John  Wesley  comes  1 — A. 
No ;  nor  the  captain's  name,  though  I  have  seen  him  frequently. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  passed  since  she  visited  your  shores  t — A. 
I  do  not  think  that  she  has  been  there  for  seven  years. 

Q.  She  does  not  appear  to  have  availed  herself  of  the  benefits  of  the 
AVa^hington  Treaty? — A.  She  may  have  come  since  to  our  coast;  she 
may  be  afloat  yet,  for  all  I  know. 

Q.  How  many  American  mackerel  fishing  vessels  have  you  seen  this 
year  f — A.  1  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  heard  of  as  being  there  t — A.  None  were  in 
when  I  was  down  the  coast. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  About  the  20th  of  July. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  being  there  since  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  Y — A.  Some  have  passed  up  the  bay,  but  I  could  not 
tell  how  many,  because  they  may  pass  up  and  come  down  again. 

Q.  So  the  same  vessel  may  be  counted  twice  Y — A.  Yes,  for  aught  I 
know. 

Q.  One  is  pretty  sure  to  count  them  twice  t — A.  Yes.  I  only  know 
of  three  or  four  vessels  that  have  been  seen  coming.  Of  course  I  did 
not  make  inquiries  on  the  subject,  but  the  seiner  I  mentioned,  and  two 
or  three  others,  were  on  the  coast 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  did  you  see  along  the  coast  last 
year  f — A.  I  saw  very  few. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  half  a  dozen  f — A.  There  might  have  been  more ;  but 
I  only  saw  a  few,  and  I  did  not  keep  any  correct  count  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  in  1875  T — A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Their  number  was  small  f — A.  Yes,  compared  wUh  what  it  used 
to  be.  1*< 
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Q.  How  was  it  in  1874  f — A.  I  think  that  their  nomber  was  small 
that  year  as  compared  with  former  years. 

Q.  What  about  1873  f — A.  The  number  was  then  something  the  same. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  year  during  which  a  considerable  number  of 
American  fishing- vessels  were  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Ohalenrs  t — A.  Probably  about  1870.  I  think  that  there  was  a  large 
American  fleet  in  that  year. 

Q.  But  not  since  t — A.  I  would  not  say  so  positively,  for  a  number  of 
these  vessels  have  been  there  since.  A  great  many  were  there,  hov- 
ever,  about  1870. 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  the  reason  why  the  cod-fisheiy  had 
not  been  good  this  year  was  owing  to  stormy  weather  and  the  want  q( 
bait  f — A.  I  then  referred  to  last  season. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  that  there  was  no  bait  which  the  fishermen  could 
use,  or  that  there  was  actually  no  baitt — A.  They  could  not  catch  bait; 
it  was  too  stormy  to  permit  of  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  attribute  the  failure  of  mackerel  bait  to  the  same  reason  f— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  your  boatmen  who  fish  for  mackerel  had  been  supplied  with 
pogies  from  the  States,  could  they  not  have  caught  fish  ? — A.  Prot>ably 
they  could  have  done  so,  but  they  do  not  generally  procure  this  bait. 
There  is  no  occasiou  to  do  so  unless  the  weather  is  very  stormy,  and 
this  is  seldom  the  case. 

Q.  There  being  usually  a  good  supply  of  bait  on  your  coast,  that  bait 
is  not  worth  the  expense  that  would  be  entailed  in  bringing  it  there  f— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  miles  of  coast  are  there  in  your  district  f — A.  I  conld 
hardly  say. 

Q.  How  many  harbors  are  in  your  district  f — A.  We  have,  for  vessels, 
Bathurst,  Caraquette,  Big  Shippegan,  Little  Shippegan,  and  Tracadie 
Harbors — five. 

Q.  And  in  these  five  harbors  you  have  seventeen  fishing-vessels  !— 
A.  Yes.  They  are  chiefly  owued  in  Garaquette  and  Shipi>egan  Harbors. 

Q.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  these  vessels?— A.  I  suppose  they  would 
average  from  thirty- five  to  forty  tons. 

Q.  How  do  they  dispose  of  the  mackerel  which  they  catch  and  which 
are  sent  to  the  States  T — A.  A  good  many  of  the  boat-fishers  ship  to  the 
States  themselves  in  what  is  called  the  Quarry  schooner.  Grindstones 
are  shipped  from  a  quarry  to  the  United  States,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  a  good  many  of  the  fishermen  have  sent  their  fish  to  the  States 
in  the  schooner  with  the  grindstones.  Mr.  Low,  or  whoever  takes  them, 
sells  them  and  makes  the  returns.  Others  sell  their  fish  to  speculators, 
who  come  there  for  the  purpose  from  the  States. 

Q.  Are  firms  established  for  this  purpose  there  f — A.  No ;  not  for  th^ 
purchase  of  mackerel. 

Q.  And  those  who  do  not  send  their  fish  direct  sell  them  to  the  spee^ 
nlators! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Formerly  when  American  vessels  were  there  did  any  sell  their  fish 
to  these  vessels  or  is  this  done  now  ? — A.  I  never  knew  of  it  beiai: 
done.  These  vessels  generally  caught  their  own  cargoes.  This  year  tbf 
^shermen  are  shipping  nearly  all  the  fish  in  the  fresh  state  packed  iz 
ice. 

Q.  In  search  of  what  food  do  the  mackerel  go  to  the  Banks  ?—A. 
Lantz.  The  mackerel  come  inshore  tor  them.  The  lantz  play  along  the 
sand  beach,  and  the  mackerel  follow  them  and  the  caplin. 

Q.  Are  the  lantz  a  kind  of  sand-ell  f— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  long  is  it  f — A.  Six  or  seven  inches. 

Q.  Is  it  foaud  a  good  ways  out  from  the  shore  t — A.  I  have  not 
known  them  to  be  fonnd  more  than  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  shrimp  or  that  little  red  fish  t — A.  It  stays 
mostly  on  the  bottom.    The  shrimp  is  a  small  shell-fish. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  shrimp  or  brit  which  the  mackerel  consamet — A. 
They  lay  generally  along  the  shore.  They  are  never  found,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, in  very  deep  water. 

Q.  Yoor  experience  has  been  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  fishery  within 
2  au(l  3  miles  of  the  shore? — A.  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  it  be- 
yond that  distance. 

Q.  Would  yon  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  brit  are  found  25  and  50 
miles  off  shore  t — A.  This  may  probably  be  the  case.  I  am  not  much 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  brit  or  shrimp,  but  I  am  perfectly  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  habits  of  the  lantz. 

Q.  And  this  bait  confines  itself  to  the  shore t — A.  Yes;  it  half  buries 
itself  in  the  sand.    It  is  a  sand  fish. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mackerel-spawning  grounds  along  the  south  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  t — A.  I  cannot  tell  that.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Your  experience  has  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  say  when, 
where,  and  how  the  mackerel  spawn  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Yet  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  observation  with  regard  to  the 
habits  of  mackerel  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  recondite  things  which  very  few  naturalists 
after  close  observation  are  able  to  decide  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
ever  heard  anything  authentic  on  the  subject  as  to  where  and  how  they 
spawn. 

Q.  You  would  not  give  much  weight  to  a  common  fisherman's  state- 
ment concerning  a  particular  locality  as  being  a  mackerel-spawning 
ground  f — A.  Such  a  statement  might  be  correct  for  aught  I  know. 

Q.  You  would  not  pin  your  faith  to  it  as  a  matter  of  science  t  Is  it 
not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  tell  ? — A.  Such  a  fisherman  may  have  had 
more  opportunities  for  observation  on  this  point  than  I  have  had  ;  and 
I  would  not  dispute  the  statement  of  a  man  on  oath  or  his  word  when 
my  own  experience  had  not  taught  me  to  think  differently. 

Q.  Gaplin,  you  say,  appear  on  the  shore  about  the  1st  of  June  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  on  the  average  do  they  stay  there  t — A.  Perhaps  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  they  strike  in  along  the  coast  in  different 
parts. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  surprising  long  stay  if  they  remained  in  one  place 
for  six  weeks  ? — A.  It  has  not  been  my  experience  that  they  remain  so 
long  as  that  in  one  place.  Their  average  stay  varies  from  two  or  three 
weeks,  in  my  experience. 

Q.  Do  they  come  to  all  the  points  they  frequent  in  your  bay  at  once  ? — 
A.  No.  They  first  strike  the  coast  near  Belledune,  and  they  go  down 
along  it. 

Q.  How  far  south  are  caplin  found  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  is  an  Arctic  fish  f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

Q.  It  is  not  found  in  the  States  t — A.  They  are  very  numerous  along 
our  coast  in  the  spring — too  much  so,  that  they  scoop  them  up  and  use 
them  in  large  quantities  for  manure. 

Q.  They  are  not  good  for  eating  unless  cooked  immediately  after  being 
caught,  I  believe  t — A.  I  have  known  some  of  them  to  be  dried ;  but  I 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  bait  they  make  when  dried.  They  are  a'very 
good  food-fish  while  they  are  perfectly  fresh. 
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Q.  Are  they  salted  or  pickled  or  cared  io  any  way,  to  be  ased  as 
bait  ? — A.  I  uever  knew  of  their  being  cared ;  they  are  too  tender  for 
that. 

Q.  How  long  will  they  keep  in  the  fresh  state  t — A.  They  can  be  dried 
and  used  long  afterward. 

Q.  How  long  ? — A.  All  the  season,  I  nnderstand,  if  they  are  dried 
properly.  They  are  thrown  into  a  pickle,  in  which  they  remain  thret 
or  four  hours,  and  then  they  are  spread  out  in  the  sun  and  dried. 

Q.  Do  any  people  come  to  your  place  to  buy  caplin  t — ^A.  I  have  heard 
of  this  being  done,  but  I  do  not  personally  know  that  it  is  the  case. 

Q.  If  they  were  sold  in  large  quantities,  would  they  not  become  raliu- 
ble  to  your  fishermen  t — A.  They  can  be  cured  and  sold  when  dried. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  market  in  which  to  dispose  of  the  caplin  you  use  for 
manure,  would  they  not  assume  a  new  value  to  you  f — ^A.  Yes ;  if  the 
people  do  not  s{op  destroying  them  thus,  it  will  ruin  our  fisheries. 

Q.  Are  herring  very  abundant  on  your  coast  in  the  spring  f — A  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  are  they  not  ? — .A.  They  are 
not  worth  anything  much,  except  for  bait.  The  spring  herring  is  not  a 
good  food-fish ;  it  is  not  marketable. 

Q.  Are  they  not  cured  in  the  spring  t — A.  O,  yes }  they  are  salted 
down  in  quantities,  chiefly  for  domestic  use,  and  they  are  very  cheap. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  autumn-herring  fishery  f — A.  These  herring  are 
a  good  marketable  fish. 

Q.  What  used  to  be  done  with  the  autumn  herring  f — A.  They  were 
generally  shipped  to  Quebec  and  sold  for  home  consumption. 

Q.  In  the  pickled  state  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  herring  smoked  in  your  neighborhood  f — A.  That  class  of 
herring  is  not  generally  smoked,  but  there  is  a  small  herring  which  is 
sometimes  smoked.    Some  autumn  herring,  however,  are  smoked. 

Q.  Autumn  herring  were  never  sent  largely  to  the  States  f — A.  1  cad- 
not  say  that  they  were.    I  think  that  they  were  chiefly  sent  to  Canada. 

Q.  And  your  codfish  have  never  been  largely  sent  to  the  States  ?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  your  salmon  been  largely  sent  there  t — A.  Y^. 

Q.  If  your  American  market  for  salmon  was  cut  o%  would  it  at  all 
afi'ect  your  salmon  business  f — A.  O,  yes ;  certainly. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  serious  thing  for  your  people  t — ^A.  We  waot  a 
market,  of  course,  for  our  salmon,  and  that  would  e^ect  them  considera- 
bly, I  suppose,  unless  they  secured  another  market  for  these  fish. 

Q.  The  same  thing  would  hold  true  regarding  your  business  in  mack- 
erel!— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  you  to  have  a  market  for  your 
mackerel  and  salmon  in  the  United  States  t — A.  O,  certainly  it  is. 

Q.  Fresh  fish  are  very  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  salt  macketel  io 
the  market,  and  the  importance  of  salt  mackerel  and  other  cared  fish  is 
diminishing  more  and  more  every  year.  Is  not  this  the  ease  f — A.  That 
is  my  experience  in  my  district. 

Q.  And  owing  to  the  extensioB  of  the  railroad  system  and  the  ose  of 
ice-cars,  pickled,  salt,  and  smoked  fish  will  steadily  become  of  less  coo- 
sequence  t — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  How  long  can.  mackerel  be  kept  in  ice  so  as  to  be  sold  fresh  T — A 
I  do  not  know.  Fresh  mackerel  are  now  sent  away  to  market  in  Um%j 
not  frozen,  but  packed  in  ice.  They  are  regularly  so  sent  to  New  York, 
and  sold  there  in  good  condition. 

Q.  How  many  days  does  it  take  to  send  them  to  New  York  !— A 
Four,  I  think.    They  do  not  even  take  the  troable  to  freeze  them,  bat 
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pack  them  in  ground  ice ;  the  fish  are  packed  solid,  and  are  brought  ia 
a  fresh  condition  to  market. 

Q.  Would  the  fish  then  be  as  good  to  eat  as  if  caught  in  the  morn- 
ing!— ^A.  I  would  not  think  so,  but  still  this  is  done  regularly  now  all 
the  season. 

Q.  Mackerel,  I  believe,  peculiarly  requires  to  be  eaten  fresh  ? — ^A. 
Yes;  the  moment  tUey  are  taken  out  of  the  water  the  fish  are  placed  in 
ice-houses  along  shore,  or  in  ice  kept  in  the  boats,  and  they  are  kept  iu 
ice  until  they  reach  the  market. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Are  the  fish  not  opened  first  ? — A.  They  are  drawn,  but  not  opened, 
and  the  entrails  are  taken  out.  This  is  done  when  they  are  sent  any 
distance,  but  not  for  short  distances. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Has  not  your  personal  observation  of  the  fishery  been  principally 
confined  to  the  boat-fishery  t — A.  O,  yes;  to  boat  and  schooner  fishing. 

Q.  And  the  boats  fish  generally  within  three  miles  of  land  t — A.  O, 
no ;  our  class  of  boats  can  go  out  nearly  as  far  as  any  schooner.  They 
can  be  taken  out  to  the  Banks,  or  to  sea.  The  boat-fishermen,  however, 
generally  come  home  Saturday  nights  and  go  out  again  Monday  morn- 
ings. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  If  the  market  for  our  fresh  fish  in  the  States  was  closed,  another 
market  for  them  would  have  to  be  secured  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  neither  salmon  nor  fresh  mackerel  are  ad- 
raitted  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Washington  Treaty  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  is  patent  that  if  a  market  for  any 
article  is  closed,  an  injury  is  sustained  in  this  respect. 

Q.  And  an  injury  would  also  be  also  sustained  by  a  large  nnmber  of 
people  who  created  that  market! — A.  Certainly;  the  closing  of  the 
market  in  the  United  States  to  us,  as  far  as  our  fresh  fish  are  concerned, 
would  injure  Americans  as  much  as  our  fishermen. 

Q.  The  consumers  there  would  be  as  much  inconvenienced  as  the 
fishermen  heref — A.  Decidedly  that  would  be  the  case. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  search  for  mackerel-spawning  grounds  in  the  bay  f — 
A.  No,  never. 

Q.  If  a  common  fisherman  has  practical  experience  of  a  fact  of  which 
he  is  witness  with  his  own  eyes  every  day,  I  presume  that  it  would  re- 
<]uire  a  good  deal  of  argument  to  drive  that  out  of  his  mind  ? — A.  I 
think  so.  If  I  saw  mackerel  spawning  in  a  certain  place,  I  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  spawned  there,  and  no  man  could  shake  my 
views  on  that  point. 

Q.  If  a  scientific  gentleman  came  here  and  assured  you  from  the  most 
wonderful  sdentifio  reasons  that  tbese  fish  could  not  possibly  spawn 
there,  that  wonld  be  the  case! — ^A.  Certainly;  1  would  not  believe  him 
rather  than  my  own  eyes. 

Q.  Your  experience  respecting  the  brit  or  shrimp  is  that  it  is  not  a 
deep-water  fi«h  ! — A.  What  I  call  the  shrimp  is  a  small,  crooked  little 
fish,  which  is  generally  found  along  shore.  I  do  not  know  it  by  the  name 
of  brit ;  it  has  many  little  legs,  curls  itself  up,  and  crawls  on  its  side. 
It  is  a  great  food  for  cod  and  a  great  many  other  fish. 

Q.  Yon  desoribe  the  ordinary  shrimp. — A.  That  is  what  I  call  the 
shrimp. 
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By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  This  shrimp  is  found  in  the  sandt — A-  Yes. 

Q.  It  does  not  float  in  deep  water  f — A.  No ;  it  goes  along  the  sand. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Do  mackerel  feed  on  this  shrimp  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  nndonbtedly  an  inshore  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  brit  are  very  small  fish  with  large  eyes  t — A.  I  do  not  know 
it  by  that  name.  I  never  heard  this  name  before.  I  refer  to  a  small 
crooked  fish. 

Q.  Shrimp  are  found  in  large  numbers  on  your  coasts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  used  for  food  at  all  by  your  people  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  fishing-boats  stay  out  for  a  week  sometimes !— A. 
Yes ;  if  they  have  bait  and  fair  weather. 

Q.  These  are  cod-fishers  ? — A.  Yes,  and  also  mackerel  fishers.  The 
boats  are  built  for  the  purpose,  and  they  can  go  anywhere  in  mid-haj. 

Q,  Do  they  take  out  ice  with  them  f — A.  Yes,  and  they  draw  the  fish 
at  once.  They  draw  the  entrails  out  by  the  gills.  They  do  not  cat  the 
fish  open. 

Q.  Were  not  the  300  American  schooners  of  which  you  spoke  pretty 
large  ? — A.  Some  were  large  and  some  were  small.  None  of  those  that 
resort  to  our  coast  are  very  large. 

Q.  What  do  they  average  ? — A.  Something  between  60  and  80  tons,  I 
think.  They  are  generally  of  pretty  broad  beam  and  flat  bottomcNl  I 
have  frequently  been  on  board  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  large  fleet  of  American 
vessels  in  the  bay  in  1873  or  1874? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was 
the  case  or  not,  I  do  not  remember  of  having  seen  them ;  that  is  all. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  had  any  opportunity  for  seeing  them  daring 
those  years.    A  large  fleet  may  have  been  in  for  anght  I  know. 

Q.  It  was  not  your  business  to  see  whether  they  were  there  or  not  \ — 
A.  No ;  and  I  was  not  down  the  coast  during  the  mackerel-fishing  sea- 
sou.  1  did  not  take  notice  of  them.  They  may  have  been  there  in  large 
numbers. 

Q.  Nepisguit  Bay  is  a  bay  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  Y— 
A.  Yes ;  it  extends  from  the  headland,  Belledune  Point,  to  Mizenette 
Point. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  caplin  being  dried  and  then  used  for  bait  !— 
A.  No ;  but  I  have  known  them  to  be  dried  for  other  purposes. 

Q.  And  they  are  eaten  when  dried  as  a  kind  of  relish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  fishermen  fishing  with  dried  caplin  ? — A.  No. 

No.  51. 

Enos  Oabdneb,  overseer  of  fisheries  for  the  county  of  Yarmoath, 
and  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Tusket,  Yarmouth  County, 
N.  S.,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britaanic  Majesty, 
sworn,  and  examined. 

Question.  What  fishery  is  prosecuted  along  the  shore  of  the  Yarmouth 
Oounty  coast? ^Answer.  The  cod,  mackerel,  and  pollack  fisheries 
Some  halibut  are  also  taken  there.  All  the  mackerel  taken  near  our 
coast  are  caught  inshore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  ? — A.  Quite  close  to  it ;  firom  half  a  mile 
to  1^  miles  from  it. .  This  has  always  been  the  case,  to  my  knowledge. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  mackerel  being  taken  beyond  that  distance  from 
the  shore.    I  never  heard  of  it  being  done. 
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Q.  Are  the  cod,  balibnt,  and  hake.  &c.y  as  well,  taken  inshore  to  any 
extent  t — ^A.  They  are  canght  near  tne  shore  in  what  we  call  the  shore 
fisheiy.    They  are  taken  from  5  to  25  miles  offshore. 

Q.  Are  any  cod  or  halibat  taken  as  near  as  firom  one  to  two  miles  of 
the  coast  t — A.  I  think  so,  in  soma  parts,  bat  not  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  What  bait  is  nsed  by  the  cod-fishers  t — A.  I  think  that  they  nse  a 
great  deal  of  mackerel. 

Q.  Then  they  have  to  come  inshore  for  snch  bait  t*-A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  also  ase  herring  for  bait  1 — ^A.  They  use  herring  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  Are  these  herring  taken  inshore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Near  where  the  mackerel  are  caaght  T — ^A.  Yes.  The  herring-nets 
are  set  where  the  mackerel  are  taken. 

Q.  Do  the  caplin  visit  your  coast t — ^A.  No;  I  know  nothing  about 
them. 

Q.  Do  squid  do  so  t — A.  No. 

Q.  You  only  have  herring  and  mackerel  for  bait  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  American  vessels  come  in  largely  along  that  portion  of  the 
coast  for  bait  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  for  it  or  purchase  it  t — A.  They  chiefly  purchase  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  they  fish  for  it  at  all  there. 

Q.  Can  the  cod-fishery  be  carried  on  without  fresh  bait  t — A.  The  fish- 
ermen tell  me  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Americans  could  snccessftilly  carry  on  the 
cod-fishery  within  from  S  to  25  miles  of  your  coast,  if  they  had  not  the 
privilege  of  coming  inshore  for  baitf — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  they 
could. 

Q.  Are  the  mackerel  taken  in  boats  in  the  inshore  fishery  t — A.  92 
small  sohooners  fish  there :  very  few  of  them  go  to  the  Banks.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  are  engagea  in  the  shore  fishery. 

Q.  These  vessels  belong  to  your  county  alone  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  their  average  tonnage  f — ^A.  From  about  60  to  70  tons. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  this  fishery  t — A.  It  is 
over  400. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  on  these  schooners  f — A.  Between 
1,200  and  1,300. 

Q.  And  on  the  boats  t— A.  About  700  or  800. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  fact  that  the  mackerel  are  extremely  plenti- 
ful along  the  coast  this  year? — A.  There  will  be  a  very  large  catch  of 
mackerel  by  Yarmouth  County  fishermen  this  year.  It  will  amount  to 
about  12,000  barrels,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Are  these  fish  now  caught  f — A.  Yes.  I  suppose  that  the  catch  is 
about  over.    I  refer  to  spring  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  you  not  have  a  fall  catch  t — ^A.  Very  few  are  caught  in  the  fall. 

Q.  And  about  12,000  barrels  have  been  caught. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  fishery  overseer  1 — A.  I  acted  with  my 
predecessor,  and  I  commenced  to  perform  this  duty  in  1870. 

Q.  Have  the  fisheries  of  all  kinds  since  1870  increased  enormously  on 
your  coast  Y — A.  Yes.  The  fisheries  have  almost  trebled  in  value. 
This  has  been  the  case  since  1869;  since  the  fishery  act  came  into  force. 

Q.  This  act  was  passed  in  order  to  protect  the  fisheries  ? — A.  Yes ; 
the  river  fisheries. 

Q.  Has  this  had  the  effect  of  improving  the  coast  fisheries  t — A.  It 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that  improvement,  in  my  judgment. 
The  young  fish  were  very  largely  destroyed  in  the  rivers  before  the 
58p 
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flshery  act  came  into  force,  and  since  then  they  have  increased  very 
largely,  and  thas  afforded  bait  for  the  sea  fish. 

Q.  The  river  fisheries  have  besides  been  flatly  improved  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  abont  the  fisheries  in  the  galf  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  fishery  in  St.  Mary's  Bay  t — ^A.  Only  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  bay  is  in  my  district.  A  great  deal  of  fishing  is  done  at 
<3reen  Cove.    The  connty  line  runs  by  this  point. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  fiish  there  much  t — ^A«  Not  to  my  knowledge, 
but  I  have  heard  of  their  being  there. 

Q.  All  the  mackerel  taken  off  yonr  coast  are  canght  within  a  mile  of 
the  shore  t — A.  They  are  all  taken  close  to  the  shore— -firom  half  a  mile 
to  one  and  a  half  miles  from  it. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Do  year  people  confine  themselves  almost  entirely  to  boat-fish- 
ing t — A.  Ninety-two  schooners  are  owned  in  the  connty. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fish  t — ^A.  Most  of  them  fish  along  Uie  shore.  Some 
go  to  the  Banks ;  bnt  not  a  great  many  during  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Are  these  vessels  decked  t — A.  O,  yes.  Most  of  them  are  engaged 
in  the  cod  fishery,  but  some  few  fish  for  mackereL 

Q.  They  fish  anywhere  inside  or  outside  of  the  limits  T — A.  Yes,  and 
on  the  Banks. 

Q.  You  do  not  undertake  to  say  where  the  cod  fishery  is  mainly  car- 
ried on  f — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  Do  Americans  come  to  fish  for  mackerel  much  on  yonr  coasts  f— 
A.  No }  but  they  come  there  to  buy  mackerel  for  bait.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  come  there  to  fish. 

Q.  Then  your  coast  has  not  suffered  from  their  presence  in  the  way  of 
seining  or  the  throwing  overboard  of  offal  or  anything  of  that  sort  f— A. 
I  do  not  think  that  they  fish  much  on  our  shore ;  but  they  come  in  very 
frequently  to  buy  bait  and  carry  on  the  deep-sea  fisheries. 

No.  52. 

TUESBAT,  Sq^tember  4. 
The  Conference  met. 

William  Boss,  hon .  collector  of  customs,  Halifax,  called  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  reside  in  Halifax  t — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  a  custom-house  officer  t — ^A.  I  am  collector  of  customs  for 
this  port. 

Q.  You  were  for  a  long  period  in  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  t—- A. 
Eight  years. 

Q.  Previous  to  confederation  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  afterward  you  were  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  Dominion  of  Canada? — A.  Yes,  from  confederation  to  the  fall  of 
1874. 

Q.  You  were  also  a  member  of  the  privy  council  of  Canada  t — ^A.  I 
was. 

Q.  Minister  of  militia  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  years  ago  you  were  engaged  in  business  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  w  hat  place  Y — A.  At  St.  Ann's. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Breton  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q«  Between  Cape  North  and  Cow  Bay  f— A.  Yes.  My  knowledge  oi 
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the  fisheries  is  pretty  mach  confined  to  between  Scatarie  and  Gape 
North ;  that  is,  my  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  What  kind  of  business  did  you  do  at  St.  Ann's! — A.  A  general 
country  business  and  supplying  fishermen,  hiring  crews  for  Ashing. 

Q.  For  whom f^ A.  For  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  prosecute  the  fishery  by  vessels,  schooners  f — A.  Slightly — 
not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  By  boats,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  vessels  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  what  year  f    State  the  period A.  From  1850  to  1863. 

Q.  Did  yon  deal  at  all  with  the  American  fishermen  t — ^A.  Sometimes, 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  entering  your  harbor  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  t — A.  I  scarcely  understand  you. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  they  enter  your  harbor  t — A.  They  would  come 
in  there,  quite  a  large  number  of  them.  They  would  buy  country  pro- 
duce— butter,  potatoes,  beef,  mutton. 

Q.  You  suppl  ied  them  then  t — A.  Yes,  whatever  they  wanted. 

Q.  At  what  period  of  the  year  did  they  frequent  that  part  of  the 
island  ? — A.  Principally  in  September  and  October.  More  during  Sep- 
tember and  October  than  any  other  time. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  and  exporting  fish  t — A.  Yes, 
I  bought  fish  all  the  time. 

Q.  For  many  years! — A.  During  the  time  mentioned. 

Q.  Did  you  purchase  and  export  mackerel  t — A.  I  used  to  send  most 
mackerel  here — to  the  Halifax  market. 

Q.  You  purchased  and  caught  mackerel  on  the  coast  of  Gape  Bre- 
ton f — A.  Yes«  I  purchased  all  the  time,  and  had  my  men  engaged  in 
catching  fish  for  me. 

Q.  The  whole  of  that  period  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  whole  of  that  period,  did  the  American  mackerel  ves- 
sels enter  your  port — were  they  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  coast  t — 
A.  Yes,  certainly.    Some  years,  of  course,  more  than  others. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  time  the  mackerel  came  in — when  they 
first  appeared  in  that  part  of  the  island  f — A.  The  mackerel  came  from 
the  southward,  and  made  their  appearance  generally  not  earlier  than 
about  the  25th  of  May,  and  followed  on  till  about  the  15th  or  20th  of 
June. 

Q.  Going  north  t — A.  Yes ;  all  those  were  all  poor — ^large,  poor  mack- 
erel, full  of  spawn,  I  think  on  their  way  to  the  spawning  ground. 

Q.  What  period  afterwards  would  you  find  them;  what  time  would 
you  commence  to  fish  f — A.  As  soon  as  the  mackerel  made  their  appear- 
ance. We  would  commence  in  May.  We  would  prepare  to  fish  from 
the  25th  of  May,  but  the  best  fishing  of  the  season  would  be  from  the 
5th  to  the  20th  of  June. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  best  of  the  season  t — A.  Yes,  for  spring  mack- 
erel. 

Q.  Then,  how  late  would  the  mackerel  remain  on  your  shores  ? — A. 
Well,  we  would  keep  our  crews  engaged  for  mackerel  as  late  as,  say,  the 
lOtb  of  November. 

Q.  Then  you  would  keep  your  crews  engaged  from  May  15th  to  the 
10th  of  November !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  more  or  less,  would  yon  fish  during  the  whole  of  that  period  t — 
A.  From  the  20th  of  June  till  about  the  middle  of  July  would  be  slack, 
very  slack.    We  might  catch  a  few,  but  few. 

Q.  But  you  would  still  have  crews  engaged  ? — A.  O,  yes.  After  that 
the  mackerel  would  trim  the  shore,  and  we  would  look  for  mackerel  all 
the  time  from  that  out. 
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Q.  From  the  15th  of  Jane  they  woald  trim  the  shore  until  they  left 
the  coast  f — A.  They  went  home  in  the  fall.  They  went  to  their  winte 
qaarters,  wherever  that  is. 

Q.  Now,  at  what  period  did  the  American  fishermen  first  appear  there; 
at  what  period  were  they  in  the  habit  of  first  appearing  on  yonr  eoast  !— 
A.  The  American  fishermen  always  ased  to  oome  around  there.  They 
came  from  the  north  to  our  coast.  They  would  come  firom  the  north 
side  of  th^  island.  They  woald  come  around  Gape  North  and  follow  the 
fish. 

Q.  About  what  period  did  they  appear  t — A.  From  August  to  Septem- 
ber or  October.    There  were  more  in  September  and  October. 

Q.  Now,  to  what  extent  did  they  appear  there;  in  what  number  at 
St.  Ann's  T  From  what  you  learned  fit)m  themselves,  or  from  what  yoa 
saw,  can  you  give  us  an  idea  what  numbers  came  to  that  part  of  the 
island  T — A.  They  did  not  all  come  to  St.  Ann's. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  mean  St.  Ann's,  I  mean  that  side  of  the  island.  What 
numbers! — A.  I  could  not  say  exactly ;  perhaps  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred vessels. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  any  idea  whether  they  fished  inshore  or  oibhoreT^ 
A.  Well,  more  inshore.    They  fished  both  inshore  and  ofbhore,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  your  fish  f — A.  All  inshore. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  of  the  land  t — A.  Mostly  within  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  half  a  mile  and  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  From  one  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  yoa  woald 
catch  your  fish  f — A.  Sometimes  closer. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  fish  further  from  the  shore  than  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  t — ^A.  Because  we  would  be  going  off  the  fishing  grounds. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  the  bulk  of  the  fish,  the  largest  qoaa- 
tity  of  the  fish,  are  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  shore  1— A 
The  fish  trim  the  shore  close  in  fine  weather,  when  the  wind  is  off  the 
shore.  When  the  wind  is  on  the  shore  the  fish  are  like  a  ship,  and  they 
work  out  gradually  to  deep  water. 

Q.  Do  they  leave  the  place  altogether  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  go  anywhere  else  for  shelter  f — A.  When  it  is  rough, 
stormy  weather,  with  the  wind  on  shore,  they  work  off  and  get  into  some 
other  lea.    Then  when  the  weather  is 

Q.  When  the  wind  is  off  shore  at  your  place,  where  would  they  go 
for  shelter  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  say.  But  when  the  weather  gets  fine 
again  they  all  come  back. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  you  had  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries — schooD- 
ers,  had  you  ? — A.  I  had  a  schooner  engaged. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  undertake  to  say  whether  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  engage,  to  invest  capital  in  the  mackerel  fishery,  provided  you  were 
exdud^  from  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  t — ^A.  I  don't  think 
any  person  would  try  it  on  our  coast. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  profitable  f— A.  No ;  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Q.  Would  it  be  profitable,  I  mean,  to  send  vessels  into  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  at  all  for  mackerel,  provided  you  were  excluded  from  fish* 
ing  within  three  miles  of  the  land? — A.  I  can't  speak  of  the  Galf  of  St. 
Lawrence  from  observation ;  I  can  only  speak  of  our  own  coast. 

Q.  Well,  as  far  as  that  coast  is  concerned,  you  are  able  to  speak  of 
that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  from  the  Americans  themselves  (you  are  speak- 
ing  of  the  coast  between  Scatari  and  North  Oape)  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  the  Americans  themselves  whether  they  would 
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consider  it  worth  while  to  come  into  the  ^nlf  to  fish  anless  allowed  to  fish 
inBhoref — ^A.  They  were  always  anxioas  to  have  the  right  to  fish  within. 

Q.  Ton  know  that  from  themselves  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  yon  know  whether  they  fished  inshore  after  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  t — ^A.  I  believe  they  did. 

Q.  And  before  that,  did  they  fish  inshore f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  so  fishing  f— A.  I  think  that  always, 
when  they  found  there  was  no  person  to  look  after  them,  they  woald 
go  to  the  fishing  grounds,  and  that  would  be  close  inshore. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  were  in  the  habit  of  fishing! — A.  They 
carried  on  the  fishing  with  the  hook  on  our  coast  pretty  much  altogether. 
There  was  one  year  that  two  vessels  fished  with  nets  at  our  harbor,  but 
they  did  not  follow  that  up  often. 

Q.  When  they  were  actually  engaged  in  the  fishery,  how  were  they  in 
the  habit  of  commencing  to  fish  and  carrying  it  on  f — ^A.  Well,  they  bad 
their  bait ;  they  would  run  in  close  to  the  shore  to  smooth  water. 

Q.  Describe  ^how  close  to  the  shore. — A.  Well,  as  close  as  it  would 
be  comfortable  for  vessels  to  go. 

Q.  As  close  as  it  would  be  safe  f — A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  way  they  would 
contrive  to  raise  the  fish ;  then  they  would  throw  their  bait  overboard. 
Some  days  the  fish  would  be  abundant,  but  would  not  bite.  The  mack- 
erel is  very  peculiar.  There  may  be  one  great  day  for  the  fish,  when 
the  fishermen  will  remark  that  they  are  hungry.  The  mackerel  will 
bite  better  before  a  storm  always.  If  there  is  a  fine  day  before  a  storm 
the  mackerel  will  always  bite.  Well,  they  throw  the  bait  overboard: 
if  they  raise  the  mackerel,  a  lot  of  vessels,  then  they  drift  off  shore,  and 
the  fish  would  follow  them  and  they  would  continue  fishing.  By-and- 
bye  the  mackerel  would  appear  to  get  slack,  and  then  they  would  set 
their  sail  and  run  in  toward  the  shore. 

Q.  As  close  as  they  could  come  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  they  would  drift  off  again  in  the  same  way  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  would  continue  that  mode  t — A.  Yes ;  they  would  con- 
tinue and  would  catch  some  of  them  outside  the  limits,  as  we  would  say. 

Q.  But  the  quantity  of  fish  would  slacken  until  they  would  have  to 
run  in  again  and  go  out  the  same  way  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  practice  of  catching  fish  f — A.  That  was  the  practice 
on  oar  coast 

Q.  Well,  would  they  run  in  where  your  boats  were  fishing  t — A.  Some* 
times. 

Q.  Did  they  in  any  degree  interfei'e  with  the  fishing  f  ^A.  Our  people 
would  say  that  once  the  vessels  came  in  amongst  them  they  could  not 
catch  fish. 

Q.  Why  notf — A.  Well,  the  bait  the  Americans  had  for  fishing  was 
better,  and  they  threw  large  quantities  of  it  overboard,  and  the  fish  ap- 
peared to  be  attracted  by  it.  Our  people  fished  in  their  boats,  you  know ; 
they  would  fish  just  from  their  moorings. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  St.  Ann's ;  you  had  a  business  estab- 
lishment there,  and  resided  there,  did  you  not,  all  the  time  f — A.  From 
1847  until  1874. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  removed  from  there  f — A.  I  removed  from  there. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  carry  on  the  business  of  mackerel^fishing  until 
1874  f — A.  From  1850  to  1873. 

Q.  You  carried  it  on  until  you  moved  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  your  establishment  go  into  the  hands  of  another  person  1 — ^A. 
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Q.  Has  he  been  carrying  on  the  mackerel  fishing  sinoel — A.  Yes; 
to  some  extent. 

Q.  He  has  yonr  place  of  business,  yoar  fishing  boats  and  gear,  and 
jast  stepped  into  yonr  shoes,  as  it  were  1 — A.  Well,  I  didn't  keep  a  large 
number  of  fishing- boats,  except  snfflcient  for  my  own  ase,  but  I  sapphed 
the  whole  country  along  there  and  took  their  fish. 

Q.  He  has  been  going  on  np  to  the  present  timet — A.  Yes;  he  is 
there  now. 

Q.  I  snppose  you  were  in  frequent  communication  with  him  t— A. 
Yes ;  every  week,  nearly. 

Q.  Has  he  been  going  on  with  it  this  yearf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  any  better  this  year  f — ^A.  I  can't  say  that  it  is. 

Q*  Yon  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not  T — A.  He  took  about  a  ooaple 
of  hundred  barrels  with  the  seine  sometime  in  July. 

Q.  Well,  these  mackerel,  these  200  barrels,  were  taken  with  the  seine 
inshore,  were  they  t — A.  They  were  taken  at  Ingonish. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  such  a  mode  of  taking  them  as  by  the  purse* 
seine  by  our  fishermen  f — A.  No ;  not  with  our  fishermen,  but  they  hare 
with  us  what  they  call  a  spitler;  that  is,  where  you  take  mackerel  on 
rough  bottoms,  where  you  can't  haul  the  seine  ashore,  you  have  another 
seine  to  put  inside  to  take  the  fish  out. 

Q.  By  that  mode  do  you  take  all  the  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  throw  any  of  them  away.  Do  yon  know  anything  abont 
the  purse-seine  T— A.  I  know  only  by  report. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  from  the  Americans  themselves  T — A.  Well,  by 
what  I  understand  about  it  it  is  that  you  can  take  mackerel  with  them 
wherever  you  can  find  them,  wherever  they  show  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  injures  the  fishing-grounds  or  nott^A. 
If  the  mackerel  are  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  or  get  destroyed,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  that  would  be  considered  injurious.  The  mackerel  are  can* 
sidered  by  the  fishermen  to  be  easily  frightened.  Our  people  have  a 
prejudice  against  seining  mackerel  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Americans  consider  our  mackerel  in- 
ferior or  superior  to  what  they  take  on  their  own  coasts  T — A.  There  is 
no  mackerel  superior  to  ours  when  they  are  properly  dressed.  The  far- 
ther yon  go  north  the  better  the  fish. 

Q.  I  believe,  Mr.  Boss,  yon  were  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
time  the  Washington  Treaty  was  discussed  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  oppose  or  support  itf — A.  I  opposed  it.  One  of  the 
bright  things  in  my  political  history  is  that  I  opposed  the  Washington 
Treaty. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  it  would  be  better  for  Canada  to  preserve  her 
own  fisheries,  and  exclude  the  Americans  T — A.  My  reason  for  opposing 
the  Washington  Treaty  was  that  it  left  unsettled  the  very  thing  that  it 
should  have  settled.  It  left  undone  what  it  ought  to  have  peiformed. 
That  was  a  great  weakness  in  the  treaty.  Then  I  opposed  it  ag^in  be- 
cause I  believed  we  were  giving  away  too  much  and  receiving  too 
little. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  believe  that  now  f — A.  I  have  no  reason  to  change 
my  mind ;  that  is,  unless  yon  get  it  now. 

Q.  Now,  what  do  you  consider  the  general  opinion  of  those  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  to  be  with  regard  to  the  question  f — A.  I 
know  my  constituency  highly  approved  of  my  action  in  opposing  the 
Washington  Treaty. 
Q.  You  were  aware  of  that  T — A.  Yes ;  I  had  good  evidence  of  it. 
Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  people  in  that  section  approved  of  those 
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opinions  that  you  heldt — A.  Yes;  I  was  returned  by  acclamation  after- 
ward, at  the  next  general  election. 

Q.  I  suppose  yon  have  means  of  ascertaining,  besides,  that  that  was 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  fally  acqaainted  with  the  fisheries  f 
— A.  Well,  the  sentiment  of  our  people  is  that  the  advantages  were  too 
limited  for  what  we  were  giving  in  return.  Those  are  my  own  senti- 
ments. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  find  that  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  T — A.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  leading  men 
in  my  own  constituency. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  the  price  of  mackerel  after  the  abro- 
gation of  the  treaty— has  the  price  increased  or  fallen  off  f — A.  Some 
years  it  fell  off  to  less  than  it  was  before.  I  think  it  was  the  year  1872 
that  mackerel  was  very  low. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  average  price  after  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  duty  T — A.  Well,  we  supposed  it  was  only  our  best  mack- 
erel that  was  wanted  for  the  American  market.  For  instance,  the  poor 
fish,  a  quantity  of  that  would  be  wanted  for  the  West  Indies  trade. 
Our  fall  mackerel  would  be  wanted  by  the  Americans  because  they 
were  fat,  and  the  price  averaged  from  $11  to  $14,  according  to  the 
quality. 

Q.  Well,  since  the  Washington  Treaty  have  the  fishermen  received 
any  more,  or  less  f — A.  Not  so  much. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty  the  fishermen — I  am  not  speaking 
of  any  particular  class,  but  generally  speaking — since  the  Washington 
Treaty  yon  say  the  fishermen  have  not  received  as  much  T — A.  One  year 
during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  the  price  was  high. 

Q.  I  am  now  asking  with  regard  to  the  Washington  Treaty.  You  say 
they  have  not  receiv^  as  muchf — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  where  the  bait  is  procured  by  the  Americans 
for  the  cod-fishery  T — A.  Sometimes  they  run  into  our  harbors  for  bait. 

Q.  Did  they  get  bait  from  yon  T — A.  No.  I  never  sold  it.  You  know 
the  bait  would  not  be  caught  where  I  reside.  It  would  be  caught  about 
Ingonish  and  Cape  North. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  could  carry  on  the  fishery  successfully 
without  procuring  bait  from  our  shores  T — A.  I  think  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  cod-fishery  fresh  bait  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  often  they  would  come  in  for  it  at  the  places 
you  speak  oft — A.  Just  occasionally. 

Q.  How  many  times  during  the  season  would  they  come  in  T — A.  I 
could  not  speak  from  observation,  only  that  they  used  to  come  into  In- 
gonish, and  along  there,  to  get  bait. 

Q.  During  every  season  t — ^A.  Yes,  during  every  season  they  fished 
off  there. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  their  transshipping  or  not 
from  the  Americans  themselves  1 — A.  I  heard  from  them. 

Q.  From  themselves  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  from  what  they  were  in  the  habit  of  informing  you — 
do  you  know  whether  they  consider  it  a  valuable  privilege! — A.  It 
would  be  a  privilege  so  that  they  could  prosecute  the  fishery  to  a  better 
advantage  during  the  fishery  season. 

Q.  In  what  respect  T — A.  They  fitted  out  again  and  went  on  the  fish- 
ing-grounds without  being  compelled  to  go  home  with  the  fish. 

Q.  What  proportion  more  of  codfish  do  you  think  they  would  take  by 
having  the  privilege  of  obtaining  bait  under  the  treaty  t — A.  I  should 
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think  a  vessel  using  fresh  bait  would  catch  at  least  dosUe  the  qwuitity 
of  fish. 

Q.  You  have  confined  your  statements  chiefly  to  your  own  district  I 
don't  know  whether  yon  have  ever  learned  from  the  Americans  what 
number  of  vessels  they  had  in  the  gulf.  Can  you  speak  on  that  sub- 
ject f — A.  I  could  not  say  positively.    Perhaps  six  or  seven  hundred. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  how  many  barrels  of  mackerel  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  catching  each  trip  T— A.  I  think  from  600  to  700  barrels,  or  800 
barrels.  Of  course  that  would  be  a  successful  trip,  a  very  sneeessfol 
trip.    They  would  not  average  that. 

Q.  Well,  now  did  the  American  fishermen  ever  deal  with  any  person 
else  on  your  part  of  the  coast  except  yourself  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  I  mean  any  trader  f — A.  Up  at  Ingonidi  there  were  some  traders. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  your  place  t — ^A.  Twenty -five  miles. 

Q*  But  1  am  speaking  of  your  harbor  t — ^A.  Not  much.  They  dealt 
some  at  Sydney.    They  would  fish  there  and  get  cargoes  off  there. 

Q.  But  that  is  a  long  distance  from  you  T — A.  About  25  miles. 

Q.  The  harbor  f  I  thought  it  was  more.  Then  you  are  not  speaking 
of  those  same  vessels  that  would  deal  with  you  f  They  would  not  deaJ 
at  Sydney  t — A.  Sometimes  the  same  vessels  would  fish  from  our  coast 
right  up  to  Sydney  and  go  in  there  and  get  what  they  wanted  as  it 
suited  them. 

Q.  Was  it  usual  or  unusual  for  a  vessel  not  to  get  her  &re  of  maek* 
erel  f — A.  The  vessels  that  frequented  our  place  would  be  geuerally  on 
their  second  trip ;  sometimes  on  their  third. 

Q.  Would  they  usually — was  it  usual  or  unusual  for  vessels  not  to  get 
a  good  catch  of  mackerel  1 — A.  Sometimes  vessels  would  be  nearly 
loaded ;  at  other  times  there  would  be  perhaps  some  vessels  with  a  very 
small  catch.    The  majority  would  be  well  filled. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  mackerel  fisheries  this  year,  Mr.  Boss,  as  collector 
of  customs  in  Halifax  you  have  had  a  pretty  good  opportunity  of  obserr- 
ing  or  hearing  what  reports  are  made  of  the  state  of  the  mackerel  fish- 
ing, haven't  youT — ^A.  I  could  inform  myself  by  looking  at  our  exports. 

Q.  Well,  do  your  ships  come  in  here  and  report  the  state  of  things ! 
Ton  have  a  way  of  hearing  these  reports  f — A.  Sometimes  they  do. 

Q.  I  believe  the  other  day,  in  a  newspaper  published  here  called  the 
Chronicle,  it  was  stated  that  the  mackerel  fishermen  (I  think  this  was 
within  four  or  five  days)  came  in  and  reported  that  there  was  verjr  poor 
mackerel-fishing  in  the  bay. — A.  There  was  very  fair  mackerel-fishing  in 
the  month  of  June,  but  lately  I  think  that  the  mackerel-fishing  has  been 
slack. 

Q.  Well,  you  knew  that  fact;  perhaps  you  saw  it  in  the  newspaperT— 
A.  I  just  read  it. 

Q.  Didn't  that  correspond  with  the  information  you  had  t — A.  The 
information  I  got  from  our  own  people  was  that  there  was  plenty  of 
mackerel,  but  Uiey  didn't  bite. 

Q.  Well,  when  I  spoke  of  the  mackerel  I  did  not  refer  to  what  might 
be  in  the  ocean.— A.  I  have  peculiar  views  about  the  fish.  I  believe  the 
mackerel  are  as  abundant  as  ever  they  were. 

Q.  You  don't  think  any  of  these  causes  that  have  been  talked  of  have 
had  any  effect  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  mackerel  T — A.  It  might  be 
injurious  to  the  fishing  interests  in  some  localities. 

Q.  Bat,  on  the  whole,  the  amount  of  mackerel  that  the  vessels  can 
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get A.  I  think,  as  a  general  thing,  they  are  as  abundant  as  ever 

they  were,  fish  of  every  description. 

Q.  Bat  when  I  speak  of  vessels  ooming  in  and  reporting,  I  don't 
mean  the  number  in  the  sea,  becaase  that  they  can't  know  mnch  about, 
bat  I  refer  to  the  mackerel  that  they  catch.  The  catches  have  been 
bad,  have  they  not,  for  ^ome  weeks  pastf — A.  I  see  by  the  papers  that 
the  catches  have  been  light  lately. 

Q.  Is  not  that  according  to  year  own  observation  of  the  reports  yoa 
have  received  1  That  statement  has  not  been  contradicted  to  my  knowl- 
edge.— A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  trae  that,  either  from  want  of  mackerel — ^I  don't 
care  how  that  is — or  from  their  not  biting,  the  catches  have  been  light  1 — 
A.  The  catch  has  been  light. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  transshipment  of  American  cargoes,  there  has  not 
been  mach  of  that  done  within  the  last  few  years  in  mackerel,  has 
there  t — A.  There  was  no  transshipment  on  the  coast  that  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

Q.  Nowt— A.  No. 

Q.  What  coast  would  that  bel — A.  From  Soaterie  to  Gape  North. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  never  has  been  any  transshipment  there, 
or  that  there  is  not  now  f — A.  There  is  not  now. 

Q.  When  did  that  cease  f — A.  It  was  never  carried  on,  I  think,  to 
any  extent. 

Q.  It  was  never  carried  on  but  to  a  slight  extent,  and  has  that  ceased  T 
And  as  far  as  you  know  as  to  the  rest  of  Novia  Scotia  and  Gape  Breton, 
has  not  the  transshipment  very  much  diminished  of  late  years  f — A.  The 
transehipment,  I  think,  is  more  from  Prince  Bdward  Island  and  the 
Strait  of  Ganso. 

Q.  Well,  we  shall  have  witnesses  who  have  lived  there  to  speak  ou 
that  point.  I  mean  to  speak  of  the  coast  that  you  are  acquainted  with, 
Halifax  and  its  neighborhood,  and  that  part  of  the  Island  of  Gape  Bre- 
ton that  you  are  familiar  with.  Has  not  the  transshipment  very  much 
diminished  f — A.  I  have  said  it  was  never  done  to  a  very  great  extent 
on  the  coast  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Q.  Taking  what  you  know  through  your  official  position,  your  basi- 
ness,  or  your  personal  observation,  is  it  not  true  that  it  has  dimin- 
ished f — A.  You  know  the  vessels  that  woald  come  to  HcilifAx,  the 
American  vessels,  would  not  transship. 

Q.  Why  not  f — A.  They  are  near  home,  and  they  would  be  off  the 
fishing-grounds.  They  would  be  tstv  away  from  the  fishing-grounds. 
The  object  of  transshipping  would  be  to  get  back  next  day  and  catch 
more  mackerel.  Now,  if  they  transshipped  in  Halifax  it  would  take 
several  days  before  they  would  get  back  to  their  former  position.  It 
would  only  take  them  a  day  or  two  more  to  get  to  the  United  States  with 
the  fish. 

Q.  It  would  not  take  them  as  long  to  transship  and  go  back  as  to  go 
to  the  United  States  and  return  1 — A.  Well,  they  would  not  come  here 
except  on  their  way  home. 

Q.  So  from  some  reason  or  other  it  has  not  been  done  here  from  Hali- 
fax 1 — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  done  here. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  port  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Gape  Bseton 
where  it  exists  to  a  considerable  extent  to  your  knowledge  t — A.  The 
principal  place  where  it  would  be  earned  on — of  course  I  can  only  speak 
from  report — woald  be  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  Strait  of  Ganso. 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  the  Gommissioners  know  as  much  about  that  as  yoa 
do  yourself,  but  where  you  know  of,  it  is  not  done  1 — A.  No.   I  mentioned 
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in  my  evidence  that  the  vessels  that  freqnented  that  coast  woold  come 
in  the  months  of  Angnst  and  September  and  October.  They  eome  to 
get  fat  mackerel,  and  whatever  mackerel  they  woald  have  in  or  catch 
they  woald  then  be  on  their  way  home.  Yon  know  the  mackerel  clear 
ont  in  the  flail  of  the  year,  and  the  Americans  follow  them,  and  follow 
them  from  the  north  to  the  sonth,  till  they  lose  them  on  their  home 
coarse.  They  don't  transship,  becanse  they  are  jast  like  the  mackerel 
themselves.    They  follow  the  mackerel  and  go  home. 

Q.  Those  are  their  best  mackerel  T — A.  No  donbt  of  it  The  mackerel 
are  getting  better  and  better  from  Jaly  until  they  leave  oar  coast  They 
get  &tter  and  fatter. 

Q.  Is  there  any  better  mackerel  anywhere  than  the  makerel  caoght 
off  the  coast  of  New  England,  say  off  Cape  God,  in  November  f— A. 
Those  are  onr  Qiackerel  going  sonth.  They  find  onr  winter  ancomforta- 
ble  and  go  home. 

Q.  Don't  they  cease  to  be  Dominion  mackerel  after  going  into  oar 
waters  T — A.  I  should  think  they  would. 

Q-  Well,  now,  the  fat  ones  are  not  born  here.  They  come  up  in  the 
spring  from  the  south,  followed  by  the  Americans,  and  go  into  the  bay; 
you  get  them  about  Cape  Breton  in  October  and  the  first  part  of  Novem- 
ber ;  then  they  go  south.  Now  I  ask  you  whether  there  are  any  better 
mackerel  in  the  world  than  the  mackerel  caught  off  Cape  Cod  in  Novem- 
ber.   Your  answer  is  that  they  are  your  mackerel  T — A.  Tea. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  disposed  of  that  as  not  being  a  well-founded  claim ; 
but  irrespective  of  that  question,  are  there  any  better  mackerel  thaa 
those  that  are  caught  there  f — A.  I  believe  they  are  the  same  mackerel 
that  we  catch  about  the  latter  end  of  October  and  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber— equally  fat  and  good.  But  there  is  something  about  the  history  of 
mackerel 

Q.  Perhaps  that  will  not  be  necessary.  Do  you  say  that  fresh  bait  is 
so  much  more  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  cod  that  it  is  almost  impracti- 
cable to  fish  with  salt  bait  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  how  long  it  is  sincesalt  bait  has  been  given  up  f— 
A.  It  would  be  always  given  up  when  you  could  get  fresh  bait  to  use. 

Q.  1  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  my  question.  Do  you  know 
when  they  began  to  substitute  fresh  bait  for  salt  I — A.  I  think  there  is 
more  fresh  bait  used  of  late  years  than  formerly. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  Cape  Cod  fishermen  use  salt  bait 
altogether  on  the  Banks  still  T — A.  They  take  clams  with  them. 

Q.  What  else  f  My  question  was  this:  whether  you  did  not  know  that 
the  Cape  Cod  fishermen  still  used  salt  baitf — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  may  have  heard  it  You  know  it  from  information,  don't  you  I 
— A.  It  altogether  depends  upon  where  they  fish. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  speaking  of  the  Banks.  We  will  say  the  Grand  Banks. 
— A.  The  Americans  go  down  to  Newfoundland  in  the  winter  and  they 
use  Iresh  bait  there  in  the  winter  season. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  the  question,  whether  you  don't  know  that  they 
continue  to  use  salt  bait  1 — A.  I  say  that  depends  upon  where  they  are 
fishing. 

Q.  On  the  Grand  Banks  T — A.  If  they  fish  on  the  Grand  Banks,  I 
think  it  is  likely  they  use  a  large  quantity  of  salt  bait 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  was  the  case  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  were  times  when  there  was  no  fresh  bait  used  for  the  cod^ 
except  what  was  caught  on  the  Banks! — A.  We  always  used  fresh 
bait. 
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Q.  Who  do  yon  mean  by  "  we."  Were  yonr  people  Ashing  on  the 
Banks  T — A.  Ko;  there  was  no  necessity  for  them. 

Q.  Then  yoar  answer  is  not  an  answer  to  my  qaestion.  Now  we  have 
got  the  fact  that  yon  know  very  little  about  transshipment  of  cargoes, 
that  yon  have  heard  that  the  Cape  Ood  people,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
good  or  bad,  use  salt  bait,  and  that  formerly  salt  bait  was  nsed  almost 
altogether  for  codfish,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  nsed  by  yonr  people 
fishing  for  mackerel  and  ont  of  boats  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Now 
yon  say  that  when  yon  were  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  yon  opposed 
the  Treaty  of  Washington! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  snppose  that  treaty  gave  the  Americans  the  right  to  buy 
bait  in  yonr  ports  T — ^A.  I  snppose  it  gave  them  pretty  much  all  the 
privileges  they  enjoyed  during  the  Beclprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  answer  my  question  f  Did  you  suppose  that  that 
Treaty  of  Washington  gave  the  Americans  the  right  to  buy  bait  in 
British  American  ports  1 — A.  I  should  think  it  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  at  the  time  you  opposed  itf — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  gave  them  the  right  of  procuring  supplies  T — 
A.  Yes ;  just  the  same  as  they  did  during  reciprocity. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  gave  them  a  right  to  transship?  I  don't 
mean  merely  that  it  acknowleidged  that  right  as  existing,  but  that  they 
obtained  it  nnder  the  treaty. — A.  I  think  they  had  the  right. 

Q.  You  think  they  had  the  right  before  f — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  treaty  gave  it  to  them  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  yon  snppose  that  the  treaty  gave  it  to  them,  and  that  they 
bad  not  the  right  to  buy  bait,  transship  their  cargoes,  and  purchase  ice 
and  snppltes  T — A.  No ;  without  the  treaty  they  could  not  do  it,  but 
with  the  treaty  they  could. 

Q.  The  treaty  gave  it  to  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  at  the  time  yon  opposed  the  treaty  that  the  treaty 
made  provision  for  compensation,  in  case  any  was  due  t — A.  I  did.  I  did 
not  think  much  of  it  on  that  account. 

Q.  Well,  you  thought  yon  would  not  get  anything,  perhaps  T— A.  No^ 
but  that  what  we  would  get  would  be  very  little  compensation  for  what 
we  were  giving  away. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  there  was  a  tribunal  established  to  do  justice  on 
that  point  t — ^A.  My  argument  was  that  I  did  not  consider  that  any 
reasonable  money  compensation  would  be  equal  to  us  to  the  thorough 
protection  of  our  own  fishing  rights. 

Q.  And  the  great  advantage  the  Americans  got  from  the  treaty  of 
buying  bait,  ice,  supplies.  &c.,  all  these  put  together  tended  to  make  up 
yonr  judgment,  didn't  tneyf — ^A.  Yes.    Hooked  upon  their  right  to 
fish  on  our  grounds  as  the  really  heavy  objection  that  I  had  to  the  treaty* 

Q.  You  did  not  want  the  Americans  to  fish  on  any  of  your  fishing 
grounds  t — A.  No,  indeed. 

Q.  On  any  terms,  whatever  money  they  would  give  you  T — A.  No ;  on 
any  money  consideration. 

Q.  Then  you  differed  from  the  government  that  made  the  treaty  f — A» 
Yes. 

Q.  You  thought  the  treaty  ought  not  to  be  made,  didn't  you,  what- 
ever terms  n^  ere  come  to,  tribunal  or  no  tribunal  f — A.  I  thought  we 
should  have  received  larger  privileges  from  the  Americans  than  we  did» 

Q.  What  privileges  did  you  expect  in  return  t — A.  Well,  what  would 
be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  two  countries,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  a  general  Beclprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  afraid  the  Washington  Treaty  would  prevent  a 
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Beciprocity  Treaty :  yon  thought  the  Washington  Treaty  woold  prerent 
or  make  less  probaole  a  general  Beciprocity  Treaty,  didn't  yon !— A. 
In  1853  and  1854  onr  fisheries  were  protected,  and  then  the  Amerieani) 
came  seeking  reciprocity,  l^ow  we  gave  them  oar  fishing  rights  and 
we  gave  them  all  they  wanted.  I  considered  that  woald  make  them 
indifferent  for  reciprocity  afterwards. 

Q.  Then  yon  have  given  me  the  reasons  instead  of  answering  the 
question.  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  it.  Yon  thought  that  tbe 
Washington  Treaty,  if  adopted,  would  tend  either  to  prevent  or  delay, 
or  be  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  general  treaty,  didn't  you  1  Tiist 
was  one  of  your  objections — ^I  do  not  say  the  principal  one  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  time  yon  lived  at  St.  Ann's  you  didn't  yourself  fish  t~ 
A.  Not  personally. 

Q.  You  employed  boatmen.  Did  you  own  the  boats  t — A.  Some  of 
them ;  but  I  supplied  hundreds  of  fishermen. 

Q.  They  were  indebted  to  you,  and  you  really  owned  the  boats,  didn^ 
yon  1  They  could  not  pay  for  them  T— A.  They  always  owned  their  own 
boats. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  owned  them  ? — ^A.  O,  yes ;  those  I  for- 
Dished  with  crews. 

Q.  You  say  those  yon  employed  to  fish  caught  in  your  boats  t— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  l^ow,  during  that  time  you  were  largely  engaged  in  public  affiurs 
a  great  many  years,  were  you  noti — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  many  years  in  the  legislature  of  the  province.  Yon  were 
in  the  House  of  Gommons  of  the  Dominion  and  in  the  Privy  Council  of 
the  Dominion.  That  required  your  absenoe  from  home,  didn't  it  I— A 
Kot  during  the  fishing  season.    That  was  in  the  winter. 

Q.  But  it  required  your  absence  from  home.  Your  attention  bad  to  be 
£iven  to  public  affairs.  You  had  elections  to  look  after  t — ^A.  Very  few, 
fortunately. 

Q.  You  always  used  to  carry  them.  You  always  took  the  right  sidef— 
A.  I  was  returned  three  times  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  bj  aoclama- 
tion.    That  was  a  pretty  fair  record. 

Q.  The  majority  of  the  voters  were  heavily  indebted  to  you,  wen 
they  not  t 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  As  collector  you  can  tell  us  about  the  pilot  charges  on  American 
fishing-vessels,  can  you  not  f — A.  The  pilotage  is  under  the  department 
of  marine  and  fisheries.    There  are  commissioners. 

Q.  Don't  you  happen  to  know  about  iti — A.  All  we  have  to  do  is  see 
that  vessels  produce  their  receipt.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
collection. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  yon  charge  a  fee  in  Hali&x  on  all  the 
American  fishing- vessels  that  come  in  f — A.  That  is  a  matter  outside  of 
the  customs. 

Q.  Don't  you  see  their  receipts  T — A.  The  receipts  go  up  to  the  clear- 
ance office. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  how  it  is  f  Don't  you  know  whether  the  Ameri- 
•can  fishing  vessels  that  come  in  here  are  charged  pilot  fees  t — A*  I  think 
they  are. 

Q.  You  know  itf — A.  There  are  commissioners  of  pilotage,  and  aD 
the  vessels  that  are  by  law  subject  to  pilotage  get  their  receipts  before 
they  go  to  the  clearance  office. 
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Q.  l^ow,  do  yoQ  allow  American  fishing  vessels  to  go  out  of  this  har 
bor  without  paying  pilot  does  T — A.  I  don't  think  it.  

Q.  Ton  think  they  have  to  pay  them  t — A.  Yes.  ""^ 

Q.  Every  one,  whether  he  comes  herein  in  distress  or  not — whether  for 
shelter  from  storm  or  anything  elsef — A.  Oar  own  vessels  have  to  pay. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  yon  that,  bat  whether  the  American  fishing  vessels 
had  not  to  pay  it  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  amoant  T — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  are  at  the  head  f — A.  The  pilot  fees  are  not  collected  in  our 
office  at  all.    I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  done  anywhere  else  except  in  Halifax  t — A.  There  are  certain 
pilotage  regalations  made  and  acted  upon  wherever  they  apply. 

Q.  Is  it  the  practice  in  other  harbors,  in  any  of  them,  to  charge  fish- 
ing vessels  pilot  dues  t — A.  There  are  no  regular  pilots. 

By  Mr.  Weacherbe : 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  has  asked  you  with  regard  to  American  fishing  vessels 
Do  yon  know  of  any  pilotage  regulations  that  are  not  common  to  all 
vessels,  Ganadian  as  well  as  American  f — A.  I  do  not.    Certainly  they 
apply  to  onr  own  vessels  as  well  as  to  others. 

Q.  They  pay  nothing  more  than  our  own  payf — ^A.  Certainly  not. 
If  one  of  our  own  vessels  would  come  in  in  distress — there  was  a  steamer 
came  in  the  other  day  and  she  paid  the  same. 

Q.  Yoa  know  of  no  distinction  1 — ^A.  We  treat  the  American  vessels 
according  to  the  same  regulations  that  we  treat  our  own. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Haven't  you  taken  off  these  pilotage  charges  from  Canadain  Ash- 
ing vessels  this  year  t — ^A.  The  coasters  are  exempt. 

Q.  Haven't  you  exempted  Canadain  fishing  vessels  under  that  headf — 
A.  I  think  there  was  an  act  passed  last  session  that  exempted  them. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Smith  knows  more  than  I  do.  The  law  gives  the  com- 
missioners power  to  prepare  certain  pilotage  regulations.  These  regu- 
lations are  printed  and  are  sent  to  the  governor  in  council  to  be  ap- 
proved of.  -When  they  approve  of  them  they  become  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Q.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  done  in  the  most  regular  and  excellent 
way  possible,  but  the  result  is  that  every  American  fishing  vessel  that 
comes  in  for  shelter  in  distress  has  to  pay  pilot  dues,  and  you  take  them 
off  of  your  Canadian  fishing  vessels! — ^A.  1  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  The  number  of  American  fishing  vessels  that  come  in  here  is  very 
small  f — A.  Very  limited.  They  come  here  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  in 
the  month  of  November.  There  is  a  large  number  that  come  in  here 
on  the  way  to  Newfoundland  and  get  supplied  here. 

Q.  And  in  the  other  ports  they  frequent  there  are  no  pilots? — A.  No. 
There  are  no  pilots  in  the  fishing  ports.  The  pilotage  is  a  matter  out- 
side of  my  duties  altogether. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  the  mackerel  going  south  from  yonr  coast. 
About  what  time  did  yon  say  it  was  f — A.  From  the  20th  of  October 
ap  to  the  10th  of  November. 

Q.  They  go  south  ? — A.  They  clear  away  out  of  the  bay  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  they  stop  on  the  coast  on  their  way 
south  T — A.  I  have  always  understood  from  American  fishermen  that 
those  were  the  fat  mackerel  that  they  canght  on  their  own  coast  in  the 
month  of  November, 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  from  the  Americans  where  they  are  caaght,  inshore 
or  off  shore f — A.  I  conld  not  say  where  they  are  caaght. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  long  they  remain  1 — A.  They  are  gradoally 
passing  farther  south.    They  only  catch  them  on  the  way. 

Q.  Yon  say  the  mackerel  they  catch  in  the  latter  part  of  October  and 
in  Kovember  is  the  same  mn  of  flsh  that  yon  catch  abont  Canseaa  and 
along  there  f — A.  They  are  the  fat  mackerel  we  catch  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Yon  were  going  on  during  your  examination  to  state  the  reason 
why  the  fresh  bait  was  not  used  altogether  on  the  Grand  Bank  1 — ^A.  A 
great  many  of  the  crews  of  the  American  cod-fishing  vessels  formerly  be- 
longed to  our  place.  They  run  in  there  to  get  bait  and  see  their  friends 
at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Well,  but  I  am  asking  you  why  the  fresh  bait  is  not  used  alto- 
gether. Do  yon  know  why  it  is  so  t  Have  you  been  there  T — A.  Yes, 
I  have  been  in  Newfoundland  several  winters  in  succession. 

Q.  Carrying  on  the  fisheries  f — A.  I  had  vessels  there. 

Q.  Well,  then,  perhaps  you  are  able  to  state  whether  fresh  bait  is  used 
for  codfish  f — A.  The  American  vessels  come  down  there  and  get  their 
mackei^l  [herring]  frozen.  They  loaded  right  up.  A  certain  quantity 
of  that  mackerel — this  is,  of  course,  from  my  conversation  with  the 
American  captains — a  certain  quantity  of  that  would  be  used  by  the 
vessels  that  went  on  the  George's  fishing  in  the  winter.  The  rest  that 
would  not  be  required  would  go  to  the  market  and  be  used  for  fresh 
fish.  I  have  seen  several  American  vessels  loaded  with  hard-fnnea 
herrings. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  It  was  herring,  and  not  mackerel,  you  referred  to  a  moment  ago  f 
You  said  ^*  mackerel "f — ^A.  I  was  mistaken.    I  meant  herring  certainly. 

Witness  explains  that  his  information  about  pilotage  may  not  be  ex- 
actly correct,  as  it  is  a  branch  that  is  outside  of  his  own  department 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  You  don't  see  the  receipts  for  pilotage  fees  in  the  castom-hoase 
department  yourself,  but  some  person  controlled  by  yoa  sees  those  re- 
ceipts f — A.  He  has  a  list  of  the  vessels  that  are  required  to  pay,  and 
he  sees  that  they  have  their  receipts. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  The  quality  of  the  mackerel  depends  simply  on  the  season  of  the 
year,  not  on  the  locality  1 — A.  l^o ;  I  think  it  depends  on  the  locaUty. 
Late  in  the  season  they  are  always  fat.  The  mackerel  yon  take,  say  to- 
day, in  the  Gulf  are  fatter  and  better  than  those  you  find  even  on  the 
coast  of  1^0 va  Scotia.  The  farther  you  go  north  the  fatter  and  better 
are  the  fish.    They  get  fatter  earlier  the  farther  north  you  go. 

Q.  On  a  given  day  the  fish  farther  north  would  be  better  than  the  fish 
farther  south  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  view  of  it  T — A.  That  is  my  view  of  it,  and  I  know  it 
is  correct.  I  will  tell  you  my  reason.  Americans  come  from  the  North 
Bay  to  our  place  and  show  us  fish  they  have  caught.  It  will  be  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  before  our  fish  get  as  fat  as  those  fish  caught  a 
little  farther  north. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  That  is  the  early  part  of  the  season  ? — A.  In  the  spring  all  the 
mackerel  are  Nos.  2  and  3 ;  perhaps  you  might  catch  3,000  barrels  all 
No.  3,  and  yon  cannot  catch  Nos.  1  and  2  until  late  in  the  season,  when 
they  get  fat.    The  Americans  send  them  up  here  poor  and  they  get  fiit. 
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No.  53. 

Charles  Creed,  residing  at  Halifax,  general  broker  and  secretary 
of  the  Halifax  Chamber  of  Commerce^  called  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  Yon  are  secretary  of  the  Halifax  Chamber  of  Commerce  f — 
Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  at  anytime  engaged  in  the  fisheries! — A.  Not 
lately.    I  have  been  in  years  gone  by. 

Q.  Did  yon  fit  out  vessels  yourself! — A.  I  did  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that! — A.  18  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  fit  them  out  to  fish  !^A«  We  fitted  a  great  many 
vessels  oat  for  North  Bay  and  Bay  Chalenrs. 

Q.  Did  yon  send  the  vessels  out  for  the  porpose  of  mackerel  fishing! — 
A.  Yes ;  mackerel  fishing  generally. 

Q.  Whatwastheaveragetonuageof  the  vessels!— A.  Generally  from 
40  to  60  tons. 

Q.  About  how  many  barrels  to  the  ton  would  such  vessels  catch  ! — 
A.  We  calculate  that  small  vessels  under  50  tons  will  take  9  barrels  to 
the  ton.  :^  .?  „ 

Q.  And  how  much  for  vessels  over  50  tons! — A.  Vessels  over  50  tons 
will  generally  run  from  9^  to  10  barrels  per  ton.  It  depends  on  the 
build  of  the  vessels.  Vessels  that  are  broader  built  than  others  will 
carry  a  little  more  fish.  For  vessels  of  90  tons  we  calculate  10  barrels 
to  the  ton. 

Q.  Then  a  one  hundred  ton  vessel  would  carry  one  thousand  barrels 
if  she  got  a  full  fare  ! — A  Yes. 

Q.  The  vessels  you  fitted  out  were  for  fishing  in  Gulf  St.  Lawrence 
and  Bay  Chaleurs  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  generally  get  full  fares  ! — A.  That  depended  on  the  voy- 
age they  made.  Some  seasons  were  better  than  others,  but  our  vessels 
generally  got  full  fares. 

Q.  Where  were  the  fares  taken,  close  inshore  or  in  the  bodies  of  the 
bays  ! — A.  All  were  taken  inshore. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fish,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  in  the  bodies  of  the 
bays  ! — A.  I  don't  think  so.    I  never  understood  so. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  be  a  good  deal  surprised  if  a  person  swore 
that  the  inshore  fishery  was  good  for  nothing  and  the  deep-sea  fishery, 
outside,  was  very  valuable  indeed  ! — ^A.  I  never  heard  that. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  it  if  yon  did  hear  it! — A.  I  would  not  think  it 
possible.  It  might  be  so,  but  what  I  state  is  according  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Take  Bay  Chalenrs ;  the  fishing  all  along  the  shore  there  is  with- 
in three  miles  of  the  coast ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  mackerel,  as  a  fish,  inhabit,  as  a  rule,  the  deep  water  or  shal- 
low water  inshore  ! — ^A.  I  have  always  heard  that  mackerel  is  a  fish  that 
strikes  inshore.    When  mackerel  are  in  season  they  are  inshore. 

Q.  How  do  yon  account  for  that! — ^A.  I  think  the  fish  come  inshore 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  bait 

Q.  They  come  to  feed  ! — A.  Yes ;  and  when  they  have  got  food  they 
go  out.    They  come  in  the  spring  of  the  year  quite  poor  and  thin. 

Q.  According  to  your  idea,  they  come  to  the  inshore  ground  as  a  feed- 
ing ground  ! — A.  Yes.    In  tne  fall  they  go  away  south. 
Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  fishiugground,  except  the  Banks,  where 
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mackerel  can  be  taken  except  inshore  f — ^A.  I  never  heard  of  any.  lij 
experience  always  led  me  to  believe  that  except  on  Banks  they  coald  not 
be  caught  in  deep  water. 

Q.  The  water  is  shallow  on  the  Banks  f — ^A.  Yes :  and  there  is  feed 
there.  They  may  stay  on  the  Banks  a  little  while  when  going  in  and  a 
little  while  when  coming  out. 

Q.  In  the  spring  they  may  be  taken  when  passing  over  the  Banks, 
and  also  in  the  fall  when  passing  over  the  Banks  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  deep-sea  mackerel  fishing  T — ^A.  I  have  always 
been  led  to  believe  that. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  only  had  yonr  own  personal  experience  as  an  em- 
ployer of  schooners,  bat  yon  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with 
mackerelers  who  come  and  trade  with  yonf — ^A.  Yes;  I  know  all  the 
men  who  go  on  voyages,  and  I  generally  have  conversation  with  them 
about  fishing. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  understand  firom  any  one  that  the  inshore  fishery 
was  not  worth  anything  T — A.  I  always  understood  that  the  inshore 
fishery  was  the  most  valuable.    The  men  have  always  said  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  person  who  did  not  consider  it  so  ?— A. 
No ;  they  have  a  practice  of  luring  the  fish  out.  They  grind  their 
bait. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  how  they  allure  the  fish  out  t — A.  They  come 
in,  throw  their  bait  out,  and  get  the  fish  outside.  They  grind  their  bait 
at  Port  Hood  and  Ganso. 

Q.  If  they  had  not  the  privilege  of  coming  inshore  they  could  not 
allure  the  fish  out  f — A.  They  have  to  come  inshore  to  do  it. 

Q.  If  the  Americans  were  prohibited  from  coming  within  the  three- 
mile  limit,  could  they  successfully  carry  on  the  mackerel  fishery  in  the 
Gulf  T — A.  I  don't  think  so;  not  from  my  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Q.  Gould  they  carry  on  the  fishery  at  all  f — A.  I  don't  think  so.  From 
what  I  have  heard  from  men  having  knowledge  of  the  matter  I  should 
not  think  so. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  that  since  the  Treaty  of  Washington  the  Ameri- 
cans have  been  in  the  habit  of  transshipping  cargoes  very  much  ? — A. 
Yes ;  they  have  transshipped  right  along.  They  have  been  sending 
cargoes  along  from  Ganada  by  steamers  to  the  States. 

Q.  Is  that  a  valuable  privilege  f— A.  I  should  think  it  is,  because 
they  have  a  chance  of  any  rise  in  the  market,  and  they  can  stop  and  fish 
while  their  cargoes  are  going  forward.  If  they  have  fores  of  300  or  400 
barrels,  they  can  transship  them  and  keep  on  fishing. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  don't  wait  always  in  the  bay 
to  get  full  fares,  but  get  as  many  as  convenient,  transship  them,  and  go 
right  back  to  the  fishing  ground  f — A.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  it. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  they  do  not  make  a  point  to  get  full  fores 
before  they  transship  f — A.  I  have  heard  of  vessels  having  300  barrels 
forwarding  them.  What  their  instructions  were  I  don't  know,  but  I 
have  known  that  to  be  done. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  18  years  since  you  were  engaged  in  fishing ;  during 
these  18  years,  what  has  been  the  average  number  of  American  vessels 
in  the  Gulf  fishing  mackerel  t — A.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  about  400  vessels. 

Q.  Some  years  there  would  be  a  great  many  more,  I  suppose  t — A. 
Yes ;  I  think  there  would  be  more  some  years. 

Q.  When  you  put  the  number  at  400,  is  that  a  high  or  low  average 
A.  I  think  that  is  a  foir  average. 
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Q.  That  is  mackerelers  alone  T — A.  The  Americaii  vessels  which  come 
down. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  fishing  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  about  the 
only  business  on  which  they  come  to  the  bay. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  some  come  down  for  cod-fish  T — A.  Yes ;  some 
do,  but  only  a  few.    They  generally  go  to  the  Banks  for  their  cod  fish. 

Q.  There  are  codfish  banks  in  the  hay  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  put  the  American  mackerelers  annually  in  tlie  Gulf  at  400  as 
a  fair  average  f — A.  Yes.  From  what  1  have  heard,  talking  with  one 
and  another  on  the  subject,  I  suppose  that  is  a  fair  average. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  tonnage  of  those  vessels  1 — A.  The 
American  fishing- vessels  generally  range  from  60  to  80  tons — there  may 
be  a  few  over  that.  There  are  some  large  vessels,  but  the  average  will 
be  about  what  I  have  stated.  Of  late  years  their  vessels  are  a  little 
larger  than  they  were. 

Q.  You  have  said  they  would  take  from  9  to  9^  barrels  to  the  ton  t — 
A.  Yes;  you  would  have  to  deduct  a  little  for  American  tonnage — one- 
filth,  I  think. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  fair  catch  each  trip  for  those  vessels? — A.  I 
think  400  barrels  would  be  a  fair  average.  Sometimes  they  would  make 
three  trips. 

Q.  And  sometimes  two  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  put  400  barrels  as  a  low  average! — A.  That  is  considered 
to  be  a  fair,  moderate  average. 

Q.  Then  a  season's  catch  would  average  at  least  800  barrels  f — ^A. 
That  would  be  a  fair  average. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  about  the  matter,  both 
practical  experience  as  owner  of  vessels  and  from  dealing  with  fisher- 
men ;  is  that  your  idea  of  the  average  catch  1 — A.  That  is  my  idea  from 
conversations  I  have  had  with  fishermen,  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  conversation  with  them.  That  is  my  opinion,  based  on  what  they 
have  told  me  and  on  my  own  knowledge  of  the  business. 

Q.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Washington  the  Americans  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  transshipping  a  great  deal  t — A.  A  good  deal  of  fish  is  trans- 
shipped. 

Q.  Yon  are  aware  that  a  good  deal  of  codfish  is  caught  by  American 
fishermen  in  our  waters  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  1 — A.  Yes  ;  I  think 
on  the  Banks  there  is. 

Q.  To  what  Banks  do  you  refer ;  the  Banks  off  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  t — A.  Some  oflT  the  Banks  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  the  Banks  in  the  bay  T^-*A.  There  are  some  Banks 
in  the  Gulf  where  cod  fish  are  taken,  but  I  don't  think  the  Americans 
carry  on  that  fishing  very  extensively.  The  George's  Banks  form  their 
principal  fishing  place  for  cod. 

Q.  What  bait  do  the  Americans  use  for  that  fishery  T — A.  They  gen- 
erally try  to  get  fresh  bait,  if  possible. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  t— A.  They  use  herring  and  squid, 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  the  baiti — A.  They  come  into  Prospect  and 
get  a  great  deal  of  bait  there. 

Q.  How  far  distant  is  that  place  from  herel — A.  About  25  miles. 
They  go  in  there  for  ice  and  bait. 

Q.  Have  they  done  that  during  the  last  8  or  10  years  T — A.  They  go 
in  there  every  year  they  come  round. 

Q.  They  get  large  quantities  of  bait  there  t — A.  They  get  bait  and  ice. 
Some  were  there  the  other  day. 
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Q.  Do  they  come  iDto  Halifax  for  bait  and  ice  T — A.  They  get  very  lit- 
tle here ;  they  do  not  find  it  80  convenient  as  the  ports  ronnd  the  coast. 
They  find  if  they  come  to  a  city  they  expend  money  on  things  which 
they  could  do  without.  Besides,  they  can  keep  the  men  better  together 
if  they  do  not  come  here.  There  is  no  inducement  at  Prospect  to  take 
the  men  away  from  a  vessel. 

Q.  They  generally  go  to  the  ontports  for  bait  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  the  Americans  carry  on  that  cod-fishing  without  having  the 
privilege  of  getting  that  baitf — A.  I  should  not  think  so,  because  if 
they  could  get  it  elsewhere  they  would  not  come  here  for  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  them  or  heard  them  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject f — A.  I  have  seen  American  fishermen  fitting  themselves  out  with 
bait  and  ice. 

Q.  And  without  bait  and  ice  they  could  not  carry  on  the  cod-fishery? 
— A.  They  must  have  bait ;  they  could  not  do  anything  without  it. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  fish  for  bait  or  buy  it  T — ^A.  They  bnj 
the  bait. 

Q.  If  they  were  denied  the  privilege  of  buying  the  bait,  they  would 
either  have  to  catch  it  or  do  without  itf — A.  They  might  use  salt  bait, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  would  get  as  good  a  fare  offish. 

Q.  Is  not  salt  bait  entirely  discarded  for  the  purpose  of  cod-fishing  f— 
A.  We  do  not  use  any  salt  bait  about  here. 

Q.  Gould  fishermen  using  salt  bait  compete  with  those  using  fresh 
bait? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  Fish  will  take  fresh  bait  more  readily  than 
salt  bait.  If  they  have  Hobson's  choice,  and  are  hungry,  they  will  take 
salt  bait. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  Americans  were  prohibited  from  buying  that  fresh 
bait,  they  must  necessarily  fish  for  it,  or  do  without  it  altogether! — ^A. 
Yes ;  unless  they  can  get  it  from  their  own  coast 

Q.  They  have  not  managed  that  yet  t — A.  They  never  did  it,  that  I 
am  aware  of.  No  doubt  at  Canso  they  supply  themselves  with  bait  and 
ice. 

Q.  Before  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  salt  mackerel  sent  from  here  to 
the  United  States  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  $2  per  barcel  f — A.  I  think 
$2  was  the  amount. 

Q.  Did  the  dealers  in  fish  make  as  much  money  with  the  daty  on  fish 
as  they  do  now  with  the  duty  removed  ? — A.  Yes.  The  consamer,  of 
course,  has  to  pay  the  duty.  There  would  be  a  proportionate  price 
charged  for  the  fish. 

Q.  Who  do  you  say,  in  the  case  of  mackerel,  pays  the  duty  t — A.  It  is 
like  every  article  of  commerce  and  merchandise ;  if  a  duty  is  put  on,  the 
consumer  pays  it. 

Q.  Are  the  best  mackerel  sent  to  the  American  market  T — ^A.  Oar  best 
fish  go  to  the  American  market. 

Q.  And  the  poorer  kinds  go  to  the  West  Indies  f — A.  The  Americans 
sometimes  buy  large  No.  3.  They  are  buying  a  great  many  of  these  just 
now ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  heavy,  fat  mackerel  go  to  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

Q.  Taking  either  the  American  coast  or  our  coast,  is  not  the  supply 
of  mackerel  always  limited  T— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  If  the  Americans  imposed  a  high  duty  on  mackerel  could  they  anp- 
ply  the  demand  from  their  own  fisheries  t — A.  They  never  did  it  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

Q.  Even  when  the  fishing  there  was  tolerably  good  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  have  good  or  bad  fishing  there  now  ? 
— A.  The  latest  advices  we  have  from  the  United  States  say  that  the 
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fishing  is  bad;  that  there  has  been  a  short  catch.    The  price  of  fish  has 
gone  np  $1  per  barrel. 

Q.  For  years  back,  has  there  not  been  a  short  catch  on  the  American 
coast  f — A.  There  has  not  been  an  overcatch  of  mackerel  in  the  United 
States  for  several  years.  They  had  a  very  good  catch  last  year.  This 
year  it  has  been  a  bad  catch ;  they  say  so  themselves.  We  cannot  now 
pnrchase  fish  enongh  for  the  demand. 

Q.  You  say  whatever  dnty  they  may  impose  the  consumer  pays  it  T^ 
A.  I  jndge  that  will  follow. 

Q.  Would  yon,  as  a  practical  man,  prefer  the  Americans,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  money,  excluded  from  the  fisheries  on  our  shores,  and  let  them 
put  on  any  duty  on  our  fish  entering  the  American  market  T — A.  I  could 
hardly  give  an  opinion  on  such  a  broad  subject  as  that. 

Q.  Does  not  your  opinion  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty,  involve 
that  t — A.  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 

Q.  You  are  quite  prepared  that  they  shonld  impose  a  duty  of  $2  per 
barrel  T — A.  We  were  quite  satisfied  when  that  duty  was  on ;  we  made 
good  sales  and  obtained  good  prices.  There  was  no  complaint;  the  fish 
sold  readily.  Practically,  all  the  fish  we  send  to  the  States  is  on  order; 
very  little  goes  on  consignment.  It  does  not  do  to  ship  mackerel  or 
other  fish  on  consignment  to  the  States. 

Q.  Why  T— A.  Those  who  have  tried  it  have  always  found  it  better 
to  ship  fish  on  order  to  the  States. 

Q.  Are  our  mackerel — say  No.  1  or  No.  2 — as  good  or  better  mackerel 
than  those  obtained  off  the  American  coast  t — A.  I  think  they  are  pretty 
much  the  same.  Our  mackerel  are  a  little  beavier,  I  think.  ^  There  is  a 
little  difference  in  the  dressing  of  them.  When  American  fishermen 
dress  mackerel  they  rim  them,  which  makes  them  look  whiter.  Our 
people  do  not  do  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  rimming  them  f — A.  It  takes  the  black  off 
the  fins  and  makes  the  fish  look  whiter.  The  opinion  among  our  peo- 
ple, however,  is  that  the  fish  is  not  so  nice  when  thus  dressed. 

Q-  It  makes  the  fish  pleasant  to  the  eye  t — A.  It  makes  the  fish  look 
l>etter  and  more  marketable.  The  American  mackerel  always  bring 
more  than  our  mackerel  by  half  a  dollar  a  barrel. 

Q.  Take  codfish :  is  there  a  large  quantity  caught  inshore  along  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  t — A.  Yes,  a  great  deal  of  cod  is  caught  off  the 
shore. 

Q.  Within  one  or  two  miles  of  the  shore  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  the  herring  taken  on  this  coast  are  taken,  I  believe,  within 
that  distance  off  shore  T — A.  All  herring,  except  fail  herring,  which  go 
off  to  the  Banks. 

Q.  The  spring  and  summer  herring  are  taken  inshore  f — A.  They  are 
almost  all  taken  inshore. 

Q.  Is  halibut  taken  within  the  limits! — A.  They  do  not  catch  many 
ballbut  within  the  limits;  tbey  are  generally  taken  on  the  Banks.  Had- 
dock are  taken  on  near  Banks,  but  come  inshore  sometimes.  Pol- 
lack and  haddock  are  inshore  fish,  and  are  generally  found  about  rocks ; 
they  like  to  be  in  the  sun. 

Q.  Are  large  quantities  of  herring  taken  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia T — A.  Large  quantities. 

Q.  Is  the  supply  of  herring  practically  unlimited  1 — A.  There  is  gen- 
erally  a  very  fair  supply  of  herring  in  the  season. 

Q.  Are  mackerel  taken  along  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  t — A.  Yes ; 
mackerel  are  taken  very  close  in.    Tbe  harbor  is  full  of  them  now. 
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Q.  And  do  they  stay  here  all  the  season  t — A.  They  go  away  in  the 
fall.    Id  the  middle  of  October  they  begin  to  move  oflf. 

Q.  Along  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  I  believe,  mackerel  are  not  taken 
outside  of  two  or  three  miles  of  the  coast  f — A.  No. 

Q.  It  does  not  differ  as  regards  that  from  the  gulf  and  Bay  Chalenrs  ? 
—A.  No. 

Q.  Did  any  of  yonr  vessels  ever  fish  in  Gasp^  Bay,  or  did  they  not  go 
farther  than  Bay  Chalenrs  f — A.  Onr  vessels  generally  stopped  in  Bay 
Ghaleurs. 

Q.  Did  the  vessels  go  straight  to  Bay  Chalenrs  t — A.  Tea. 

Q.  Is  it  the  nsnal  practice  to  go  direct  to  Bay  Chalenrs  withoat  stop- 
ping at  Prince  Edward  Island  ? — A.  Some  vessels  do  and  some  do  not 
Some  fishermen  stop  abont  the  island  and  afterwards  ran  up  to  the  bay, 
bat  most  of  oar  fishermen  go  right  ap  to  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  Those  which  stay  and  fish  about  Prince  Edward  Island  form  the 
exception? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  Bay  Chalenrs  fishing  fleet  is  a  distinct  fleet !~ 
A.  Yes.  Some  men,  if  they  find  the  fish  scarce  in  the  bay,  go  to  the 
island  and  endeavor  to  get  them  there. 

Q.  They  give  the  bay  the  first  chance  t — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  How  many  years  have  yon  held  your  present  position  as  secretary 
of  the  Halifax  Chamber  of  Commerce  t — A.  I  have  been  there  five  years. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  before  that  time? — A.  I  was  at  pretty  mnch  the 
same  thing.  We  reorganized  the  chamber  abont  five  years  ago.  I  had 
been  keeping  the  Merchants'  Exchange  and  Reading  Boom. 

Q.  Your  chief  business  is  having  charge  of  the  Merchants'  Beading 
Boom  t — A.  My  chief  business  is  that  of  a  broker. 

Q.  A  broker  in  anything? — A.  In  anything.  I  buy  fish  and  send  it 
to  the  States  sometimes. 

Q.  Do  yon  deal  much  in  it  ? — A.  Not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  sort  of  fish  do  yon  buy  ? — A.  Sometimes  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  codfish  ? — A.  Very  little  cod. 

Q.  How  much  mackerel  have  you  bought  within  the  last  five  years  to 
send  to  the  States  ?  Take  first  the  present  year. — A.  I  suppose  700  or 
800  barrels  a  year  would  cover  it. 

Q.  You  went  out  of  the  fishery  business  18  years  ago  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  into  then  ? — A.  I  went  into  gold-mining. 

Q.  Had  the  fishing  business  been  successful  up  to  the  time  yoa  left 
it? — A.  Our  business  had  been  successful;  1857  was  not  a  very  anccess- 
ful  year. 

Q.  How  many  years  had  you  been  in  the  fishing  business  yourself 
before  you  left  it  to  go  into  gold-mining  ? — ^A.  Four  years. 

Q.  What  were  you  in  before  that  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  fishery  basiness  all 
my  life.  I  was  16  years  in  Newfoundland  supplying  flshermen  with 
goods.    I  was  brought  up  in  a  fishing-house. 

Q.  As  a  clerk  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  been  any  thing  more  than  a  clerk  up  to  the  time  yoa  came 
here? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  how  many  years  ago  did  you  come  here  ? — ^A.  Twenty  years 
ago. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  you  left  Newfoundland,  20  years  ago,  bad  Amer- 
ican vessels  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  there  for  bait? — A.  Not  there. 

Q.  Nor  for  ice  ? — A.  Not  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  You  never  saw  them  there  for  that  purpose? — ^A.  No. 
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Q.  Had  they  come  there  and  trafficked  for  herring  with  the  iDhabit- 
ants  t — A.  At  the  part  of  the  island  where  I  was  brought  up  nothing 
but  American  traders  came.  They  took  dried  fish.  I  was  broagbt  up 
at  Bonavista. 

Q.  They  took  dried  fish  t — A.  All  kinds  of  dried  fish  and  oil. 

Q>  That  would  carry  yon  back  to  1859  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  during  the  existence  of  the  Beciprodity  Treaty  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  before  1859  had  you  known  that  trading  business 
to  have  gone  on  there  t — A.  It  was  in  1848  I  first  went  to  serve  my 
time  at  the  business.  At  that  time,  when  I  was  a  boy,  at  that  place 
and  all  down  the  coast  the  people  expected  the  traders  to  come  every 
year. 

Q.  Did  they  buy  frozen  herring  in  those  dayst — A.  Nothing  was  known 
in  those  days  of  frozen  herring. 

Q.  But  American  traders  came  there  and  bought  the  dried  codfish 
from  the  fishermen  t — A.  Yes;  from  the  inhabitants. 

Q.  Did  they  buy  tliem  from  the  planters  or  common  fishermen  t — A. 
From  the  common  fishermen. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  firm  with  which  you  were  engaged  t — 
A.  McBride  &  Kerr,  a  Scotch  house. 

Q.  Was  that  trade  by  the  Americans  with  the  inhabitants  very  inju- 
rious to  that  firm  ? — A.  I  tell  you  we  did  not  like  it. 

Q.  It  interfered  with  the  business  of  the  house  in  which  you  were 
employed  t — A.  We  did  not  like  it.  It  was  also  injurious  to  the  fisher- 
men, because  if  we  found  they  traded  with  the  Americans  they  did  not 
get  anything  to  eat  that  winter.    That  was  all. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that  disadvantage,  they  were  glad  to  buy  from 
people,  were  they  notf — A.  It  cured  itself  in  a  few  years.  The  Ameri- 
cans went  to  Labrador. 

Q.  Finally  yon  starved  the  fishermen  down  to  it  t — A.  These  men 
were  dependent  on  us  in  winter.  They  never  came  in  with  sufficiently 
good  cargoes  to  pay  up  their  accounts.  It  was  not  starving  them  to  it, 
because  they  were  people  we  had  to  look  after.  These  firms  take  all 
the  fish  from  the  fishermen,  and  it  matters  very  little  whether  there  is 
a  debit  or  credit,  they  get  supplies  in  winter. 

Q.  They  fed  and  looked  after  them  I  suppose,  like  a  good  planter  in 
the  South  did  his  slaves  f — ^A.  They  looked  after  the  fishermen  whose 
fish  they  bought. 

Q.  Those  fishermen  are  still  poor  and  dependent  t — A.  Some,  the 
more  industrious  and  careful,  get  above  that  position ;  but  as  a  class 
they  are  pretty  poor  and  dependent.  They  were  afraid  to  trade  with 
Americans,  because  the  firms  could  starve  them  out  if  they  did  it;  that 
is,  they  would  not  give  them  supplies.  After  we  had  supplied  them 
with  outfit  and  goods,  they  would  sometimes,  under  cover  of  night, 
take  their  fish  away. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  did  the  Americans  comet— A.  About  the 
beginning  of  August. 

Q.  At  that  time  were  the  fishermen  in  debtt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  were  in  debt  through  the  winter  T — A.  We  had  always 
to  carry  a  large  amount. 

Q.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  since  trade  with  the  Americans 
had  increased  largely  the  fishermen  of  Newfoundland  have  grown  bet- 
ter offf — A.  I  was  this  year  at  the  place  I  have  spoken  of;  I  had  not 
been  there  for  18  or  19  years.  I  found  the  people  were  in  very  much 
better  circumstances. 
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Q.  Did  they  have  a  frozen-herring  trade  there  t — ^A.  No ;  that  was  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

Q.  After  yon  left  Newfoundland,  yoa  were  foar  years  in  the  fishing- 
basinef^s  here  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Daring  those  fonr  years  how  many  fishing- vessels  did  your  firm 
fit  oat  each. year f — A.  For  all  places  we  fitted  oat,  I  think,  aboat  150 
or  200  vessels  ti  year ;  that  is,  snpplied  them. 

Q.  Then  did  yoa  not  fit  oat  the  vessels  as  owners  t — A.  No ;  we  were 
merchants  and  sapplied  fishermen. 

Q.  Were  some  of  those  vessels  American  t — A.  They  were  all  oar  own 
vessels. 

Q.  In  the  estimate  yoa  made  of  the  namber  of  American  fishing  ves- 
sels in  the  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  what  years  did  yoa  refer  t-^A  I 
referred  to  the  last  three  or  foar  years. 

Q.  What  had  been  year  means  of  knowing  whether  daring  those  three 
or  foar  years  there  had  been  400  American  mackerelers  annnally  in  the 
galf  t — ^A.  I  have  had  conversation  with  people  from  Canso  and  down 
that  way,  and  obtained  their  ideas  as  to  how  many  had  passed  throogh. 

Q.  We  will  take  the  last  year,  1876,  what  is  yoar  estimate  for  that 
year? — A.  I  don't  think  ander  300  vessels  last  year. 

Q.  In  1875,  how  many  f — A.  Pretty  much  the  same. 

Q.  In  1874 1 — ^A.  I  think  there  were  more  vessels  in  1874  than  in  1875, 
or  1876. 

Q.  Yon  think,  in  1875  and  1876  there  were  400  American  mackerders  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence f — ^A.  Yes,  of  vessels^  I  mean  American  ves- 
sels, all  told.  I  have  gathered  my  information  from  the  people  down 
there. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Thomson  nnderstood  yoa  to  say  there  were  400  American 
mackerelers  in  the  galf  each  of  those  years,  that  is  a  mistake  t — ^A.  I 
mean  400  American  vessels  of  all  descriptions.  The  balk,  of  coarse, 
were  mackerel  vessels. 

Q.  How  mach  transshipping  of  fish  cargoes  have  yoa  known  aboat 
yourself? — A.  The  way  I  come  to  know  aboat  that  is  by  the  steamers 
going  from  here  to  Boston.  They  call  in  at  Port  Hawkesbary  and  take 
fish  there.  All  the  fish  coming  there  is  American  fish  passing  tbroagh 
to  the  States. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  occasion  yon  personally  were  aware  of  Ameri- 
can fishing  vessels  transshipping  their  cargoes  t — A.  I  nnderstand  they 
do  it  this  year.    It  came  ander  my  notice. 

Q.  Do  yoa  anderstand  they  did  it  as  mach  last  year  as  in  previoas 
years! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  yon  don't  regard  the  mackerel  fishery  as  having  fallen  off  in 
the  galf  t — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  has  fallen  ofl;  very  mach  daring  the  last 
two  years. 

Q.  Has  it  within  the  last  five  or  six  years? — A.  There  was  one  year, 
aboat  three  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  short  catch. 

Q.  Yoa  have  never  heard  of  a  short  catch  since  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Yoar  opinion  is,  that  daring  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  mack- 
erel fishery  done  by  Amerioaos  in  the  galf  has  been  as  prosperous  as  it 
nsed  to  be,  and  aboat  as  much  fish  has  been  caaght  t — ^A.  Pretty  mach 
aboat  the  same. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  American  vessels,  for  the  last  foar  or  five  years, 
have  averaged  a  catch  of  800  barrels  a  season  t — A.  I  think  they  have 
on  an  average. 

Q.  Yoa  think  an  average  catch  of  800  barrels  to  400  vessels  t — A  I 
think  so.    From  all  I  can  gather  I  shoald  think  so. 
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Q.  Have  joa  had  aay  great  opportanity  or  made  it  your  business  to 
ascertain  the  facts  in  that  matter  t — A.  I  have  asked  one  and  another 
and  people  engaged  in  the  trade  down  that  way. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  result  T — A.  That  is  the  result. 

Q.  About  bait  for  codfish;  did  yon,  when  in  Newfoundland,  know 
anything  about  American  cod-fishing  on  the  Banks  t — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  yon  happen  to  know  about  that  t — A.  That  was  when  I 
came  to  live  at  St.  John's. 

Q.  When  was  that  t— A.  About  1850, 1  think. 

Q.  When  yon  were  in  St.  John's  did  American  cod-fishermen  use  fresh 
bait  on  the  Banks  f — A.  Tliey  generally  went  down  to  the  Bay  of  Islands 
and  got  their  bait. 

Q.  Where  is  thatt — A.  On  the  northwest  side  of  the  island. 

Q.  In  1850  they  went  there  t — A.  They  used  to  go  there  and  get  her- 
ring bait. 

Q.  Frozen  herring  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didthey,atthattime,  get  squid  or  any  other  fresh  bait? — A.  TUey 
used  to  go  a  little  further  up,  nearer  St.  Pierre,  for  squid. 

Q.  Off  the  island  of  St.  Pierre  f— A.  Off  tbe  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
and  the  fishermen  there  sold  them  squid. 

Q.  They  began  that  business  so  long  ago  as  1850  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Americans  bought  herring  also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  come  to  Halifax  ?— A.  About  1856. 

Q.  Was  this  trade  in  buying  herring  and  bait  going  on  from  1850  to 
1856  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  Did  you  know  about  the  practice  of  American  cod-fishermen  ? 
Were  you  aware  that  they  used  salt  clams  very  largely  ? — A.  I  knew 
they  used  salt  clams  when  they  could  not  get  anything  else. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  some  American  cod*fishermen  never  used 
anything  but  salt  bait — take  those  from  Provincetown  for  instance? — 
A.  I  knew  those  from  Provincetown  used  salt  bait,  but  I  thought  it 
was  only  when  they  could  not  get  fresh. 

Q.  You  never  knew  that  the  cod-fishermen  from  Provincetown  and 
Beverly  never  used  fresh  bait  but  always  salt  ? — A.  I  understood  that 
when  they  could  not  get  fresh  bait  they  used  salt  bait.  I  did  not  under- 
stand they  depended  solely  on  salt  bait. 

Q.  You  were  in  business  a  little  while  under  the  Beciprocity  Treaty? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  not  been  since  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  yon  know  the  condition  of  things  in  the  interval  between  the 
Beciprocity  Treaty  and  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  do  you  ?— •  A.  I  was 
only  a  short  time  in  Halifax  under  the  Beciprocity  Treaty,  and  it  made 
very  little  difference  in  Newfoundland.    I  came  here  in  1856. 

Q.  You  know  about  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  from  1856  to  1860  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  were  living  here  then  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  when  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  passed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  imposition  of  the  duty  after  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was 
liked  very  much  by  your  people;  they  found  it  a  very  good  thing,  and 
it  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  fishing  interest? — A.  I  don't 
think  it  injured  them  any. 

Q.  Which  are  the  chief  fish-houses  in  Halifax  ? — A.  Beuben  I.  Hart, 
Allan  H.  Crowe,  Bobert  Boak  &  Sons,  James  Butler  &  Go.,  John  Tay- 
lor &  Co.,  Bremner  &  Hart,  James  F.  Phelan  &  Co.,  Q-eorge  P.  Black, 
F.  D.  Corbett  &  Co.,  J  Taylor  Wood,  M.  C.  Morgan. 
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Q.  Does  Mr.  Morgan  do  a  pretty  large  basinesst — A.  He  bnjs  a 
great  deal  here. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  leading  house  t — A.  I  don't  know  abont  its  bein^  one 
of  the  leading  honses.  There  are  also  A.  G.  Jones  &  Co.,  Levi  Hart, 
W.  E.  Boak,  Lawson,  Harrington  &  Co.,  Daniel  Oronan,  West  &  Bor- 
don,  J.  T.  &  A.  W.  West,  John  Taylor  &  Co. 

Q.  Is  there  a  man  named  Glazebrook  f — A.  He  is  only  a  vendor  of 
fish,  who  bnys  from  the  fishermen  and  sells  in  the  market. 

Q.  Who  is  William  Hayst — A.  Another  of  these  men. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Beazley  f — A.  A  fish  merchant  who  sells  in  the  city,  and 
bnys  salmon  in  the  spring  and  sends  it  to  the  States. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  it  is  yonr  opinion  that  all  the  mackerel, 
so  far  as  you  know,  are  caught  inshore,  except  occasionally  f — A.  Yea, 
that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  abont  Bank  Bradley  t — A.  No,  I  don't 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  is  f — A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  there  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  catch  fish  there  t — ^A.  They  take  them 
inshore — all  inshore. 

Q.  And  in  regard  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  yon  think  the  Ameri- 
cans never  catch  mackerel  in  the  body  of  the  gulf  t — ^A.  No,  that  wonld 
be  impossible  I  think. 

Q.  When  yon  speak  of  the  bay  to  what  do  yon  refer  t^ A.  I  have  refer- 
ence to  Bay  Ghaleurs,  and  abont  Ga8p6  and  Shippegan. 

Q.  Where  do  they  catch  mackerel  at  Gasp^  f — A.  They  do  not  catch 
much  mackerel  at  Gasp^.  They  generally  catch  cod  there.  The  mack- 
erel is  principally  caught  ofi'  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  Prince  Edward  Island  t — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  length  of  the  north  coast  within  50  or  100  miles! 
— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  fishing  voyage  yourself  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  use  of  seines  for  catching  mack- 
erel f — A.  No,  I  never  used  them. 

Q.  Personally  you  never  used  a  hand-line  except  for  amusement  f — A 
No,  except  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  seine  fishing  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether,  when  seines  are  used,  vast  quantities  are 
taken  f — A.  They  catch  mackerel  with  seines  at  Prospect 

Q.  Where  is  Prospect  ? — A.  25  miles  from  here,  westward. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  seining  for  mackerel  is  chiefly  done  inshore  t — A. 
It  must  be  done  inshore  or  pretty  near  the  shore.  All  that  is  done  about 
here  is  inshore. 

Q.  Why  must  it  be  done  inshore  f — A.  They  generally  shoot  them 
abont  the  coves. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  purse  seines  t — A.  I  don't  know  anything  of  pnrse 
seines.    I  have  only  heard  of  them. 

Q.  Your  personal  information,  then,  is  all  eighteen  years  old  t — A.  I 
have  always  been  in  communication  with  fishermen. 

Q.  There  is  here  no  merchants'  exchange,  except  as  the  name  of 
reading-room f — A.  There  is  a  stated  exchange;  they  meet  there  every 
day. 

Q.  It  is  a  private  reading-room,  with  subscribers  t — A.  They  meet  at 
a  stated  hour  every  day — twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  they  began  to  meet  regularly  at  noon  f — A 
They  made  another  commencement  this  week. 
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Q.  It  is  rather  a  lingering  afifair;  it  has  not  been  what  yon  call  a 
really  prosperous  institntion  t — A.  The  people  don't  happen  to  go  into 
it  very  well.  They  meet  at  the  insurance  offices  and  the  banks,  and  they 
don'r  fall  into  the  thing  very  well. 

Q.  Then,  although  you  are  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
that  is  not  a  very  large  portion  of  your  business  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Tou  would  not  make  much  of  a  living  out  of  the  office  t — A.  No. 
If  it  pays  expenses  that  is  all  I  care  about. 

No.  54. 

John  Dillon,  fish  merchant,  and  formerly  fisherman,  residing  at 
Steep  Creek,  Strait  of  Canso,  Guysborough  County,  Nova  Scotia,  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ok- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  were  formerly  a  resident  at  Whitehead,  I  believe  f — 
Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  father  kept  the  light-house  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  jears,  do  you  recollect  f — A.  The  light-house  was 
bnilt  in  1857, 1  think.  My  father  took  charge  of  it  and  kept  it  until  his 
death,  nine  years  ago,  when  my  brother  took  charge,  and  has  it  yet. 

Q.  When  did  you  remove  from  there  f — A.  It  will  oe  two  years  in  De- 
cember next. 

Q.  You  have  been  doing  a  small  busines  in  theStrait  of  Canso  since  f — 
A.»  X  es. 

Q.  And  yon  happen  to  be  now  in  Halifax  getting  supplies  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Maguire  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  here  and  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  }0VL  ste  him  before  he  came  upf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  at  his  place  after  he  returned  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  some  American  fishing  vessels  in  the  strait  before  you 
came  np  here  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  vessels  that  had  gone  home  and  come  back  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  ? — A.  There  were  three  I  am  sure 
of  which  had  come  back.    I  only  know  the  name  of  one. 

Q.  Did  yon  converse  with  the  people  on  board  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  gone  home  with  full  fares  t — A.  Yes,  I  understood  from 
them  they  had  had  full  fares. 

Q.  They  returned  and  are  out  in  the  bay  fishing  for  the  second  trip  f — 
A.  Yes.  There  is  one  at  Maguire's  wharf,  which  returned  after  he  was 
here  to  give  evidence.    The  schooner  is  called  Eastern  Queen. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Maguire  find  that  vessel  there  when  he  went  home? — A. 
I  think  two  or  three  days  afterwards. 

Q.  A  day  or  two  after  he  returned  home  he  found  this  vessel  ou  its 
way  back  to  the  States ;  to  what  port  did  she  go  f — A.  To  Gloucester. 

Q.  This  was  the  Eastern  Queen  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  had  they  been  in  the  bay? — A.  About  a  week,  I  think. 

Q.  These  three  vessels,  to  your  own  knowledge,  have  gone  home  this 
season  with  full  fares,  and  come  back  to  fish  here  again  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  from  them  how  the  fisheries  were  on  their  own  coast 
this  year  f — A.  I  understood  that  fish  were  pretty  scarce  on  their  own 
coast,  thus  causing  them  to  come  down  here  to  the  bay. 

Q.  You  have  no  wharf  of  your  own,  and  you  do  not  trade  with  the 
Americans  yourself  f — A.  No, 
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Q.  Yoa  simply  trade  with  the  country  people  t — A.  Yes ;  that  is  alU 
Formerly,  at  Whitehead,  I  traded  with  aud  famished  bait  aad  ioe  to 
American  vessels. 

Q.  Were  they  codfishing  vessels  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  yoa  fishing  there  t— -A.  I  fished  one  season. 

Q.  Was  that  in  1867  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  yon  on  a  large  or  small  vessel  t — A.  I  was  on  a  small  one. 

Q.  Was  she  an  American  vessel  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  yon  mackerel  fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  any  man-of-war  being  on  the  coast 
at  that  timet— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  vessel  after  yon  at  all  f — A.  Well,  these  vessels  were  not 
after  us  exactly. 

Q.  Were  they  after  vessels  which  violated  the  treaty  t — A.  I  snppose 
that  was  what  they  were  for. 

Q.  Was  your  captain  at  all  anxious  in  this  regard  t^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  outof  the  way  of  those  vessels? — A.  We  used  to  keep 
on  the  lookont  for  them. 

Q.  Why  t — A.  In  order  to  save  our  vessel  and  what  was  in  her. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  this  American  vessel  t — A.  The  Swan. 

Q.  What  was  the  captain's  name? — A.  Rich. 

Q.  Yon  kept  on  the  lookout  for  that  man-of-war  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  distinguish  her  f — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  could  my- 
self exactly  state  how  this  was  done. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  were  not  on  the  lookont  for  her  f — A.  No,  I  was  not 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  on  board  of  your  vessel  that  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish her  t — A.  The  captain  and  some  three  or  four  others. 

Q.  Did  the  captain  know  what  vessel  the  steamer  wast — A.  He  knew 
that  she  was  a  man-of-war. 

Q.  And  yon  say  that  he  kept  out  of  her  way  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  he  do  so  f— A.  For  fear  of  being  taken  if  he  was  found 
fishing  inside  of  the  limits. 

Q.  Were  yon  working  on  shares  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  also  not  afraid  of  the  vessel  being  taken  f — A.  I  was, 
certaiuly ;  but  I  had  nothing  to  be  afraid  for,  save  only  my  time.  The 
captain  owned  part  of  the  vessel,  and  I  suppose  that  this  made  him 
more  anxious  than  the  rest  of  the  crew  about  the  vessel. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  your  fish  f — A.  0£f  Port  Hood  and  Har- 
garee. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  t — A.  Some  days  we  fished  within  one  mile 
of  the  shore. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  catch  all  your  fish  out  in  deep  water,  beyond  the 
limits,  and  then  you  would  not  have  been  afraid  of  any  vessel  f — A.  We 
could  not  get  any  fish  out  there. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  of  the  shore  did  yon  catch  your  fish  t — ^A. 
We  caught  the  heft  of  them  not  farther  off  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  shore. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  secure  the  balance  f — A.  Some  of  them  we  got 
farther  out. 

Q.  Were  you  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  steamer  mentioned,  from 
the  time  yon  went  out  to  fish  until  you  obtained  your  fare  t — A.  We 
were. 

Q.  During  the  whole  time  this  was  the  caset — A.  Yes;  while  we 
were  fishing  inshore. 

Q.  Did  you  from  time  to  time  get  reports  respecting  the  position  of 
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ibis  steamer  f — A.  We  nsed  to  DDderstand  that  she  was  most  of  the 
time  about  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Yon  nsed  to  find  that  ont  from  other  vessels t — A.  Yes;  there 
were  other  vessels  which  fished  inshore  as  well  as  our  own.  We  were 
not  the  only  ones  who  did  so. 

Q.  To  what  nationality  did  these  other  vessels  belong  f — A.  They 
were  principally  American  vessels. 

Q.  Schooners  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  fish  in  the  same  place  where  yon  did f — A.  A  great  many 
of  them  did  so. 

Q.  Were  they  on  the  lookout  like  yoarselves  f — A.  I  should  think  so; 
they  had  the  same  cause  to  do  so. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  the  most  of  their  fish  t — ^A.  Inshore,  the  same 
as  we  did. 

Q.  This  was  the  only  year  when  you  were  ont  fishing f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  on  an  American  vessel|  and  only  out  for  one  trip  t — 
A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  this  vessel  f — A.  About  40  tons,  I  think ;  I 
cannot  speak  positively  on  this  point. 

Q.  Were  you  born  at  Whitehead,  and  did  you  liye  there  until  you 
went  to  the  Strait  of  Oanso  f — ^A.  I  was  not  born,  but  I  lived  there. 

Q.  Did  you  live  there  from  an  early  period  in  your  lifef — A.  Yes;  I 
was  pretty  young  when  I  went  there  in  1857. 

Q.  And  you  lived  there  until  you  went  to  the  Strait  of  Ganso  f — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  to  that  place  f — A.  The  town  of  Ouys- 
borough. 

Q.  And  as  far  back  as  you  can  recollect,  from  the  time  when  you  went 
to  Whitehead,  did  you  see  these  American  vessels  passing  f — A.  Yes ; 
I  have  so  seen  them  during  the  whole  time  that  I  lived  there  and  ever 
since  I  can  remember. 

Q.  In  what  numbers  did  they  pass  f — A.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  seen 
as  many  as  200  sail,  at  least,  passing  during  one  day ;  but,  of  course, 
this  was  not  very  often. 

Q.  These  vessels  were  passing  your  coast? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  you  constantly  see  them  passing  during  the  fishing 
season t — A.  Yes;  but  not  always  in  the  number  I  stated. 

Q.  Would  you  see  them  when  they  first  came  on  the  shore,  coming  up 
towards  the  strait  t — A.  We  would  constantly  see  them,  whether  they 
were  coming  up  or  going  down. 

Q.  And  you  recollect  having  seen  200  American  vessels  passing  in  one 
dayt— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  would  you  know  that  they  were  American  vessels  T — A.  We 
could  always  tell  very  easily  by  the  appearance  of  the  vessels  whether 
they  were  Americans  or  coasters ;  we  could  do  so  by  the  look  of  the  vessels 
and  their  sails.  American  vessels  are  of  a  very  diflferent  build  from  our 
coasters. 

Q.  Down  to  what  period  were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them  pass 
there? — A.  Tbey  would  come  on  the  coast  about  the  last  of  March,  and 
then  we  would  constantly  see  them  passing  until  November — along  about 
the  20th  of  that  month. 

Q.  Were  yon  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  persons  who 
were  on  board  of  these  vessels  t — A.  At  Whitehead  t   Yes. 

Q.  And  constantly  t — A.  Yes. 

Q«  Did  you  ever  see  any  American  vessels  anchored  in  any  of  our 
harbors  T— A.  I  did  at  Port  Hood,  the  year  I  was  there. 
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Q.  How  maoy  did  yoa  see  ? — A.  We  jadged  that  there  were  300  in 
the  fleet  which  was  at  that  place. 

Q.  Was  that  considered  to  be  the  whole  of  the  American  fleet  then  in 
the  bay  I — A.  No. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  this  fleet  was  it  ? — A.  It  would  not  be  one-half 
of  it.  There  would  be  a  lot  of  them  up  at  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Was  this  the  opinion  of  the  Americans  themselves  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  would  be  a  fair  average  per  trip  for  their 
catch  ? — A.  This  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  vessels  and  the  number 
of  the  men  on  board. 

Q.  Would  they  usually  take  full  fares,  or  was  this  unusual  t — A.  They 
usually  obtained  full  fares. 

Q.  Each  trip  I— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  a  season  have  you  known  them  to  make  f— A. 
Four  is  the  greatest  number  I  have  known. 

Q.  Where  would  they  take  the  mackerel  which  they  caught  f— A. 
They  generally  send  two  trips  home,  and  go  home  with  a  trip  themselves 
in  the  fall,  when  through  fishing. 

Q.  How  many  would  they  take  home  when  they  made  four  trips  T — 
A.  I  think  that  one  vessel  which  made  four  trips  took  two  of  them 
home. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  f — A.  I  do  not  exactly  know  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  anything  about  her  f — ^A.  I  know  of  her  through 
hearing  of  her  in  the  Strait  of  Canso. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  vessel  yourself  I — A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  you  learn  anything  about  herf — A.  I  did  so  from  men 
who  had  been  on  board  of  her. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  this  t — A.  I  think  that  it  was  in  1868,  or  along 
about  there. 

Q.  And  the  American  vessels  which  came  to  fish  in  our  waters  usually 
filled  up  every  trip  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  an  unusual  circumstance,  when  this  was  not  the  case  f— 
A.  Yes ;  in  those  years. 

Q.  How  many  trips  a  season  would  the  msyority  of  the  American 
vessels  make  t — A.  About  three. 

Q.  How  many  trips  would  they  carry  home  themselves  f — A.  I  think 
none  save  the  last  trip  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  as  many  American  fishing-vessels  on  the  coast  re- 
cently as  formerly  t — A.  I  think  that  there  are  as  many  as  used  to  be 
the  case  on  our  coast  this  year. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  case  previous  to  this  year  T — A.  During  the 
last  two  years  there  were  not  so  many  as  there  are  this  year. 

Q.  Have  the  American  fishermen  told  you  that  their  own  fisheries 
were  not  good  this  year  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  business  before  you  went  to 
the  Strait  of  Canso  t — A.  Yes;  at  Whitehead. 

Q.  For  about  how  many  years  did  you  do  business  there  t — A.  About 
five.    I  kept  men  fishing  besides. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  American  fishermen  at  that  time ! 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  bought  bait  and  ice  from  you  t — A.  The  Americans. 

Q.  American  cod-fishers  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  during  the  season  would  they  come  in  from  their  fish- 
ing grounds  for  baitt — A.  On  their  way  down  from  Gloucester,  quite  a 
number  of  them  called  in  there ;  they  obtained  more  of  bait  than  of 
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ice;  some  woald  reqaire  ice  wben  coming  from  home,  and  others  wonld 
not ;  bnt  all  would  then  want  bait. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  on  the  fishing  grounds  before  they  came 
back  to  refit  t — A.  Some  ten  days. 

Q.  And  wonld  they  then  return  to  the  grounds  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  tliey  come  in  again  after  about  the  same  length  of  time  as 
you  have  mentioned  had  elapsed  f — A.  Tes;  they  did  so  until  they  had 
obtained  their  trip. 

Q.  What  would  they  do  with  their  fares  f — A.  These  they  took  home. 

Q.  Where  would  they  go  when  they  took  their  fares  home  f — ^A.  To 
Oloucester,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Would  they  come  back  again  to  the  fishing  grounds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  the  number  of  trips,  I  understood  that  yoa 
referred  to  mackerel-lishing  vessels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  fishing  for  cod  they  would  return  to  the  grounds  ? — A. 
Yes;  unless  cod-fishing  vessels  were  preserving  their  fish  fresh  in  ice, 
they  would  not  make  four  trips  during  the  summer  season.  Tbese  ves- 
sels are  generally  large,  and  they  come  up  to  remain  a  couple  of  months 
or  80  at  a  time. 

Q.  How  many  trips  would  they  make  for  cod  ? — A.  Usually  about 
three. 

Q.  And  how  often  each  trip  did  they  comp  in  for  bait  t— A.  Some  ves- 
sels may  so  come  in  from  six  to  eight  times  during- a  trip. 

Q.  For  bait  and  ice  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  would  not  come  in  that  way  often  ? — A.  No ;  some  would 
not  come  in  more  than  3  or  4  times. 

Q.  A  trip? — A.  Yes;  some  vessels  fish  between  Sable  Island  and 
Whitehead,  and  they  come  in  frequently  for  bait  and  ice. 

Q.  Tbese  vessels  are  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  place  ? — A.  Yes ; 
between  Sable  Island  and  Whitehead  lies  what  is  called  the  Middle 
Ground. 

Q.  Abont  how  many  cod-ashing  vessels  would  procure  bait  and  ice  at 
Whitehead  alone? — A.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  from  the  time  when  they 
came  on  the  coast  in  the  spring,  until,  say,  the  20th  of  November,  or  the 
middle  of  November,  but  there  were  from  3  to  20  vessels  in  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Q.  You  refer  to  cod>fishers  alone  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  also  the  case  at  the  place  where  you  are  now,  at  Maguire's 
wharf?  Do  cod-fishers  resort  there  ? — A.  Yes,  but  not  for  bait.  This 
is  a  place  where  bait  is  not  taken. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  do  they  come  there  ? — A.  For  other  supplies. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  place  where  they  obtain  bait? — 
A.  Yes ;  they  get  it  at  Canso,  Little  Canso,  and  St.  Peter's. 

Q.  Do  American  vessels  so  come  in  there  in  as  large  numbers  as  at 
Whitehead  ? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  consider  it  necessary,  in  order  to  make  success- 
ful fishing  voyages,  to  come  inshore  for  mackerel? — A.  Yes.  I  know 
that  the  captains  who  got  bait  at  Whitehead  were  very  uneasy  while 
their  vessels  were  laying  there,  for  fear  that  the  cutters  would  fall  in 
with  them. 

Q.  During  the  period  you  so  supplied  them,  the  captains  were  very 
uneasy  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  am  positive  about  that. 

Q.  Why  was  this  the  case  ? — A.  They  feared  lest  the  cutters  would 
come  in  and  seize  their  vessels. 

Q.  And  still  they  ran  the  risk  ?— A.  Some  did  so,  and  some  laid  to  off 
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the  coast,  sending  dories  in  among  the  fishing  boats,  and  baying  bait 
from  the  fishermen. 

Q.  Was  it  their  practice  to  purchase  or  catch  bait  at  that  place  f — A. 
Some  of  them  set  nets  and  caught  bait }  bat  as  a  general  thing  they  did 
not  do  so. 

Q.  Of  what  period  are  yon  now  speaking  t— A.  I  am  referring  to  the 
last  SIX  or  seven  years. 

Q.  Of  what  vessels  were  the  Americans  afraid  when  they  were  obtain- 
ing bait ! — A.  They  were  chiefly  afraid  of  Captain  Tory. 

Q.  What  revenue  cutter  did  he  command  T — A.  I  think  he  was  on  a 
vessel  named  the  Ida  E. 

Q.  Did  he  capture  any  American  vessels  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  f  — A.  He  did  not  do  so  at  our  place,  though  he  came  very 
near  it.    I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  aware  of  this  fact  or  not. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  conversation  with  Americans  when  they  saw 
the  risk  to  which  you  have  alluded  or  sent  in  dories  for  bait  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Would  they  admit  to  you  that  they  were  then  committing  illegal 
acts  t — A.  Yes ;  some  of  them  did  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  mention  these  circumstances  to  Captain  Tory  f — A. 
"So ;  I  did  not.    I  never  but  once  saw  Captain  Tory  when  in  the  service. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  them  to  any  one  f — A.  No ;  the  inhabitants  and 
fishermen  generally  were  acquainted  with  them  as  well  as  myself. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  that  these  people  would  keep  dark  about  it ! 
Were  they  friendly  to  the  Americans  t — A.  The  most  of  them  were 
friendly  to  the  Americans. 

Q.  Would  they  be  likely  to  mention  those  facts  to  Captain  Tory  or 
others  ? — ^A.  I  dare  say  that  there  might  be  some  among  them  who 
would  have  done  so. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  the  Americans  were  afraid  of  Captain 
Tory  or  of  any  one  else  t — A.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  this  was  the 
case. 

Ko.  66. 

Thubsday,  September  6,  1877. 
The  Conference  met. 

Mabshall  Paquet,  farmer  and  fisherman,  of  Souris,  P.  E.  I.,  was 
called  on  behalf  of  Her  Britaanic  Majesty,  sworn,  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Are  you  a  native  of  Prince  Edward  Island  T — Answer.  I 
was  born  there. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fishing  business  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  itt — A.  From  1860  up 
to  the  present  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  fishing  business  f — A.  In  1860. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  on  board  of  an  American  vessel  that  year  t — A.  Yes  ; 
I  was  on  the  Morning  Star. 

Q.  Where  did  she  hail  from  t — A.  Castine,  or  North  Haven,  Maine. 
The  vessel  sailed  from  Castine,  but  was  owned,  I  believe,  in  l^orth 
Haven. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  her  captain's  name  t — A.  It  was  Frank  Thomas. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  fish  in  1860  f — ^A.  In  the  bay,  and  the  Bay 
of  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  You  mean  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  that  season  ? — A.  We  caught  about  460  barrels 
of  mackerel. 
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Q.  How  many  trips  did  yon  maket — A.  Two.  I  shipped  from  Soans, 
P.  E.  I. 

Q.  Do  yoa  remember  how  many  sail  of  American  vessels  were  then 
in  the  bay  t — A.  Yes ;  there  were  about  600. 

Q.  Did  you  go  fishing  next  year  f — A.  I  did  not  fish  for  mackerel  the 
next  year. 

Q.  Did  you  go  fishing  in  1862 1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  vessel?— A.  The  Maria  W.  Dodger,  of  Gloucester. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  her  captain  ? — A.  Joshua  W.  Dodger. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  makef — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  of  mackerel  did  you  cat^ht — A.  About  475, 1 
think. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  that  year! — ^A. 
Yes ;  a  good  many. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  About  500. 

Q.  Was  your  catch  that  year  above  or  under  or  about  the  average  t — 
A.  It  was  a  little  above  the  average. 

Q.   Do  you  consider  that  450  barrels  would  be  the  average  that 
year  t — ^A.  I  think  that  400  barrels  would  be  over  the  average. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  catch  for  the  season? — A.  The  average  would  be 
over  300.    I  could  not  give  it  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  really  was  f    Did  yon  take  steps  to  inquire 
particularly  with  reference  to  it  f — A.  Ko,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  in  1863  f^A.  No,  not  in  a  vessel.    I  was  boat-fishing 
that  season. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  1864  f — A.  I  then  shipped  from  Gloucester  in 
the  schooner  S.  A.  Parkhurst,  Captain  George  Smith. 

Q.  What  did  you  take  that  year? — A.  950  barrels  of  mackerel. 

Q.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  ? — A.  Three. 

Q.  Then  yon  must  have  transshipped  f — A.  We  landed  two  trips  in 
the  Strait  of  Ganso,  and  shipped  them. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  that  year  t — A.  Yes, 
a  great  number. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  t — A.  Over  600, 1  think. 

Q.  Was  your  catch  of  950  barrels  that  year  about,  or  over,  or  under 
the  average  ? — A.  I  think  that  it  was  a  little  over  the  average. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  1865 1 — A.  I  was  for  a  short  time  in 
the  schooner  Jane,  of  Souris,  P.  E.  I. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  do  that  year  t — A.  I  was  boat-fishing. 

Q.  But  you  went  for  a  little  while  in  the  schooner  Jane  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  fishing  in  any  vessel  in  1866  f — A.  Yes ;  I  was  in  the 
schooner  Lettie,  of  Gharlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

Q.  What  did  you  take  in  her  t — ^A.  550  barrels. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  in  1866 1— A.  Yes,  a 
gr^at  many. 

Q.  At  what  number  would  you  put  them  f — ^A.  I  could  not  give  any 
different  number  for  this  year  than  for  previous  years. 

Q.  There  were  then  about  600 1^ A.  There  were  500  or  600  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Did  you  go  fishing  on  a  vessel  in  1867 1 — A.  No;  I  then,  and  after- 
wards, fished  in  boats. 

Q.  I  understand  that  during  1860, 1862, 1864,  1865,  and  1866  you 
fished  in  vessels  in  the  bay  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  three  of  these  vessels  were  American  bottoms  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  now  want  yon  to  tell  the  Commission  what  proportion  of  the 
mackerel  caught  in  these  vessels  during  the  years  yon  were  fishing  in 
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tbe  Gnlf  of  Saint  Lawrence  were  taken  within  tbree  miles  of  the 
shore  f — A.  I  would  say  that  fnlly  three-qaartera  of  our  mackerel  were 
60  taken. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  yon  can  be  at  all  mistaken  about  this  f — A. 
Taking  every  year  into  consideration,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  possi- 
ble. In  1864, 1  think  I  may  say  that  seven-eighths  of  our  950  barrels  of 
fish  were  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore;  yes,  and  perhaps  withiu 
two  miles  of  it. 

Q.  Then,  taking  the  whole  of  your  fishing  experience  into  considera- 
tion, you  would  say  that  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  fish  were  caught 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore f — A.  Yes;  that  at  least. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  in  what  portions  of  the  bay  3'on  fished  t  Did 
you  fish  much  about  Cape  Breton  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts  f — A.  Fear  Margaree,  Oheticamp,  Broad  Gove,  and 
Limbo  Gove. 

Q.  As  to  the  shores  of  Gape  Breton,  am  I  right  in  saying  that  all  the 
fish  are  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  coast  f — A.  All  I  ever  saw  taken 
there  were  so  caught. 

Q.  I  understand  that  a  large  portion  of  the  fish  there  is  taken  witbia 
one  mile  of  the  shore.  Is  that  a  fact  f — A.  Yes ;  we  got  one  trip,  in  the 
S.  A.  Parkhurst,  perhaps  within  half  a  mile  of  that  shore. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  Gape  Breton  shore  would  yon  state  ia 
evidence  that  the  fish  are,  as  a  rule,  taken  ? — A.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
caught  within  1^  miles  or  2  miles  of  it. 

Q.  About  what  parts  of  Prince  Edward  Island  have  you  fished  f — A.  I 
have  fished  all  around  it,  on  the  northern  and  southern  parts. 

Q.  You  have  chiefly  fished,  I  believe,  on  the  north  and  east  of  the  isl- 
and!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  are  the  fish  taken  off  Prince 
Edward  Island  f — A.  Well,  between  1^  and  2^  miles  of  it. 

Q.  Are  there  a  very  large  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  prosecntioa 
of  the  fishery  along  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  Yes;  a 
great  many, 

Q.  Do  they  all  take  their  fish  within  2  or  3  miles  of  the  shore,  or  do 
they  go  out  beyond  this  distance  to  fish  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
boats  fish  for  mackerel  outside  of  two  miles  from  the  coast. 

Q.  And  from  year  to  year  while  boat  fishing,  have  you  seen  vessels 
fishing  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  American  vessels  come  inside  of  three  miles  from  the  shores  of 
the  island  to  catch  fish  t — A.  Yes ;  they  come  among  the  boats. 

Q.  Is  their  presence  among  the  boats  a  benefit  or  an  injury  t — A.  It 
is  decidedly  an  injury. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  along  the  west  coast  of  New  Brunswick  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  fish  caught  within  about  tbe  same  distance  from  the  shore 
there  as  is  the  case  off  Prince  E<lward  Island  f — A.  They  are  there 
taken  about  2^  or  3  miles  from  the  shore,  in  shoal  water. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  fished  in  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leursf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  for  more  than  one  season  T — A.  I  fished  there  one 
season  in  particular. 

Q.  Were  you  there  afterwards  f — A.  I  was  there  during  three  years. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Gommission  where  the  fish  are  taken  after 
yon  get  into  the  Bay  of  Ghaleursf — A.  They  are  caught  off  Shippegao, 
Garaquette,  and  the  coves  along  the  coast. 

Q.  I  speak  especially  with  reference  to  distance  from  the  shore! — A. 
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They  are  taken  within  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  sometimes  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  shore. 

Q.  And  not  in  the  center  of  the  bay  f — Not  a«  a  general  rnle,  though 
a  few  may  be  caaght  there.    Usaally  they  are  taken  close  to  the  shore, 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  are  they  taken  above  the  Bay  of  Ghalenrs, 
along  the  south  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  T — A.  Perhaps  within 
150  yards  of  it. 

Q.  I  understand  that  all  the  mackerel  taken  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  obtained  within  one  mile  or  two  miles,  at 
the  outside,  from  the  shore;  is  that  the  case  * — A.  Yes ;  it  is  the  fact. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  near  Seven  Islands  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  yon  fisihed  at  all,  or  tried  to  Ash,  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Or- 
phan!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  the  Commission  what  was  the  result. — A. 
I  was  there  in  the  schooner  Morning  Star,  and  we  remained  on  Banks 
Bradley  and  Orphan  for  five  or  six  weeks — this  was  in  1360 — but  we 
got  no  mackerel  worth  mentioning.  We  did  not  catch  two  barrels  during 
the  whole  five  or  six  weeks. 

Q.  What  did  you  then  do  ? — A.  We  ran  over  to  Prince  Edward  Island, 
close  to  North  Cape,  and  fished.  We  got  450  barrels  of  mackerel  that 
season  between  the  West  Shore  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  conversation  with  American  captains  with  re- 
spect to  these  fisheries  and  where  they  catch  the  fish  t — A.  I  have  heard 
them  talking.  There  is  the  year  1866.  I  knew  different  captains  from 
Gloucester,  and  would  meet  them  and  ask  them  how  they  got  along  and 
how  many  mackerel  they  caught,  and  they  wou  d  say  they  did  very  well 
every  chance  they  got  to  go  inshore,  but  it  was  no  use  outside,  they 
could  not  get  any  mackerel.    I  believe  that  was  in  1866. 

Q.  Was  it  1866,  1867,  or  1868 1— A.  1866, 1  think. 

Q.  Was  it  after  the  treaty  expired  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  cutters  being  present  for  the  protection  of 
the  fisheries  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  to  the  Commission  what  effect  their  presence  had 
on  the  American  fleet  catching  mackerel  f — A.  Wherever  the  cutters 
would  be  the  fishermen  would  not  fish  inside  the  three  miles  at  all. 

Q.  Would  they  evade  the  cutters  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  t — A.  They  would  run  away. 

Q.  Then  the  presence  of  the  cutters  did  not  result  in  keeping  them 
clear  altogether  ? — A.  By  no  means. 

Q  You  can't  be  sure  about  the  year  this  took  place,  but  you  say  it 
was  atter  the  treaty  expired  t — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  the  American  captains  with 
respect  to  these  cutters  f — A.  I  had.  They  said  they  could  not  do  any- 
thing while  they  were  round.  It  was  no  use.  There  was  no  fish  except 
around  the  shore,  and  all  they  could  do  was  to  get  a  chance  to  fish  when 
they  were  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  Suppose  you  heard  an  American  captain  say  he  caught  seven- 
eighths  outside  and  that  the  inside  fishing  was  no  good. — A.  I  would 
nor  believe  him. 

Q.  Could  any  American  vessel  catch  a  fare  of  mackerel  if  she  was  ab- 
solutely prohibited  from  coming  within  three  miles  T — A.  Not  in  my 
opinion. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  ? — A.  They  could  not  get  any  at  all. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  f — A.  They  might  get  a  few,  but  not 
a  trip. 

Q.  I  believe  some  catches  have  been  made  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Or- 

60F 
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phan  t — A.  They  have  in  1858  and  1859.  I  had  a  brother  iu  the  Mom- 
iDg  Star,  the  same  vessel  I  was  in  in  1860.  He  got  two  trips  there  that 
year  on  Bradley ;  that  was  in  1858  or  1859. 

Q.  Is  that  a  rare  thing  ? — A.  It  is  very  rare. 

Q.  And  practically,  according  to  yoor  opinion,  all  the  fish  are  taken 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  tished  in  American  waters? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  of  our  vessels  going  there  t — A.  I  have  of  one. 
Her  name  was  the  Lettie. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Where  have  yon  taken  mackerel  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
shore? — A.  I  can  scarcc'ly  tell  yon.  I  have  taken  them  on  Gie3u  Bank 
and  off  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  More  than  three  miles  from  shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  other  place? — A.  Off  Perce.  There  is  a  bank  there  about 
nine  miles  off.    We  get  some  fish  there  sometimes. 

Q.  What  other  places? — A.  We  get  a  few  between  the  Magdal«»n  Isl- 
ands and  Prince  Edward  Island ;  not  a  great  many,  but  we  might  get 
a  few  as  we  go  across. 

Q.  What  other  places? — A.  We  have  caught  them  between  Cape 
George  and  Souris.  We  have  canght  a  few  there  on  what  we  call  Fish- 
erman's Bank. 

Q.  How  far  ont? — A.  About  ten  miles.  (Witness  points  to  the  place 
on  the  map.) 

Q.  Now  are  there  any  other  places  ?— A.  On  Bradley  Bank ;  I  have 
caught  two  barrels  of  mackerel  there. 

Q.  That  was  in  1860  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  It  was  the  year  before,  or  two  years  before,  that  your  brother  was 
in  the  same  schooner  which  made  two  fares  7 — A.  Yes,  chiefly  ofi  there. 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  why  the  captain  hung  so  long  on  that  Bank? — 
A.  He  was  not  master  of  the  vessel  before  then,  but  he  was  in  the  same 
vessel. 

Q.  He  went  back  to  the  same  vessel  in  which  he  had  been  soocemful 
the  year  before  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  place  ? — A.  In  the  bend  of  the  island  I  dare  say 
we  get  a  few  on  the  north  shore. 

Q.  Kow,  what  is  the  farthest  out  from  the  shore  that  you  have  caught 
them  at  the  bend? — A.  About  five  miles,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  places  that  yon  remember  ? — A.  Not  that  I 
remember. 

Q.  Ju  the  Bay  Cbalenrs  did  you  ever  take  any  in  the  body  of  the 
bay  ? — A.  I  did,  but  not  outside  of  three  miles. 

Q.  Then  you  have  told  me  all  the  places  that  you  remember  where  yoo 
have  ever  taken  them  outside? — A.  As  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  fished  with  the  seine — with  the  purse-seine — for 
mackerel  ? — A.  I  have  helped  to  heave  the  seine  to  catch  some  mackerel. 

Q.  In  which  vessel  ? — A.  It  was  a  seine  belonging  to  the  shore. 

Q.  That  WHS  not  a  purse-seine,  was  it  ? — A.  They  made  a  porse-seioe 
out  of  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  with  that? — Right  in  the  cove  I  belong  to. 

Q.  How  large  a  seiue  was  that  ? — A.  I  guess  about  one  hundi^  fath* 
oms  long  and  eleven  fathoms  deep. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  have  how  deep  water  to  use  it? — A.  I  guess  we 
caught  22  barrels  iu  about  four  and  a  half  fathoms.  We  hove  it  twice. 
We  got  none  the  first  heave. 
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Q.  Did  any  American  vessel  in  which  yoa  fished  have  any  of  these 
seines  t— A.  No. 

Q.  The  year  Bixtysix  was  the  last  year  you  fished  in  au  American  ves- 
sel t-rA.  Sixty-four  waft  the  last  year. 

Q.  That  year  you  took  950  barrels,  which  was  quite  extraordinary. 
Now,  how  long  were  you  doing  thatt  When  did  you  begin  and  when 
did  you  end  !— A.  I  left  Gloucester  the  day  after  the  4th  of  July — no^ 
the  10th  of  July,  and  I  left  her  on  the  13th  of  October. 

Q.  Those  were  caught,  then,  in  3  months! — A.  Yes,  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  f — A.  No ;  I  left  the  vessel  in  the  Strait  of  Ganso. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  where  you  were  during  the  three 
trips  of  that  season  T — A.  Ghiefly  t 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  the  easiest  way  would  be  to  give  us  the  course  of 
vessel  you  tookt — A.  We  fished  around  the  island  when  we  first 
struck  in. 

Q.  Through  Ganso  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  didn't  fish  about  Gape  Breton f — A.  No;  I  don't  think  we 
hove  to  there  at  all. 

Q.  Why  was  that,  do  yon  know  ? — A.  It  was  early  in  the  season,  and 
we  did  not  suppose  there  would  be  any  mackerel  there  just  then.  We 
went  up  to  the  bend  of  the  island  and  fished  there  about  a  week,  and 
got  about  150  barrels  that  week,  right  along  from  East  Point  until  we 
got  up  about  Malpeque. 

Q.  After  that  week  where  did  you  go  ! — A.  We  went  up  to  the  West 
shore. 

Q.  That  is  the  west  shore  of  New  Brunswick  f — A.  It  is  the  east  shore 
of  New  Brunswick.     We  fished  oft*  there. 

Q.  Whereabouts  f — A.  At  a  place  called  Pigeon  Hill.  We  didn't  go 
up  as  far  as  Miramichi. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get  there? — A.  About  100  barrels,  I  guess. 
We  then  went  down  to  Magdalen  Islands  and  got  the  balance  of  the 
trip. 

Q.  What  was  the  balance! — A.  Fifty  barrels, about.    Three  hundred, 
and  ten,  I  think,  was  our  whole  fare. 

Q.  Well,  how  far  ofif  shore  did  you  get  them  at  Magdalen  Islands? — 
A.  Glose  by  at  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  How  far  oft'  shore  on  the  west  shore  (that  is  the  east  shore)  of  New 
Brunswick  f — A.  I  won't  say.  The  wind  blew  from  the  westward,  and 
we  hove  to  as  clone  as  we  could  go,  and  drifted  oft*  t^o  four  or  five  miles. 
When  we  would  get  clear  of  the  mackerel  we  would  go  in  again. 

Q.  How  near? — A.  A  mile  and  a  half.  I  don't  suppose  we  would  go 
nearer;  it  was  shoal. 

Q.  How  much  did  she  draw  ? — A.  She  drew  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet  of  water. 

Q.  What  vessel  was  that? — A.  The  S.  E.  Parker,  Gaptain  Smith. 
She  drew  ten  or  eleven,  perhaps  twelve  feet. 

Q.  Then  she  could  not  go  nearer,  you  say,  than  a  mile  and  a  half? — 
A.  She  could,  but  we  would  not  go  too  close. 

Q.  That  was  your  first  trip? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go  to  transship? — A.  Pott  Mulgrave.  We 
landed  there. 

Q.  Then  from  Port  Mulgrave  where  did  you  start  for  your  second 
trip  ? — A.  We  caught  some  down  oft"  Gape  Breton.  I  could  not  say  ex- 
actly how  many.  We  were  going  down  to  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and 
would  heave  to  now  and  again.  I  guess  we  got  75  barrels  before  we 
went  down. 
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Q.  How  near  sbore  did  you  get  them  about  Gape  Breton  f — A.  Part 
of  it  was — about  25  barrels,  the  first  day  we  hove  to,  about  three  milea 
off — four  miles*  I  dare  say.  Then  we  went  inshore,  in  between  Marga- 
ree  Island  and  the  maiu,  and  got  about  25  barrels  more  there.  Then 
we  hove  to  farther  along,  I  could  not  say,  about  three  miles  off,  perhaps 
less,  perhaps  a  little  more.  We  got  75  barrels.  Then  we  went  down  to 
the  Magdalen  Islands  and  finished  the  trip,  all  but  25  barrels.  We  got 
those  close  in  to  Cape  Breton,  coming  back. 

Q.  How  many  would  it  be  that  you  caught  at  Magdalen  Islands  t-- 
A.  ^ear  200  barrels  there. 

Q.  Of  your  second  trip  you  got  nearly  200  barrels  at  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  of  the  remaining  100  there  were  two  lots  of  25  barrels  that 
you  are  sure  were  caught  inshore! — A.  Yes;  there  was  one  catch  I 
would  not  be  certain  about,  but  three  catches  were  got  inside. 

Q.  Of  those  300  barrels,  you  got  200  on  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and 
25  of  the  other  100  three  miles,  more  or  less,  off  shore  f — A.  Tea. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  fish  f — A.  We  landed  at  the  same 
place  and  fitted  again. 

Q.  Then  about  what  time  of  tha  year  had  it  got  to  be  when  yon  began 
the  third  tript — A.  It  would  be  September. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  t — A.  The  first  mackerel  we  canght  then 
was  off  Cape  George,  on  the  Nova  Scotia  shore,  right  close  there,  in 
Antigonish  Bay  and  along  Cape  George. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get  there! — A.  50  barrels  the  first  day.  Then 
we  went  to  Magdalen  Islands  for  a  fortnight,  and  caught  no  mackerel  of 
any  account.  Then  we  returned  to  Cape  Breton  and  finished  our  trip 
there,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Now,  go  back  to  1862.  You  made  two  trips  in  1862,  and  you  got 
475  barrels,  which  you  think  was  above  the  average  catch  for  that 
yeart — A.  Yes;  above  the  average. 

Q.  Now  describe  those  two  voyages.  Where  did  you  begin,  and  at 
what  season  did  you  begin  the  first  trip  ? — A.  We  came  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July  into  the  bay.  I  shipped  at  Gloucester,  I  forget  exactly  what 
date.  It  would  be  the  middle  of  July  when  we  first  hove  to  for  mack- 
erel. 

Q.  Where  did  you  begin  to  fish  t — A.  In  the  bend  of  the  island.  We 
commenced  at  East  Point. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  catch  there  ? — A.  Well,  we  only  got  small 
catches  right  along,  only  a  few  at  a  time. 

Q.  You  were  fishing  inshore  always! — A.  Yes;  down  to  Malpeqne. 
We  had  70  barrels  when  we  got  down  to  Malpeque  in  a  week,  i>erha|M 
ten  days.  We  went  into  Malpeque  and  startc^l  afterward  tor  North 
Cape.  We  fished  around  North  Cape  two  or  three  days,  and  caught  a 
few,  not  a  great  many. 

Q.  All  the  while  you  were  close  inshore! — A.  No;  sometimes  we 
would  go  off  outside,  but  as  a  general  rule  we  were  inshore. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get  that  time  t — A.  We  got  225  or  230 
barrels. 

Q.  Of  that  225  barrels,  what  proportion  was  caught  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  shore  f — A.  Two-thirds  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  probably  misunderstood  my  question.  What  propor- 
tion was  caught  more  than  three  miles  from  the  shore  f — A.  About  one- 
third  perhaps. 

Q.  Then  that  trip  you  caught  one-third  outside  and  two-thirds  in- 
side! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  was  the  whole  catch  of  the  first  trip  t — A.  225  barrels ; 
about  that,  I  think. 

Q.  That  leaves  250  barrels  for  the  next  trip  that  year.  Tell  me  where 
you  caught  those t — A.  I  caught  a  few  down  at  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  How  many  t — A.  17  barrels. 

Q.  Where  else  t — A.  From  off  East  Point,  close  inshore  there,  we  got 
50  wash-barrels,  which  would  make  40  barrels. 

Q.  That,  you  say,  was  close  inshore  t— A.  Yes.  The  balance  we  got 
near  Port  ilood,  on  the  Gape  Breton  shore. 

Q.  Of  the  balance,  how  much  was  taken  within  three  miles,  and  how 
much  outside  t — A.  Well,  the  principal  part  of  the  balance  was  taken 
within  three  miles. 

Q.  Gonld  yoa  make  that  more  definite? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  for 
certain  what  amount  was  taken  inside. 

Q.  Tell  me  as  well  as  you  can  ! — A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was. 
We  were  fishing  with  the  wind  off  the  land,  and  we  would  catch  a  part, 
a  few,  outside  and  part  inside.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  determine  the 
proportions. 

Q.  Yon  would  not  hazard  an  estimate! — A.  I  should  think  that  that 
trip  we  got  at  least  two-thirds  inside  of  the  three  miles. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  that  whole  trip  f — A.  Yes,  right  there. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  your  general  judgment,  as  to  the  fishing  on  the  north 
side  of  Prince  Edward  Island  in  fishing  vessels,  that  on  an  average  yoa 
catch  two-thirds  inside  and  one-third  outside  t — A.  I  think  two-thirds 
of  the  mackerel  around  Prince  Edward  Island  is  caught  within  two 
miles — perhaps  three-fourths. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  f — A.  And  the  south  also. 

Q.  Oo  back  now  to  the  year  1860;  tell  me  where  your  fishing-trip 
was  that  yearf — ^A.  The  first  thing  we  did  that  year  was  to  go  to  Brad- 
ley.   We  were  five  or  six  weeks  there. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  you  had  such  bad  luck  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  many  other  vessels  on  Bradley! — A.  A  few.  None  of 
them  bung  there  so  long  as  we  did. 

Q.  There  was  bad  fishing  there  that  year! — A.  There  was  nothing 
doing.  We  ran  into  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  first  mackerel  we 
caught  was  near  North  Gape.  We  followed  them  up  the  northwest  side 
of  the  island  and  got  to  West  Point,  close  inshore.  Then  we  went 
across  on  the  New  Brunswick  shore  there,  between  Point  Miscon  and 
Miramichi. 

Q.  What  was  yonr  first  fare  in  1860  !— A.  About  220  barrels. 

Q.  And  except  a  few  at  Bradley,  you  say  they  were  all  caught  off 
Prince  Edward  Island! — A.  There  was  a  few  caught  at  Oreen  Bank, 
off  Perce. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  were  caught  there  ! — A.  Not  many ;  perhaps  30 
barrels. 

Q.  The  30  barrels  there,  and  17  at  Bradley,  is  47  !-— A.  Seventeen  at 
Bradley  I    No,  we  only  got  two  barrels  at  Bradley. 

Q.  Was  it  at  Magdalen  Islands  that  you  got  17  barrels  ! — A.  No ;  that 
was  in  1862. 

Q.  Well,  of  that  first  trip  in  1860,  of  your  200  odd  barrels,  what  pro- 
portion in  your  judgment  was  taken  inshore! — A.  I  think  two  thirds 
were  inshore.    Perhaps  more.    Perhaps  three-fourihs. 

Q.  Does  that  include  what  you  took  at  the  Bank! — A.  It  takes  the 
whole  of  the  first  trip. 

Q.  Now  take  the  second  trip  that  year! — A.  The  second  trip  we  fished 
in  the  bend  of  the  island. 
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Q.  Altogether  t— A.  Chiefly.  The  first  three  or  foar  weeks  we  were 
in  the  bend. 

Q.  Where  afterwards  f — A.  At  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  Take  yoar  second  trip.  What  portion  was  caaght  within  three 
miles  f — A.  Nearly  three-foarths,  I  will  say.  Between  two-thirds  aod 
three-fourths  were  taken  within  three  miles.  Perhaps  more.  Perhape 
seven-eighths. 

Q.  How  mach  water  did  that  schooner  draw,  the  Morning  Star  T — A 
About  ten  feet 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  I  have  just  one  question  to  ask  you.  When  yon  speak  of  a  certain 
portion  of  your  fish  being  caught  outside  you  have  described  your  mode 
of  fishing  to  be  that  you  commenced  fishing  inside  and  then  drifted  oat, 
and  as  you  drifted  out  yon  say  a  portion  was  caoffht  ont  beyond  three 
miles  of  the  land.  But  suppose  you  had  been  prohibited  from  going  in 
at  all,  could  you  have  got  those  outside  Y — A.  I  don't  know.  I  d^*t 
think  it. 

No.  66. 

Babnaby  McIsaao,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  At  East  Point,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  t — A.  Forty-seven,  about. 

Q.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  fisheries  a  good  deal  I-^A^ 
Yes. 

Q.  How  have  you  been  connected  t  Have  you  been  fishing  in  boats  and 
vessels  t — A.  In  vessels. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  in  many  American  vessels  t — A.  A  good  many. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  commence  fishing  in  them  ? — A.  1851.  I  was 
then  in  the  Bloomfield,  from  Boston. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  catch  fish  I — A.  I  went  in  her  on  the  island. 

Q.  She  was  in  the  gulf  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  year  of  the  great  gale;  were  you  caught  in  it? — \. 
Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  wrecked  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  wrecked  ? — A.  At  Tignish. 

Q.  Had  you  caught  any  fish  before  being  wrecked  f — A.  She  was  full 
the  day  she  went  ashore. 

Q.  That  finished  the  seasoD  I  suppose  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  those  fish  f — A.  Most  of  them  along  the  island, 
from  St.  Peter's  to  East  Point. 

Q.  How  far  off  shore  f — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  fishing  there  then  t — A  A 
good  many. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  mean  ? — A.  I  suppose  there  was  four  or  five 
hundred  sail. 

Q.  Where  were  they  taking  fish,  the  same  as  you  ;  that  is,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  fishing  again  t — A.  In  1857. 

Q.  The  gale  frighteued  you  for  the  next  five  years  f — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know.  I  went  then  in  the  G.  C.  Davies,  from  Gloucester,  Captsiin  Sin- 
clair. 
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Q.  Where  did  jon  go  to  catch  fish  in  herf — ^A.  We  fished  mostly  at 
the  islands,  Prince  Edward  and  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  How  naany  barrels  did  yon  catch  f — A.  300 ;  aboat  that. 

Q.  How  far  off  shore  f — A.  Most  of  them  inshore. 

Q.  What  do  yoa  mean  by  *<  inshore  "  f — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  two  miles. 

Q.  In  1858,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  f — A.  The  Eltie  Osborn. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  yoa  make,  and  what  catch  f — A.  We  made 
one  trip  and  got  250  barrels. 

Q.  In  1859,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in ;  the  G.  C.  Da  vies? — A.  Yes; 
we  made  two  trips  that  year  and  got  660  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  catch  those  f — A.  The  first  trip  we  canght  them 
to  the  northward  on  the  Canada  shore,  firom  Gape  Kosiere  to  Ste.  Anne, 
the  sonth  shore  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence. 

Q.  Did  you  get  all  there  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  did  you  catch  them  1 — A  I  suppose  not 
more  than  half  a  mile. 

Q.  I  believe  they  are  all  taken  there  within  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  second  trip  ? — A.  We  caught  them  mostly  along  Margaree 
and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  How  far  oft'f — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Those  two  trips  were  all  taken  inshore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1860,  what  vessel  were  you  in  t — A.  L.  F.  Bartlett,  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  t — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get  f — A.  About  450. 

Q.  How  far  from  shore? — A.  We  got  100  barrels  to  the  northward, 
where  we  got  the  others,  by  Gape  Rosiere. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore? — A.  About  a  mile. 

Q.  You  made  two  trips.  Where  did  you  take  the  second  trip! — A. 
Ofi'  the  Magdalens. 

Q.  The  rest  of  the  first  trip  you  took  at  the  Magdalens  t — A.  Yes ;  and 
the  second  trip  between  Port  Hood  and  Margaree. 

Q.  I  have  one  general  question  to  ask  you :  How  far  off  do  you  catch 
all  your  fish  between  Port  Hood  and  Margaree  f — A.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half. 

Q.  And  when  you  speak  of  fishing  between  thone  places,  you  mean 
always  between  a  mile  and  a  mile  and  a  half! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1861,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  ? — A.  The  same  %'essel. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make? — A.  We  made  one  trip  and  got 
300  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  ? — A.  Off  about  the  island,  and  some 
at  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  What  proportion  did  you  catch  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  how 
many  t— A.  I  suppose  we  got  perhaps  100  barrels  or  so. 

Q.  And  the  rest  you  caught  at  the  i>siand  ? — A.  Yes ;  Prince  Ed* 
ward. 

Q.  In  1862,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  t — A.  The  John  Soames. 

Q.  How  many  consecutive  years  did  you  go  in  her  f — A.  Six  sum- 
mers. 

Q.  That  would  be  1862,  1863,  1864, 1865,  1867,  and  1869.  You  did 
not  go  in  1866 1— A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  captain's  namet — A.  Hardy.  She  was  from  Glou- 
cester. 

Q.  In  1862,  how  many  barrels  did  you  take  Y — A.  I  made  two  trips 
and  got  something  over  600  or  640  barrels. 
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Q.  Id  1863,  how  many  ? — A.  The  average  was  about  the  same. 

Q.  In  1864,  that  was  the  big  catch  f — A.  Yes ;  we  made  three  trips 
and  got  975  barrels,  as  nearly  as  I  can  give  you. 

Q.  In  1865,  how  many  barrels  ? — A.  I  made  two  trips  every  year  ex- 
cept 1864,  and  then  I  made  three. 

Q.  Then  you  took  the  same  number  of  barrets  every  year,  except  the 
big  fare  in  1864  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  large  fares,  much  larger  than  yonrs, 
were  taken  that  year  ? — A.  Yes ;  there  were  large  vessels  with  larse 
crews,  that  took  a  good  deal  more.    Some  went  as  high  as  1,300  or  1,4(N). 

Q.  Now,  during  the  six  ye^rs  you  were  in  that  vessel  where  did  y4>a 
fish  1  The  captain  would  have  some  favorite  haunt,  would  het — A.  We 
fished  mostly  all  over  the  bay — at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  Port  floinl, 
and  the  island. 

Q.  When  yon  say  "  the  island,"  you  mean  Prince  Edward  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  Bay  Chaleurs  ! — A.  No,  never  except  one  year. 

Q.  What  proportion  did  you  catch  within  ? — A.  About  two-tbinls. 

Q.  Were  you  accustomed  to  fish  in  the  usual  way  coming  inshore  and 
then  drifting  offshore,  and  carrying  the  fish  with  you  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fish  would  drift  oft',  and  you  would  go  sometimes  beyond  the 
three  miles  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  a  good  price  for  your  fish  during  that  time  T — A.  Some 
years  a  very  good  price. 

Q.  What  would  you  make  on  board  one  of  those  vessels  io  a  year  !^ 
A.  $200  or  $300.    Some  years  more.    $510  was  the  most. 

Q.  What  price  did  you  get  for  the  mackerel ;  do  you  remember? — A. 
I  could  not  say.    Some  years  as  high  as  $18,  $15,  or  $14. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  those  years  you  were  in  this  one  vessel.  You 
say  you  got  two-thirds  inshore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  large  numbers  of  the  American  fleet  there  then,  doriDg 
those  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  put  them  at  ? — A.  Some  years  I  sappose  there 
were  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Was  your  experience  a  fair  average  experience  of  the  vessels? 
Was  the  catch  of  the  vessels  you  were  in  a  fair  average  for  the  rest  ?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  catch  their  fish,  as  far  as  you  could  see  ?  The  vessels 
within  your  sight,  were  they  fishing  in  the  same  waters  with  you  ? — A. 
They  were. 

Q.  You  say  about  two-thirds  were  taken  inshore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  after  this  long  spell  that  you  remained  in  the  John  Soames, 
you  come  down,  I  think,  to  1870;  what  vessel  did  yon  go  in  then  ? — A. 
The  George  P.  Eice,  from  Oloucester. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get  ? — A.  250. 

Q.  Did  yon  spend  the  whole  season  in  her  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  ?.— A.  I  went  in  the  Restless. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  in  her  ? — A.  About  250, 

Q.  That  would  be  about  500  for  the  season  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  those  taken,  take  the  Restless  first  ? — A.  We  caagfat, 
our  last  trip,  about  North  Gape  and  Malpeque,  in  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Q.  And  the  first  trip  ? — A.  We  got  about  half  at  Magdalens,  and  the 
other  half  off  the  island. 

Q.  Of  those  caught  off  the  island,  what  proportion  were  taken  in- 
shore? — A.  Most  of  them  inshore. 

Q.  About  the  same  as  before  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Yoa  mean  to  say  that  three-fonrths  of  them  were  caaght  inshore  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  thatf — A.  Yes,  I  am. 

Q.  Take  1871 ;  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  I — A.  The  Thomas  Fitch, 
from  New  Loudon,  Conn. 

Q.  Did  you  make  more  than  one  trip  ? — A.  One  trip. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  1 — A.  About  300. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  t — A.  Most  of  them  off  Malpeque,  and 
between  North  Cape  and  West  Cape. 

Q.  How  far  offshore  Y — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  or  three  quarters. 

Q.  Were  you  fishing  in  1872 1  If  you  cannot  recollect,  can  you  recol- 
lect 1873  f— A.  I  was  in  the  Eunice  P.  Rich,  Boston. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  ? — A.  Only  one. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  f — A.  600  barrels. 

Q.  Where  f — A.  Along  the  island,  Prince  Edward,  and  along  the 
west  shore. 

Q.  How  far  off  the  shore  t — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
shore. 

Q.  In  1874,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  t — A.  The  Freedom,  from  Glou- 
cester, Captain  Hiltz. 

Q.  How  many  trips  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  f — A.  She  was  47  tons. 

Q.  She  was  very  small,  then  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  would  she  carry  f — A.  She  would  not  carry  much  over 
200  barrels. 

Q.  What  fares  did  you  catch  f — A.  We  got  300  barrels  in  the  two 
trips. 

Q.  You  caught  very  nearly  your  fare,  then  t — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Where  did  you  fish  for  those  three  hundred  barrels  T — A.  Most  of 
them  around  Malpeque  and  Cascumpec,  close  in. 

Q.  How  far  do  jou  mean  by  that  f — A.  About  half  a  mile*  We  could 
not  get  close  enough  to  catch  them  in  the  eel-grass. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  have  been  closer  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  to  sum  up,  from  1851  to  1874,  except  one  or  two  years,  you 
have  been  fishing  every  year  in  American  vessels  in  the  Bay  St.  Law- 
rence ;  can  you  give  us  an  idea  what  the  average  number  of  the  fleet 
was  during  those  years,  somewhere  about  itf — A.  There  was  a  large 
fleet  in  there  at  times.  I  suppose  it  would  average  from  five  to  six  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  me,  just  running  over  the  whole  number  of  years 
you  have  been  fishing  there— I  don't  speak  of  any  one  special  trip  or 
year,  but  as  to  the  whole  number — what  proportion  did  you  catch  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  I  think  I  am  safe  enough  in  saying  that 
we  got  two- thirds  of  them  inshore. 

Q.  Would  not  you  be  safe  in  saying  more  than  that  f — A.  I  don't 
know.    I  will  say  that. 

Q.  Yon  will  swear  to  that  many  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  the  other  vessels  fishing  the  same  way  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  an  American  captain  were  to  say  that  the  inshore  fisheries 
were  no  good,  and  that  all  the  fish  were  caught  outside,  what  would  you 
say  t — A.  I  would  say  it  was  false. 

Q.  Now  as  to  boat-fishing.  You  have  been  fishing  in  boats  since 
then,  have  yon  f — A.  I  have  this  summer,  that  is  all. 

Q.  How  18  the  fishing  this  summer  f  Are  there  many  mackerel 
there  f — A.  There  are  a  good  many  mackerel  there. 
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Q.  Hare  the  AmericaQS  come  down  to  our  coast  mach  f — A*  Yea;  a 
good  many  seiners. 

Q.  Have  they  injured  the  boats  a  good  deal  T — A.  The  mackerel  come 
close  in,  and  they  come  in  and  lee-bow  the  boats. 

Q.  They  are  close  in  this  year  f — A.  Yes ;  aboat  a  mile  or  a  mile  and 
a  half. 

Q.  And  they  come  in  and  injure  youf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  got  any  catches  t — A.  Some  of  them  that  came  iu  first 
have.    Some  took  180  barrels  a  day  right  inshore. 

Q.  Are  there  any  fish  ontside  for  them  to  catch,  in  deep  water  I  ^A. 
No ;  they  can't  get  any  in  deep  water. 

Q.  Yon  transshipped  some  of  your  fish,  I  believe  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gould  you  have  made  those  three  trips  you  spoke  of  without  trans- 
shipping?— A.  No. 

Mr.  Dana.  That  is  not  material. 

Q.  The  boats  are  making  pretty  good  catches  t — A.  Yes ;  very  good. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  know  anything  about  cod-fisbiDgor 
not  t — A.  No,  1  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  When  a  vessel  goes  near  the  shore  and  throws  over  bait  and 
drifts  off  with  the  wind  into  deep  water,  beyond  three  miles  of  land, 
you  consider  all  the  fish  she  catches  after  she  has  got  outside  is  oaagfat 
inside,  don't  you,  because  they  have  toled  them  off? — A.  Yen;  they  take 
them  off,  of  course. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  always  certain  that  the  fish  they  catch  oatside  are 
toled  off  by  them  from  inside? — A.  1  could  noc  be  positive.  Of  coarse 
there  are  mackerel  in  deep  water,  but  veiy  often  they  do  carry  them  off 
in  that  way. 

Q.  At  all  events,  if  they  come  in  and  throw  overboard  their  bait  and 
drift  outside,  whatever  is  caught  outside  you  call  au  inside  catch,  l»e- 
cause  they  toled  them  off'  f — A.  Yes,  they  do. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  way  you  made  up  your  account  t  (No  answer 
heard.) 

Q.  Now,  you  have  had  a  long  experience  as  a  seaman ;  is  it  difficult 
in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  on  certain  kinds  of  coast,  to 
determine  the  distance  at  sea  exactly  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  to  aay. 

Question  repeated. — A.  Of  course  there  are  places  where  the  land  is 
high,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell,  but  where  the  land  is  low  a  person  can 
easily  tell  the  distance  he  is  off. 

Q.  Does  it  not  depend  also  upon  the  weather,  and  if  there  are  any 
objects  like  trees  or  houses  on  the  land  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference,  does 
it  not  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  on  land,  and  still  more  on  water,  there  are 
certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  when  a  mountain  or  ahill  will  seem  very 
remote,  and  that  at  other  times  it  will  seem  as  it  you  could  almost  touch 
it.    You  have  experienced  that ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  there  has  been  a  bad  catch  this  year,  don't  you  T — A. 
O,  there  are  some  pretty  good  catches  too.  Some  of  the  seiners  have 
done  pretty  well  this  summer. 

Q.  But  taking  the  catch  through,  you  know  it  is  a  bad  one  this  year  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  Americans  go  home  with  a  full  freight? — A. 
I  heard  of  some  going  home;  1  don't  know  whether  they  had  a  fall  freight 
or  not. 
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Q.  Yoa  don't  know  whether  they  went  home  dissatisfied  or  not  t — A* 
I  coald  not  tell. 

Q.  This  year,  then,  the  catch  yoa  say  has  not  been  good  t — A.  Some 
have  done  pretty  well. 

By  Mr.  Da  vies : 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  boat  catch  has  been  bad? — A.  O,  the 
boats  have  done  well. 

Q.  Are  the  prospects  for  the  season  good  or  bad  f — A.  Good. 

Q.  For  boats  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  mackerel  season  yet  lies  before  yoa  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  regards  the  difficulty  of  telling  the  distance,  have  you  any  such 
difficulty  off  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island  t — A.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty. 

Q.  You  always  can  tell,  as  an  experienced  man,  how  far  off  you  are  f 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  fishing,  you  have  explained  that 
yoa  come  in  to  the  shore  and  drift  outf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  you  catch  all  your  fish  in  that  way  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  two-thirds  of  your  fish  being  caught  inside  and 
one-third  outside.  Were  all  your  fish  caught  by  coming  inshore  and 
driftinfif  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  oato  i  any  in  the  gulf  without  coining  iu  first? — A.  Per- 
haps at  odd  time 4  we  would  gee  a  spurt. 

Q.  But  do  they  amount  to  anything f«- A  No. 

Q.  So  that  all  your  Ash  are  caught  by  coming  in  and  drifting  out  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  D^na  asked  you  a  qnestion,  supposing  you  came  in  and 
drifted  out  and  k  ^pt  the  fish  followiug  you,  did  you  call 

Mr.  Dana.  1  did  not. 

Mr.  Davies.  That  was  the  question  substantially.    I  will  put  the  ques- 
tion now  to  yon :  did  you  mean  when  you  said  that  two-thirds  were  taken 
inshore  to  include  the  fish  you  caught  four  or  five  miles  from  land  t — A. 
Of  course. 

Q,  Wbyt  Do  you  understand  my  question?  When  yon  said  two- 
thirds  were  taken  within  three  miles  did  you  intend  in  that  to  include 
those  .vou  got  four  or  five  miles  out  or  not? 

Mr.  Dana.  I  think  this  is  arguing  and  threatening  both. 

Mr.  Dayies.  I  think  not.    I  think  you  misled  him. 

Mr.  Dana.  I  put  clean  questions  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  Explain  to  the  Commission  what  you  meant  when  you  said  you 
believed  that  two-thirds  were  taken  within  thrtse  miles  of  the  laud  ? — 
A.  Yes,  they  were  taken  two-thirds  inside. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  actually  caught  within  three  miles  of  the  land  ? — A. 
Inside,  of  course.    Inside  of  three  miles. 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  third  taken? — A.  They  may  have  been 
taken  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  include  in  that  two-thirds  the  fish  that  you  caught 
beyond  three  miles? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  Mr.  Dana  to  understand,  and  I  so  understood  your 
answer  to  him,  that  it'  you  came  into  the  shore  and  drifted  out  you 
would  call  them  inshore  fish  if  you  caught  them,  say,  four  miles  out  ? — 
A.  No. 
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By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  are  now  indoctrinated  sufficiently.  You  bave  answered  cer- 
tain qaestions  I  put  you,  and  1  believe  you  understood  my  questioos. — 
A.  Ko,  sir:  I  did  not. 

Q.  Didn't  you  or  did  you  I — A.  No ;  T  did  not. 

Q.  You  answered  then  without  understanding? — A.  Yes,  sir,  it  ap- 
pears I  did. 

Q.  Is  that  so  as  to  all  the  questions  I  put  to  you  !  Did  you  under- 
stand any  of  them  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  understand  Mr.  Davies'  questions? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  certainly  understood  him  the  last  time  he  put  them,  didn't 
you  t — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  understood  exactly  what  he  meantt — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  put  you  my  question  a^ain.  Y'ou  say  a  vessel  comes 
inside  and  drifts  out  and  toles  off  the  fish ;  then  that  if  she  toles  them 
off  beyond  three  miles  and  catches  them  there  you  consider  them  as 
caught  inside  the  line  because  they  were  inside  the  line  and  were  toled 
outside  when  they  were  caught.  Do  you  understand  me  now  T — ^A.  I 
do. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  said  you  counted  those  as  inside  because  they  were 
drawn  outside  by  the  vessel.  Do  you  say  that  now,  sir  ? — A.  Of  course. 
Those  that  are  caught  outside  are  caught  outside,  but  those  that  are 
caught  before  they  went  out 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  those  that  are  drawn  outside  in  that  way: 
do  you  count  them  among  those  caught  outside  or  inside? — A.  I  count 
them  among  those  caught  outside. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  one-third  being  taken  outside  and  two-thirds 
inside,  which  you  said  was  a  sort  of  average,  did  you  mean  to  inclade 
among  those  caught  inside  those  toled  out  in  that  way  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  seeing,  you  told  me  there  was  great  difficulty  in  certain 
states  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  certain  kinds  of  laud  in  determining 
the  exact  distances.  Now,  Mr.  Davies  asked  you  whether  there  was 
any  such  difficulty  during  the  mackerel  season ;  you  said  no. 

Mr.  Dayies.  1  said  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Mr.  Dana.  Now,  does  the  mackerel  season  make  any  difference  in 
your  ability  to  tell  where  you  are?  Can  you  not  tell  just  as  well  when 
it  is  not  the  mackerel  season  as  when  it  is  t  How  is  that  f — A.  I  don't 
understand  you  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  try  you  again.  In  the  matter  of  being  able  to  tell 
how  far  off  land  you  are  off  Prince  Edward  Island,  does  it  make  any 
difference  whether  it  is  the  mackerel  season  or  not  ? — A.  No ;  it  does  not 
make  any,  of  course. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  mean  to  say  Prince  Edward  Island  is  one  as  to  which 
you  can  easily  tell  the  distance  1 — A.  Yes ;  the  laud  is  low,  and  a  person 
can  tell. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  the  reason.  You  say  the  land  is  low.  Is 
that  so  all  along  the  island  f — A.  Yes ;  there  may  be  some  places  a  little 
higher  than  others. 

Q.  How  is  it  off  Cape  Breton  ? — A.  It  is  hard  to  tell  there  where  the 
land  is  high ;  it  is  very  hard. 

Q.  And  off  the  west  coast,  I  think  you  call  itf — A.  The  land  la  high 
to  the  west. 

Q.  But  in  Prince  Edward  Island  you  think  the  land  is  low  and  yoa 
are  able  to  tell  better  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  so  everywhere — wherever  the  land  is  low  you  can  tell  bet- 
ter!— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  1r  that  the  view  held  by  all  seamen  f — A.  I  shoald  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  even  with  low  land  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  yon 
would  not  like  to  make  oath  to  the  exact  qnarter  or  eighth  of  a  mile  ? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  can't  tell  exactly  then  t  You  know  the  difference  between 
one  mile  and  three  miles  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  not  take  some  little  experience  to  judge  of  distances  at 
sea  f — A.  I  suppose  it  does,  of  course. 

Q.  Experience  in  observing,  and  that  sort  of  thing? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  Even  ofif  Prince  Edward  Island  you  can't  always  tell  to  half  a  mile  t 
Y'ou  could  not  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  tell  whether  it  was 
two  and  three-quarters  or  three  and  a  quarter  miles  t  You  could  tell 
two  miles  from  three  miles,  or  you  could  tell  half  a  mile  from  a  mile,  but 
when  you  take  a  difference  of  half  a  mile  off  three  miles  from  land,  of 
course  the  farther  you  go  off  the  less  easy  it  is  to  distinguish  as  to  half 
a  mile — for  instance,  between  nine  and  a  half  and  ten  miles.  How  is  it 
as  to  three  miles,  even  with  a  flat  shore  like  that,  in  certain  states  of 
the  atmosphere  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  oath  as  to  whether  it 
was  just  three  miles  or  a  little  more  or  less? — A.  A  person  could  go 
pretty  near  it.  Even  if  he  could  not  tell  be  could  go  pretty  near  by 
soundings. 

Q.  If  he  had  the  soundings  he  must  have  a  chart? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  could  take  soundings  if  he  was  stationary,  but  he  has  to  heave 
to  and  come  to  anchor,  and  then  compare  his  soundings  with  his  chart. 
If  he  did  not  go  through  all  that,  but  trusted  to  his  eye,  there  would  be 
some  difficulty  in  determining  in  some  states  of  the  atmosphere  ? — A. 
Y'es. 

No.  57. 

Joseph  Tiernet,  of  Sonris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  called  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  You  are  master  of  a  vessel  ? — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  fishing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  engaged  in  the  fishing-business  ?:— A. 
Since  1862. 

Q.  And  have  you  been  master  of  a  vessel  long? — ^A.  This  year, 
fishing. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  a  fishing- vessel  ? — A.  For  the 
last  16  years. 

Q.  Fishing  around  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Gape  Breton  ? — A.  I 
was  12  years  around  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  In  island  vessels  or  American  vessels  ? — A.  All  island  vessels  ex- 
cept one. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  American  vessel  you  were  fishing  in? — 
A.  The  Ellen  Francis,  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  In  what  year?— A.  In  1872. 

Q.  Bow  many  barrels  did  you  get? — A.  390  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them? — A.  Around  Prince  Edward  Island 
chiefly. 

Q.  How  far  off  from  shore  ?— ^.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  mile. 

Q.  During  the  years  you  were  in  island  vessels,  can  you  give  us  the 
catches  you  made? — A.  About  400  barrels  a  year. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  those  fish? — A.  Around  Prince  Edward 
Island,  chiefly. 
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Q.  All  within  the  saioe  distance f — A.  Yes;  alL 

Q.  Hare  you  caught  any  Ash  in  the  galf  f — A.  I  have,  some. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Off  Bradley  and  Orphan,  and  between  JMLagdaleo 
IslandR  and  Gape  North. 

Q.  What  proportion  c^  fish  are  taken  oat  in  deep  sea,  and  what  pro- 
portion inshore  f — A.  In  my  experience  in  the  bay,  we  never  got  109 
barrels  offshore,  althongh  I  have  seen  vessels  that  have. 

Q.  All  the  rest  were  taken  within  three  miles  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  speaking  generally  of  the  vessels  with  whic^  yoa  have 
been  brought  into  contact,  or  of  which  yon  have  ecorate  information  9— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wonld  be  the  resalt  as  to  them  t — A^  All  that  I  have  seea 
caught  their  fish  inshore.  I  have  heard  of  some  that  got  good  oatche« 
off  Bradley  Bank  and  Orphan. 

Q.  You  have  had  fifteen  or  sisjteen  years  at  sea.  How  many  Ameri- 
can vessels  have  been  frequenting  the  bay  during  the  years  yoa  were 
there  Y — A.  Between  400  and  501)  sail.  That  is  what  I  heard,  although 
I  never  saw  them  all,  of  coarse.  They  were  never  always  in  one  place. 
The  most  I  have  seen  at  one  time  is  250.  We  used  to  hear  them  give 
a  rough  estimate  of  four  or  five  hundred  sail. 

Q.  What  were  the  average  catches  ? — A.  I  should  say  that  an  aver- 
age of  500  barrels ;  that  is,  up  to  1872.  Since  that  I  have  not  been  in 
the  bay.    I  understand  it  has  fallen  off. 

Q.  You  can  only  give  information  as  to  when  you  were  there  your- 
self. You  were  in  and  out,  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Ca|>e  Breton,  the 
West  Shore,  and  Bay  Chaleurs,  all  the  time;  now  tell  the  Commission 
where  did  you  see  these  Americans  catching  fish,  close  in  or  not? — A. 
Undoubtedly,  all  in. 

Q.  They  tell  me  you  have  some  diflBculty  in  telling  where  you  were. — 
A.  Well,  they  didn't  seem  to  find  mnch  difficulty  when  the  catters  were 
around.    They  ascertained  within  a  mile  or  so  then. 

Q.  Used  they  to  fish  inshore  notwithstanding  the  cutters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  would  run  the  risk  ! — A.  Most  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  many  at  one  time  ! — A.  Yes.  When  they  sav  a 
suspicious-looking  sail  they  wonld  run  out,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  out 
of  the  way  they  would  run  in  again. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty,  then,  in  judging  the  distance  from  the 
shore?— A.  Not  the  least. 

Q.  Taking  such  a  shore  as  that  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  there  is  not 
much  fog  there,  is  there  much  difficulty  ? — A.  No.  Any  man  who  has 
been  at  sea  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  can  tell  within  a  short  distance. 

Q.  I  think  I  asked  you  what  proportion  of  the  fish  you  took  were 
caught  within  the  limits  I — A.  Yes;  1  should  say  three-fourths  anyhow. 

Q.  From  the  infor  lation  you  have  gathered  from  American  captains, 
and  from  what  you  have  seen  of  their  fishing,  what  proportion  of  their 
fish  would  you  say  ! — A.  Five  hundred  barrels. 

Q.  But  what  proportion  of  those,  in  your  opinion,  are  taken  within 
three  miles  ! — A.  Well,  during  the  time  I  have  taken  I  never  saw  mure 
than  10  or  15  sail  in  the  fleet  off  shore.  Whatever  was  taken  in  Ameri- 
can vessels  was  where  we  got  them  ourselves. 

Q.  I  believe  that  on  the  Oape  Breton  shore  there  can  be  no  question 
al)out  the  distance  ! — A.  It  is  no  use  going  outside  of  two  miles  there. 

Q.  Prince  Edward  Island  is  nearly  the  same? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  Bay  Chaleurs? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  fish  in  the  body  of  the  bay  ? — A.  No;  at  the  sides. 
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Q.  I  doD'c  know  whether  yoa  have  been  ap  as  far  as  Sevea  Islands! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hare  joa  caught  moch  there f--A.  No;  I  have  taken  a  f^od 
many  on  the  Sbippegan  side  of  Bay  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  Have  yoa  fished  at  Magdalen  Islands  f — A.  I  have  been  over  there 
looking  for  fish.  I  oan't  say  I  fished  much.  I  could  not  gee  them.  We 
never  found  good  fishing  there.  I  have  heard  them  talking  of  good 
spurts  there.    I  never  could  find  them. 

Q.  No  fisherman  could  pretend  that  there  is  the  same  continuous 
fishing  there  that  there  is  around  Prince  Edward  Lsland  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  confined  to  Magdalen  Islands  and  those  parts 
of  the  gulf  that  were  outside  of  three  miles  t — A.  There  never  would  be 
twenty-five  sail  go  for  mackerel.    They  would  give  it  up. 

Q.  Is  this  open  to  question  1  Could  that  be  disputed  by  reasonable 
men  f  Would  you  believe  any  man  who  swore  that  the  fish  were  caught 
outside— if  he  told  you  he  caught  all  his  fish  outside  and  very  few  with- 
in T — A.  I  would  not  dispute  it.  I  have  known  some  few  men  that  did 
get  some  outside.  They  told  me  so  themselves;  but  if  confined  to  those 
certain  places  I  don't  believe  they  would  go. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  Canadian  vessel  going  to  fish  in  Amer- 
icau  waters  f — A.  None  but  one.    That  was  the  Lettie,  I  believe. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  I  notice  that  your  average  catch  was  400  barrels  a  year  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  put  the  average  American  catch  at  500  barrels  in  1872.  Was 
the  class  of  vessels  yon  were  in  smaller  than  the  Americans  f — A.  They 
were  not  so  competent  to  prosecute  the  fishing  business. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  fishing  in  vessels  since  1872 1 — A.  I  have  been 
trawling  on  the  Banks  for  cod,  and  partly  seining  for  mackerel  on  the 
American  shores. 

Q.  How  many  trips  for  mackerel  have  you  made  on  the  American 
shores  Y — A.  Three  trips.    They  were  small  trips,  averaging  150  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  those  t — A.  Oflf  Block  Island. 

Q.  In  what  year,  1873  !— A.  1871. 

Q.  I  thought  you  left  the  gulf  in  1872  f — A.  Yes,  but  I  was  trawling 
next  year. 

Q.  Block  Island  is  pretty  near  the  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  fishing  did  you  do! — A.  Trawling. 

Q.  Who  was  your  captain  ! — A.  Charles  Muir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  with  him  before  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  were  you  with  seining  in  1873  f — A.  8aul  Jacobs,  in  the  S.  B» 
Lane. 

Q.  Where  did  you  seine  in  1874 1 — A.  Down  east.  It  was  late  in  the 
fall  when  I  came  home  from  the  Banks.    We  went  off  Cape  Cod. 

Q.  What  luck  had  youf — A.  About  275  barrels.  She  had  been  out 
all  the  year,  but  I  was  not  in  her. 

Q.  Take  1875  f— A.  I  did  not  fish  for  mackerel  in  1875  or  1876. 

Q.  Now  how  many  times  did  you  have  to  go  the  Magdalen  Islands  ? — 
A.  I  would  probably  go  fonr  or  five  times  in  a  season. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  with  an  American  captain  ? — A.  Once. 

Q.  Who  was  he  f — A.  Chivarie. 

Q.  What  year  f— A.  1872. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  luck  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  time  you  went  to  the  Magdalen  Islands? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  also  have  poor  luck  on  Bradley  and  Orphan  Banks? — A 
I  never  caught  any  mackerel.    I  simply  tried  there.    It  lies  in  our  way 
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Q.  Is  it  within  your  geDeral  know1ed£:e  that  a  good  maoy  goo<l  fares 
have  been  taken  at  Bradley  and  Orphan  f — A.  No ;  they  woald  be  poor 
fares.    I  never  heard  tell  of  a  fare  taken  there  entirely. 

Q.  Haven't  yon  heard  of  a  good  many  barrels  being  taken  there  at  a 
time  ? — A.  Some  few  vessels.    I  didn't  see  many  vessels  there. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  did  yoa  say  there  were  in  the  golf  io 
1872  f — A.  I  shonld  say,  by  what  I  have  heard,  500  sail. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1872,  the  last  year  yon  were  there  T — A.  Not  so 
many — ^I  don't  believe  there  were  over  300  in  1872. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  those  vessels  in  1872  averaged  five  handred  barrek 
for  the  season  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  they  averaged  in  1872! — A.  We  got  aboot 
400.    I  shonld  say  400  was  the  average.    We  did  not  hear. 

Q.  Since  then  you  have  had  no  personal  knowledge  until  the  present 
year.  How  many  American  mackerel  vessels  have  yon  seen  this  year  f 
Tell  the  number  and  the  names  as  far  as  you  can. — A.  I  could  not  do  it 
I  beard  them  talk.  By  what  I  have  seen  myself  I  have  not  seen  over 
50  sail  in  one  fleet  this  year. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  about  three  weeks  ago.  I  spoke 
some  of  them ;  they  were  going  up  to  Bay  Ghaleurs  and  aroond  the 
island. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  have  you  seen  aboat  Prince  Edward 
Island  this  year? — A.  Taking  one  time  and  another — they  were  ficat- 
tered  round  considerable,  say  20  or  30  at  Georgetown,  15  or  20  at 
Souris — ^I  should  say  there  were  75  when  I  left  home. 

Q.  There  is  a  liability  to  count  twice,  is  there  notf  Do  yoa  think 
there  were  that  many  ! — A.  Yes ;  around  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Are  they  seining  chiefly? — A.  No,  hooking. 

Q.  Where  are  they  from  ? — A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  us  the  names  of  the  75,  of  course.  Can  jou 
give  us  any  considerable  number? — A.  No ;  I  could  not  give  names. 

Q.  It  is  within  your  general  knowledge  that  up  to  this  time  they  have 
had  no  luck?— A.  I  know  that  because  I  have  been  there,  except  some 
vessels.  Between  the  1st  of  July  and  the  10th  there  were  some  good 
hauls  with  seines  between  East  Point  and  ten  miles  down  the  coast. 

Q.  Was  that  close  in  ? — A.  Some  would  not  throw  their  seinea,  be- 
cause  they  were  afraid  they  would  lose  them  on  the  rocky  bottom.  They 
can  take  mackerel  in  eight  or  ten  fathoms. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  you  have  to  go  off  the  north  side  of  the 
island  before  it  is  ten  or  twelve  fathoms? — A.  In  some  places  yoa  will 
get  ten  fathoms  within  300  yards.  Other  places  you  will  have  to  go  a 
mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  There  is  no  average  about  it? — A.  No,  it  is  irregular. 

Q.  But  you  think  you  can  estimate,  in  almost  any  state  of  the  weather, 
so  as  to  tell  within  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  what  the  distance  is  f — A.  I 
can  always  tell  it  within  three  miles.  I  have  been  often  outside  of  three 
miles. 

Q.  You  kept  in  generally  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  tell  three  miles  from  three  and  a  quarter  ?•— 
A.  I  can  tell  it  by  observation  if  I  see  the  planets,  or  we  can  tell  it  by 
the  depth  of  the  water  by  referring  to  a  chart. 

Q.  You  can  ascertain  in  that  way.  But  when  you  are  simply  looking 
at  another  vessel  do  you  think  you  can  judge  within  half  a  mile  accu- 
rately ? — A.  I  can  when  three  miles  off  shore. 

1^  Q.  Then  you  would  know  whether  a  vessel  was  two  and  a  half  miles 
or  three  miles  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Gould  yon  tell  whether  she  was  two  and  three-qaarters  or  three? — 
A.  I  woald  uot  like  to  say  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  Within  three  miles,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  shore,  you  think  you 
can  tell  within  half  a  mile  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  yon  aaw  250  sail  at  once— by  the  way,  when  and  where 
was  that  f  Was  it  in  the  bay  f — ^A.  Those  were  to  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor. 

Q.  There  were  not  that  many  fishing.  How  many  were  there  flsbintj^  1 — 
A.  One  hundred  and  fifty,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Gould  you  judge  with  accuracy  within  half  a  mile  where  all  those 
150  lay  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  say  your  vessel  belonged  f — A.  To  Sonris,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Q.  Well,  now,  where  was  the  other  place  at  which  you  seined  mack- 
erel on  the  American  coast;  you  have  given  us  Block  Island f — A. 
George's  Banks. 

Q.  Any  other  places  f— A.  South  Channel,  between  George's  Bank 
and  Gape  God. 

Q.  How  far  from  shore  was  that  T — A.  About  five  miles  off  shore. 

Q.  How  far  out  is  Block  Island  f — A.  Only  three  miles,  the  nearest 
part. 

Q.  But  part  was  more  than  three  miles  off  the  American  shore! — A. 
Yes ;  most  of  the  fish  is  taken  outside  of j. three  miles,  on  the  American 
coast. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  difference  in  the  habits  of  fish  on  the 
American  coast  and  the  Ganadian  coast,  as  to  where  they  come  in  and 
how  far  they  stay  out  f — A.  I  do  think  so ;  in  the  bay  they  go  right  up 
to  their  spawning  waters,  right  up  to  shallow  water,  and  coming  down 
they  follow  the  coast. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  spawning  grounds  f — A.  The  shoal  waters  of 
the  Bay  Ghalenrs. 

Q.  You  think  the  mackerel  resort  to  spawning  grounds  1 — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  confident  about  that  f — ^A.  That  is  our  general  be- 
lief as  fishermen. 

Q.  You  know  cod  do  not ;  they  spawn  wherever  they  feel  like  it. — A. 
I  don't  know ;  they  frequent  the  same  place  every  year. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  the  cod  have  spawning  grounds  inshore  ? — A.  I 
think  they  have ;  at  least,  the  people  in  Newfoundland  have  been  tell- 
ing me  so. 

Q.  It  is  to  spawn,  and  not  for  food,  that  mackerel  go  inshore  f — A. 
Yes;  because  there  is  better  food  outside  for  mackerel,  a  green  stuff 
that  grows  on  the  bottom. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  it  f — A.  I  don't  know  any  particular  name ;  it 
is  a  weed  that  grows  on  the  rocks ;  but  inshore  close,  there  is  no  food 
for  mackerel,  not  right  alone  the  rocks. 

Q.  They  go  in  to  spawn  and  go  out  afterwards  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  f — A.  Some  five  or  six  weeks.  They 
keep  movinp^  out,  going  in  and  moving  out. 

Q.  That  IS  exactly  as  I  understand  it.  Now,  how  far  out  do  they 
move  t — A.  Well,  once  they  start  to  go  down,  some  go  across  to  North 
Gape  and  along  the  western  shore.    They  follow  the  island  down. 

Q.  They  come  into  the  shore  and  go  out  for  a  distance,  a  number  of 
miles  f — A.  Yes;  for  the  last  four  weeks  they  run  right  along  the  shore. 

Q.  But  their  usual  way  is  to  play  about,  moving  in  and  out  t — A. 
Yes ;  they  come  in  to  four  or  five  fathoms  and  move  out  to  eight  or  ten 
fathoms. 

61  F 
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Q.  They  are  not  such  devoted  snbjeots  as  to  keep  withia  three 
miles? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  food  outside  f — A.  I  don't  say  outside  of  foar  or  five  miles , 
along  one  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Then  I  misanderstood  yon.  Ton  think  it  is  about  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and  a  half  that  they  get  their  food  t  Do  you  know  what  they  call 
brit! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  that  T — A.  Kight  in  close. 

Q.  Do  they  find  it  away  out  at  sea  t — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Yon  have  seen  spawn  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  had  it  come  up  on  your  lines  Y — A.  No ;  I  have  seen  it 
lying  on  the  bottom  where  a  vessel  would  not  float. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  think  there  is  a  diflference  between  the 
habits  of  mackerel  up  here  in  these  waters  and  down  off  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  as  to  the  distance  they  keep  from  the  shore  T — A» 
Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  think  that  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  thej  keep  far- 
ther oft'Y — A.  Yes ;  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season. 

Q.  And  how  in  the  latter  part  T — A.  They  move  in.  From  Gloacester 
and  the  State  of  Maine  you  go  pretty  close  in,  right  inshore. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mackerel  in  there f — A.  Yes;  the  best  fishing  is 
there,  from  this  out. 

Q.  From  Gloucester  north  to  Maine  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  thought  it  was  all  exhausted? — A.  Well,  they  seem  to  think  so 
this  year.    They  don't  do  much. 

Q.  Nor  here  either  ? — A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  It  is  all  in  the  future*    It  is  what  you  call  prospective  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  from  any  of  the  American  captains  how 
many  vessels  there  were  down  the  bayf — A.  There  are  200  vessels  in 
the  bay  now.  I  have  seen  a  man  last  Friday  from  Gloucester,  his  name 
was  Davies ;  25  sail  left  with  him. 

Q.  What  vessel  was  he  in  ? — A.  The  Joseph  O.  And  as  many  as  a 
dozen  captains  have  told  me  that  there  were  200  vessels. 

Q.  And  they  are  coming  still  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  expect  to  have  a  large  fleet  down  this  year  Y — A.  There 
was  a  vessel  went  borne  and  reported  poor  doings. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  is  the  iisbing  poor  ? — A.  We  have  never  done  so  well  as 
now. 

Q.  The  mackerel  are  plenty  f — A.  Yea ;  very  plenty. 

Q.  As  an  experienced  fisherman,  do  the  indications  point  to  a  good 
season  or  not  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  How  soon  are  you  going  to  find  it ! — A.  I  hope  they  have  by  this 
time. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  You  say  you  fished  in  an  American  vessel  off  Block  Island  t — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  far  off  shore  f — A.  All  the  way  from  three  to  ten  miles. 

Q.  Beyond  ten  T — A.  Yes ;  twenty-five  miles  out.  That  was  the  cap 
tain's  estimation.  I  don't  know  whether  be  knew  how  far  he  was  oir 
not. 

Q.  You  were  out  of  sight  of  land  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  1  understood  what  you  stated  about  the  food  of  mackerel  as  31r. 
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Foster  did.  Yoa  doD't  mean  to  say  that  the  food  is  a  staff  that  grows 
outside  of  three  miles  t — A.  I  never  foand  any  oatside  of  three  miles. 
That  is  the  stuff  we  find  in  them  when  we  clean  them. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  never  seen  food  in  the  deep  sea  at  all  Y  What  is 
britf — A.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  mackerel  where  I  have  been  fishing.  I 
have  not  seen  the  green  stuff  where  I  have  been  fishing.  It  is  as  close 
Id  as  a  boat  can  come.    I  have  never  seen  any  outside. 

Q.  How  many  times  on  an  average  has  a  trawler  to  come  in  for  fresh 
bait  during  the  season  f — A.  It  depends  on  how  long  she  is  out  for.  If 
it  is  five  months,  and  she  has  to  come  in  only  four  times,  she  does  very 
well. 

Q.  Can't  she  run  home  for  baitf — A.  I  think  she  could  not  do  it.  I 
thiuk  it  would  spoil  if  she  did. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  You  start  from  Gloucester  with  one  lot  of  bait  ? — A.  Sometimes 
we  never  take  any. 

Q.  You  usually  start  with  bait,  don't  you  ! — A,  Kot  usually.  We  get 
bait  on  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  What  bait  do  you  use  ? — A.  Herring  and  squid. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  squid  fresh  or  salt  ? — A.  Fresh. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use  salt  I — A.  No. 

Q.  The  Proviucetown  and  Beverley  use  it  salt  altogether! — A.  I 
believe  so. 

Q.  Those  vessels  that  fish  with  hook  and  liue  from  the  State  of  Maine 
use  salt  bait  altogether  ?  They  don't  resort  anywhere  for  bait  f — ^A. 
They  do,  yes.    I  have  seen  lots  of  vessels  the  last  time  I  was  down. 

Q.  Proviucetown  vessels?  I  thought  Proviucetown  vessels  used  salt 
baict — A.  Tbey  did,  but  they  found  it  didn't  pay.  They  had  to  follow 
tbe  Cape  Ann  vessels. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  What  harbors  did  you  buy  in  in  Newfoundland  ? — A.  Cape  Broyle, 
Fortune  Bay,  and  Bay  of  Bulls. 

Q.  You  said  you  would  make  four  or  six  trips  to  take  bait  either  on 
the  Nova  Scotia  or  Newfoundland  coast ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  baitf — A.  Buy  it  from  persons  that  go  and 
catch  it  and  sell  it  for  so  much  a  barrel.  The  American  fishermen  are 
not  allowed  to  catch  their  own  bait  at  all.  Of  course  they  may  jig  their 
own  squid  around  the  vessel. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  not  allowed  to  catch  bait? — A.  The  natives 
will  not  allow  them. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  What  would  they  do  if  you  tried  to  catch  bait! — ^A.  They  were 
pretty  rough  customers.    I  don't  know  what  they  would  do. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Yon  employ  them  and  they  go  and  catch  so  much  bait  for  you  f — 
A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  custom.    That  is,  out  of  Gloucester. 

No.  58. 

Jambs  MgPhbe,  of  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  fisherman, 
called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn 
and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  What  is  your  age! — Answer.  Thirty-five. 
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Q.  Yoa  have  been  aboat  twelve  years  eugaged  in  the  fisheries  t — A. 
I  have  been  fourteen  years,  twelve  years  in  American  fishing-veeaels. 
Then  I  have  been  boat-fishing  besides. 

Q.  Fishing  in  the  Bay  St  Lawrence  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  year  yon  went  f — A.  1892. 

Q.  What  vessel  f — A.  The  Fannie  B.,  from  Gloncester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  she  make  f — A.  One  trip. 

Q.  What  catch  ?— A.  180  barrels. 

Q.  Was  she  a  small  or  a  large  vessel  f — ^A.  Ninety  tons.  It  was  only 
one  trip  I  was  in  her,  bnt  she  made  two  trips.  I  left  her  down  in  the 
bay  and  joined  another. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  yon  catch  them  t — A.  We  canght  most  of  them 
on  the  east  shore,  from  North  Cape  down  to  West  Gape,  and  between 
that  and  Escnminac. 

Q.  How  far  off  from  the  shore? — ^A.  Along  the  shore,  I  would  say  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  catch  did  you  take  within  three 
miles  ?— A.  I  should  think  of  the  180  barrels  we  took  130.  We  got  40 
barrels  at  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Where  were  the  rest  taken? — A.  On  the  east  shore  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  between  that  and  Escnminac. 

Q.  Within  three  miles? — A.  In  shoal  water. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  ? — A.  Yes ;  within  two  and  a  half  to  one  and 
a  half. 

Q.  The  next  year,  1863,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  ? — ^A.  The  Edward 
A.  D.  Hart,  Gloucester,  Captain  McMillan. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get  ? — A.  700  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  trips  ? — A.  We  made  only  one  trip,  bnt  we  landed 
250  or  300  barrels,  and  took  all  home  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  you  catch  those  ? — A.  All  around  Gape  Breton 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  all  around. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  any  of  these  at  Magdalen  Islands  ? — A.  Yes,  some. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  700  did  you  catch  within  three  miles  of 
the  shore  ?  What  proportion  of  the  700  barrels  ? — A.  Well,  the  last 
trip  we  canght  all  inshore.  We  caught  them  at  Margaree  and  ckQT  the 
north  shore  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  first  trip  we  canght  200  at 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  we  caught  some  on  Bradley. 

Q.  Was  the  proportion  400  to  300? — A.  Yes;  two  hundred  were 
taken  at  Magdalen  Islands  and  one  hundred  oif  Bradley. 

Q.  Those  400  were  taken  close  in? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  Americans  were  there  in  the  bay  that  year? — A.  Four 
hundred  or  five  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Was  yours  an  average  catch  ? — A.  Oars  was  above  the  average. 

Q.  In  1864  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  ?^A.  In  the  Julia  Parsons, 

oucester. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  ? — A.  1,000.    She  was  a  large  vessel  and  made 
ps. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them  ? — A.  Some  at  Bay  Ohaleuis.  A  good 
deal  the  first  trip.  About  300  barrels  at  Bay  Chaleurs  and  200  at  Mag- 
dalen Islands. 

Q.  Where  then  did  you  catch  fish  ? — A.  At  Shippegan  and  Garaqnet, 

right  close  in. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  any  at  Bay  Ohaleurs  in  the  center  of  the  bay  f — A. 
Seldom.  There  might  be  a  spurt,  but  no  continuous  fishing.  It  is  either 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  get  the  other  500  barrels  ? — A.  On  the  Gape  Bre- 
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ton  shore,  between  Margaree  and  Gheticamp.    We  got  a  few  by  Sydney, 
down  by  St.  Anns. 

Q.  How  far  offshore  were  those  taken  f — A.  Along  shore.  The  nsnal 
places  where  they  flsh. 

Q.  Ho  w  far  off  are  they  ?— A.  Abont  two  and  a  half  miles.  We  caught 
them  right  in  at  Margaree  Island.  We  got  100  barrels  right  in  within 
a  half  mile  of  the  island. 

Q.  Were  there  many  in  the  bay  that  year  f — A.  There  was  a  big  fleet; 
600  sail. 

Q.  Was  yonrs  an  average  catch  that  year  t— A.  We  were  above  the 
average. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  good  price  that  year!— A.  We  got  $20  for  Vb  and 
^13, 1  thinls,  for  2^8.  But  the  last  trip  was  $15  and  $12.  There  was  a 
good  many  mackerel  landed  and  they  kept  them  till  the  fall,  and  the 
price  feU. 

Q.  In  1865  what  vessel  did  yon  go  in  f^A.  The  Edward  A.  D.  Hart. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  in  the  Julia  Parsons  more  than  one  year  t — A.  Only 
one  year. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  in  the  Edward  A.  D.  Hart  t— A.  500  barrels. 

Q.  In  1866  what  vessel  T— A.  The  Edward  A.  D.  Hart. 

Q.  What  catch  f— A.  450  barrels. 

Q.  Whereabouts  t — A.  On  the  same  grounds. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  in  the  bayt — A.  About  400 
«ail. 

Q.  In  1867  what  vessel  t — A.  The  Colonel  Ellsworth,  Gloucester,  Bob- 
4son,  master.  We  made  one  trip  and  got  450  barrels.  That  was  the 
whole  season. 

Q.  In  1868  what  vessel  t— A.  The  A.  M.  Wanson,  Gloucester,  Captain 
Webber. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  t — A.  We  made  two  trips  and  got  400  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  them  t — A.  The  first  trip  on  the  Canada  shore- 
that  is,  off  Bonaventure. 

Q.  You  were  up  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ? — A.  Yes,  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  off  Perce  and  along  that  ground. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  good  many  offshore  t — A.  I  think  we  got  100  bar- 
rels offshore. 

Q.  The  mackerel  were  how  close  in  to  Pefce  ? — A.  How  do  you  meant 
Two  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles. 

Q.  Were  there  many  vessels  in  the  bay  that  yeart — A.  Consider- 
able many  vessels  in  1868.    Four  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Then  you  caught  off  Bonaventure  all  inshore  t — A.  No,  offshore. 
We  caught  100  barrels  about  the  first  trip  in  June  or  July. 

Q.  Was  yours  an  average  catch  t — A.  I  think  it  was  rather  abov6  the 
average. 

Q.  The  next  year  was  '69.  What  vessel  did  you  go  in  f — A.  I  was  in 
the  schooner  Eliza  B.  Bradley,  Bichards,  Gloucester ;  made  two  trips 
and  got  170, 1  think,  the  first  trip,  and  80  barrels,  something  about  that, 
the  last  trip. 

Q.  That  was  a  good  deal  below  the  other  years  t — A.  It  was  a  poor 
year. 

Q.  Were  the  cutters  in  the  bay  that  year  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  anything  to  do  with  your  small  catch  t — A.  I  think  they 
bothered  us  considerable. 

Q.  Explain  how  they  bothered  you. — A.  Well,  in  our  inshore-fishery 
they  bothered  us  this  much,  that  if  we  would  go  inshore  and  raise  a 
school  of  fish,  if  we  saw  a  suspicious  vessel  coming  along  we  would 
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bave  to  run  away  until  the  cutter  got  by  and  then  go  in  again.    It  waft 
a  dread  all  the  time. 

Q.  Yon  didn't  dare  to  go  in  t — A.  We  had  to  keep  a  safe  distanoe. 

Q.  The  resnlt  was  you  got  a  small  fare  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  bave  the  same  effect  on  the  other  vessels  f — A.  With  the 
fleet  I  was  with  it  used  to  work  in  that  wny.  When  the  cutters  were 
away  we  would  try  to  steal  in. 

Q.  In  1870  { — ^A.  We  didn't  do  much ;  about  the  same,  I  think ;  not 
80  much.    We  made  one  trip,  and  got,  I  think,  160  or  180  barreU* 

Q.  The  cutters  were  in  the  bay  then  too,  I  think  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1871,  what  vessel  T — A.  I  was  in  an  Island  vessel. 

Q.  What  was  her  name? — ^A.  I  was  in  the  Octave,  and  got  600 
barrels. 

Q.  In  1872  Y— A.  I  did  no  Ashing  at  all. 

Q.  In  1873  f — ^A.  I  was  in  the  Charles  Shears,  Captain  Kenny. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get? — A.  500  barrels. 

Q.  Were  there  many  in  the  bay  in  1873  f — ^A.  There  were  considerable; 
I  should  think  300  sail,  anyway. 

Q.  In  1874  what  vessel  were  you  int — A.  The  Yictor,  Gloacester, 
Captain  Daniels. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  T — A.  600  barrels — two  trips.  We  took  the  first 
trip  of  the  year  on  the  west  shore  between  Escuminac  and  along  Prince 
Edward  Island,  close  in.  The  last  trip  we  got  around  East  Point  and 
Margaree. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  two  trips,  what  portion  was  canght  in- 
shore f — A.  Of  the  600  barrels,  I  should  think  500  were  caught  inshore. 
We  never  caught  any  mackerel  in  deep  water  at  all ;  we  might  raise 
them,  but  not  catch  them  to  speak  of. 

Q.  Were  the  American  fleet  fishing  with  you  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  them  in  the  same  places? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  all  these  do  you  think  were  taken  within  three 
miles  f — A.  I  would  consider  three-fourths,  during  the  time  I  have  been 
catching,  have  been  taken  within  three  miles. 

Q.  That  extends  from  1862  to  1874?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  least  three-fourths  during  that  period  ? — A.  Of  all  I  have  been 
connected  with  in  any  way. 

Q.  Or  what  you  saw  ! — A.  What  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  American  captains  talking  over  this  question  at 
all? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  is  their  opinion  t — A.  They  would  say  they  could  not  do 
without  the  inshore  fishery.  They  would  say  they  wished  it  oould  be 
settled  so  that  they  would  have  the  liberty  of  fishing. 

Q.  They  have  agreed  with  you  t — ^A.  Yes.  There  have  been  some 
years  that  certain  vessels  would  fish  off  Bradley  and  Orphan,  but  if  I 
were  fishing  I  would  not  go  unless  I  could  have  liberty. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  prudent  man  would  fit  out  unless  he  had  lib- 
erty T — A.  I  don't  think. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  f — A.  I  think  he  would  fail  altogether.  He 
would  not  pay  his  bills. 

Q.  You  have  been  fishing  in  boats  since  then  f — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Where  do  the  boats  fish  around  Prince  Edward  Island  f — ^A.  Within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  shore. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  better  year  for  boats  f  Is  it  not  counted 
one  of  the  best  years? — A.  It  is  a  good  one.  I  have  a  brother  fishing. 
I  have  seen  him  go  ten  days  ago.    He  is  in  the  Jamestown,  from  61on> 
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oester — an  American  vessel.    He  says  be  thinks  there  are  180  American 
vessels  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Haven't  any  of  them  made  catches! — A.  They  had  100  barrels  in 
fonr  weeks  in  the  bay. 

Q.  That  is  not  so  very  bad  T — A.  That  is  very  good. 

Q.  What  do  yon  say,  as  an  old  fisherman, is  the  ontlook  for  this  year  t 
— A.  Very  good.    I  think  they  are  going  to  do  well. 

Q.  Where  do  the  mackerel  feed  T — A.  Along  the  shore  there.  There 
is  a  certain  brit,  or  little  kind  of  stuff,  they  feed  on. 

Q.  Do  yon  ever  see  that  in  the  open  waters  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  When  yon  catch  mackerel  can  you  see  it  when  you  open  them  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  it  with  your  own  eyesT — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  in  no  doubt  about  it! — A.  Ko. 

Q.  What  effect  has  this  fishing  of  the  American  vessels  upon  the 
boats  when  they  come  in  T — A.  The  Americans  take  all  the  fish  away. 
They  drag  it  right  off.  Of  course  they  throw  more  bait  than  the  boats 
do. 

No.  59. 

JoHK  McDonald,  of  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Mnjesty,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Da  vies : 

Question.  Yon  have  been  engaged  in  the  fisheries  a  good  many  years? — 
Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  Fishing  in  boats  and  vessels  I  suppose! — A.  I  was  in  vessels  fif- 
teen or  seventeen  summers. 

Q.  In  American  vessels? — A.  I  was  about  fifteen  years  in  American 
vessels. 

Q.  Beside  that  you  have  been  in  boats? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  your  experience  extends  back  a  good  while  ? — A.  Yes.  The 
Evangeline,  from  Gloucester,  I  was  in  first  in  1853. 

Q.  What  fare  did  yon  get  in  her  ? — A.  About  300  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  were  in  the  fleet  that  year  ? — A. 
There  were  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  sail. 

Q.  What  vessel  were  you  in  next  year? — A.  The  Plying  Eagle,  Glou- 
cester. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  ? — A.  300  barrels. 

Q.  Was  that  the  whole  season's  work  ? — A.  No ;  only  a  short  fall  trip. 

Q.  Were  there  many  sail  in  the  bay  that  year  ? — A.  About  the  same 
aa  the  year  before. 

Q.  What  did  yon  say  that  was?— A.  500  or  600. 

Q.  In  1855  what  vessel  were  you  in  ? — A.  The  Forest  Queen,  from 
Belfast,  Maine. 

Q.  flow  many  barrels  did  you  get? — A.  300  about. 

Q«  Was  that  the  season's  work  ? — A.  No,  I  was  two  months  in  her ; 
part  of  the  season's  work. 

Q.  Where  were  you  then  ? — A.  God  fishing  in  an  Island  vessel.  I  just 
went  in  her  for  that  trip. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  American  vessels  in  the  bay  that  year? — 
A.  I  think  the  same  as  nsually  went.  There  was  a  number  of  years 
that  the  fleet  averaged  the  same. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  catch  ? — A.  Our  catch  that  year  was  below 
the  average. 
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Q.  What  was  the  average  catch  that  year  f — A.  Soine  made  two  trips 
and  some  made  more.    I  have  no  idea  what  was  the  average. 

Q.  You  know  yours  would  be  below  itt — ^A.  Yes,  I  am  pretty  sure  of 
it. 

Q.  In  1856  what  vessel  did  yon  go  in  f — A.  I  was  in  a  British  vesnl, 
the  Emerald,  in  1856. 

Q.  How  many  mackerel  did  yon  get  t — A.  300  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  codfish  T — A.  450  quintals. 

Q.  Was  there  the  same  number  of  Americans  in  the  bay  that  year  I-* 
A.  Yes ;  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  In  '57  what  vessel  did  yon  go  in  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  John  Pogfa, 
from  Gloucester.    The  captain's  name  was  David  Bowen. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get! — A.  400  odd. 

Q.  Was  the  fleet  about  the  same,  or  did  it  increase  T — A.  I  think  it 
was  abont  the  same ;  perhaps  more. 

Q.  In  '58  where  did  you  go  f — ^A.  I  was  in  the  Pioneer,  another  Eng- 
lish schooner,  for  codfish  and  herring.    I  was  not  mackereling  in  her. 

Q.  In '59  where  were  youT — A.  I  was  in  an  English  schooner,  the 
James,  mackereling.  We  got  300  barrels  in  her.  I  was  part  of  the  sea- 
son in  her.    I  left  her. 

Q.  Would  that  be  below  the  average  catch  for  the  season  t — ^A.  I 
should  think  so. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  the  catch  of  other  vessels  would,  yon  say 
it  was  below  t — A.  Yes ;  because  I  know  of  vessels  catching  more. 

Q.  Had  the  American  fleet  remained  the  same  or  increased  T — A.  It 
was  about  the  same,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Did  you  go  the  next  year  f — A.  I  was  not  then  fishing  until  1883. 

Q.  In  '63  what  vessel  did  you  go  in! — A.  The  lanthe,  Portland,  Me. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing;  mackereling  f — A.  I  was  cx>dfishing  in  her. 
We  got  600  quintals. 

Q.  How  many  Americans  were  fishing  for  cod  I — A.  Where  I  was,  15. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  the  bay  codfisbing  Y — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  go  mackereling  that  year  Y — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  Argo, 
Portland. 

Q.  How  many  did  yon  gett — A.  500  barrels. 

Q.  I  am  forgetting  to  ask  you  where  you  caught  those  mackerel  T — A. 
We  got  500  barrels  along  the  bend  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  biggest 
part  of  them. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  f — A.  Bight  in,  from  one  to  two  miles. 

Q.  That  brings  us  to  1863— to  1864.  Where  were  you  then  f — A.  I 
was  in  the  same  schooner  and  got  400  barrels.  We  caught  them  around 
the  island,  the  biggest  part  of  them.  About  three-fourths  at  the 
island. 

Q.  Within  a  short  distance? — A.  Yes ;  close  in — a  mile  or  a  mile  and 
half;  some  handier. 

Q.  Was  the  American  fleet  in  that  year  f — A.  Yes ;  in  about  the  same 
number  and  catching  at  the  same  places. 

Q.  In  '65  ? — A.  I  was  not  fishing. 

Q.  In  1866 1 — A.  I  was  in  the  Veteran,  from  Gloucester.  We  got 
700  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them  T — A.  Inshore ;  some  at  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  some  at  Magdalen  Islands ;  some  at  Margaree. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  700  were  taken  close  inshore  T — A 
All  of  three-fourths. 

Q.  How  far  off? — A.  Some  two  miles  and  some  one ;  perhaps  some 
more  than  two  miles. 
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Q.  How  many  sail  were  in  the  bay  then  f — A.  I  sappose  500  sail ; 
perhaps  600;  between  five  and  six  hundred; 

Q.  Did  they  catch  aboat  the  same  quantity  each  vessel ;  would  that 
be  about  the  average  ?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Wonld  the  i^oportion  taken  by  yon  inshore  be  a  fair  average  for 
the  American  vessels  T — ^A«  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  think  all  caaght  aboat  the  same  f — A.  Yes.  It  was  a  large 
fleet,  and  generally  fish^  together. 

ij.  In  '67  what  vessel  f— A.  The  Lanra  Seward.  We  got  550  barrels ; 
the  biggest  part  of  them  around  the  island  one  trip,  and  the  next  trip 
the  whole  of  them  at  Margaree. 

Q.  Those  wonld  be  all  inshore  T — A.  Yes.  We  had  to  work  off  the 
ledge  three  times  in  one  dav ;  we  went  too  close  in. 

Q.  In  '68  f— A.  I  was  in  the  Isaac  Bich,  Salem.  We  got  540  or  550 
barrels. 

Q.  What  proportion  inshore  f — ^A.  The  biggest  part  inshore ;  three- 
fourths;  that  was  in  the  vessel  I  used  to  fish  in.  Some  used  to  fish  in 
deep  water  and  some  inshore. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  were  in  the  bay  thatyear,  in  1868  f — 
A.  Between  400  and  500  sail. 

Q.  Was  yonrs  about  an  average  catch  f — A.  Yes,  about  an  average. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  1869 1 — A.  In  the  B.  Hudson,  an  English 
schooner. 

Q.  All  the  season  t — A.  No :  I  was  only  in  her  a  spell. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  ? — A.  We  cangfat  140  barrels. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  her  T — A.  Five  or  six  weeks. 

Q.  You  did  not  stay  the  season  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Where  were  those  taken  1 — A.  Around  the  island. 

Q.  Close  in  or  out  T — ^A.  Close  in.  All  we  caught  in  her  was  about 
the  island.    We  caught  none  in  her  ontside  the  limits  at  all. 

Q.  In  1870  ?— A.  I  was  in  the  Isaac  Rich  again.  We  got  450  barrels, 
taken  about  the  island,  some  at  Margaree. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  outside  t — A.  Not  in  the  Rich  that  year. 

Q.  In  1871 T — A.  I  was  in  the  Rich  again.  We  got  400  barrels,  the 
biggest  part  about  Margaree,  close  in. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  outside  at  all  T — A.  Some. 

Q.  What  proportion  did  you  get  inside  t — A.  A  few  outside ;  it  might 
be  one-third. 

Q.  In  '72  f— A.  I  was  in  the  Ida  Thurlow,  Gloucester.  We  got  300 
when  I  was  in  her,  around  the  island. 

Q.  Was  that  the  last  year  t — A.  That  was  my  last  year  fishing.  I 
was  not  long  in  her  in  '72. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  twelve  or  fourteen  years  you  were  fishing  you 
were  in  American  vessels  mostly.  You  fished  down  about  Cape  Bre- 
ton, Prince  Bdward  Island,  the  West  Shore,  Bay  Chaleurs  T — A.  And 
Oasp^. 

Q.  How  far  off  were  yon  accustomed  to  fish  from  shore  t — A.  From 
one  to  two  miles  generally. 

Q.  Was  that  the  custom  of  the  rest  of  the  American  fleet  t-^A.  Some- 
times they  fished  three  miles  out. 

Q.  They  would  drift  out,  I  suppose! — A.  Yes;  they  would  generally 
come  in  and  heave  to  and  drift  out,  and  then  get  under  way  and  work 
in  again. 

Q.  Why  did  you  run  in  shore  after  you  got  out  f — A.  Well,  the  mack- 
erel slacked  off  biting,  and  we  would  beat  inshore  again. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole  catch  during  the  years  you  engaged,  could  you 
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state  on  oath  what  was  the  fair  proportion  taken  within  three  mileBf— 
A.  I  woald  say  in  the  vessels  I  have  been  in  three-foorths  were  taken 
from  one  to  three  miles  of  the  land. 

Q.  Yon  swear  that  in  reference  to  vessels  yon  were  in  whose  names 
yon  have  given ;  can  you  give  the  same  statement  with  respect  to  the 
other  vessels  yon  saw  fishing  alongside  T  Have  you  any  doubt  that 
the  resnlt  was  the  same  f — A.  No  donbt  at  all. 

Q.  All  the  fish  taken  were  in  the  same  proportions  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  yon  were  not  allowed  to  come  in  at  all,  could  you  catch  any 
outside  T — A.  I  don't  think  it.  They  would  take  some  outside,  of  course. 
I  have  heard  of  some  being  canght  outside  on  Bradley  and  Orphan. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  rare  exception,  is  it  not  T — A.  O,  I  have  heard  of  some 
catches;  a  good  many.  But  I  have  never  been  in  vessels  that  did  catch 
any  to  speak  of. 

Q.  You  have  been  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  unsuccessful,  haven't  yon? — A.  No;  I  have  made 
good  trips. 

Q.  But  on  the  Banks? — ^A.  O,  I  have  never  caught  anything  to  speak 
of  on  the  banks. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  American  captains  and  fisher- 
men of  the  relative  value  of  the  inshore  and  offshore  fisheries  f — A.  The 
best  fishing  is  inshore.    The  biggest  part  is  inshore. 

Q.  Is  that  their  opinion? — A.  It  is  of  most  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  cutters  were  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  clear  of  them? — A.  We  watched  them  and 
cleared  out. 

Q.  You  would  run  the  risk  and  go  inshore  after  mackerel  T — A.  Yes ; 
the  cutter  would  be  coming  around  a  headland  for  instance,  and  we 
would  be  hove  to  inshore.  We  would  see  him  coming  and  run  off,  and 
when  he  was  far  enough  away  we  would  go  in  again. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  outside  and  try  to  take  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  We  could  not  get  them. 

Q.  You  have  been  fishing  some  years  in  boats.  Is  that  a  very  sue* 
cessful  fishery  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  increased  very  much  of  late  years  ? — A.  Yes ;  very  much, 
indeed. 

Q.  And  has  the  fishing  this  year  been  good  on  the  Island  f — A.  Not  so 
very  good. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  many  American  vessels  being  down  in  the 
bay  ? — A.  Some  time  since,  a  person  talking  to  me  said  there  was  a  con- 
siderable  number  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are  now  ?  Do  you  know  if  any  have 
taken  good  fares? — A.  Be  has  done  well — ^that  is,  the  person  I  spoke 
to,  Captain  Lee.    He  had  300  barrels,  seining,  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  That  is  not  bad  for  this  time  ? — ^A.  That  was  the  third  time  he  shot 
his  seine.    He  had  300  barrels. 

Q.  Supposing  the  American  vessels  were  not  allowed  to  come  within 
three  miles,  do  you  think  they  could  catch  fish  profitably  outside? — A. 
I  don't  think  they  would  go  mackereling  at  all  if  that  was  the  case. 

Q.  You  don't  think  they  would  catch  any  fish  ? — A.  They  would  catch 
some. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  don't  think  they  would  come  in  the  bay  if  not 
allowed  to  go  inside. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  It  would  not  pay. 

Q.  During  the  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  your  experience,  three-fourths 
were  always  taken  inside? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  I  l)elieve  all  tbe  boat-fishing  is  done  within  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  still  so  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  the  biggest  part  is  done  within  one  mile. 

No.  GO. 

Friday,  September  7,  1877. 

The  Conference  met. 

Thomas  R.  Pattillo,  fish  merchant,  of  Liverpool,  N.  S.,  was  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Qaestion.  Are  yon  engaged  in  the  fish  trade? — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  own  fishing  vessels  and  boats  f — A.  Yes.  At  present  £ 
am  more  directly  engag^  in  trap-fishing. 

Q.  How  are  your  traps  set  t — ^A.  On  the  shore.  They  are  used  for  the 
catching  of  bait. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  do  yon  chiefly  catch  T — A.  Mackerel  and  sqaid. 

Q.  Sqoid  are  used  altogether  for  bait,  I  believe  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  Americans  come  in  and  get  bait  from  yon  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  make  a  constant  practice  of  doing  so  f — A.  They  do. 

Q.  At  what  seasons  of  the  year  do  they  come  in  T — A.  Bight  along 
from  the  time  when  the  traps  are  set.  Last  year  they  first  came  in 
about  the  first  of  August,  and  this  year  early  in  July. 

Q.  Do  not  the  herring  strike  in  earlier  than  the  1st  of  July  and 
August  f — A.  Yes,  but  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  put  traps  down 
earlier. 

Q.  Why  t — A.  We  did  not  have  our  traps  ready. 

Q.  But  the  fish  were  there  previously  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  do  the  Americans  generally  come  in  for  bait  in  the 
spring  f — A.  The  earliest  period  that  they  come  in  where  we  are  is  tho 
1st  of  July. 

Q.  What  do  they  get  this  bait  for  f — A.  For  cod  and  halibut  fishing. 

Q.  They  come  in  and  give  their  orders  for  the  bait! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  come  in  in  such  numbers  that  their  orders  have  to  be  en- 
tered in  succession  on  the  book  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  serve  them  in  their  turn! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  to  lie  to,  in  order  to  get  bait  ? — A.  This  year 
about  a  week  has  elapsed  after  their  arrival,  before  we  could  fill  their 
orders.  The  bait  has  to  be  fresh  from  the  trap,  and  we  supply  them  in 
their  turn. 

Q.  Is  this  the  practice,  as  fSar  as  yon  are  aware,  along  the  coast  f — A. 
I  think  that  it  is. 

Q.  When  bait  is  taken  for  the  Americans  in  nets,  it  must  be  caught 
after  the  order  is  given  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fish  for  bait  cannot  be  kept  on  hand  in  nets  f — A.  No }  they 
soon  spoil  in  them. 

Q.  The  orders  are  given  beforehand,  and  afterward,  in  order  to  fill 
the  orders,  yon  catch  the  herring  t — A.  Yes. 

Q*  Are  quantities  of  herrings  in  this  way  procured  for  bait  by  the 
Americans  in  your  neigh borh^)df — A.  I  can  only  say  this  about  it :  If 
we  could  have  obtain^  the  bait  this  year  in  sufficient  quantities,  we 
estimate  that  we  could  have  sold  2,000  barrels.  CaUs  for  it  were  made 
to  that  extent. 

Q.  These  orders  were  given  beforehand,  and  the  fish,  after  the  orders 
were  given,  were  taken  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  There  is  no  sncb  thing  as  a  supply  of  herring  being  kept  by  mer- 
•chants  for  the  parpose  of  selling  them  to  the  Americans  when  they  come 
in  f — A.  O,  no ;  not  with  as.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  other 
places.    As  far  as  I  am  aware,  however,  it  is  not  tiie  case  on  the  coast 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  in  and  fish  themselves  inside  of  two  luid 
three  miles  of  the  shore  t — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  They  have^  bow- 
ever,  been  catching  some  mackerel  from  their  vessels  this  seaflon  in  the 
harbor. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  For  bait !— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Yon  have  mackerel  on  yonr  shores  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  strike  in,  with  yon,  abont  the  Ist  September  f — ^A.  They 
have  been  cangbt  there  this  year  all  throngh  Aagnst. 

Q.  Are  there  plenty  of  mackerel  on  yonr  coast f — A.  Yes;  that  was 
the  case  when  I  left  Liverpool  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Q.  Did  yon  then  see  the  mackerel  in  the  harbor  t — A.  I  soppose  I  saw 
enongh  mackerel  in  one  body  to  have  sapplied  onr  connty,  aad  made 
ns  all  rich.  Apparently  they  extended  in  the  water  for  half  a  mile;  and 
they  were  so  thick  that  they  did  not  seem  at  all  to  mind  the  boats  going 
amongst  them.  This  was  the  case  when  I  left  there.  This  is  the  first 
big  school  which  we  have  seen  in  that  neighborhood  for  some  little 
time. 

Q.  The  mackerel  are  as  namerons  with  yon  as  they  possibly  can  bef— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  cod,  hake,  and  halibnt  taken  on  yonr  shores? — A.  Yes ;  also 
pollock  and  haddock  and  all  descriptions  of  fish. 

Q.  How  far  fh)m  the  shore  are  they  taken  f — A.  They  are  caaght  by 
onr  own  fishermen  as  near  as  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  and  often  there 
is  very  good  fishing  and  good  net  moorings  close  by  the  shote.  Very 
good  catches  are  made  there.  I  knew  one  man  who,  this  season,  within 
200  yards  of  the  shore,  took  between  500  and  600  codfish  before  noon 
in  the  day. 

Q.  Are  halibut  taken  inshore t — A.  Not  in  any  quantities;  bat  occa- 
sionally they  are  so  taken. 

Q.  Bat  the  pollock  is  an  inshore  fish  T — A.  Yes ;  they  are  taken  qaite 
close  inshore. 

Q.  Where  do  yoa  send  yonr  cared  cod- fish  f — A.  To  the  West  Indies 
principally. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  do  with  the  salted  cod  f — ^A.  We  send  some  to  fiie 
West  Indies  and  some  we  consame  oarselves. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  imply  that  there  is  no  trafOic  either  in  dried 
or  pickled  cod  with  the  United  States  f— A.  Our  trade  with  the  United 
States  in  this  respect  has  been  very  trifiing,  and  lately  it  has  ceased. 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  however,  some  small  shipments  of  large 
cod  were  made  to  the  States. 

Q.  Was  this  a  paying  business,  or  did  it  pay  better  to  ship  ihem  to 
the  West  Indies  and  England  T— A.  We  thought  it  was  better  to  send 
them  to  the  West  Indies.  The  only  reason  why  they  were  then  sent  to 
the  States  was  that  it  was  late  in  the  season,  and  the  fish  in  questioa 
could  not  be  cured.  The  fish  used  in  the  States  do  not  require  to  be 
dried  as  much  as  ours,  in  order  to  complete  their  voyages ;  and  ao  we 
culled  out  the  large  fish  and  stot  them  to  the  States. 

Q.  Do  you  send  much  fish  to  the  different  ports  in  the  Dominion  t— 
A.  Ko;  not  a  great  deal. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  chiefly  catch  them  for  your  own  ooDsamption  and  for  th& 
West  Indian  market  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  many  boats  engaged  in  fishing  In  yonr  neighborhood  f — A. 
Yes ;  I  think  that  abont  300  are  so  engaged. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  along  the  shore  doyonplape  that  300? — 
A.  In  Liverpool  Harbor  there  are  about  200,  and  all  of  them  are  owned 
within  a  distance  of  aboat  seven  miles. 

Q.  On  either  side  of  the  harbor f — A.  Yes;  on  the  shore. 

Q.  Are  these  boats  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  fishing  f — A.  Yes ;  they 
fish  for  mackerel,  hake,  cod,  halibnt,  and  pollock. 

Q.  Why  do  the  Americans  come  ia  and  get  the  bait,  which  they  sell 
them  f — A.  In  order  to  use  it  in  fishing.  They  ice  the  fresh  bait  and  go 
to  the  fishing-grounds  with  it.    They  ice  the  bait  for  cod  and  halibut. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  squid  for  them  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  prefer  squid  over  other  bait,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gould  they  carry  on  the  deep-sea  cod-fishery  if  they  could  not  sa 
obtain  bait! — A.  They  could  not  do  so  so  well  as  is  now  the  case. 

Q.  Could  they  do  so  at  all  successfully? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  come  in  for  bait  in  the  course  of  the  season  ? — 
A.  We  had  one  vessel  in,  I  think,  five  times,  and  another  three  times, 
and  a  third  twice. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  This  season  ? — A.  Yes — so  far. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  I  suppose  that  this  is  a  sample  of  the  general  runT-^A.  Yes. 
Others  have  come  in  there  for  bait,  and  been  unable  to  secure  it,  and 
consequently  they  have  had  to  proceed  farther  for  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  able  to  fill  the  orders  which  were  presented  ? — A.. 
Yes ;  bait  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  I — A.  To  the  eastward  along  the  coast.  Nine 
vessels  left  there  in  one  day  last  week,  having  been  unable  to  get  bait, 
though  they  had  laid  at  the  place  for  5  or  6  days.  I  think  that  there 
were  about  17  vessels,  our  own  and  American,  in.  We  baited  what  we 
could,  but  9  of  them  so  went  away. 

Q.  Were  these  9  all  American  vessels  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Out  of  the  17,  how  many  were  American  ? — A.  I  think  13. 

Q.  They  could  not  wait  for  their  turn  ? — A.  No.  Bait  had  slacked 
off,  owing  to  an  east  wind  and  rough  weather.  A  fortnight  ago  to-day, 
we  baited  5  American  vessels. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  each  ? — A.  One  took  20,  and  another  15  bar- 
rels ;  but  I  forget  what  the  other  two  bought. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  have  conversed  with  American  skippers  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Cj.  Did  they  ever  tell  you  that  they  could  not  carry  on  the  fishery  if 
they  could  not  secure  bait  in  this  manner  ? — A.  They  told  me  that  they 
could  not  do  so  successfully,  lacking  this  privilege. 

Q.  I  believe  that  none  of  your  people  go  to  the  American  coast  to 
fish  ? — A.  Not  in  vessels,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  They  do  not  send  either  their  vessels  or  boats  to  fish  there  ? — A. 
They  do  not,  from  our  port. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  of  our  people  anywhere  going  there  to  fish  ? — 
A.  No.    I  am  not,  personally. 

Q.  Then  in  your  opioion  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  American  waters 
is  of  no  value  to  us  at  all  f — A.  No ;  I  should  think  not. 
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By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  I  take  it  that  the  difficulty  yoa  experience  in  supplying  the  Amer 
leans  with  bait  is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  not  sufficiently 
numerous  facilities  for  catching  fish,  and  the  short  supply  of  fish  ! — A. 
Yes ;  the  supply  has  been  short  at  times.  The  winds  often  interfere 
with  the  catch. 

Q.  If  it  was  not  for  the  fish  being  temporarily  driven  ofif  by  bad 
weather,  would  the  supply  at  your  place  be  abundaat  T — A.  Generally— 

yes. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  unless  the  weather  interferes  with  the  catch,  there  will 
be  fish  enough  caught  t — A.  Yes.  It  largely  depends  on  the  number  of 
applications  for  it.  Sometimes  vessels  come  in  and  have  to  wait  a  little, 
or  they  find  that  we  have  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bait,  and  proceed 
farther  on. 

Q.  How  many  establishments  and  traps  are  there  there  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  Suppose  that  there  were  half  a  dozen,  and  that  you  were  to  extend 
vour  business,  there  are  fish  enough  in  the  sea  for  the  purpose  I — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  only  trouble  is,  that  there  are  not  people  enough  carrying  on 
the  business  to  prevent  customers  having  to  wait  for  their  turn  t— A 
Yes;  that  is  it. 

Q.  These  vessels  which  come  for  bait  are  all  bankers  I  suppose  ! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  During  how  many  months  do  they  come  to  your  place  for  baitf— 
A.  I  can  only  speak  from  experience  during  last  year  in  this  regard ;  and 
the  last  day  we  hauled  our  traps,  November  Id,  or  the  day  previous,  ves- 
sels were  there  for  bait. 

Q.  Tbey  so  come  from  July  to  November  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  many  vessels  did  you  supply  during  that  time  ? — A«  Last 
year  I  think  we  only  supplied  14,  and  they  were  all  American  vessels. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  supply  them  f — A.  Some  of  them  we  sup- 
plied three  times. 

Q.  How  many  supplies  of  bait  did  you  furnish  them  all  t — A.  I  think 
19. 

Q.  You  furnished  19  supplies  of  bait  last  yeart — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  supplies  were  furnished  by  the  other  concern  t — A.  We 
had  only  one  trap  last  year.  It  was  not  generally  known  at  the  time 
that  we  could  supply  bait. 

Q.  And  since  yon  have  advertised  in  the  Gloucester  papers,  your  busi- 
ness has  increased  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  have  you  this  year  supplied  up  to  the  present 
time  ! — A.  Twenty-two ;  and  we  had  forty-three  applications,  which  we 
could  not  fill.  They  have  been  so  anxious  to  obtain  bait,  that  they  have 
even  run  one  another  in  the  price.  Some  vessels  only  require  a  small 
quantity — 7  or  8  barrels — compared  with  others. 

Q.  Why  is  that  the  case? — A.  They  get  part  of  their  bait  from  what 
they  call  tbe  oftal  of  cod  and  hake,  on  the  halibut  grounds.  They  use 
this  to  catch  halibut,  and  get  their  first  supply  from  the  main  shore. 

Q.  Do  they  not  so  catch  cod  Y — A.  No,  only  halibut,  except  od  the 
Grand  Banks,  but  they  do  not  do  so  on  our  ordinary  banks. 

Q.  To  what  banks  do  tbe  fishermen  whom  you  supply  with  bait  re- 
4SorcY — A.  They  chiefly  go  to  the  Western  Banks,  to  Banquerean,  and 
to  our  own  oft'-shore  banks.  Tbe  halibut  is  a  deep-water  fish,  and  it  is 
taken  in  90  fathoms  of  water  and  upwards. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  inshore  halibut  fishing  done  by  Americans, 
which  amounts  to  anything  ! — A.  Not  inside  of  90  fathoms  of  water. 
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Q.  Do  you  anderstaDd  that  the  halibat  fishery  is  substantially  every- 
where a  deep-sea  fishery  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Occasionally  a  halibut  may  be  caught  inshore  as  a  boy  may  catch 
a  codfish  off'  the  rocks,  but  pursued  as  a  business,  halibut  are  caught  in 
the  seat — A.  Yes;  in  deep  water. 

Q.  How  deep  did  you  say  ? — ^A.  The  fishery  is  most  successfully  prose- 
cuted in  about  90  fathoms  of  water,  and  late  in  the  season  in  as  much 
as  150  fathoms. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  your  herring,  when  you  cannot  sell  them  to 
the  American  fishermen  t — A.  We  cure  them. 

Q.  In  what  way  t — A.  We  salt  them,  or  supply  them  to  our  own  peo- 
ple, when  they  want  them. 

Q.  Do  you  smoke  any  of  them  ! — A.  Yes ;  but  very  few. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  your  salted  herring? — A.  We  send  them  princi- 
pally to  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  Do  any  go  to  the  States! — A.  None  of  ours  go  there. 

Q.  Is  this  business  just  beginning? — A.  Yes;  we  have  pursued  it 
during  two  years. 

Q.  We  have  had  hard  times  during  the  past  two  years,  and  business 
is  now  starting  up  in  new  channels  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  been  interested 
in  seine  fishing  for  20  years.  I  have  had  three  seines  for  mackerel  and 
herring.    They  were  shore  seines. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  with  the  herriug  which  were  caught  in  the 
seines  f — A.  I  have  salted  them. 

Q.  What  have  yon  done  with  the  mackerel  so  caught  ? — A.  The  fat 
mackerel  were  chiefly  sold  in  Halifax,  and  the  poor  ones  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Q.  If  sold  in  Halifax,  I  suppose  they  were  bought  to  send  to  the  States? 
— A.  lean  not  say. 

Q.  Have  mackerel  been  plentiful  in  your  vicinity  during  the  past 
few  years  and  up  to  the  present  time? — A.  Last  year  for  about  a  fort- 
night they  were  very  plentiful.  During  the  first  half  of  September, 
they  were  very  abundant. 

Q.  Were  Americans  fishing  there  then ? — A.  No;  not  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Are  Americans  fishing  for  mackerel  there  now  ? — A.  Not  as  a  busi- 
ness. They  were,  however,  fishing  some  for  mackerel  the  other  day 
for  bait. 

Q.  During  how  many  years  have  you  known  of  any  considerable 
American  mackerel  fishing  being  done  in  your  vicinity? — A.  I  have 
never  known  a  great  deal  to.  be  done  there,  no  more  than  running  out 
sometimes  when  the  fish  were  found  schooling  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
up  on  their  way  home,  which  was  generally  late  in  the  fall.  If  the  fish 
are  going  westward,  the  vessels  go  out  and  meet  them;  but  as  to  what 
quantity  is  so  taken,  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  No  considerable  quantity  has  been  ever  taken  ? — A.  No.  As  a 
general  thing,  when  these  fish  are  moving  along  our  coast,  they  will  not 
bite. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  purse-seining  done  by  Americans  in  yoar 
vicinity  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  When  these  vessels  were  fishing  for  mackerel  the  other  day,  they 
were  taking  bait? — A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  What  do  your  people  do  with  the  hake  they  take  ? — A.  They  ship 
sotue  to  the  West  Indies  and  some  to  Halifax. 
Q.  Cured! — A.  Yes;  dried. 
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By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Do  tbe  Americans  buy  a  good  deal  of  ice  from  you  f — A.  Yes ;  tiiey 
have  purchased  a  great  deal  of  it  thia  year. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  How  many  ice  houses  are  there  in  your  neighborhood  f — A.  There 
are  a  good  many,  but  they  are  small  ones.  I  can  tell  the  qoantity  of 
ice  better  than  the  number  of  ice  houses.  This  last  year  about  300  ton^ 
of  ice  were  put  up  there  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  to  tbe  Americans 
and  others.    The  Americans  buy  the  greatest  part  of  it. 

Q.  This  is  a  business  which  your  people  solicit  and  desire  f — ^A.  No. 
The  Americans,  I  think,  come  of  their  own  accord  for  it. 

Q.  Has  the  fact  of  it  being  so  obtainable  been  advertised  in  Ameri- 
can paper  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  It  is  a  business  got  up  to  make  money  out  of  the  Amerioans  ? — A. 
I  cannot  say  that.    I  suppose  that  they  want  to  make  it  profitable. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  They  sell  it  to  anybody  t — A.  Yes.  I  want  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  myself  have  no  interest  in  this  ice  business.  It  is  put  up  by  other 
parties,  and  when  fishermen  apply  for  bait,  of  course  I  tell  them  where 
they  can  procure  ice.  Vessels  come  there  from  other  ports  and  ran  id 
for  ice.  Instances  have  occurred  of  vessels,  on  passing  up  with  fresh 
halibut,  finding  that  their  halibut  are  spoiling,  and  coming  in  there  to 
procure  ice. 

Q.  To  save  these  cargoes  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  they  had  not  so  been  able  to  obtain  ice,  their  halibut  would 
have  spoiled  ? — A.  The  halibut  would  then  have  soured,  of  course. 

No.  61. 

John  B.  Magdonald,  fisherman,  of  East  Point,  P.  E.  I.,  was  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn,  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  ^ bat  is  your  age  f — Answer.  Thirty-two. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  engaged  in  fishing  f — A.  About  17  years. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  now  f — A.  Yes ;  I  am  so 
doing  business  in  New  London. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  f — A.  I  am  master  of  a  stage. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean  f — A.  I  just  look  out  for  the  boats  and  have 
charge  of  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  That  is,  a  merchant  has  a  stage,  and  a  number  of  boats  employed 
to  catch  fish,  and  yon  are  his  hired  man  there  T — A.  Yes.  Abont  forty 
men  are  so  engaged,  and  I  look  after  these  men  and  the  store,  aod  the 
fishing  and  the  curing  of  the  fish. 

Q.  How  many  boats  have  you  ? — A.  Six. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  in  each  boat  T— A.  In  some  there  are 
four,  and  in  others  five. 

Q.  Do  these  boats  fish  right  off  New  London  Harbor  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boats  altogether  are  there  in  New  London  Harbor  ?-— 
A.  I  came  there  this  spring  a  stranger  to  the  place;  but  I  am  told  that 
there  are  about  155  boats  in  the  place. 

Q.  Previous  to  going  there,  were  you  fishing  in  vessels  t — A.  Yes- 

Q.  Where  do  these  boats  catch  their  fish  ? — A.  Bight  off  the  harbor. 

Q.  How  far  out  f — A.  One  mile  or  two  miles. 
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Q.  Are  all  the  fish  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  Kone 
of  the  boats  go  oat  as  far  as  three  miles. 

Q.  Then  all  the  fish  taken  by  them  are  caught  within  three  miles  of 
the  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  catch  of  one  of  these  boats  of  yonrs  f — A.  I 
conld  not  tell  yon.  We  have  got  six  boats,  and  we  got  19,000  fish  daring 
one  day. 

Q.  Can  yoa,  in  barrels,  give  an  idea  as  to  the  average  catch  of  one  of 
these  boats  daring  the  season  f — ^A.  I  know  what  we  have  taken  this 
year  with  these  six  boats ;  we  have  shipped  412  barrels. 

Q.  Already?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  a  good  fishing  season  f — A.  I  think  that  it  is  very  good 
The  first  part  of  it  was  very  good,  bat  lately  there  has  not  been  macL 
done. 

Q.  And  yon  have  caaght  412  barrels  already  t — ^A.  Yes.  We  shipped 
them  abont  the  26th  of  last  Aagast. 

Q.  Woald  yon  call  this  a  goml  fair  season  1 — A.  Yes ;  this  is  a  good 
average  season. 

Q.  Are  many  American  vessels  there? — A.  Yes  ;  a  good  many. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  are  there  in  the  galf  t — A.  I  could 
not  tell  you.  I  have  seen  perhaps  a  dozen  of  a  day,  and  perhaps  twenty 
daring  that  time. 

Q.  Fishing  off  New  London  Harbor  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  ? — A.  About  one  or  two  miles. 

Q.  Is  that  the  distance  from  the  shore  within  which  they  usually 
fish  t — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  has  your  experience  been  in  this  respect  1 — A.  I  always 
found  the  best  fishing  within  two  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  master  of  a  vessel? — A.  Yes;  during  eight 
years. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  in  American  vessels  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  bow  many  years  T — A.  I  think  six  or  seven. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  these  vessels  f — A.  The  first  one  was 
named  the  Fashion. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  fishing  in  her  t — A.  Thirteen  years  ago,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  captain's  namet — A.  It  was  Stapleton. 

Q.  Edward  Stapleton  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  knew  him  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  hands  on  board  of  the  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  fishing  in  her  T — A.  I  forget  the  time  when  we 
left  Oloucester,  but  I  think  it  was  in  July. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  good  catch  that  year  t — A.  Yes ;  we  did  very  well. 
We  made  three  trips. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  f — A.  I  think  we  took  about  250 
barrels  the  first  trip. 

Q.  Did  you  get  full  fares  each  trip  t^A.  Yes,  pretty  nearly,  except 
the  last  time. 

Q.  Her  full  fare  was  about  250  barrels! — A.  Yes;  she  was  a  small 
vessel. 

Q.  Was  Stapleton  then  an  experienced  man  t — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  was. 

Q.  Why  t — A.  Because  I  had  to  take  charge  of  her  for  the  first  trip, 
although  1  was  not  master.    I  had  to  bring  the  vessel  down  to  the  bay. 

Q.  Did  he  understand  fishing  in  the  bay  when  he  came  down  t — A. 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  he  did. 

62  F 
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Q.  Had  he  been  in  the  bay  previoasly  T — A.  I  do  not  think,  jadgiBg 
from  his  manner  at  the  time,  that  he  knew  anything  about  the  bay. 

Q.  By  what  route  did  you  come  t — A.  We  came  throogh  the  Strait  of 
Ganso  and  around  East  Point,  and  up  to  the  Bay  of  Chalears.  I  see 
that  he  has  made  a  statement  about  the  4th  of  July  which  is  very  in* 
correct. 

Q.  You  have  seen  that  statement  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  your  fish  at  the  timet — A.  We  took  the  first 
trip  in  the  Bay  of  Gfaaleurs  and  off  Miscou. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  close  to  or  far  off  from  the  land  t — ^A.  We  fished  any- 
where along  shore,  within  2  or  3  miles  of  it. 

Q.  In  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  off  Miscou  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  obtain  the  second  trip? — A.  Off  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  from  North  Cape  down  to  East  Point. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  catch  the  third  trip  f — A.  Off  Port  Hood  and 
Margaree. 

Q.  Stapleton  gave  us  to  understand  that  these  fish  were  taken  some- 
thing like  8, 10, 12,  and  14  miles  off  the  shore,  just  within  sight  of 
laudt    Is  that  statement  correct? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  perfectly  certain  on  that  pointt— A.  Yes,  I  am  very  cer- 
tain about  it:  for  I  had  charge  of  the  vessel,  I  may  say,  during  that 
whole  summer. 

Q.  And  you  know  the  special  locality  in  which  each  trip  was  made  ?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  these  fish  were  taken  within  2  and  3  miles  of  the 
shore  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  around  the  island,  and  off  Oape  Breton  t^ 
A.  Yes.  His  statement  on  these  points  is  incorrect. 

Q.  Were  you  with  Stapleton  more  than  one  yearf — A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  next  American  vessel  in  which  yon 
fished? — A.  The  Winged  Arrow. 

Q.  Where  was  she  from  T — ^A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  f — A.  I  do  not  precisely  recollect,  bnt  it  was 
the  second  year  after  I  was  with  Stapleton. 

Q.  That  would  be  12  years  agof — A.  It  was  about  II  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  come  down  to  the  bay  in  the  spring  or  sammer  t — A.  I 
think  that  we  left  Gloucester  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  when  fishing- vessels  generally  leave  there  Y — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  that  season  T — A.  We  did  very  well.  We  made 
two  trips,  I  think. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  T — A.  I  think  aboat  280  or  300 
barrels,  on  the  first  trip. 

Q.  And  how  many  the  second  trip  f — A.  I  think  about  the  same  num- 
ber. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them  t — A.  We  brought  one  trip  into  the 
Strait  of  Ganso  and  shipped  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  f — A.  All  along  Prince  Edward  Island ; 
we  also  took  some  at  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Did  you  get  many  there  ? — ^A.  I  would  think  that  we  canght  about 
half  of  the  trip  over  there  and  the  other  half  off  the  island  and  Margaree. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  next  American  vessel  in  which  yon 
were  T — ^A.  The  Sunnyside,  from  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  that  season  f — ^A.  I  think 
three.    She  was  a  small  vessel  of  about  45  or  48  tons. 

Q«  What  did  you  get  during  your  three  trips  t — A.  We  canght  about 
250  each  trip. 
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Q.  Yoo  got  fall  fares  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  f — A.  We  took  one  trip  off  Sydney  and  the  other  two  trips 
off  Prince  Edward  Island  add  Margaree. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  f— A.  I  guess  about  2  miles.  However  we 
may  have  caught  a  few  perhaps  when  crossing  from  the  Magdalen  Isl- 
ands to  North  Gape  and  Bradley. 

Q.  About  how  many  did  you  catch  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit  f — 
A.  We  took  most  of  the  fish  inside  of  three  miles  from  the  shore.  I 
may  say  that  we  got  them  all  inside  of  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  would  yon  say  that  you  caught  outside  of  that 
limit  f — A.  Perhaps  about  20  or  30  barrels,  on  Bradley  and  Orphan 
Banks.  When  making  the  passage,  we  might  perhaps  heave  to,  and  if 
the  day  was  favorable  we  would  catch  a  few  and  proceed. 

Q.  Was  it  customary  for  American  vessels  to  fish  in  deep  water,  or 
did  they  make  it  a  point  to  fish  closeiu  to  the  shore  T — A.  I  think  that  they 
made  a  practice  of  fishing  inshore. 

Q.  What  was  your  experience? — A.  My  experience  has  been  that 
they  made  a  practice  of  fishing  inshore.  This  was  the  case  with  all  the 
vessels  in  which  I  ever  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  next  vessel  in  which  you  were  f — A.  The 
Corsair,  an  island  vessel. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  in  her  t — A.  I  think  about  200  and  some 
odd  barrels. 

Q.  Was  she  a  small  vessel  T — A.  Yes.    She  was  of  about  30  or  38  tons 

Q.  She  was  very  small  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  T— A.  All  inshore,  along  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  and  some  in  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  to  fish  in  the  center  or  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Ohaleurs  t — A.  We  fish  there  just  along  the  shore.  I  hardly  ever 
saw  any  one  fish  in  the  middle  of  this  bay. 

Q.  W^hat  did  you  do  next  t — A.  I  went  fishing  in  the  Octavia. 

Q.  An  island  vessel  t— A.  Yes.  She  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Owens,  of 
Oharlottetown. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  hert — A.  Three. 

Q.  Did  you  do  pretty  well  t— A.  Yes ;  reasonably  well.  I  think  that 
we  got  290  barrels  the  first  trip  and  something  like  760  barrels  during 
the  three  trips. 

Q.  Did  you  confine  your  fishing  to  the  island  t — A.  No.  We  made 
the  first  trip  in  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs  right  close  inshore;  and  we  caught 
the  next  two  along  the  shores  of  the  island  and  off  Gape  Breton  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  All  dose  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  next  go  t  In  the  Lettief — A.  Yes^  and  I 
went  shore  fishing  at  Rustico  one  summer.  I  was  in  charge  of  a  stage 
for  Mr.  Hall. 

Q.  And  after  you  had  had  charge  of  this  stage,  what  did  you  do  f — 
A.  I  went  .fishing  in  the  Lettie. 

Q.  How  many  seasons  did  you  stay  in  her  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  good  catches  in  her? — A.  Yes ;  we  did  very  well. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  ? — A.  I  think  about  450  and  480  bar- 
rels. 

Q.  Each  year  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  T — A.  All  inshore. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  were  you  afterwards  ? — A.  The  George  S.  Fogg. 

Q.  An  island  vessel  1 — A.  Yes ;  she  was  so  then. 
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Q.  Was  she  a  small  or  large  vessel  t — ^A.  She  was  a  large  vessel — one 
of  about  103  tx>ns. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  yoa  make  in  herf — A.  Two. 

Q*  How  many  fish  did  yoa  catch  f — ^A.  I  think  aboat  700  and  some 
odd  barrels. 

Q.  Where  were  they  caaghtf — A.  All  inshore. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  Gait  f — A.  Along  Prince  Edward  Island.  We 
got  very  few  outside  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  other  vessel  f  Were  yoa  in  the  Little  Bell  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  An  island  vessel  T — ^A.  Yea. 

Q.  Of  how  many  tons  was  she? — A.  I  think  about  38;  she  was  a  small 
vessel. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  catch  in  her  T — ^A.  We  did  not  do  much  in  her. 
We  got  120  or  140  barrels. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  do  much  T— A.  It  was  a  poor  seaaoni  and  the 
mackerel  did  not  bite. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  take  the  fish  which  you  caught  f — ^A.  We  made 
the  best  of  the  catch  in  Antigonish  Bay,  off  Cape  Greorge. 

Q.  How  far  off  f — ^A.  About  a  mile  off  shore. 

Q.  Having  been  for  a  good  many  years  in  the  bay  in  American  vessels, 
can  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea  as  to  the  number  of  Americao 
vessels  which  came  down  to  fish  there  year  after  year,  off  and  on  f — A. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  that.  I  suppose  some  years  there  would  be  100 
sail,  or  200,  or  300  sail.  I  suppose  that  I  have  seen  as  many  as  300  ves- 
sels at  one  time  gathered  together  in  one  place  in  the  bay. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  tell  how  many  vessels  altogether  have  come  down 
to  the  bay  f — A.  No ;  but  I  have  seen  as  many  as  300  vessels  in  one  place 
at  one  time. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience,  when  yoa  were  fishing  on  British 
and  American  vessels,  as  to  the  distance  that  the  fleet  caught  their  fish 
off  shore  f — A.  I  may  say  that  all  the  vessels  I  ever  saw  fishing  caaght 
their  fish  inside  of  three  miles  of  the  shore ;  very  few  were  taken  outside 
of  that  limit. 

Q.  Bat  some  were  taken  outside  t — A.  Of  course ;  they  might  get 
some  fish  on  Bradley  and  Orphan  Banks,  and  while  making  the  passage 
between  East  Point  and  the  Magdalen  Islands  vessels  may  heave  to 
and  catch  a  few  barrels. 

Q.  Some  catches  are  made  there,  I  believe  T — A.  Yes ;  but  only  while 
making  the  passage. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  catch  was  taken  inshore,  in  yonr 
experience. — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  almost  all  the  fish  I  ever 
caught  were  taken  inshore,  inside  of  three  miles  off  the  coast. 

Q.  Do  the  American  fishermen,  when  they  come  to  fish,  injure  the 
boat-fishing  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  t — A.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  of  their  having  so  mnch  more 
bait  than  the  boats,  and  by  throwing  it  out ;  they  glut  the  appetites  of 
the  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  the  boat  fishermen  like  to  see  the  vessels  come  f — A.  No. 

Q.  They  think  that  the  coming  of  these  vessels  injures  Uieir  pros- 
pects f — ^A.  Yes;  last  week  the  vessels  did  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  oar 
boats  off  New  London. 

Q.  How  ? — A.  By  coming  in  and  heaving  out  a  great  quantity  of  bait  • 
Our  boats  did  not  have  as  much,  and  the  vessel  fishermen  so  glutted 
the  mackerel  that  they  would  not  bite. 

Q.  Speaking  as  a  practical  fisherman,  if  you  were  not  allowed  to  come 
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within  three  miles  of  the  shore  in  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence  to  fish,  would 
yon  invest  money  in  the  business  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Americans  would  come  at  all  on  our  waters 
to  lish  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  shore? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  would. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  them  on  the  subject  f — A.  Yes ; 
and  I  have  also  been  fishing  with  them  within  the  limit  when  we  were 
not  allowed  to  fish  inside  of  three  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Were  cutters  in  the  bay  at  the  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  the  American  vessels  do  then  T — A.  When  they  saw  the 
cutters  I  suppose  they  would  leave. 

Q.  But  the  presence  of  the  cutters  did  not  prevent  them  from  slip- 
ping inside  of  the  limits  to  fish  t — A.  No ;  when  a  gun  is  fired,  it 
frightens  the  mackerel,  and  makes  them  descend,  and  after  such  a  thing 
happens  they  cannot  be  caught.  I  know  that  this  is  a  fact,  because  I 
was  witness  of  it  and  from  having  fired  guns  where  they  were. 

Q.  Will  thunder  have  the  same  effect  on  these  fish  ? — A.  Yes ;  just 
the  same  effect. 

By  Mr.  Dana :  * 

Q.  You  said  that  the  statement  made  by  Captain  Stapletou,  of  the 
Fashion,  respecting  the  4th  of  July,  was  not  true  f — A.  Yes ;  and  it 
was  not  true. 

Q.  What  statement  did  he  make  respecting  the  4th  of  Julyf — A. 
Whatever  statement  he  made  it  was  not  true,  for  we  were  up  in  the  Bay 
of  Ghaleurs  on  that  4th  of  July ;  on  that  very  day. 

Q.  Is  that  the  statement  he  made  respecting  it! — A.  It  is  in  that 
statement.    I  do  not  recollect  it  now,  but  I  saw  it  last  night. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  just  now  when  you  said  that  it  was  not  true  t — 
A.  Of  course,  I  do  not  remember  it  very  well,  but  I  know  that  the  state- 
ment which  he  made  was  not  true. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  statement  he  madef — A.  Because  I  was 
with  him. 

Q.  When  he  testified  here  as  a  witness  T — A.  I  saw  the  statement  last 
night. 

Q.  Where  T — A.  I  had  the  statement  with  me,  and  I  read  it. 

Q,  Was  it  in  print? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  tell  us  what  it  was  that  he  said  f — A.  I  forget  what  he 
said,  but  I  know  where  he  was,  for  I  was  with  him  that  very  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  you  were  on  the  4th  of  July  that  yearf — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  he  say  that  he  was  f — ^A.  I  forget,  but  I  know  where 
we  were.    We  were  that  day  off  Paspebiac. 

Q.  Did  he  say  at  all  where  he  was  on  the  4th  of  July  that  year  in  the 
Fashion f — A.  Yes;  I  saw  it  in  the  statement  he  made,  and  it  is  very 
untrne.  There  is  hardly  one  word  in  his  statement  which  is  true,  for  1 
have  been  with  him^  and  I  ought  to  know. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  his  statement  relating  to  the  Fashion,  except 
a  very  few  words  in  the  early  part  of  it  T — A.  There  is  hardly  one  word 
of  trnth  in  it. 

Q.  In  the  whole  deposition  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  a  period  of  time  does  it  cover  ? — A.  It  relates  to  the 
year  when  he  was  in  the  Fashion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  whole  deposition  relates  to  the  year  when 
he  was  in  the  Fashion  f — A.  Yes ;  the  first  of  it  does. 

.Q.  How  much  of  it  does  so  f    A.  Here  is  his  first  statement.    He 
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stated  that  we  oommenoed  fishinf;^  off  North  Gape,  bat  we  noTer  tried 
there  at  all. 
Mr.  Dana.  The  portion  of  the  deposition  in  qaestion  is  as  follows: 

Q.  And  thirteen  years  aeo  70a  commanded  a  vessel  which  was  engaged  in  mackerel  fish- 
ing f — A.  Yes,  she  was  called  the  Fashion. 

Q.  She  was  from  Glonoesterf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  f— A.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  about  46  tons.  She  wae  a  small 
vessel. 

Q.  Who  owned  her  t — ^A.  Oeorge  J.  Marsh  and  Frank  Holmes. 

Q.  Daring  how  many  years  were  ^oa  in  her  f — ^A.  I  was  in  her  one  season. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  yon  next  ship  f — A.  The  Laura  Maogaa. 

Q.  Was  she  also  from  Gloacester  t — ^A.  Yes.  George  Marsh  owned  her. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  were  you  mackerel  fishing? — A.  I  have  been  for  ten  yeacs  master 
of  a  vessel. 

Q.  In  what  year  did  you  make  your  last  mackerel  trip  f — A.  In  1873. 

Q.  The  year  of  the  great  gale  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  when  you  fished  for  mackerel  7~A.  In  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawmee, 
around  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan. 

Q.  Generally  state  what  course  you  were  expected  to  pursue  when  you  left  Glonoesttf  on 
a  trip  to  catch  mackerel  ?— A.  We  used  generally  to  run  down  the  Nova  Scotia  shore  aad  go 
through  the  Straits  of  Canso.  We  stopped,  however,  at  this  strait  to  get  wood  aad  water, 
and  then  proceeded  up  to  North  Cape  in  sight  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  off  Bonaven- 
tore. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  begin  to  fish?->A.  We  generally  used  to  try  broad  off  North  Cape~ 
nearly  northeast  off  North  Cape  on  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Off  which  part  of  the  island  f— A.  Off  the  northwest  part 

Q.  Where  is  Bonaventure  ^ — A.  It  is  over  off  the  Gasp^  coast.    It  is  just  outside  of  Gasp6. 

Q.  And  how  far  firom  the  land  did  you  begin  to  fish  off  the  North  Cape f— A.  The  land  weald 
be  just  in  sight 

Q.  And  how  far  off  Bonaventure  did  you  fish  ?— A.  We  used  to  run  so  as  to  see  the  hiUs. 

Q.  Is  there  a  bank  in  this  quarter  f— A.  Yes,  Bonaventure  Bank. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  land  is  it  situated  7— A.  I  should  think  that  it  is  twenty  milss  off 
shore,  or  about  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  so  from  Bank  Bonaventure  t — ^A.  Well,  we  went  down  off  the  west 
shore,  off  what  we  call  the  Pigeon  Hills ;  we  would  be  about  12  or  15  miles  off  shore. 

Q.  Where  are  the  Pig^n  Hills  ?— A.  On  the  Canadian  shore  at  that  point. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  be  from  the  shore  t — ^A.  I  should  think  about  15  miles. 

Q.  Would  you  lie  off  Shippegan  f--A.  We  would  be  broad  off  Shippegan. 

Q.  And  how  far  from  the  shore? — ^A.  From  15  to  16 or  17  miles. 

Q.  Where  did  you  so  nextf — ^A.  About  the  1st  of  July  we  generally  struck  up  along  the 
eoast  and  across  to  Magdalen  Islands.  We  generally  calculated  on  fishing  there  on  the  4tb 
of  July. 

Q.  Did  yon  onderstand  he  stated  that  he  was  in  the  Fashion  that 
year  off  the  Magdalen  Islands  T — A.  We  were  then  in  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  he  swore  he  was  in  the  Fashion  at  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands  on  the  4th  of  Jaly  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  told  yon  so  t — A.  It  is  in  this  statement. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  he  refers  to  the  Fashion  t — A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  Did  you  read  all  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stapleton  yourself  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Of  how  many  pages  did  it  consist  7 — A.  I  could  not  tell  yoa. 

Q.  Did  it  consist  of  more  than  one  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  I 
read  one  page. 

Q.  Did  you  read  one  whole  page  of  it  T — ^A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  read  two  pages  of  it  t-^A.  I  could  not  tell  you  whether  I 
read  one  or  two  pages  of  it. 

Mr.  Dana.  There  are  ten  pages  in  this  deposition ,  and  I  read  what  he 
says  about  the  4th  of  Jaly,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  about  the  Fashion, 
except  in  his  first  few  answers.  He  was  then  asked  about  his  ten  years' 
experience. 

Mr.  Dayies.  Do  you  state  that  to  the  Gommission  as  a  fact  f 

Mr.  Dana.  I  speak  of  what  is  here. 
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Mr.  Dayies.  I  think  that  his  general  statement  includes  the  year  when 
he  was  in  the  Fashion. 

Mr.  Dana.  That  is  matter  of  argnment. 

Witness.  I  can  give  yon  a  better  statement  aboat  the  year  when  I 
was  in  the  Fashion.    I  can  just  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Dana.  The  deposition  in  this  respect  is  as  follows : 

Q.  And  thirteen  yean  ago  jon  commanded  a  yesael  which  was  engaged  in  mackerel-fish- 
ing ? — A.  Vet.     She  waa  called  the  Fashion. 

Q.  She  was  from  Gloucester  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  t—A.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  aboat  46  tons.  She  was  a 
small  vesseL 

Q.  Who  owned  her  f — ^A.  George  J.  Marsh  and  Frank  Holmes. 

Q.  Daring  how  many  years  were  voa  in  her  7 — A.  I  was  in  her  one  season. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  next  ship  t — A.  The  Lanra  Mannn. 

Q.  Was  she  also  from  Gloucester  f — A.  Yes.    Greorge  Marsn  owned  her. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  were  yoa  mackerel-fishing  T— A.  I  have  been  for  ten  years  mas- 
er  of  a  vessel. 

Q.  In  what  year  did  yon  make  year  last  mackerel  trip  t — ^A.  In  1873. 

Q.  The  year  of  the  great  gale  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  voa  fish  when  you  fished  for  mackerel  f-^A.  In  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence, 
around  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan. 

Q.  Generally  state  what  course  you  were  expected  to  pursue  when  you  left  Gloucester  on 
a  trip  to  catch  mackerel  t — ^A.  We  used  generally  to  run  down  the  Mova  Scotia  shore  and 
go  turough  the  Straits  of  Canso.  We  stopped,  however,  at  this  strait  to  get  wood  and 
water,  and  then  proceeded  up  to  North  Cape  in  sight  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  off 
Bonaventure. 

Q.  Where  did  you  begin  to  fisht — A.  We  generally  used  to  try  broad  off  North  Gape- 
nearly  northeast  off  Nortn  Cape  on  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Off  which  part  of  the  island  f— A.  Off  the  northwest  part. 

Q.  Where  is  Bonaventure  f — ^A.  It  is  over  off  the  Gasp^  coast.  It  is  just  outside  of 
Gasp^. 

Q.  Aod  how  far  from  the  laud  did  you  begin  to  fish  off  the  North  Capet—A.  The  land 
would  be  just  in  sight. 

Q.  And  how  far  off  Bonaventure  did  you  fish  t— A.  We  used  to  run  so  as  to  see  the 
hills. 

Q.  Is  there  a  bank  in  this  quarter  t — A.  Yes ;  Bonaventure  Bank. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  land  is  it  situated  T — A.  I  should  think  that  it  is  twenty  miles  off- 
shore, or  about  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  Bank  Bonaventure  t — A.  Well,  we  went  down  off  the  west 
shore,  off  what  we  called  the  Pigeon  Hills :  we  would  be  about  12  or  15  miles  off  shorow 

Q.  Where  are  the  Pigeon  Hills  t — ^A.  On  the  Canadian  shore  at  that  point. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  be  from  the  shore  7— A.  I  should  think  about  15  miles. 

Q.  Would  yon  lie  off  Shippegan  T — A.  We  would  be  broad  off  Sbippegan. 

Q.  And  how  far  from  the  shore  t— A.  From  15  to  16  or  17  miles. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  nextf — A.  About  the  Ist  of  Jnlv  we  generally  struck  up  along  the 
coast  and  across  to  Magdalen  IsUnds.  We  generally  calcnlatM  on  fishing  then  on  the  4th 
of  July. 

Q.  What  did  you  next  do  f — A.  We  always  finished  up  the  season  at  the  Magdalen 
Islands ;  and  along  late  m  the  fall  we  would  go  to  Margaree  and  Cheticamp.  We  would 
probably  stay  there  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Q.  During  how  many  years  did  you  successfully  follow  the  mackerel  fiahery  f — ^A.  I  was 
master  of  a  vessel  during  ten  seasons. 

Q.  And  during  these  10  seasons,  how  far  f^om  the  shore  did  you  take  the  greater  part  of 
jour  fish  f — A.  We  got  the  most  of  them  off  shore~10, 12,  15,  or  16  miles  off  shore. 

I  think  I  am  perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  this  is  a  general  state 
menty  and  I  don't  think  that  my  learned  brother  will  deny  it.  It  does 
not  specify  the  Fashion. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  Mr.  Stapleton  did  after  he  left  the  Fashion 
daring  the  ten  years  that  he  was  master  of  the  vessel  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  pretend  to  contradict  that  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yon  yonrself  read  any  of  this  printed  statement  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  statement  made  to  yoa  as  to  what  he  had  stated  f — A 
^o ;  I  saw  what  he  stated. 

Q.  And  yoa  think  that  yoa  did  not  read  a  page  of  his  statement  f** 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  when  yon  say  he  did  not  speak  the  tmth  aboat  the  4th  of 
Jnly,  yon  meant  to  say  that  the  Fashion  was  not  off  the  Magdalen 
Island  on  the  4th  of  Jnly  t — A.  Ko ;  she  was  not.  I  know  as  well  as  I 
know  that  I  am  sitting  here  that  she  was  not. 

Q.  How  old  were  yon  when  yon  were  on  board  of  the  Fashion  t — A 
I  suppose  that  I  was  about  ITv 

Q.  On  what  fishing  voyages  had  you  previously  been  T — A.  I  was  on 
a  vessel  owned  in  Boston,  and  on  an  island  vessel ;  I  know  that  this 
was  18  years  ago  this  summer.  One  vessel  was  called  the  Ck>r8ain 
This  was  the  first  vessel  in  which  I  ever  was. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  her  f — A.  I  went  in  her  some  time  io  Jnly, 
and  I  remained  in  her  until  September. 

Q.  You  were  in  her  for  about  two  months  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  t — A.  As  a  fisherman. 

Q.  And  you  were  then  about  15  years  of  age  1 — A.  I  was  16  or  17. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  next  vessel  in  which  yon  were  T — A 
The  Idaho,  an  island  vesssel. 

Q.  Where  was  she  owned  ? — A.  In  Gharlottetown. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  her  ? — A.  About  three  months,  I  think. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  t — A.  As  a  fisherman.  I  went  up  nor'ard  in  her 
seining. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  in  the  Boston  vessel  ? — A.  In  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs,  and  all  around  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Did  you  return  to  Boston  in  her  t — A.  No ;  I  was  discharged  on 
the  island. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  mackerel-fishing  for  two  or  three  months  in 
the  Idaho  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  her  in  Gharlottetown  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  ship  on  the  Boston  vessel  f — A.  At  Bustico. 

Q.  Then  you  had  about  two  months'  experience  on  the  Boston  vessel, 
and  two  or  three  months' experience  on  an  island  schooner;  now,  do 
you  say  that  under  these  circumstances  yon  took  charge  of  the  Fash- 
ion f — A.  No;  I  had  no  charge  of  the  Fashion,  but  I  had  to  take  charge 
of  her. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  her  out  of  the  captain's  hands  f — A.  Yes ;  I  had 
to  so. 

Q.  Did  you  do  this  at  his  request  f — A.  We  had  to  look  out  for  our- 
selves and  do  the  best  we  could. 

Q.  Did  the  crew  ask  you  to  take  charge  of  her  t — A.  No ;  the  captain 
went  to  bed  and  we  had  to  take  charge  of  her. 

Q.  Were  there  other  people  on  board  of  her  from  the  provinces  1 — A. 
There  were  other  people  on  board  who  belonged  to  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  crew  belonged  to  the  provinces  t — A*  I  cannot 
exactly  tell. 

Q.  How  many  were  on  board  altogether? — A.  I  think  14;  14  or  15. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  were  any  on  board  from  the  island,  m^'self  ex- 
cepted ;  but  there  might  have  been  one  or  two. 

Q.  Were  you  the  oldest  man  on  board  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  the  youngest! — A  I  might  have  been. 

Q.  Were  there  any  people  from  British  America  on  board  besides 
yourself? — ^A.  There  were  some  Nova  Scotia  people,  I  think. 

Q.  How  many  T — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Were  they  fishing  before  that  t — A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Were  there  on  board  men  from  the  States  and  other  countries  ?— 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you  where  they  were  from. 

Q.  And  they  did  not  ask  you  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel  t — A.  No. 
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Q.  And  the  captain  did  not  do  so  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  know  that  the  first  day 
we  went  out  he  went  to  bed. 

Q.  Did  he  lie  abed  the  whole  trip  ? — A.  Well,  he  fished  sometimes. 

Q.  When  did  he  tarn  out  ? — A.  Perhaps  he  did  so  that  day  or  that 
night;  I  never  kept  any  count  in  this  respect. 

Q.  Bat  you  were  on  board  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  captain  may  have  turned  out  during  the  night  ? — A.  Yes; 
for  all  I  know. 

Q.  Did  he  not  take  any  charge  of  his  vessel  after  that  night! — A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  yon  had  to  take  charge  of 
the  vessel  t — A.  Well,  I  brought  the  vessel  to  Ganso. 

Q.  Did  you  navigate  herf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  at>ouc  navigating  at  sea  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  it  then  f — A.  No ;  I  navigated  her 
out  of  my  own  head.  I  took  a  table-fork,  and  breaking  off  the  third 
prong,  made  the  voyage  with  its  aid.  We  had  no  dividers  on  the  ves- 
sel. 1  shipped  in  her  among  the  rest  of  the  fellows,  and  the  poor  fellow 
Stapleton  knew  nothing  about  the  vessel,  or  where  to  bring  her,  nor  did 
I  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  How,  then,  did  you  get  anywhere? — A.  When  we  got  outside  I 
undertook  to  manage  her. 

Q.  And  then  you  knew  nothing  about  navigation t — A.  No;  nothing. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  have  a  pair  of  dividers  aboard? — A.  No.  I  made 
a  pair,  however,  out  of  a  three-pronged  fork,  and  brought  her  into 
Canso. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  any  of  the  other  men  to  help  yon  t — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  of  the  crew  were  older  than  I. 

Q.  And  you  were  17,  at  the  most,  at  the  time  f — A.  I  suppose  that  I 
was  17  or  18. 

Q.  When  were  you  born  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell'  you  exactly,  but  I  was 
32  years  of  age  last  June. 

Q.  You  state  that  you  were  probably  the  youngest  on  board,  and  you 
did  not  ask  any  older  persons  to  help  you  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  these  vessels  have  an  extra  roaster  called  the  mate  T — A.  No ; 
no  vessel  in  which  I  have  ever  been  has  had  one. 

Q.  They  have  only  a  master  and  man  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  keeps  watch  when  the  master  is  not  on  deck  f — A.  They 
generally  set  a  watch  of  two  men  at  a  time. 

Q.  Where  did  you  ship  on  board  of  the  Fashion  f — A.  At  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  to  Oloucester  ? — A.  I  was  in  Virginia  that  win- 
ter, and  I  came  down  to  Oloucester  in  the  spring. 

Q.  What  were  yon  doing  in  Virginia  t — A.  Lumbering. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  by  seaf — A.  Yes;  I  sailed  on  board  of  a  brig 
owned  in  Boston,  and  went  to  Baltimore. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  Gloucester  from  Virginia! — A.  By  train. 

Q.  How  long  were  yon  engaged  in  Inmbering? — A.  All  the  winter. 
I  was  working  at  a  place  called  Murray  Greek. 

Q.  To  what  port  did  the  ship  in  which  you  had  been  gof — A.  I  can- 
not say.  I  went  to  Baltimore  in  this  bark ;  I  left  her  there,  and  have 
not  seeu  her  since.    I  went  from  Baltimore  to  work  at  lumbering. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  then  from  Baltimore  t — A.  Forty  or  fifty  miles, 
I  think. 

Q.  Was  the  war  over  at  that  time  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  lines  of  the  rebels  or  of  the  government  t — A.  I 
was  employed  by  a  company  of  Oharlottetown,  opposite  Boston.  I  was 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  line. 
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Q.  And  on  coming  to  Gloacester  yon  shipped  on  this  vessel  f — ^A.  Yes; 
on  this  famoas  Fashion. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  any  observation  while  on  board  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  the  snn  f — A.  No ;  we  did  not  want  it 

Q.  Yon  did  not  know  how  to  do  so  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gonld  yon  have  done  so  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  yon  ever  nsed  a  quadrant  or  sextant  f — A.  Yes;  a  quadrant 
I  did  not  know  how  to  do  so  before,  but  I  since  have  known  how. 

Q.  Bnt  yon  did  not  before  that  voyage  f — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  yon  conld  have  used  one  and  found  the  sun  f^ 
A.  I  think  that  if  it  had  came  to  a  pinch,  I  would  have  done  so. 

Q.  And  then  you  think  that  yon  would  have  found  your  place  on  the 
chart  with  a  quadrant,  which  you  had  never  previously  used  T — ^A.  I  did 
not  want  to  find  a  place  on  the  chart  with  a  quadrant. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  want  to  find  your  latitude!  What  is  a  quadrant  used 
for  ? — ^A.  It  is  used  to  take  the  sun,  and  to  learn  where  yon  are. 

Q.  Which  way ;  north  and  south  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  learned  that  since  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  to  use  a  quadrant  now  T — A.  I  think  that  I  do. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  consider  whether  you  are  willing  to  say,  ander  your 
oath,  that  you  took  charge  of  that  vessel,  and  navigated  her  from 
Gloucester  down  to  the  bay  f — ^A.  Yes.  I  have  testified  to  that  now. 
I  brought  that  vessel  from  Gloucester  to  Canso,  and  fh>m  Canso  to  the 
bay,  and  back  home  again  in  the  fall. 

Q.  You  did  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  captain  doing  all  that  time  f — A.  He  was  in  his 
bunk. 

Q.  During  the  whole  voyage  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Out  and  backf — ^A.  That  is  near  about  it  I  was  very  happy  to 
get  his  statement  when  I  got  here. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  During  how  many  years  have  you  been  captain  of  a  vessel  f — A.  I 
went  in  1870  as  master  of  a  vessel. 
Q.  And  have  you  been  master  of  a  vessel  ever  since  f — A.  Yea. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  For  how  many  years  were  you  a  fisherman  before  you  became  a 
captain  f ~A.  I  think  about  three  years. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  the  period  ftom  1864  to  1870  comprises 
three  years? — A.  I  think  it  was  about  three  ^ears ;  and  if  he  was  here 
to  day  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  could  contradict  my  statement. 

No.  62. 

John  D.  Maodonald,  farmer  and  fisherman,  of  Sonris,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her,  Britannic 
Majesty  was  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Question.  What  is  your  age  T — ^Answer.  I  am  about  39. 

Q.  Have  you  been  fishing  much  during  your  life  f— A.  Yes  ;  consid- 
erable. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  t— A.  Ten  or  eleven. 

Q.  Have  you  been  boat  or  vessel  fishing  f— A.  I  have  been  vessel- 
fishing. 

Q.  In  American  or  in  island  vessels  t— A.  In  both. 
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Q.  In  which  did  yon  first  go  fishing  f — A.  In  American. 

Q.  When  t— A.  In  1862. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  yon  then  ship  f — A.  In  the  Fanny  B.,  of  Gloa- 
ceater. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  in  her  f — ^A.  Into  the  North  Bay,  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  and  British  waters.    I  shipped  from  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  that  year? — A.  One. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  I — A.  180. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  T — ^A.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  up  on  the 
north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Did  yon  finish  the  season  in  herf — A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  neztf — A.  I  shipped  in  a  vessel  called  the  Em- 
pire State  the  same  season. 

Q.  Was  she  from  Gloucester  t-^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  her  captain  f — ^A.  Stephen  Smith. 

Q.  Did  yon  finish  the  season  in  her  f — A.  Yes ;  in  one  trip. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  taket — A.  300. 

Q.  Where  f — A.  Oflf  Sydney,  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  f — A.  About  1^  miles. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  any  outside  of  three  miles  from  the  shore  t — A.  No. 

Q.  I  understand  that  all  the  mackerel  taken  about  Gape  Breton  are 
caught  within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  Is  that  correct,  in  your  expe- 
rience t — A.  Yes,  it  is.  All  the  fish  there  are  taken  handy  to  the  shore, 
within  1^,  and  perhaps  2  miles  of  it. 

Q.  Then  do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you  took  all  your  mackerel  within 
2  miles  of  the  shore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  t — A.  I  again  went  in  the  Empire  State. 

Q.  What  did  you  getf — A.  Six  hundred  barrels  in  two  trips. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  t — A.  We  came  up  to  the  Bay  of  Chalenrs,  and 
np  the  Biver  St.  Lawrence.  We  took  the  balance  of  the  first  trip 
around  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Where  did  you  secure  the  second  trip  f — A.  Off  Sydney. 

Q.  How  many  did  yon  then  take  f — A.  We  got  about  300  barrels  each 
trip. 

Q.  When  you  fished  in  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs  how  far  from  the  shore 
did  you  catch  the  fish  1 — ^A.  Between  two  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
it,  I  Judge. 

Q.  Did  yon  fish  in  the  center  of  the  bay  T — A.  No. 

Q.  During  the  years  you  have  been  fishing  have  yon  been  much  in 
the  Bay  of  Chalenrs  f — A.  Yes,  considerably. 

Q.  When  there,  where  did  yon  fish  f — A.  Along  about  1^,  2,  or  2^ 
miles  from  the  shore  on  each  side  of  the  bay.  We  generally  fished  on 
the  north  side  of  it. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  np  the  river  St.  Lawrence  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  catch  the  fish  there  f — A.  Along  the  west  shore. 

Q.  Past  Gaqp^  f — A.  Yes.  We  go  up  as  far  as  Magdalen  Biver,  and 
catch  the  most  of  them  there,  between  that  and  Griffin^s  Cove.  They 
fish  there  to  anchor  altogether. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  T — A.  About  one  mile. 

Q.  Aronnd  that  coast  the  fish,  I  believe,  are  all  taken  within  a  mile 
of  the  shore.    Am  I  correct  in  so  stating  it  f — ^A.  Yes;  yon  are. 

Q.  You  got  some  fish  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  the  others— where  t 
At  Sydney  f — A.  Yes.   We  made  the  last  trip  of  all  at  Sydney. 

Q.  And  you  caught  all  the  fish  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  proportion  of  the  first  trip  did  you  obtain  inshore  f — A. 
About  two-thirds. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  get  maBy  fish  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  t — ^A.  We  obtained 
over  100  barrels }  about  150  barrels. 

Q.  About  one-half  of  the  first  trip  was  taken  at  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
and  the  whole  of  the  second  at  Sydney,  and  all  the  fish  were  caught  in- 
shore?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  in  1863  f — ^A.  Yes: 
a  good  many. 

Q.  How  many  ?-^A.  Between  500  and  600,  but  I  cannot  exactly  state 
the  number. 

Q.  Were  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  vessels,  and  did  yoa  go 
much  among  their  captains  and  crews  f — A.  Yes ;  considerably. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary  for  the  fishermen  to  compare  notes  of  their 
different  voyages  ? — A.  Yes ;  this  is  done  very  often. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  hardly  ever  meet  a  vessel  without  inquiring 
what  she  has  got,  and  what  her  catch  has  been,  &c.  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  thus  enabled  to  state  somewhere  about  the  average  catch 
of  the  fleet  that  year  t — A.  I  should  judge  that  the  average  that  year 
was  about  500  barrels. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  1864 1 — A.  The  General  Bnmside. 

Q.  What  was  the  captain's  namef — A.  Saul  Frielich. 

Q.  Was  she  from  Gloucester  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  f — A.  I  made  one  trip  in 
her. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  f — ^A.  About  320, 1  think. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  T— A.  We  got  most  of  theai  on  the 
west  shore  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  between  Uie  North  and  West  Cape. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  any  off  Gape  Breton  t — A.  Yes,  about  fifty  barrels. 

Q.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  done  as  well  as  usual  that  year  f — ^A.  No, 
we  did  not. 

Q.  Why  not ;  1864  was  a  good  year  f — A.  We  fished  off  in  deep  wa- 
ter, or  did  so  at  first  She  was  a  large  vessel,  and  the  captain  kept  oat 
in  deep  water  on  Bnidley  and  Orphan  Banks. 

Q.  Did  you  do  well  there f — ^A.  No;  we  got  none  at  all  hardly  there ; 
we  only  obtained  a  few. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  f — A.  About  three  weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  remaiu  there  because  she  was  a  large  vessel  t — A.  I  do 
not  know  that,  but  we  supposed  so. 

Q.  A  large  vessel  cannot  come  inshore  as  safely  as  a  snoiall  one  ! — A. 
No. 

Q.  Whatever  the  cause,  you  kept  off  shore  on  Banks  Bradley  and 
Orphan  during  two  and  three  weeks,  and  got  nothing  f — A.  Nothing  to 
speak  of. 

Q.  And  then  you  came  inshore  to  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  yonr-eatch  below  the  average  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  long  way  below  it  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  catch  that  year  t — A.  About  500  bar- 
rels.   All  the  vessels  did  well  that  year. 

Q.  And  do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  your  catch  was  below  that  ave- 
rage to  the  circumstance,  that  you  staid  so  long  on  Banks  Bradley 
and  Orphan  f — ^A.  We  blamed  that  for  it  anyhow ;  and  we  got  no  fi^ 
there. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  go  next  year  f — ^A.  The  Aphrodite. 

Q.  Was  she  from  Gloucester  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  captain's  namef — A.  B.  Macdonald. 

Q.  He  must  be  an  island  man  f — A.  No ;  he  was  from  Liverpool,  N.  S. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  t— A.  620  or  630. 
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Q.  How  many  trips  did  yoa  take? — A»  Two. 

Q-  Where  did  you  take  them  f — ^A.  Aronnd  the  island,  in  the  Bay  of 
Chaleors,  and  off  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  What  qoantity  did  yoa  take  inshore  and  how  mach  oatsidef — ^A. 
We  took  about  two-thirds  inshore,  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Where  have  yon  taken  fish  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  On 
Bank  Bradley  and  broad  off- the  Magdalen  Islands,  say,  about  six  or 
eight  miles. 

Q.  And  about  two-thirds  of  the  fish  were  taken  inshore  along 
Prinoe  Edward  Island  and  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  and  off'  Gape  Breton  T 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  sail  in  the  bay  that  year  ? — ^A.  Yes ; 
a  great  many. 

Q.  Were  there  more  or  less  than  daring  the  previous  year? — A.  The 
number  was  about  the  same,  I  judge. 

Q.  How  manv  American  vessels  would  yoa  say  were  there  t — A. 
About  500  or  600. 

Q.  And  you  caught  that  year  about  630  barrels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  a  fair  average,  or  was  it  above  or  under  a  fair  average  t 
— A.  It  was  about  a  fair  average,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  1866? — A.  In  the  Golonel  Gook. 

Q.  Where  was  she  fi*om  f — A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  Who  was  her  captain  1 — A.  George  Beers. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  in  her  ? — A.  Six  hundred  and 
twenty. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  T — A.  Two. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  T — A.  We  took  the  first  trip  in  the  Bay 
of  Ghaleurs,  off  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  around  Prince  Edward 
Island.    We  obtained  about  100  barrels  off  the  island. 

Q.  Where  did  you  secure  the  second  trip  f — A.  Around  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  and  off  Margaree. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  your  second  trip  as  close  inshore  as  the  first  t — A. 
We  took  it  nearer  the  shore  than  the  first. 

Q.  Do  the  mackerel  come  quite  close  inshore  in  the  fall  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  the  general  rule? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  fall  mackerel  the  best  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  by  far  the  best  ?— A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  And  do  yon  think  that  all  the  fish  caught  by  the  fleet  on  the  sec- 
ond trip  are  taken  inshore  ? — A.  I  think  so.  This  was  the  case  with  all 
I  ever  so  caught. 

Q.  Of  the  first  trip,  a  portion,  more  or  less,  is  taken  outside,  off  Bank 
Bradley  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  the  whole  of  the  second  trip, 
speaking  in  general  terms,  is  taken  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  were  yon  in  1867  ? — A.  In  the  Batler. 

(J.  Where  was  she  from  ? — ^A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  ? — A.  About  650. 

Q.  Where  were  they  caught? — A.  Some  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  and 
some  up  the  Biver  St.  Lawrence ;  some  near  the  Madeline  Biver,  and 
others  off  the  Magdalen  Islands,  Gape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.    In  fact,  we  were  all  over  the  ground  that  year. 

Q.  Of  these  620  barrels  how  many  were  obtained  inshore  ? — A.  I  can 
safely  say  that  about  two-thirds  were  so  caught. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  that  year? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  fleet  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Aboat  how  many  were  there  t — ^A.  500  or  600. 

Q.  WaB  yoar  oatch  aboat  an  average  catch  I — A.  Ye% ;  we  did  hirly 
well. 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  go  in  1868  f — ^A.  I  was  in  the  Cadette. 

Q.  Was  she  also  from  Gloucester  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  yoa  make  in  her  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  yoa  catch  f — A.  600,  more  or  leas. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them  f — A.  Around  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  off  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  What  proportion  were  taken  inshore  t — A,  Aboat  two-thirds. 

Q.  Was  this  aboat  an  average  catch  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Daring  the  years  when  yon  were  fishing,  of  coarse  yoa  saw  a  good 
many  American  vessels  fishing  alongside  of  you  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  catch  fish  in  the  same  places  which  you  freqaented  f — A 
Yes ;  they  did. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  distance,  as  a  rule,  from  the  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  many  vessels  catch  fish  off  Banks  Bradley  and  Or- 
phan f  Do  many  attempt  to  do  so  f — A.  When  I  used  to  be  there,  we 
perhaps  would  see  fifteen  or  twenty  sail  there. 

Q.  Out  of  the  500  or  600  in  the  bay  T— A.  Yes. 

Q«  They  were  trying  to  catch  fish  there  f — A.  Yes ;  that  is  about  as 
big  a  fleet  as  I  have  ever  seen  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan.  These 
vessels  would  be  scattered  around. 

Q.  Would  they  remain  there  longf — A.  No. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  the  value  of  Banks  Bradley 
and  Orphan,  as  fishing  g^unds,  compared  with  the  inshore  fisheries  f — 
A.  I  do  not  call  them  good  fishing  grounds,  because  I  have  never  eaught 
many  mackerel  on  them. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  stated  here  in  evidence  that  some  vessels  have 
taken  catches  outside  in  the  bay  in  deep  water  t — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
this  is  the  case,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  It  has  not  come  within  your  knowledge  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  conversed  much  with  Americans  as  to  the  valae  of  our 
inshore  fisheries  f  Have  you  heard  their  captains  speak  with  reference 
to  them  and  the  quantities  they  took  f — A.  No,  I  do  not  know  as  I  have* 

Q.  Were  you  here  when  the  cutters  were  on  the  coast  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit  all  the  time  T — A.  No ;. 
we  did  not. 

Q.  What  used  you  to  do  f  ~  A.  We  used  to  fish  inshore. 

Q.  And  when  the  cutters  hove  in  sight  what  did  you  dot — A.  We  then 
jogged  off. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  in  American  vessels  after  18681 — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you,  after  1868,  fish  in  English  vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  vessels  f — A.  The  Margaretta  and  the  Adele.. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Around  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Was  the  Margaretta  a  small  vessel  t — A.  Yes ;  she  waa  of  about 
25  or  30  tons. 

Q.  And  when  you  fished  around  the  island,  did  you  catch,  your  fish  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  shore  as  you  have  mentioned  7 — ^A. 
Yes ;  we  got  them  all  inshore. 

Q.  There  is  a  very  large  boat  fishing  prosecuted  about  Prince  Edward 
Island?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  the  boats  catch  their  fish  t — A.  All  inshore. 

Q.  Taking  into  consideration  the  boat  and  vessel  and  all  the  fisheries, 
what  proportion  of  the  whole  catch  of  mackerel  is^taken  ipshore,  around 
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PriDce  Edward  IslaDdy  Oape  BretoD,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Ghalears  f— A.  I 
think  that  nine-tenths,  anyhow,  are  taken  inshore.  4*»<^  '^ 

Q.  Woald  yon  like  to  fit  oat  a  vessel  to  come  to  the  bay,  if  you  did 
not  have  the  right  of  coming  inshore  at  all  to  fish  f — A.  No ;  I  would 
not 

Q.  Do  you  think .  that  itnybody  would  make  the  venture  under  such 
circumstances  T — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Poster : 

Q.  I  notice  that  you  seem  to  have  gone  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  every 
year  when  you  were  in  American  vessels  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1862,  you  were  in  the  Fanny  R.  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  her  captain  t — A.  John  Dicks. 

Q.  What  was  your  total  catch  at  that  time  f — A.  180  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  get  them  all  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  T — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  there  t— A.  About  40  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  that  yeart — ^A.  No. 

Q-  Where  did  you  go  from  the  Magdalen  Islands  T — A.  To  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Q.  And  did  you  take  the  remainder  of  your  catch  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  the  Fanny  B.  f — A.  About  95. 

Q.  And  do  you  wish  the  Commission  to  understand  that  all  the  mack' 
erel  which  you  caught  in  that  vessel  of  95  tons,  off  Prince  Edward 
Islandt  were  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think 
that  this  was  the  care. 

Q.  You  did  not,  by  any  accident,  get  any  outside  t — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  How  far  out  was  the  farthest  distance  at  which  you  caught  any  of 
them  t — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  tell  that. 
We  used  to  heave  to  about  a  mile  from  shore  and  drift  off,  when  the  wind 
was  off  the  land.  We  would  drift  off  to  about  2  or  2^  miles,  or  there- 
abouts, or  perhaps  as  far  as  3  miles  offshore.  We  would  then  lose  the 
school,  and  getting  under  weigh,  we  would  stand  inshore  again,  and 
drift  off  again,  if  the  wind  was  off  the  land. 

Q.  And  you  got  the  whole  of  the  fish  within  3  miles  of  the  shore  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  whole  of  your  second  trip  that  year  was  taken  off  Syd- 
ney!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  close  inshore;  how  near  to  it  t — A.  Within  a  mile  or  1^ 
miles  of  it. 

Q.  How  near  to  the  shore  could  you  go  in  that  vessel  T— A.  Within 
half  a  mile  of  it,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  the  Empire  State  T — A.  About  95. 

Q.  And  in  the  following  year,  1863,  you  made  two  trips,  and  went  to 
the  Magdalen  Islands ;  how  many  did  you  catch  there  t — A.  On  the  first 
trip  we  got  about  150  barrels  off  the  Magdalen  Islands,  I  would  think. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  more  than  once  that  year  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  there  the  second  time  that  year  f — A.  While  on 
the  fall  trip, 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  catch  off  the  Magdalen  Islands  on  the  fall 
tript — A.  None. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  that  yeart — A.  We  did 
during  the  spring  and  first  trip. 

Q.  What  luck  did  you  have  t — A.  We  did  not  get  any  there. 

Q«  What  was  the  tonnage  of  the  General  Burnside  t — A.  About  145. 
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Q.  And  you  say  that  her  captain,  Saul  Frielich,  kept  ofbhore  more 
than  the  others  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  yon  begin  to  fish  with  him  t — ^A.  In  Jaly. 

Q.  And  where  did  yon  flsht — ^A.  Off  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  straight  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  pausing  to  fish  anywhere  else  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  yon  get  ? — A«  We  took  no  fish  there  to  speak  of ; 
we  may  have  caught  15  or  20  barrels,  or  some  number  like  that. 

Q.  Did  you  try  fishing  off  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  f — A.  Yes ;  we 
struck  right  across  to  there. 

Q.  Did  you  get  nothing  there? — A.  Nothing  to  speak  of;  we  picked 
up  5,  6,  7 J  or  8  barrels  in  a  day  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  yon  take  on  the  first  trip  with  Frielich  t— 
A.  320, 1  think;  we  then  only  made  one  trip,  and  we  carried  900  empty 
barrels. 

Q.  Back? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  try  everywhere  for  fish  ? — A.  Yes ;  on  Banks  Bradley  and 
Orphan. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  ? — A.  We  went 
to  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  there  within  three  miles  of  the  shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  the  time  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? — A.  About  two  weeks,  I  suppose. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  catch  ? — A.  About  200  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  had  you  on  board  before  yoa  took  these  ? — A. 
Something  like  20  or  30  barrels. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  the  north  side  of  the  island ;  was  the  fishing 
poor  ? — ^A.  We  left  with  a  breeze,  a  northwest  wind,  and  came  down  to 
Cape  Breton  and  fished  there  a  spell. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  catch  off  Gape  Breton  ? — A.  We  caught 
the  balance  of  the  trip  there. 

Q.  How  many  was  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly ;  but  it  was  over 
100  barrels. 

Q.  And  what  was  your  total  catch  ? — A.  320  or  330  barrels. 

Q.  And  you  caught  about  20  or  30  barrels  off  the  Hagdalen  Islands 
and  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  comes  1865,  when  you  made  two  trips ;  how  many  did  joa 
then  take  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  ?  You  were  at  the  time  in  the  Aphro- 
dite?— A.  Yes ;  we  took  about  100  barrels  there. 

Q.  During  the  first  trip? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  on  your  second  trip  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  we  got  about 
30  or  40  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  obtain  on  Bank  Bradley  ? — A.  None  at  alL 
We  caught  the  balance  of  the  trip  off*  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  on  the  second  trip  f — 
A.  Ko. 

Q.  In  1866  you  made  two  trips  in  the  Colonel  Cook  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  then  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  ?— A.  Twice. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get  on  the  first  trip  ? — A.  About  150  barrels. 

Q.  And  How  many  on  the  second  trip  ? — A.  About  30  barrels. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  during  the  first 
trip? — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  And  bow  many  did  you  catch  there  on  the  second  trip  ? — A.  Noth- 
ing. 

Q.  In  1867,  you  were  in  the  Batler  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  iQ  her  yon  say  you  fished  over  all  the  groand  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  begin  fishing  in  her  ? — A.  In  the  Bay  of  Ohalears. 

Q.  How  many  did  yon  catch  there  f — A.  Between  50  and  100  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  go  next  t — A.  Up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  Mag- 
dalen Btver. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? — A.  l^ear  Gape  St.  Anne,  on  the  west  shore.  It  is 
situated  near  the  month  of  the  Quebec  River. 

X   Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  there  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence t — A.  About  150  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  thent — A.  Across  to  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  there  t — A.  About  50  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  next  got — A.  To  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Did  you  not  stop  at  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  ? — A.  We  tried 
there  as  we  went  along  and  as  we  were  crossing  over  to  the  Magdalen 
Islands  from  Magdalen  Biver,  but  we  did  not  take  any  mackerel  to 
sfieak  of;  we  would  heave  to  and  get  a  few. 

Q.  Did  you  transship  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  t — A.  At  Charlottetown. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  your  second  trip  ? — A.  About  the  last  of 
August  or  the  1st  of  September. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  begin  yonr  fishing  there t — A.  No;  we  first  fished  on  Fish- 
erman's Bank,  on  the  south  side  of  the  islands,  and  then  we  fished 
around  East  Point  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  from  thence  we  went 
to  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get  on  Fisherman's  Bank  f — A.  About 
30. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Fisherman's  Bank,  that  year  excepted  f — A. 
No;  that  was  the  first  and  last  time. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  take  at  the  Magdalen  Islands? — A.  I  do 
not  know  exactly ;  but  we  did  not  get  many  there  that  trip.  We,  how- 
ever, got  a  few — perhaps  35  or  30  barrels.  I  am  not  positive  about  the 
number,  but  we  certainly  did  not  catch  a  great  many  there. 

Q.  Those  American  vessels  in  which  you  fished  had  pogy  bait  t — A. 
Yes,  mostly. 

Q.  Altogether  t— A.  Almost  altogether. 

Q.  1868  was  the  lasl  year  you  were  in  an  American  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 
I  was  in  the  Cadet,  from  Gloucester. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  in  the  Oadett — A.  We  fished  round  the  island 
and  the  Magdalens. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  ciitch  at  the  Magdalen  Islands? — A.  Of  the 
whole  year's  fishing,  we  got  about  150  barrela. 

Q.  And  how  much  was  the  total  catch  for  the  year? — A.  About  600. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Bradley  and  Orphan  then? — A.  No;  we  were  up  to 
Bay  Chaleurs,  though. 

Q.  You  got  some  there  ?^  A.  About  100  barrels. 

Q.  What  years  were  they  that  the  cutters  disturbed  you  ? — A.  The 
years  I  was  in  American  vessels. 

Q.  How  many  years? — A.  I  think  every  year  I  have  been  in  Ameri- 
can vessels. 

Q.  That  the  cutters  disturbed  you A.  No;  not  every  year;  no,  no. 

Q.  What  were  the  years  you  were  in  American  vessels  that  you  were 
interfered  with? — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- three  is  one. 

Q.  What  cutter  troubled  you  then  ? — A.  The  English  cutter. 

C^.  What  was  her  name? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  was  yonr  master  then  ?— A.  In  1863,  Stephen  Smith. 

63f 
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Q.  What  did  the  cutter  do  to  you  then  t — A.  She  did  nothing ;  bat 
vhen  we  would  see  her  coming  we  would  have  to  keep  dear. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  Empire  State  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  are  quite  sure  you  saw  a  cutter  then  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  what  other  years  were  you  troubled  with  cutters  t — ^A.  1S64 
and  1865. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  captain  when  the  cutters  troubled  yout — A.  Saul 
Felix. 

Q.  What  did  they  do ! — A.  They  did  no  more  than  only  when  we 
would  see  them  we  would  knock  off  fishing,  if  we  were  fishing  inshore, 
and  steal  off. 

Q.  Was  that  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  interfered  with  the  comfort  of  the  voyage  and  its  success  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  fishing  disturbed  in  1866  and  1867  ?  Do  you  remember 
the  cutter  those  years  t — ^A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  year  when  your  captain  had  a  license  f— A. 
No,  I  don't  remember  any. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it  ? — A.  I  heard  of  them. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  whether  he  had  one  or  not  f — A.  ISo ;  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  as  sure  about  being  disturbed  by  cotters  in  1863, 
1864,  and  1865,  when  you  were  in  the  £mpire  State,  the  General  Bom- 
side,  and  the  Aphrodite,  as  you  are  about  the*  rest  of  your  statements  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  just  as  clear  as  that  you  caught  the  greatest  part  of  your 
mackerel  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  catch  yon,  but  if  you  have  any  explanation 
I  wish  you  to  make  it.  You  have  stated  that  you  were  disturbed  in 
1863, 1864,  and  1865.  Now,  these  were  the  years  of  the  Beciprocity 
Treaty.  Mr.  Davies  will  tell  you  there  was  not  a  cutter  on  the  whole 
coast  of  British  North  America,  and  the  United  States  vessels  had  a 
right  to  fish  anywhere  they  pleased.  Just  think  a  bit  and  ntake  your 
explauation.  You  have  been  pursued  by  cutters,  according  to  this. 
three  years  under  the  Beciprocity  Treaty,  when  the  United  States  had 
a  right  to  visit  inshore.  Now,  you  did  not  dream  that.  Explain  it  ? — 
A.  There  were  cutters  there.    There  was  one. 

Q.  What  was  she  doing  ? — A.  She  was  keeping  the  fishermen  off  the 
shore-fishing. 

Q.  All  those  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  it! — A.  I  am  certain  of  it. 

Q.  You  are  just  as  sure  of  that  as  you  are  as  to  where  you  caught 
your  mackerel  f — A,  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  hands  of  a  cutter  at  all,  your  vessel  ? — A. 
No. 

Q.  You  are  only  speaking  of  what  you  recollect,  and  you  thought  yoa 
saw  them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  evidently  mistaken.  Do  you  still  think  there  were  cnt- 
ters  there  then  t — A.  There  were. 

Q.  During  those  years  you  were  in  the  Empire  State  in  1863  and  the 
following  years,  in  the  General  Burnside  in  1864  and  1865,  yon  have 
already  stated  that  you  caught  your  fish  in  around  the  shores  those 
years! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Bo  that  if  the  cotters  were  there  they  did  not  disturb  yon  then  t — 
A.  No. 

No.  63. 

Peteb  S.  BiOHABDSON,  of  Chester,  in  the  connty  of  Lnnenbur^,  N.  S., 
fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Qne^tion.  Yon  have  been  a  good  many  years  in  American  fishing  ves- 
sels?— Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  what  years  ? — A.  As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  from  1860  up  to 
1874,  along  there,  and  after. 

Q.  I  took  down  a  list  from  you  of  the  vessels  you  have  been  in — about 
twenty  altogether  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  might  give  me  the  names,  if  you  recollect! — A.  The  first  ves- 
sel I  was  in  was  the  Benjamin  Franklyn. 

Q.  The  Diamond  was  the  first  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1860  you  were  in  the  Diamond,  in  1861  in  the  Nebraska,  in  1863 
the  Mesina  and  the  Corporal  Trim,  in  1864  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Harvey  G.  Mack,  in  1867  in  the  Everett  Steele  and  the  Oarrie  S. 
Doyle,  in  1868  in  the  Sam  Crowell  and  the  Sea  (jueen,  in  1869, 1  don't 
know  that  I  have  the  vessel  you  were  in  that  yearf— A.  The  Sultana. 

Q.  In  1865  you  were  in  the  Ilenry  A.  Johnson,  in  1866  in  the  Sunny- 
side  and  Battler,  in  1869  in  the  A.  J.  Franklyn,  Elisha  Growell,  and  the 
William  J.  Dale,  in  1876  in  the  Massasoit  and  the  Ernest  F.  Norwood. 
Y'ou  are  not  quite  certain  with  regard  to  the  dates  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  But  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  is  that  correct  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  in  those  American  fishing  vessels  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  one  of  your  vessels  was  captured. — A.  The  A.  J.  Frank- 
lyn ;  she  was  captured  in  1869  by  Captain  Tory. 

Q.  You  were  fishing  for  mackerel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  completed  your  fare  when  you  were  taken  t — A.  We 
were  on  our  passage  home,  at  the  Strait  of  Oanso. 

Q.  He  had  overhauled  you  somewhere  previously. — A.  Yes;  be 
boarded  us  before ;  about  eight  days  before. 

Q.  You  had  escaped. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  your  way  home,  when  you  were  at  the  wharf,  he  went  on 
board  ! — A.  We  were  lying  in  the  stream. 

Q.  I  believe  you  thought  it  was  not  quite  fair ;  he  gave  you  no  warn- 
ing ;  you  were  asleep  at  the  time  you  were  taken  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  .long  before  that  had  he  seen  you  ! — A.  About  eight  days. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  fishing  T — ^A.  Yes;  we  went  on  fishing. 

Q.  You  went  away  on  coast  of  Cape  Breton. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  ran  over  to  Prince  Edward  Island  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  during  any  of  those  years  that  were  mentioned  had  you  any 
license  ? — A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  having  any  license  at  all;  did  you  ever  hear 
of  them  f — A.  Yes ;  I  heard. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  take  them  ? — A.  Because  I  thought  we  would 
catch  our  trip  without  them.  ; 

Q.  The  next  year  after  the  Franklyn  was  taken,  what  vessel  were 
you  int — A.  As  near  as  I  can  judge,  the  Sea  Queen — excuse  me;  I 
made  a  mistake ;  the  next  year  after  the  Franklyn  was  seized,  I  went  in 
the  Elisha  Crowell.    I  was  master  of  her  myself. 

Q.  You  went  back  to  Gloucester  after  your  vessel  was  seized  in  1869, 
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to  tbe  owners,  Whalen  and  Allen,  a  Oloncester  firm,  and  engaged  to 
come  ont  into  the  gulf  as  master  of  their  American  vessel,  tbe  Elislia 
Crowell.  Now,  I  suppose  they  knew  your  vessel  had  been  seized  ? — A 
I  expect  they  did. 

Q.  What  directions  did  they  give  yon ;  did  they  tell  yon  to  keep  oot 
three  miles  ? — A.  No ;  but  they  told  me  to  mind  and  not  let  myself  be 
taken  by  a  cntter. 

Q.  So  yon  came  down  t    Did  3  on  get  a  good  fare  t — A.  Tea. 

Q.  How  many  trips  ? — A.  I  came  down  late  and  only  made  one  trip. 
I  came  down  on  the  28th  day  of  August. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  a  cutter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  manage  to  escape  t — ^A.  Hoisted  sail  and  left. 

Q.  How  often  did  yon  see  her  t — A.  I  could  not  rightly  say  bow  often. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know  whether  you  saw  her  oncet — A.  I  can  safely 
swear  I  saw  her  once. 

Q.  She  did  not  seize  you  t — A.  No,  because  she  never  caaght  ns  in 
the  act  of  stealing. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  fish  t — A.  We  got  them  wherever  we 
could  catch  them. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  whole  period  from  1860  down,  were  yon  always 
fishing  for  mackerel  in  American  bottoms  f — A.  Always  in  American 
bottoms. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  your  fish  during  these  years — ^nelar  the  shore 
or  outside  t — A.  I  should  not  like  to  swear  to  the  quantity  we  caoght 
inshore  or  offshore ;  but  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  where  we  caaght  one 
offshore  we  caught  twenty-five  inshore. 

Q.  Where  did  the  American  mackerel  fleet  usually  fish,  inshore  or 
offshore  ? — A.  That  depends  upon  the  season  of  the  year. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  every  year  and  generally  t — 
A.  They  generally  fish  inshore,  by  what  I  have  seen. 

Q.  All  that  you  saw  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  closet — A.  I  never  measured  the  distance,  bat  I  suppose  I 
could  make  a  judgment.  Sometimes  three  miles  and  sometimes  a  little 
more ;  sometimes  not  quite  so  far. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  to  know,  generally,  where  they  were.  Were  they 
outside  of  three  miles? — A.  In  general,  where  we  have  got  big  catches 
of  mackerel,  we  have  got  them  inshore. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  inshore — fonr  miles  t — A.  O,  yes ;  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles. 

Q.  There  is  where  yon  get  your  catches  t— A.  The  largest  ever  I 
helped  to  catch  were  caught  there. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  when  one  mackerel  is  caught  outside  twenty- 
five  are  caught  inside,  where  do  you  mean  by  inside  t — A.  I  mean  a 
range  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  five  miles. 

Q.  I  want  something  a  little  more  definite  than  that.  I  want  to  know 
what  proportion  you  caught  within  three  miles. — A.  I  conld  not  begin 
to  describe  the  quantity  that  was  caught  inside  of  three  miles. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know  the  proportion  of  the  mackerel  yon  caoght  in 
side,  to  the  best  of  your  opinion. — A.  I  would  say  nine-tenths,  to  the 
best  of  my  opinion,  inside  of  three  miles. 

Q.  Now,  previous  to  your  being  captured,  had  you  been  aware  of  tbe 
cutter's  being  on  the  coast  ? — A.  I  ought  to,  sir. 

Q.  Constantly  ? — A.  We  ought  to. 

Q.  How  did  you  guard  yourself  against  being  taken  before  that  T — A. 
I  ran  away  from  them. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  lookoutt — A.  We  always  watched. 
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Q.  Did  yoQ  keep  a  man  constantly  watching? — A.  No;  everybody 
vatched. 

Q.  AH  the  fleet  ?  They  all  fished  inside. — A.  Well,  when  we  watched 
we  did. 

Q.  If  you  were  fishing  inside,  yon  watched  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  mean  to  say  that  they  were  all  in  the  habit  of  running 
the  risk  of  being  caught  ? — A.  Yes ;  nine  out  of  every  ten  vessels  ran 
the  risk. 

Q.  Yon  frequently  met  the  skippers  of  other  vessels  and  conversed 
together? — A.  O, yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  use  their  language — 
•certainly,  not  here. 

Q.  I  oolj  want  to  know  the  general  tenor  of  their  talk. — A.  Well, 
they  did  not  like  it ;  that  is  the  amount  of  it.  That  is  aa  near  as  I  can 
give  it. 

Q.  Were  they  aware  that  they  were  running  the  risk  f — A.  They 
knew  that.    They  understood  that  much. 

Q.  Why  did  they  run  the  risk  ? — A.  Because  they  wanted  to  fish. 

Q.  Why  could  they  not  put  up  with  fishing  outside  t — A.  Because 
they  did  not  get  enough. 

Q.  Now,  would  it  be  worth  while  to  fish  if  they  were  confined  to  fish- 
ing outside  of  three  miles  from  the  land  ?  Would  you  do  down  to  Glou- 
oester  for  a  vessel  t — A.  No,  I  would  not. 

Q.  Would  you  go  on  board  as  sharesman,  if  so  confined? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  one  that  would  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  say.  I 
would  be  very  sorry  to  say  whether  I  knew  one  or  not 

Q.  If  there  is  one,  you  don't  know  him  f— A.  I  don't  know  him.  I 
never  heard  of  him ;  only  I  can  give  my  own  judgment  that  I  would 
not  go. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  for  mackerel  alone? — A.  Yes,  with  some  exceptions; 
we  caught  a  few  codfish — very  few. 

Q.  That  is  when  on  the  mackerel  grounds  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  when  in  those  vessels,  did  you  go  on  a  mackerel  trip  alone  ? — 
A.  When  I  went  into  the  bay  I  went  on  a  mackerel  trip  alone. 

Q.  Oive  us  some  of  the  catches  you  took  for  the  season. — A.  I  have 
taken,  or  helped  to  take,  as  high  as  1,500  barrels  in  one  season. 

Q.  That  was  a  large  catch  ? — A.  Yes;  that  was  the  largest  catch  out 
of  the  port. 

Q.  What  vessel  was  that? — A.  The  Battler. 

Q.  Now,  were  there  any  other  large  catches  t— A.  I  have  been  ship- 
mate when  we  had  a  good  many  go^  catches,  but  not  so  large  as  that. 

Q.  How  large  ?— A.  Well,  700, 1,000,  600,  and  400,  down  as  low  as 
^00,  for  one  trip  only. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  season  ? — A.  Well,  we  never  took  less  than 
500  for  the  whole  season  ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  That  would  be  how  many  trips  when  you  took  500? — A.  Only  one; 
but  we  would  land  and  reship  from  Canso. 

A.  I  mean  to  say,  how  many  fares  ? — A.  That  would  be  a  fare  and  a 
half  for  one  of  those  medium-class  vessels. 

Q.  You  would  come  in  with  half  a  fare?— A.  Yes,  we  would  do  so 
both  times. 

Q.  Then,  in  all  cases,  have  you  confined  your  season  when  in  those 
vessels  to  fishing  for  mackerel  alone? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  general. 

Q.  Would  you  go  on  a  cod-fishing  trip  ?  Did  you  ever  ? — A.  Where  ? 
In  the  bay  ? 

Q.  I  mean  theOulf  of  St.  Laurence,  anywhere? — A.  Well,  so  far  as 
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it  is  called  the  bay.  I  have  been  between  Gape  North  and  Bird  Bocks, 
five  voyages  in  different  seasons;  that  is,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
Onlf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  When  t — A.  I  can't  rightly  say.    It  is  within  nine  years. 

Q.  Five  different  trips  in  different  years  t — A.  One  trip  a  year. 

Q.  Then,  during  these  same  years,  you  were  fishing  mackerel? — 
A.  Yes,  some  years.    We  would  go  the  first  of  the  season. 

Q.  In  the  same  vessel  t — A.  Yes.  We  would  leave  home  in  the  spring 
when  the  ice  would  be  out,  so  that  we  could  go  to  Magdalen  Islands  for 
bait  and  leave  there  in  June.  We  got  our  bait  at  Magdalen  Islands  or 
probably  on  the  Gape  Breton  shore.  Then,  after  getting  our  ood,  we 
woald  go  home  and  land  them,  and  fit  out  for  a  mackerel  voyage.  That 
is  the  way  we  used  to  work  the  trip. 

Q.  Is  that  usual  with  the  mackerel  catcherst — A.  It  used  to  be  then. 
I  don't  know  now.  It  used  to  be  the  plan  to  have  the  codfish  trip  in 
the  spring,  and  after  that  the  mackerel. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  did  you  use,  salt  f — ^A.  No ;  fresh. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use  salt  baitf — ^A.  Never,  to  any  amount. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  with  regard  to  the  procuring  of  bait,  do  you 
know  of  the  men  aboard  your  vessel  (the  crew)  assisting  in  catching 
itt — A.  No.  I  have  never  been  shipmate  with  the  men  assisting  to 
catch  bait,  unless  it  was  squid.    That  was  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Have  yon  known  of  that  in  other  cases? — A.  No.  I  have  known 
plenty  of  men  catching  their  own  squid  in  Newfoundland  or  Caaso. 

Q.  But  I  mean  to  say  on  our  own  coast,  have  yon  known  of  the  crews 
of  other  vessels  getting  people  from  the  coast  to  assist  them  f — A.  Yes, 
I  have  known  men  to  take  crews  from  one  port  to  another  to  catch  bail ; 
say  from  Prospect  to  Ketch  Harbor,  or  from  Ketch  Harbor  up  to  the 
Northwest  Gove. 

Q.  A  vessel  would  go  to  Prospect  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  take  a  number  of  men  on  board  there,  with  a  seine  f  Who 
would  the  seine  belong  to? — ^A.  It  was  not  aseiDo;  it  was  a  net.  It 
would  belong  to  the  parties  on  shore — the  natives. 

Q.  Yon  would  take  these  nets  to  another  place,  and  who  would  catch 
the  bait  f — A.  The  parties  that  owned  the  nets. 

Q.  Would  the  crew  assist  at  all  ? — A.  If  the  men  wanted  any  assist- 
ance, then  the  crew  would  assist 

Q.  Gatching  bait,  that  is  for  the  cod-fishing  business  ?  Is  that  a  con- 
venient way  of  getting  fresh  bait! — A.  If  it  is  plenty,  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  usually  got  on  that  coast  in  that  way  f — A.  It  is  sometimes- 
Sometimes  it  is  difterent.  Sometimes  they  catch  it  right  here  in  Pros, 
pect ;  we  don't  have  to  go  any  farther. 

Q.  Is  the  custom  as  to  getting  bait  different  at  different  places  f — A. 
No;  it  is  all  alike;  only  it  is  different  prices. 

Q.  Well,  where  they  assist  in  catching  it  themselves  that  varies  the 
price t — A.  Not  a  bit;  not  in  the  vessels  I  have  had  anything  to  do 
with. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  from  your  experience  what  is  the  best 
part  of  the  season  for  the  mackerel  catch.  First  of  all,  have  yon  caught 
mackerel  on  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island? — A.  We  take  it  from 
about  the  15th,  I  should  say  the  .10th  of  September,  down  to  October. 
The  heaviest  quantities  of  mackerel  are  taken  then. 

Q.  Were  you  in  an  American  vessel  last  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  are  you  in  this  season  ? — A.  I  am  in  a  British  vessel  this 
year. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  this  season  t — A.  Godfishing  so  far. 
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Q.  In  this  same  British  vessel  joa  are  in  nowf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  is  in  this  port? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  landed  yonr  fish  and  are  now  going  to  the  bay  for 
mackerel! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  yoa  going  first? — A.  I  do  not  know;  bat  wherever  we 
are  most  likely  to  get  fish  we  shall  go. 

Q.  You  consider  from  yonr  experience  over  all  these  years  you  have 
been  in  the  business  that  from  the  lOtb  of  September  onward  is  the  best 
part  of  the  season  ? — ^A.  I  should  say  so,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
of  the  business. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  fishing  for  mackerel  and  codfish  in  American  bot- 
toms!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anything  else  !^^A.  I  have  been  running  fresh  halibut  down  the 
gulf. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  ! — ^A.  Wherever  we  could. 

Q.  Where  are  the  best  places  ! — A.  The  best  places  used  to  be  up  the 
gulf,  St.  Margaret's  Siver,  Point  Des  Monts,  Moisic  Biver,  and  down  at 
Point  St.  Charles,  then  down  around  Antioosti,  and  wherever  we  could 
catch  them  we  would. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  coast  did  yon  catch  them  !  How  far  from  shore! — 
A.  As  close  as  we  can  get  in. 

Q.  They  are  always  caught  inshore ! — A.  Not  always.  We  would 
catch  them  from  200  or  300  yards  to  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  There  were  some  vessels  seized  a  short  time  ago ! — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  vessels  were  they  ! — A.  The  James  Bliss  and  a  vessel  of  a 
roan  by  the  name  of  Cunningham.  I  can't  just  think  of  the  vessel's 
name.    Yes ;  it  was  the  Euola  C. 

Q.  You  were  fishing  at  the  same  time! — A.  Yes ;  at  Anticosti. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  within  three  miles  ! — A.  Yes ;  the  whole  of  them. 
All  we  caught  that  trip  we  did. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  see  these  other  vessels  ! — A.  I  saw  one  of  then ;  not 
the  other.  The  James  Bliss  was  catching  as  close  as  she  could  catch 
them.  The  other  one  I  didn't  see.  We  didn't  go  quite  so  far  up  as  she 
was. 

Q.  Howlongafteryou  saw  this  vessel  was  she  seized  ! — A.  Wesaw  her 
about  1  o'clock,  and  she  was  seized  that  evening  or  next  morning. 

Q.  You  were  aware  the  cutters  were  looking  after  you  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  you  found  it  necessary  in  order  to  prosecute  the  fisheries  suc- 
cessfully to  fish  there  ! — A.  Certainly ;  I  would  catch  them  wherever  I 
could. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  yon  make  for  halibut ! — A.  I  made  four,  but 
not  all  there. 

Q.  What  year! — A.  In  that  same  year;  in  that  one  year. 

Q.  You  made  four  trips  that  same  year! — A.  We  would  make  a  trip 
every  month — a  vessel  engaged  in  fresh  fishing. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  for  halibut  any  other  year  ! — A.  Not  there ;  not  in  the 
gulf. 

Q.  Well,  where  afterwards  ! — A.  Wo  fished  after  that  at  Sable  Island, 
Western  Bank,  and  all  those  places. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  did  you  see  fishing  for  cod  and  hali- 
but!—A.  Well,  I  only  saw  three  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  generally,  did  you  ever  see  any  others  ! — A.  No ;  not  around 
there.    I  saw  three  that  trip.    There  were  three  of  us. 

Q.  You  were  together  ! — A.  Yes ;  at  Anticosti. 

Q.  Three  that  year  ! — A.  Three  at  that  one  trip,  but  more  went  after- 
wards. 
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Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  aaj  that  the  two  that  were  taken  and  yonr  vesBel 
made  the  three? — A.  No ;  two  of  us  got  clear  and  the  other  two  were 
taken.  One  op  at  Point  Des  Monts  got  taken.  We  were  there  about 
ten  days. 

Q.  How  many  did  yon  get  in  those  ten  days! — A.  We  got,  aboat  as 
near  as  I  can  judge,  25,000  pounds. 

Q.  Then  yon  got  a  fall  faret — A.  A  decent  fare. 

Q.  Did  yon  remain  after  the  other  vessel  was  taken  t — ^A.  Yes ;  we 
fished  away.  We  knew  then  that  the  cutter  was  gone.  There  was  no 
trouble  then.  We  watched  her  till  she  got  away,  and  then  went  back 
and  fished.  It  was  only  nonsense  for  a  man  to  let  those  cutters  take 
him,  anyhow. 

Q.  You  say  yon  got  1,000,  500,  and  700  barrels  of  mackerelY — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  got  the  greatest  part  inshore  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  biggest  part 
of  the  mackerel  was  caught  inshore. 

Q.  And  all  the  mackerel  you  ever  caught  from  1800  down,  yon  caaght 
mainly  inshore? — A.  Yes;  the  principal  part. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Stapleton  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  meet  him  on  the  fishing  ground  f — A.  Yea. 

Q.  He  would  fish  with  the  rest  of  yon  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Captain  Bradley  t — A.  I  have  seen  h:m.  I  have  no 
acquaintance  with  him. 

Q.  He  must  have  been  an  outside  fisher  f — A.  Ko.  He  sailed  from  a 
different  port,  probably  Newburyport,  and  not  irom  Gloucester.  I  would 
not  therefore  know  him. 

Q.  Stapleton  fished  inshore  the  same  as  the  rest ! — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  you  saw  Captain  Stapleton  fishing  f— A.  I 
can't  say. 

Q.  Give  me  some  notion. — A.  I  should  say  somewhere  about  1867  or 
1868,  along  there. 

Q.  Ten  years  ago,  about  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  at  that  time  to  observe  him  and  watch  him  T — A. 
"So ;  only  I  know  he  fished  inshore. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  all  tbe  time  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  times  a  year  would  you  see  him  t — A.  Probably  every 
day  for  a  week. 

Q.  And  then  not  again  for  some  time  T — A.  Then  not  again  for  a  fort- 
night.   I  could  not  begin  to  say  how  often. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  ship  he  was  in  ? — A.  1  think  I  can. 

Q.  It  is  no  matter  if  you  cannot  remember.  A.  I  will  think  presently. 
It  was  tbe  Laura  Mangam,  I  think,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken. 
But  it  is  so  long  ago  that  my  memory  is  not  very  good. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one  yon  remember  T — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  only 
one.  Yes,  I  remember  the  Fitz.  J.  Babson.  It  needs  a  man  to  have  a 
big  memory  to  remember  all  those  things. 

Q.  Have  the  halibut  fisheries  been  pretty  much  exhausted  in  the 
gulf! — A.  I  cannot  say.  I  have  not  been  in  the  business  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Americans  when  you  were  in  the 
fisheries  to  buy  their  bait  as  a  general  thing  ?  They  did  not  themselves 
come  close  to  the  shore  and  fish  for  their  own  herring,  &c.  f — A.  No. 
They  would  come  in  the  harbor  and  lay  there,  and  buy  their  bait  from 
tbe  natives. 

Q.  You  say  that  sometimes  you  have  known  instances  where  they 
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have  taken  men  on  board  and  taken  them  from  one  port  to  another  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  men  caught  the  bait  in  their  netst — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whether,  if  the  erew  were  called  npon  to  assist, 
they  did  f — A.  I  suppose  they  did. 

Q.  It  made  no  difference  in  the  pay  t — A.  No,  no  difference  in  the 
price. 

Q.  They  were  not  employed  by  the  day  or  the  week,  bat  sold  the  fish 
at  a  fixed  rate  to  the  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  so  far  as  you  know  ;  and,  so  far  as  you  know,  what  was 
the  rate  given  for  the  fish  when  they  came  aboard  and  brought  their 
nets  t — A.  92  a  barrel. 

No.  64. 

Charles  E.  Nass,  of  Nova  Scotia,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  have  been  in  American  vessels  ! — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  year  ?— A.  1871. 

Q.  What  others f — A.  1872,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Any  other  years  ? — A.  I  don't  rightly  recollect  what  yearifi. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  tie  you  down  to  dates. — ^A.  It  was  1873  or  1874. 

Q.  There  were  three  diiterent  seasons,  1871, 1872,  and  1873  or  1874!— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  license  to  fish  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Those  vessels  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Gloucester.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  licenses  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  them. 

Q.  You  understood  they  were  issued  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  didn't  yon  apply  T — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  the  captain  didn't 
take  them. 

Q.  You  are  the  captain  of  a  vessel  now  vourself  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  go  into  the  bay  to  catch  mackerel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  this  year  t — A.  Cod  fishing. 

Q.  At  Newfoundland  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  vessels  were  those  t  Name  them. — A.  The  Peerless,  the 
William  B.  Hntchins,  and  the  Peerless  again. 

Q.  Did  you  get  full  fares  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  size  were  the  vessels  ? — A.  We  got  full  fares  twice ;  the 
last  time  we  did  not 

Q.  Were  you  mackerel  fishing  any  other  years  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  did  you  catch  those  fish  f — A.  We  caught 
them  within  three  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Were  there  many  other  vessels  fishing  in  company  with  yon  from 
time  to  timet — A.  Yes ;  more  or  less. 

Q.  Where  did  they  fish  T — A.  They  fished  alongside  of  us. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  considerable  number  of  vessels  fishing  more  than 
three  miles  from  the  shore  t — A.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  measure. 
We  can't  tell  exactly. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  judgment? — A.  I  have  seen  some  fishing  off 
a  little  further  at  times. 

Q.  How  many  t — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Ihe  majority  t  The  largest  number  or  the  smallest  number? — A. 
Well,  there  would  be  generally  a  fleet,  mostly  of  100  sail — sometimes 
less,  sometimes  10  sail. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  where  you  caught  yourself.    Where  did  the 
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neatest  namber  of  the  vessels  get  the  greatest  part  of  their  fish  ? — A. 
The  greatest  namber  of  them  got  them  aroand  Prince  Edward  Idand 
and  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  t — A.  They  got  them  handy  three  miles. 

Q.  Inside  of  three  miles  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  whether  yon  were  ranning  any  risk  fishing  in* 
shore  f    Were  you  aware  at  the  timef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  were  running  the  risk  of  capture.  Were  the  other  Teasels 
aware  of  this  ?  Did  you  converse  with  any  of  the  skippers  t — A.  Yes ; 
they  were  well  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  cutter  t — ^A.  Yes ;  sometimes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  T — A.  I  would  leave. 

Q.  Kow,  do  you  know  whether  the  greater  namber  of  the  vessels 
toDk  licenses  or  not! — A.  No.  I  heard  of  a  few.  I  could  not  mention 
any  names. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  any  of  the  other  skippers  f — A«  Yes. 

Q.  Gould  yoa  find  any  that  had  licenses  t — A.  No ;  I  don't  know  one. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  fish  did  you  take  in  the  two  first  vessels  yoa  men- 
tioned— the  Peerless  and  the  William  B.  Hutchinst  How  many  bar- 
rels !— A.  We  fitted  for  250. 

Q.  That  filled  you  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  more  than  one  trip  ? — A.  No ;  I  did  not  go  back 
again.  I  left  the  vessel  when  we  arrived  in  port.  She  was  only,  a 
small  vessel. 

Q.  You  only  made  one  trip  on  each  occasion  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  season  for  catching  mackerel  in  the  Oolf  of  St. 
Lawrence? — A.  We  went  there  the  last  of  June. 

Q.  I  asked  you  which  was  the  best  season.  What  is  considered  by 
the  American  fishermen  the  best  season  f — A,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember are  supposed  to  be  the  best. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  number  fishing  in  1871  f — A. 
No ;  I  coald  not  give  you  any  rightly. 

Q.  Did  you  see  200  at  one  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  t — A.  I  think  I  saw  them  at  Magdalen 
Islands  for  one  day. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  the  Americans  themselves  considered  the 
number  of  the  fleet  for  that  year  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  there  any  more  or  less  afterwards  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 
We  never  went  into  many  ports. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  whether  there  was  a  greater  or  a  smaller  num- 
ber fishing  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  weeks  were  you  catching  this  fare  altogether  f — A.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  think  about  eight  weeks  on  that  trip. 

Q.  Was  it  a  usual  or  an  unusual  thing  for  a  vessel  not  to  get  pretty 
good  fare? — A.  I  was  there  three  times,  and  during  my  stay  we  got  good 
fares  each  time. 

Q.  Generally,  was  it  considered  among  the  American  skippers  a  usual 
thing,  or  was  it  considered  an  unusual  thing,  to  go  home  with  a  small 
fare  1 — A.  Some  of  them  did,  and  some  got  very  large  fares. 

Q.  But  I  just  want  to  know  what  the  actual  state  of  the  matter  is. 
Was  it  generally  considered  a  usual  thing  to  go  home  with  a  small  fare, 
or  did  they,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  fill  up  ? — A.  At  this  time  in  1871 
and  1872,  they  did  not  get  very  large  fares. 

Q.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  even  at  that  time  did  not  most  vessels  do 
pretty  well  ? — A.  Yes,  most. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  ever  been  in  American  vessels  cod-fishing  or  balibnt- 
fishing  f — A.  I  was  one  year  cod-fishing. 

Q.  What  year  was  that?— A.  That  was  in  1873  or  1874. 

Q.  In  an  American  vessel  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  vessel  you  had  been  catching  mackerel  in  ? — 
A*  "So ;  that  was  another. 

Q.  Well,  do  the  mackerel  vessels  not  catch  some  codfish  ? — A.  Yes,  in 
general. 

Q.  Tbey  are  prepared  to  catch  codfish  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I>o  they  all  catch  a  few  t — A.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ? 

Q.  Yes,  or  where  yoa  were  fishing,  all  around  the  coast  ? — A.  Well, 
they  catch  very  few. 

Q.  What  do  yoa  call  very  few  ?  Do  they  all  take  some  bome  ? — A. 
Yes,  some,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Do  tbey  catch  these  codfish  right  on  the  mackerel  grouod  ?  They 
are  all  prepared  for  catching  cod  t — A.  Yes ;  they  are  all  ready  at  the 
time. 

Q.  Tbey  carry  the  gear  to  catch  codfish  as  well  as  mackerel  ? — A. 
Yes ;  they  carry  some  gear ;  not  very  much. 

Q.  But  they  all  carry  some,  so  that  when  the  mackerel  are  not  biting 
they  catch  cod  on  the  same  grounds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wbat  do  they  do  with  the  gurry  of  codfish?  Do  they  clean  them 
on  deck  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  throw  it  over  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  fisbing-groand  ? — A.  Most  likely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Stapieton  t — A.  I  am  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him.    I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  out  fishing  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  fish  inshore  or  outshore  t — A.  I  could  not  say. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  fishing  in  the  years  1871, 1872,  and  1873  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  don't  you  know  that  the  Dominion  Government  ceased  to  issue 
licenses  after  the  year  1870  ? — A.  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  licenses  issued  in  1871 1 — A.  No }  only  as  I 
beard.    I  don't  know  of  any  being  issued. 

Q.  I'ou  don't  know  of  any  that  had  licenses  in  1871, 1872,  ami  1873  T~ 
A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  know  that  they  could  get 
them  if  they  wished  them  1  You  don't  know  whether  they  were  issued 
or  not  in  those  years  T — A.  No. 

(Mr.  Dana  refers  to  correspondence,  cited  in  brief,  showing  that  no 
licenses  were  issued  after  1870.) 

Mr.  Weathebbe.  They  were  not  aware  of  that.  All  I  wanted  to  show 
was  that  they  were  running  the  risk. 

Mr.  Dana.  You  cannot  show  that  by  witnesses  saying  they  bad  no 
licenses. 

Mr.  Weathebbe.  We  admit  that  there  were  none  issued. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  sailed  out  of  Gloucester  several  times.  You  have  mentioned 
the  occasions.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  shore  fisheries  of  the 
United  Statejs,  the  seine  fishing  t — A.  I  have  been  seining  oft'  there,  from 
Gloucester. 

Q.  How  far  ont  f — A.  Sometimes  a  long  way,  and  sometimes  very 
bandy. 

Q.  Was  there  a  great  deal  of  seining  done  all  along  the  Massachu- 
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setts  coast  near  Gloucester  and  that  neighborhood  1 — A«  Yes;  some, 
more  or  less. 

Q.  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  weir  fishing  there  on  that  coast  T — X. 
Yes,  on  the  Massachusetts  coast  and  Vineyard  Sound. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  successful  fishery ;  a  good  many  people  employed  in 
it  and  a  great  many  fish  caught  t — A.  They  used  to  get  bait  there ;  that 
is  all  I  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  whether  it  was  successful  or  not  t^ 
A.  No. 

Q.  But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  a  good  many  people  em- 
ployed ? — ^A.  I  was  not  in  that  sort  of  fishing. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  going  on,  didn't  you  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Also,  you  learned  by  being  at  Gloucester  that  in  the  aatamn,  iD 
November,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  mackerel  fishing  off  Gape  Cod  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  mackerel  that  came  down  from  here,  it  is  supposed,  in  the 
autumn,  those  were  good  mackerel,  were  they  not  t — A.  Yes ;  late  in 
the  season. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  seining  in  vessels  on  the  American  coast  f— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  the  commanders  of  vessels  you  were  in,  sein- 
ing ? — A.  I  could  give  the  name  of  the  first  vessel  I  was  in ;  not  the 
captain. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  vessel's  name? — A.  I  can  hardly  remember. 
She  had  Such  a  hard  name  I  forget  it. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  captain's  name  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  names  of  any  of  the  vessels  t — A.  The  last  one 
was  the  S.  B.  Lane,  Oaptain  Jacobs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  other  vessels  or  captains  of  the  vessels 
you  were  seining  in  t  — A.  No.    I  was  only  part  of  two  years  seining. 

Q.  Were  yon  long  employed  each  season  f — A.  One  month  the  first 
time  and  the  whole  season  the  last  time. 

Q.  In  what  parts  of  the  bay  were  you  seining  t — A.  We  fished  off 
Block  Island  in  the  spring,  in  June;  and  we  fished  on  George's  as  the 
season  advanced,  and  from  away  down  to  Mount  Desert 

Q.  You  followed  along  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  back  to  Gape  God. 

Q.  When  were  you  at  Cape  Cod  ! — A.  In  the  last  of  October. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  the  American  fishery  having  failed  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  in  the  States? — A.  This  year,  I  believe,  it  has 
failed. 

Q.  That  is,  the  inshore  fishery.  When  you  were  in  the  States,  on 
board  an  American  vessel,  why  did  you  not  fish  in  American  waters, 
and  why  did  you  come  here  to  fish  f — A.  There  was  no  hooking  there. 

Q.  That  is,  no  fish  could  be  caught  with  hook  and  line  1-^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  not ;  was  it  because  the  fish  were  not  rouod  there  f — ^A.  The 
seines  had  destroyed  them. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  that  the  American  fishery  had  been  destroyed  by 
seine  fishing! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Americans  themselves  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  American  fishery 
that  you  were  obliged  to  come  here  to  fish  t — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana:- 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  fishing  this  year  T — A.  For  as  much  as  three  years 
they  have  not  hooked  any  fish. 
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Q.  Yoa  faave  not  caught  any  mackerel  with  hooks  in  American 
waters! — A.  Nothing  worth  talking  about  for  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Have  yoa  been  there  daring  those  three  years  ? — A.  I  was  there 
in  1871. 

Q.  When  were  yoa  next  there  t — A.  I  was  there  in  summer^  right 
along  every  year  till  last  Jane. 

Q.  Sammer  fishing  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  ? — A.  Off  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  And  you  found  fish,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes;  we  found  some,  more 
or  less. 

Q.  Yoa  got  pretty  good  fares  t — A.  Some  years  we  did. 

Q.  When  were  you  fishing  on  the  American  coast  t — ^A.  Since  1873. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  in  1874  ! — A.  We  went  to  the  George's  cod- 
fishing  until  June. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  mackereling,  I  suppose.  Where  did  yon 
gof-*A.  To  Block  Island  and  along  the  coast. 

Q.  What  was  your  catch  ? — A.  The  catch  was  not  very  large. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  vessel  T — A.  Seventy  tons. 

Q.  What  was  your  catch  t — A.  About  800  barrels. 

Q.  Do  you  call  that  a  destroyed  :fisbery  t — A.  That  catch  was  made 
with  a  seine. 

Q.  In  1875  what  vessel  were  you  in,  and  where  did  you  fish  on  the 
American  coast  t — A.  I  was  cod-fishing. 

Q.  Did  }*oa  do  any  mackerel-fishing  in  1875? — A.  ^o. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  good  yield  of  codfish  t — A.  Pretty  fair. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  ? — A.  I  conld  not  say. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  f — A.  We  made  short  trips  and  sold  the 
fish  when  we  came  in.    I  cannot  tell  the  catch  for  the  season. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  1876 1 — A.  That  is  another  time,  I  was  down 
here ;  I  forgot  to  mention  it.  I  was  fishing  on  this  coast  in  an  Ameri- 
can vessel. 

Q.  Yon  were  not  on  the  American  coast  at  all  in  1876 1 — A.  No. 

Q.  In  1874  you  were  cod-fishing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1875  were  yoa  mackerel-fishing? — A.  I  was,  either  in  1874 
or  1876, 

Q.  From  1873  to  the  present  time,  how  many  years  were  you  mack- 
erel-fishing on  the  American  coast  ? — A.  From  1871  until  last  year  in 
Jone. 

Q.  But  yoa  were  fishing  on  this  coast  in  1876  ? — A.  I  was  fishing  in 
an  American  vessel. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  fishing  on  the  American  coast  for 
mackerel  ? — A.  One  whole  year ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  And  yon  caught  800  barrels  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  has  told  you  that  the  American  fishery  has  been  destroved  T 
You  have  not  been  there  mackerel-fishing  except  one  year  ?— A.  I  was 
fishing  there  and  here  also ;  part  of  the  year  I  was  cod-fishing  off  there^ 
and  part  of  the  year  I  was  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Yoa  did  not  fairly  try  mackerel-fishing  on  the  American  coast  ? — 
A.  Yes  ;  I  tried  at  hooking  one  year  for  a  month. 

Q.  That  mode  of  fishing  has  rather  gone  out,  I  believe  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  the  other  modes  used  for  taking  mackerel  are  successful,  are 
they  not  ? — A.  They  seem  to  be,  except  this  year. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Yon  are  following  the  old  mode  of  catching  fish  on  these  shores  ? 
—A.  Yes. 
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No.  65. 

Hon.  KOBERT  Young,  residing  at  Oaraqaette,  N.  B.,  merchant,  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex< 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Thompson : 

Question.  You  are  president  of  the  executive  council  of  New  Bruns- 
wick!— Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  member  of  the  legislative  council  as  well,  I  belieTe  t — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  reside,  I  think,  on  the  shores  of  Bay  Chaleurs  f — A.  Yes;  at 
Garaquette. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ! — A.  Twenty-six  years. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  along  i;he  coast,  I  presume, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  on  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  kinds  of  fish  chiefly  taken  in  that  bay  t — ^A.  Codfish, 
mackerel,  and  herring. 

Q.  Take  mackerel ;  are  they  taken  out  in  the  body  of  the  bay  or  in- 
shore ? — A.  Inshore  principally.     . 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore,  as  a  rule,  are  they  takenf  — A.  Most  of 
them  are  taken  within  from  one  to  two  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Seldom  as  far  out  as  three  miles  ? — A.  Sometimes  some  are  taken 
outside ;  but  the  principal  portion  is  taken  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the 
shore. 

Q.  Those  taken  outside  are  comparatively  few  f — ^A.  Comparatively 
few. 

Q.  Could  any  one  successfully  carry  on  the  business  of  mackaiel 
fishing  in  Bay  Chaleurs  or  the  gulf,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  if  pro- 
hibited from  coming  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  to  fish  ? — A.  33iey 
could  not. 

Q.  Mackerel  is  eminently  an  inshore  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  fish  are  taken  on  your  shores!  You  fish  for  cod  ! — A. 
For  cod  and  herring. 

Q.  Is  herring  entirely  an  inshore  fish  T— A.  Yes.  Some  small  qaanti- 
ties  are  taken  outside  the  bay. 

Q.  You  catch  them  inshore,  at  what  time  ? — We  catch  cod  inshore  at 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  in  May  and  June. 

Q.  They  are  chiefly  taken  inshore,  then  ? — A.  Chiefly. 

Q.  How  far  are  they  taken  from  the  shore  ? — A.  About  a  couple  of 
miles  out  in  some  places.    From  two  to  six  miles  out  at  first. 

Q.  When  the  cod  first  come,  a  large  proportion  is  taken  inshore  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  yVhat  would  be  the  proportion  so  taken  ? — A.  About  three-fourths. 

Q.  That  continues  in  May  and  June  ? — A.  In  the  month  of  May  and 
the  best  part  of  June. 

Q.  After  that  they  strike  out  f — A.  Yes ;  into  deep  water. 

Q.  How  about  halibut ! — A.  Halibut  are  generally  taken,  I  think.  Id 
deep  water. 

Q.  How  about  haddock  and  pollack  t — A.  We  have  no  pollack  on  our 
coast. 

Q.   You  have  haddock  t — A.  Yes.    They  are  taken  in  de^  water. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  during  the  years  of  the  Beciprocity 
Treaty,  large  numbers  of  American  mackerel-fishing  vessels  freqaented 
the  bay  ? — A.  Y'ou  refer  to  the  years  from  1854  to  1856.  I  have  seen 
large  numbers  of  American  vessels  in  the  bay  during  those  years. 
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Q.  Before  1854  did  they  oome  there  t — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  them  before 
1854. 

Q.  They  fished  inshore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  cotters  ever  interfere  with  them  before  the  Beciptocity 
Treaty,  before  1854 1 — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  After  the  Beoiprocity  Treaty  was  abrogated  in  1866,  and  from  that 
on  and  before  tbeTroaty  of  Washington  in  1871  was  made,  the  Americans 
still  came  in  the  same  way  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  thid  cotters  come  in  once  in  a  while  then  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  cotters  meddle  with  them? — A.  They  came  between  1866 
and  1871. 

Q.  What  did  the  American  fishermen  do  T — A.  I  have  seen  them  get 
nnder  way  and  leave  and  go  down  the  bay  when  the  cotters  came  in 
sight.    They  were  fishing  close  inshore. 

Q.  That  was  the  nsoal  practice  ? — A.  I  have  seen  it  done  several 
times. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  have  you  seen  at  one  time  f — A.  I  have  seen 
at  one  time  off  my  own  place  aboot  100  vessels. 

Q.  That  is  off  Oaraqoette  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  all  fishing  within  three  miles  of  shore  ? — A.  Most  of 
them,  not  all  of  them  ;  bot  I  shoold  say  three-foorths  of  them,  perhaps 
more. 

Q.  They  were  all  fishing  for  mackerel  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Doring  the  time  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  and  from  that  on,  aboot 
bow  many  mackerelers  freqoented  the  bay  f — A.  Aboot  300. 

Q.  After  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was  abolished,  they  still  came  in  the 
same  manner! — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  no  difference. 

Q.  Up  to  the  present  time  has  there  been  any  falling  off,  and  if  so, 
where  t — A.  There  have  not  been  so  many  since  1871.  I  have  not  seen 
so  many  in  the  bay  since  1871. 

Q.  How  many,  on  an  average,  have  yon  seen  in  the  bay  since  1871  f — 
A.  I  should  say  aboot  100;  the  number  may  be  more. 

Q.  Of  coorse  you  are  speaking  now  only  of  Bay  Chaleors  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  vessels  come  direct  to  Bay  Chaleors,  I  believe  ;  they  do  not 
stop  to  fish  in  the  gulf  or  arouud  Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  Those 
who  come  to  Bay  Chaleurs  generally  return  to  the  bay. 

Q.  How  many  trips  will  American  vessels  make  in  a  season  to  Bay 
Cbaleurs  f — A.  They  generally  make  two  trips,  bot  some  will  make  three. 

Q.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Washington  and  transshipping  has  l)een  prac- 
ticed, have  not  the  vessels  made  more  trips  f — ^A.  I  am  not  aware  with 
respect  to  transshipping;  they  do  not  transship  in  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  they  transship  at  Cansot — A.  I  am  not  aware 
of  it. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  a  large  cod-fishing  business  of  your  own  t — A. 
I  do  principally  a  cod-fishing  business. 

Q.  You  have  men  and  boats  to  fish  for  cod  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  send  your  fish  T — A.  To  the  Mediterranean  and  West 
Indies.  There  is  a  large  local  consumption  ;  we  sell  a  good  deal  of  it  in 
the  province. 

Q.  Do  you  send  any  to  the  United  States? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  The  herring  fishery  along  your  coast  is  a  large  one  ? — A.  Yes,  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  herring  taken  on  our  coast. 

Q.  What  do  you  with  the  herring  you  take  ! — A.  They  are  generally 
shipped  to  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Q.  None  to  New  York  that  yoo  are  aware  oft — A.  I  think  some  of  the 
spring  herring  are  sent  to  the  State  from  the  north  side  of  Bay  Chaleurs. 
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I  am  not  aware  whether  any  have  been  sent  latterly,  bat  years  ago  some 
were  sent  from  there. 

Q.  None  were  sent  from  year  side ;  the  New  Branswick  side  of  the 
bay  f — A.  No.  They  have  been  sent  from  our  side  of  the  bay  to  Ireland 
in  pretty  large  quantities. 

Q.  How  many  men  and  boats  do  you  employ  T — ^A.  In  my  own  boats 
I  have  60  men. 

Q.  In  how  many  boats  t — A.  I  also  supply  a  namber  of  boats ;  I  do 
not  own  the  boats,  but  I  supply  the  fishermen. 

Q.  They  are  fishing  for  you  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  inshore  f — ^A.  Those  who  fish  in  my  own  boats  fish 
inshore. 

Q.  Those  you  supply  f — A.  Those  I  supply  I  buy  the  fish  from  them. 

Q.  At  a  price  agreed  upon  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  per  quintal  yon  pay  for  the  codfish  T — A.  Four 
dollars. 

Q.  That  is  after  it  is  dried  and  cured  f — A.  Yes,  and  ready  for 
market. 

Q.  I  suppose,  as  regards  those  who  fish  inshore  in  your  boats,  you 
take  the  fish  and  pay  them  in  the  same  way  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  people  in  the  coanty  of  Olouoester  or 
along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  or  Bay  Ghalenrs  ever  sent  a  vessel  to  Amw • 
ican  waters  to  fish  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  to  the  ])eople  of  your  district  the  Treaty  of  Washington  is 
no  advantage  whatever  f — A.  Not  so  far  as  eelliug  fish  is  coooemed. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  How  many  American  fishing- vessels  have  you  seen  yourself  within 
the  last  few  years  in  Bay  Ghalenrs  f — A.  I  have  seen  about  40  myself. 

Q.  In  what  year  t— A.  In  1872, 1873,  and  1874. 

Q.  About  the  same  number  in  each  of  those  years  T — ^A.  Yes ;  some 
years  perhaps  more  or  less. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  average  from  1872  to  1874,  inclusive  T — ^A.  Yes, 
of  those  I  saw  myself. 

Q.  How  many  in  1875  and  1876  t^A.  There  may  have  been  as  many 
those  years,  but  I  cannot  be  as  positive  in  regard  to  them.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  number  fell  off  and  there  were  not  as  many  as  before.  I 
saw  about  a  dozen  this  year. 

No.  66. 

BoNALD  McDonald,  farmer  and  fisherman.  East  Point,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  How  many  years  have  yon  been  engaged  in  fisfaing  f — ^An- 
swer. About  15  years. 
Q.  Is  fishing  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  your  neighborhood  f — A. 

Yes. 

Q.  With  what  class  of  craft  do  you  fish  t — ^A.  Boats. 

Q.  Has  that  kind  of  fishing  increased  much  of  late  years  f — A.  Yea. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  say  during  the  last  five  years  f — A.  It  has 
fully  donbled. 

Q.  And  you  find  it  pretty  profitable  ?-*A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  East  Point  to  the  Ohapel  is  one  of  the  best  fijihing  groonds 
at  the  island  f — ^A.  It  is  one  of  the  best ;  I  could  not  say  it  is  the  best. 
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Q.  How  maoy  boats  are  engaged  from  East  Point  to  Georgetown  and 
round  East  Point  t — ^A.  There  are  a  large  nnmbery  but  I  coald  not  say 
how  many. 

Q.  How  many.aboat  East  Point  f — ^A.  From  East  Point  to  Sonris 
there  are  probably  from  100  to  150  boats ;  there  are  over  100. 

Q.  Are  they  small  boats  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island,  I  believe  they  are  larger  t — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  to  a  boat  t — A.  On  the  north  side  about 
four  men  to  a  boat. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  the  boats  catch  their  fish  t — A.  From 
one  and  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  of  the  shore ;  principally  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  many  American  fishermen  visited  you  during  the  last  15  or 
20  years  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  seen  them  yourself  by  dozens  and  hundreds  at  a  time  f 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  catch  fish  when  they  come  round  your  part  of  the 
island  f — A.  Principally  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  on  the  same  ground  as  the  boats  t — ^A.  Yes,  pretty 
much  so. 

Q.  Do  the  men  in  the  boats  catch  any  fish  besides  mackerel  t — A. 
Codfish. 

Q.  To  any  extent  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Largely! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  these  codfish  within  the  three  miles  or  outside  T — 
A.  The  principal  part  are  taken  inside  of  the  three  miles.  We  catch 
some  outside. 

Q.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  you  take  large  quantities  of  herring  for 
baitt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  taken  right  inshore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  in  American  vessels  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  t — ^A.  About  seven  summers. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  go  in  an  American  schooner! — ^A.  About  1859 
or  1860. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  first  vessel  f — A.  Daniel  McFie,  of  Glou- 
cester,  t>auiel  McFie,  captain. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fishf — A.  We  began  to  fish  along  the  island 
towards  North  Cape.  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  And  you  fished  along  at  all  the  usual  places  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  that  year  f — A.  About  200  barrels  for  the 
season. 

Q.  How  far  from  shore  did  you  usually  fish  f — ^A.  We  fished  mostly 
all  over  the  bay.  The  principal  part  of  the  fish  we  got  on  the  Canada 
shore  and  Cape  Breton  shore  and  along  the  island.  We  caught  a  few 
on  Bank  Bradley,  and  some  up  northward  about  Gasp^.  The  principal 
part  we  got  on  Cape  Breton  shore. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  on  B«nk  Bradley  t — A.  Not  more 
than  from  15  to  20  barrels,  i)erhaps  less. 

Q.  Did  yon  fish  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  that  year  t — A.  No. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  f— A.  1859  or  1860. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  go  next  t — ^A.  In  Battler. 

Q.  How  many  summers  were  you  in  that  vessel  t — A.  One  summer. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  t — A.  Andrew  Layton. 

Q.  Where  did  the  vessel  hail  from  f — A.  Gloucester. 

64  F 
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Q.  How  many  barrels  did  she  getf — ^A.  Aboat  1,000  barrels. 

Q.  Captain  Layton  is  always  saecessfal  apparently  t — ^A.  I  b^mt 
be  is. 

Q.  He  is  one  of  tbe  best  fishermen  in  the  fleet  t — A.  In  his  time,  when 
he  was  in  the  bay,  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  go  to  fish  T— A.  I  shipped  at  Bast  Point,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  we  fished  along  to  West  Cape ;  then  ap  the  west 
shore,  ap  to  the  Bay  Chaleurs ;  then  off  Bank  Bradley,  and  afterward 
at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  away  up  the  Canada  shore,  above  Gasp^. 

Q.  Did  you  take  fish  on  Bank  Bradley  T— A.  From  70  to  100  barreifi. 

Q.  Taking  the  fish  you  got  off  East  Point,  along  Prince  Bdward  Is- 
land, along  the  west  shore  and  Canada  shore,  how  far  from  tbe  land  did 
yon  catch  tbem  t — A.  Along  the  island  and  the  west  shore,  we  got  tbe 
principal  part  close  to  the  shore. 

Q.  How  did  yon  do  along  the  west  shore  f — A.  From  the  time  we  left 
Bay  Chaleurs  we  probably  got  about  200  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  in  Bay  Chaleurs  f-r-A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  f — A.  We  tried  everywhere ;  part  of  the 
time  inshore. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  much  in  the  center  of  the  bay  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  fish  somewhat  there  f — A.  We  did. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  this  large  catch  was  taken  within  three  lniW^ 
of  shore  ? — A.  About  one-half. 

Q.  Wbere  did  you  take  the  other  half  t — A.  On  Bank  Bradley  and  at 
the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  vessel  in  which  you  fished  ? — A.  W.  S.  Baker. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  yon  in  her  ? — A.  Four  consecutive  years. 

Q.  Who  w^-s  the  captain  T — A.  A.  K,  Pierce. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  the  first  summer  in  hert — A.  Something  over 
900  barrels. 

Q.  What  the  second  year? — A.  About  the  same,  over  900  barrels. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  the  third  year  f — A.  About  400  barrels. 

Q.  And  the  fourth  year  f — ^A.  About  500  barrels. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  schooner  f — ^A.  From  98  to  100  tons. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  the  catches  those  four  years— did  yon  go  to 
the  same  places  every  year  f — A.  To  pretty  much  the  same  places.  We 
generally  took  a  great  many  round  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape 
Breton.    We  got  some  at  Bank  Bradley  and  some  at  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Those  yon  took  at  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  hovr 
far  from  the  shore  were  they  taken  f — A.  One  trip  we  made  I  sofipose 
we  got  about  400  barrels  at  one  time,  all  inshore. 

Q.  Taking  the  fish  caught  during  the  whole  four  seasons,  what  pro> 
portion  would  be  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  At  \e^ 
two-thirds. 

Q.  Yon  did  catch  a  few  on  Bank  Bradley  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  many  vessels  accustomed  to  fish  on  Bank  Bradley  t — A.  We 
never  fished  a  great  deal  there,  except  when  we  found  fish  there.  Cue 
time  we  got  a  decent  haul. 

Q.  Did  you  try  there  very  often  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  only  once  successful  f— A.  Once  we  were  successful. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  time  t — A.  The  only  time  m  that  vessel. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  where  do  American  vessels  go  to  fish ;  do  they  make 
for  Bank  Bradley  or  for  inshore  t — A.  They  make  for  inshore. 

Q.  Why  t — ^A.  Because  the  fish  are  generally  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  vessel  in  which  you  fished  t — ^A.  Beanion,  of 
Oloncester.    I  fished  two  months  in  her  at  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 
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Q.  Where  did  yoa  flsh  f— A.  Bound  North  Oape  and  Malpeoqne  and 
Margaree. 

Q.  Were  yoa  in  British  bottoms  besides  the  Ameriean  vessels  yoa 
have  named  t — A.  I  was  in  one.  I  have  been  mostly  boat-Ashing  since 
then. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  15  years  fishing  altogether! — ^A.  That  is  between 
boat  and  schooner  fishing. 

Q.  Daring  those  15  years  what  would  be  the  average  number  of  the 
American  fle.-t  which  came  down  to  the  bay  f — A.  I  should  say  from 
400  to  500  sail.  I  have  counted  300  sail  at  one  place ;  they  sailed  past 
East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  during  one  day. 

Q.  Did  these  300  vessels  fish  on  the  samegroandsf — A.  Pretty  much 
so ;  they  try  all  along. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  were  they  accustomed  to  fish  as 
they  sailed  along? — A.  Along  the  island,  generally  from  one  to  three 
miles  from  shore.  That  is  the  principal  fishing-ground.  Of  course  they 
drift  off. 

Q.  Suppose  they  do  not  drift  off,  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  any 
fisherman  deliberately  goes  to  the  open  sea,  and  there  hauls  to  and  com- 
mences to  fish  t — A.  There  may  be  some  cases.  Men  have  different 
notions  about  fishing;  some  prefer  one  thing  and  some  another.  As  a 
general  thing  they  try  inshore,  and  if  they  cannot  get  fish  they  try  off- 
shore. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  successful  in  finding  fish  off  shore? — A.  We 
got  more  inshore  than  off;shore,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  American  schooners  injure  the  boat-fishing  f — A.  I  should  think 
they  do. 
Q.  Do  you  think  they  dot — A.  Yes;  they  do. 
Q.  Are  they  looked  upon  as  benefactors? — A.  The  boat-fishermen  do 
not  at  all  like  to  see  them  come. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  they  lee-bow  the  boats,  throw  out  large  quan- 
tities of  bait  and  take  the  fish  from  the  boats,  so  that  the  boats  have 
no  chance  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  American  vessels  are  down  this  year  ? — A. 
I  have  not  seen  many. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know  how  many  there  are  in  the  bay  ? — A.  I  could  not 
say. 

Q.  Is  this  a  good  fishing  year — ^are  you  catching  plenty  of  mackerel? 
— A.  There  is  good  fishing  round  the  island.  It  is  a  good  year  where  I 
am  boat-fishing. 

Q«  When  the  cutters  were  on  the  coast  did  you,  when  in  American 
vessels,  take  as  large  a  catch  as  you  used  to  do  ?    Did  they  do  much 
injury  to  American  vessels? — A.  We  never  were  much  injured  by  them. 
Q.  How  used  you  to  act;  did  you  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  cutters? 
— A*  We  sneaked  in  once  in  a  while.    There  was  one  year  we  had  a 
license. 
Q.  You  then  fished  where  you  liked  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Whether  the  cutters  were  about  or  not,  yon  went  inshore  to  fish? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  no  information  as  to  American  vess3ls  in  the  bay  this 
year  T — A.  Only  what  I  heard  from  captains. 

Q«  You  have  heard  from  American  captains  ? — A.  No ;  it  was  from  an 
island  captain.  Captain  James  Macdonald,  of  the  Lettie,  who  has  landed 
250  barrels,  told  me  he  thought  about  150  vessels  were  in  the  gulf.  That 
was  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 
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Q.  About  pnrse-seining;  yoa  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it,  I  sappoee!— 
A.  I  have  seen  it,  bat  not  mach  of  it. 

Q.  What  do  yoa  suppose  is  the  effect  of  it  on  the  flaberies  T — A  I 
should  not  think  it  was  any  benefit. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  What  were  the  four  years  you  were  on  the  W.  S.  Baker ! — A. 
1867, 1866, 1865,  and  1864. 

Q.  In  the  Battler  you  made  the  best  voyage  you  ever  made — ^1,000 
barrels  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  T — A.  Three  trips ;  we  got  scarcely  anything  the 
last  trip. 

Q.  On  the  first  trip,  did  you  go  to  the;Magdalen  Islands? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  there  f — A.  Perhaps  200  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Bauk  Bradley  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  got  some  there ;  aboat 
70  barrels. 

Q.  What  was  your  whole  catch  that  trip? — A.  Five  hundred  and 
forty  barrels,  I  think. 

Q.  On  the  second  trip  did  you  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  there  f — A.  About  150  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Bank  Bradley  f — A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  whole  catch  of  the  second  trip  t — A.  Four  hundred 
barrels. 

Q.  Where  else  did  you  go  except  to  Magdalen  Islands  T — A«  Bound 
the  north  side  of  Prince  £d  ward  Island. 

Q.  The  third  trip  was  a  failure,  and  you  only  got  100  barrelsf— A. 
Thereabouts. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  those  f — A.  Priucipally  on  the  Cape  Breton 
shore. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  take  the  four  years  you  were  in  the  W.  S.  Baker. 
Did  you  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  the  first  year  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  catch  round  Magdalen  Islands  on  the  first 
trip  t — A.  Probably  about  100  barrels. 

Q*  Did  you  go  to  Bank  Bradley? — A.  Yes;  we  probably  got  150 
barrels  there. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  was  the  catch  of  the  first  trip  T — A.  About 
500. 

Q.  On  the  second  trip  of  the  first  year,  did  you  go  to  the  Magdalen 
Islands? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  make  the  second  trip  f— A.  In  the  Bend  of  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  f — A.    Four  hundred. 

Q.  The  next  year  you  got  the  catch  in  how  many  trips  T — A.  Two. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  on  the  first  trip  t — ^A.  Yes : 
we  got  there  about  70  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  ? — A.  We  got  none  on 
Orphan ;  we  got  probably  100  on  Bradley. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  rest  ?— A.  Along  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  How  many  comprised  the  first  catch  f — A.  Something  over  50U 
barrels. 

Q.  On  the  second  trip,  how  many  did  you  get  at  the  Magdalen 
Islands? — A.  None. 

Q.  How  many  at  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  ? — A.  None. 
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Q.  Where  did  yon  get  them  all  f— A.  Oa  the  north  side  of  Priuce  Ed- 
ward Island. 

Q.  That  brings  yon  down  to  1866;  yon  got  400  barrels  that  year  in 
how  many  trips  f — A.  One. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  go  f — A.  We  were  ont  the  whole  season  one  trip ; 
we  went  everywhere  throngh  the  bay. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  to  Magdalen  Islands  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get  there  T — A.  Probably  50  or  60  barrels ; 
perhaps  more. 

Q.  How  many  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  f — A.  We  did  not  get  a 
great  many  there. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  to  Fisherman's  Bank  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get  there  T — ^A.  We  got  a  few  scattered  all 
over  the  bay ;  it  was  hard  picking. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  get  400  barrels  f — A.  We  were  from 
about  the  last  of  August  to  the  end  of  the  season,  some  time  in  October. 

Q.  That  year  when  you  were  so  nnlucky,  you  say  you  did  not  catch 
more  than  half  the  fish  within  three  miles  from  the  shore  f — A.  It  might 
be  a  little  over  one-half;  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Q.  In  the  last  year  you  fished  in  American  vessels,  the  last  year  you 
were  on  board  the  S.  8.  Baker,  you  caught  500  barrels,  now  many  trips  T — 
A.  One  trip. 

Q.  Where  did  you  got — A.  Principally  along  Prince  Edward  Island, 
round  North  Gape,  and  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  f — A.  Yes.  I  don't  suppose 
we  got  over  40  barrels  there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  f — A.  Yes ;  we  got  a 
few  fish,  I  could  not  say  how  many. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  different  captains  had  different  no- 
tions about  places  where  to  fish  T — A.  Some  men  are  more  for  fishing  off 
shore  than  others,  I  believe.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  usually  fish  rather  inshore  f — A.  We  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  it.    We  get  big  fishing  inshore. 

Q.  When  you  begin  fishing  inshore  do  yon  not  drift  out  beyond  three 
miles  T — A.  Of  course,  vessels  do. 

Q.  Do  you  drift  ont  5  or  6  miles  t — A.  I  call  that  outshore  fishing.  We 
hardly  ever  drift  off  that  far. 

Q.  Four  or  five  miles  f — A.  Sometimes  you  get  mackerel  outside,  but 
as  a  general  thing  we  fish  inshore. 

Q.  In  that  kind  of  fishing  you  think  you  get  more  inside  of  three  miles  f 
— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  you  get  more  than  one-half  of  your  fish  inside  of  three 
miles  T — ^A.  We  made  one  trip  altogether  very  near  the  shore. 

Q.  Of  the  whole  catch,  would  more  than  one-half  be  taken  inshore  ? — 
A.  I  should  say  two-thirds. 

Q.  You  were  asked  something  about  the  number  of  American  schoon- 
ers in  the  bay  this  year,  and  you  stated  that  Gaptain  Macdonald  had 
estimated  the  nnmber  at  150  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  seen  yourself  this  year  f — ^A.  I  don't  think  I 
have  seen  more  than  thirty  sail  this  year  at  one  time. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  t — A.  At  East  Point,  probably  three  or 
four  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Are  there  more  American  vessels  there  this  year  than  there  have 
been  for  three  or  four  years  past  f — A.  I  could  not  say,  as  I  am  not 
fishing  on  board  a  vessel. 
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Q.  How  far  oat  do  yoa  go  flsfaiog  t — ^A.  Sometimes  one,  two^  or  three 
miles. 

Q.  Yoa  bave  not  seen  more  than  30  Ameriean  vessels  this  year  at  one 
timet — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  did  yoa  see  last  year  t — A.  I  coald  not  exactly  saj 
how  many  at  one  time. 

Q.  A  dozen  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  More  or  lees  T — A.  I  think  more. 

Q.  How  many  more  T — A.  Perhaps  15  or*20  sail  at  a  timeu 

Q.  What  was  the  greatest  number  yoa  saw  together  in  1875  f— A  I 
coald  not  tell  by  the  dates. 

Q.  Only  a  small  namber  as  compared  with  former  years,  I  soppoee  t— 
A.  There  was  not  so  large  a  fleet  as  in  former  years,  for  there  had  been 
large  fleets.  Some  years  I  should  say  there  were  probably  600  or  700 
vessels  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Bat  the  namber  has  diminished  daring  the  last  fire  or  si^  yean 
very  much,  until  this  year  t — A  Yes. 

Q.  Give  the  Oommission  an  estimate  of  the  namber  of  Ameriesa 
mackerelers  on  the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island  last  year^— A 
I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Give  the  Oommission  an  estimate  of  the  number  on  yoor  ooaal ; 
they  mostly  all  go  to  East  Point  t — ^A.  Many  will  go  by  while  I  sleep 
at  night 

Q.  Do  they  not  stop  there  if  the  fish  are  there  T — A.  Of  oonrse. 

Q.  Give  the  best  estimate  you  can  of  the  namber  of  American  ves- 
sels in  the  bay  last  year.— A.  Since  I  was  not  in  a  vessel  or  thxougii  the 
bay,  it  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  say  the  number. 

Q.  You  know  the  number  has  fallen  off  very  much  T — A.  ITes. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  namber  has  been 
quite  small  f — A.  Thare  was  not  nearly  so  large  a  fleet ;  the  nomber  has 
fallen  off^  of  course. 

No.  67. 

HoLLAKD  G.  Patson,  fishery  overseer  for  Long  and  Bryer  Islaods, 
residing  at  Westport,  Digby  Oounty,  N.  B.,  called  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Her  !Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatberbe: 

Question.  Westport  is  on  Bryer  Island  T — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  Nova  Scotia  side  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  one  side  bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  on  the  other  by  St 
Mary's  Bay  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  St.  Mary's  Bay  is  a  long  bay  running  up  into  Digby  Coan^;  what 
length  is  it? — ^A.  About  30  miles. 

Q.  And  how  wide  is  the  bay  t — A.  About  nine  miles  across  at  onr  part 

Q.  How  wide  is  it  at  Petit  Passage  T — ^A.  About  six  miles ;  over  five. 

Q.  The  northern  side  of  the  bay  is  confined  by  Digby  Neck,  a  loog 
stretch  of  landt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  long  is  that  neck  of  land  and  the  two  islands  T— A 
From  27  to  30  miles. 

Q.  Uow  wide  is  that  neck  of  land  f  ^A.  At  some  places  not  over  one 
mile. 

Q.  All  round  the  neck  of  land  on  both  sides  of  it  there  are  valuable 
fisheries  f — A.  Yes,  for  herring  and  mackerel. 
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Q.  Is  it  80  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  of  8t.  Mary's !— A.  There  is 
fishing  all  in  that  bi^. 

Q.  AH  round  the  shore  of  St  Mary's  Bay,  both  shores  of  Digby  Neck, 
and  round  the  islands  f — A.  Yes;  there  is  fishing  all  round  there. 

Q.  Yon  are  inspector  of  fisheries  there  t**-A.  Tes ;  ap  to  Tiverton  and 
Petit  Passage. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  valae  of  the  fisheries  there  t — A. 
Last  year  the  fishermen  exported  abont  $200,000  worth  of  fish. 

Q.  What  parts  of  the  coast  does  that  include  t — ^A.  The  two  islands. 

Q.  From  the  two  islands,  which  constitute  about  7  miles  of  the  30 
miles  of  the  neck  on  one  side  of  the  bay.  the  fish  exported  amounted  to 
$200,000!-.A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  other  portion  of  the  fishery  is  as  good  as  yours  t — ^A.  Well^ 
perhaps  not  quite }  they  are  not  as  fully  carried  out. 

Q.  Fish  are  as  plentiful  1 — A.  There  is  fishing  all  along  the  coast. 

Q.  The  people  on  those  islands  live  almost  exclusively  by  fishing  t — 
A.  Pretty  much  altogether. 

Q.  For  a  namber  of  years  your  district  has  been  frequented  by  small 
American  schooners  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  fish  do  they  catch  f — A.  They  catch  the  same  kinds 
as  we  do— cod,  halibnti  pollack,  and  herring. 

Q.  They  catch  their  own  bait  t — ^A.  The  small  vessels  catch  their  own 
bait. 

Q.  Besides  these  small  American  schoosers,  your  district  is  frequented 
by  other  American  fishing- vessels  t — A.  A  great  many  other  vessels 
come  in  mainly  for  bait,  sometimes  for  ice,  and  go  out  again. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  come  in  for  bait  ? — A.  I  have  known  some  ves- 
sels to  come  three  times  in  a  season. 

Q.  Where  do  the  small  American  vessels  take  their  fisht — A.  To 
where  they  belong,  I  suppose ;  they  come  from  along  the  coast  down  to 
Mount  Desert. 

Q.  It  is  a  business  that  is  increasing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  American  vessels  fish  there  during  the  season  t — A.  The 
small  fishing-vessels  fish  there  during  the  season,  and  the  other  vessels 
come  in  for  bait.  There  are  fisheries  at  Whale  Gove  and  White  Gove, 
from  one  to  three  miles  above  Petit  Passage,  and  quite  an  extensive 
fishery  about  five  miles  above.  The  people  there  complained  of  the 
small  American  vessels  coming  there  and  intear&nng  witii  the  fishery. 
I  told  them  I  could  not  do  anything,  because  the  Americans  are  allowed 
the  same  privileges  as  we  are.  I  also  heard  complaints  of  the  Ameri- 
cans transgressing  the  law  by  Sabbath  fishing  and  throwing  gurry  over- 
board. In  two  cases  I  issued  a  warrant,  but  they  got  oat  of  the  way 
and  it  was  not  served  upon  them. 

Q.  Why  do  the  American  schooners  cone  over  to  your  district,  and 
not  fish  on  their  own  coast  t — A.  They  said  the  fishery  on  their  own 
coast  has  failed,  and  they  gave  me  as  a  reason  that  they  thoi^ht  it  was 
a  good  deal  due  to  the  trawling  practices. 

Q.  During  bow  many  years  have  they  been  coroing  tliere  T — A.  Three 
or  foor  years. 

Q.  They  gave  you  that  as  the  reason  why  they  come  to  your  coast  t — 
A.  I  talk  to  a  great  many  masters  of  American  vessels.  My  son  keeps 
an  tee^house,  and  they  come  there  for  ice,  and  I  have  talked  with  them 
about  the  fisheries,  and  they  told  me  the  trawling  had,  in  a  measure, 
broken  np  their  fishing. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  th^^y  catch  cod,  pollack,  and  had- 
dock?— A.  From  half  a  mile  to  a  mile.    The  large  vessels  fish  mostljL 
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oatside  the  three  miles,  but  the  small  vessels  fifth  oa  the  same  erouid 
as  our  own  fishermen.  The  small  vessels  fish  within  half  a  mile  or  a 
mile  of  the  shore.  They  anchor  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  go  out 
in  boats  to  fish ;  they  fish  close  inshore. 

Q.  Previoas  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  had  yon  been  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  fish  to  American  ports  f — A.  Yes ;  I  followed  that  bosinesa. 

Q.  You  run  across  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  and  are  in  the  States  T — A 
Yes. 

Q.  How  f&T  are  yon  from  Grand  Manan  f — A.  Abont  18  miles. 

Q.  The  boats  that  fish  at  yonr  place  run  across  to  Grand  Manan,  and 
fish  there  also  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  carry  fish  to  the  United  States  before  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  f— A.  For  30  years  off  and  on. 

Q.  Have  yon  continued  the  business  since  the  Washington  Treaty  t— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not  f«-A.  The  price  has  declined  so  mnch  it  does  not  pay  me 
to  go.    We  get  more  for  our  fish  in  our  own  maricets. 

Q.  Yon  are  aware  of  the  provision  of  the  treaty  by  which  fish  goes 
into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  a  great  advantage  f — A.  I  don't  think  it  is, 
for  under  the  former  r6gime^  when  we  paid  the  duty,  the  fish  netted  onr 
fishermen  more  than  they  have  since.  They  brought  more  money  per 
quintal  then  than  since. 

Q.  Where  have  you  taken  the  fish  since  f — A.  To  Halifax,  St.  John, 
and  Yarmouth.  A  large  amount  of  fish  is  being  sent  from  Yarmouth  to 
the  West  Indies. 

Q.  The  people  in  your  district  have  railway  connection  with  Hali- 
fax!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  Americans  in  the  habit  of  catching  halibut  on  your 
shores  t — ^A.  They  trawl  for  it. 

Q.  The  larger  American  vessels  of  which  you  spoke  go  oat  to  sea  to 
fish  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  American  schooners  which  fish  in  their  skiffs 
among  your  boats,  is  the  quantity  of  fish  caught  by  them  less  or  more 
than  your  product  f — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  nearly  so  much.  Oar  fishing 
is  pretty  extensive. 

Q.  In  yonr  two  islands  the  product  last  year  was  $200,000.  What 
would  be  the  product  of  the  small  American  vessels! — A.  I  don't  think 
the  small  vessels  would  catch  one-fourth  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  one-fourth  f — A.  Probably  less. 

Q.  The  business  is  increasing  t — A.  Yes.  More  people  are  employed, 
and  there  are  more  vessels. 

Q.  Since  you  are  so  near  the  States,  are  you  aware  that  any  of  your 
fishermen  have  gone  to  American  waters  to  fish  t — A.  I  never  knew  any. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to  do  so  t — A.  I  never 
knew  one  of  our  vessels  go  there. 

Q.  You  have  heard  from  American  fishermen  that  the  reason  why 
they  did  not  fish  on  their  own  shores  was  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  their  fisheries  f — A.  They  say  we  can  do  better  to  fish  at  yoar  place 
than  to  fish  on  our  own  coasts.  I  have^ften  said  to  them,  Why  do  yoa 
not  come  down  and  establish  a  fishery  on  our  side,  where  yoa  oonld 
better  carry  on  the  business  than  by  going  home.  I  offered  them  a 
very  good  stage  for  the  fishing  business. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  What  reason  did  they  give  for  not  adopting  your  suggestion? — A. 
They  did  not  give  any  particular  reason. 
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Q.  I  suppose  they  preferred  to  live  where  they  bad  always  lived  f — 
A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Aud  partly  because  they  had  hope  that  their  own  fishing  would 
come  up  again  f — A.  Perhaps  so.  They  admitted  to  me  that  they  had 
to  fish  winter  and  summer,  and  then  did  not  do  more  than  live.  I  told 
them  our  fishermen  only  worked  five  months  in  the  year,  and  did  nothing 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Q.  Does  it  not  cost  more  to  live  in  the  States  than  where  you  live  T — 
A.  We  get  most  of  our  provisions  from  the  States. 

Q.  There  is  considerable  trade  in  that  way  t — A.  If  we  can  get  pro- 
visions I'rom  the  States  cheap  enough  to  live,  those  in  the  States  should 
live  cheaper.    We  have  the  freight,  and  sometimes  duty,  to  pay. 

Q.  Do  American  Bank  fishermen  come  into  your  ports  for  bait  t — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  your  people  prepared  to  sell  it  t — A.  They  supply  the  vessels 
generally  when  they  come.  More  of  the  vessels  go  for  bait  above  my 
district,  at  Sandy  Cove,  and  some  take  it  in  the  harbors  of  Freeport 
and  Westport. 

Q.  Have  you  any  theory  as  to  the  reason  why  the  price  of  fish  has 
declined  in  the  American  market  since  1871 T — A.  Ko;  unless  your  own 
people  catch  more  fish  and  supply  your  market  more. 

Q.  That  is  the  most  natural  solution  t — A.  That  is,  I  suppose. 

Q.  The  duties  being  taken  off,  you  can  send  your  fish  into  the  Amer-  ^ 
ican  markets  free,  and  you  would  have  a  pretty  good  chance  if  the  * 
Americans  were  short  of  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

No.  68. 

Clement  McIsaag,  residing  at  East  Port,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
farmer  and  fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  you  been  fishing  many  years  f — Answer.  Eighteen 
years. 

Q.  A  much  better  class  of  boats  is  now  employed  than  formerly? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  more  people  are  employed  7 — A.  Those  who  used  to  go  with 
the  Americans  are  employed  now  in  our  own  fishing,  principally  with 
boats. 

Q.  Do  many  Americans  come  in  to  fish  with  vessels  T — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  they  injure  the  boat-fishing  when  they  come  T — A.  Certainly 
they  do,  very  much. 

Q.  Describe  to  the  Commission  how  that  is. — A.  They  lee-bow  the 
boats,  and  throw  out  a  great  quantity  of  bait,  and  get  the  fish  away 
from  the  boats.  The  boats  generally  fish  on  a  spring,  and  they  have  to 
get  away  before  the  vessels  drift  down  upon  them  ;  so  the  vessels  spoil 
their  fishing. 

Q.  Your  boat  fishermen  do  not  welcome  the  Americans  with  open 
armst — A.  There  is  no  fear  of  that. 

Q.  Yon  would  rather  keep  them  away  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  fished  on  board  American  vessels?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  ? — A.  About  1859. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  vessel? — A.  Sarah  B.Harris,  of  Bock  port, 
John  Conley,  captain. 
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Q.  What  did  she  catch  t — A.  We  made  a  very  poor  eommer;  we 
eangbt  230  barrels. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  vessel  t — A.  Zona. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  t— A.  1860. 

Q.  Were  you  fishing  mackerel  t — ^A.  No ;  we  were  trawling,  at  Cape 
North  in  Gape  Breton,  and  between  Broad  Cove  and  Kimbo. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  take  the  cod  f — ^A.  From  one  to  two  miles  firom 
shore:  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  off. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  catch  T — A.  A  pretty  decent  catch ;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber how  many  quintals. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  any  bait  there  t — A.  We  got  a  few  mackerel  on  the 
Banks  where  we  were  fishing,  and  we  got  a  supply  of  fresh  herring  at 
Magdalen  Islands.  We  got  sixteen  barrels,  half  of  which  we  caagfat 
in  Pleasant  Bay.  We  hsA  only  to  drop  our  nets  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel  to  take  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  vessel  yon  were  in  f — A.  John  P.  Hale,  of 
Bockport. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  f — A.  370. 

Q.  That  was  in  1864  f-^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  go  in  an  American  vessel  f — A.  In  186S. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  vesseH — A.  Ada  Fry. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  ?— A.  About  170  barrels.  We  were  afraid  to 
come  inshore  on  account  of  the  cutters,  which  used  to  dart  inshore  after 
a  time. 

Q.  That  is  why  you  made  such  a  poor  catch  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Were  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  that  year  f — A.  There 
were,  off  and  on,  between  400  and  500. 

Q.  Did  you  go  next  year  in  an  American  vessel  T — A.  No ;  in  a  Do- 
minion vessel. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  catch  f — A.  500  barrels,  two  trips. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  yon  fish  in  1870 1— A.  Thomas  Hunt,  of  Glou- 
cester. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  t — A.  Two  hundred  and  seventy, 
one  trip.  In  1871 1  was  in  the  George  P.  Rice,  of  Gloucester ;  we  took 
170  barrels ;  she  was  a  vessel  of  80  tons ;  we  were  five  weeks  in  the 
bay  making  the  fare.  In  1873  I  was  in  Lizzie  Williams,  of  North 
Haven ;  we  took  270  barrels. 

Q.  It  is  said  there  was  a  smaller  number  of  American  vessels  in  the 
bay  that  year.    How  many  were  there  f — A.  Between  300  and  400. 

Q.  In  all  those  vessels  where  did  you  catch  the  fish  t— A.  In  John  P. 
Hale  we  began  at  Port  Hood  Island  and  took  70  barrels  when  we  first 
hove  to,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  shore.  The  next  part  of  the  voy- 
age we  made  between  First  Ohapel,  Georgetown,  and  Bast  Point,  aod 
it  was  a  very  remarkable  thing,  we  got  them  in  very  shoal  water  and  in 
a  very  short  time. 

Q.  How  close  to  the  shore  f— A.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off 
shore. 

Q.  Taking  your  experience  all  through,  what  proportion  of  the  fish 
did  you  catch  within  three  miles  of  the  shoret — A.  I  never  caaght  100 
barrels  outside  of  three  miles.    I  always  fished  in  shoal  water. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes  and  from  what  yoa  saw  the  otiier 
fishing- vessels  catching,  where  did  they  take  their  fares t — A.  Generally 
out  in  about  the  same  ground  as  we  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  catch  any  on  Bank  Orphan  t — A.  I  never  took  10 
barrels  there. 

Q.  Nor  on  Bank  Bradley  ?— A.  No. 
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Iiro.69. 

Laughlin  Macdom alb,  residing  at  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Ma< 
jesty,  sworn  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Qaestlon.  Have  yon  been  engaged  fishing  for  many  years  t — ^Answer- 
Aboat  all  my  life. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  fishing  ationt  East  Point,  how  far  ont  from 
shore  is  it  done  t — A.  From  one  mile  and  a  half  to  two,  and  sometimes 
three  miles  out. 

Q.  Are  mackerel  taken  fonr  to  five  miles  oat  T — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  yoa  fished  much  in  American  vessels  t— A.  Eight  or  nine 
years.  I  fished  in  the  Equator,  of  Newburyport,  in  1861 ;  we  took  350 
barrels  of  mackerel  in  the  gulf.  In  1862 1  was  on  board  the  Spartley, 
of  Maine ;  we  took  90  barrels  in  five  weeks ;  I  did  not  remain  on  her  the 
whole  trip.  In  1863  1  was  on  the  lanthe,  of  Portland ;  we  made  one 
full  trip,  and  caught  130  barrels.  In  1864  I  fished  on  the  3.  A.  Park- 
hurst,  of  Gloucester ;  we  caught  250  barrels  in  one  fall  trip. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  trip  in  the  fall  f — ^A.  Bound  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  Were  any  taken  off  shore  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  American  vessels  get  their  fall  trips  all  inshore  f — A*  From 
my  experience,  they  do. 

Q.  In  1866  what  vessel  were  you  in  f — A.  The  Franklin  Snow,  of  Glou- 
cester ;  we  caught  690  barrels.  Of  the  fish  taken  during  the  two  trips, 
two-thirds  were  taken  inshore.  In  1867  I  was  on  the  A.  H.  Wanson,  of 
Gloucester ;  we  made  a  fall  trip,  and  got  280  barrels.  In  1868 1  was  on 
the  Sergeant  S.  Day,  of  Gloucester ;  we  caught  750  barrels.  In  those 
years  there  were  on  an  average  400  or  500  vessels  in  the  bay.  During 
the  first  year  I  went  there  the  vessels  would  number  about  700,  but  after 
that  the  average  would  be  from  400  to  500.  In  1869  I  again  went  on  the 
S.  S.  Day ;  we  made  two  smsdl  trips.  In  1870 1  was  in  the  Buth  Groves, 
of  Gloucester;  we  got  240  barrels  one  trip.  In  1871 1  was  again  on  the 
same  vessel ;  we  got  330  barrels.  We  made  one  trip  which  lasted  the 
whole  season. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  these  catc  hes  was  taken  within  three  miles  of 
shore  T — A.  I  may  safely  say  two-  thirds. 

Q.  And  did  the  American  vessels  yon  saw  catch  their  fish  about  the 
same  distance  from  shore  t*-A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  overfish  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan f — A.  Yes;  I 
fished  on  Bradley  more  than  once*  but  never  caught  anything. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  value  Bank  Bradley  as  a  good  fishing  ground  7 — 
A.  I  rather  think  not. 

Q.  Not  so  good  as  inshore  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  They  all  make  for  inshore  T— «A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  American  vessels  wo  uld  oome  down  to  the  gulf 
unless  they  were  allowed  to  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit  t — A,  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  of  our  vessels  going  to  American 
waters  to  fish  !«*A.  I  have  only  heard  of  one,  the  Lettie. 
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No.  70. 

Joseph  Beaton,  residiDgat  East  Point, Prince  Edward  Island, farmer 
and  fisherman,  called  on  t^half  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  yon  been  mach  engaged  in  boat-fishing  T — Answer. 
Yes. 

Q.  Boat-fishing  has  become  very  prevalent  at  your  end  of  the  island, 
I  believe  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  paying  well  ? — A.  Yes ;  of  late  years. 

Q.  The  people  are  largely  engaged  in  itf — A.  They  are. 

Q.  How  far  do  they  go  from  shore  to  fish  f — A.  From  half  a  mile  to 
two  miles. 

Q.  All  the  fish  is  canght  within  that  distance  from  shore  f — A.  Neariv 
all. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  down  there  and  fish  mach  T — A.  They  do 
a  great  deal. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fish  f — A.  They  fish  where  we  get  oar  fish,  from 
half  a  mile  to  two  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  large  nambers  of  them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  have  yoa  seen  fishing  on  those  grounds  at  one  timet— 

A.  From  130  to  200  vessels  is  the  largest  fieet  I  have  seen  at  one  time.   I 
had  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it 

Q.  Are  they  there  all  the  season  fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  fish  within  the  distances  you  have  mentioned  t — A.  A 
few  may  fish  off  shore. 

Q.  Yoa  have  been  fishing  with  them  yourself! — A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  many  years  f— A.  Four  summers.  In  1864  I  was  in  the  For- 
est Queen,  of  Gloucester.  We  made  three  trips  and  took  970  barrels. 
We  fished  up  Bay  Ghaleurs  and  along  Prince  Edward  Island.  We  took 
a  few  barrels  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  perhaps  60  barrels,  on  the  second 
trip.  Then  we  came  over  to  the  island  and  filled  up.  We  also  went  to 
Gape  Breton.  Four-fifths  of  the  whole  catch  was  taken  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore.  We  transshipped  one  cargo  at  Ganso,  or  we  could 
not  have  made  three  trips.  I  was  next  in  Galena,  of  Gloucester.  We 
made  two  trips  and  caught  between  950  and  970  barrels.  We  caught 
most  of  them  along  the  island  coast,  on  the  north  side.  Perhaps  80 
barrels  we  took  at  Magdalen  Islands.  The  rest  we  took  off  the  island, 
Gape  Breton,  and  in  Bay  Ghaleurs.  We  did  not  get  many  in  Bay 
Ghaleurs.  We  caught  those  in  Bay  Ghaleurs  close  inshore.  We  tried 
the  center  of  the  bay,  but  did  not  get  any  there.  We  also  tried  Bradley 
and  Orphan  Banks,  but  did  not  get  any  there.  About  four-fifths  of  the 
catch  we  took  inshore.  The  last  trip  we  took  wholly  inshore.  I  believe 
as  a  general  rule  American  vessels  take  nearly  all  the  fall  trips  close 
inshore  of  Gape  Breton  or  Prince  Edward  Island.  During  spring  and 
summer  mackerel  are  more  scattered.  The  fish  at  those  seasons  are  not 
so  good }  they  don't  bring  half  the  price  of  fall  fish ;  the  rich  mackerel, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  inshore.    In  1867, 1  was  in  Joseph  F.  Allan,  Capt 

B.  Beaton ;  we  made  two  trips  and  got  680  barrels.  It  was  a  little 
higher  than  the  average  catch  of  the  American  fleet ;  the  average  of 
the  vessels  would  be  from  550  to  600  barrels.  We  fished  on  the  same 
grounds  as  previously,  and  we  got  about  the  same  proportion  inshore.  I 
never  remember  seeing  an  American  vessel  make  large  catches  oatside. 
In  1871 1  was  in  Isaac  P.  Bich,  of  Boston,  Gaptain  Pierce ;  we  made  one 
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trip  and  took  350  barrels.  About  400  American  vessels  were  in  the  bay 
that  year.    We  caagbt  the  fare  on  aboat  the  same  groaud. 

Q.  Your  experience  is  that  daring  the  time  you  were  fishing  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  you  took  fonr-fifths  of  your  catches  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore,  and  that  the  fall  trips  were  nearly  all  taken  inshore  t — A.  Nearly 
all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Canadian  vessel  going  to  fish  in  American 
waters  T — A.  I  heard  of  one.    I  do  not  remember  any. 

No.  71. 

James  MoInnis,  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  fisherman,  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Qaestion.  Have  you  fished  much  in  boats  of  late  years  T — Answer. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  found  it  profitable  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Most  of  the  island  people  do  that  now  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  the  fish  T — A.  Close  to  the  shore. 

Q.  How  far  outt — A.  From  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  and  a  half. 

Q.  Do  you  fish  for  cod  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  take  them  T — A.  From  half  a  mile  to  three  miles 
from  shore. 

Q.  As  a  rule  are  cod  taken  beyond  three  miles  by  boats  t — A.  Not  by 
boats. 

Q.  Vessels  do  so,  I  believe  t — A.  I  never  flshed  in  vessels  for  cod. 

Q.  You  have  fished  in  American  vessels  t — A.  Yes ;  during  ten  years. 
In  1858  I  was  in  Freeman,  of  Maine.  We  caught  150  barrels ;  she  was 
a  small  vessel  and  we  made  one  trip — a  summer  trip.  In  1859  I  was  in 
Union,  of  Provinoetown ;  we  made  one  trip  and  caught  200  barrels; 
she  was  a  medium-size  vessel.  In  1860  I  went  on  Congress,  of  Olonces- 
ter;  we  made  two  trips  and  caught  220  barrels;  in  the  fall  trip  we  got 
wrecked.  In  1861 1  was  in  Florence,  of  Gloucester ;  we  took  350  barrels. 
In  1862  I  fished  in  J.  O.  Curtis,  of  Gloucester ;  we  caught  350  barrels. 
In  1864  I  was  in  a  British  vessel,  E.  B.  Hudson ;  we  caught  250  barrels. 
In  1806  I  fished  on  Mary  Ellen,  a  British  vessel ;  I  left  her  before  the 
trip  was  finished.  In  1867  I  fished  in  Alexander  McKenzie,  of  Bar- 
rington,  N.  8. ;  we  took  300.  barrels.  In  1868  I  was  again  on  Alexander 
McKenzie ;  we  caught  350  barrels.  In  1870  I  was  in  Buth  Groves,  of 
Gloucester;  we  made  one  trip  and  took  240  barrels;  it  was  a  summer 
trip.    In  1871 1  was  on  Buth  Groves  again  ;  we  caught  330  barrels.    In 

1872  I  fished  on  Northerner,  of  Gloucester ;  we  took  350  barrels.    In 

1873  I  sailed  in  David  J.  Adams,  of  SSalem ;  we  made  one  trip  and 
caught  300  barrels.  The  same  year  I  was  in  Etta  E.  Tanner,  of  Glou- 
cester ;  we  made  one  trip  and  took  200  barrels. 

Q.  When  in  those  eleven  vessels  where  did  you  catch  your  fares!  ^A. 
The  mo.st  of  them  inshore,  along  the  island,  some  at  the  Magdalen  Isl- 
ands. We  did  not  catch  many  off  Cape  Breton  or  the  western  shore  or 
Bay  Chalenrs.  The  principal  fishing  ground  was  off  Prince  Edward 
Island.    We  caught  none  on  either  Bradley  or  Orphan  Banks. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  fish  caught  by  those  vessels  did  you  take 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore  t — A.  Two-thirds,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  the  other  American  vessels  in  the  fleet  fish  in  the  same  places 
yon  did! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  mai^e  their  catches  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan,  or 
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withia  three  miles  of  the  shore  t*^A.  I  cannot  tell  much  about  Bradlej 
and  Orphan  Banks,  for  I  have  not  fished  there.  Those  vessels  I  saw 
fishing  were  taking  the  fish  inshore. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  number  of  the  American  fleet  in  the  taaj 
when  yoa  were  there  Y — A.  I  coald  not  tell  the  namber.  Tbero  would 
be  300  or  400  vessels  there;  a  good  many  would  be  English  vessels. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Your  people  have  now  pretty  much  abandoned  deep-sea  fishing 
and  taken  to  boat-fishing  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  They  don't  try  fishing  outside  ? — ^A.  No. 

No.  72. 

Alexandeb  MagDonald,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  captain 
of  a  coasting  schooner,  called  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  you  been  fishing  for  many  years  Y — Answer.  For  six 
years. 

Q.  In  American  vessels? — A.  I  was  in  the  Galena,  Warrior,  and 
Joseph  F.  Allen  (two  years),  fishing  in  the  gulf.  The  principal  part  of 
oar  fares  we  got  around  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Margaree. 

Q.  What  proportion  was  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  t — ^A. 
Fully  two-thirds. 

Q.  Did  you  see 'American  vessels  in  the  bayt — A.  Yes;  perhaps  a 
hundred  sail  in  a  fleet  together. 

Q.  Did  they  fish  on  the  same  ground  as  you  did  ? — A.  Yes ;  tliey  were 
scattered  round  one,  two,  or  three  miles  from  shore. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  two-thirds  of  the  catches  of  the  vessels  were  taken 
inshore;  would  the  same  proportion  apply  to  other  Amerioaa  vessels  f — 
A.  Yes. 

No.  73. 

John  MgLellan,  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  fisherman,  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Migesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  You  have  been  fishing,  I  believe,  the  greater  part  of  year 
life  f — Answer.  It  is  about  16  years  since  I  first  commenced  fishing. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  in  American  vessels! — A.  I  fished  in  four  Ameri- 
can vessels. 

Q.  And  in  many  British  vessels  f — A.  Two  or  three. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  in  the  gulf  f — A.  All  along  the  bay. 

Q.  Around  what  coast  t — A.  Most  of  th^  cod-fishing  we  did  was  round 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  How  far  off  the  shore  t — A.  The  most  of  all  the  fish  I  ever  caught 
in  vessels  were  taken  inside  of  three  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Would  you  say  the  bulk  of  them  was  taken  one  or  two  miles,  or 
two  and  a  half  miles  f^rom  the  shore  t — ^A.  From  one  to  two  miles.  I 
fished  on  Bank  Bradley  fonr  years  ago ;  we  caught  75  or  SO  barrels 
there  on  4th  July.    The  vessel  was  the  Lydia  A.  Harvey. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  catch  was  taken  inshore  t — A.  Moit 
of  the  fish  I  caught  in  the  bay  was  caught  inside  of  three  miles. 
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Q.  Will  y<m  place  it  at  one-half  or  nine*  tenths  ? — A.  Threefoarths,  I 
should  say. 

Q.  In  the  fkll,  I  believe,  all  the  fish  are  taken  inshore  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yoa  witness  the  American  fleet  fishing  daring  the  years  you 
were  fishing  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  all  the  vessels  flah  abo&t  the  same  places  you  didf — A.  They 
were  scattered  all  over  the  bay. 

Q.  What  yon  saw  fishing,  were  they  fishing  ont  in  the  deep  sea  or 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  land  Y  What  proportion  took  fish  in- 
shore t — A.  Three-fourths  of  the  fish  would  be  taken  inshore. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  have  spent  the  most  of  your  life  in  boat-fishing  ? — A.  A  good 
part  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  only  four  seasons  on  American  vessels  and  two 
or  three  on  British  vessels  out  of  16  years'  experience  fishing  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  people  have  pretty  much  given  up  deep-sea  fishing  for  boat- 
fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Oar  people  used  to  fish  a  good  deal  in  vessels  at  one  time  T — A% 
Yes. 
Q.  You  find  the  shore-fishing  more  profitable  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  The  American  vessels  had  the  advantage  of  your  vessels  in  having 
better  bait  and  being  better  organized,  and  were  worked  by  your  own 
people  to  a  large  extent  f — A.  We  can  get  as  good  bait  down  there  as 
the  American  vessels  can. 

Q.  Mackerel  bait  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anything  as  good  as  menhaden t — A.  Yes;  and  I  believe  we 
have  the  best  men. 

Q.  The  American  schooners  are  better  vessels  and  better  supplied  t — 
A.  Yes ;  the  vessels  are  better. 

Q.  Are  they  not  better  supplied  with  all  the  comforts  of  life  t--A.  I 
don't  see  any  difference. 

Q.  Taking  all  together,  are  not  American  fishermen  more  saccess- 
fal  than  British  vessels  f — A.  I  don't  think  it* 

No.  74. 

Benjamin  Champion,  Alberton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  fisherman, 
called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn 
and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Qaestion.  How  many  years  have  you  prosecuted  the  fishery  busi- 
ness t — Answer.  Seven  years  in  vessels  and  four  years  in  boats. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  to  a  boat! — A.  Five  men  to  some 
boats. 

Q.  Where  do  you  catch  the  fish  at  the  west  end  of  the  island  t — 
A.  Bight  inshore. 

Q.  How  close  to  shore  t — A.  One  and  one  mile  and  a  half  off.  Just 
now  the  fish  are  very  close  in. 

Q.  The  boat-fi^hiug  is  all  inshore  t — A.  All  inshore,  particularly  the 
last  few  years. 

Q.  Have  you  caught  much  cod  t — A.  Great  quantities. 
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Q.  Have  you  seen  many  American  vessels  round  the  coast  t— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  flow  many  have  you  seen  at  Cascnmpecqae  Harbor  t — ^A.  I  have 
not  seen  them  there  of  late  years,  as  the  harbor  is  a  little  shallow.  I 
have  seen  250  sail  in  there  some  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  used  the  vessels  to  catch  their  fish,  and  vhere  do  they 
catch  them  now  7 — ^A.  They  fish  very  often  close  inshore.  I  have  known 
some  of  them  lying  aground. 

Q.  Generally  when  American  vessels  have  come  to  the  island,  how 
far  from  shore  have  they  made  their  catches  t — A.  They  fished  very  fre- 
quently close  in,  but  I  could  not  say  where  they  got  most  of  their  fish. 
We  generally  get  our  fish  close  inshore. 

Q.  I  believe  you  were  a  number  of  years  on  an  American  vessel  f— 
A.  I  was  six  years  captain  of  a  vessel  in  the  bay,  and  one  year  od  an 
American  vessel,  but  not  as  captain. 

Q.  During  those  seven  years  where  did  yon  catch  your  fish  t — A  Two- 
thirds  inside  of  the  three  miles. 

Q.  Would  any  American  fisherman  come  to  the  bay  unless  he  had 
the  privilege  of  fishing  inshore  f — A.  "So ;  I  have  heard  several  captains 
^ay  they  would  not  do  so  unless  they  had  permission  to  fish  inshore  or 
could  get  a  license. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  composed  the  American  fleet  f — ^A.  It  was  a 
large  fleet.  There  would  be  '300  sail  together  at  a  time.  They  might 
not  all  be  Americans.  I  have  seen  250  or  300  vessels.  I  could  not  say 
how  many  composed  the  whole  fleet.  There  is  a  fleet  round  Bay  Cha- 
leurs,  another  at  Magdalen  Islands,  and  another  in  the  gnlf. 

Q.  You  say  two-thirds  of  your  catch  were  taken  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  shore  f — ^A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  Bay  Ghaleurs  and  Cai)e  Breton  as  well  as  the 
island  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  a  pretty  good  fishing  year  7 — A.  It  is  a  very  good  year  np 
our  way ;  there  has  been  only  one  year  thatwas  better  during  many  years, 
and  that  was  four  years  ago. 

Q.  They  have  made  large  catches,  I  believe  T — A.  Some  boats  have 
taken  150  barrels. 

Q.  It  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  fishing  years  yon  ever  hadt— 
A.  Yes ;  one  of  the  best  years.  One  stage  landed  700  barrels  with  five 
boats.    I  have  seen  them  aud  packed  some  of  them  myself. 

Q.  Have  American  vessels  come  down  this  yearf — A.  There  are 
about  30  sail  round  the  west  shore.    They  are  fishing  right  inshore. 

Q.  Are  they  making  good  catches  f — ^A.  Pretty  fair.  I  shoald  think 
they  would  do  so,  as  mackerel  are  plentiful.  The  mackerel-fishing  at 
the  north  end  of  the  island  is  very  good. 

By  Mr.  Dana . 

Q.  Don'c  you  know  that  Americans  have  come  back  from  there  and 
reported  very  poor  catches  T — A.  I  am  not  aware.  1  think  it  may  be 
because  the  fish  are  close  inshore. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  papers  say  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  papers  f — A.  I  heard  a  man  say  he  saw  some 
seiners  going  home  pretty  early. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  report  is  of  a  bad  catch,  and  that  several 
witnesses  called  by  the  British  Government  have  said  there  was  a  poor 
catch,  a  bad  catch  ? — A.  It  might  be  so. 

Q.  There  might  be  fish  enough,  but  a  bad  catc*h  ? — A.  I  heard  Cafv 
tain  Macdonald  say  thf  fish  were  too  close  in  for  the  seines. 
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Q.  So  there  might  be  a  good  time  for  the  boats  and  a  bad  time  for 
the  vessels  f — A.  That  might  be  the  case. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  how  it  is  that  some  vessels  which  went  there  have 
retarned  Y — A.  I  don't  know.  I  have  not  spoken  to  many,  only  to  two 
or  three  captains. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  late  to  talk  abont  the  prospects  of  good  fishing  if 
there  has  been  a  bad  catch  so  far  f — A.  I  am  speaking  of  oar  own  fish- 
ing-grounds ;  I  do  not  mean  the  Galf  of  St.  Lawrence,  bat  I  refer  to  onr 
own  fishing-grounds  at  the  north  end  of  the  island. 

Q.  Generally,  it  has  been  a  poor  catch  so  far  f — A.  It  might  have 
been  for  vessels. 

Q.  All  prospects  lay  in  the  future  t — A.  I  should  say,  from  my  expe- 
rience, that  there  is  a  pretty  good  prospect  for  vessels  at  Margaree  when 
the  mackerel  work  soathwanl.  As  a  general  thing,  they  take  them 
there  every  fall  when  the  mackerel  are  in  the  bay. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  September  and  October  are  the  great  months  for  taking  mack- 
erel t — A.  Yes ;  they  are  taken  at  Port  Hood,  Margaree,  and  the  east 
point  of  the  island  till  late  in  October. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  cannot  nndertake  to  say  how  the  catch  will  turn  out  t — A. 
No. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  You  can  tell  pretty  well  how  it  will  turn  out  t — ^A.  If  I  had  a  ves- 
sel and  was  trying  to  take  mackerel,  I  would  go  there  to  fijsh. 

No.  75. 

Monday,  September  17, 1877. 

The  Commission  met. 

John  G.  Cunningham,  master  mariner,  of  Cape  Sable  Island,  K  S., 
was  called,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn, 
and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  Cape  Sable  Island  lies  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county 
of  Shelburne,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  f — Answer.  Yes ;  it  is  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  You  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  t — A.  Yes ;  at  present. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so  engaged? — A.  For  four  years. 

Q.  Have  you  on  your  coast  a  deep-sea  as  well  as  a  shore  fishery  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  boat-fishing  carried  on  in  that  neighborhood  t — A. 
Well,  I  think  that  there  are  about  150  boats  owned  around  Cape  Sable 
Island. 

Q.  Is  this  boat-fishery  carried  on  along  the  whole  shore  of  the  county 
of  Shelburne  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  number  of  boats  owned  in  the  county  of  Shel- 
burne, as  far  as  you  are  aware! — A.  I  think  about  five  hundred. 

Q.  What  fish  are  taken  inshore  ? — A.  Cod,  pollock,  halibut,  mack- 
erel, herring,  and  lobsters. 

Q«  Is  the  boat-fishery  prosecuted  for  halibut  t — A.  No. 

Q*  What  fishery  are  the  boats  engaged  in  f — A.  They  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  the  cod,  pollock,  and  lobster  fisheries ;  they  also  use  nets  to 
catch  herring  and  mackerel. 

65  F 
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Q.  Do  thev  not  take  mackerel  with  hand-lines  as  well  as  Deti»  t— A. 
No. 

Q.  Mackerel  are  taken  in  nets  ? — A.  Yes ;  altogether. 

Q.  Are  the  nets  hauled  from  the  boats  or  the  shore  f — A.  They  ar? 
set  along  the  shore  in  oar  bays  and  harbors. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  boats  are  altogether  lUitnl 
for  the  catching  of  pollock  and  cod  f — A.  And  mackerel — ^yes. 

Q.  Do  you  take  large  quantities  of  cod  and  pollock  with  the  boats!- 
A.  Yes — quite  a  quantity. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  cod  t — ^A.  We  send  them  to  this,  the 
Halifax  market. 

Q.  Do  you  also  send  pollock  to  this  market  f — A.  We  send  thecj 
mostly  to  the  States — to  the  Boston  market. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  fish  much  around  your  shores! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  close  to  tiie  shore — within  three  miles  of  the  shore!— 
A.  O,  yes.  A  great  many  of  them  fish  for  halibut  within  three  mili^s 
of  it. 

Q.  About  how  many  vessels  every  year? — A.  I  conld  not  give  the 
number. 

Q.  Gan  yon  give  an  approximate  to  it  ? — A.  Perhaps  one  vessel  mi^ht 
come  there  ten  times,  and  100  vessels  fish  along  the  shores  of  thecoantj 
of  Bhelbume. 

Q.  Nearly  100  vessels  come  there  for  that  purpose,  by  counting  ooe 
vessel  ten  times  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  that  each  vessel  makes  ten  trips  f — A.  Invariabk 
about  forty  vessels  fish  along  that  shore  every  year. 

Q-  And  they  make  ten  trips  each  ! — A.  I  do  not  say  that  exactly. 

Q.  How  many  do  they  make  on  the  average  ? — A.  Perhaps  from  five 
to  ten  trips  each. 

Q.  Where  do  they  take  the  halibut  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

Q.  But  these  fish  are  taken  there  by  the  Americans  t — A.  Yes;  aD«l 
conveyed  to  the  American  market — to  New  York,  and  Gloucester,  ami 
other  points. 

Q.  Do  they  take  these  fish  there  in  the  fresh  state  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  so  preserve  the  fish  f — A.  Some  are  carried  in  smacks, 
and  others  in  ice. 

Q.  Smacks  are  vessels  with  holes  having  water  in  themf — ^A.  Ye$; 
they  are  provided  with  wells. 

Q.  They  have  false  bottoms,  and  water  in  them,  in  which  the  halibot 
are  kept  fresh  f — ^A.  They  are  welled  off  amidships,  with  tight  bulk- 
heads, and  the  water  flows  in  and  out.  More  fish  are,  however,  takes 
to  market  in  ice  than  in  that  manner,  in  smacks. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  vessels  ? — A.  From  25  to  60  tons. 

ij.  Are  there  none  larger  than  60  tons  f — A.  Perhaps. 

Q.  If  some  of  them  make  ten  trips  in  the  course  of  the  season,  what 
number  would  you  say  the  average  of  them  would  make  t — ^A.  Perhaps 
seven. 

Q.  When  do  they  commence  fishing? — A.  In  May. 

Q.  And  do  they  fish  the  whole  season  through  t — ^A.  No ;  nothing  b 
done  in  halibut-fishing  after  the  last  of  August. 

Q.  These  fish  then  disappear  t — A.  A  few  may  be  caught  on  oar  ooa^ 
in  September. 

Q.  How  are  they  taken  f — ^A.  By  trawling. 

Q.  Is  the  effect  of  trawling  on  this  fishery  good  or  bad  ! — ^A.  It  U 
bad,  as  it  kills  the  mother  fish. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  it  will  destroy  this  fishery  eventaally  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  mnch  within  three  miles  do  these  vensels  which  fish  for  hali- 
but within  that  distance  from  the  shore  come  ? — A.  I  coald  not  say ; 
some  perhaps  fish  within  1^  miles  of  the  shore.  Where  I  am  engaged 
in  prosecuting  the  fisheries  some  of  the  American  vessels  fish  within  1^ 
miles,  and  others  within  two  miles  of  the  shore,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Are  any  cod  and  halibut  taken  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit  Y — 
A.  O,  yes ;  but  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  with  halibut  as  with  cod. 

Q.  Do  many  American  fishermen  fish  there  outside  of  three  miles 
from  the  shore  ? — A.  Undoubtedly;  some  75  American  sail  do  so  around 
the  shores  of  the  county  of  dhelburne. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  their  baitf — A.  In  our  harbors. 

Q.  Do  they  come  in  for  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  bait  do  they  chiefly  get ! — A.  Mackerel — the  large  spring 
mackerel. 

Q.  Are  these  a  poor  kind  of  mackerel  f — A.  Yes,  they  are  rather 
thin. 

Q.  Could  the  Americans  carry  on  the  outshore  or  Bank  fisheries,  or 
the  fisheries  outside  of  three  miles  from  the  shore,  if  they  could  not  ob- 
tain bait  from  these  harbors,  and  inside  of  three  miles  from  tue  coast  I — 
A.  They  could  not,  on  our  shore. 

Q.  Do  they  come  over  and  get  the  bait  from  you  f — A.  Yes. 

Q*  Do  they  come  from  their  shore  without  baitf — A.  Yes;  they  can- 
not get  bait  on  their  own  shore. 

Q.  They  tell  you  so,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes;  and  we  know  it  without 
their  telling  it. 

Q.  The  Americans  do  not  bring  bait  with  them,  and  afterwards  get 
supplies  of  it  from  you  f — A.  No. 

Q.  When  do  those  who  fish  outside  the  three  mile  limit  begin  fish- 
ing ?^ A.  Between  the  10th  and  15th  of  May. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  these  vessels  7 — A.  They  will  average  50  tons. 

Q.  About  how  many  barrels  of  bait  do  they  take  f — A.  The  trawlers 
will  take  25  barrels  a  trip. 

Q.  How  often,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  will  they  come  in  for  baitf 
— A.  Once  a  fortnight. 

Q.  They  are  obliged,  in  this  fishery,  to  have  their  bait  fresh  f — A.  No; 
they  could  use  salt  bait,  but  with  it  they  could  not  prosecute  the  fishery 
to  any  advantage. 

Q.  Then,  in  fact,  they  are  obliged  to  use  fresh  bait  if  they  desire  to 
be  successful,  are  they  not  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Speaking  as  a  practical  man,  do  you  consider  that  they  could  carry 
on  this  fishery  with  salt  bait  alone  f — A.  No ;  it  would  not  pay  expenses 
if  salt  bait  was  employed. 

Q.  Then  I  presume  that  no  prudent  man  would  carry  it  on  with  salt 
baitf — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  that  it  would  not  pay  expenses  with  salt  bait  f — 
A.  From  the  very  fact  that  I  am  an  owner  of  fishing-vessels  and  fish 
myself;  and  I  thus  know  that  when  we  cannot  get  fresh  bait,  we  can- 
not  prosecute  the  fishery  and  pay  expenses. 

Q.  This  is  your  own  practical  knowledge  f — A.  Yes ;  it  is  practical ; 
there  is  no  theory  abont  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  commanded  a  fishing- vessel  yourself f —A.  Yes; 
many  years  ago.    Then  we  could  get  fish  anywhere. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  thatf — A.  It  was  in  1857 
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Q.  Did  you  then  use  salt  bait  t — A.  No.  We  at  that  time  used  clams, 
-which  we  dag  np  on  the  flats. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  then  f — A.  On  the  same  ground  as  now. 

Q.  Outside  or  inside  ? — A.  Outside. 

Q.  And  then  you  used  clams  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  use  clams  now! — A.  We  cannot  get  them.  The  supply  is 
exhausted. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  then  use  salt  bait  ? — A.  We  employed  it  very  seldom. 

Q.  And  you  then  fished  altogether  with  clams  f  »A.  We  fished  mostly 
with  them.  We  also  used  a  little  bait  which  we  procured  on  the  groand, 
but  very  little  of  it.    Clams  will  keep  fresh  a  -week. 

Q.  Do  you  own  fishing-vessels  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fish  Y — Some  on  the  Banks  and  others  near  Cape 
Sable. 

Q.  To  what  Banks  do  you  refer! — A.  To  Banquereaa  and  Graod 
Bank. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  for  cod  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  bait  with  f — A.  Sometimes  with  mackerel,  sometimes 
with  herring,  and  sometimes  with  squid.  They  get  bait  wherever  they 
can  find  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  supply  them  with  bait  when  they  first  go  out  !— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  afterwards  they  come  in  and  get  bait  wherever  they  can  T^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  How  often  have  your  vessels  come  in  for  bait  f — A.  Once  a  fort- 
night. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  ordinarily  take  one  of  your  vessels  to  get  a 
fare  f — A.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  It  depends  on  the  abund- 
ance of  the  fish.  A  vessel  generally  makes  two  fares  in  three  months. 
An  ordinary  banker  is  of  60  tons  burden. 

Q.  Do  you  salt  and  pack  the  cod  on  board  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  full  fare  for  a  vessel  of  60  tons? — ^A.  800  qniD- 
tals,  and  1,600  for  the  two  trips.  The  Cape  Sable  fishing- vesseia  aver- 
age about  1,000  quintals. 

Q.  And  during  this  time  they  have  to  come  in  somewhere  on  the 
Kova  Scotian  coast  once  a  fortnight  for  bait  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  without  this  privilege  you  could  not  carry  on  the  fishery  f — 
A.  No ;  not  to  any  advantage. 

Q.  If  you  did  so  you  would  soon  be  bankrupt  f — A.  We  could  not 
carry  on  the  fishery  at  all  under  such  circumstances*  It  would  not  pay 
expenses. 

Q.  About  how  many  barrels  of  mackerel  have  been  caught  this  year, 
and  shipped  from  the  county  of  Shelburne  f — ^A.  About  14,000  barrels. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  refuse  to  supply  the  Americans  with  bait  t — A.  No ; 
it  is  not  an  object  among  fishermen  to  refuse  other  fishermen  bait. 

Q.  Though  this  occasions  the  former  lossY — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  given  it  to  them  f — A.  We  do,  if  they  are  not  able 
to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  a  man  in  your  business  would  not  be  thought  well 
of  if  he  allowed  any  Americans  to  go  off  without  bait  t — A.  That  is  the 
case. 

Q.  You  consider  that  such  a  person  would  be  rather  a  mean  sort  of  a 
man  t — A.  He  might  be  considered  so. 

Q.  There  is  a  sort  of  understanding  among  you,  to  the  effect  that, 
whether  you  lose  by  it  or  not,  you  must  let  the  Americans  have  bait!— 
A.  We  are  not  obliged  to  do  so,  but  we  do  it  to  accommodate  them. 
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Q.  That  is  a  sort  of  understood  rale  amongst  yon  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  man  would  not  be  thought  well  of  if  he  had  bait  and  would  not 
supply  it  t — ^A.  He  would  not  be  thought  much  of. 

Q.  And  the  bait  thei  Americans  take  is  chiefly  mackerel  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  that  you  could  salt  and  barrel  this  mackerel  T — A. 
We  can  take  care  of  all  the  mackerel  we  can  catch  without  selling  them 
in  the  fresh  state.  It  is  no  accommodation,  gentlemen,  to  us,  to  be  able 
to  sell  our  fish  fresh — not  in  the  least. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  send  your  mackerel  chiefly  to  the  States  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  send  any  to  the  West  ludies  ! — A.  2ffo. 

Q.  How  do  you  seud  them  to  the  States  ? — A.  Salted. 

Q.  Do  your  mackerel  there  command  as  good  a  price  as  American- 
caught  mackerel  t — A.  Yes ;  I  think  that  they  command  a  little  advance 
over  American-caught  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  you  take  much  advantage  of  the  privilege  yon  possess  of  be- 
ing able  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  American  shore  f — ^A.  No ; 
none  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  of  any  use  whatever  to  you  t — A.  No ;  not  in  the  least. 

Q.  I  believe  that  the  Americans  take  the  fish  on  their  shores  from  10 
to  15  and  20  miles  and  more  out,  as  a  rule? — A.  They  cannot  carry  on 
the  fishery  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  shore  in  their  mode  of  fish- 
ing ;  there  is  not  water  enough. 

Q.  Is  this  because  they  use  purse  seines  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  require  deep  water  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  have  any  traps  on  your  shore  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  bait  f — A.  I  believe  that  one  trap  in  Sbelburne  County  is  in 
part  owned  by  an  American. 

Q.  Where  is  thisY — A.  On  St.  John's  Island. 

Q.  Do  they  take  much  in  this  trap  in  the  course  of  the  season  f — A. 
Yes;  considerable. 

Q.  And  the  fish  thus  caught  are  chiefly  mackerel  f — A.  They  are  all 
mackerel. 

Q.  Do  squid  come  in  on  your  shore  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Never! — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  come  in  around  Shelburne  County  at  allf — A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  that  squid  are  to  be  obtained  until  you  get  east  of  Shelburne 
County.  There  are  none  to  the  westward  of  it.  No  squid  are  caught  off 
Cape  Sable  for  bait. 

Q.  Would  you  be  better  off  if  the  Americans  were  kept  altogether  off 
your  coast,  leaving  the  fisheries  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  to  your- 
selves f — A.  I  do  not  see  what  advantage  is  obtained  by  us  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  Americans. 

Q.  Would  you  rather  have  the  fisheries  to  yourselves,  and  pay  a  duty 
on  fish  sent  into  the  American  market  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  yon  would  get  the  same  price  for  your  fish  there 
whether  a  duty  was  imposed  or  not  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  ! — A.  Because  there  are  not  fish  enough  caught  by  the  Amer- 
icans to  supply  their  own  consumption.  They  have  got  to  buy  these  fish 
in  some  other  market. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  supply  in  their  own  waters  is  limited  f — A.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  an  American  was  part  owner  of  a  trap 
on  St.  John's  Island ;  who  is  he  Y — A.  Mr.  Mayo,  of  Boston. 
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Q.  Does  he  come  ap  there  and  manage  it  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  manages  it  for  him  t — ^A.  Captain  Kinney,  who  lives  at  Bar- 
rington.    He  is  a  partner  with  Mr.  Mayo. 

Q.  So  it  comes  to  this :  that  this  American,  who  lives  in  Boston,  hsu) 
in  Nova  Scotia  a  partner  who  carries  on  the  business,  while  Mr.  Mayo  u 
paid  his  portion  of  the  profits  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  American  mackerel-fishers  have  yon  seen  this  summer 
in  the  vicinity  of  Shelburne  County  ! — A.  I  have  not  seen  any. 

Q.  How  many  American  halibut-fishers  have  you  seen  there  this 
summer  f — A.  Perhaps  40. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  fishery  ! — A.  No  j 
not  one. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  names  of  the  vessels  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  their  vessels  come  from  f — A.  I  could  not  now 
recollect.  Some  come  from  New  London,  some  fiom  Newport,  and  some 
from  Gloucester. 

Q.  And  you  estimate  that  their  number  in  all  is  75  f — A.  If  I  had 
supposed  that  I  would  have  been  questioned  on  this  point,  I  could  have 
got  the  names  of  all  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  one  of  them  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  near  have  you  been  to  them  ? — A.  Within  a  mile ;  yes,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  one  of  them  once,  I  suppose.  I  then  asked 
how  they  were  making  out. 

Q.  What  were  you  then  doing  f — A.  I  was  coming  from  Boston  in  my 
own  vessel. 

Q.  Were  you  acting  as  captain  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  trips  between  Shelburne  County  and  Boston  !— A. 
Sometimes;  yes. 

Q.  And  sail  your  own  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  cargo  ? — A.  I  carry  mackerel. 

Q>  That  is  your  business  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  these  mackerel ! — A.  We  catch  them  ourselves. 

Q.  Do  you  carry  any  mackerel  besides  your  own  to  Boston ! — A. 
Sometimes  we  do,  as  freight. 

Q.  Your  business  is  to  carry  the  fish  you  catch  over  to  Boston  ? — A. 
It  is  a  portion  of  it. 

Q.  And  of  the  14,000  barrels  you  mentioned,  how  many  have  yoa 
taken!— A.  900. 

Q.  How  were  the  rest  of  the  14,000  barrels  taken  Y — A.  In  different 
vessels  of  our  own. 

Q.  How  many  mackerel-fishing  vessels  are  owned  in  Shelburne 
County  f — A.  We  do  not  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishery  in  the  vessels  to 
which  I  refer. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mackerel-fishing  vessels  in  Shelburne  Coonty  at 
all ! — A.  I  think  there  are  a  few ;  two  or  three,  perhaps. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whose  they  are  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  The  bulk  of  your  mackerel  is  caught  in  boats  f — A.  It  is  taken  in 
traps. 

Q.  How  many  traps  are  there  t — A.  20. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  own  ? — A.  I  own  shares  in  6. 

Q.  What  do  you  bring  back  from  Boston  f — A.  Mostly  ballast. 

Q.  You  sell  your  fish  for  cash  there  f — A.  Yes ;  and  I  fetch  back  the 
gold. 

Q.  And  it  was  on  a  return  voyage  from  Boston  when  yon  passed 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  an  American  halibut-fishing  vessel,  and 
asked  the  captain  how  he  was  doing  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  was  the  reply  f — ^A.  He  said  that  he  was  not  doing  much ; 
that  he  had  got  130  halibat. 

Q.  Was  that  vessel  a  smack  ! — A.  I  think  so.  She  was  a  New  Lon* 
don  vessel,  at  any  rate. 

Q.  How  far  was  she  from  the  shore  Y — A.  She  was  aboat  one  and  a 
quarter  miles  from  a  little  island  which  lies  oft*  Seal  Island  and  Cape 
Sable. 

Q.  How  far  was  this  from  Gape  Sable  t — A.  18  miles. 

Q.  How  large  is  Seal  Island  t — ^A.  I  think  that  it  is  aboat  three  miles 
long. 

Q.  Are  there  two  Sable  Islands  ? — A.  There  are  Sable  Island  and 
Cape  Sable  Island.  This  vessel  was  close  to  Seal  Island.  There  were 
three  American  vessels  in  the  vicinity. 

Q.  Are  there  any  inhabitants  on  Seal  Island  t — A.  Yes,  a  llght-hon^ie 
and  fog'trampet  are  stationed  there ;  and  besides  those  who  take  care 
of  them,  I  think  that  there  are  two  families  ou  the  island.  I  saw  the 
veHsel  in  25  fathoms  of  water,  I  think. 

Q.  And  yon  think  that  this  American  vessel  was  catching  halibat  in 
25  fathoms  of  water  f — A.  Do  I  think  itf  I  know  it.  There  is  no 
thinking  aboat  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  her  catching  halibat  f — A.  No ;  bat  they  told  me  they 
were  doing  so. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  yoa  they  had  caaght  halibut  in  25  fathoms  of  wa* 
terf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  the  nsual  depth  at  which  halibat  are  caaght  f — A.  No ; 
the  nsnal  depth  is  from  10  to  200  fathoms. 

Q.  How  near  the  shore  are  200  fathoms  of  water  found,  say  near  Seal 
Island  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  this  depth  is  to  be  foand  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.    We  will  say  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  40  miles  off  shore. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  American  halibut-catcher  in  that  vicinity 
this  summer  f — A.  They  had  been  there  all  summer,  more  or  less — not 
exactly  about  Seal  Island,  but  iu  and  out,  and  along  the  shore  of  Gape 
Sable. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  other  snch  vessel  at  the  place  where  you  saw  this 
one,  which  was  fishing,  you  say,  in  25  fathoms  of  water  f — ^A.  I  saw 
three  of  them  the  same  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  the  others  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  came  from  f — A.  No,  with  the  exception 
of  this  particular  vessel ;  and  I  do  not  remember  her  name. 

Q.  Nor  the  captain's  name  f— A.  No.  I  know,  however,  that  they 
were  all  American  vessels. 

Q.  Have  yoa  seen  any  other  American  halibut-catchers  this  summer; 
and,  if  so,  how  near  were  you  to  them  ! — A.  They  have  laid  olf  the 
island  where  I  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishery  all  spring. 

Q.  How  nigh  were  you  to  them  f — A.  Within  1^  and  2  miles,  and  so 
on. 

Q.  They  were  fishing  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  as  the  largest  number  of  them  which  you  have  seen  at  any 
one  time  I — A.  I  saw  three  of  them  once. 

Q.  When  t— A.  In  May. 

Q.  How  near  the  shore  were  they  ! — A.  They  were  about  1  J.  miles 
from  it,  and  perhaps  2  miles.    I  did  not  measure  the  distance. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  any  others  besides  the  three  you  mention  as  hav- 
ing seen  when  returning  from  Boston,  and  the  three  in  May  near  the 
place  where  yonr  trap  is  I — A.  Yes ;  and  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  them. — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  particularly  aboufe 
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them,  as  I  did  not  take  mach  notice  of  them.    They  have  been  laying 
aroand  the  cape  all  saminer. 

Q.  Will  yoa  mention  one  ont  of  the  plenty  yon  have  seen,  besides 
the  six  vessels  in  question  f — A.  I  ooold  not  name  any  of  them  in  par- 
ticular. 

Q.  Will  yon  name  the  month  when  yon  saw  them  f — A^  I  see  tiiem 
every  day  when  at  home. 

Q.  Dnring  what  months  f — A.  May,  Jnne,  Jnly,  and  Angnst. 

Q.  How  many  is  the  most  that  yon  have  seen  at  one  time  t — ^A.  Per- 
haps SIX. 

Q.  When  was  this  f — A.  It  was  in  any  of  those  months.  This  is 
something  abont  which  I  cannot  speak  particularly,  because  I  did  not 
snppose  that  I  would  be  asked  about  it. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  you  say  say  that  75  American  vessels  pursue  the  halibat 
fishery  off  year  coast,  and  that  forty  of  them,  from  25  to  60  tons  burthen 
make  from  five  to  ten  trips  a  year  ? — A.  This  is  what  I  suppose  to  be  the 
case  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  That  is  what  I  have  seen.  Of  oonrse 
I  do  not  take  much  notice  of  those  vessels. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  when  you  saw  the  six  you  last  mentioned  t — A.  I 
have  seen  more  than  six. 

Q.  Together  t — A.  No ;  but  around  the  coast. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  more  than  three  together  at  one  timet^ 
A.  In  one  place  t    I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  more  than  three  on  the  same  day  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  t — ^A.  I  could  not  name  the  day  exactly. 

Q.  Was  it  this  summer  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  seventy-five  vessels  you  spoke  of  get  their 
bait  f — A.  From  our  fishing  traps  and  nets. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  furnish  any  of  them  with  bait  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  f — A.  Between  the  15th  of  May  and  the  1st  of  July,  and  all 
through  the  fishing  season. 

Q.  Have  you  done  so  this  year? — A.  Yes ;  and  every  year. 

Q.  To  how  many  different  vessels  have  you  sold  baitf — A.  I  have  sold 
bait  siDce  I  have  owned  a  trap  to  over  40  vessels,  say  40. 

Q.  Different  vessels  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  halibut-fishing  vessels? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  halibut  or  cod  catchers. 

Q.  Have  you  sold  bait  to  forty  vessels  this  year? — A.  Yes;  but  they 
were  not  all  American. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  vessels  were  American  this  year? — A.  Aboat 
twenty,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  names  of  the  captains  on  your  books  t — ^A.  I 
have,  but  I  haven't  the  books  with  me. 

Q.  Have  you  the  names  of  the  captains  and  of  the  vessel,  then  ? — A.  Of 
some  I  have,  and  some  I  have  not.  If  a  man  buys  for  cash,  I  do  not 
look  oat  for  his  name,  or  the  Dame  of  his  vessel. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  on  your  books? — A.  I  think  abont 
six. 

Q.  What  did  you  sell  them  ? — A.  Bait,  mackerel. 
Q.  How  much  did  you  sell  them  ? — A.  From  ten  to  twenty  barrels 
each 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  they  did  not  form  part  of  the  seventy- 
five  halibut  catchers  fishing  off  your  coast  ? — A.  A  portion  of  them 
were  halibut  catchers. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  Fm  sure  that  I  could  not  tell. 

Q*  Yon  put  the  entire  number  of  halibut  catchers  at  seventy-five,  and 
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forty,  yoQ  say,  fish  inshore,  and  the  rest  more  than  three  miles  oat ;  is 
that  correct  T — A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  fish  oatside  of  the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  of  them  do  so. 

Q.  Then  yon  think  that  the  75  fish  inshore.  Repeat  the  number  of 
American  halibat-catchers  which  fish  off  Shelbnrne  Oounty,  and  state 
what  proportion  of  them  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  and  what 
proportion  more  than  three  miles  out  f — ^A.  I  said  that  there  were  aboat 
40  sail  of  vessels  there. 

Q.  That  is  abont  40  vessels  which  fish  inside  the  three-mile  limit,  and 
75  aronnd  the  connty  of  Shelbnrne,  off  shore.  Is  the  75  a  number  in 
addition  to  the  40,  or  is  the  whole  number  of  these  American  vessels 
75! — A.  The  whole  number  is  75. 

Q.  How  many  American  halibut^catchers  are  there,  and  where  do 
they  fish  t — A.  We  will  do  away  with  the  halibut  fishing,  and  say  that 
there  are  about  75  sail  of  American  vessels  which  fish  off  the  coast  there. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  these  75  vessels  are  halibut- 
catchers! — A.  Fo. 

Q.  Do  you  estimate  that  the  number  of  American  halibut-catchers 
there  is  40! — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  number,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  all  the  American  halibut-fishers  fish  inshore  ! — 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  number  of  the  American  fishing- vessels  fish  inshore  ! — A. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say.    I  coald  not  give  an  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  one  quarter  of  the  40  fish  inshore  ! — A.  Yes ; 
and  more  than  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  one-half  of  the  40  do  so  ! — A.  Perhaps  they  do. 

Q.  Is  this  a  fair  estimate,  or  a  high  one :  do  you  estimate  the  number 
of  American  halibut-catchers  that  fish  insnore  at  20,  or  more,  or  less  ! — 
A.  I  estimate  the  number  at  20,  and  they  repeat  their  voyages. 

Q.  That  is  your  best  estimate  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  high  estimate  ! — ^A.  It  is  not  too  high. 

Q.  And  of  these  20  which  fish  from  1  to  2^  miles  off  shore,  you  can- 
not give  the  name  of  one,  or  the  name  of  one  of  their  captains  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  happen  to  know  that  they  make  from  5  to  10 
trips,  and  an  average  of  7  trips  a  season  ! — A.  We  can  form  an  idea  as 
to  the  number  of  trips  which  they  make. 

Q.  How  do  you  judge  as  to  the  number  of  trips  at  the  distance  which 
you  are  from  them  ! — A.  We.calculate  that  a  halibut  fisherman  has  got 
to  make  a  trip  in  a  fortnight,  as  he  cannot  keep  the  fish  longer,  to  be 
good  for  the  market,  in  ice. 

Q.  But  how  long  can  he  keep  them  in  a  well ! — A.  The  time  I  men- 
tion would  then  be  long  enough. 

Q.  Do  not  these  20  vessels  get  their  bait  from  your  people  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  procure  it ! — A.  They  obtain  it  from  us. 

Q.  Do  not  they  get  more  than  one-half  of  it  from  you  personally  ! — 
A.  O,  no. 

Q.  Who  there  does  as  much  busiuess  in  bait  as  yourself! — A.  There 
are  a  great  many  traps — ^20— and  each  supplies  bait,  though  some  do  so 
more  than  others.  I  am  not  so  conveniently  situated  for  the  purpose 
as  some  others  are. 

r  Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  these  20  vessels  get  bait  in  your  vicinity  ! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  how  many  years  have  they  been  resorting  there  for  it ! — 
A.  I  have  only  been  in  the  fishing  business  four  years. 
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Q.  And  they  have  come  there  for  that  purpose  ever  since  yon  have 
been  iu  the  fishing  bnsiness  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet,  though  the  captains  of  these  20  vessels  oome  in  once  a 
fortnight  to  get  bait,  you  cannot  give  the  place  where  one  of  them  oome8 
from,  with  a  single  exception,  or  tbe  name  of  one  of  the  captains  T — A. 
No ;  I  do  not  know  much  about  them  with  reference  to  their  names, 
qualities,  and  qualifications. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  best  halibut  fishing-grounds  were  found  in  200 
fathoms  of  water  ? — A.  I  said  that  this  fishery  could  be  prosecuted  in 
water  varying  from  25  to  200  fathoms  in  depth. 

Q.  Bnt  what  did  you  say  was  the  best  depth  for  the  purpose  T — A. 
Tbe  best  depth  at  present,  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  would  be 
200  fathoms. 

Q.  What  seasons  of  the  year  is  this  the  case  T — A.  Early  in  the  spring, 
before  the  bait  comes  on  the  shore. 

Q.  In  what  month  ? — A.  We  will  say  March. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  depth  for  halibutflshiug  in  April  7 — A.  I  coald 
not  tell  you  exactly. 

Q.  What  is  the  case  in  May  ? — A.  It  is  then  inshore. 

Q.  How  near  it  ? — A.  Within  half  a  mile  of  it,  if  you  like. 

Q.  In  what  depth  of  water  f — A.  Perhaps  from  25  to  30  fathoms. 

Q.  How  long  is  this  the  caset — A.  Halibut  fishing  is  done  on  the  1st 
of  July. 

Q.  is  it  over  then  7 —  V.  They  fish  for  halibut  after  that,  but  the  fishery 
is  not  then  so  good  as  it  is  when  the  mackerel  are  on  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  imply  that,  from  May  to  July,  these  twenty 
vessels  will  be  found  off  your  shore  f — A.  A  portion  of  them  will,  no 
doubt. 

Q.  And  from  May  to  July,  in  twenty  fathoms  of  water,  from  half  a 
mile  to  two  miles  from  the  coast,  there  is  good  halibut-fishing  off  Shel- 
burnel — A.  Yes — around  Cape  Sable, 

Q.  Do  your  own  people  fish  for  halibnt ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not! — A.  We  have  no  market  for  them. 

Q.  But  they  catch  these  fish  in  their  own  boats,  in  twenty-five  fathoms 
of  water  f — A.  Yes ;  they  do  so  for  their  own  consumption,  but  we  have 
no  market  that  will  warrant  fitting  out  for  the  halibnt  fishery. 

Q.  How  many  halibut  do  your  own  people  catch  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  anything  about  itf — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  your  boats  which  make  a  practice  of  fishing  for 
halibut  f — A.  No ;  but  the  cod-fishing  boats  get  two  or  three  some  days. 

Q.  Accidentally  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  no  market  for  halibut ;  but  could  you  not 
sell  them  to  the  twenty  American  vessels  which  lie  off  your  coast  for  a 
couple  of  months,  and  come  in  every  few  days  for  baitf — A.  It  would 
not  pay  to  fit  out  for  halibnt  fishing. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  halibut-fishing  done  by  your  people  as  a 
business  f — A.  Na 

Q.  Now,  since  you  yourself  have  been  in  the  cod-fishing  business  and 
are  interested  in  it,  will  you  tell  us  what  bait  you  send  to  the  Banks  f— 
A.  We  send  mackerel. 

Q.  In  ice  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  your  vessels  come  back  and  bait  at  your  place  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  all  of  them  do  so  f — A.  No.  They  go  ashore  at  any  port  where 
bait  can  be  conveniently  obtained — at  Oanso  and  Gape  North,  and  id 
Newfoundland. 
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Q.  Do  they  use  bait  other  than  mackerel f — A.  Yes;  herring,  squid, 
&c. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  it  f — A.  I  am  sure  that  is  a  hard  question  to 
answer. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know! — A.  They  have  procured  squid  this  year  on  the 
Bauk  itself.  Our  vessels  have  also  obtained  squid  ou  the  Newfoundland 
coast,  at  Gape  North,  0.  B.,  and  in  Cape  North  Bay. 

Q.  What  else  do  they  use  on  the  Banks  besides  the  bait  which  they 
carry  th^e  and  squid  f  Do  they  not  use  the  insides  of  codfish  ? — A. 
No;  not  for  trawling. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  used  any  salt  bait  on  your  own  vessels  f — A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  personally  know  as  to  that  ? — A.  As  a  substitute 
they  sometimes  take  a  few  salt  clams,  but  this  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing. 

Q.  You  assented  to  Mr.  Thomson's  statement,  that  a  man  who  should 
refuse  to  let  an  American  vessel  buy  bait  would  not  be  thought  much 
of,  whether  he  sold  it  at  a  loss  or  a  gain  t — A.  It  is  never  a  rule  among 
fishermen  to  refuse  a  fisherman  bait. 

Q.  Are  there  places  in  Sbelburne  County  where  bait  is  sold  as  a  busi- 
ness to  Americans  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  no  people  who  advertise  such  sale  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  not  the  owners  of  any  of  your  traps  advertise  the  sale  of  bait  f 
— A.  No.  I  believe,  however,  that  Wrayton,  who  keeps  an  icehouse  at 
Barrington,  advertises  the  sale  of  ice,  and  bait  furnished  by  traps,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  traps. 

Q.  That  is,  he  keeps  ice,  and  takes  the  risk  of  being  able  to  get  bait  f 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  your  practice  then  to  sell  bait  to  a  brother  fisherman,  of 
whatever  nationality  be  may  be,  even  though  you  do  so  to  your  own  dis- 
advantage I — ^A.  Well,  yes — as  a  general  rule. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  You  say  that  these  American  vessels  fish  inshore;  about  how  many 
of  them  are  fishing  around  the  coast  of  Sbelburne  County  outside  of  the 
three-mile  limit  altogether? — A.  I  think  about  75  sail. 

Q.  And  all  the  other  vessels  you  speak  of  fish  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  20  vessels,  did  you  mean  that  they  fished  close 
in  around  your  coast? — A.  About  Gape  Sable — ^yes;  I  do  not  know  as 
to  the  whole  county  of  Sbelburne.  I  believe  that  the  American  vessels 
fish  all  round  there.  As  to  the  names  of  the  masters  of  these  vessels, 
&C.,  I  know  nothing  about  them. 

Q.  And  around  Cape  Sable  during  the  fishing  season,  there  are  at 
least  twenty  American  vessels  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  whole  coast  of  Sbelburne  County,  you  cannot  say 
what  number  of  American  vessels  fish  inside  the  three-mile  limit  ? — A. 
No. 

Q.  But  a  number  of  them  do  there  fish  inside  of  three  miles  from  the 
shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wbat  do  the  traps  cost  ?— A.  |1,500. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  find  whether  there  is  a  market  for  halibut 
in  Nova  Scotia  ?^A.  This  is  a  business  I  was  never  in  ;  and  I  do  not 
suppose  we  have  a  market  that  would  pay  in  connection  with  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  halibut  fishery. 

Q.  But  suppose  that  you  sent  them  to  the  States,  and  fresh  fish  can 
enter  that  market,  without  regard  to  this  treaty — what  is  to  prevent 
your  doing  that? — A.  We  could  hardly  go  to  Boston  and  retail  halibut. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Americans  wait  there  and  retail  their 
fish? — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Do  they  not  sell  oat  their  whole  cargo  to  fish  dealers  T — ^A.  They 
may  do  so. 

Q-  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  snch  a  thing  as  of  a  vessel  going  over  with  a 
full  fare  of  fresh  halibnt,  and  waiting  in  the  port,  in  order  to  sell  it  by 
retail  ?— A.  I^o.    They  sell  the  fish  at  wholesale  prices. 

Q.  Why  conld  yon  not  do  the  same  thing  T  In  fact,  yon  know  noth- 
ing about  the  matter  f — A.  !No.  We  never  got  into  that  mode  of  fish- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  were  one-quarter  of  a  mile  firom  the  vessel 
when  you  spoke  to  the  captain  and  asked  how  he  was  doing  f — A.  We 
spoke  to  men  who  were  in  a  boat  taking  up  trawls. 

Q.  How  near  to  them  were  you  I — A.  We  were  within  fifty  yards  of 
them. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  the  boat  t — A.  Two. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Michael  Wray ton,  of  Barrington  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  lives  pretty  near  you  t — A.  Yes — some  3  or  4  miles  ofiT. 

Q.  Is  he  engaged  in  fishing  business  f — A.  No. 

Q.  What  does  he  do  f — A.  He  keeps  an  ice-house,  and  farms. 

Q.  Does  he  know  anything  about  fisbing  f  I  notice  that  Mr.  Thom- 
son put  him  this  question : 

Q.  They  catch  halibut  and  cod  t— A.  Tes.    Fresh-halibut  fishers,  I  zneaa. 
Q.  That  is  chiefly  a  deep-sea  fishery,  is  it  not  t — ^A.  Yes. 

What  do  you  call  a  deep-sea  fishery? — A.  Auythiug  outside  of  the 
harbors. 
Q.  However  near  the  shore  ! — A.  Yes. 

No.  76. 

B.  H.  BuGGLES,  of  Brier  Island,  in  the  county  of  Digby,  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 
iued. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe: 

Question.  Yon  reside  at  Brier  Island,  Digby  Y — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  At  Westport  f — A.  Westport  is  the  township,  and  comprises  Brier 
Island  and  Long  Island. 

Q.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Pundy  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — ^A.  Since  1832.  It  will  be  45 
years. 

Q.  You  are  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  and  collector  of  cus- 
toms T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  in  the  two  islands,  Briar 
Island  and  Long  Island  f — ^A.  From  observation  I  am.  I  never  followed 
the  business. 

Q.  During  all  that  time  you  have  been  acquainted  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  residents  of  the  two  islands,  I  believe,  are  almost  whoUy  de- 
voted to  the  fisheries  f — A.  They  are. 

Q.  There  is  very  little  fanning? — A.  Yeiy  little.  There  is  some.  A 
few  persons  raise  their  own  vegetables,  their  potatoes. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  fisheries  on  the  two 
islands ;  I  mean  the  exports  of  fish? — A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  conld  give  you  exactly. 
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Q.  About  bow  mach  does  it  amount  to? — A..  Probably  some  $150,000 
or  $200,000. 

Q.  Those  are  the  two  islands  alone? — A.  Yes.  That  is  including  the 
fishing  district,  Tiverton,  Petit  Passage,  and  Grand  Passage. 

Q.  What  kind  offish  are  caught  there? — A.  Godfiah,  haddock,  bake, 
pollock,  halibut,  herring,  and  some  mackerel,  when  they  strike  our 
shores. 

Q.  Is  it  an  inshore  fishery  ? — ^A.  With  the  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants it  is  an  inshore  fishery  in  small  boats. 

Q.  Do  J  on  know  where  Cape  Split  is  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  does  this  fishery  extend  up  the  north  coast  of  the  island  and 
oft'  Digby  Neck  as  far  as  Gape  Split? — ^A.  Yes.  It  is  quite  an  extensive 
fishery  up  at  the  Isle  of  Haute,  and  that  is  well  up  to  Gape  Split. 

Q.  From  Gape  Split  it  extends  all  the  way  to  your  island.  Around 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  are  there  fisheries  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Around  on  both  sides  of  the  bay  ? — A.  That  is,  Digby  Neck  side 
and  Clare. 

Q.  And  down  the  coast  as  far  as  Yarmouth  ? — A.  Perhaps,  on  the 
south  side  ol  St.  Mary's  Bay,  on  the  French  shore  or  township  of  Glare, 
it  is  not  so  extensive. 

Q.  It  is  not  so  extensively  carried  on,  but  is  the  fish  as  good? — A.  I 
could  hardly  say  it  was  as  good  on  the  south  side,  but  still,  there  are  a 
number  that  prosecute  the  fisheries  there.  It  is  increasing  annually. 
The  inhabitants  are  turning  their  attention  more  to  the  fishery  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  About  how  many  miles  from  Gape  Split  is  Yarmouth  along  the 
coast ;  that  is,  the  inshore  fishery  of  which  you  speak,  where  this  fish  is 
caught  ? — A.  If  I  had  a  map  I  could  probably  measure  it  off.  I  should 
think  it  was  250  or  300  miles. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  any  other 
places  than  these  two  islands  of  which  you  have  spoken  ?— A.  No ;  I 
could  not  give  the  figures  of  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  the  bay  across  Petit  Passage  to  Clare ;  that 
is,  above  the  islands? — A.  Probably  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  6  or  7 
miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  over  six  ?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  should 
think  something  like  six  miles. 

Q.  The  people  of  the  two  islands  live  altogether  by  fishing  ? — A.  Yes, 
altogether,  I  might  say. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  coast,  do  they  carry  on  any 
farming  at  all  ? — A.  I  think  about  Sandy  Gove,  that  is,  about  the  center 
of  Digby  Neck,  there  are  some  few  that  do  a  little  farming.  About 
Digby  Neck,  again,  there  are  some,  and  through  Glare. 

Q.  Except  those  three  places,  they  carry  on  fishing  nearly  altogether? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  With  regard  to  those  two  islands,  beside  your  own  people,  what 
otb^r  fisheries  are  carried  6n ;  who  else  fish  there  I — A.  The  American 
fishermen. 

Q.  Are  the  fisheries  confined  entirely  to  your  own  inhabitants  and  the 
Americans  ? — A.  I  know  of  none  others. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fisheries  do  they  carry  on  there  ? — A.  The  Ameri- 
cans ?    The  same  as  the  inhabitants. 

Q.  They  catch  the  same  fish  that  you  catch  ? — A.  Yes.  Sometimes 
the  Americans  fit  out  exclusively  for  halibut  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
There  would  be  a  few  vessels  across  from  Portland  and  Gloucester  lor 
fresh  halibut. 
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Q.  That  is  exclusively  for  halibatf — A.  Yes;  I  may  say  exclosivek 
so ;  they  fit  oat  exclusively  for  it,  but  iu  setting  their  nets  they  will 
sometimes  take  cod. 

Q.  Besides  that  they  carry  on  the  same  fisheries  with  your  own  peo- 
ple?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  is  that  the  inshore  fishery  !-^A.  That  which  I  last  speak  of » 
the  inshore  fishery. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Americans  who  fish  the  same  a^  yoor  own 
people  do.  Besides  that  there  are  a  number  of  large  vessels  that  come 
for  bait  and  icef — A.  Yes;  we  have  not  very  many  at  Westport  for  bait 
and  ice  ?  The  heft  is  taken,  I  think,  at  Orand  Manan  ;  but  still  there  is 
a  large  number  of  vessels  that  come  to  our  place.  Up  in  St.  Mary*:» 
Bay  they  go  iuto  Sandy  Gove,  where  the  herring  strike  in  rather  earlier 
than  with  us. 

Q.  What  sort  are  the  small  vessels  that  the  Americans  fish  inshore 
with  t — A.  Perhaps  9  or  10  tons. 

Q.  They  are  a  smaller  class  of  vessels  altogether? — A.  An  entirely 
dift'erent  class  of  vessels.  They  come  in  and  come  to  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor, and  go  out  in  their  small  boats  generally. 

Q.  They  bring  vessels,  but  they  usually  fish  in  small  boats,  the  same 
as  your  own  people  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  take  your  own  place,  within  your  township,  what  proportion 
of  the  fish  do  you  suppose  are  caught  by  the  Americans ;  the  inshore 
fishermen  I  am  speaking  of,  altogether  ?  You  say  that  $100,000  or 
$200,000  is  the  amount  exported  from  these  two  islands.  What  propor- 
tion would  you  snppose  would  be  fish  caught  by  the  Americans  f — A. 
Well,  it  would  be  only  an  ideal  thing  1  would  have  to  give  yon. 

Q.  1  want  you  to  give  us  a  fair  estimate,  to  the  best  of  your  judg- 
ment ? — A.  Perhaps,  to  take  the  whole  thing,  the  Americans,  large  and 
small,  that  fish  what  we  call  the  inshore  fishery,  I  would  say  it  ia  some^ 
thing  like  a  quarter  or  a  third. 

Q.  That  is  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  the  quantity  you  export  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  had  an  estimate  given  the  other  day  by  the  inspector  of  fish- 
eries, from  statistics  which  he  made  himself,  giving  200,000  for  the^e 
islands? — A.  Yes;  he  could  give  you  a  better  idea.  He  took  quite  a 
considerable  pains  in  obtaining  this  information  last  season.  I  should 
think  something  like  a  quarter  or  a  third  was  caught  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  an  estimate  of  any  other  parts  outside  of 
those  islands  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  is  the  halibut  fishery  carried  on ;  how  far  from  shore? — A. 
Well,  in  St  Mary's  Bay,  it  is  carried  on  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles 
oif  shore. 

Q.  Then  it  is  an  inshore  fishery? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  ofi"  Gape  St.  Mary's 
in  the  spring.    The  halibut  strike  there  first. 

Q.  I  believe  your  fisheries  there  are  somewhat  different  from  what 
they  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  province.  I  don't  think  we  have  had 
much  evidence  of  those  American  vessels,  small  vessels,  coming  in  as 
they  do  at  St.  Mary's  ? — A.  I  don't  think  they  fish  across  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  other  side  of  the  province,  the  Atlantic 
coast  ? — A.  1  don't  think  they  frequent  that  part  at  all.  It  is  an  ex- 
posed shore. 

Q.  Where  do  your  people  sell  the  large  amount  of  fish  they  catch 
there? — ^A.  We  have  different  markets  for  them;  wherever  we  can  get 
most  for  them. 
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Q.  Where  generally  T — A.  Last  season  Halifax  afforded  the  best 
market. 

Q.  Do  yon  sell  any  at  Tarmoath  f — A.  Yes ;  and  at  St.  John's.  Oc- 
casionally we  send  a  cargo  to  the  Uniteil  States,  of  pollack,  &c. 

Q.  Why  not  send  all  there? — A.  Well,  we  act  there  upon  the  same 
principle  as  elsewhere.    We  send  them  where  we  can  get  most  for  them. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  time  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty ;  how  did  prices  then 
compare  with  prices  afterward  under  the  duty;  were  the  prices  higher 
or  lower  f — A.  During  the  Keciprocity  Treaty  we  had,  perhaps,  more 
trade  than  ever  since;  but  after  '64  the  fish  were  commanding  a  higher 
price.  I  think  it  was  generally  admitted  that  we  received  more,  even 
paying  the  duty,  than  we  did  under  reciprocity. 

Q.  Then  since  the  Washington  Treaty  are  the  prices  as  high  f  Take 
the  average. — ^A.  They  haven't  been  until  this  present  time.  Just  now 
the  prices  are  pretty  well  up  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  But  the>  average  price  f — A.  It  has  been  higher  at  Yarmouth,  Hali- 
fax, and  St.  John. 

Q.  Then,  previous  to  the  time  of  the  duty,  do  you  say  the  prices  were 
more  or  lessf — A.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  yon  rightly.  It  was  gen- 
erally considered  that  we  got  as  much  or  a  little  more  for  fish  during  the 
time  of  the  duty  than  since. 

Q.  You  often  see  those  American  fishermen,  and  have  for  years  f — A» 
Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  they  come  to  your  shores  to  catch  fish  ?  Why  don't  they 
fish  their  own  shores  ? — A.  Well,  they  say  they  have  not  any  fish  on 
their  own  shores  to  catch. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  coming  from  the  first  T — A.  I  cannot  tell 
you  from  the  first.    They  were  there  when  I  first  went  to  Westport. 

Q.  Is  this  fishery  on  the  increase ;  this  that  the  American  fishermen 
carry  on  there  f — A.  I  cannot  say  it  is  on  the  increase  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy ;  but  there  is  an  increase  in  this  way,  that  the  Americans  come 
in  for  bait  and  ice. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  altogether  of  your  own  place.  Is  the  American 
fishery  there  on  the  increase  f — A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is. 

Q.  There  is  an  increase  of  the  icing  and  baiting  ? — A.  There  is  an 
increase  of  the  small  class  of  boats  we  were  speaking  of  in  the  first 
instance. 

Q.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  was  asking  you. — A.  Well,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  that. 

A.  The  Americans  have  no  boat-fishing  except  those  little  schooners ; 
you  call  them  boats  f — ^A.  They  generally  call  them  boats. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  an  increase  of  that  fishing  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  told  you  that  they  have  no  fishing  on  their  own  coast  T — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  yon,  seeing  that  your  people  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  fisheries,  do  you  know  of  any  destitution  among  them  at 
that  place  f — A.  I  never  have  heard  of  any  in  the  county  of  Digby. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  those  islands  T — A.  I  have  frequently  heard  the 
Americans  speak  of  destitution  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  regretting  that 
they  had  not  the  privilege  of  coming  over  and  living  as  we  did. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  poor  villages  on  your  coast  f — A.  No. 
At  Westport  we  do  not  pay  one  cent  for  poor-tax. 

Q.  Don't  you  contribute  to  the  whole  county  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  The  county  is  divided  into  districts,  and  each  district  takes  care 
of  its  own  poor  T — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Does  it  not  cost  a  great  deal  to  take  care  of  those  who  are  poor 
and  destitute  ? — A.  'No. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  pay  a  cent  T — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  poor-rate  at  all  T — A.  Ko. 

Q.  And  the  only  destitution  you  have  heard  of  is  the  destitution  of 
the  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Maine  f — A.  Well,  I  have  frequently  had 
conversations  with  skippers,  speaking  of  the  privilege  we  enjoyed  and 
regretting  that  they  could  not  dp  as  we  did.  They  say  they  have  to  fish 
summer  and  winter,  and  scarcely  drag  out  an  existence,  and  I  should 
suppose  it  was  so,  from  the  appearance  of  some  of  them ;  whereas  our 
fishermen  only  fish  five  months  in  the  year  and  live  comfortably. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  short  run  across  there  from  the  State  of  Maine  T — A. 
Yes ;  a  few  hours ;  probably  six  or  eight.  Sometimes  they  come  from 
Mount  Desert,  which  would  be  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

Q.  Taking  the  season  through,  about  how  many  of  those  little  fishing 
boats  run  across  there  f  I  mean  to  your  own  ports  there. — A.  I  remem- 
ber last  season,  I  think  it  was,  I  was  up  at  Tiverton  and  Petite  Passage, 
and  I  think  they  told  me  there  were  thirty  of  their  boats  there  at  that 
time. 

Q.  The  average  is  about  how  many  tonsf — A.  They  would  probably 
average  from  seven  to  ten  tons.  Some  would  be  large  open  boats  that 
would  not  be  registered  at  all. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  cure  their  fish ;  do  they  salt  it,  or  carry  it 
home  fresh  f — A.  I  think  they  generally  salt  their  fish  on  board.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  make  a  statement  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  from  our  own  fishermen  on 
the  coast  with  regard  to  gurry  T — A.  Yes ;  that  has  been  a  aonroe  of 
complaint,  throwing  the  garbage  of  fish  overboard ;  also  the  trawl  fish- 
ing. The  Americans  introduced  the  trawling  process,  and  are  thos  de- 
stroying the  inshore  fishery  altogether. 

Q.  Do  your  people  complain  of  that  T — A.  Yes ;  but  they  have  to 
adopt  it  themselves  in  self-defense. 

Q.  They  have  to  take  up  the  same  kind  of  fishing  as  others  T — A. 
Yes.  The  American  captains  all  admit  that  it  is  ruining  the  fishing 
grounds,  that  it  has  destroyed  the  fishing  grounds  on  the  American 
coast,  and  now  it  is  going  to  destroy  them  in  Nova  Scotia.  There  is  no 
trouble  about  it.  If  the  process  is  kept  on  we  will  not  have  inshore 
fisheries  ten  years  hence. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  two  vessels,  schooners,  devoted  to  halibut  fishing ; 
what  size  were  they  f — A.  I  spoke  of  two.  No,  there  were  several  in 
dififerent  years. 

Q.  What  size  would  they  bef— A.  They  would  be  vessels  ranging 
according  to  the  registry  act  of  the  United  States,  which  is  something 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Dominion,  from  40  to  70  tons. 

Q.  There  are  several  of  those  devoted  exclusively  to  halibut  T — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Then  with  regard  to  those  other  fishermen,  do  they  take  other 
fish  ? — A.  Yes ;  anything  they  can. 

Q.  But  these  are^fitted  out  exclusively  for  halibut  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  take  the  fish  home  fresh  T — A.  Yes ;  they  ice  them. 

Q.  Have  th»y  not  wells  also  f — A.  I  never  knew  of  it  but  in  one  ves- 
sel. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  their  ice  T — A.  They  generally  fetch  a  small 
supply  from  home. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  other  vessels.  Yon  spoke  of  large  vessels 
coming  in  for  bait  and  ice ;  that  is  for  codfish  T — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  wbere  they  get  their  bait  ?— A.  Well,  I  have  It  only 
from  hearsay  that  they  bait  on  Orand  Manan  and  Oampobello,  a  great 
many  of  them.  Then  again  in  Sandy  Gove  on  our  side  they  get  some, 
and  many  of  them  come  up  to  Digby. 

Q.  Sandy  Oove  is  on  St  Mary's  Bay  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  go  up  to  Digby  Gut  some  of  them  and  bait  up  there  T— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  yon  know  of  their  carrying  herring  nets,  those  vessels? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  they  carry  those  nets  f — A.  Sometimes  they  set  the  nets 
themselves,  and  the  iubabitauts  I  have  been  informed  take  nets  and  set 
for  them. 

Q.  To  catch  bait  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  bait  for  codfish  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  these  vessels  pay  light-duties  T — ^A.  They  were  paying  the 
same  lifi:ht*mouey  previous  to  confederation  as  our  own  vessels. 

Q.  Now  can  you  give  us  an  idea  how  many  of  these  vessels  were  ever 
boarded  T — ^A.  The  greatest  number  I  ever  boarded  in  one  day  was  22. 

Q.  How  many  would  come  in  in  the  course  of  the  season  T — A.  Prob- 
ably some  30  or  40.  A  great  many  pass  through  the  Passage  and  go 
right  into  St.  Mary's  Bay  up  to  Sandy  Cove.  Many  would  pass  through 
in  the  night  when  I  would  have  no  knowledge  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  mackerel  vessels  have  you  seen  fishing  at  one  time^in 
St.  Mary's  Bk^y  T — A.  i  never  saw  many. 

Q.  How  many  is  the  largest  you  ever  saw  ? — A.  I  have  heard  of  as 
many  as  180  at  one  time.    I  think  some  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  eighty  American  fishermen  fishing  in  your 
bay  T — A.  Yes.  There  might  be  others.  They  were  scattered  all  through 
the  bay  from  Gape  St.  Mary's  to  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  head  of 
the  bay. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  given  us  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  fisheries  down 
on  these  islands.  In  Digby  Gut  and  thereabouts  I  am  told  that|tbe 
fishing  is  better  than  any  other  places  ? — ^A.  There  are  good  fisheries 
about  Digby  Gut. 

Q.  You  don't  like  to  admit  there  is  any  place  like  home  f — A.  Well, 
generally  the  fishermen  find  out  where  the  best  fishing  grounds  are.  I 
believe  about  Digby  Gut  they  are  as  good  as  anywhere  in  the  Bay  of 
Fuudy. 

Q.  1)0  you  know  how  many  vessels  resort  to  any  other  places;  that 
is,  of  those  Ameri(;an  boats  f — A.  No ;  I  could  not  speak  of  other  places. 

Q.  I  am  told  that  some  of  those  that  come  to  your  place  haul  up 
or  anchor,  and  fish  in  their  boats  altogether! — A.  Yes.  Not  so  many  in 
Westport,  but  at  Petite  Passage. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  islands  and  the  passage  between.--A.  They 
anchor  and  take  small  skiff-boats  or  wherries,  as  they  call  them,  and 
they  go  out  to  fish  and  set  trawls. 

Q.  Wbere  do  they  live  f — A.  On  board  their  boats. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  them  hauled  up  at  anchor  ?— A.  They  are  at  anchor 
during  the  fishing  season. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  say  that  Halifax,  Yarmouth,  and  St.  John  furnish  better 
markets  now,  or  have  for  some  years  past,  than  the  United  States! — 
A.  They  have  for  some  years  past  until  the  present  season. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  past  do  you  think  that  has  been  the  caset — 
A.  I  could  not  say  exactly,  but  the  last  four  or  five  years  in  particular. 

G6f 
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Q.  Yoa  speak  of  fresh  fish  f  —  A.  I  speak  of  salt  fish. 

Q.  Toa  mean  cared  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  have  sent  yonr  salt  and  cared  fish  to  yoar  ovn 
ports  in  preference  to  sending  them  to  the  (Jnited  States  T — ^A.  We  sent 
some  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  Bat  in  preference  the  greater  quantity  go  to  your  own  ports!— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  are  governed  by  market  considerations  altogether  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  OD  the  whole  a  better  price  is  got  here  than  in  the  United 
States! — A.  Yes.  Oar  pollack  mostly  go  to  the  United  States,  and 
some  of  the  large  codfish. 

Q.  The  best  usaally  f — A.  The  best  qaality. 

Q.  Why  do  yoa  sappose  the  market  is  better  in  Halifax,  St.  John, 
and  Yarmouth,  than  in  the  United  States  T  What  do  yon  suppose  is 
the  reason  f — A.  I  suppose  we  export  more  to  the  West  Indies  from 
these  ports.  All  our  West  India  fish  goes  to  Yarmouth  and  Halififtx,  or 
Lunenburg. 

Q.  There  is  not  enough  fish  brought  into  these  ports  of  Nova  Sootia 
to  supply  the  demand  abroad  which  they  undertake  to  supply,  and  also 
their  own  consumption  T — A.  I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opioion  about 
that.    I  have  too  limited  an  idea. 

Q.  When  you  send  them  into  your  own  ports  you  pay  no  duty  t— 
A.  No.    Of  course  not  in  the  Dominion. 

Q.  And  you  paid  no  duty  in  the  States  for  some  years  T — A.  Daring 
reciprocity  we  paid  no  duty. 

Q.  And  since  1871 T— A.  No. 

Q.  Then  yon  speak  of  the  time  when  there  was  no  duty,  when  you 
say  that  the  market  was  better  in  Halifax,  St.  John,  and  Yarmouth  t — 
A.  At  the  time  there  was  a  duty  after  reciprocity,  the  fishermen  con- 
sidered that  they  got  fully  as  well  compensated. 

.  Q.  That  was  not  the  question.  My  question  was  this :  After  the 
Washington  Treaty  was  adopted  there  was  no  duty  on  yonr  fish  going 
into  the  United  States  market — that  is,  for  the  last  five  years,  we  will 
say.  During  that  time  you  found  the  markets  of  your  own  oonntry 
bringing  better  prices  than  the  markets  in  the  United  States? — A.  For 
certain  descriptions.  With  our  West  India  fish  and  pickled  fish  we  do 
better  in  the  ports  of  the  Dominion. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  West  India  flishT— A.  Codfish,  haddock, 
and  hake. 

Q.  They  are  dried  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  undertake  to  send  them  in  any  large  quantities  to  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  T — ^A.  We  have  sent  several  cargoes. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  change  what  you  said,  and  say  that 
you  sent  more  to  the  United  States  than  you  did  to  Halifeuc  t — ^A.  No ; 
I  do  not  think  it.  I  said  the  heft  of  our  fish  were  sent  to  Halifiax^  Yar- 
mouth, and  Lunenburg. 

Q.  You  gave  as  a  reason  that  the  markets  were  higher f — ^A.  Yes; 
and  I  can  toll  you  an  instance  of  a  cargo  of  haddock  sold  this  season  at 
Portland,  aftor  which  the  vessel  returned  and  loaded  up  for  Lunen- 
burg, where  he  found  that  this  fish  had  been  reshipped,  and  they  met  him 
in  Lunenburg. 

Q.  Then,  fish  is  rather  a  drug  in  the  United  States  market  T — ^A.  I 
am  not  posted.    I  do  not  know  as  to  the  United  States  market. 

Q.  You  still  think  your  reason  for  not  sending  them  there  is  the 
smaller  price  yon  would  get! — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  natural  reason. 
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•  ISO.  77. 

JosiAH  Hopkins,  of  BarriDgton,  in  the  ooanty  of  Shelbanie,  Nova 
Sootia,  called  on  behalf  of  the  GoverDment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
Bworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Qaefition.  Yoo  live  at  Barrington,  in  the  county  of  ShelburneT — An- 
swer. Yes. 

Q.  What  business  do  you  prosecate  f — A.  I  am  engaged  in  supplying 
fishermen  with  general  outfits. 

Q.  Were  yon  engaged  fishing  a  nnmber  ot  years  T — A.  Yes,  two  years; 
in  1853  and  1854.    After  that  I  went  to  sea,  up  to  1858. 

Q.  Then  did  you  carry  your  fish  to  the  United  States  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  recollect  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  abolished  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  taking  fish  to  the  American  market  then  T — A.  I 
have  been  there  every  year,  right  along,  both  before  and  after. 

Q.  Well,  did  yon  realize  as  much  after  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was 
abolished  as  before  T — ^A.  Well,  of  course  the  markets  varied  in  different 
years,  but  I  don't  know  that  the  abolition  of  the  treaty  made  any  differ- 
ence. 

Q.  Did  you,  before  this  Treaty  of  Washington  came  into  force,  make 
as  much  money  as  since  f — A.  Yes,  as  much,  and  did  better,  I  think.  I 
think,  as  a  rule,  the  prices  have  ruled  lower  since. 

Q.  Then  the  treaty  has  not  benefited  you  muchf — A.  Not  as  far  as 
prices  are  concerned,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  What  duty  had  you  before  this  treaty  upon  salt  fish  T — A.  A  half 
cent  a  pound  in  gold.  On  mackerel  I  think  it  was  92  a  barrel,  and  on 
halibut  I  think  $1  a  barrel ;  on  oil,  20  per  cent. 

Q.  The  prices  you  realized  during  the  time  the  duty  was  exacted  were 
just  as  remunerative  as  since T — ^A.  I  think  they  were;  ttiat  is,  the  aver- 
age.  Of  course,  as  I  said  before,  they  varied  in  different  years.  But  I 
think  there  was  as  much  money  in  the  business  then  as  there  is  now. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  matter,  and  you 
think  there  was  as  much  money  in  it  before  as  since  the  Washington 
Treaty  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  much  fish  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit  by  your  own 
people  on  your  own  coast  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boats  are  owned  in  Barrington  alone  T — A.  I  could  not 
say,  but  1  should  suppose  in  Barrington  Township  there  were  400  or 
500. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  whole  county  of  Shelburne  t^ A.  I  should  think 
800  or  1,000. 

Q.  These  prosecute  the  fisheries  entirely  within  three  miles? — 
A.  From  three  to  five  miles. 

Q.  What  do  they  take  T — A.  Codfish,  haddock,  pollock,  herring,  and 
mackerel. 

Q.  Halibut  T — A.  Some.  I  do  not  think  any  great  quantity  of  halibut, 
as  far  as  1  know. 

Q.  The  halibut,  I  think,  is  chiefly  taken  by  the  Americans  with  a 
trawl  T — A.  As  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  This  boat-fishing  is  not  carried  on  by  trawls  at  all  T — A.  To  some 
extent  it  is.    More  of  late  years  than  there  nsed  to  be. 

Q.  What  has  led  to  that ;  is  it  not  injurious  f — A.  It  is  and  it  is  not. 
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It  is  remunerative  for  the  present,  but  we  think  it  is  injurious  in  the 
end. 

Q.  You  enjoy  a  present  gain  with  the  certainty  of  future  loss;  is  that 
what  you  mean  T — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  What  has  driven  you  into  this  trawl  fishery  T — A.  Well,  it  has 
come  to  be  adopted.  The  man  who  adopts  it  gets  a  little  more  fish  than 
the  one  that  does  not,  and  so  another  and  another  does  it. 

Q.  Who  first  started  it,  your  people  or  the  Americans  T — A.  Where  I 

Q.  In  that  neighborhood  f — ^A.  Well,  when  we  speak  of  our  boat- 
fishing,  our  own  people  started  it. 

Q.  Of  course  the  Americans  do  not  boat-fish  there  at  all  T — A.  But 
there  are  a  number  of  American  schooners  that  come  in  and  use  these 
trawls.  I  have  understood  that  from  reliable  authority.  They  come  in 
from  New  London,  I  think,  but  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  that 
matter.  Mr.  Cunningham  would  know  more  than  I  do.  I  think  the 
American  people  started  the  trawl-flsbing,  because  up  to  the  last  4  or 
6  years  we  used  to  have  a  school  of  large  codfish  come  on  the  coast  late 
in  the  fall,  and  our  baots  used  to  take  large  quantities,  but  since  the 
large  fleet  of  Americans  has  come  we  do  not  get  any  at  all.  The  im- 
pression was  that  these  trawl-fishers  caught  up  all  the  fish,  and  they 
did  not  come  in. 

Q.  Do  your  people  make  any  use  of  the  American  waters  for  fish- 
ing T — A.  I  only  kuow  one  vessel  this  year.  That  is  the  first  and  only 
one  I  kuow. 

Q.  Where  was  she  from  f — A.  Gape  Negro.  She  was  over  there  this 
spring  mackerel  fishing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  she  made  out  to  catch  anything  T — A.  I 
saw  the  captain  today  and  he  said  be  bad  done  about  nothing. 

Q.  Did  this  captain  tell  you  where  he  fished  f — ^A.  Not  to>day ;  but  I 
have  understood  from  other  sources  that  he  was  down  south  where  the 
American  fishermen  go.  I  think  it  is  down  about  George's  or  Nantucket, 
and  from  that  to  Cape  God. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Was  he  for  mackerel  or  cod  T — A.  For  mackerel.  Since  that  be 
has  been  in  the  North  Bay. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  How  did  he  do  there  f — A.  I  understood  not  very  well.  I  have 
reference  to  Gaptain  Whitney  of  the  schooner  Harriet. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  come  in  for  much  bait  in  your  neighborhood  T— 
A.  Tes,  considerable. 

Q.  Can  they  carry  on  the  outside  cod  fisheries  without  that  bait  T— A. 
Not  so  well,  I  think. 

Q.  Gan  they  at  all,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  pay  T — A.  Not  to 
make  it  as  lucrative  as  at  present. 

Q.  Would  it  pay  at  all  f — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  How  often  did  they  come  in  for  bait  T — A.  I  have  known  vessels 
this  summer  come  in  every  week  or  every  fortnight,  depending  upon  the 
quantity  they  threw  out  at  a  time. 

Q.  Gould  they  possibly  have  carried  on  a  remunerative  business  if 
they  had  had  to  go  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight  to  their  own  coast  f 
— A.  I  don't  think  they  could.  The  bait  is  the  back-bone  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  In  fact  they  can't  get  along  with  salt  bait  now,  can  they  T — ^A.  No, 
not  very  well.    The  days  for  salt  bait  in  cod  and   halibut  fishing  are 
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about  past.    Years  ago  they  used  to,  bat  now  they  never  do  at  all  if 
they  can  avoid  it. 

Q.  They  can  do  nothing  as  against  vessels  with  fresh  bait  T — A..  'Sot 
to  compete  with  them ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  do  yon  snpply  in  the  coarse  of  the  year,  or  how 
many  are  yoa  aware  of  coming  in  to  besapplied  f — A.  I  personally  don't 
snpply  any  at  all.  I  coald  hardly  tell,  bat  there  is  one  of  those  fish 
traps  there,  and  every  three  days  oat  of  the  week  there  is  ooe,  two, 
three,  or  foar  vessels  there  looking  for  bait.  Sometimes  they  don't  get 
any,  bat  as  a  rale  they  do. 

Q.  Are  yoa  aware  that  halibat  is  taken  inshore  by  boats  as  well  as 
cod  and  pollock  f — A.  By  oar  boats  T    Tes ;  it  is  taken  inshore. 

Q.  I  think  yoa  said  yoa  had  beard  of  Americans  coming  in  within 
three  miles ;  bat  you  did  not  know  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Oanning- 
ham  will  know  more  than  I  do.  It  is  a  little  aside  from  where  my  basi- 
ness  takes  me.  I  have  anderstood  they  have  been  in  a  good  deal  aronnd 
Saint  John  Island  jnst  west  of  where  I  am. 

Q.  That  is  within  three  miles  T — A.  Close  in. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  I  wonder  if  yoa  can  give  the  names  of  any  New  London  halibat 
<»tchersf — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  the  names  of  the  captains  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  seen  any  of  their  vessels  ? — A.  I  have  seen  them  at 
a  distance.    I  never  was  aboard. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  have  yoa  seen  f — A.  I  might  see  one  three  or 
foar  times,  and  woald  hardly  know  whether  it  was  the  same  or  not. 

Q.  Have  yoa  any  idea  whether  three  or  thirty  halibat  catchers  from 
New  London  have  come  np  in  yonr  neighborhood  t — ^A.  From  informa- 
tion, I  should  snppose  a  large  fleet    Tbey  come  in  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  yoa  anderstand  that  those  vessels,  many  of  them,  fish  in- 
shore t — A»  The  information  I  have  is  not  positive.  I  have  heard  of 
some. 

Q.  Bat  it  was  spoken  of  as  rather  a  surprising  thing? — A.  No;  it 
was  jost  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  American  vessels  did  sometimes  fish 
right  in  handy  for  halibut. 

Q.  Now,  when  yoa  fished  yourself,  what  did  you  fish  for  f — A.  Codfish. 

Q.  From  vessels  ? — A.  From  vessels  on  the  Bank. 

Q.  That  was  in  1853  and  1854  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  using  any  bait  except  salt  bait,  and 
what  was  caught  on  the  Banks  at  that  timef — A.  No;  not  that  I  was 
aware  of. 

Q.  By  the  way,  were  you  in  an  American  vessel  f — A.  No ;  in  a  Brit- 
ish vessel. 

Q.  Do  yoa  really  mean  to  leave  the  impression  that  yoa  consider  it 
would  be  just  as  well  for  you,  in  the  American  market,  with  the  old 
duties  as  it  is  without  any  duties  T— A.  That  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  a  duty  is  imposed  or  not? — 
A.  It  comes  just  in  this  way :  one  year  I  pay  a  duty  on  my  fish  when  I 
go  over  there,  and  the  fish  net  me  so  much  money.  One  or  two  years 
afterward  I  go  and  there  is  no  duty,  and  the  fish  do  not  net  me  any 
more  money. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question.  I  asked  you  whether  you  really  think 
you  are  as  well  oflT,  in  the  American  market,  with  the  duty  on  as  with 
it  off  f — ^A.  Let  me  understand  what  is  the  question. 
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Q.  You  state  what  yoa  believed  the  qaestion  to  be.  It  is  a  very 
simple  one. — A.  I  don't  know  what  the  effect  of  a  duty  would  be  at  tbe 
present  day. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  asked  you  if  it  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  you — it  you  don't  care  whether  the  duty  is  ou  or  off! — A.  I 
would  prefer  haviug  them  go  in  free. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  more  profitable  f — A.  I  don't  know  about 
that.    It  might  or  it  might  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  care  mnch  about  it  T — A.  Not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  do  you  send  there,  mackerel  ? — A.  No ;  pollock  and  codfish. 

Q.  Fresh  f — A.  Salt  cod,  large  codfish ;  shore  codfish  chiefly. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  very  large  trade,  is  itT — A.  Well,  it  is  quite  a  little 
trade  out  of  our  place. 

Q.  How  many  dollars  I — A.  Codfish  alone  t  Wdl,  I  should  suppose 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  And  haddock  f — A.  No  haddock. 

Q.  Nor  hake  !— A.  No. 

Q.  What  other  fish  f— A.  Pollock. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  t — A.  I  suppose  from  3,000  to  5,000  quintals 
from  our  place  in  the  year.  The  price  varies.  They  are  only  worth 
•2. 

Q.  What  dnty  was  there  on  them  ? — A.  A  half  cent  a  pound. 

Q.  How  much  mackerel  go  there  from  your  place! — A.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  asked  you  if  it  made  any  difference  whether  the  duties 
were  put  on  or  not.  Suppose  the  duty  were  put  on  and  the  Americaiis 
kept  out  of  your  waters,  would  that  hurt  you  much  T — A.  No,  I  don^t 
think  it  would. 

Q.  If  they  are  kept  out  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  duty  ? — A.  Yes ; 
taking  the  present  condition,  and  the  condition  of  tnings  before  the 
treaty,  I  would  just  as  lief  go  back  to  the  old  system. 

Q.  And  when  you  say  you  would  rather  have  no  duty,  it  is  jost  that 
it  saves  you  the  trouble  of  paying  it  out  aud  collecting  it  from  the  pur- 
chaser afterwards? — ^A.  It  saves  us  the  trouble. 

Q.  But  if  the  Americans  were  kept  out  altogther  you  would  be  better 
off*— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  You  really  think,  then,  that  you  would  get  more? — A.  Counting 
the  years  that  are  passed  by  we  did  as  well  when  we  paid  the  dnty  as 
now. 

Q.  They  were  more  prosperous  years,  were  they  not?  Everything 
had  been  suffering  from  depression  for  the  past  few  years  T — A.  That 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

No.  78. 

Tuesday,  September  18. 

The  Conference  met. 


William  H.  HABBiNaxoN,  commission  and  fish  merchant, 
at  Halifax,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  you  been  dealing  in  fish  for  many  years  T — Answer. 
Since  1863. 
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Q.  Toot  dealings  consisted  in  the  purchase  and  sa^e  of  fish,  I  sap* 
pose! — A.  Yes, 

Q.  You  purchased  fish  in  Halifax  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  sell  it  where! — A.  In  the  United  States. 

Q.  I  asked  you  to  make  up  for  the  Cominission  a  statement  from 
your  books,  of  the  sales  made  by  you  from  1863  to  the  present  time  ^ 
have  you  made  up  that  statement  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  it  with  youf — A.  Yes.    [Statement  produced.] 

Q.  What  does  it  show  f — A.  The  prices  obtained  during  the  winters- 
of  1863-'64  to  1876-^77. 

Q.  During  what  months  is  your  trade  principally  carried  out — A» 
During  December,  January,  and  February. 

Q.  And  you  have  sales  off  and  on  during  other  periods  of  the  year? — 
A.  During  the  spring  months  we  have  sales  of  fish  which  come  up  in 
early  spring ;  it  is  an  insignificant  quantity. 

Q.  The  statement  yon  submit  practically  comprises  your  business? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  winter  of  1863-'64  what  was  the  average  price  obtained  for 
mackerel  T — A.  For  No.  1  $11.75  in  December,  812  in  January,  $14  in 
February;  average  of  three  months  $12.58. 

Q.  Oive  your  prices  of  No.  1  mackerel  during  the  next  years  t — A. 
1864-'65,  Decemberm7;  January  $9.50;  February  $12 ;  average  for  three 
months  $10.75.  1865-'66,  December  nil;  January  nil]  February  $15. 
1866-'67,  December  $9.25;  January  $10;  February  nil.  1867-^68,  De- 
cember $9.25 ;  January  $9.50 ;  February  $9.  1868-%9,  December  nil ; 
January  $16.87 ;  February  $18.  1869-'70,  December  $18 ;  January  nil-y 
February  $19.  1870-71,  December  $18.12 ;  January  nil ;  February  $18. 
1871-72,  December  nil]  January  $10.75;  February  nil.  1872-73,  De- 
cember $9.50 ;  January  nil]  February  $9.60,  1873-74,  December  $13; 
January  $13;  February  nil  1874-75,  December  nil ;  January  nil ;  Feb- 
ruary nil ;  March  $10.  1875-76,  December  nil ;  January  $14 ;  February 
nil.    1876-77,  December  $12 ;  January  $12;  February  nil 

Q.  You  purchased  the  fish  in  the  Halifax  market  and  shipped  them  to 
Boston? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  purchase  them  on  commission  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  American  houses  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  those  are  the  prices  you  paid  here  ? — A.  Those  are  the  prices 
we  paid  here. 

Q.  You  received  orders  from  the  States  from  time  to  time  to  buy  T — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  a  fair  market  price  for  themf — A.  We  paid  the  or<> 
dinary  market  price  at  the  time. 

Q.  According  to  your  statement,  what  would  be  the  average  price 
paid  by  you  for  No.  1  mackerel  from  1863  to  1866,  inclusive  T — A.  $12.78. 

Q.  From  1867  to  1873,  inclusive  f— A.  $13.30. 

Q.  From  1874  to  1877!— A.  $12.25. 

(Statement  prepared  by  witness  pat  in  and  filed,  and  is  as  follows:) 
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Prices  obtained  during  winiere  of  1663-^64  io  ISTe-TTf/or  No.  1,  2,  and  3  madurd,  eoU  It 

United  Statee  buyere,  delivered/,  o.  h.  at  Halifax,  in  gold. 

[Extracted  from  books  of  Metsn.  Lawaon,  Harrington  d&  Co.] 


Year. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

▲▼ecafe. 

1863-'64— Nal 

•11  75 
6  SO 

•13  00 
7  00 
5  75 
9  50 
5  53 
537 

•14  00 
735 

•19  56 

Na9 

6» 

Ifa3 

5"3 

1864-'65— Nal 

19  00 

6  75 

600 

15  00 

11  00 

8  75 

10  :s 

Na9 

5  75 

<0I 

Na3 

5  ee 

186&-'66— Nal 

IStt 

Na« 

11  00 

Na3 

6  75 

1866-'e7— No.  1 

925 
835 
7  95 
995 
800 
625 

10  00 
850 
7  50 
9  50 
850 
6  50 
16  87 
14  75 

9  m 

No.  9 

er 

No.  3 

7  37 

1867-'68— Nal 

9  00 

7  75 
700 

18  00 

17  00 
635 

19  00 
13  50 

8  50 

18  00 
13  00 

7  00 

9i5 

Na9 

•••>•.»•• 

e « 

Na3 

6&! 

1868-'69— Nal 

17  43 

No.  9 

15  i^ 

No.  3 

ess 

1869-'70~No.  1  

18  00 
18  00 

8  00 
18  13 
10  50 

d  00. 

18  se 

No.  2 

13  75 

Na3 

g£ 

1870-'71— Nal 

le  06 

No.2 

11  :5 

No.  3 

7  19 

10  75 

6  35 

3  50 

7  r 

l«71-'72— Nal 

10  73 

Na9 

6S 

No.  3 

3  » 

1878-'73— No.l 

9  50 

9  50 
6  10 
5  75 

9  50 

Na2 

6  37 

595 

13  00 

10  50 

1  S3 

No,  3 

4  35 

13  00 

9  00 

850 

...... . .... 

5  13 

1873-'74— Nal 

UOO 

Na9 

975 

No.  3 

»  50 

1874-75— Nal 

•10  00 
6  69 
5  63 

10  00 

No.9 

663 

Na3 

5  61 

1875-'76— Nal 

ii'oo* 

14  00 

Na2 

Na3 

7  75 
13  00 

900 

13  00 

9  50 

7  50 

3  37 

1876-'77— Nal 

13  00 

Na9 

9  50 

No.  3 

7  35 

7  37 

GENERAL  AYEBAOBa 

Nal. 

NaS. 

KaSL 

1863  to  1866 

•13  38 
13  30 
13  85 

•198 
9  83 
869 

•C  73 

1867  to  1873 

6  a 

1874  to  1877 

7  U 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  I  suppose  Nos.  1  and  2  mackerel  would  keep  at  about  tbe  same 
proportionate  rate  as  compared  with  No.  1  during  the  whole  period  joa 
have  named  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  increased  price  in  1870  and  1871.  In 
1870  it  was  (18.50,  and  in  1871,  $18  T — A.  I  presume  mackerel  was  scarce 
during  those  years. 

Q.  Scarce  in  your  market  heref — A.  Yes,  one  cause  would  be  that. 

Q.  You  buy  on  order  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  usually  limited  in  price  T — A.  Usually. 

Q.  Of  course  the  houses  in  Boston  are  well  informed  of  the  rates  in 
your  market  T — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Yoa  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  the  fish  bring  in  Boston  f — 
A.  No. 

Q  Does  the  statement  show  the  amonnt  of  your  bosiness  or  only  the 
prices  paid  for  mackerel  T — ^A.  Only  the  prices  paid. 

Q.  Gan  yoa  tell  me  from  recollection  how  the  amount  of  yoor  bnsi* 
ness  for  the  last  five  years  compared  with  that  for  the  preceding  five 
years  f — A.  As  far  as  oar  business  is  concerned  it  was  much  less  during 
the  last  five  years. 

Q.  Was  that  from  local  or  special  causes,  or  was  it  so  with  all  the  mer- 
chants here  who  fill  orders  for  the  United  States? — A.  I  think  it  has 
been  pretty  general. 

Q.  The  fish  you  send  are  salted  f — A.  They  are  cured,  salted  mack- 
erel. 

Q.  You  think  that  during  the  last  five  years  the  mackerel  trade  of 
the  merchants  in  this  port  has  been  considerably  less  than  during  the 
five  preceding  years;  to  what  do  you  attribute  it;  has  there  not  been 
as  much  in  the  market,  or  has  there  been  a  less  demand,  or  what  is  the 
cause  T — A.  There  has  certainly  been  a  less  demand. 

Q.  The  supply  does  not  sensibly  depend  on  the  demand.  About  the 
same  number  of  vessels  go  out,  and  they  cannot  know  what  the  priei' 
will  be.  If  the  demard  is  great  the  price  will  rise,  and  if  the  demand 
is  small  the  prices  will  fall  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  prices  cannot  be  known  beforehand? — A.  They  cannot  be 
known  beforehand. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  as  much  demand  for  mackerel  from  the  United 
Btates  for  the  last  five  years  as  formerly  f — A.  Not  so  great. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  T — A.  I  cannot  say  what  is  the 
cause. 

Q.  There  must  be  an  abundant  supply  at  home,  I  suppose  f — A.  1 
should  say  so,  unless  the  people  are  using  other  articles  of  food. 

Q.  They  are  either  substituting  something  else,  or  have  an  abundant 
supply  f — A.  I  could  hardly  say  what  the  cause  is;  no  doubt  a  variety 
of  causes. 

No.  79. 

John  Puhnbt,  fisherman  and  fish  merchant,  residing  at  Sandy  Point, 
Shelburne  County,  Nova  Scotia,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined — 

By  Mr.  Thomson  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fish  business  ? — A.  About 
13  years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  in  any  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  commanded  a  vessel  f — A.  Yes.  I  went  two  years  as  a 
handy  and  afterwards  always  as  master. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  at  any  time  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  T — A.  I  fished 
25  years,  during  which  time  I  fished  there. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  fish  in  the  gulf? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  exactly ;  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  there  for  mackerel  ? — A.  No ;  for  cod. 

Q.  Yoa  did  not  fish  for  mackerel  f — ^A.  No  more  than  for  them  as  bait 
for  cod. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  the  mackerel  yoa  used  as  bait  f — A.  Along 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Had  yon  to  go  inshore  to  get  them  T— A.  Almost  always. 

Q.  Is  mackerel  an  inshore  fish  f— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Toa  fished  close  inshore  for  cod  t — A.  la  my  time  joa  did  not 
need  to  go  off  the  island  shore  for  codfish. 

Q.  Off  the  coast  of  Shelbome,  what  fishing  has  been  done  daring, 
say  the  last  four  or  five  years  ? — A.  Close  in  they  mostly  catch  haddock 
and  cod. 

Q.  Is  halibnt  canght  inshore  T — A.  Not  many. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  there  much  f — A.  A  good  deal. 

Q.  Do  they  come  in  to  fish  for  baitt — A.  Sometimes;  not  often. 
They  have  been  in  there  this  last  week  fishing  for  bait. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  ! — A.  Three  or  four. 

Q.  They  were  in  Shelbarne  Harbor  T — ^A.  Tes ;  inside  the  lights. 

Q.  Fishing  for  bait ! — A.  Yes ;  for  small  mackerel. 

Q.  How  were  they  catching  them  f — A.  With  a  bob. 

Q.  With  a  hook  and  line  ? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  They  did  not  use  nets  I — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Yon  say  there  were  five  or  six  of  them  f — A.  Abont  that.  A  good 
mauy  were  in  for  bait ;  1  don't  think  more  than  five  or  six  were  en- 
gaged  in  catching  mackerel. 

Q.  The  others  came  in  to  buy  bait  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  they  buy  bait  f  Did  they  ask  the  people  to  fish  for 
them  f — A.  They  got  the  small  mackerel  out  of  nets ;  they  woald  sooner 
get  them  out  of  nets  than  out  of  traps. 

Q.  Did  they  give  orders  beforehand  to  the  fishermen  to  get  bait  f— 
A.  They  come  in  and  the  fishermen  board  them  ;  they  send  dories  along 
to  the  different  stages  and  speak  for  bait. 

Q.  The  vessels  send  out  their  dories  and  speak  for  bait,  and  the  fish- 
ermen go  after  bait  and  fish  it  for  them  T — A.  The  vessels  oome  in  and 
send  their  dories  out  to  the  stages  and  speak  for  bait. 

Q.  The  bait  is  not  then  caaght  f — A.  jfo.  Some  will  go  alongside  on 
their  own  account  without  the  vessels  speaking  for  bait. 

Q.  When  the  vessels  speak  to  them  for  bait,  the  fishermen  go  and 
catch  the  herring  f — ^A.  Yes ;  and  go  alongside  the  vessels. 

Q.  They  set  their  nets  that  night  f — A.  They  set  their  nets  whether 
the  vessels  speak  to  them  or  not. 

Q.  Then  the  fishermen  set  their  nets  and  take  bait  to  the  vessels  t~ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  buisuess  of  that  kind  done  T — A.  Yes,  a  good 
deal.    They  come  a  good  deal  for  bait. 

Q.  The  bait  is  not  kept  in  hand  to  be  sold  T — A.  No.  If  they  don% 
sell  it  in  that  way,  they  salt  it.  Some  would  rather  salt  their  bait,  and 
some  would  rather  sell  it  than  salt  it. 

Q.  Do  I  nnderstand  that  it  pays  as  well  to  salt  as  to  sell  the  bait  f— 
A.  Some  think  so.    The  men  who  catch  it  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  t — A.  I  think  they  do  just  as  well  to  sell 
it  as  to  salt  it. 

Q.  Do  you  say  they  wonld  do  as  well  to  salt  it  as  to  sell  it  T — A.  Ye& 

Q.  Would  they  make  as  much  money  by  keeping  the  fish  and  salting 
it  as  by  selling  itT — A.  Sometimes  they  would  make  more  and  sometimes 
less. 

Q.  Would  the  average  be  aboat  the  same  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  rale  that  no  bait  is  given  to  the  vessels  unless  it  ia  first  be- 
spoken f — ^A.  No ;  sometimes  the  fishermen  go  to  the  vessels  and  see  if 
the  vessels  want  it. 

Q.  As  a  rnle,  which  is  the  way  adopted! — ^A.  They  go  sometimes  and 
offer  bait  without  being  asked. 

Q.  Which  is  the  greatest  part,  that  which  is  bespoken  or  that  whidi 
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is  DOtf — A.  A  great  deal  goes  alongside  that  is  bespoken,  and  a  great 
deal  not  bespoken.    I  cannot  tell  joa  which  is  the  greater  qaantity. 

Q.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  have  American  fishermen  fished  mnch 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore  in  your  locality  f — A.  They  don't  gener- 
ally fish  within  three  miles  of  shore.  Sometimes  they  do  for  haddock 
and  halibnt,  bnt  not  often.  They  go  oat  into  deep  water.  They  fish  a 
great  deal  off  Shelbnrne. 

Q.  Have  they  within  the  last  year  or  two  fished  inshore  mnch  t — A. 
They  have  fished  some,  some  few  have  done  it. 

Q.  How  many  have  yon  seen  fishing  within  three  miles  of  shore  T — A. 
Not  many ;  there  are  a  few  who  fish  in  for  haddock. 

Q.  How  many  have  yon  seen  t — A.  Two  or  three,  jnst  off  where  I  live. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  them  lately  fishing  within  one  or  two  miles  of  the 
shore  f — A.  Not  lately. 

Q.  When  did  yon  last  see  them  f — A.  They  fished  off  there  last  sum- 
mer some,  not  this  samnier, 

Q.  How  many  fished  there  last  summer  T — A.  Two  or  three.  There 
were  a  great  many  more,  but  I  did  not  see  them  fishing. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  were  those  two  or  three  vessels  fishing  f — 
A.  I  conld  hardly  say ;  not  far  off. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  an  idea  of  how  far  off  T — A.  Abont  two  or  three  miles 
off  Shelbnrne  light. 

Q.  Was  it  one  or  two  miles  I — A.  Two  miles. 

Q.  They  were  fishing,  1  presume,  for  cod  T — A.  For  haddock. 

Q.  Are  there  any  halibut  in  your  locality  f — A.  There  are  not  many 
caught  down  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Americans  come  in  and  fish  for  them  ? — A.  Not 
of  late  years ;  I  saw  them  fishing  for  them  four  or  five  years  ago.  Two 
of  them  were  off  Baccaro,  which  is  four  miles  from  Cape  Sable  Island, 
eastward.    I  have  not  been  there  lately. 

Q.  When  were  you  last  there  f — ^A.  Four  years  ago. 

Q.  How  near  the  land  were  they  fishing  T — A.  About  two  miles  out. 

Q.  They  were  fishing  for  halibut  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  did  you  see  then  T — A.  Two. 

Q.  Whether  American  vessels  fish  all  round  the  coast  of  Shelburne 
or  not,  you  don't  know  ! — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  that  they  do  so  T — A.  We  hear  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  that  T — A.  We  hear  that  they  fish  in. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  they  fish  inshore  f — A.  Yes ;  we  hear  that 
they  fish  inshore,  bnt  I  do  not  see  them. 

Q.  The  other  day,  yon  have  said,  they  were  fishing  for  bait  inside  ot 
Shelburne  lights! — A.  Yes;  in  fact,  the  captain  of  one  of  the  vessels 
came  to  my  store  and  bought  some  things,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
taken  three  barrels  that  day  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  That  was  small  mackerel  for  bait  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  American  fishermen  prosecute  their  sea-cod  fishing  without 
this  bait  T — A.  They  could  not  now  at  all.  It  has  got  to  be  so  much  the 
habit  to  get  fresh  bait,  they  cannot  do  without  it  and  get  fish. 

Q.  Salt  bait  would  not  answer  T — A.  They  say  not. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  American  captains  say  not  T — A.  Yes ;  Amer- 
ican captains. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  come  in  for  ft*esh  bait  ? — A.  Two  or  three  times 
in  one  trip. 

Q.  How  long  does  a  trip  occupy  T — A.  I  suppose  five  or  six  weeks* 
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Sometimes  they  cannot  get  bait  at  oar  place,  and  have  to  run  as  £Ar  as 
Grand  Manan.    They  have  had  to  do  it  lately. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  yon  that  f — A.  I  know  they  had  to  do  it.  They  hare 
very  often  to  get  from  as  money  to  bay  bait,  and  they  give  as  drafts  on 
tiie  owners ;  they  tell  as  they  want  the  money  to  bay  bait  I  know 
they  have  had  to  ran  np  to  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  yon  whether  they  caaght  bait  close  in  to  Grand 
Manan  T — A.  They  told  me  they  had  to  go  to  Grand  Manan  for  it  I 
also  know  some  conld  not  get  it  there ;  at  Grand  Manan  they  are  pro- 
hibited taking  it  daring  a  certain  time. 

Q.  They  said  they  conld  get  it  daring  the  close  season  f — A.  Yes ; 
these  very  men  who  were  down  catching  mackerel  at  oar  harbor  had 
been  there  for  bait,  and  conld  not  get  it. 

Q.  The  American  fishermen  say  they  cannot  get  on  withoat  the  baitT— 
A.  Of  coarse  they  cannot.  Neither  American  nor  Nova  Scotian  fisher- 
men can  get  fish  withoat  bait  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  don't  trawl  as 
much  as  the  Americans,  and  American  vessels  require  more  of  it. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  that  Americans  trawl  close  by  Bhelbarne  f — ^A.  No 
more  than  what  I  have  told  yon. 

Q.  How  did  they  take  halibut? — A.  They  fished  in  about  ninety  fath- 
oms of  water,  just  within  sight  of  land.  That  is  where  they  catch  most 
of  their  halibut  up  and  down  the  coast 

Q.  As  far  as  you  are  aware  from  the  Americans  fishing  there,  coold 
they,  without  the  privilege  of  coming  into  our  waters  to  get  bait,  carry 
on  their  outside  fishery  f — A.  I  don't  know  how  they  could,  unless  they 
went  to  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Can  they  get  bait  on  their  own  shores  f — A.  I  don't  think  so.  At 
certain  times  they  can  get  squid  and  bring  it  from  home. 

Q.  In  spring  do  they  run  in  and  catch  bait  ? — A.  Not  so  mach  as  in 
summer.  June,  July,  and  August  are  the  principal  months  when  they 
come  in. 

p  Q.  Where  do  you  send  your  fish? — A.  I  have  always  marketed  mine 
in  Halifax,  and  sent  a  few  to  St  John.  I  have  always  sent  my  dried 
fish  to  Halifax. 

Q.  You  do  not  send  any  fish  to  the  United  States  ? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

(  Q.\Have  you  fished  for  cod  yourself  on  the  Banks  ? — ^A.  I  never  fished 
on  Grand  or  Western  Banks,  but  have  fished  along  the  shore,  in  the 
gulf,  and  in  Bay  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  In  speaking  in  regard  to  Americans  obtaining  bait,  you  spoke  of 
six  weeks  as  the  duration  of  a  voyage ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  a 
banker  leaving  the  United  States  to  fish  on  the  Grand  Banks  is  absent 
from  home  only  six  weeks  ? — ^A.  No ;  four  or  five  months. 

Q.  If  he  visits  your  shore  to  get  fresh  bait  it  will  be  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  whole  voyage  ? — ^A.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  vessels 
which  come  in  every  eight  or  ten  days  for  bait 

Q.  Those  are  vessels  which  fish  near  the  shore  ? — A.  They  fish  on  the 
small  Banks,  and  sometimes  go  to  the  Western  Bank ;  but  those  which 
go  for  a  long  salt  voyage  to  the  Grand  Banks  are  away  five  and  six 
mouths. 

Q.  Those  which  are  away  four  or  five  months,  if  they  come  in  for  bait 
at  all,  come  in  two  or  three  times  during  the  voyage  ?— A.  They  hardly 
ever  come  in. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  case  of  those  vessels  which  go  on  the  long 
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voyages  running  in  to  your  shores  for  bait  t — A.  Hardly  ever.  Tliey  go 
sometimes  to  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Do  yon,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know  what  bait  they  use  t — A. 
No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Mackerel  is  good  baitf — A.  I  don't  think  they  use  mackerel.  I 
think  they  fetch  pogies  and  clams  from  home  and  get  herring  on  the 
Banks. 

Q.  Do  not  a  great  many  American  bankers  still  fish  with  hook  and 
line  t — A.  Most  of  them  trawl,  but  some  fish  with  hook  and  line. 

Q.  Do  they  not  find  it  about  as  profitable  as  trawling  in  the  long 
run  f — A.  1  could  not  pretend  to  say.    They  do  both. 

Q.  But  for  book  and  line  fishing  do  they  not  use  a  rather  different 
kind  of  baitf — A.  Those  who  use  lines  fetch  more  bait  from  home, and 
use  clams. 

Q.  Clams  are  not  found  so  good  for  trawling  f— A.  They  don't  do  at 
all. 

Q.  Mackerel  will  do  T — A.  Mackerel  and  herring  are  used  most;  squid 
is  also  used. 

Q.  And  other  fish  cut  up,  such  as  cod,  will  dof — A.  Yes ;  sometimes 
for  halibut ;  but  herring  is  the  best  bait  they  can  get.  The  fishermen 
say  so. 

Q.  The  halibut  fishery  is  offshore,  in  deep  water  t — A.  Sometimes, 
and  sometimes  quite  close  in.  The  Americans  are  not  particular  about 
the  depth  of  water  so  long  as  they  get  the  fish. 

Q.  But  is  not  the  greater  part  of  the  halibut  fishery  in  30  or  50  fath- 
oms f — A.  The  greater  part  is. 

Q.  Far  the  greater  part  t — A.  I  don't  know  that  it  is. 

Q.  Your  shores  are  rather  shallow,  and  you  have  to  go  out  some  dis- 
tance to  get  into  80  or  90  fathoms  f — A.  Yon  can  see  land  plainly  from 
where  there  are  90  fathoms. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  much  halibut  fishing  done  by  Americans  within 
three  miles  of  your  coast  f — A.  Sometimes  they  do. 

Q.  Is  it  not  rare  T — A.  They  don't  generally  do  it.  Sometimes  they 
do.    They  generally  go  out. 

Q.  You  call  mackerel  pretty  good  codfish-bait  for  trawling  t — A. 
They  don't  like  it  nearly  as  well  as  herring ;  but  mackerel  is  good  bait 
for  trawling.    It  is  next  best  to  herring. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  trade  in  bait,  there  are  a  good  many  of  your 
people  who  have  traps  where  the  bait  is  kept  alive  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  there  is  not  a  snfQcient  supply  of  fish  caught  they  will 
take  them  from  the  traps  f — ^A.  They  would  rather  have  them  from  the 
nets. 

Q.  Do  the  fishermen  make  a  regular  business  of  catching  fish  for 
bait  f — A.  No ;  they  catch  it  to  salt  it,  and  when  the  vessels  come  along 
they  sell  it  to  them. 

Q.  Some  prefer  to  salt  it? — A.  Yes;  and  others  prefer  to  sell  it. 

Q.  They  keep  at  work  catching  the  fish  whether  vessels  come  in  or 
nott — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  vessels  which  come  in  prefer  to  buy  fresh-caught  bait  t — A. 
American  fishermen  do. 

Q.  If  men  have  bait  fresh-caught,  what  do  they  do  ? — A.  They  gen- 
erally go  round  and  let  the  vessels  know. 

Q.  They  go  round  and  tell  them  they  have  the  fish  T — A.  The  men  tell 
them  they  want  bait. 

Q.  And  if  they  have  it  ready  they  take  it  as  it  is  t — A.  They  will  set 
their  nets.    Some  will  take  it  to  the  vessels  and  some  will  not. 
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Q.  Some  prefer  to  salt  it  and  some  to  sell  it  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  who  prefer  to  sell  it  take  it  on  board  and  sell  it,  I  sappose. 
How  is  the  fish  sold  f — A.  By  the  hundred.    I  never  sold  any. 

Q.  Suppose  an  American  vessel  comes  in  and  does  not  find  the  bait 
they  want  ready  canght,  what  does  the  captain  dot — A.  He  waiu. 
Sometimes  they  have  to  wait  a  good  while,  and  sometimes  have  to  go 
to  Orand  Manan. 

Q.  When  an  American  comes  in  and  wants  bait,  and  cannot  find  all 
he  wants,  then  the  men  set  their  nets  as  asnal  every  night  f — ^A.  They 
set  them  more  when  the  vessels  are  in  for  bait 

Q-  When  vessels  are  in  and  short  of  bait,  then  yoar  men  are  pretty 
active  in  trying  to  catch  bait  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  set  more  nets  probably  f — A.  Yes,  because  they  can  clear 
them  without  dressing  them. 

Q.  And  then  what  they  get  they  sell  to  the  Americans  by  the  hon- 
dred  f — A.  Yes.    1  never  sold  any. 

Q.  You  know  that  such  is  donef — ^A.  I  know  it  from  getting  money 
from  them  by  drafts. 

Q.  They  are  not  paid  for  services  whether  they  catch  fish  or  not,  only 
for  the  fish  they  sell  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Every  man  has  the  same  chance  of  catching  and  selling  ftah, 
whether  spoken  to  beforehand  or  not  f — A.  If  a  captain  speaks  to  a  man, 
he  will  take  his  fish  first,  and  not  take  that  of  a  man  who  might  come 
alongside.  Yery  often  men  go  away  dissatisfied,  and  will  not  sell  it  to 
other  vessels. 

Q.  You  never  knew  any  other  way  of  getting  bait  followed  by  Ameri* 
cans  (I  do  not  mean  fishing  for  it),  except  that  of  baying  it  by  the  han« 
dred  in  this  way  I — A.  No. 

Q.  They  pay  for  the  fish,  not  for  the  services  of  the  men  T — ^A.  Yea. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  They  bespeak  from  certain  fishermen  the  fish,  and  will  not  take  it 
from  anybody  else  T — A.  No,  only  from  them. 

Q.  When  fish  is  bespoken  the  fishermen  go  to  fish  and  bring  it  to 
themt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  sell  it  at  so  much  per  hundred  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  a  bargain  is  made  beforehand  T — A.  Yes.  They  have 
a  settled  price  among  them« 

Q.  Does  that  price  never  vary  f — A.  Yes.  Sometimes  when  the  fish 
are  plentiful,  ves^ls  will  not  give  as  much  as  when  they  are  scarce. 

Q.  Then  when  you  say  a  ''  settled  price,'^  you  mean  a  price  iigreed 
upon  between  the  parties  at  the  time  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Dana,  you  said  it  was  rather  rare  for  Americans 
to  come  in  and  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  for  halibut.  Is  that 
the  fact? — A.  I  don't  think  they  fish  a  great  deal  within  three  miles 
of  the  shore. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  rare  thing  f — A.  They  do  it ;  but  they  generally  go  more 
out. 

Q.  You  have  yourself  seen  them  inside  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  halibut  sometimes  come  inshore  t — ^A.  They 
are  not  so  plentiful  inshore. 

Q.  And  you  say  American  fishermen  are  not  particular  whether  they 
take  them  inshore  or  not. — A.  No. 

Q.  If  halibut  were  plentiful  inshore  the  Americans  would  follow  the 
fish  in  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  Bankers  which  make  long  voyages  do  not 
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come  in  to  yoar  shores  for  bait  1 — ^A.  Not  those  which  went  on  salting 
voyages. 

Q.  It  is  too  far  for  them  to  come  f — A.  Yes;  and  some  of  oar  own  ves- 
sels do  not  come  back. 

Q.  A  boat  how  many  American  vessels  come  into  the  small  harbor  of 
Shelbnrne  every  year  for  bait  t — A.  I  could  not  tell  yoa  exactly.  There 
are  4, 5,  8, 10,  or  15  at  a  time  there. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  coarse  of  the  season  f — A.  I  coald  not  tell  yoa 
anless  I  made  an  estimate. 

Q.  Yoa  say  there  are  4,  5, 10,  or  15  at  a  time ;  they  woald  come  in 
every  fortnight  f — ^A.  They  are  in  and  oat,  those  which  fish  off  there. 

Q.  They  each  come  in  three  time  daring  a  trip  f — A.  Yes ;  bat  when 
one  goes  oat  another  comes  in.  Some  of  them  are  in  mostly  all  the 
time. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  waters  are  never  free  of  American  vessels 
coming  in  for  bait  ? — A.  No. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Is  Shelbame  on  a  bay  or  river  f — A.  It  is  ap  Shelbarne  Biver. 

Q.  Do  yon  live  on  the  bay  f — A.  I  live  five  mUes  below  the  town.  I 
am  a  little  off  the  point. 

Q  How  long  is  the  bay  t — A.  It  goes  ap  five  miles.  I  live  down  at 
the  point. 

Q.  Do  yoa  live  where  yoa  can  command  the  bay  f — A.  Yes ;  right  at 
the  point. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Yoa  can  see  over  the  bay  from  where  yoa  live  f — A.  I  canoot  see 
exactly  from  my  establishment,  bot  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  where 
my  business  calls  me,  I  can  see  right  out.  Almost  all  American  vessels 
anchor  off  my  place  and  come  right  round  the  iK>iut. 

No.  80. 

BuBBBT  G.  NoBLB«  fish  merchant,  residing  at  Halifax,  called  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  you  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  the  fish  trade T — 
Answer.  I  have. 

Q.  Where  have  you  conducted  your  operations  t — A.  In  Halifax. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Noble  &  Sons  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Have  you  made  up  from  your  books  a  return  showing  the  prices 
paid  by  you  for  fish  to  fishermen  in  Halifax  daring  a  number  of  years  ? — 
A.  Yes;  this  f statement  produced)  is  a  statement  taken  firom  the  returns 
of  Bobert  Noble  &  Sons,  extending  from  1861  to  1876,  inclusive. 

Q.  What  does  it  show  T — A.  The  price  paid  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  mack- 
erel. 

Q,  Where  t — A.  Paid  to  fishermen  in  Halifax, 

Q.  State  what  the  average  prices  were. — A.  1861,  No.  1,  $12;  No.  2, 
♦7.    1862,  No.  1,  $10 ;  No.  2,  $6.    1863,  No.  1,  $11 ;  No.  2,  $7.    1864,  No. 

1,  $9 ;  No.  2,  $6.     1865,  No.  1,  $14 ;  No.  2,  $11.     1866,  No.  1,  $10 ;  No. 

2,  $9.  1867,  No.  1,  $9j  No.  2,  $8.  1868,  No.  1,  $14;  No.  2,  $11.  1869, 
No.  1,  $16;  No.  2,  $13.  1870,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $12.  1871,  No.  1,  $9; 
No.  2,  $7.  1872,  No.  1,  $8 ;  No.  2,  $6.  1873,  No.  1,  $  11 ;  No.  2,  $9.  1874, 
No.  1,  $9 ;  No.  2,  $7.  1875,  No.  1,  $  12 ;  No.  2,  $  10.  1876,  No.  1,  $10 ;  No. 
2,  $8.25. 
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Statement  prepared  by  witness,  pat  in  and  filed,  and  is  as  follows: 

Pricet  paid  toJUhermen  by  M€$tr$,  NobU  ^  Am. 

Ko.1.    5«ki 

1861-'2 12        7 

imir^ 10  6 

1863-^4 11         7 

1864-'5 9         6 

1865-'6 14       U 

Avera^re , 11.20  7.40 

leee-'? "lo      ~ 

18e7-'8 9        8 

1868-'9 14       11 

leeD-TO 16     13 

1870-1 18       U 

1871-'2 9        7 

1873-^3 8         6 

Average 12.00   9.40 

1873-^4 "li         9~" 

1874-^6 9         7 

1875-^6 12  10 

187(>-7 10         a25 

Average 10.50   6.63 

Q.  I  am  instracted  tbat  yon  have  prepared  a  statement  from  the  books 
of  Mr.  A.  H.  Crowe,  fish  merchant,  Halifax,  covering  a  period  of  years. 
— A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  does  it  show  T — A.  The  statement  shows  the  prices  at  which 
Mr.  Crowe  sold  fish  to  merchants  in  Halifax  who  received  orders  from 
the  United  States  to  buy. 

Q.  During  what  years  ! — A.  From  1861  to  1876. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  averages  f — A.  1860  to  1866,  No.  1  mackerel, 
$13.12;  No.  2,  $8.74.  1867  to  1873,  No.  1,  $13.05  j  No.  2,  «9.43.  1874 
to  1877,  No.  1,  $12.37 ;  No.  2,  $10. 

Q.  A  slightly  higher  price  was  obtained  between  1867  and  1873  than 
since  the  Washington  treaty  has  been  in  operation  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No.  3  mackerel  averaged  $6.65  from  1860  to  1866,  $6.55  from  1867 
to  1873,  and  $8  from  1874  to  1877  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  greater  demand  for  them  T — A.  There  appears  to  be  a 
greater  demand  for  the  lower  numbers. 

Q.  Has  the  commercial  depression  had  anything  to  do  with  it  f — A 
Probably. 
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Statement  prepared  by  witness  from  tbe  books  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Crowe 
put  in,  filed,  and  is  as  follows: 


Kind  of  fish. 


ie60-'61 : 

No.  1  mackerel. , 

No.  8  mackerel . . 

No. 3  mackerel.. 

Herring , 

1861-63: 

No.  1  mackerel . 

No. 2  mackerel., 

No.  3  mackerel., 

Ilerriog 

18<»-63: 

No.  1  mackerel . . 

No.  8  mackenU., 

No.  3  mackerel . 

Herring 

1863-'64: 

No.  1  mackerel.. 

No.  2  mackerel. 

No.  3  mackerel. 

Herring , 

ie64-'65: 

No.  1  mackerel 

No. 8  mackerel. 

No.  3  mackerel 

Herring 

1865-6tf: 

No.  1  mackerel 

No.  3  mackerel 

No. ;« mackerel 

Heiring 

18C6-67: 

No.  1  mackerel 

No.  8  mackerel . 

No.  3  mackerel. 

Uerriog 

ie67-'68: 

No.  1  mackerel. 

No.  8  mackerel. 

No.  3  mackerel. 

Herring 

1868-09: 

No.  1  mackerel . 

No.  2  mackerel. 

No.  3  mackerel . 

Herring 

lt$69-'70 : 

No.  1  mackerel . 

No.  8  mackerel. 

No.  3  mackerel. 

Herring 

1870-'7l : 

No.  1  mackerel. 

No.  3  mackerel. 

No.  3  mackerel. 

Herring 

1871-78: 

No.  1  mackerel. 

No.  8  mackerel. 

No.  3  mackerel . 

Herring 

1878-'73: 

No.  1  mackerel. 

No.  8  mackerel 

No.  3  mackerel. 

Herring 

ie73-'74 : 

No.  I  mackerel. 

No.  8  mackerel. 

No. 3  mackerel. 

Herring 

lW4-'75: 

No.  1  mackerel 
No.  8  mackerel. 
No.  3  mackerel. 
Herring 


a 


p 


« 
g 


$16 
13 

H 

4 

13 

6 

4 
3 


00 
00 
0.1 
00 

00 
00 
75 
35 


$13  00 
6  50 

4 
3 


75 
00 


|13  00 
6  50 
5  50 
3  40 


11  SO 


13  00 


13 
6 
5 
3 

10 
5 
5 
3 

15 

11 

9 

5 

11 

8 
7 
3 


.•50 
50 
75 
75 

00 
75 
35 

to 

00 
50 
00 
SO 

00 
50 
00 
40 


5  75 
3  75 


8  63 
5  50 


9  85 
8  00 
7  35 
3  25 


13  00 
7  00 

5  75 
3  75 

11  00 

7  00 

6  00 
3  75 

14  SO 
II  00 

9  00 
5  00 

0  35 

8  00 

7  35 
3  85 


6 

4 

16 
13 

7 
4 


35 
35 

00 
50 
00 
50 


935 
8  00 
6  35 
4  85 


00 
75 


8  00 
4  SO 

18  00 

14  00 

8  00 

3  75 

18  00 


8  00 
4  00 


00 
75 


10  00 


85 
00 


6 

4 
3 

13 

11 

9 

4 


75 

SO ; 
so 

50 
00 

to 

50 


800 
4  35 

9  00 

6  00 
4  00 
4  00 

10  68 

7  00 
4  75 
3  00 

11  00 


7  TS 
4  63 


4  00 

11  00 
7  00 

5  SO 
2  SO 


9  SO 


6 

4 


00 
85 


6  00 
4  00 


9  00 
7  00 
6  00 
4  85 


c 


$16  00 

13  00 

8  00 

4  00 

13  00 
6  33 


5 
3 


00 
28 


11  75 


18  75 
«  75 

5  75 
3  75 

10  50 

6  37 
5  66 
3  76 

14  75 

11  35 

8  87 
5  33 

9  83 
8  16 

7  16 
3  30 


9  85 
8  00 

6  85 
425 

16  00 

13  50 

7  50 
4  SO 

18  00 

14  00 

8  00 
3  83 

18  00 


7  98 
4  54 

9  50 

6  00 
4  13 
4  00 

10  81 

6  93 
4  93 

3  00 

11  75 
11  CO 

9  00 

4  50 

985 

7  00 
6  00 
4  16 


67  F 
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Statement  from  the  books  of  A.  H.  Croice — Continaed. 


Kind  of  fish. 

December. 

• 
0 

s 

February. 

1 

c 

1875-':6: 

No.  I  mackfrel. .......................................... 

$15  00 

12  00 

9  87 

4  00 

14  00 

115 « 

No. 2  mackerfl... 

liei 

No.  3  mjuskerel 

$8  00 
4  50 

13  00 

10  00 

800 

4  50 

833 

HerrlDc 

......... 

4^ 

1876-'77 : 

No.  1  iDaekerel 

u» 

No.  fi  mackerel ......................... ............... 

ISC* 

No.  3  raackert'l ....... ... ..........  ...... 

eoi 

HtrriOff      .    .    .    .    T......   ,■.        .        ....rt^...................r««.«.r 
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GENERAL  AYERAGES. 


Year. 


1860  to  1966 
lHf7  to  lf<73 
1874  to  1877 


HMkereL 

NcL 

NcS. 

No.  3. 

$13  12 
13  05 
12  37 

•8  74 

9  43 

10  00 

16  65 
6  55 
800 

EtaHBg. 


4» 


Q.  You  have  made  op  a  statement  also  from  tbe  books  of  Yonog  & 
jjj^|.^^ j^^  Yes. 

Q.  Covering  what  period  f— A.  From  1861  to  1877.  This  statement 
shows  the  prices  realized  in  Halifax  on  fish  consigned  to  United  States 
markets. 

Q.  Does  the  statement  show  the  dififerent  places  where  the  consign- 
ments were  sold  ! — A.  No.  They  were  sold  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  .you  know  that  to  be  a  fact! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  the  aggregate  results. — A.  From  1861  to  1866  average  price 
of  No.  1  mackerel,  $19.10  United  States  currency,  or  $13.81  gold.  From 
18G7  to  1873  average  price  of  No.  1  mackerel,  $21.71  United  States  cnr- 
reiicy,  or  $17.77  gold.  From  1874  to  1877  average  price  of  No.  1  mack- 
erel.  $15.44  United  States  currency,  or  $14.01  gold.  They  are  sold  dnty 
paid. 
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Statements  prepared  by  witDess  from  the  books  of  Messrs.  Young  & 
Hart,  handed  in,  filed,  and  are  as  follows : 

Statement  shatcing  prices  in  United  States  currency  and  net  prices  in  gold  realized  in  Halifax^ 
on  fish  consigned  from  Halifax  to  the  United  StaUs,  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  from  1861  to  1877. 

[Extracted  fhnn  account  of  sales  rendered  by  consignee?.  | 

No.  1  MACKEREL. 


Year. 

Carrency. 

• 

Value  of  cur- 
rency. 

i 

i 

119  50 
16  39 
U  31 
13  S3 

11  31 

si 

n 

0  •? 

1861 

$19  50 
Iff  02 
19  50 
31  00 
23  50 
15  50 

♦100 
98 
58 
63 
50 
73 

|1  47 

1862 

1  31 

1883 

1  06 

1864 

1  16 

1865 

1  06 

1866 

1  06 

Total 

114  6S 

4  43 

. , 

82  69 

7  18 

Average  .................................... 

19  10 

73 

13  81 

1  19 

• 

18C7 

17  00 
SO  00 
se  50 
S7  00 
S6  50 
15  00 

18  00 

71 
71 
76 
87 
90 
90 
87 

12  07 

14  80 
SI  66 
23  49 
S3  85 

13  50 

15  66 

3  10 

1868 

3  80 

1860 

3  58 

1870 

3  47 

1871 

3  47 

1878 

3  15 

1873 

3  85 

Total 

15S  00 

5  72 

124  43 

23  88 

Average 

21  71 

82 

17  77 

3  31 

1874 

18  00 

8  75 

17  50 

17  50 

89 
87 
90 
95 

16  oa 

7  61 

15  75 

16  66 

1  30 

1875 

88 

1P76 

1  28 

1877 

1  33 

Total 

61  75 

3  61 

56  04 

4  79 

• 
Average  .•...^•. ..................... ■•«.... 

15  44 

90 

14  01 

1  20 

No.  S  MACKEREL. 


1861 $16  50 

1862 !  8  75 

1863 9  50 

1864 13  50 

1865 15  50 

1866 i  14  00 

Total 77  75 

Average ,  12  96 

1867 1 16  00 

1868 17  75 

1869 25  50 

1870 22  00 

1871 16  00 

1872 10  50 

IdTJ 12  00 

Total 

« 

Average 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 1 

Total 

Average 11  53 


$1 


00 
98 
5-« 
63 
50 
73 


4  42 


73 


71 
71 
76 
87 
90 
!0 
87 


119  75 

17  11 

15  00 
7  62 

13  75 
9  75 

46  13 

5  72 


81 


89 
87 
90 
95 


3  61 


$16  50 
8  58 
5  51 
8  50 
7  75 
10  2i 


$1  32 
92 
77 
92 

1  00 


57  06 


5  81 


9  51 


97 


U  .36 
12  60 
19  3S 
19  14 
14  40 
9  45 
10  44 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 


06 
13 
4fi 
45 
22 
97 
IS 


96  77  ,        88  41 


13  84 


3  90 


13  35 
6  63 

18  37 
9  27 


1  16 
83 

1  U 
95 


41  62 


4  05 


90 


10  40 


1  01 


75  77 


13  66 


8  97 
U  00 
18  08 
80  02 
80  38 
10  35 
12  41 


101  21 

14  46 

14  72 
6  73 

14  47 

15  33 

51  25 

12  81 

$15  18 


7 
4 

7 


66 
74 

58 


6  87 
9  22 


51  25 


8  54 


8  30 

9  47 
15  9^ 
15  09 
11  18 

6  44 

7  32 


74  36 

10  OS 

12  19 
5  80 

11  86 
8  33 

37  57 

939 
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Staietnent  shoicing  prices  in  United  States  currencjfffc — CootiDoed. 

No.  3  MACKEREL. 


Year. 


1861 
]8(» 
1863 
1884 
1865 
1866 


Total . . . . 
Average. 


1?67 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1874 
1873 


Total.... 
Average. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


Total.... 
Average 


s?   ; 

a 
s 

98  50  ! 
6  S5 

**          1 

ir 

> 

11  00 

98  1 

• 

1 

s 

.*« 

e 

P4 

■ 
a 

$8  50 
6  13 

1093       r^y- 

6  75 

58 

3  90 

09              3  81 

9  50 

63 

598 

8»J             5  1? 

14  35 

50  ' 

7  13 

f  5  1         6  2: 

13  S5 

73 

967  , 

98             t& 

58  50 

4  43 

41  29 

504 

»3i 

9  75 



73 

6  88  ' 

84 

6M 

13  50 

71 

9  Tie 

2  97  !          £  fil 

12  00 

71 

8  53 

2  93 

'»  »t 

14  50 

76 

11  02 

3  05 

7  JC 

13  SO 

87 

10  88 

3  04 

7  -4 

IS  00 

90 

10  80 

3  (M  ;        :  :< 

6  75 

90 

6  07 

3  80 

3^ 

9  00 

87 

7  63 

2  69 

4^ 

80  25 

5  73 

64  70 

20  71 

43  9f 

tl  46 

83 

9  34 

2  96 

6« 

9  50 

89 

8  45 

93  .           7  SI 

6  75 

87 

5  K7 

79           5e» 

10  75 

90 

9  67 

98             ••» 

8  75 

95 

839 

93  '          740 

4 

35  7S 

3  61 

33  31 

3  61 

S?70 

8  94 

90 

8  08 

90 

7  1- 
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Q.  DariD^  the  period  bet^reen  1867  and  1873,  Ko.  1  mackerel,  daty 
paid,  realized  $17.77  in  ^old,*aud  from  1874  to  1877  tbey  realized 
(14.01  T— A.  Yes,  that  i»  the  averafj^e. 

Q.  These  figures  were  made  np  by  you  from  the  books  themselves  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  qaestion  was  asked  the  last  witness  as  to  whether  the  demand 
for  mackerel  in  Halifax  market  had  declined  of  late  years.  Has  the 
demand  declined  f — A.  I  think  for  the  past  two  years  the  demand  for 
mackerel  has  not  been  quite  so  good. 

Q.  Previous  to  the  last  two  years,  would  you  say  there  had  been  any 
decrease  in  the  demand  f  Take  1874;  was  there  good  demand  for  mack- 
erel that  year  t — A.  I  think  the  demand  was  equally  good  in  1874. 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  from  an  examination  of  the  statistics,  whether  the 
imiK>rtations  of  British-caught  mackerel  in  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased or  decreased  during  the  last  few  years  t — A.  I  have  not  exam- 
ined the  statistics. 

Q.  How  is  the  demand  this  year  T — A.  The  demand  is  far  greater  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years. 

Q.  Mackerel  are  bringing  high  prices  f — A.  Mackerel  are  bringing 
high  prices  at  present    Almost  every  sale  they  are  higher. 

Q.  What  are  the  present  prices t— A.  There  are  no  Ko.  1  in  the 
market,  for  it  is  too  early  for  them.    No.  2  large  are  selling  at  $10.50. 

Q.  That  is  a  larger  price  than  is  usually  paid  for  fish  of  that  descrip- 
tion f — A.  Not  larger.  It  is  larger  than  was  paid  last  year  and  the  year 
before. 

Q.  The  demand  is  good  T — A.  The  demand  is  good  at  present.  There 
are  orders  here  which  cannot  be  filled,  in  consequence  of  the  fish  not 
coming  forward.  At  every  sale  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  increase  in 
the  price  realized  at  former  sales  this  month. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  price  P.  E.  Island  number  ones  realize  f^^ 
A.  We  have  none  of  thetn  here. 

Q.  I  see  that  the  quotationn  in  to  day's  j>aper  are — P.  E.  Island  num- 
ber ones,  $17  to  $18;  large  twos,  $17  to  $18;  and  shore  twos,  $12  to 
$14  f — A.  Those  are  Boston  quotations. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Will  YOU  tell  me,  from  Noble  &  Son's  account,  the  average  price 
paid  in  Halifax,  say  from  1861  to  1866,  inclusive  ?— A.  It  is  $11.20  for 
number  ones. 

Q.  And  what  is  it  from  1867  to  1873 f~ A.  $12  for  number  ones. 

Q.  And  from  1874  to  1876?— A.  $10.50. 

Q.  With  Noble  &  Sons,  from  1861  to  1866,  number  one  mackerel  cost 
$11.20  here,  on  the  average? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Young  &  Hart,  during  the  same  period  of  time,  from  1861  to 
1866,  sold  them  in  the  United  States,  duties  paid,  at  an  average  of 
$13.81  ?— A.  No ;  but  for  $19.20. 

Q.  I  speak  of  gold;  they  sold  at  $13.81;  and  how  much,  then,  would 
be  the  difierence,  not  the  profit,  between  the  prices  in  question  ? — A.  It 
wonld  be  $2.60. 

Q.  Then  comes  freight,  insurance,  &c.  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  1867  to  1873,  a  duty  of  $2  in  gold  per  barrel  was  levied  ;  and 
I  think  that  Young  &  Hart,  during  that  period,  sold  these  fish  in  the 
United  States  at  an  average  price  of  $17.77  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  paid  their  own  duties? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  price  which  Robert  Noble  &  Sons  gave  during 
the  same  period  ?— A.  It  was  $12  from  1866  to  1873. 
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Q.  Prices  have  been  high  this  year! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  repports  which  have  come  in  from  the  fishi^ries 
have  been  sach  as  to  raise  the  prices  T — A.  The  catch  has  been  short, 
and  the  demand  has  been  large. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  mean,  when  you  quote  the  prices  obtaiDed 
by  Young,  Hart  &  Company,  that  these  were  net  receipts  received 
from  the  sale  of  their  fish,  or  did  they  pay  their  expenses  oat  of  tbemf— 
A.  They  had  to  pay  their  expenses,  certainly,  from  these  receipts. 

Q.  You  speak  of  $13.81  as  the  average  price  received  from  1860  to 
1866  J  were  these  the  net  or  gross  receipts  t — A.  They  are  gross  receipts. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Does  not  the  price  of  mackerel  vary  very  much  from  year  lo  year, 
according  to  the  prospective  and  the  actual  catch  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  speculative  commodity! — A.  It  is  regulated  in 
price  altogether  by  the  catch. 

Q.  And  if  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  prospects  betoken  a 
small  catch,  the  price  runs  up  very  high  ? — A.  We  never  can  judge  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  what  the  catch  is  going  to  be. 

Q.  Does  the  price  not  vary  very  much  between  July  and  September!— 
A.  Certainly,  because  by  September  we  can  ascertain  what  the  catch 
is  going  to  be. 

Q.  It  is  speculation  on  the  probable  catch  that  makes  this  great  vari- 
ation ! — A.  That  is  not  always  the  case. 

Q.  Does  it  not  account  for  a  large  part  of  it! — A.  Of  course  it  ac- 
counts for  some  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  a  strange  thing  to  have  mackerel  vary  $5  a  barrel  in  these 
two  months! — A.  I  never  knew  this  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  greatest  variation  you  have  known  during  those 
two  months  !  Here  is  a  statement  of  a  variation  of  Irom  $25  to  $18. — 
A.  No ;  those  figures  relate  to  sales. 

Q.  Between  July  and  September  of  the  same  year,  the  price  varied 
from  $25  to  $18,  making  a  difference  of  $5 ;  this  was  in  1865, 1  believe. 
What  caused  it! — A.  1  understood  you  to  question  me  with  reference 
to  the  prices  of  fish ;  that  is  a  statement  concerning  fish  sold  iu  the 
United  States. 

Q.  What  difference  would  this  make  ! — A.  That  is  a  statement  of  fish 
sold  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  The  difference  between  prices  in  Halifax  and  Boston  do  not  vary 
much,  except  as  to  the  cost  of  transportation,  do  they! — A.  Bat  that 
has  no  reference  to  the  trade  of  Halifax.  Those  are  prices  for  fish  sold 
in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Suppose  that  is  so,  then  there  would  be  as  much  variation  in 
prices  in  Halifax  as  iu  Boston  ! — A.  That  year  we  had  no  such  fish  in 
Halifax  during  the  months  you  name. 

Q.  They  were  all  sold  out! — A.  Yes;  all  shipped  from  here. 

Q.  How.  late  is  it  in  the  season  before  jou  get  rid  of  your  No.  1  mack- 
erel! — A.  This  is  generally  done  iu  the  winter  months.  They  are  then 
shipped. 

Q.  So  you  have  no  stock  here  in  July  ! — A.  Those  are  piices  at  wh'ch 
tbe  fish  were  sold  in  and  consignments  made  to  the  United  States. 
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^O.  81. 

James  Barry,  member  of  tbo  civil  service,  statistical  branchy  cns- 
toms  departmeut,  Ottawa,  was  called  on  bebalf  of  tbe  Government  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Yon  have  made  an  examination,  I  believe,  of  the  Canadian 
statistical  returns  respecting  lumber,  coal,  and  salt  ? — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  As  contained  in  the  trade  and  navigation  returns? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  Commission  in  reference  to  the  articles  of 
lumber,  coal,  and  salt,  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  what 
the  values  of  these  articles  were  during  the  years  extending  from  1867 
to  1870,  when  the  duties  on  them  were  imposed  ? — A.  This  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

No.  1. — Sfatement  showing  the  annual  duties  accrued  upon  coaly  salty  and  lumber^  upon  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  lc67, 
1868,  1869,  and  1870,  respeetivelg. 


Artiole*. 

18tf7. 

1888. 

1869. 

1870. 

Total,  1867 
to  1870. 

ADnnal  av- 
erage. 

Lnmber.. 

$1.«1.640 

421.017 

14,542 

11,  S89. 735 

385, 184 

9,970 

11,379,760 

321.481 

40,692 

|1, 674. 585 

210,225 

20,899 

15, 565, 7S0 

1,239,907 

94,103 

$1.391. 430 

Coal 

309,977 

Salt 

23,586 

ToUl 

1. 659. 190  1    1. 564. 889 

1.  749.  033 

1, 905, 709 

6,899,730 

1, 724, 933 

imports  ftom  United  States: 

Deduct  duties  collected  on 
Lnmber 

12,820 

23,493 

334 

Coal 

Salt 

36,647 

9,162 

1,715,771 

♦1,715,771X12= 190,589.252 

Less  two  years*  duty  on  lumber* 2,782,860 

Aggregate  remissions  for  twelve  years 17,806,302 

JAMES  BABRY. 

*T1iis  d«daetion  is  made  bManre  the  remiulon  of  duties  on  lnmber  offerrd  by  the  United  Statrs 
Commissioners  at  the  Joint  High  Commitsiou  was  not  to  come  into  force  until  tn  o  years  alter  the  trt  ai  y 
came  into  operation. 
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No.  2. — Statement  showing  the  value  of  timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinde  exported  to  awi  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  also  the  dutjfpaf^le  tkeren 
in  each  country,  respectively^  from  1667  to  1870,  indusive. 


Exported  to  United  States. 

Imported  ttmn  Ualted  StatM. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Dutypavable 

In  United 

States. 

Quantity. 

Doty 
Value.   'eoOectedia 
1    Canada. 

1867. 
Ootario  and  Qoebeo 

#fl»804.977 

fS7.489     Wnt. 

Do 

21.307  i      tins  61 

Nova  Sootia.  9  monthi 

74.541 
37,583 

1I.CT5  1 

ISew  BransWlok,  6  moaths 

5,894  ! 

Do 

1, 865  i            55  95 

Prince  Edward  Island 

598 

1,275    

1868. 

6, 656. 049 

$1,221,640  60 

99.568  '        3.176  *S 

Ontario  and  Quebec 

6,673,664 

109. 574     Free. 

Do....?. 

26l  170          3.9S5  47 

Nova  Scotia 

96,735 

4  388    

Do 

104                10  40 

New  Brnnswiok 

33^781 
394 

Prince  Edward  Island 

1.  IM  1 

1869. 

7. 102, 574 

1.289.735  10 

141.SS0          3.S3St<7 

Ontario 

4,033,090 

140.683  :  Free. 

Do 

16.984          2.547  77 

Qaebec 

2,179,785 

5,759    

Do 

9,257  '           338  35 

Xova  Scotia 

203,048 

13,031    

Do 

80               U  93 

l^ew  Brunswick 

420,166 
............ 

40.124    

Do 

333               4§85 

Prince  Edward  Island 

56 

3.377  ' 

1870. 

6, 835, 147 

1,379,760  00 

333.587          2.947  90 

Ontario 

4, 603. 725 

147.372  '  lYee. 

Do 

14.931          &239  46 

Qaebec 

2,930.811 

50.030  i 

Do 

1.  563  1           337  37 

Nova  Scotia  

207.894 
473,892 

16,333     Free. 

NowBmnswick 

36.515     Frea 

Do 

1. 238              185  70 

Prince  Edward  Island 

1,951 

1,338     Free^ 

8,308,273 

1. 674. 585  00 

269. 340  •        3L  663  S3 

Total  (4  jears) 

38. 903, 043 

5  565.  79n  00 

l^8SD00 

Annual  average 

1, 391,  430  00 

3,90509 

Vide  Statement  Xo.  1. 


JAMES  BiJtRY. 
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Statement  Ko.  3,  showing  the  quantittf  and  value  of  coal  exported  to  and  imported  from  the 
United  States  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  also,  the  duty  payable  thereon  in  each  country, 
respectively y  from  1867  to  1870,  inclusive. 


Exported  to  United  States. 


I  Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty. 


Imported  from  United  States. 


Quantity. 


1867. 

Ontario  and  Quebec 

Nova  Sootia  (9  months) 

New  Bmnswiok  (6  months) . 
Prince  Edward  Island 


Tons. 


Broken  period  In  Canada  (quan- 
tity taken  from  United  States  . 
returns) !    383,492 


1868. 

Ontario  and  Quebec. . . 

Nova  Sootia 

New  Brunswick 

Prince  Edward  Island 


198.980 
12,534 


8U,4M 


1869.  

Ontario 10 

Quebec .'  155 

Nova  ScoUa i  376,135 

New  Brunswick I  8,175 

Prince  Edward  Island •  40 


1870. 


384, 515 


Ontario , 

Do 

Quebec  

Do 

Nora  Scotia 

Do 

New  Brunswick 

Do 

Prince  Edward  Island 


6 
187 

269*448 
"*5*4d5 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


855,639 


400,652 
125,340 


00 

974 

578,190 

79,980 

82 


61 


1,257 


398,621 
' '54,777" 


214,986 


Total  (fonr  years). 
Annual  averaj;e 


Tons. 

182,669 

1,278 

2,943 

20 


434.017  25 


186, 910 


Value. 


DoUars. 

730,676 

10,080 

9,750 

156 


750.662 


525, 992  I      285, 184  20 


183,391 
2,242 


791,998 
11,728 


81 


399 


185, 714       804. 125 


Duty. 


DoUars. 


392  50 


292  50 


659, 316  i      321, 481  no 


144,071 

48,146 

5,061 

6,990 

170 


607.934 

187, 44.1 

21,847 

30,105 

769 


204.  375  I     848. 098 


454,716  '      210,225  00 


114,739 

31,725 

51,743 

13,676 

852 

348 

6,018 

654 

101 


219.856 


2,495,663  '  1,339,907  00 
'      309,977  00 


499,660 

156,479 

155,230 

5.%  131 

7,101 

1.673 

29,236 

2,650 

666 


905,826 


Free. 

15, 808  57 
Free. 

6,838  20 
Free. 

173  75 
Free. 

326  75 
Free. 


23.201  27 


23.  493  00 
5,873  00 


Tide  Statement  No.  1. 
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Statement  No,  4,  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  $alt  exported  to  and  imparted  from  ike 
United  States  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  also  the  duty  payable  thereon  in  each  eonntnf^ 
respectively f  from  1867  to  1870,  inclusive. 


Exported  to  United  States. 

Imported  from  United  Statea 

Province  8. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty  payable 
in     United 
Sutes. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Doty    col- 
lected ia 

1867. 

Ontario  and  Qnebeo buah. 

Nova  Scotia.  9  months  only.  .do. . 

Kew  Brnnawick,  6  months  only, 

packaisen 

679,065 
4,694 

311 

78 

$188,952 
1,271 

1,925 

6e 

• 

$17  fi 

Prince  Edward  Island pkgs 

1..... 

7, 347, 589 

125,537-          $14,54194 

i         

201.984 

17  » 

186a 

Ontario  and  Qaebec bash 

Nova  Scotia do. 

498,558 
13,192 

196,897 
1.665 

121 

New  Brunswick 

Prince  £d  ward  Island  ....  bash 

400 

4.  709, 948 

18, 048 

9, 970  83 

512,150 

I9t<.683 

lflfi9 

Ontario.... .....bnsh 

501.330 

2,:i00 

11,427 

147, 138 

1.M1 

1.160 

2,057 

506 

Quebec do.. 

jiiova  Scotia do. 

1 

New  Bmnswlck bbls 

... ::  ...::. 

1,159 
161 

Prince  Edward  Island pkgs 

...    i 



23, 186, 834 

70,245              48,692  00 

152.662 



1870. 
Ontario bnsh. . 

250,358 

3,155 

4,153 

732 

2.225 

2.109 

1,303 

351 

200 

66. 894 
1,127 
706 
453 
691 
374 

281 
112 

Ttm, 

Do 

157  75 

Quebec 

Fne. 

^K^....... .:::.:::::::::.::: 

36  79 

Nova  Scotia 

1 

F^ee. 

Do 

105  45 

New  Bmniwiok 

Frae. 

Do 

17  55 

Prince  Edward  Island 

1 

Free. 

*    •••     •     •     -,••••••••••••••• 

9,952,042 

34, 017              20. 899  00 

964, 586 

71,864 

317  45 

Total  (4  vears) 

147. 849 

94. 103  00 

334  00 

Annual  average 

...... ..... 

23,526  00 

84  01 

Vide  Statement  No.  1. 
BECAPITULATION. 


Average  annual  duties  upon  the  fol- 
lowing goods  exported  from  Canada 
to  United  Stotea : 

Lumber $1,991,430  00 

Coal 309.977  00 

Salt 23,526  00 


1, 724, 933  00 


Average  annnal  duties  impoeed  on  the 
following  goods  importea  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States: 

Lumber $3^295  00 

Coal 3,873  00 

Salt ($4  06 


9,162  00 


Vide  SUtement  No.  1. 


JAMES  BARRT. 
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Stattment  Ao.  5,  ahowing  the  quaniity  and  value  of  timber  and  lumber  importtd  into  the 
United  Slates  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  also  the  duty  payable  thereon,  annually, 
from  1867  to  1870,  incluHve. 

[Compilad  from  Uolted  States  retaroB.] 


Tirober  and  lumber. 


1667. 

Unmanufactured 

ShinjEle  bolts  aud  stave  bolts 

Boards,  plank,  and  scantling M.  ft 

Timber,  liewu M.ft. 

rough 

Latbs M 

8tavt8 M 


186d. 

I'^nmanufactured 

Sbinffle  boltM  and  stave  bolts 

Boartla,  planks,  scantling,  &c M.  ft 

Timber,  hewn M.ft 

rough 

Other  lumber M.ft 

Laths M 

Staves M 


Unmau  1 1  facture<1 
Manufactures  of. 


1660. 


Unmanufactured 
Manufactures  of. 


1670. 


Imported  into  the  United  States  from  Dominion  of  Canada. 


Quantity. 


413,375 
2.6SJ 


161,203 

64, 2;M) 

6,281 


$%  559 

65,001 

3,  639, 960 

175,  793 

413,401 

1, 539, 364 

76,631 

126, 10-2 


6, 258. 674 


$767, 992  00 
35, 156  60 
82. 680  20 
307, 672  60 
15, 326  80 
12,  610  20 


1, 221.  640  60 


355,494 
2,926 


300,214 

100,  72.1 

1, 181, 409 


2,077 
119,395 

2,  620.  642 
109,254 
515, 76:i 

3, 032,  177 
112,200 
116,679 


6, 626, 567 


38,197 
7,093,885 


7, 132, 062 


524. 166  40 

21, 650  80 

103, 152  60 

606,  435  40 

22, 440  00 

11,667  90 


1,289,735  10 


I,  379, 760  00 


1, 379, 760  00 


27,874  !. 

8, 610, 723     1, 674, 585  00 


8, 638, 597 


1.674,565  00 


Rate  of  duty. 


Free. 

Do. 
20  per  cent. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
10  per  cent. 


Free. 

Do. 
20  pAr  cent. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
10  per  cent. 


Free. 

Average  19  45  per  cent . 
No  detail  <  given. 


Free. 

Average  19.45 per  cent. 
Ko  details  given. 


JAMES  BARRY. 


Statement  Xo.  6,  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  coal  imported  into  the  United  States  from 

the  Dominion  of  Canada;  aUo  the  duty  payable  thereon,  annually ^  from  ltiGi7  to  1870, 

inclusire, 

[Compiled  from  United  States  returns.] 


Coal. 


Rituminoa.1 

1867. 

Other 

Bitumlnoos 

leea 

Other... 

Bituminoas 

1869. 

Bituminoiia 

1870. 

Imported  into  United  States  from  Dominion 
of  Canada. 


Quantity. 


338,377 
115 


336,492 


328,132 

48 


828,180 


257,185 


Value. 


1855,007 
632 


655,639 


53,251 


653,530 


630,571 


168,180       364,887 


Duty. 


1439, 971  35 
46  00 


48.%  017  85 


285, 165  00 
19  80 


285, 164  20 


321,461  00 


810, 885  00 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Per  ton. 

It  25 

40 


1  25 
40 


1  3 


1  25 


JAMES  BARRY. 
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Statement  Xo.  7,  ihoicing  the  qiianiity  and  value  of  salt  imported  into  the   United  Stai^  froth 
the  Dominion  of  Canada;  also  the  daty  payable  thereonyfrom  1867  to  ld70,  incltuict. 


fCompiled  from  United  Stat«s  retnms.] 

Salt. 

Imported  into  United  States  from  Dominion  of  CanjidA. 

1 
Qaantity.    i 

Valae. 

•17, 374 
8, 161) 

Doty. 

JtAte  of  doty. 

1867. 
In  biilk.  nooDfls 

5, 153, 775 
3.193,814 

•9,876  79 
5,365  15 

18  cents  per  100  poamU. 
34  cents  per  100  poands. 

In  bags,  pounds 

Total 

7, 347. 589 

25,537 

14, 541  94 

1868. 
In  bulk.  Donnds.............. 

2.281,736 
3,488,223 

6.592 
11,456 

3,999  10 
5,971  73 

16  cents  per  100  ponads. 
84  cents  per  100  poands. 

In  baflTS.  uoands. . ............ 

Total 

4,709,948 

18,048 

9,970  83 

1869. 
Poands ...................... 

83,186,834 

70.845 

48,098  00 

Average  81  cents  per  100  ponnda. 

1870. 
Pounds  .....t... 

9. 952. 048 

34,017 

90,899  00 

ATcrage  21  cents  per  100  poaads. 

JAMES  BAKBT. 

Q.  These  are  the  figures  for  the  four  years  when  such  duties  were  lev- 
ied ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  the  abrogation  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  and  before  the 
Washington  Treaty  came  into  force  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  aggregate  f~ A.  The  aggregate  value  is  $28,902,043, 
and  the  aggregate  duty,  $5,565,720. 

Q.  What  are  the  aggregates  for  coal  and  salt  during  the  same  periods! 
— A.  The  aggregate  value  of  coal  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  during  the  four  years  mentioned,  is  $2,495,663,  and  the  duty  col- 
lected thereon,  per  United  States  returns,  if  entered  for  consumption, 
$1,239,907.  The  aggregate  value  of  salt  exported  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  for  these  four  years,  per  United  States  returns,  is  $147,847, 
and  the  duty  collected  thereon,  if  entered  for  consumption,  $94,103. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  annual  aggregate  duty  on  these  three  articles! 
—A.  It  is  $1,724,933. 

Q.  Have  you  made  up  a  similar  statement  respecting  the  exports  of 
the  same  articles  from  the  United  States  into  Canada! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bead  off  the  aggregates  for  each  year. — A.  They  are  contained  in 
the  same  tables,  and  the  duties  average  $9,162  per  annum. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference! — A.  The  difference  between  that 
and  the  amount  1  stated  is  $1,715,771. 

Q.  Multiply  that  by  twelve  years,  and  what  does  it  make! — A. 
$20,589,252. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  the  annual  duties  paid  on  lumber,  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Canada,  amounted  to! — A.  $1,391,430. 

Q.  And  doubling  that,  how  much  will  it  make! — A.  $2,782,860. 

Q.  Taking  this  from  the  aggregate  twelve  years'  duties,  payable  on 
these  three  articles,  $20,589,252,  what  is  the  net  result!— A.  $17,806,392. 

Q.  From  what  statistical  returns  did  you  compile  these  statements!^ 
A.  I  took  them  both  from  Canadian  and  United  States  trade  and  nav- 
igation returns. 

Q.  And  you  have  both  of  these  here  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  carefully  complied  this  statement! — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dayies.  These  returns  are  too  voluminous  to  be  read,  but  we 
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wish  it  to  be  understood  that  ^e  have  tlieui  bere  ready,  aud  ne  desiro 
tliem  to  come  in  as  evideuce  before  the  Com  mission. 

Q.  I  understand  that  yon  are  prepared  with  a  full  statement  showing 
the  quantity  of  fish  exported  from  the  Dominion  into  the  United  States, 
and  also  from  the  United  States  into  the  Dominion,  for  a  nnmher  of 
years? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  These  tables  show  the  imports  and  exports  of  fish  from  the  vari- 
ous provinces,  and  they  are  compiled  from  Canadian  as  well  as  from 
United  States  returns T — A.  Yes;  some  relate  to  the  period  extending 
from  1350  to  1876 ;  some  to  the  period  extending  from  ISH  to  1876,  and 
some  to  the  period  between  1851  and  1876. 

Q.  They  cover  all  the  ground  aud  give  all  the  information  which  is 
b>  be  gained  from  the  returns  of  both  conntries  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  summary  of  them  made  upt — A.  Yes;  it  is  as 
follows : 

SNautarir  italtmeiit  .Vo.  8,  ihoicing  llie  value  of  fith  and  prodiul*  of  figk  inporttd  frowt 
UniUd  Slala  arid  exporltd  to  United  SlateM  and  all  oilier  eountria  Af  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada (exel*rire  of  Brilith  Columbia  and  Manitoba),  during  each  year,  from  Itj&l  to  ISTe, 
inelutiee. 


II,S«.S9I 

a.  910. 8e« 
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Q.  Can  yoa  give  roe  the  totals  for  the  years  from  1867  down  for  the 
two  countries  ! — A,  Yes ;  here  it  is : 

statement  No,  9,  showing  the  valtie  offish  and  products  of  fish  exported  from  the  DamimtH 
of  Canada  [^exclusive  of  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba)  and  the  ProHnce  of  Newfottwd- 
land  to  the  United  States^  per  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  returns;  also  the  ralue^f 
similar  commodities  import^  into  the  United  States  from  British  North  America,  per 
United  States  returns,  during  ten  years,  from  1867  to  1876,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
187-i 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Exported  to  United  Srates,  per  Canadiaii  re- 

turD8. 


ImporteA,  per 
United  SUtei 
retnma. 


I 
From  Domio-  ,  From  ProTioce 


inn  of  Can- 
ada. 


of  Newfound- 
land. 


Total. 


FmiB  Briti-4: 
Xo  th  Aa>T- 
ica- 


f  1, 108, 
1,103. 
1.208. 
1.1», 
1.087, 
93:), 
1.393, 

1,«12. 
l.lKn, 
1.455, 


779  ' 

859  I 

805  I 

665 

341 

041 

389 

'205 

7l« 

699 


IS46. 948 
4^,887 
6«i.557 
309.933 
349, 475 
836,  Sil 
242,967 
S8A250 
2At»39 
155.447 


IS,  670, 515 


3, 10-2, 354 


$1,  355. 727 
I,S30,74tf 
1,835,382 
1. 439.  598 
1,  436,  816 
1. 169. 272 
1, 636. 35<} 
1,894.545 
1,  863. 351 
1,611,076 


tl.7aT« 

9to.  ir 

1.5Ki.2*» 
1.  i^  >'S 
1, 3KJ  !•••• 
1.  400.  ]ti\ 
1.690.131 

2.1H1''4 
2.34-,«4I 

i,8a,:9T 


15.772,889 


Exccsjt  of  American  imports  (as  above)  over  Canadian  exports 


16,467.S«S 
I5,TH.-W 

694,  C33 


JAMBS  BARKT. 

Q.  What  ppriod  of  years  does  that  cover! — A.  It  covers  tlie  years 
from  1867  to  J  S7G. 

Q.  What  are  the  total  imports  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  !-- 
A.  Per  Canadian  returns  they  amount  to  (12,670,515  for  the  DomiQion 
of  Canada,  and  to  $3,102,351  for  the  Province  of  Newfoaudland,  giving 
a  total  of  $15,772,869. 

Q.  Now,  how  are  they  given  in  the  United  States  returns  f — A.  I  find 
in  them  that  the  imports  from  British  North  America  amoanted  to 
$10,467,502. 

Q.  A  slight  discrepancy  is  shown ;  and  the  United  States  returns 
show  a  greater  value  as  to  our  exports  to  them  than  do  our  own  re- 
turns?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  ? — A.  It  is  $694,633  for  these  ten  years. 

Q.  A  gentleman  stated  here  in  evidence  that  the  returns  of  exports 
from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  the  States  were  incorrect;  these  returns 
were  made  up  by  you  from  United  States  statistics,  showing  that  their 
imports  from  us  during  the  period  in  question  amounted  to  $16,467,502! 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  difference  between  the  American  and  Canadian  returns  in 
this  respect  being  $694,033,  by  which  amount  the  former  exceed  the  lat- 
ter! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  makes  a  difference  of  about  $70,000  a  year  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me  whether  during  the  past  ten 
years  the  quantity  of  mackerel  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  as  appears  by  the  statistical  returns,  has  sensibly 
decreased  or  remained  stationary  ! — A.  I  have  looked  into  the  United 
States  returns  for  this  information,  and  they  give  the  results  for  seven 
years,  but  during  three  of  these  ten  years,  it  seems  that  they  have 
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omitted  to  record  the  qaantity  separately,  lumping  it  together  with 
other  fish. 

Q.  You  cannot  give  the  quantity  ft*om  the  American  returns  for  three 
years,  because  these  returns  are  imperfect  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  can  do  so  for  the  seven  years! — A.  Yes ;  they  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Stateinent  (No,  10)  shotcing  the  quantity  of  mackerel  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  British  North  America  during  each  year  from  1867 
to  187C,  respectively. 

[('oropUed  from  Comniorco  and  Navigation  Returns  of  United  States.] 

Barrels. 

1%T 77,503 

lr*<H 41,655 

lHt)i)  (not  jfiven  in  United  States  returns) 

l'?70(not  given  in  United  States  returns) 

IrCl  (not  given  in  United  States  returns) 

1S7-2 77,731 

l«-73 89,698 

1H74 89,693 

l-7r> 77,479 

l.*^7() 76,538 

JAMES  BARRY. 

Q.  For  the  years  1867, 1872, 1875,  and  1876  the  quantity  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  77,000  barrels  a  year! — A.  Ye». 

Q.  And  for  1873  and  1874,  89,000  barrels  a  year  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  area  member  of  the  civil  service  of  Canada? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  department  are  you  ? — A.  In  the  customs  department. 

(J.  And  you  are  an  expert  at  figures  ! — A.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  sta- 
tistical branch. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  business  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Y^our  time  is  altogether  devoted  to  making  up  statistics  and  deal- 
ing with  themf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  these  trade  and  navigation  returns  heref — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  now  ready  for  inspection  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  ready  to  show  them  to  the  United  States  counsel,  if 
it  he  so  desired  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  statement  is  taken  from  the  United  States  returns  T — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  returns  with  the  object  of  gathering  and 
(*onipiling  from  them  what  have  been  the  exports  of  cured  and  fresh  fish 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  during  any  number  of 
years  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  made  up  a  table  respecting  this  matter.  It  is 
as  follows: 

68F 
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Q.  That  statement  is  compiled  from  United  States  trade  and  naviga- 
tion returns  ! — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  The  last  table  you  have  put  in  shows  the  United  States  exports  of 
fish  of  all  kinds,  cured  and  fresh,  to  foreign  countries  during  a  series  of 
years  ! — A.  Yes,  with  the  exceptions  stated  therein. 

Q,  What  do  you  mean  by  re-exports  ! — A.  This  term  relates  to  fish 
Imported  into  the  United  States  and  exported  thence. 

Q.  Where  are  these  fish  exported  to  f — A.  To  foreign  countries. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  countries ! — A.  Yes ;  the  returns  show  that. 

Q.  Have  you  meutioued  this  in  the  statement  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  put  anything  in  it  to  show  how  much  fish  has  been  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  into  the  Dominion  f — A.  Yes ;  I  have  a 
statement  to  that  effect.    (See  Statement  8.) 

Q.  Have  you  charge  of  that  part  of  the  customs  statistics  which  will 
give  us  the  reports  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  Port  Mulgrave ! — A. 
There  is  no  such  port. 

Q.  But  there  used  to  be  such  a  port  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  it  cease  to  exist ! — A.  Three  or  four  years  since,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  since  1874  f — A.  It  was  before  1874. 

Q.  We  have  had  put  in  here  some  returns  or  reports  of  the  collector 
of  customs  at  Port  Mulgrave,  for  the  years  1873  and  1874,  showing  the 
number  of  vessels  that  passed  through  the  Strait  of  Oanso;  do  you  know 
anything  about  this  matter  ? — A.  No ;  Mulgrave  is  a  subport.  The  col- 
lector there  makes  his  reports  to  the  collector  at  Guysborough,  through 
whom  we  receive  them. 

Q.  You  get  the  same  returns  as  formerly,  though  in  a  different  way  f — 
A.  Yes;  but  they  include  other  information  besides  that  respecting  Port 
Mulgrave. 

Tuesday,  September  18, 1877. 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  case  for  the  Grown  is  closed  with  two  exceptions: 
One  of  our  pieces  of  testimony  will  relate  to  the  expenses  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  light-houses,  buoys,  and  beacons,  t&c,  which  are 
used  by  the  Americans ;  at  least,  they  get  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  these  fisheries,  and  we  contend  that  they 
should  pay  for  it.  The  witness  we  purpose  calling  in  this  relation  is 
not  here  at  present,  but  he  will  be  here,  I  expect,  in  a  few  days,  and  if 
no  objection  is  raised  to  it  on  the  other  side,  we  propose  then  to  call 
him.  The  same  course  is  intended  to  be  pursued  by  us  with  regard  to 
one  of  our  witnesses  from  Grand  Manan,  whose  family  is  now  very  ill, 
thus  preventing  his  presence. 

Mr.  Foster.  When  these  witnesses  arrive  you  can  introduce  them. 

Mr.  Thomson.  With  those  exceptions,  the  case  for  the  Grown  is 
closed ;  and  I  suppose  that  any  other  witness  whom  we  may  desire  to 
call  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  Foster.  We  will  grant  anything  for  which  there  is  reasonable 
excuse. 

No.  82. 

Friday,  September  28, 1877. 

William  B.  Smith,  residing  at  Gape  Sable  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
master  mariner  and  fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Her  Britannic  Miyesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  How  many  years  have  you  resided  at  Gape  Sable  Island  f— 
Answer.  I  was  born  there,  and  it  always  was  my  home. 
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Q.  How  old  are  you  t — A.  Fifty -four  years. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  are  caught  iu  your  neighborhood  f — ^A.  Mack- 
erel, herriug,  codfish,  haddock,  aud  pollock. 

Q.  With  regard  to  mackerel,  are  they  fished  much  from  the  shore  by 
your  people! — A.  Altogether  from  the  shore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  ? — A.  From  90  fathoms  or  180  yards  from 
the  shore  to  one  mile,  perhaps ;  no  further  than  one  mile. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  quantity  is  exported  from  there 
every  year.  You  live  at  Barrington  ? — A.  In  the  township  of  Barring- 
ton! 

Q.  What  quantity  of  mackerel  is  exported  from  the  town  of  Barring- 
ton  ! — A.  About  8,000  barrels  last  year. 

Q.  How  many  boats  ars  employed  ! — A.  About  200,  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect. 

Q.  You  catch  them  in  traps  besides  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  fish  with  boats  or  traps  ! — A.  With  traps. 

Q.  How  far  are  your  traps  from  the  shore  ! — A.  90  fathoms  or  ISO 
yards. 

Q.  Your  fishing  this  year  is  pretty  good  ! — A.  Middling. 

Q.  What  quantity  have  you  caught ! — A.  900  barrels. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  mackerel- fishing  in  vessels! — A.  Yes ;  I  have 
been  six  seasons,  summer  seasons. 

Q.  Were  you  in  American  or  British  vessels  ! — A.  The  first  season  I 
was  in  an  American  vessel,  the  other  five  I  was  in  British  vessels. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  year  !— A.  1845. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish! — A.  From  olf  Delaware  River  down  to  l^Iount 
Desert. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  iu  an  American  vessel  in  the  gulf !— A.  No. 

Q.  In  British  vessels! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  years !— A.  In  1851,  1852,  1853,  and  1854. 

Q.  Olf  what  shores  did  you  catch  your  fish! — A.  Mostly  off  the  north- 
west coast  of  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  Did  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  or  any  of  the  fleet,  fish  with  yon  in  the 
same  waters! — A.  Altogether,  British  and  American. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  iu  the  fleet ! — A.  About  250  sail,  British 
and  American  vessels  altogether.  We  fished  at  the  northeast  side  of 
Prince  Edward  island  also. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  did  you  fish  off  those  coasts  ! — 
A.  W^e  fished  from  half  a  mile  to  eight  or  nine  miles  out,  x>erhaps. 

Q.  And  what  proportion  of  the  catch  made  by  you  was  taken  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore! — A.  Mostly  all  of  ours  was  taken  within  one 
mile  from  the  shore. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  catching  your  fish  from  one  mile  to  eight  miles 
off,  do  you  mean  your  vessel  or  the  fleet  generally  ! — A.  The  fleet  gen- 
erally.   W^e  all  fished  together. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  the  four  vessels  you  were  in  ! — A.  Pearl,  Dele- 
gate, Isabella  Maria,  Olad  Tidings. 

Q.  When  were  you  last  in  Glad  Tidings  ! — A.  1873. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  ! — A.  In  Korth  Bay. 

Q.  That  is  marked  Aspee  Bay  ! — A.  Yes;  and  off  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  fish  off  shore  there! — A.  As  dose  inshore  as  we 
could  get. 

Q.  Was  the  Glad  Tidings  a  British  or  American  vessel  f — A.  British. 

Q.  Was  she  a  hand-liner  or  a  purse-seiner! — A.  We  used  both,  but 
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we  (lid  not  catch  any  mackerel  with  the  seine,  because  they  were  too 
close  inshore. 

Q.  Did  yoQ  take  all  yonr  catch  inshore  f — A.  All  close  in. 

Q.  Within  what  distance !— A.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  princi- 
pally.   We  anchored  the  vessel  as  near  the  shore  as  we  could. 

Q.  Have  you  found  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  habits  of  mack- 
erel with  regard  to  the  distance  they  are  caught  from  the  shore  within 
the  past  twenty  years  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  respect ! — A.  They  are  more  inshore. 

Q.  When  you  were  there,  in  1873,  in  the  Glad  Tidings,  were  other 
vessels  there  besides  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Many  T— A.  Quite  a  fleet.    50,  60,  or  70  sail. 

Q.  American  vessels! — A.  Americans  almost  altogether,  very  few 
British  vessels. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore? — A. 
They  caught  them  where  we  caught  ours.    We  ail  fished  together. 

Q.  In  1873,  am  I  correct  in  stating  you  did  not  go  off  shore  beyond 
three  miles  ! — A.  We  tried,  but  we  did  not  catch  any  mackerel. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  were  any  mackerel  caught  out- 
side in  1873  f — A.  We  did  not  know  of  any ;  not  by  the  fleet  we  were 
fishing  with. 

Q.  With  regard  to  halibut  fishing,  is  there  any  halibut  fishing  carried 
on  near  Gape  Sable  Island  t — A.  Not  by  British  people.  The  Americans 
fish  there. 

Q.  Every  year? — A.  E^ery  year  regularly. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  fleet  which  comes  there  to  fish  for  hal- 
ibut?— ^A.  I  have  seen  as  high  as  9  sail  at  one  time.  I  should  suppose 
there  was  from  40  to  60  sail. 

Q.  Are  the  vessels  cod-fishers  at  other  times  of  the  year  ? — A.  I  think 
they  are.  During  the  latter  part  of  May  and  June  they  fish  for  halibut, 
then  they  fish  for  cod  until  October,  and  then  for  halibut. 

Q.  In  the  spring  and  fall  they  fish  for  halibut,  and  in  the  summer  for 
cod! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  t — A.  On  Cape  Sable  Island 

Q.  Gan  yon  see  the  fleet  fishing  for  halibut  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  right  within  sight  from  your  door  f — A.  Yes ;  I  can  count 
the  men  on  deck  with  an  ordinary  glass.  I  counted  at  one  time  9  sail  at 
anchor  fishing  there. 

Q.  Do  they  take  the  halibut  they  catch  to  market  salted  or  fresh  ? — 
A.  They  take  them  fresh.  Some  put  them  in  water,  others  in  ice. 
They  do  not  salt  any,  I  think. 

Q.  How  long  do  vessels  or  the  fleet  remain  there  ! — A.  About  two 
weeks  are  called  a  trip.    After  that  they  go  home. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  are  those  halibut  caught ! — A.  From  one 
mile  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles  perhaps,  off. 

Q.  They  are  caught  inshore! — A.  Near  my  place  they  fish  within 
one  mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore,  in  18  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  Is  there  a  bay  called  Lobster  Bay  there  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  having  seen  them,  is  that  where  you  saw 
them  T — A.  A  little  to  the  southward  of  that — off  where  I  live. 

Q.  They  also  fish  in  that  bay  t — A.  I  have  passed  there  in  vessels  and 
seen  them  fishing  in  that  bay. 

Q.  Do  the  people  in  your  vicinity  hire  on  board  of  American  vessels 
and  fish  in  them  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  would  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  them? — A. 
Yes. 
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Q.  You  have  heard  that  from  them  f — ^A.  Yes.  They  often  go  as  inaa- 
ters  of  vessels. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  from  neighbors  of  yours  t — A.,  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  fish,  with  hand-lines  or  trawls  f — A.  With  trawls  for 
halibut  altogether. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  bait  t — ^A.  In  the  harbors  there,  from  oar  peo- 
ple. 

Q.  What  would  you  place  the  fleet  at  that  frequents  that  vicinity?— 
A.  For  halibut  fishing,  I  think  from  40  to  60  sail  would  be  a  fair  aver- 
age. 

Q.  They  come  and  go;  you  say  you  have  seen  nine  at  one  time.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  a  different  fleet  comes  along  ? — A.  I  think  so,  be- 
cause there  are  some  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  Are  you  perfectly  positive  about  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  speak  from  the  evidence  of  your  own  eyest — A.  I  speak  from 
my  own  knowledge,  not  from  hearsay  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Those  vessels  you  have  observed  with  a  glass  from  your  house,  so 
that  you  could  count  the  men  on  deck,  did  you  know  them  to  be  Amer- 
icans always,  all  of  them! — A.  I  know  some  of  them  to  be  Americans 
by  the  fact  that  I  have  been  on  board  of  them  and  supplied  them  with 
bait. 

Q.  When  you  go  on  board  to  supply  them  with  bait  you  can  tell  their 
national  character  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  when  you  are  looking  at  them  through  a  glass,  can  yon  tell 
their  national  character  ? — A.  I  can  form  a  pretty  g(K>d  opinion.  They 
fly  the  American  flag. 

Q.  While  they  are  fishing? — ^A.  Frequently.  When  they  come  in  for 
bait,  they  always  fly  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  signal  that  they  want  bait  ? — ^A.  Not  exactly ;  they  don't 
signal  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  an  American  vessel  floats  its  colors  while 
it  is  lying-to  fishing? — A.  They  do  very  often. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  need  in  showing  their  colors,  no  doubt  they  will  do 
it  ? — A.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  it  when  we  get  a  good  catch 
offish. 

Q.  You  run  up  the  national  flag  when  you  have  a  good  catch  ? — A. 
We  run  up  some  flag. 
AQ.  Do  you  run  up  the  national  flag  ? — A.  The  one  we  generally  use. 

Q.  When  you  have  not  the  national  flag,  what  do  you  substitate  ?— 
A.  We  substitute  the  next  best. 

Q.  And  if  you  don't  have  a  good  catch  ? — A.  We  don't  use  any  flag. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  with  those  vessels  off  there  of  which  yoa  have 
spoken! — A.  They  mostly  always  hoist  their  flag  when  they  come  into 
port. 

Q.  If  an  American  vessel  is  lying  off  fishing,  does  she  fly  the  na- 
tional colors  ! — A.  Sometimes  they  do ;  not  always. 

Q.  Not  by  any  means  always  ? — A.  Not  always. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  when  coming  into  port,  or  when  they  have  had  extraor- 
dinary luck,  but  is  it  anything  like  the  custom  to  fly  the  national  flag 
when  the  fleet  is  Ijing-to  fishing  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  national  character  of  those  vessels,  except 
when  you  have  been  on  board  and  except  when  they  have  come  into  port 
and  you  have  watched  them  out? — A.  I  see  them  in  the  harbor  with 
their  flags  up. 
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Q.  Bat  if  tbey  do  not  come  into  harbor,  how  do  yoa  know  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  vessels  f — A.  I  coald  only  tell  from  appearances. 

Q.  Are  there  no  British  vessels  fishing  for  halibut  off  your  coast?— 
A.  I  don't  know  of  any  British  vessels  fittiDg  oat  to  fish  for  halibut. 

Q.  From  where  t — A.  From  anywhere. 

Q.  Inshore  or  out  ? — A.  Not  to  fish  for  halibut. 

Q.  Don't  they  fish  for  qalibut  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of, 

Q.  You  never  knew  of  a  British  vessel  fitting  out  to  fish  for  halibut  f — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  never  knew  a  British  vessel 
to  go  out  to  fish  for  halibut? — A.  I  never  knew  of  one. 

Q.  There  are  not  many  British  Canadian  or  provincial  vessels  which 
now  go  out  to  fish  at  all  ? — A.  Yes ;  there  is  a  large  fleet. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  Nova  Scotia  vessels,  decked  fore  and 
aft — not  boats — which  were  fishing  for  mackerel  when  you  began  to  know 
about  them  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  j  but  the  number  was  very  small. 

Q.  And  then  they  increased  m  number? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  but  that  they  are  increasing 
yet. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  number  of  vessels  which  has  been 
fishing  for  mackerel  anywhere  in  Dominion  waters  has  very  much 
decreased,  and  that  the  fishermen  have  taken  to  boat-fishjng  instead  ? — 
A.  I  could  not  say ;  the  easteru  people  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Gape  Breton  have  taken  to  boats. 

Q.  They  have  very  largely  left  off  vessel-fishing  and  taken  to  boats  ? — 
A.  I  think  that  they  have  left  off  going  in  American  vessels,  and  have 
gone  fishing  in  their  own  boats. 

Q.  They  have  left  off  building  and  buying  vessels,  and  sending  the 
larger  class  of  vessels  fishing  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  In  what  depth  of  water  did  these  vessels  you  speak  of,  and  which 
you  watc^hed  more  or  less,  fish  ? — A.  In  this  one  particular  place,  near 
where  I  live,  they  fish  in  about  eighteen  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  For  halibut  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  thn  shore? — A.  Not  over  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
an  island  called  Oreen  Island ;  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  it. 

Q.  In  what  direction  ? — A.  About  southwest  by  west,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that,  as  a  general  thing,  a  depth  of  eighteen  fathoms 
of  water  is  to  be  found  within  one  mile  or  one  and  a  half  miles  of  your 
shore  ? — A.  There  is  a  place  with  a  depth  of  eighteen  fathoms  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  shore,  but  the  soundings  are  generally  broken. 
The  water  is  deep  and  shoal,  the  bottom  being  ridgy,  and  this  is  the  deep 
siK>t  where  they  catch  halibut,  which  like  deep  water ;  this  is  near  and 
southwest  by  west  of  Green  Island.  Perhaps  you  may  not  have  the 
soundings,  but  that  is  the  depth  of  the  water. 

Q.  Having  examined  the  soundings  marked  on  the  chart,  do  you  dis- 
pute the  correctness  of  the  chart  ? — A.  I  do  if  eighteen  fathoms  is  not 
marked  there.  I  can  find  that  depth  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of 
Oreen  Island,  and  I  can  find  fourteen  fathoms  inside  of  this  island. 

Q.  What  figure  is  this  which  I  now  show  you  ? — ^A.  20 }  but  that  is 
wrong.    There  is  no  twenty  fathoms  there. 

Q.  Look  at  the  chart  and  see  if  you  can  find  one  place  within  three 
miles  of  the  coast  where  is  to  be  found  the  depth  you  mentioned ;  you 
give  it  up  ? — A.  No ;  I  will  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  cannot  find  eighteen  fathoms,  unless  it  be 
inahole,  within  three  miles  of  your  island? — A.  No;  I  can  find  eighteen 
fathoms  in  plenty  of  places  within  that  distance. 
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Q.  How  do  yon  aecoant  for  this  not  being  mentioned  on  the  chart!-- 
A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  I  am  sore. 

Q.  There  are  small  holes  with  sach  depth  in  that  neighborhood ! — A. 
No ;  bat  qaite  large  places,  where  you  can  set  a  good  long  trawl. 

Q.  Bat  there  are  none  of  eighteen  fathoms ;  the  di8tance  pat  down  on 
the  chart  within  the  three-mile  limit  there  all  vary  from  &ve  to  fifteeo 
fathoms  f — A.  They  are  not  correct ;  I  wonld  not  trnst  to  these  soand- 
ings.    I  wonld  go  by  my  own  soandings  and  not  ase  the  chart. 

Q.  You  mean  that  vessels  go  to  particular  spots  where  there  is  a  depth 
of  eighteen  fathoms ;  you  admit  the  general  correctness  of  these  soand- 
ings ! — A.  On  some  lines  they  are  correct,  and  on  some  they  are  not  to 
be  depended  on.  Fishermen  do  not  ran  by  the  chart  when  near  the 
shore.  In  some  places  there  is  a  depth  of  twenty -five  fathoms ;  I  have 
sounded  them  at  different  times. 

Q.  Do  the  vessels  which  you  call  A  merican  lie  at  one  place  or  move 
about  ? — ^A.  They  shift  about. 

Q.  You  think  that  they  drift  from  one  deep  spot  to  another? — A. 
They  do  generally  look  for  deep  water,  and  where  they  fish  they  come 
to  anchor,  whea  taking  halibut. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  ns  the  name  of  any  of  these  vessels  that  yon  say 
have  fished  within  that  distauce  of  the  shore  in  eighteen  fathoms  of 
water  f — A.  I  can  give  the  name  of  one,  the  ISarah  E.  Pile,  Gaptaiu 
Swett,  of  Gloucester.    I  supplied  him  this  summer  with  2,800  mackerel. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  Is  he  a  halibut  fisher? — A.  I  thiuk  he  fishes  for  halibut. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  What  year  was  that  ? — A.  This  present  year.  Swett  is  a  neighbor 
of  mine. 

Q.  This  vessel  then  is  under  the  commaud  of  a  I^ova  Scotia  master  ? 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  a  British  subject  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  he  come  to  be  in  commaud  of  an  American  vessel  f — A. 
One-half  of  the  Cape  Ann  fleet  is  commanded  by  men  who  come  from 
my  neighborhood,  and  who  have  lived  at  Gape  Ann  for  some  time. 

Q.  Just  enough  to  get  their  papers,  I  suppose  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how 
they  manage  that.  I  sold  the  2,800  mackerel  on  the  5th  of  last  June, 
for  bait. 

Q.  You  have  with  you  a  memorandum  concerning  this  vessel  to  which 
you  sold  these  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  mackerel  ? — A.  They  put  the  fish  in  ice  on 
board.    I  don't  know  what  became  of  the  latter  afterwards. 

Q.  What  did  the  vessel  do  then  ? — A.  She  went  out  to  fish. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  do  so  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  continue  fishing  with  2,800  fresh  mackerel  on  board  ? — A. 
The  captain  took  them  for  part  of  his  bait.  We  did  not  supply  hem 
altogether  with  bait. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  board  of  her  after  she  left  the  harbor  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  she  caught  ? — A.  ^o. 

Q.  Whether  cod  or  mackerel  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  cod  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q  Why  did  you  say  it  was  halibut? — A.  I  say  that  we  supplied  him 
with  bait,  but  I  do  not  know  that  she  caught  halibut. 

Q.  As  to  those  vessels,  can  yon  tell  with  your  glass  at  that  distance 
whether  what  they  haul  on  board  is  halibut  or  cod  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
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what  thej  catch,  bat  they  say  that  they  come  there  to  fish  for  halibnt* 
I  frequeDtly  converse  with  them. 

Q.  Yoa  cannot  tell  of  a  certainty  what  is  the  national  character  of 
vessels  fishing  off  there  with  no  colors  flying,  which  do  not  come  into 
the  harbor ;  and  then  yon  cannot  tell  whether  they  catch  cod  or  halibut 
unless  you  communicate  with  them  ? — A.  I  frequently  converse  with  the 
men,  but  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  vessels. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  any  other  vessel  besides  the  one  you 
mentioned  f — A.  No ;  but  I  remember  the  name  of  one  other  master. 
It  is  Ireland,  I  think.    lie  is  in  command  of  a  New  London  vessel. 

Q.  Is  he  a  British  subject  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  He  was  in  a  New  London  vessel  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  harbor? — A.  Yes ;  frequently,  to  get  bait  and  ice. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  name  of  a  place  from  which  any  other 
vessel  came  ? — A.  AH  I  know  about  it  I  have  told  you.  I  cannot  re- 
member any  other  name. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  from  what  port  she  sailed  f — A.  I  only  know 
what  I  have  been  told  about  the  vessel  from  New  London. 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  vessels  from,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  I 
have  been  on  board  of  Gloucester  vessels. 

Q.  Where  were  they  lying! — A.  In  what  we  call  Shag  Harbor,  where 
they  get  ice. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  boarding  them  when  they  are  off  fish- 
ing t — A.  No ;  but  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  And  then  you  talk  with  the  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  place  from  which  any  vessel  came,  excepting 
the  two  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  any 
others. 

Q.  But  some  came  from  Gloucester  ? — A.  Several  did  so,  I  know. 

Q.  And  you  learned  whether  they  are  fishiug  for  cod  or  halibut  from 
the  vessels  that  come  into  the  harbor  f — A.  I  learn  it  from  the  men 
themselves  on  board  of  the  vessels.  You  will  understand  that  when 
they  come  over  there  tliey  first  come  in  the  harbor  to  get  ice  and  bait, 
and  then  we  learn  where  they  are  from  and  what  their  business  is^  that 
is  how  I  procure  this  information. 

Q.  Do  all  of  them  come  into  your  harbor  ? — A.  As  a  general  thing 
the^'  do.  They  come  there  for  ice  and  bait,  because  they  can  get  ice 
cheaper  there  than  at  home. 

Q.  Do  they  not  bring  their  bait  with  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  bring  none  with  them  ? — A.  I  have  hardly  ever  known  them 
to  do  so.  In  fact,  they  cannot  get  bait  at  home;  it  is  not  to  be  had, 
unless  they  take  salt  bait,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  to  come  there  from  Eastport,  Glouces* 
ter,  and  Portland  f — A.  From  Gloucester,  30  hours  is  a  fair  run. 

Q.  Can  they  not  get  bait  to  live  that  length  of  time  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  where  they  are  to  get  it  at  home. 

Q.  Is  any  ice  to  be  found  in  New  England? — A.  Yes,  plenty  of  it; 
but  they  prefer  ours,  some  way  or  other. 

Q.  Is  there  no  bait  to  be  found  in  New  England,  which  will  last  a 
fortnight? — A.  They  do  not  get  it  there,  or  else  they  would  not  come 
to  us  fot  it.  We  have  an  ice-house  which  puts  up  1,300  or  1,400  tons  of 
ice,  and  over  one-twelfth  of  it  is  taken  by  tbe  American  fishermen. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  rest  of  it  f ^A.  The  British  take  some  of  it, 
and  the  balance  runs  away. 

Q.  What  kind  of  British  ?— A.  Nova  Scotian. 

Q.  What  f!o  they  fish  for  f— A.  Cod. 
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Q.  Where!— A.  Ofif shore.    . 

Q.  They  fish  for  cod  and  the  Americans  for  halibat  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  kDOw  that  this  is  the  case  ? — A.  The  Americans  say  that  they 
fish  for  halibat. 

Q.  Do  not  the  British  vessels  fish  for  halibat  f — A.  We  have  never 
had  a  British  vessel  fit  oat  to  catch  halibat  to  my  knowledge.  The 
Americans  fish  inshore  and  oar  vessels  off  shore. 

Q.  How  far  off  f— A.  We  go  off  20  and  25  miles  to  fish. 

Q.  Then  the  cod-fishery  is  an  off  shore  fishery  f — A.  It  is  an  inshore 
and  off  shore  fishery }  inshore  the  open  boats  fish  and  offshore  the  vessels. 

Q.  Why  do  not  the  vessels  fish  inshore  if  plenty  of  cod  are  to  be  foand 
there  ? — A.  They  leave  that  fishery  to  the  old  men  and  to  those  who  are 
not  capable  of  going  ontside  to  fish. 

Q.  Do  yoa  really  think  that  this  is  the  reason  for  it  ? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Do  yoa  not  think  that  if  they  foand  plenty  of  cod  inshore  thev 
woald  fish  there  f — A.  No.    The  yoang  men  like  to  go  oat  to  fish. 

Q.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  yoa  have  as  high  an  opinion  of  yoar 
own  people  as  yoa  like,  bat  if  they  foand  more  cod  inshore  than  offshore 
woald  they  not  come  in  to  catch  them  ? — A.  They  do  not  consider  it  an 
honorable  thing  for  a  large  schooner  to  come  inshore  and  fish  among  the 
open  boats.  We  consider  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  open  boats  to 
fish  inshore.  The  vessels  do  not  think  that  it  is  right  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  privilege,  and  so  the  decked  vessels  fish  oft' shore. 

Q.  Then  the  American  schooners  do  not  come  inside  to  catch  fish 
among  the  boats  ? — A.  No ;  not  generally. 

Q.  Do  they  not  respect  the  privilege  yoa  mention  f — ^A.  I  think  it  is 
very  likely  that  they  do,  becanse  we  have  oar  people  in  them. 

Q.  That  is  becanse  they  are  commanded  by  British  snbjects!— A 
Over  one-half  of  them  are  so,  I  think. 

Q.  From  1851  to  1854  yoa  were  fishing  off  Cape  Breton  and  other 
places  ? — A.  Yes,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  In  British  vessels  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  a  great  many  British  vessels  fishing  there  then! — ^A. 
I  think  not ;  there  was  something  like  seventy  sail  of  British  vessels  at 
these  places  at  the  time. 

Q.  Has  there  been  anything  like  that  nnmber  there  since  f — A.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  nnmber  has  been  since. 

Q.  Yoa  have  heard,  have  yoa  not! — ^A.  I  conld  not  say. 

Q.  Yoa  have  heard  that  the  nnmber  of  British  vessels  has  since  then 
very  largely  diminished  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  case  or 
not. 

Q.  Bat  yoa  have  heard  so  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  I  know 
that  oar  vessels  from  Lanenbarg,  after  the  cod-fishing  season  is  over, 
generally  go  to  North  Bay  for  mackerel. 

Q.  In  1873,  yon  fished  off  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Island  !~ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yoa  anchored  that  year  within  oneqnarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  shore  ? — A.  No  ^  this  was  off  the  Gape  Bretoo 
shore. 

Q.  Yoa  never  anchored  within  one-qaarter  of  a  mile  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  I — A.  No ;  the  water  there  is  very  shallow,  and  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  coast  to  anchor  on  ;  I  now  refer  to  the  northeast  side. 

Q.  It  woald  not  do  to  anchor  there  except  in  mid-sammer,  I  sop- 
pose! — A.  No  5  yoa  want  to  keep  a  good  lookont  there.  ^^ 

Q.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  yoar  vessel  ?~A.  In  ISlBthe  vessel  I 
was  in  was  of  63  tons.  ^ 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  what  it  was  by  the  American  system  f — A.  It  was  53. 

Q.  Then  the  present  American  system  is  the  same  with  yoars  ? — A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  When  yon  wonld  anchor  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  coast  it 
wonid  be  on  a  bold  shore! — A.  It  was  in  12  feet  of  water;  the  vessel 
only  drew  8  feet  in  ballast. 

Q.  Then,  with  a  small  vessel  of  50  tons,  yon  wonld  not  wish  to  anchor 
within  a  qnarter  ot  a  mile  of  the  shore  f — A.  I  would  go  as  near  it  as  I 
daied  if  I  could  catch  mackerel  there. 

Q.  And  yon  wonld  dare  to  do  so  on  such  a  shore  as  that  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton ? — A.  We  were  fishing  off  Sydney  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 

Q.  But  off  parts  of  the  Cape  Breton  shore  you  would  not  like  to  do 
80  Y — A.  There  parts  of  it  are  very  ragged,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off 
from  it  affords  safe  anchorage  anywhere  around  it  for  a  vessel  of  that 
size. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  that  after  your  vessels  have  done  cod-fishing  they 
go  into  the  gulf  for  mackerel  ? — A.  The  vessels  on,  the  western  shore, 
from  Lunenburg  and  Queen's  County,  do  so. 

Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  those  places  and  their  fishermen  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  Lunenburg  mackerel-fishing  vessels  now  go  into  the 
bay  for  mackerel  f — ^A.  I  could  not  say  how  many  have  done  so  this 
year. 

Q.  But  in  previous  years  t — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  number  for  any  time  within  the  last  five  years? — 
A.  I  would  not  pretend  to  state  the  number,  but  suppose  that  quite  a 
large  fleet  goes  from  Lunenburg. 

Q.  Can  yon  risk  any  number  which  yon  are  willing  to  stand  by? — A. 
I  wonld  not  like  to  do  so,  because  I  could  only  give  a  rough  calcula- 
tion. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  it  ? — A.  I  could  not  come  perhaps  within  one- 
half  of  the  real  number.  I  do  not  know  what  number  of  vessels  from 
Lunenburg  is  engaged  in  the  fishing  business. 

Q.  How  many  come  to  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence  after  they  are  done 
cod  fishing? — A.  I  think  that  the  large  portion  of  these  vessels  do  so. 
They  fish  northeast  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  at  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
and  around  there  in  the  autumn ;  also  about  the  northwest  coast  of 
Cape  Breton. 

Q.  The  Magdalen  Islands  are  a  good  deal  frequented  by  them  in  the 
antumn,  when  the  mackerel  are  coming  down  on  their  way  out  of  the 
bay  ? — A.  Considerably ;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  this  year  seen  any  vessels  which  you  knew  to  be 
Gloucester  vessels  and  which  you  boarded  in  the  harbors  ? — A.  I  have 
passed  them. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  word " Gloucester "  on  their  sterns? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  Gloucester  vessels  have  you  been  on  board  of  this 
year  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  that  I  have  been  on  board  of  more  than  one. 

Q.  Which  one  ? — A.  The  one  I  gave  yon  the  name  of,  under  command 
of  Captain  Swett. 

Q.  Were  you  on  board  of  any  other  Gloucester  vessel  this  year  ? — A. 
No,  not  that  I  recollect  of;  but  I  passed  them  at  anchor  this  year  in 
the  harbor. 

Q.  How  many  Gloucester  vessels  have  you  passed  besides  the  one  you 
have  named  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  how  many,  but  I  think  there 
were  12  or  15. 

Q.  Lying  in  your  harbor  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  speak  to  tbeiu  f — A.  Not  particularly  that  I  know  of.  I 
did  not  go  ou  bo^rd  of  them. 

Q,  Then  yoa  do  not  know  positively  where  they  are  from  ! — A.  So, 
save  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  know  what  they  caught  when  they  went  off  to  sea  t- 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  is,  if  there  is  good  halibot  fishing  so  near  yonr 
shore,  that  yonr  people  do  not  go  into  it ! — A.  I  think  the  reason  i^ 
because  we  have  no  market  for  fresh  halibut. 

Q.  Where  is  such  a  market  I — ^A.  In  the  United  States — at  Boston, 
Cape  Ann,  &c. 

Q.  How  could  they  be  taken  there  fresh  ? — A.  In  ice  or  in  water  io 
smacks  in  the  wells.  The  New  London  vessels  are  mostly  all  smacks 
with  wells  of  salt  water.  Gloucester  vessels  preserve  them,  I  think,  iu 
ice. 

Q.  Why  cannot  your  people  do  the  same  thing  ! — A.  I  8upi>ose  we 
could  do  so  it'  we  had  vessels  suitable  for  the  business. 

Q.  Are  your  vessels  not  suitable  to  carry  them  in  ice  T — A.  O  yes. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  do  it! — A.  There  is  not  enterprise  enongli.  I  do 
not  know  what  other  reason  there  is  for  it. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
Q.  Are  the  fish  kept  alive  iu  the  wells ! — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  And  you  have  none  of  these  smacks  ? — A.  No. 

Q,  You  have  never  tried  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  not  those  smacks  been  rarely  seen  during  the  last  five  years ! 
— A.  No.  I  think  that  a  considerable  number  of  New  London  smacks 
are  cruising  yet.  I  do  not  know  of  any  belonging  to  Gloucester  or  Cape 
Cod.  I  confine  them  altogether  to  New  London.  I  have  no  recollectioQ 
of  ever  having  seen  any  Gloucester  smacks,  or  any  from  any  place  ex- 
cept New  London.  Still  there  may  be  smacks  which  come  from  othtr 
places  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  Are  these  halibut  catchers  which  you  have  seen  off  your  coast  gen- 
erally small  vessels? — A.  They  are  from  50  to  70  tons  burden. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  vessels  of  90,  100,  and  120  tons  fishing  there  ?— 
A.  I  do  not  think  it. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  vessels  which  fish  off  there  smacks  f — A.  No. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  smacks! — ^A.  A  small  proportion,! 
think,  New  Londoners.  The  largest  portion  of  the  fleet  is  composed  ot 
Cape  Ann  vessels,  varying  from  50  to  70  tons. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  vessels  there  from  New  London  which 
were  not  smacks  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect  of  any,  but  there  may  have 
been  some.  I  think  it  is  likely  that  there  have  been  vessels  be^des 
smacks  there  from  New  London. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  believe  a  majority  of  the  fleet  fishes  there  for 
halibut  or  cod,  and  that  most  of  them  are  from  Gloucester! — A.  Yes; 
the  majority  of  the  halibut  fleet  is  from  Gloucester,  I  think. 

Q.  And  the  rest  are  from  New  London  ! — A.  I  think  so,  principally. 
There  may  be,  however,  a  few  from  the  State  of  Maine. 

Q.  Do  they  send  any  smacks  from  Maine! — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
they  do;  I  do  not  know  of  any  coming  from  there. 

Q.  Yon  attribute  the  failure  of  your  people — assuming  that  yon  are 
right — to  catch  halibut  and  take  them  fresh  to  the  States,  to  lack  of 
enterprise! — A.  I  would  not  say  that  this  was  the  case. 

Q.  It  was  the  only  cause  you  assigned;  is  the  halibnt  fishery  a  pn>- 
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fitable  fishery  at  all  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  say.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  it  is,  or  they  would  not  follow  it. 

Q.  Is  the  cod6shery  profitable? — A.  I  suppose  so — some  years  it  is 
not  so  good  as  it  is  other  years.  I  think  that  the  fishermen  make  a 
living  out  of  it. 

Q.  And  of  these  two  fisheries,  the  cod-fishery  is  the  most  profitable  and 
certain  ? — A.  I  would  risk  going  cod-fishing  myself  before  I  would  go 
halibut-fishing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  an^^thing  about  the  salting  of  halibut?  Is  that 
done  T — A.  We  used  to  do  it;  but  it  has  not  been  done  latterly.  We  do 
not  now  get  any  to  salt. 

Q.  Where  did  you  send  them  when  you  salted  them? — A.  We  used 
to  bring  most  of  them  to  Halifax,  and  to  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Bv  Mr,  Da  vies : 

Q.  You  used  to  catch  halibut  in  wiers? — A.  Yes;  in  our  traps. 

ii.  Close  by  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

C^.  And  now  you  do  not  catch  them  in  these  traps? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  prosecuted  the  halibut 
fishery  ? — A.  We  caught  them  with  hand-lines  in  boats,  close  in  shore. 

Q.  Halibut  are  not  found  where  they  used  to  be? — ^A.  We  do  not 
now  catch  any  with  our  hand-lines,  or  in  our  traps. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  this,  as  far  as  you  know? — A.  I  think  trawl- 
ing.   The  trawls  now  catch  them  all. 

C^.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  these  American  vessels,  which  you 
speak  of  as  engaged  in  the  halibut  fishery,  are  also  engaged  in  the  cod- 
lishery  during  the  summer  mouths  ? — A.  Yes;  after  the  halibut  fishing 
is  over. 

Q.  And  then  again  in  the  fall  they  resume  halibut  fishing? — A.  Ye«; 
when  the  bait  conies  inshore. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  a  statement  of  the  fish  exports  of  the  town  of 
Banington  ? — A.  Barrington  proper  contains  about  7,000  inhabitants  ; 
and  we  ex])orted,  I  think,  last  year,  35,000  quintals  of  cod,  valued  at 
ASS^OOO;  12,000  quintals  of  haddock  and  pollock,  valued  at  $30,000; 
8,000  barrels  of  mackerel,  valued  at  $56,000 ;  2,000  barrels  of  herring, 
valued  at  $7,000;  and  1,200  barrels  of  oil,  valued  at  $15,001) ;  making  a 
total  of  $172,000. 

Q.  Where  do  you  send  your  codfish  ? — A.  Most  of  our  small  and 
large  codfish  come  to  Halifax ;  and  a  few,  also,  are  scut  to  Lockport 
aiul  Yarmouth. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  soundings  which  have  been  mentioned — 
you  speak  pretty  confidently  respecting  the  souudings  about  Green 
Island ;  have  you  made  them  person  ally  f — A.  Yes ;  I  speak  concerning 
them  from  my  own  actual  knowledge. 

Q.  You  have  been  all  over  that  ground? — A,  Yes;  repeatedly. 

Q.  You  have  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  your  sound- 
ings ?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  been  at  this  work  ever  since  you  were  a  boy  ? — A.  Yes; 
and  I  would  not  give  in  to  anybody's  soundings. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  certain  American  vessels  which,  according  to 
your  judgment,  were  halibut  fishing.  During  what  portion  of  the  sea- 
son are  they  there  catching  halibut? — A.  From  about  the  20th  of  May 
to  the  20th  of  June,  and  afterwards  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  October — 
about  two  mouths  in  all. 
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Q.  Do  you  kDow  whether  the  same  vessels  are  there  in  the  spring  and 
fall!— A.  No. 

Q.  What  are  they  doing  the  rest  of  the  season  f — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  yon  then  see  them  f — A.  Xo ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Then  you  count  all  the  time  they  are  in  sight,  with  or  without  a 
glass,  as  the  halibut  season  ? — A.  The  only  way  I  know  of  their  prw- 
ence  is  when  I  see  them  laying  at  anchor;  that  is  the  only  time  which 
I  undertake  to  count. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  undertake  to  say  what  they  are  or  what  they  do 
during  the  rest  of  the  season  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  same  vessels  during  the  spring 
and  fall  are  within  that  distance  all  the  time  yon  have  mentioned ! — A. 
I  would  not  say  that  they  are  the  same  vessels;  there  may  be  others. 

Q.  During  this  period  these  vessels  may  be  off  and  then  in  again  !— 
A.  Just  so. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  vessels  that  fish  there  in  May  and  June  tish 
for  cod  in  July  and  August  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
Q.  But  you  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  case  ? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Are  these  vessels  anywhere  near  your  shore  save  in  May,  June, 
and  October  f — A.  I  do  not  then  eee  them. 

Q.  They  disappear  during  the  rest  of  the  season  f — A.  The  time  I 
mentioned  is  the  only  season  during  which  they  fish  inshore,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  During  what  part  of  these  eight  weeks  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
they  are  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  ! — A.  We  see  them  laying  there 
during  these  two  months. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  of  the  shore  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait: 

Q.  Do  the  smacks  which  are  provided  with  wells  ever  fish  for  cod  ?— 
A.  I  think  not,  but  I  do  not  know. 

No.  83. 

Daniel  M.  Browne,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson  : 

Question.  What  position  do  you  hold  f — Answer.  I  am  a  retired  naval 
officer,  and  I  now  am  serving  as  a  clerk  in  the  marine  and  fisheries  de- 
partment of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  your  official  position,  any  knowledge  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  light-houses  which  are  situated  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  prov- 
inces f — A.  Yes;  I  have  been  a  good  deal  around  these  coasts.  During 
the  time  when  the  fisheries  were  protected,  I  was  in  the  protection  serv- 
ice in  command  of  a  cruiser  for  a  couple  of  seasons.  I  have  also  been 
a  good  deal  around  the  coast  conveying  supplies  to  light-houses. 

Q.  This  is  part  of  your  business  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  the  number  of  light-houses  on  the  coast  is  ?— 
A.  On  the  Nova  Scotian  coast  there  are  108  lights,  and  of  these  82  are 
available  for  use  by  American  fishermen ;  on  the  Quebec  coast  there 
are  46  lights,  of  which  29  I  consider  available  for  use  by  American 
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fishermen ;  on  the  New  Branswick  coast  there  are  60  lights,  of  which  32 
are  available  as  mentioned;  and  on  Prince  Edward  Island  there  are  20 
lights,  all  of  which,  I  presume,  are  so  available ;  besides  these,  there 
are,  of  course,  fog-whistles. 

Q.  Is  there  a  fog- whistle  at  every  light-house  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  fog-whistles  are  there  which  are  available  to  American 
fishermen  ! — A;  There  are  ten  on  the  Nova  Scotian  coast ;  and  I  sup- 
pose there  is  about  an  equal  number  on  the  coasts  of  the  other  prov- 
inces altogether. 

Q.  Are  they,  all  available  to  American  fishermen! — A.  Yes;  all,  more 
or  less. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  from  experience  obtained  on  these  coasts  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Which  are  available  for  the  American  fishermen,  and  which  are 
not  so? — A.  I  should  say  that  all  the  fog- whistles  could  be  so  available. 
I  know  all  are  so,  except  one,  perhaps,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Q.  Where! — A.  At  Cape  D-Or.  I  suppose  that  this  one  is  not  of 
much  use  to  American  fishermen. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  why  not. — A.  I  have  not  been  out  there  a  great 
deal ;  but  I  should  presume  that  this  fog- whistle  would  not  be  of  a  great 
deal  of  use  to  them. 

Q.  With  that  single  exception,  all  the  others  would  be  useful  to 
them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  buoys  and  beacons  on  our  coasts  besides! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  there,  and  how  many  of  them  are  available 
to  the  Americans ! — A.  I  have  not  got  their  number.  I  have  simply 
put  down  their  cost.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  buoys  and  bea- 
cons on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  amounts  to  (6,493  in  the  year. 

Q.  What  is  such  cost  in  connection  with  the  light-houses! — A.  Sev- 
enty-seven lights  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  on  the  average  cost  $3,000 
each. 

Q.  How  did  you  make  up  this  paper  ? — A.  From  the  books.  The 
statement  is  as  follows : 

Maintenance  of  lights  in  the  Dominion,  used  by  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States. 

Nova  Scotia  agency : 

82  lighto  aud  9  fog-whistles 882,039 

Humane  establishment  at  Sable  Island  and  St.  Pauls' 14, 182 

Buoys  and  beacons 6,493 

Dominion  steamers,  fJ*o.  $39,000 29,609 

$132, 323 

Qaebec  agency : 

46  lights  below  Quebec,  including  fog-whistles ;  of  these  29  are  used 
by  American  fishermen.  Cost  of  maintenance  of  46  is  $94,997,  there- 
fore 1^  of  this  amount 59,889 

Cost  of  steamers  carrying  supplies 25,000 

84,rS9 

Kew  Brunswick  agency : 

60  lights  and  fog-whistles ;  of  these  32  are  used  by  American  fisher- 
men. Cost  of  maintenance  of  60,  including  supply-vessels,  $52,276 ; 
therefore  Y^(^  of  this  amount 27,880 

Buoy  service... 10,275 

■•    38,155 

Prince  Edward  Island : 
Total  lights,  20.    Cost  maintenance 13,730 

268,197 
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Construction  of  fog-tchUtles  and  Uglit-hottses  used  by  the  United  States  fisken 

Sambro  Island  fog-whistle $23,436 

Cape  Sable  fog-whistle 10,200 

Seal  Island  fog- whistle 4,  S52 

Yarmonth  fog- whistle 4,000 

Brier  Island  fog-whistle 7,50fj 

Digby  fog-whistle 5,H28 

Cranberry  Island  fo^-whistle 6,740 

Sable  Island  fog-whistle 6,  (iSl 

St.  PauPs  fog-whisile 10,276 

$78, 612 

Sable  Island  light-houses 51,457 

Harrington  light-vessel 5,000 

St.  Paul's  lights,  humane  establishment,  &c 50,000 

77  lights,  at  an  average  cost  of  $3,000  each  (20  lights  recently  bnilt 

cost  ^-2, 937  each) 231,000 

337,457 

Total  estimated  cost  of  constrnctiou  of  lights,  fog- whistles,  iSrc,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
used  by  American  fishermen 416,061) 

One-half  of  the  lights  used  by  Americans  fishing  off  the  coasts  of  the  Domin- 
iou  are  in  Nova  Scotian  agency;  therefore  for  the  other  x>rovinces  add 416,069 

Total  estimated  cost  of  construction  of  all  the  provinces e<32,i:^' 

Total  estimated  cost  of  construction  of  165  lights,  fog-whistles,  and  hnmaDe 
establishments,  nsed  by  United  States  fishermen,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Do- 
minion   $832, 13«» 

Cost  uf  maintenance  of  above  for  one  year 26'^,  197 

A  list   of  the  Canadian  lights.  Bay  of  Fundy,  Coast  of  Nora  ScoUa,  and  the  Gnlf  ofSh 

Lawrence,  used  by  the  fishermen  qf  the  United  States. 

Machias,  Seal  Island   Cross  Island,  Pictoa,  Shippegan, 
('2),  Hobson's  Nose,  Amet  Island,  Goose  Lake, 
Gauiiet,  Chester,  North  Point    (P.  £.  Caraquet, 
Swallo'v  Tail,  Pt^ggv's  Point,  Island),  Bathurst, 
South  Wolf,  Betty's  Island,  West  Point,  Carleton  Point, 
Head  Harbor,  Sambro,       ~  Summerside,  Paspebiac, 
Blue's  Island,  Cbebucto,  Sea  Cove  Head,  Maqaereaa  Point, 
Drew's  Head,  George's  Island,  Crapaud,  Cape  Despair, 
Lepreau,  Maugher's  Beach,  Charlottetowu,  Perc4^, 
Partridge  Island,  Devil's  Island,  Point  Prim,  Gaspd, 
Cape  Spencer,  Egg  Island,  Wood  Island,  Gasp^S  Bay  Light-ship, 
Dig  by,  Beaver,  Murray  Harbor,  Cape  Gasp^, 
Boar's  Head,  Liscomb,  P-anmure  Head,  Cape  Rosier, 
Brinr  Island,  Isaac's  Harbor,  Georgetown    (P.    £.  Cape  Magdalen, 
St.  Peter's  Island,  Country  Harbor,  .     Island),  Martin  River, 
Sissibau,  Tor  bay.  East  Point,  Cape  Chatte, 
Church  Point,  Whitehead,  St.  Peters,  Matan, 
Meteghan,  Cape  Canso,  Traoadio,  Point  de  Moots, 
Capo  St.  Mary,  Canso  Harbor,  North  Rustico,  Egg  Island, 
Cape  Forchu,  Guysborough,  South  Rustico,  Seven  Islands, 
Bunker's  Island,  Sand  Point,  New  London,  West    Point    (Anti- 
Seal  Island,  Point  Tnpper,  Fish  Island,                     coeti), 
Pubnico,  Creighton's  Head,  Little  Channel,  S.  W.  Point, 
Ban  Portage,  Jersey  man's  Island,    Cascumpeo,  Bagatu  BlnflT, 
Cape  Sable,  Petetdegras,  Tourimam,  N.  B.,  Heath  Point, 
Barrington  Light-   Green  Island,  Shediac,  Belle  Isle, 

ship,  Guion  Island,  Shediac  Island,  Amour  Point, 

Baccaro,  Lonisburg,  Cassia's  Point,  Cape  Norman, 

Negro  Island,  Mamadian,  Richibncto,  Point  Rich, 

Cape  Roseway,  Scatterie,  Preston  Beach,  Cape  Ray, 

Sand  Point,  Low  Point,  Grant's  Beach,  St.  PanPs  N.E., 

Gull  Rock,  Sydney  Bar,  Escnminao,  St.  Paul's  S.  W., 

Carter's  Island,  Point  Aconi,  Miramiohi Light-ship,  (Magdalen  lah^ds,) 

Port  L'Ebert,  Cibonx,  Fox  Island,  East,  Bird  Rooks, 

Little  Hope,  Ingonish,  Fox  Island,  N.  W.,      Entry  Island, 

Port  Mont  on,  Cape  North,  Portage  Island,  Amherst  Island, 

Fort  Point,  Cheticamp,  Nequac,  Etan  da  Noid, 
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Coffin's  Island,  JAaT^ree,  Tabusintao,  (Sable  (Island,) 

Port  Medway,  Port  Hood,  South  Tracadie,  East  Light, 

MasoD  Island,  North  Canso,  North  Traoadie,  West  Light, 

Le  Have,  Pomqnet  Island,  Pokemoaohe,  Flint  Island, 

West  Ironbonndy  Cape  St.  (George,  Miscou,  Point  Tnpper. 

Battery  Point,  Pioton  Island, 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Have  yoa  the  dates  of  the  erection  of  these  light-hoases  f — A.  No ; 
bat  I  have  seen  them  in  the  books. 

Q.  Could  yon  furnish  them  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  do  sot — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  not  light-dues  exacted  for  a  good  many  years  f — A.  This  has 
not  beeo  done  within  my  recollection  ;  it  has  not  been  done  since  1870. 

Q.  How  far  back  does  your  experience  extend  f — A.  I  can  only  speak 
from  1871. 

Q.  Have  you  not  the  means  of  showing  when  the  light-dues  were 
taken  o£f  f 

Hon.  Mr.  Smith.  This  was  done  in  1868  everywhere  except  on  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  on  Prince  Edward  Island  they  were  taken  off  in 
1873. 

Q.  i;>o  yon  know  what  the  light-dues  were  when  they  were  exacted  f — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  yon  the  means  of  showing  this  f — A.  I  might  be  able  to 
ascertain  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  the  means  of  showing  how  much  money  was  collected 
from  American  vessels  for  lightrduesf — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Would  there  be  no  way  of  showing  that  f — A  It  might  be  obtained 
from  old  returns. 

Q.  It  would  be  hard  to  get  at  it  f — A.  I  would  not  know  how  to  obtain 
it  at  all. 

Q.  Ton  say  yon  will  give  me  the  dates  of  the  erection  of  these  light- 
hoases  f — A.  That  can  be  ascertained,  I  think. 

Q.  How  far  back  is  it  siuce  the  earliest  light-honse  was  erected  on 
these  coasts  ? — A.  The  Sambro  light-house  was  erected  in  1758. 

Q.  Do  the  fishermen  use  these  light-houses  in  any  particular  way  f — 
A.  They  use  them  generally  as  they  go  along  the  coast ;  and  they  point 
oat  the  flshing-gronnds. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  that — A.  If  a  man  wants  to  ascertain  the  location 
of  the  spot  where  he  is,  inshore,  he  takes  the  bearing  of  the  light  and 
fixes  bis  ship's  position  ;  he  thus  knows  exactly  in  what  course  to  steer 
to  reach  the  fishing-grounds. 

Q.  What  fishing-grounds  are  pointed  out  by  particular  light-houses  f — 
A.  I  do  not  mean  that,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  a  man  wants  to 
run  to  a  certain  point  in  the  ocean  anywhere,  he  makes  use  of  these 
lights  when  this  is  possible. 

Q.  That  relates  to  fishing  or  anything  else  ? — ^A.  Yes,  to  any  purpose. 

Q.  I  thought  you  meant  that  there  were  particular  lights  to  show  the 
location  of  fishing-grounds f — A.  O,  no;  certainly  not. 

Q.  Then  all  the  people  who  sail  on  the  sea,  similarly  get  the  benefit  of 
tbene  light-houses! — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  As  long  as  the  Government  of  the  Provinces  thonght  it  wise  to 
charge  fees  in  this  regard,  they  did  so;  and  when  they  thought  it 
wise  to  cease  charging  such  fees,  they  gave  it  up  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And   they  gave  this  up  in  1868,  everywhere  except  on  Prinre 
Edward  Island,  where  the  practice  was  abandoned  in  1873  f — A.  Yes. 
Mr.  Thomson.  This  was  abandoned  in  Quebec  long  before  18fi8. 
69  V 
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By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  I  suppose  the  Ashing  business  coald  not  be  prosecnted  along  the 
coast  by  the  Americans,  or  probably  by  anybody  else,  without  these 
lights  f — A.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  it.  I  would  not  say  it 
could  not  be  done,  but  it  would  certainly  be  a  hazardous  undertaking. 


